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A CYCLOPEDIA OP EDUCATION 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE OP SCHOLARS. 

— In Uu! Middle 1 Am* U. waa very umnd fur 
1 lir , |rim‘nlitry jm'IiiujI lu lm hull in llm rlmrrli 
jUifIL hit in n mum imf llm purrli, nr rvon in llin 
lu llry. KiUiniliun and fi'litfinn waro inliriuiIrly 
i‘miilVmnl Tin?, ruiliral venn> in 

vihrX |irtiyrr Imota; llm A MCnml I In: |irinii.r 
wvtv jHirliciMlIuiMk^ for rhildrui, IIiourIi ailull*, 
nml lav pruittr, neut rally, nlnu lord t In 1 (irianr in 
rlmrrli. Tlir KipofUia Stqurnlitirum ami Uni 
Ei /i imi'Iih //via iwi t nm w rrfc a I m» wd i mil l moka Inland 
nil I In* rliurt-li jwrvirr. Tim* wp* may »ay 'iviilmut 
ilmilil Mini tin’ jpfimrldjd f^lionl rliilflmn in llm 
AliiJilli' Ak*"h ftihiulrd rlmrrli rvrry day. Tim 
Tallin wan ivrluiuly I nir nf tin' miiir i&rlmiih 
(r/1.) uUfi' ln d m iIn- milmdral mul omilnr 

liuilHrM mul mnnariivri*^. 

England r In Urn WrMminMvr Smia Sr)itm| 
Huh* fur Hi' Mi liiU lnrof -Srlimi] |1nyj«f UVAfMjt'rj- 
«frr.11 nliii’il l>y M, II. JrifmV) ilnTrinn full 
an num nf I In 1 daily nifrinlrmn? id llir Imy* al 
rlmrrli ' tin i/ihrinn; llm Hairrli iliry mul 
mnkr ilmamu «d prim, amlrrjmU llir Hurda 
1'fiiyrr nml llm rfiiluhiiiuii nf llm Mlrtwl Virgin 
vvilli n ui'inillri'liun Virfnri 1 liu' I nn ilk, Tlmn 
limy iiihhI iWniul ru inhi Um rlmir iwn 21 ml iwrj 
liiiinlrly mul iiiniiAy: limy huiaI lunv in Um mill- 
dir uf llm Hinir iinulur.liv iMvanlri rlu* iilUir mul 

|lii li vilInlijiW rui'li ii||i> Ui liiji ^1 /ill nr Mjil ' 

'Vlwu fullnw \riUft Mid drlftiV'd dttrriihW *a In 
lln ir Minvinr, Smii 'vlial similar fulr»i ihidl 
with llm Imva in llm umimuir mIhviK vtliivU 
wrrr uni il llm fimrinnili rr niury rxrliiHivrly 
rrliwuum nrhinil*. Tim iirmlpn- nf the rallit- 
■Iral lirmuuiiir nrlmnl in m>|url lu rlmrrli nl- 
li'inlaiin' \\m fullniml I i_v 11n■ jmlimik uf 1 In' 
Mimllrr turular Iliiuw*. Alur llu- Urfimuti' 
linn iiuj»i grammar juIiumIji nf phi y inijiurLinrn 
imvidnl fur iltk Uy llmir jdahilre. Mr. 
?HAvt U'ai*nii 11 * n ihiiiiIh r nf iii«innri"ji 

u| mil'll j'lnlnliv*, w)iirli ifirtdo il Pipn'^arv fur 
Armuumr -^•linul Imy n |u uiiiinl iluirrli mi 
Suiuhnv, v.». fi-Mlivak. mnl i|irrlift|iH) nil 

Wi’ditr•■■» iIuy imd IiUIuVauI imy fair iu U'Ul. 
k wiih 1 In utaml jinuliir far Hu* 1 liilifnn In 
iimkr nniv^nn Uir M-run.m^ nnd tu W rniiinini.il 
llirmpii. In ilir luvuftrn i ^nrJhi ^'InmlnmMrrfl 
limy wrn» ilinrlnl lu laVr llin rliililnii Ui 
rliunli lip lii-ar iliviuu 11 ml 

AUli'h' VU nf 1 |it* |Ti|r?n;maniil liimimi nf lllll.i 
i([i|i|iii| I mi li in grunuimr ami iiurnrliial vi'IiuhIh. 

Tl num ha fnllim'f*; "An ufliii im any nriiinii 
^lndl lir mmii Imly AW)\ \Ui\A wiljiili Uni 

luiiiwli iv||i' 1 * 1 * liny hiirli, ^rluuilhin^li^ ^liuM 
litinH llmr Ei'ljiilur^ in Un 1 cliunli wlierr mu Ii 
H minjii hliall lir rnmlr, mnl lliriiM i- limn i|iiirUy 
vm T . n>-«n l 


nml Btihnrly brlinvo llieuifldlvcB; and nlinll ox- 
anuui' llusin ul Uwch ronvcmnil, aUer Ihnir 
nHurn. wIiaI i\wy luivn liurjip away of such 
HvminhA." In llir raw, lmwovpf, uf /frlrfmrn v, 
JhmuriUsttin • (I'pure WillinuiK 1 Honorln, Vnl. I, 

|i. TIH t n ) il wim di ricUd (KillII) Mini a ftclniul- 
nmHliT rlullrl nul lir nrmu rulcil in Urn ocileai- 
rt-sllrjil cniirUi for nriL hriijj^iiiK lii« nrlmliirn Id 
rlmrrli iu arninliuiro \vUU Uiift rami 11, Tim 
Art nf I'liifurmiiy uf ]IUVJ mudo iL In cfTurl 
nrnmiuy fur u\\ NdumlvimMirri In Inko Urnir 
rliililrm lu rlmrrli. nml Arrlilli^linji ■Shrlilciri in 
)iIh unli iH in i|ji‘ l.ii h! 1 n |im nf IiIh proviuri! nakoi) 

(4) " lvlkPlhrr llu* nniil ..... . uhIkts, 

HrluiulmiHln^r-ff. and inM nnlrjr^, nr Irarlmra 
nf ymillu imUirlv nr [mvuirly, cUi llieiiwdvoa 
fni|ui*iii 1 In* imluir prny^rx nf ilm rlmrrli, ami 
llmir Hrlinluv? In do W\t wiii)n. r ’ Jkil 
Hrrn If-ai'lAliun had llir rflfrcl nf ili-ftlrnyin^ 
mil of fiw^lrnii( 4 c rrlimnuMnluriilinii, nnd an U 10 
rinhUrnlli ufiiUiry drnftKod ila «luw JrjiRlIi 
nli hir. very iminy nf llm numllrr grnintiinr 
srlimik gradually 11 ^ 11 1 lu Imvr any mcIiuU 
am lu allrnil rJiurrh. Tim rlmriiy arlinula of 
rmirw apiiI ilirir boy a and ftiik In rlnurli on 
Hmmlnya, nml in vaVimia ilmlrirl* wore 
ri^i rv rd fnr lln^o rldldmi; llm lUlli' (mriali 
rlriiirulnryrrhniihofrnurfirjdPnJiLlHuloilrlHircli 
riM in duly liMimli wliilr llir wrlmnU 

\vlou \\\m with Any, wcui in ilnmdi. 
Tlir ftruwUi uf llip nuihilnriril nrhuoN LlimuMli 
llm tffTnrl* nf Lnnrm'lvr nml Hrfl 
Inrui ly rrviinl llir rlmrrli iiIIhuIuiut ufarJmnla 
(rum lhr rarly iliiya nl llir: niiirln’iilli rrJilury. 
Tin: rliililrrn in llm xHiihjIn nf llm Nnlifinal 
SjuTiy mUhuIkI rlmrrli rruulurly on 

SundiiyA and firiwliluyu, mul Urn rlmrrli volun¬ 
tary arhunk lliruu^lnml llm nnilury aenl llmir 
rliiUmi ui rliurrli rm Smvdnya and daya. 
In Mr. JlruunlmnrK I’Mimuliuii Hill of 1S'2(J il 
wm nrnvidnl tlmi I’hildn n in llm rlmrrli nrluj *Aa 
lir m 1 1 1 J niii'iuI nliurrli, mul Un 1 i liildrrii in Urn 
M’limila nf ili^i'iiliiiA htU aliould iillriid llm 
rlni|irk nf llm mtIml Tu lliin day llm rluldmi 
in ilm rlmrrli vulimiary nr 11 nuii-iiniviilnl i ' 
nrlmuk annul rlmn b nn a rule nn ^mulny if 
iliry iifiMljorliildmi uf rliurrli |iru|ili k , llmiipdi id 
murhr iln rr b no ruiiiiiulVuiii in Um nnm, Tim 
Kh iimliliirv lOlurjilimi ArL 1^711 (wn:. 7 mul 7-11, 
|inivuli?i Hmi in 1 In ml I'vlnw 'Vlmll rri|uiri< 

imy rluld in iiUhuI firluml uimuy day uxoliiwivoly 
pi-1 ii|mrl fur rrli^iuiM nliKrrviiiiri: Uy llir roll- 
A'mua luidy inwhirli IdaAnd in 
llu> i'A«o of )fnfnhnll v. (10117, 2 K.H 

li’4) il iv aa ilnridnl lliid Am-iiaion ))fty ip *uv\\ 
11 dny. Un Uiwo dnyri il i4 Urn prarlico fur llio 



CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

ntoieh children to attend church ui the c#sc oi 
the voluntary schools. Tho attendance of 
scholars at church ia thus to-day, lor a very 
Yjcittutwga (pCThopa 40 pci c cu41 Q f tho 
elementary scholars of the country tho pructicoj 
thus preserving (in educational continuity of 
practice that goes buck for many ccijtvima. In 
the ease of the groat endowed boarding schools 
the school clmpcl Lakes Hie place of the cliUrch, 
while in the universities of OxfoTtl ami Cam¬ 
bridge attendance at the Church of England 
chapel on so many occasions a week is only ex¬ 
cused on conscientious grounds eluted in tho 
case of minors l>y the parent or guardian. 

Germany. —So long as tho schools were di¬ 
rectly attached to church institutions there was 
no question but that pupils must attend aK tho 
services. This practice wad taken aver by Ilia 
Latin schools which were established by munici¬ 
palities, Frequently the pupils formed tho 
chair or the local church, 90 that they were Com¬ 
pelled to attend all tha services. A further 
interference with school work was caused by tho 
compulsory attendance of pupils at weddings 
and funerals. Tlmso practices \v«ro taken aver 
at the Reformation, and most of the church and 
school ordinances of the sixteenth century 
have reference to the nttendanca of pupils m 
church. Gradually the tirdinances, evidently 
recognising tlm disturb mica and mlcrtcfencu 
with clnsg work, limit tho number of services 
which the pupils must attend. The Goldberg 
School Laws (L54G) insisted on attendance on 
Suntliiyj Wednesday, and Friday; tho Wlirfccin- 
berg Ordinance (1553) on Sunday, Friday, and 
one other day- the Frankfort School Onlhvrmeo 
(1570) on Sunday Mul Wednesday; the lNnn- 
craniim Ordinance (153D) limited Lho flervicea 
to a tputtta of vm how. A large iwronbtr oi 
ordinances refer only to attendance on,Sundays, 
as in the Magdeburg School Ordinance (J553), 
Pomeranian Church Ordiniuicc (151)3), Hrau- 
(lenhurg School Ordinance (1501), .Sturm's 
Class Letters (15(15). In many ensw the pupils 
were examined on the sermon,nnd this in pro¬ 
vided few in tl\c ltvmulenh\irg School Ordinance 
(1504), horn ora ni/in Church Ordinance (1503), 
Stmlrfiiml School Ordinance (lobi), Naturally 
Lite teachers iiLLcnded with their pupils, if for 
110 other reason than to maintain order and 
fktfonim. If there were a number, they wore 
distribilled ftinong the pupils, switch in Jiuiul, 
to be used, if iioccftwyi during the ser¬ 
vice, Apparently care hail to bo taken to pre¬ 
vent the pupils bruin creeping under the flcubi, 
or purposely sing-jog out jf Imic, or uuittcu- 
tion to the scvinou, In these secondary schools 
the practice of nt lending church in a body 
gradually died out in the cighLeauUi century. 
Tun attendance of pupils from Lhc clcTnni\lary 
schools was also innrlc compulsory by the Oc- 
diounces following the ttcfomuiliou. In fuel, 
tjio schools existed for the Church. The* cm- 
rlflulum jvas mainly a preparation for the church 
aarvidc, including as it did religious instruction 


CHU11CH ATTENDANCE 

and trin^ing. This cmuu.cDim in iliu country 
solumls was particularly hir nificiml hmuian Die 
sexton uiirl Nflhfinl toucher were fri rjuiwillv my 
and Lho name, In many urdiimnri'H (irovimun 
was mntlo for the examination of pupils jji Die 
catechism on Sunday ilh well hh for Du? Irnrhiug 
of the calvcUimn lu IhuaiMvlui did uot all end 
fiphuol. at ns nt nn earlier ilttlu this pupil* nf 
the Latin schools were eiiiphiynil to h)hr r u 
funerul«,im this tank huerdevolveilmi ilmmijiil* 
of Lho clcmenlury hoIuhjIh, The prartii’e nl nmi- 
pulsory attendance conLhnicd much Inter in 
connection with the nlommuury Holimd* than 
with the Latin. According lo Die fi'curr«/- 
Lmir|.vcJnilre^lcMiml of 17IV3 pnreiiU were mm 
nciluil lo semi their rhihlrm lu Uu* irurbrr im 
.Hominy in order that they might lie brought in 
church in an orderly rummer nnd lie under su¬ 
pervision. When the hcIumiIh lieeuiiii’ slate mpji- 
ported ipstiLiUiiiliH, Dir minimi i*ury iillHuloiir.- 
or pupilH nL church gradually ilisuppi'iirnl. rd- 
Lhalign llic intinmle nuiw'i'liriii hrlwrcii Dm 
church and the school jfi a m a i| to Hume extent In 
maintain the practice. The lejnlnr, however, 
particularly in the rural dislticlw, vvu* nuupelh d 
Lo fiLLoiul ficpvit’t'.H ill hi* olliee nf riiurrli htviiui , 
More and more llie period* nf re ligious iii»lrur- 
Lion worn employed IuiUi by li-oelnrs mid |ms- 
tor Loinfluence Lin* pupkln In nili’inl Ihe rliureh 
At iirwaiit llicra k u griuliud wcuheuiiig of Uw* 
clunch control over Die srlnird ppijiiU Spmluy 
Bcl\oola ara mil widely provided uh yet in Lief- 
many. CauHidonddo alleuviuii in, however, 
paid by Lhc Chiirrb lu Dm jHijiiln fnr jj b n 
moniliH hufurc cnnnnuriDnii, and during iluil 
period limy \\j\> peimilled U) leave M*hmd in 
attend Urn chureli at any tiine during ilu- im-k. 

Aniorica.— Tim pwlin, 1 Ibis long nrnv' 
cenwd vo \)v, Timmnu \w Ahieinm, d indeed i> 
can lie Haid Unit it over Tlie only Iri 11 

regularly piiHScrl in Nb*W Ni llierhunl ri gardm^ 
flchouli rrriuii’cil Unit Dii* m-IinoIiiiurIits nf W\i 
two chureli Helmuln in Xew AJi^jinhiiH *’ ttii 
Wednesday, lmfore Dm beginning nf Die hitiphhi. 
with the childreii nilruiiled in Dn-ir nire, hlmll 
appear in the church u> exmnine, nfii-r the idmu- 
of tho sennun, ouch of Lliriu bis nwn hHi"l;u- 
, . . wlmt Limy, in tin; enur.*ic uf Die wn k.dn 
rcmcinbcr cf the Christian eumninmlH and euii- 
ohirfin." The New Kiigland grohJoiar 
following llm English ciinlmii, reipiiii d, "Thai 
all the LuLten Sehullnrs jirol all nl Ijit of yr lloyi 
af rompeteiiL age and rupuctly jlivt* Die Mr uu 
nccompl uf uii(‘ jmssuge nr M-nb iirr al li^d nl 
ye HcrniunH uf ilm rnreRuiiiR Salon h -m ye ‘j.l 
day liuuuiiift " (New U^veU llupkit\K ( uauuutu 
Sclmnl, lhSl), Tim litirsi iiiHlauee ujij u ur^ in 
llm New Vork LiiimuHii<riiiii ki’IiumU, l lu idi 
gitntH Unhung id Dm lmy* U»d fvnm Dm Uvm 
been a mailer of onunTin TTir Mifeilt- was mnl 
daily- Tuesday afternoon iuiii 1 ' to be givi-u 
up Li> cftlPfUiv.ing hy D\n saveral dv'iinitiiiiiitmi^, 
and ril( the (diildreu were required lo meet on 
Suiuluy mornings at Dmir rrsiomiive ridmoU. 
nml proenmt Dunioi: iiiidur lho direeiimi uf niiiui- 
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cm uru sihimils 


Uirs In Hit* |i1nrni* of jniMjr wnr*liij» hi hIiipIi 
Vhr v r l \ vrly I h-Iu n uy * i 

lunus in TiiKSruiHir^: I in urn ton 
1 Lnursinv a Kn v v atp i s; Mu ha \, Km: an on , 
tlr. 

JMefcrtcsfl: — 

Kiwmn. H 4rm dmttMhm 

Uk-Hlii. !**!**» l 

MtltUiU H. T<r Afr/ci ■»».«- 

OVrfti t||i4(MlKri!, I^'* I 

MoWFii**Br,?»i 'r. J. |v •* wt. Xfcii*’ mi to?* 

/j.»A if ‘awi1'*lviiiT>. lWIJf.l 

*>/ ffrj**w0i>i’i (i * wrlmi, II 

\S’ A T*, V > ari * P- R K i *A ff **1 w» w* T » + ii/ Jror«iJ.l- m f .1 1 /* | frf&l. 

0 VirnInoV, I win*, i 

CHURCH DIVtPMTV SCHOOL OF THE 
PACIFIC. SAN MATEO, CAL OixiH in 
UKITI M n divimiy atUumI fur otiuliiuibtt fur 
urdrnr Tim rminm nffi’ml iauw»<f Muvr ycnno 
The VU Urv. WiMiani FwrM KmhnUsi, \) h, g 
]lifiliii|i nf ('/ililnrma, in llir ilrmi uf Mm funilly. 

CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADES .to* ll nin* 

HlllriMlKM. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS TJm t'hnnh in 
lhi* nwMmrul rm-dmvjil nml >4 rnmh rn nltn si- 
Iinn UiMuftlmiil Mm \\V*hTii wnrl<l TImiijrIi 
in hi<T lim*-* to tw mHut sin iinju«l »hji- 
inuMirr Uuui n muMmr, v< i (nr uMi 

yrjifjf, fr«<iii *VINI in I.VHI, Mm I TuirHi him* 1 J 10 
to* nmviiWr nml hr^'inr *»r nhn ^inn. Smm 
Iniv'i* hiuikIiJ In ftivr Mm rliur*’l( wIi'Kil* ii nun’ll 
jniijmr mi >l havu Ifvmvd Mmni In Mm 

I'rtli'i'lliMlH Ilf Mmi'fiHv rinirirli and hlllhM of Ifir* 
i:il.i||i lli :i| >u|nmL nf \1vinlfU In llm May* 
nf ( li'mi iil uf Ali'Viuulm n.n Mm origin "I llm 
jtrlirmh nf I'jiiriijnv Tin*, hiovrvir, in a liii«1iiki'. 
(S*r lTimmi \n I’m i \tniN in tjui l Mii-Y 
I’ill'll* li.) Tlir raU^'liM wjia ln*l a iwhnuL 
in.'i-iiiT mi flu* nr-lninry wii».•*-, nml On- 

rlil|i||i < ll^ wTi 1 Kfii4iii<il|i ill 

uf I’liliViT^iull t*i I TiriMi iiiily '1‘Li-y »rrr |n*l 
I'rliuhr*. imy mmi' Ihait ftr^ Hu< wlm 

alh inl iiiijwiniuiry M^rvii^mr w‘<’L ihf»lrntliMu in 
llli< h nil-*, »!iV, uf *'LiiMi:*n S-n nrr nr T in'- 
rnnijlliv ‘Hin hliicjilinu nf VininK 

I’lirHiiun** ii»* nf yniinu* Im iiVii 1 * nnil mi 
in Mr- p.lUir nf arapniinir niiM rlii-t* 

nri«\ "|iri.’iil .ihrurrl m nil iln 1 jiruviiuv* r«f 
Mu- llmjiifc, Si AmLrnw nu«l Si 
1 77 r.I >v<Ti' Inili nf iIiiim |ui|iih in ihi^a* 
^I'linuh* in lh' ii v.n|lli iin l inri.*‘Ur^ in llirin ill 
lln ir nniliir<‘ jrj*'. imn li ,m.'* Jnliiui lli ,j Af h i^r- 

l;ilr win* m< ii( ' l i Hi*' Ihi’nlirrt. wfirrn 

Mii-lmv^' «n’h*>■ «l v * i In n -v* n- C1 Ihii tin* Il.n^*iIh-yi 
JhTi’ iIiii m mil H(T|I| in uu jiu Il|i* i , liiir*’!». Li|l Mu’ 

L i>v I 'null l i»V muhv ivnMiii lnw tmuK ivii’ 
Mien liiin^ ihirmunirM min )>i.i \ t *i./JiuuIh mnl 
rlnirrlii-M. \liilr a*i filfi, 1 lir nurf '4 nf Kiilim 
iliijn, ii liiifiv.' nf I uiiil >i|im l>jr.ihm- lh ilm|i nf 
l 1 *'!l'lii t nii'hhlr uln* nf lii» H 7 ^||tili>i ijiuT* mi Mu 1 
rn r r;|.Hii *ii nf Mir i ii il ;iI Milrui ri'iitiivinK. inln a 
ImiMiiiw l*y Mn* I'nriHii, »\lu»li |mi| Imtii Mm* 
Isivv I'MiKl nr H.t'lLij, rlr.m«'* 4 jilira** uf Lin, 


11 1 nrmihii hi Mir virynnim- u/ lilK*rjil Rlmlii?N, M 
npnkrii iu lltr vriu d( Filling wrnry nf hluily iiml 
(minilift fur ii nmre mTivu hfr, Inin Iji4?ii IwinU'il 
irihi n.mlrminunm uf nLirriUun mill of Lhmluih’ 
nf ilii 1 rliiwlni Ly iln* ( luircli. Hut in nnoiliiT 
nriMiini hr njnlruflU llir jilmiiiK Hork of 
llif fftclitHiliiiwirr, M Urn hi up wnlrr fruin Min 
MiUKlAlinn wprinK iWlf, M willi Iun own clrmry 
unrk m a iirnuUnT, ” nliUl iuhi r riirmr nf Mu* 
rliurdi.” nml n'Jvijwn ArrMnr, vilm nfurwunh 

hmu’U Mm Arlsi uf \W Aiit^Mna hilo lwiMn 

hrunn^U.m, hi vliihk issivn iir ftivm \iji 
Ihr hfr uf ii innn nf Mir* wnrlil for llmt uf n 
h Imlnr M in’ fiul>Hr fcrhunlN only UhniilinumU 
in llm pisili mriiury iinilrT llir Imrlinriuii ron- 
nui^i nml ilm firm-ini mi nf mIucaMmi nml 
hnrliinp of ftrnimidir Hiorjlw hii« Uiun Inkcn U|> 
Ly llu? l«itoh» (iirn hunmivn 1 ShuiuIvhL Ai’ 
llirir iliurmn nml Unlim prnw, tlm liinljojin 
rmiM nnl Irmp Irtirh nrliriiiln in jirrunji, nmlnurin 
ili vnlvnl Mir* iluly on nrlirirjlniinlrm n|ipninlnl 
by Ilii'in; nml ilu* i i^IiMi M Jihiry «nw h IiouIh 
rM iiMif Uml «n a n piilnr |mrL uf ilu? niMmilriil 
r:Mrilj|hliinnil!^ Imi^liL hy mu* uf Dm rlurki* 
nl Mir hitoji (wt CatiimuiM. S imuu), Mm 
hj li-Hilnimh r. Srftr*lti*tinifi t or Mtigiftlrr 

SihiAnrum )hi| Mm Srht4u*firu *nho lutil nlliiT 
lift! I iru, ilml nf hrinft MmMnwyi r nml w'rrcinry uf 
llm rlin|ilrr, nr rlmiirillnr M/ t ). mill lie in Luro 
iluvnlvnl lii« Um liinp lUilii K on llu* prummnr 
pflnHilmnyihT Hr rrlnim U, Iniivi’Vrr, llm Mu o* 
hiftirnl h n*Liow m* llu Vinlk uf llir iTmiH'dlnr'n 
Srliiffil (i/.rl. nml llir fiUjiiTiiihTiilrmT nf grmn- 
lunr nrhmiln llirmiftliniil Mm «nn nf llir juto 
ifirliui) nf llir rnllirilral rliniihr M'liin nrrn, 
fxiKiipfdlv rulrriniliullh uilll llir iliumn 1 , liiTUliii 1 
firrmuMrihril hy Mir gm\Uh of uUirr rlmnju-n 
nf rnnuiuK. mid h In n wi* sirrivu m iln* mi nf rn’- 
uiih, m* liml Mir rhiunifurn, vihrMirrrnllnl hy 
ihnl liniiir nr Kill, nr llim* I’lmrrJuM (mi- 1'irF- 
l,i;.ii|ATlv (Til Mi li Prinuiijt) (Tijriyinn Mir Min i’ 
righl nf hvn liiuft or nii(irrvLinft Ki liunh in llirir 
^nrI Hil liI<M Fin Mn* rlmiirillnr nf llir rnllirdr:il 
10 m If iu M? 

Mmihul/ilo Mir iii i\rr>ilii H hrul di’Vi'lo]Hil in< 
Ir ft/d Rrliunln in llillv, un Munlngind nl’lnmln nl 
lhri». im iminly lliinlugnnl, lull iiImi liftiil, 
i rlnw.lN nl Onford. T"hr uriftin nf Piirn* rni\i*i- 
niiy nijiy hr irnrril hi M r hniliMi^ jilfonli rl hy 
iln* tvi hiii* nf llu* iinlijiiiiiliTil ruHijiiuir 
rluin li of M ri'iir\irvr lit Iciulim likr Alu- 
hnd ly.r.L mifjirrlril nf frrr lliuifftlil. In inrij r 
Mir* ruiilml of llm (‘Iniiki'i llnk' uf Mm niMn tliiil uf 
Nnlfr Hnini , 1 nod. for Mm null t|ihTn I tun if 
Uurlilug lufisli rn Timl uf M.vluiil. niii Unify, 
lurtv lu- fmihd in Mu’ I’ullrftiulr rlmri'lirn uf 
Si Triilrtolr mill Si i;iui Kr> uliiili idfiinliil 
Ih^Ihui (nun llu* (TmuMfulr l»( l-lW'du, hi 
Mn' iliiriimlli nnlnrv, iiulird, Ui* liml Mu* 

juri dnii.. tin* ilmnirliur nf Mini vn*l 

iljur'rru-, ulijrli i'Xiriidril from Idni-olu hi (I\ r 
/ nrd mid from NnrllimiiiiUiii hi Si. Alhmi’n, 
r-Miriiii l in Iln* nmnly uf Liurnlu mily- 
|Ini Mnuiftli Mm iiiiiV'Twiiii^ i^rujuil fruin 
Mir ruulrul uf Mir rlitturrllur, luul limn, hy 




cm-nru sriumus 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Papal Bulla of exemption, from til lit of llio 
bisliop of the dioceses in which they lay, limy mil 
not escape, nor want to escape, from Lite I 1 ['"tee- 
fcion pnu control ol th G Chwndi, vnlh wU Dm 
privileges and immunities from lay conlrol en¬ 
joyed by the clerical order. On llio contrary, 
they brought a largo contingent of lay folk 
un[lor Llio control of the Church, All rniib, and 
even criminal eases, between acholnra iu\d lay¬ 
men, came under the cognisance of Uio lice tor 
of Paris University, of tlic Chancellors of Ox¬ 
ford and Co mb rill go, aiul of the school in im tern 
of Canterbury and Orleans, anti the rents of tlic 
halls and houses they lived in were eel tied by 
joint hoards of scholars anti townsmen. Um 
servants of scholars, the booksellers, parchment 
providers, stationers, ami other trade am an, 
who mimgtcrcd Id the wants of tho scholars, 
were ranked ns clerics and subject to tlm Chan¬ 
cellor's jurisdiction. The grammar schools and 
song schools of the ehurclics, too, enjoyed nn 
absolute monopoly. No one was allowed to 
Loach a grammar school wiLhout a license from 
the school muster of 8L Paul's in the whole city 
of London, exceptin the emudly privileged areas 
of the royal chapel or collegiate church of Si. 
Martiu's-le-Orand and the archbishop's peculiar 
of St. Mary-lc-llow. Tlic same rule prevailed, 
and documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries show it in process of enforcement, Jit 
York, Lincoln, lloycrlcy, Worcester, Glouces¬ 
ter, St. Alb nil's, and ikiry St. Edmund's. A 
ghnilav monopoly in favor of iho song acluuil 
whb enforced by tho precentor at York. Lin¬ 
coln, and Bury St. EdinundV At the begin¬ 
ning of tho fifteenth century, an nttenipl tu en¬ 
force Lliia monopoly through tlio Jay courts, in 
tho Gl ouceafccr School ensoin Ml Owns defeated 
in the Common Pleas because tho CourL hold 
tluit schools were a spiritual matter nml nub 
cagnUahlo in the Common Law courts. Ah llio 
monopoly was successfully enforced by Llm 
bishop even in 1500, it is not easy to iiiulcmMud 
why the attempt was made. A counter olLwrt 
by a lay court, the Mayor's Court of London, 
to break down the monopoly in London by issu¬ 
ing a prohibition against tho privileged musters 
suing unauthorized rivals in Court Christian, was 
defeated by the monopolists asking (.lie King fur 
a Writ of Privy Seal addressed Lo the Mayor. 
Long nfLer the Reformation, instances of tlic 
cuter dement of this monopoly are Lo he found, 
at Exeter in 1025 by the bishops in favor of 
the old Cathedral Grammar School, and at Win¬ 
ch ostor in 10112 by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, on behalf of Winchester College Hehool. 
But in Ihoao two instances, the opponents of 
monopoly eventually prevailed, at Exeter by 
getting a charter from the Crown, and iU Win- 
cheslav by gelling the archbishop lo wilUdmw 
Ids prohibition, in favor, in both eases by a 
curious coincidence, of a new school in an old 
St. John's Hospital. 

Not only was secondary and higher education 
provided and controlled by the Church, butcle- 


mcultuy cihiraluiu uIhii. The *mig scIuimU c*f 
tlic grind ['lnirt'lirs were Urn original pr'ivinimi 
fur Lliin. The sung M'hunJiiiiwtrr taught n ailing 
and gTainniuT,)in fur us tlie Part* nl. tipmrii, \mi 
liu further, a* preliminary In singing. Ji wjjh 
n Hung acluiijl wliirb I luiiii’i'M l-iLlli: C'lcrgi'iiii 
jiL the iViwrc^' Tub uUi'iided, when bin 
“fclnw" aaid, “I Irriicsilig. l mill lull JSlinill gram- 
imure/' OuIhuU* Lite great ehnrclivaidviiwidury 
lulueulMiii wiw nliiRial everywhere provided by 
the Parish Clerk. He wiumi very ih lh runi per* mi 
from bis niudvrn mimnwnr. lb’ 1 wnn in unler*, 
fuuiLli from Lhr higheaL, the prirsl, In I In 1 lnWiM. 
ilcj or keeper (i/Wirinri«). Pope I.m IV, in S/iTj, 
prescribed DmL every prir*l shniild him* a rink, 
ii Hi Juiliir, tu rend lint epistle ur Icwmiii, At a 
visit alum by lUmuimr uf llhehu* it few veur* 
Inter one uf the iirlirlivi wiw wliHlier the jniri^li 
priest bud " n clerk wlm rim keep a nr hind and 
rund the ciiiaUr." The IkwUxU uf Grigory IX 
reproduced Mu's decree, ridding llmt lhr prieM 
was tu ilim'l his |niiinliloiu is tu send lln ii mhih 
in the chiirch tu lie lunglil. As n hh-iiiih uf 
laying him fur his LnirliiiiK. tin* idrrh was ul- 
uwvil lu charge («r currying rmiml the Indy 
water und llm Judy hrmib Snmrlini* 1 * the ]■ iitI 
uf lmly wulcr eunii-r (urpinr hnjuitrx) wii« nerd mm 
nn exhihilinii fora ]mnrschnlur, nn) lor Ihrih- 
mnilnry Hi'hunlmasler, us in iVekham's 
linn h in Die lliirleehlh und U'llham uf U'yki- 
1 1 nil] "h ill liins. Ill Lin* fmiiti inlli reuliuy m- 
linil u|i|militi ih 1 !iI n hy the J'rinr nf Mnrlinm in 
thepnuryV jinwws*um, iu Ynrksluri- u rend¬ 
ing hi! 11uni ilisliiii't frnin the miiIiw Ni'lmiil mid 
the grammar Hclmul. In l-iU'ijii Liimdn nil tin- 
parish iflcikn nf Die city were bud up hi fun- lln- 
prcceiitnr and warned imL lu irni'li ringing 
wit limit the license of the song wrlninlni-i-iris 
uf Llie I'ulhiulnd. In Die liflmilli ivniiuy 
iLml unwind till" reiidiug illid motiK srlimds hvi iii 
lo Liuvc been bleu liked, while unDiiui-iie or 
compulation were mii.dih n il jlIi ap|iendi\ nf I In- 
writing sehuul, in I]n* I'ulleges uf Aensh r, i\ 
14011, und lliiLlierliuin, r. MSIl In jibnrs **n fur 
apart as ( 'oventry, 11(12, nml HriMnl. H.Vi mul 
1502, the duly uf tnirliing rending is e\pri 'Mn| 
or implied an one nf the |innei|ad dnlii-s uf rIn 
Parish Clifrk. Tliin eijnliiiiii'd iifli-r Die liiTnr- 
muliou. White ICemieL \\\ lays it down us 
purl of Du; proper duties uf the I'nrisli (‘h-rk " i« 
msLriicL nliihlreii in rending nml willing and re- 
benrsmg Lla» chunli niici'liisiu/* Tin 1 iniirls 
of law nfLer the Tulcnilinii Ad held that elemen¬ 
tary Mslimils well! exempl rnun the jurisdieliuii 
nf the urdiiniry p ami hu privaile si lm.iM und ilis- 
mulling HelumlN were eimbleil |u i*i»ni|ifti* wiih 
LUe chundi hu-I inula, Yet wnt i»i IS4II i\ writer 
in tlm finil/r/mui's Mttuttzim i inii|ibiiiiilig nf lhr 
decmlmice uf puridi rlecks Miggi>iii| i)mi 
ihny Hhmild be taken fmm a ln )ler ehir,s >g snmi 

Lo innhogood parish si-1.. It was m 

Ljlitf very time LliuL the wide exinmimi uf “Nu- 
D | Jimr r scIiuuIh I'eM'ivelnl Die nmirul nf I lie 
Church over eleinenlurv eilut'aiiun. I'nbl 
1870 tin* grtiat limjurily hud ipiltl llKlJ mure 
•4 



CICEHO 


CICEIIO 


UiflilhflH I He juvrjftflrol iMI^ir irlHwd^TY iwHllxAa 
^ ri , flUifji fhmrh Ami ll*c *rhool- 

rmf>l* T li«4» mill Hi play I Hr nr^itjn m rhwrh ami 
^|i \]\r choir, $ua Hu? iii4 in lday <4 

Ihp fiftwnlli i^nOiry. hi spitr mf She Ktlurfl- 
Linn Aclw. 1 H?tt l«j liK, mwl U*» Imrt. liial rm*r 
nuliltv rlctrmnlMY wriwwia lw? «n pj'^nU v( 
munry from rsmuirn’Ml, many mv «ti)l mmlrr 
flVrii-l Vtniudi rnwlrcd. A. Y H 

rnrJiwrjtv K?3n---.sriifiTi in Tim I'^irr 
Cjit ? n»ir; nUw llwi'irw" J$rMt*ra«; 

Bciimoi*: miruMwvriMN a\ii rUr. 

CICERO. MARCUS TfJLUUS. — Tlr» in ngsl 

Jiuiriflii of ilir* IlMMisns, u« fammiA a# mjm *4 Uw? 
grraU-«l wlwl«r« «f afiUf|Miljr and m 9 V pr-ai- 
m\. Hinder uf hie wy Myln ammu itm Hmnan^ 

A friend nf Julian t 'imar »md <4 tmwl (4 I Hi* in- 
nurulijil Human * »4 ||n» j.w-nM, h* bw Jefi im a 
crillcrliun of more ihson mix!)* immlnrd Mier* 
vhirh rniiMii'iim juti imvalu-aHl'’ Hndy of mailer id 
fv»r lHr Mudy »>f 0*r an<| |w4il-i<« <4 Ivm* 

jimr. an sri-11 a* fol the di^'U^UMii <»jf Jim kTi. : s fee¬ 
ler of ill*’ wrii-’r Ihpmg 11 m* hll^r |w> "f Hi* 
lih\ wlii'ii the iMiHli'-fil nmililiiiii* a! Ihnmr 

r ,H,,j f r]|l |m« fHil^liiiNh! lV*sn lujUlir* life Hi) r\ 

I inn", lit" tHvMril Himw'W U* the cmrijwain*mri if 
dvjilW'n ‘in 1 hat^ry miii mu xnmniH s-ile,* nf 
riiilw j i|iliy In Hi- fi»lh«»'”d in I Hr nmm 

lirvi-k W'wtH'® HU Hv v WWf i mH;ii"r1.», Hat 1)1- r V' 
pimnit'll Ifjr^r Ml ,T-I H*w*ii«isl)Iv Hl*niTa**M« and 
jyviiipfllliiim inawmr, lHr -addiliMW *4 hb 

iiirn rnnd^ 9 Hrm deJi&MHd flf* <fdl 

ill i|w it In hi rlriHrhl* in hmwng. I hr immd* of 
H\Ur ho^maIuwvw. Ivvru in H** hfeurm* ' K^rxi 
rii"i^ni^i| ?i« r?v:rnH»i of !Hr l^lin li!!- 1 
rrstv jr!y|o. am] Ini oil Siiim It i |H<' jwit^’nli 

km ilniiuut nutliMr «*r inmH-m wiiH-r *4 I^Mn 
ll.l,» Ikm’II Mlliilrtiirijr-r-rl by ln»**1yilr J llw 

rvi'ivnl iif lr'iTiiiiiff lH r Vniinuni-fll^ H»»ii 

«.« n (HTfrcl i»9yli»!ir m^K a* a a h 1 (! 
itf.r,), ait il ranir !*■ iw- ralH J,. lH<» 

wluiir aU 1 " I'o»ww*-i|U<r'4illy :ill -riiiiilriiisi 
imil.ih i| I 'u^rni (vMin llti 1 siju! I Hr pn- 

mlimi Ilf LUrii iM*rn]*j<n| Hi lh-r‘ *rii<KA« Ha* 

Ihi'H Hvrimmly iiiipAirv^l up i<* n«w, Ai slif? 
llllUL lib H*I!•*»)« hl?k f JjS.rlr^ if!|>« ^i ll fib W ! 3" 
lilt)I*. Wrfr rnivl by H*.»l ?*ji. Hi'his 

ilr\‘Mh r rl Iti buliii Uma 4iip)T9U^fiv.|, n *r|™iinn 
frniii lln 1 omtlinai* hm r'f.nim l<i 1^' iVir* rhi* f 
ill villH'insiH v.«riiiu» 

11;iVi' INr A i‘M ii|.'i4i' H« friHl ii frmv *4 !lj<» in 

illiiM rniiuu mf ilir hi^Uiry *<1 Oi<r j prrwil. "f »4 
I'ii'i’fii'ii ipwn t'liiirai lrf 

Tlir niilv Jinni nl JiH" |!?/*1 li-nut rmnn i|«#H 
lu ii* in Onii Uv rklrm'li. bi|( lljvfr i% si nm* 
I'll I* 1 Till iH Hiuniml iv[ nviilHi.ril l«i Mlil^iK^il 
froin lii» rnMr>i|MiriiH'lirtt /iiixl fiirini lii« ullurT 

wnrh*« Vklnir 'Kill|RH"i’ii ini!lull'll main 1 i |l i” 

iiiiTmi<N rrf»'Tii'iirj-fi in him in*«si pmrtirfll 

liinilvih lili* h liV riU^inhaii 1 laviit^n 11 A SnW 
Viirb, wliirfi ili nH hi a r'lr-wf. r^inlitL 

iiml yri j4]i|ih'iin11\r iinniii-r Willi llii> nmny- 
niiHil lUHiu Trt'llu|«i , » U(i i!Hiuilcm, in 

iiHii vviirlli rrinliMK Mumm-ai-ii'* i p hl1iUai4«li‘* 


Btlnitnalicm fnr JwHiifr Vmmr wan t'uuplrfl with a 
Whvi'KintJin^ niiilMn|iL fcir (’iri!ro 4 nrirl lib 
in juihml viiMv lirnl n nnutiilrTiilih? nmjjljuico 
>\i si mwrt, Mat il lm« runic tn l>y mure ktuI 
murr ^|i|ir#'cp?ik-fl ilmi ihasc rlmmilrrjKticji 
wiiirVi miaiml Mniiitnwii’H pi urn irriiiHlilulu 
|l*e fvlTKinjwL jRrmnnl fur n Iifp.1 ■ i^liinuli" af 

n^Mirc, jiml Mini n innu wlm tliil whnl 
lw ruuom-^i Ui lw ri^lit in the fner of lull np- 
I'Tcrbhi.ji of llu riihmiiirnrrvi filial nj^jiiiwL I lie 
pmmjiSni^i rif ;il(irllnpi nml wlf-iuM rcul in in 
italiiy fi hern, A very nympalliclk treat mint 
b Hint In On ft in Jib lAIrrnnj 11 vA^ty uj Rime 
UW'ftM, while Frrrtfn'i) ttijwiieatifkij in 
Ilia Hrr*ilnr.*a nml /VWnir of Rome uliriulil uoL 
l^ ; fwjjlrrlnr 

f ice(<i 11 hi tit ltc ftlatlHil in hut environment 
In Hr fully uihJitpUhkI. Fur Dib |Uir|i 0 Pi; 
lW.iVr».«K:'i’^ Iwffl no <t hi» FrirwU (Now York, 
IfcWM fi ml Wiinlf Fnwh'r’p tfnriol Life at Roma 

fAr \iv *f | \ra* York, jlMlfl) crinniit 

Mwi plTMimly n i Mmihi iolril, while lhe iiiHiv* 
pHirlinw* in Tvinll'fl t'vrrrxfnnnfrrtrt’ of (’itffit 
il vol* , lM.VHlHl j rniilniii :m jin- 

inm^mmujui of vnhmMi’ mnhrutl fnr Nluilyiu^ 
hi* pr-pMimil. p>liIirjif t mill lihrarv rchiiiniiK. 
’rh'w whu ate iiiirnnlnl in liin inlhii'iirr mi thr, 
li1«-7iatuTM «»MI Irmniu^ of i>r|ilwi|IJt’lil nja»'H Will 
fuiA I hi* iVhiiujiMy innlul liyZulin«ki, tVrrm 
(wi HVimM <ftt JuH/iiuitffTlf (24 rtl,, l,vi|r/iK, 

IWbn whifr- Hia |M>^ji jirM in llm rln^irHni of I lit 1 

MhWW Aarii b |Vu mihjrrl "f i^ruttV The I’nif 

is oil rr Ibr ffr.itaSinn of i )Virt) pra ri Motlrl 

of Sly-fr {Srw Yiiik, MUM), An Jir was IIK ill- 
limaiv HH ihI of I'mnir, ulihmiith \m (uililivul 
Mpjvnirni. Jill «]UMriM»iitii*nf ('iniMif Imvu n nrrul 
r)i^ U* ilu with rirem; henrr l)n* lumku n>- 
H rn 4 !m iii I he article nn Croat flmuhl uhtu Im> 
rilol Ipi-rr 

‘riinv him" hrrii Himniieinhle nliiiimti nf 
C iri' fH in whole nr ill |uirl wirin* I lie cvfifin j/rm- 
rr/»A ti 14ns, Iml (lie i P»r|mfi hnn Ik^ ii Inn j^ri ni 
fur many ruiu|ilclr rililLinim in imnleru liiuc?, 
The r4ilnnv?i i,f Mniiir a ml Kny^er (Hirlin, 
\Yridimtriii') ainl hy lYitihruh anil Minllii 
1 1 T. uhm r J iir»* iJm- iiiijhH n wiit, iihiih 

fpmti IV Oyfunl IrM nnw in i niimr Ilf JHlhlii n- 

inm Viy Wilkins ami C lark which inark^ a ftn ul 
nxlvnnn* in the miicbni nf Ilu* The nnlv 

rnnjilrlf* e4ilinii nf Ihi* Ornlurfi* with 1%njiTinli 
itnP’p b that Hy Hr* hr, (>l vi»H » l.unilon, ISrpl 
l*v'pSi T now (umly rmi of iirinl, Mnl llirn* are 
nuirirTiiM ' i^liiinm* nf inmviilunl nmlimui. Of 
hi# WU^rw, in riiMithin In llir i Ailtuii Hv T.VUi ll 
nltfive inrhiiuiiiMl. llie ■se|rrliu|i nf W’alwin HJ\- 
(onl, isuit is hii|HatmU The latter him heeu 
mlinimhlv Imndsletl 1 1 %" Jrfthn CJ'I nl . Jmiululi, 
lHKi I I >1 fid 11 m>| ulilMiioi there i« mi lurk. 

*rhen« have laeji n myriml nf uluilh* uf (/ire- 
ritip’s from nil luiinl^ nf view, Tim 

importitm rirt-ni wmiks air HeHri lnn's 
fitwtfx xur h Inotjue ■ / fii jrriwininVr *fr (‘irrVjJU 
fTari** It^iTH ZhTimwki^ f)w f'fjlijftrJjmnrH in 
IHrot** Hvdrn UMHH nrnl UturaiKlVi 

ktwfrs mr le zlylc du d\$conn tte (Mrvn 
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(Faria. 1007). (Jo mnlcto lexica to Ins apnoclica 
fiiicl philosophical works have been proiinrcfl liy 
Merguct (Jenn, 1877-1^04). _ Fop the legal 
questions involved in the Ornlion*, 
frugal Procedure in Cicero's Time (Oxford, ] 001) 
vvill bo found valuable. A. complex bibliog¬ 
raphy meuy bo (omul in the books above cited 
und in Tcuffcl'H History of Latin literal urc 
(translation by Ware, London, 1001; now Cier- 
nmn edition announced). G< b, 

CICERONIANTSM. - - A term applied in 
rhetoric and prose stylo Lo the a tan (lards estab¬ 
lished by Cicero anti Exemplified \\\ Ida Works- lUul 
in the history of education Lq Uio cxn^pcrJiled 
humanistic tendency of tlra BisleeiiLh and seven¬ 
teenth centuries which pilule the inuLation □! 
Cicero's style tfiQ chief aim of school Work. 
Two schools of eloquence flourished flt RoiHQ in 
the time of Cicero, the Atticigtsand the Asiatics, 
The genius or tho great orator lent itself, how¬ 
ever, to neither, hut freely micl independently 
fashioned a third whose theory is embodied in 
tWa Dc Ofcilore, the Ornforj and the Druhw, where 
ho sets Forth the aim of eloquence Lobe docerc, 
dckclare, cf moucrc; the menus, Lalinc i fifmic, 
ormie cl avtc dicoro. The whole is based on gen¬ 
eral cidturo, and may be gained by imitation if 
ectro is taken to imitate only Lfie virtues of Llio 
piodcl. Controversies grew out of the state¬ 
ment of this theory. Ihutus ami CnVviiB criti¬ 
cised Cicero's style as roiliindnnt and uver- 
clnborato. CresQr wrote Dc Amdogiu to refute 
Hcuncof the passages of the D<j Orufora reltiluip; 
to the importnneo and menus of obtaining 
Mine. Callus Pollio wroLc against the stylo 
of Cicero, and was answered liy Suetonius and 
Aulua GolYius. One, Lnrgui9 Lieiniiis, is men¬ 
tioned by Gcllius ns having written w book en¬ 
titled Cicero mntflw. Quin Lilian stands out ns 
the first great tmd ardent Tidvocnto of CieovonU 
nnism, All Ins influence aL Rnine in eriurt and 
school was exerted to esU Wish a definite aya- 
fccm ol tocluiiquo which recognized Cicero as 
the model. In Jijs Institntio Oratorio, he follows 
very minutely the theory of Dc Ontfare and 
UnRus, acknowledging hia debt to Cicero at 
every point. We got in the first books the 
formulation or mica fur orthography and gram¬ 
mar based on Ctecro’a usage. This Is the begin- 
mtvg of that pl\i\se of Ciceicnmnram whirh was 
cIcfilinBil to control Latin composition in tho 
schools of modern times. TaciUw and tho 
younger Pliny were pupils of Quintilian, and 
naturally wera suppurlcrs of Uio mm ideal. 
lMiny iii Ilia Letters says that his ambition is Lo 
rival Cicero, whom lie places above nil Tacitus 
shows a atiulieiV imitation of Lhe mas Ur in Uio 
pffilopmi ilo Oraioi'ihift, which teems with bal¬ 
anced period^ and elaborate figures; Init in Jijs 
inalurcr stylo ho departs flam \m earlier Lvain- 
ing and nan no longer bo called a Ciceronian. 

The Church Fathers were divided in their 
allegiance. Tho neo-Tulin iiUrnduecd from 
Mricn won many, yet Cicero had some able 


Followers kliinuhin Felix \yl\h mi inUrb pf a 
Ciuuroiiiun that In? wrote un nr^mm illative 
dialogue ntsriuiiuliiiR lu ClirisLimiily wiflmut 
the utw of u hiuglu CUr'intiim ox|irvMU‘U; lac- 
Untiitf (r/.n,) Avon llm title of Inc " 4 ‘tirinhivij 
CiceroHU Ainlirum! (tjv.) inlrnihim] in I n lhe 
Church a manual id oUihh hiufi'il on the lh 
Qjjhiis; and HU dnroim? \rj.v.) ^trnvp In rim- 
qiicr jirojudim* by derlariug Mini hr huit 
fmind no cmilriulicliuii lidlwem n Cii’i rniiiaii 
and a ChriHtinn. 1 hiring lhe MhVAle Am-fl 
Cicero mnnintil Lhn iimdcl fur tin’ bln rul art 
of rhetoric an prurlirvil in (hr mi JhhiIh; for (but 
diviHLun cit t'lLpilluV Lihnvif ArU wliu h 

deals ivith rlirlorii- is imiinly Imurd un t ii'iTip- 
niun imago. In Uin c'urly prrinil of I In 1 lluliim 
Kenni^aneti ClccrunianiHiit beriimi? n jirnini- 
ncnL phnfie nf the revival of h umiiiu. lVlrurcb 
raveled in Uio mnrvelmiH linrjimiiy of ('ircniV 
periods before be wjh old rnmigh In viiiilrj^miiv) 
Ilia KeiiHC, and vvopL hmuuiai’ his fmlu r 
cned Ln burn bin beloved bunk*. Win n Un- 
tiimplolo mnmiHrrijiis id Ih Ornhirv ami Un- 
/nsfifiih'd Oirtfurfri were diamvercil (r< Ml7l, 
Rcliulnro inmiediulnly Uirncd Lip P'lijiyinp. i jiirnri- 
ing, unnuLrtLing, and imilnliiig iln^n wurk^. 
QmiUilinn usnl an tlm gunk* in l In 1 1 ’nin ri-li- 
orgnniznLinii uTnnliiiul eurrieula, ninl i"uvru In-- 
came Lite mndfl For i‘iini|MiHilinii. AL Un- Pni- 
VGiniLy uf Fiulini, (iHhpunini Ibir/’i/.vn r^.i.) 
lcnUirftd on the Dr Orubirr nml urnniHrd a I'M 
Tor bis sluilenlN miliUr’il liirintuh*- m/ r.rnri7ii- 
fiVurrin arromuwdnUw (r. Mill), wliirh mm hut n 
guide m ( iceruuiitu unuge. Wo Imvo t iiinriinp'H 
trsliiiiouy Lind it aviih Uimiigli llur/izvn ihuL 
Cicero win luml mid Hlinlinl in nil lJm mdnuil* 
nf Italy, (iuurliin da Vermin (i/.i,) niirl A’ii- 
Uirino da. TVltri 1 (r/.r0 wuil forth Frnin lh.- 
hctnrcH of Wun'mn Ln i^lulilmh tin- murl 
nrlinoU nL M;uilun ainl Jigrrnrn, ]jj Ilo- oiir- 
rlanlnm nL Mniiliin Cicero ww^ oinphn/i/i'iV 
lhough other cln^ic ntilliiiM wen- hluilii il, Vil ■ 
lorhio lenturoil oil lie Itiniurt', ami m^iuil to Imvi* 
been excelled in l it? iulirpnduUmi uuly liv 
Lnr«. Jt in fair to Miy that Uiih ^I'biuif u ith 
ils npiriL, ciirrirtiliim, nml nu lhiiil iiiuugiiraliil 
a concunlion uf ('irn’Oiiiiuimiu wliioli nluoil fur 
tlie fltmly of conlunl mi well as forin, and whii h 
the re hi re wns dchliiird Lo eimu- into einifJirt 
with Llial or llir HLriider Hi-rl of <'jiTPiliiiuin nf 
Lhe flixLcentli rriilmy- "J limigh ViitiiTinn wim 
the nutlior of jin LexilninkH, two Jjiliu grninioiir* 
of wide rujuilaLion won 1 imblishril liy his jiiqiils, 
a Riuall mielniKcd nu ViUnviuo'H Lno hiug. nun- 
pile<i liy JaaiiiremiH (I'lfiU), mid LIip* lurgi* vd- 
uinonf Pornlti (r/.i».) (l-UlK). wliirh lm^ I In- ilm- 
linction of being the first iinhIitii f. n I f n urn in- 
mar. (iiiiuiuu'H Hi'lnud difli'rnl in mi i^ruiiul 
from 11 lal aL MuiiLiin. Ciei-rnwna ]>r* i'lniin-iitly 
a reap ted ris tlm hum If 1 ! fur iirimr i‘oiii|iiisiUnii v 
being studied firnL Uirmtvdi Ihh uml lull r 

tlirmigh his rheluncid writing*. A iliiuilnl 
(InflcripCmii of lliia Hchnnl nui hr fun ml in Uni- 
tin In (* uu rilin' 1 a Dc *\ fduif- ifiiriiufi. 

(1450). Two oilier eilunuUnind ireiLlisi-H of 
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nhmil lliu< dab’ in?4v l«r* nl.r:d a* |irnm«*linic llm 
rirmmmn ivlrul laid »Uimi li.v lturiixjra nml Vil- 
lurimi: till? l>r l)hrrar»atn rJwnolMiwr uf ,'Krtrmi 
Svlvim tg.f/.l <11^15 Rn*l Ww tte rfMrfii* rl hilm* 
nt l^fniifir*In Mriini 
'rim ilrvrluimuril uf llml. |i)mwrif 
j«m wlii' Ii inmlr* rfwici Hu* I’xHUitivc mntJrl nf 

ulylf liml nimhi'd *mrh mum* hi ward Ilu< 

riid fpf lhr ftflwnlli rrntnrv thal \hn raiiuiinl 
('irrrnninnB nf llir tyjw nf Hnrim&n min** in 1m 
nuuUrdimriirmu^.aufl llu* ^’rvilrimil/ihirHwrrr 
pfini‘iiJrrr4 ih»* nnly imp ilinfiplw. Oiil uf ihm 
ilifTrrrurr nf inhrjirphilinn nrrw lluwp fnitiuiM 
pniilTnvi*r»ii"fi »»l iViwiu IlfarfidinJ nml l-urrrmi 
Valin fa.e,), f!ijnifrainrnw»« I‘iru nml J'irlrtp 
Ihmlm, AiiRrln Vnluiatm ami l'auln t'urlm, 
ah well n-« llml Iriujl linr* nf rli«fKr^ and Hrfrnmi 
inplil ulrd hy I lip Wrwmiaim* nf IT.tMiniM 
Tim lirffl. uf llir** 1 fnnl rnyrrwpfl nriRiiinI^Cil in n 
rnUriHin uf l'ujULin’N ifirlinn, wliirh hr 1 mi^I» 4 
lu Xh* |wrfrrl rirrmiimvi, iimd*' by nur nf VulliVs 
pupils Vnlln Imd lw*rn nlurnlnl nl Mtiilun 
iiuiIit Yiituviuu. lull In* pirfrmd QtiiniUi 
rirrrn, iilul rr'lahlmlird n srhmd al Ilnmr* fll.VM 
willi l)|i' AtiuVi^l |illv'Jmr«i T nf rolling IJilildilinn 

iivrp C’irrrn fahT hr wnph* hi* rlrynnlttu* 
LniitinrliiiiyunrAii which hr |inm|i,|nm miNinkmi 
ill t’irrrn. n1uil|| willi nUirr nUrirhl wnlcm 
Tim r|uarrrl uvi-r Mylr* #a,w ImL n miiinr pnrl uf 
llu* iMTimiinl hrlwcmi llir l«u uini, ImL 

in Hip rimmi* Ilf hi* nllnrfe u|««li Vnllji, I'riRam 
unyw: " Wlitil iMii In 1 n jiluimT nr mum nprit 
Hiitn nf Blii|n*1iiy limn fur hip hi iliirr lu I h* di#- 
[iliwd M l Lit IWrnV rlmpirnrr nml 1 m Ihink 
V\ri\ \v> rim hupnwr wynvu A 4 , No wwu hfc* 
rvi-r ilnml In flu lhi?i l*-fnn\ Valid, llm imaiI 
dntf, I hr rnililiM I'rviliT* ill 1 ’ WrAhAlilU{ |H T II ifmM- 
(I T, rHiPfuiliK fnim «uinr' hrivrl, aHiif’krt I irrn, 
wllrini all nrhiimvlr<|Ri k In hv I hr ftnlilru ^Urfllll 
nf rhniip'iirr *' 'V|n- |i-llrr» nf Vnlilinli uinl 
l'nrlE!*! (HUI) fnriM fmlly Ihr lir^l B-f*rinii!» mn- 
Irnvi'iay nn Lhr wilijm In ihin IViUimn umia- 
Inin* I lull iii'liv jilnnl hi iiinuili I > in |HKwili|r. 
llimijlh I'lwasniral mnfh h an* nm'|ilp»l. llml. 
imlJiiiiM is mnrr tlarii'imm limn llu-* npwly 
urmni nn|iirniiiiuii, anil Mini imiliin^ in. muri 1 
lliuu Unvftp him** nf l l in n>: (‘urVPfti 
iliflinU I In* |iru|ii»niliiHl llml f'iivrn Hhinilil III* 
I la* t'Xrlilnitr niMili l uf Ih^uiiih 4 il i^ fuulhli 
In imiluh 1 iiny rxrrjil ilm lM'*r nml llml iuiilri- 
Linii, ninh r luml hy I in nn i« in ri ^iiry in 
rniiiium'il imii . Tin 1 IrUiT* uf l v M‘u nml hpinlm 
li:iJ'J i:.i:il «rr Himilnr in miihnl mi»l 
iiu ul. llnninli vt-ry untrh hmn^r. Uriuhu wah 
III!’ |UW-||lilirfll liiul'r nf llir pil rhi ('in'nillilllM. 

irliM-ia- nuinlm nf alyln urr ivpII Pxr‘[ii|ilili« il iml 

milv in llilM li'llrr Iri l'ii’ii, Iml nl«n in liin Ih*h\nj 

“f ( rijirr, wln n- hi' t iilhi tin- umiiiri|utl ruiiiu il- 
lurn |iu[rr.n nmsrrij>li ( 1 hr min* pirjjiHPfl pp»fn(r*. 
I In* r>Jiiu|* iltvi, nml l hr r anlilial^ ^rinifrirr*, in 
nnii'l* in iinilnlr IWrn, Sinluli lu h/ p ) l wlumr 1 
IIIIIIII* IH iilwnvH linkril willi llml «r Umnlnnvlirii 
l 'irprniiimiK nn* im nlinur.l, iliil mil fiillntv f ‘ii'i-ru 
wi »*hivisfhly, imil in Iih /V / 4 ihrri <r irrtr iu*iihu\mli* 
hr i|im*h nnL h i up Cimni ** lhr nnly UUHlrl. 


Pnlilinri :nnl I'irrj lmlli |irrArhnl nml prnr- 
IipmI lln-ir ilnririnp in Klori'inv, 1 inh willi nnly 
mialrnilr anrri'Wi, fur tin? HrlinhiM nf I inly wrn 1 
fnM virMiujl in llir T*HirU r inUrpTrliiliim nf 
imirnlinu Thr I'iiivrn*ily uf I'mlmi, whirli lunl 
lu^n llir lintiir nf Hnrii«itA nml llmL mrly Im- 
ninni^m wliirh umifthl Un» Apiril nf f 'irrrn nml 
iml llir furm im rrly, lunl untr hfnuiu 1 llir rriiUT 
nf \hv nlrirlrr nrri. llrniVio liA'l wlllrrl Ulcrr. 

VillniirivAimn M-W?) nml IiniifluHuH ( \?\'2,2) wirn 
nf rlu Ukrir in llu* Umvrmly- nml 
nmiiiiR Ihr rlmlrniH were Jlr^inulil I'nlr, linli- 
nirr. nnrl Urilrl. 

( irpruiiiArii^rn limiinr n limit it nf griinml 
inU-ri'ilin Krnnri' nml flrrmnny upun llir puli- 
liriWiTiii of ilu> fiVrrrJuinnms nl Ktiuhiuih (g.r.) 
flfliK). flrfnri' llml linir Krimniuw lunl rrili- 
riaul llir Jlnlirm ( irrrn/iinnH nnd Inul lirru 
rrilirinpil hy UiI'm, lull Kurnpr lunl ftivni lilllr 
hrril. KrA^miiH wjjh nf llir pnrly IInlinn UrnniH- 
panrr 1 Hrhunl Hr lnTipw-rd in llir imituliun uT 
I'in runinu form nml ilirlmn, lull hr wmilrl iml 
niihurdiniUr Mihjrrl nmiu r in farm, unr vmuhl 
hr nur viirnluilury 111 in uHnfl ('hriHlinn 

lliniiPH wlirii in hin fTrrnuiirjuiiJi In' llml riili- 
mlnl lhr HTvili' imilnlnrH, pirkini; llirin mil 
nml rrvirwiiiK ihrir fnull^ In? fmiml hiimulf 
im hr iTXiin.'WM'M il, li nn hh» niimiiH huriirlH,'' 
J r. farr flMl) nml hlii iiiir Unlrl (l/i'l. r i) 
nniiwrrr il Itji^uuui. M’Uitia fnrlh n tmuiiu why 
f 'irrru JNliniihl lur llir i Nrhlwlw jiliuM, VrL (Jriiy- 
iriK ilinl llir ririTimimiH n fih' il in rmul ur In 
iillir vrirnhiilury nl nny nllu'r 

luillmr KrnnrUi’Ufi I’luriiliiH SuI/iiiiih (iri!l[J), NL 

.\u\uuim MuirluH \ \ fiNhi, VvVvn^ Uwwvw {VfiPMl 
fjf.r.). nml JlniririiH SlriihumiM (1^781 nmliiiuril 
11m riili> n|r hr^iiu hy LniNriiiiA. 

Thr i.tril uf llu 1 ('irrriJiiiniiM In uwr llir vi>- 
raluilnry nf f inni n^illlril ill llu* [Hililini- 
Imil iif h’ximn*, ii1iT,'i*a hnukn. riiiiiinriiliirirji. 
nml rliriurii'M. .Vjiiuiik llir iiiimI iiii[inrlniil uf 
lhr*r ur< llir fJA«rrhi(iu«»i uf Ni**uU, llw" f'nwi- 
virnhirir* uf Dnlrl, alnl llu 1 Thrxtturuit nf 
IlnhiTl KHliriuir, wliirh wi n 1 m*ml nuivrr^illy 
n* llm Hliimhinl Iml in diriiniinrii ii fur intirr 
limn u rmliiry, Ni/.f.iili'* (Hwnmfwti# wn* 
linsi puMiiihril in Un-Min. in Ifi’.IIL H iiCiit- 
wnnl rijilnl nml rnlnrKnl hy JhuiihuK XnnrlmH 
and (Viliu^ SitiiihIiih f'urin (JIawI, 1 flISi; hy 
Murr llm Niimurmhipihi iriTli) ami 

( hn^hipli t (liV lIjiriim (Hnwl, l.W) umlrr llir 
\iUr nl Thr mum* f.iATnniiiiiiiJi; hv Alrx, ^'rnl 
l“i*Sl with llif iiili* uf Awwrnluu 

/idfimir hy IIikvkM (\ r i'iiirr % flllllll 

nml (jturnin 11 Karrijilmi (I'luhiii, 17*111 mnlrr 
llir lill> nf b'tiftui r'irrniiiMiMiu*. d'lUTu Wi'h* 
uImi nliriili/id i'ili(iniiH liv AiiHUuiim Srhiilu»i 
(CnTninii , |a7HI willi u |irrfnrr hy >hihn Slurni 
(ArnriUnrnii IftWM. w\\s\ mu* l»y AUlun Mnitjt- 
liiiH (IVnninf., MlHI), Tlu* Thrmurim uT lv«- 
Ijrinir, lirnl inililmliml in a Uuw hiliu viiliiuii* 
luli 1 inn in I.Vlfl, wrul llirmiflh rnrimiH liujilifi- 
niiitiiiH, Jiul witH iml rxi'hiHivrly i jrrnmijm 
Thr f'iimmrnhnirH uf Hulul (l*yoliH, 

Wim niiviT hu iiHulilr hmiiUHi U wna not nljilia- 
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bcticnlly arrange cl. An abridged form tt))- 
neared in 1595 with a preface by Sturm, which 
>VEVa printed in 1GOG an appendix to the 
Ni&zofilexicon without credit, ao« in 1734 with 
credit, , . 

At the close of the sixteenth century general 
in tor cat in Ciceronian imitation hart more or 
leas died out because of the increase of busiest 
in the use or the vernaculars; yet until well 
up into thcr aightoentU century articles on Llio 
aubjeat in no small muflber can be found. Cer¬ 
tain it is that all through the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Latin formed almost the cmtbo subject 
matter of the curricula of the grammar schools 
and that Cicero was considered tlio fiiml au¬ 
thority in usage nod form, This is exemplified 
by such representative! Schools as SL FauI'b in 
London, the Callage do Guyenno in France, 
and the Gymnasium of SLrashurp, which, es¬ 
tablished in the first lmlF of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury under the impulse □! tho llcnatanncQ. 
held with more or less vigor to thoir ideal until 
the soientiric and realistic movements ill educa¬ 
tion forced modifications. 1, S, 
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AftttftiofKrfQtculua. (Qeiieva 1578 .) 

Stdum, Johann. Db <inffiilifme aralDrio hhri Ires 
(ArganUirrxtl, 1574.) 

■Du [Aierarum Ludia rede apenendh Liber, (Argon- 
lonul, 1543.) 


VillaN l, r'lLJI 1 I'll. LMcr dr f'YpifrrfiJi f'inrrnt\\\t fnmnfu 
cwdmp, (Plrircnre, 1 H- 17 .) 

Viveb, Juannkii L. /Je trariewUs /Jtsci'idi»M. (f“idnn. 
Aar., lB'dn,) 

WalcII. j, H, Jfifitoriu crilira LaUruie fioffumr. (Lrlji- 
riff, J 72 fl.) 

WoodWaild, W- JI. h'fnafrj in AilwYiftpH rfurinp the 

dot! [tj flu- Mt‘inn's nailer. ((/n lul .ri rf , UHlfl.) 

Viflorino tla Ftllrc. \l'hiikliriiU | Qi lW.) 


CINCINNATI, CITY OF.—The nrroiul 
largest city in llio stnlu uf Oliirj, nml Mm Imd- 
[\\%' GQiutncrcUl city uf Dm NimDitrni pnrt uf tin? 
state. IncorpuruLud iih a city in In 

1000 the Lula I no|Mil (i Uuii wnn U«S5 f $IHl£. nml iln 
cs Li mu Led jmpulnl'um in 101111 \vn« ilfil/dlM, liti 

fleftoed cciT^mAf, yc*«rw pf *i*h« M) r .l4J 
in 190D; mid its tidal nrliuid mndlnii-nl in 
day scUqoIh wrh *1U,0I)2, mnl J*UH in nmlii 
scliook The enrollniiMiL in |iriynlu nml jmrn- 
chinl sehuuln wad iDjIKIl luldiliorml. Of I hr 
loUl po]iiihition in 1000, IN |MT mil wrrn 
foreign bum, anil 4.4 per cent wrru iu'rtiuh. 
Of Llie fureiKD burn, 07 jilt mu nvrv Ui nmn i 
mid 10 per cent Irinh. 

History. — l'rlvalc-vpnluro nrlirjidH rxwlnl 
in Ciuciimali liefon; 1 HOD, mnl in IN 17 u lain- 
cnbtcriaii selinnl of -Himilur type whk nin ui il. 
In ISIS John Kidd, n H'irnllhylinker, lu iinrndii d 

S1000 per aininiu for “ tin 1 i , ilurh\iuii of ... 

chihlmi ami yuiUliH nf (Ijicinimli/’ Inn in 
1H25 the fund was lukeii frrnu llm city liy liia 
heirs. Another IriiuihL for tin 1 nuinn |mr|nnti* 
was limde in JN2-] by Tliuinini lliiglirn. 

In 1S2.7 the 8tiilo ernulid n lieu' rnmnmii 
school law, wliiehg ihiiouk mlirr ihiuga, jim- 
vulcd for “ a timird of Trunli i w mnl \Vnnr* 
far tlui Coinmun iScIujoIh " nf ( 'im iiiniii!. 
This Jlimril, enhHjHling nf live men, in ninjniu - 
lion with Uw City Council, vyuh tii levy tuul 
eoller-t Iaxo.h for nml to niiiiiitiiiii itiiiiiiiuiii 
schools, 'j’ltf? /iiVHt tmlflie NcJmnl n|reneit 
in J82N, with ImLwreu 70 mnl H(i ]iujiiK. Tin? 
achnnls at find met willi Kmil liinil M]i)i"^iiimi, 
both Crum the people mid Mil* Cimneil. 'I’h 
awaken public intercut, imlilie ixniiiiniilinini 
were iuBtitiiled nml hlvcci purmb^ wvre em¬ 
ployed. Them? were kepL up fur aume yinrn, 
cnlmiiialhiff willi lh^ /jruol wireel nWde uf 
iliine, 1S33. The rpsult ivua lliul the iii nplr 

were won over to the mipporL nf Die ..Is, 

nml bunds were isHtiud in INI! I INNo In I mil il 
eight new sdi(inllimiHe,H. 'Hie (ir*l priulrd erlmul 
vepuvl, issued \\\ 18311, ftbmvrd an i^xpeiidilnrt 1 
of S777H in Uie preerdiiiK year, $l7, r i nf wli’ndi 
wna for jimnmm ImioJih for jmpiK iunl fur 
bmuiern for the .sMinnl piinulia. lim li inihii r. 
at Hint lime, selceinl auch iexLliunln* mnl 
inadn micli a eouran id study iih In- haw lit fur 
his ward, without referem'i' tii (he hiIotm, 

In 1837 the Itimvd wiw eulnrued in iwn frnui 
oaeli of the (ire wards, iiiHleud nf ujjr, uinl new 
school difllricls were orgniiunl. In JK.1N 
Behoola wort* ch Lai din lied in nrpliun Dayliiiiia; 
in IN-10 the Ciormrm laiiKWuge wiw inirmliin'il 
into the enniimui hcIiqoIh; in 1841 a npieinl 
fcnelier of pemnRiiahip was employed, and own- 
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inic uplucw»ln fnf mm wir ftjwninl; in IM'I Hi* 
lead ling of v#k« 1 M*'aw. in l*Mfl 

JMvi M»*r *rll**4« 

wrn * iwl* war*' uniform; in 1M7 

a rr) ,V T11 | M*h JfW, tMlfc a fwM of 

H,|V., «-JW* *:pSM''U»4^-4.: |M •wImwJ* k+T 

rrinh'd rhildm? ^■' rr =» law, irt 

1H.VK |»j/»vjiM M liw rV<r^p #4 a »4v iMiippi* 

jn^ iiih ii 1 m( !>>' |»ih|i^!av in 1*51 

Uw llughr* and Mk kith mrW4* 

B-rrr iTnwiduhM, in 1KVHV J« aj-i|***inl 

•f4^|^'4t)H* , t>4 r T4 *4 Srk'*4» jUV-Ji hi l?^‘ r 

^ JJ]fY | „f *J>u*1<rr-*r P)*i>4 VwilkH'ff, i 9 -'* l*-V| 

|ltrdU?r *r1w«A». in nbirfc H*r 

pf I In* irli^lBirIT ndnunta wrjr ir^fl'i-tf-hd >t» 3 a fr!fi '7'i‘ 

In| nr i nhrm''da« 1 *' *‘'k<«4 - w* 1 >4«* ! J? a«I.. b a 
l£,V< fVf tiijva f«rT <iM» ^MUrkd, 

pll,| R|)r> jM'l-fUiJ Jil^W #4 i ■'|TY.r 1 - i iv 5 |!li «r** rariait* 

li-riud. m 1*^ sm b'mb *d«*4 **.* 

r^kildidu'-'f., ni J^ s ?^hi? wMM.n 11" - 

rarnr* a |^n?B of Mi* 1 r^a*'**' <4 maiTijrHr*n. iy» 
JMU drmwinfl **" i , M$ | »i i ?'-''4. im J ^' ;A w niy 
iHirnml *di<«<d »aa vn I* 7 3 144* 

vmily *4 I ii<'iKU4*i »«* n^naM'd.. avf in 
JS7;, f| *rkmd f«»? Ifjf «!■<■ &1 ™.A» i-’JS^lW'd, 

fvfiiriij in J vks-, ^ ?,» s»4v>i •'?.*•-4 $..* ^ *-4 H •«• 

rilv iHrI<ifa<il *y a lrm 

j| v l hr .2j44il9"T!* «4 Mw* IWiiT-d *4 

Tni4*vr* a till Vt»ih-,r»> «’■<*« U 1 m* j ».-&.*«■■=i I bt> s-mui- 

Iwr^ jn-.rn |U iw I*m7 ^ w 1f» i^r- 

|d"HH " HjwI <4 ■'i»1»*1oH4!Ii , 4 

fj-ll III 10 rurliff !43 h-„ sy. r>4 Mk 

liim i*-s 1‘5. »lf<^4 ^^'-4 

(ill I* from r«|jrl» 44 1^ r !i?'h »a aiinj* 1 |tj 9 t . 

ww *1"»-'H4^‘4 Uv 

llir^ni^l, |?jr *4 M> r ‘ niii'JM 

Ih'Iim 141 J a VMi ?i $s ^ 9 hi ■» # i s li 

tcClldnv Uy fM>- IwamHi »4 rsg^ 

Urli'i^ {(ml urnki si J9if ^ an 9i*-=i|!*» 

J j7, 4 Uini rWV'4 zA Ini-ftr fi»w 

In « nr* Ian |nH'miMim| 

III |||L fuller I J :|4 *'jl > 1 »r?vg»3jl.ft 4.4 

nllKrili'-n, rfal'nl ! f -in" ir ; ii v«\ fr-r^nrsafcts’ *t4 » 

Mh’llllMT», nil >-W1 m' 4 9a?^r 

'I*lif' Ui^<r?ijis v mr jit *A lVj«' lk*m.?4 of C4^!r^9(i:ni 
fur l.4f H rrlsluiy l»a* ImrN r.a«H*ul aT«l 
MTVa^vr, M'nl Il»r Ksia l^r34 km, 

111 1n7«V 11 i r* feus* j8H« T S4 ir-'**|iil?*j| i:4 9kr< 

lr-vyiii# <4 lof i!fij4rjwn4<’?4 i»l 

9h'* t.V.illiril Tiir Ik?:ay4 of *4 HDgr r4y 

p|ill 11ml J^UfT hi fill iho B-i-vy. Wsf nIDM'ty 

ycnnt ulM Mu* Uni? tut iunr^mmn 

llimlv 1‘iA* SI j ? rn- inlrfr-ftl i?i 

Untl m'Vrjm hi IVT) 1 --r lir^'T* analin^t '4 i*-i ^Hy. 

hrtii |y «liio in Mn* mwiiviign m*nl<" liv j|»r 

i’ilioipn' IS tlv V»-*r 

uirm ^rrmiK*^! « n»-w higli wa» fn« 

IxjliliMu^h inSh.wKj(rip4 id!l<i 

llli’ {M'Vriill* ftn4 » 

lVitu flilili'il h* Ik*’' ftVw|rj:ri; ft f“ij : lf^ 

Milhl V»;ift M|j| ]»i| ; Q!Ti4 ia Ir-jarkrjV I'XiAIr^.^ «JW 
i rthililkliiil ((( rruu^vliiAiia tojlfj Mar I (iiVirlfnaly 
ill rihiinonlt In iHislirjii! i#s»j-wsr1*nii ttAa 

lir‘K«ih; ainl ii|4 AJin rUrm|i'4 U.i Ikr 
Hrluinl», vMiirli ha«l Im’tu napiililHnl uhiltT 


tinvul/" sm^riiri-^ njnr^ ISJWi. In UKH) a cnn- 
9irj\iali«(i p/J>oi 4 fur iajifiiTrilscwi, Iruirlrlixl on Dio 
lirviiMiii I yi^v raw mpfriHl 

PiesetU Sygi&tti -* •* T'kt* ftrKcHil »ynicin f fis at 
fariMi>ip.nl, in ttw fuMvwt^ Mir Hnnni nl 
I>|ii'^u^n rii)fi1«ny/T hf* it«n rurrulive nlTicpm n 
^M|*ri’irih'’nila r Tji «4 l ily Hrliuoln; a C'lcrk, wlio 
na Imainm iii^mnar-r; a ^lipnrinlrmlriii 
»f an Ap^^mI 8iihi iihM inlriiL l and 

wn Kimin«-r ji f'linUsilwn «f ^unpHrii; uiul a 
Trn*fil tiifarw viiJli 4 The* 8ujinr- 

if+|r:rw.(rl4 c4 SrUnnift rlrrh^l fur a five-yctft|f 
1*1 in, HW iiHirr* for 4 wm-yptir irimn. A Hrmrd 
>4 l-'Tuimmrr* «t -i. ^iijHiinlril hy lhr lkmhi, rx- 
»]l _ i**»rf*riui Imt mlifir/ilinii muJ r^imli- 
firAiinii Tlir ^u|M*rini«>mlriii hriminriUn nil 
hf Mir Iki-anl f«ir an|N<irMmvnL Ur U 
wwM*^| Uy a wjijM-rviseir tj jiliy^ral lruining, 
AnM«lnniA; *i svvif^r^i^ir »>I ]>\ iumiii4ii|i, 
wil!i ii iMnwtaiil^; a ftiinr'rviMPf >4 ilninrslio 
wirfirp t njMi S n flii|>rrvijM.ir of 

im V )ii t\ 11 t$ i ii in*. w j I h H ajir&in lan I»; n a n |m r v iu<j r 
r4 Mm-vjf 1 . *iM» J J sa.flajaiaiii.ft; 3 «u|h ri jpur cjf 
rhaninji. wiM> K ia.%f»jfi|.aiilfl l ii pii|irr\ii>vKr of (ii;T- 
l»s*n nitk 1^'i ami n mijH?rviN]V uf 

Thr r\Ky invUulrsi kin- 

•Irj,g,vj7h’i^. mrrkii'h'Kl in ifinnirhnn willi n 
oMntWf «A lh* 1 : rlrjnj nhsiy f»rlionU: ^17 day ilr- 
l«rrf?f»ty ^rlmi.Hja. 4 ilny iiih-rnir4ijtlr wIukiIn; 

.1 '•fny wln*t4»; «jwi?il (irluKilsL for Mir 
»1^f and for I V hlhtif; u i >miiimMuui wlinrd 
f«r nj»prml»#vT*; f rvcidiiit i hull niwrv ^honhj 
"2 vumiMi kwk nml a «*ily unWrtB&ly. 

I r =o>t lhj'?w r (srlauinfn Mir r|ly rnijiluynl 05 iUljjnr- 
\g*i**jf hIIV^-J'bi ifind \u:,\ Ufulirm iu 10UH-UK1D. 
Mf Min^s |rfl«-hrT«. *4(1 nr re inipluvfd in kinrlcr- 

ttaiiirfift, mu\ id in liiKh ftrlifnd^ HI adiliUi/Jial 
Hi'^iirk'i'ita yi-rir rftTi»h.iyr*l in the in'riiiiBft jsfdiiKila, 
TJ^r ImI-upI n«l for mainhuanre of Mu? jirhmib, 
«m jru-kidiT^ Mu' 1 ‘nivriMVy ‘4 Ciiwinwnli, vvny 
ftT'4-4414. AImmiI II |ht mil of UiIm rnnm 
\t**m •wnnrrvs, and iiir» rriiuiindi r from n 
r$iy of 7} |Mr mil Til.* l, f nivt*r»ily of 
i'Tinriuhnli \yr } P %nih rriilli^iaU^ rii^inmiiifl, 
find ^.I'st-duair >h jiittimi ni?, a imrlu'h** PollcRf, 
sand fanifiiM^ of law, uirriirinr, find dpiilulry, 
%* jAjm jmiMally iiinmlaiiud h\ llir eily aft a 
riiv u&it'r’rviiy. forming Um niliHiiutlion of Una 
puyk* jwfhsKil KVfU*m nf the i’ily. E- V. C. 

B . 

fa»**i* i* 1 * f*y-Wk .SrJiiMlB «/ C'iVfcfio»inli, 

Jjsfiw II A tUrfMy p/ IA-P ikhtesj* c/ Cm- 

CIWCIMNAU UNIVERSITY PP, CIN¬ 
CINNATI OHIO feulili'linlin ls70 m/ilcr 
an ml l.»y whirfi Mir I itnrrnl Awrinhly nl Ohio 
raw rrnpm^ml Im nid noil pninmlr sHlin'iiMliiL 
Tiur pu:^i|irmir ikp^rl inrnl iran linl ur^nidjitjd 
unhl |H^4 An M If uni fund w n» fmnul iu- 
adr iinaM% ami w^s rtii|ijdrini'iiii4 l»v rlonallona 
and a |uiUi^ lit In \*M\ \Uv MmUenI C'o\- 
Irid Oldu Hmirukd In IHHM became pnrL of 
I ho utiivitttfiiy, joirnd in lOO^ by Mm Miami 
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Medical College. In lflflfi n Law Department 
was organized, and in IHD7 Lids wna joined by 
the CincinnnLi College Ljiw School. The Col¬ 
lege of Engineering wm organized in 1M0. 
In 1 DO.'j the College for Touchers wan estab¬ 
lished in cooperation wiLli the hoard of Educa¬ 
tion of Lho ciLy, In 1000 a graduate hcIiuoI 
wna organized ns a separate department. For 
admission to the college of liberal arts, schools 
of low and engineering, eandklatca must show 
evidence of preparatory sLudy represented by 
about lfi units. Certificates from accredited 
schools are accepted* Candidate,a who have 
completed freshman and sophomore years in n 
recognized college nrc admitted tu the College 
forTenchcra. There were enrolled in lDGlMOiO 
753 students in the college, 223 in the College 
for Teachers, 203 in engineering, fld in law, 100 
in medicine. There arc 30 professors, 5 ii.hso- 
cintc professors, 32 nstfislnnt professors, mid 100 
instructors, demonstrators, and asnusLimUs on 
the faculty. Charles William Dabney, Pb.D., 
LL.D,, is the president. 

CIPHERS. — Sec Notation. 

CIRCULATING CHARITY SCHOOLS,-- 
The term applied Lo the charity hcIioqIh of 
Wales, Rom the fneL that the teacher stopped 
at each town or village Tor n few months only 
at a lime, and then passed on to another place. 
For a dissuasion of this typo of schoola, bc.b 
CiiAiiiTr Schools; Walks, Education in; 
see also Moving Schools. 

CIRCULATORY ACTIVITIES. — Tim ituih- 
cular activities involved in distributing the 
blood through the body aro intimately related 
to all forms of emotion. In general the effect 
of a pleasurable impression is to heighten the 
circulatory activity and intensify the activity 
or the heart, while disagreeable experiences 
tciul ta restrict the activity of the circulatory 
organa. The circulatory processes arc among 
the best means of incaaiiring mental disturb¬ 
ances af an emotional type, 

See Emotional ExrnisasroNS. 

CIRCULAR INSANITY. — Circular insan¬ 
ity is the name given by some psy chi a trials 
(sec article on Psychiatry), to one of the moat 
frequent forma of ineutnl diaturbnnco. IL is 
one of the group of apparently quite different 
disease a, but undoubtedly of the same cause, 
course, and outcome. Tlio group to which cir¬ 
cular insanity belongs, which includes such ap¬ 
parently diversified forms as simple mania, 
simple melancholia, nml mixtures of these, has 
been differentiated by ICraepelin, who baa given 
to it the name jiiimiscft-dcnrcflaiuc Jrremu, 
which has been transliterated into English ns 
Manic-D apyes site Insanity, The By mp to Ilia in 
manic-depressive insanity arc grouped In vari¬ 
ous ways, aud to each kind of grouping a 
Bap at ate name is given. 


In this kind nf iiiHaiiiLy illi? llirm* firuir-iiinl 
mental symptoms urn clnwrl uinlnr Llm fol¬ 
lowing hcnrls: thinking, cmnlion, will. Thn 
AbnorinnliticH of n niciiUl order urn Liman nf 
mi nppnmil ease nr u diHinillv in thinking, 
tJio.HC tif a nmrkcil finding nf woll-hriug nr of u 
sin Lc uf depression, aihJ ibmm uf imilnr iinreM- 
or of n (liflinoliiuiLioJi In riwviMir a »]n\iin^ of 
movement. Thu ways in which llirw nymp¬ 
ho ins limy he combined, and the variety nf Urn 
combinutions, are shown In the iicniiiijiiiiiyiiiR 
diagrams in the figures llm dnth'd line rip- 
rcaciits the miotinnul riniililirm nr (he feeling 
Lone, the broken line thn mine In lliinkinp, mu L 
the conLinmiiis line llm elm meter uf the ncls. 
Above llio horiznnlal line these Iiiimui reaper- 
lively tin? feeling of well-being or an exhila¬ 
ration, apparent ease in thinking, and liinLnr 
unrest, while below the horizontal line the 
oppoaiLe meaning is given. The horizontal line 
is taken, aa a very artificial standard, rrn tliu 



normal level. The vertical linen Hepjirnle llie 
curve comhiimlions in such n way llnil llm 
different forms of immic-dcprajfHive inrnnily 
nrc represented in this threefold aympluumliV 
way. All the cljnir.nl forma nf innnie-deprr.H- 
aive insanity nro given dingmimiiilh ullv in 
thcflc curves, aud the diagrams allow well how 
one form may morfii* into imutlur. It nIuiiiIiI 
bo noted that lhc iminiml uf duviiiliiui nf tin* 
cwmn from tho homunlnl line tines mil iinli- 
enLe the iiniuiint nr Llie in tenuity uf lhc numtal 
condition or Llie men Lid change. 

In the diagrams Lhc coiidUiuu A rrpmmnN 
the main pyinptmiiH fun i id in jum/ifr mu min, 
while K is Llie rcpmi'iilalinu nf the ruudiliuu 
in .sujj/j lc fkpmmn nr mt'/mir/mhu. //, f, I J, 
F, h T i nntl // represent lhc su-rulled mixed 
fltatca; /J aiul C represent different emnliiim- 
tions in ngilalctl depression, D represents lltune 
in unpmfactivo imunii, and F those in t>uir\itmtl 
siu-por. It is found that while any [)in< form 
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may l>ts rrr«vc*ml (mm, llmrr i a a lumlvncy In 
murffiirr, and (lint Mm form in wliirli Lin* 
iliwMM? frrum may lw ililfpfnil from Mm mi^mul 
fnrm Tliu^ *vn Im l imlivirlnnl» in wlnun ■ jii r 
ullmk nf wt'UvirUnlift nr ummu i« fulluvmd |iy 
n similar itiUiuk nl am iniwvjil >>[ irmnllm nr 
yrJirK (rn‘i(W)if Njr/fiurjftpJui ami rrruwHi 
rrin>i( a 4 i|. nf k! •iMmis in wIimiii limn* i* u wjiiilrir 
aUi'rimliuit nf iiwiiiaml nml >|epn^d HMr*. 
irilh nr willunil. mlrrvruiug lurid nr mu mnl 
11['rii mIh Irf’lwmn i|j> I wo furirm f■"jJ Umaliny m- 
fitinity nml ri\rfnh\T »nanru-ty. \ 

Ammiinpt l<i Krrmjmlm from HI lu IA |mr 
rml Mf pll |iftlinilA admillrd In insane Imft- 
\m\uU li.vVi* Hint k*ml nf iimnily. miil nlnniL 
hvit lliir.j^ nf nil r^i, and riluiiit ilirw ipinrliift 
nf nil llimw* ■‘/w* ItcgiliiitJitf ln-fu tr llm age nf 
2S. :ifp ftirl/i mid women, Almul 111 per I'nil 
Imvrf n find, nil ark lerfore Mm nun nf lJf. lull 
lilt* uri'alnd niniilmr rioricjdrn* wiMi lhr arlnln** 
tinl mnl mil^|nrni armvHi |Hrmd, viz. T .‘(7 
|kt rpJil nl Mm ml 1111^1011*1 (i.r, firfd ftllnrUp'P 
iinnir lirlivrrn lln* aura nf \-i find '-T Jl will 
1.1 p «**n, ilmnfnrr. Mini n» nrly lmll nf llm lnint 
ihiiiiIht nf I In* immim wiki lliin form nf inwinily 
imve Mu" lirsl nMark iluring \ln< |>< rvinI uf phtIiihA 
life. 

In Mm jinnlm-Mwi nf Mu* kind *d inwinUv 
Imrr-dily ji|i|»rjim in piny ft very impnrlniil r/ilr. 
fur il lifts Ipt'ii fmiml Mini 11 hi* «nim i nr nllivd 
frirniH nT nu nlnl diiww rxifdrd in uMirr nmm- 
hrrs nf Mm family in id non **l jmr crhl uf all 
nunm. Tim iliftc-AM' limy Ih* imliaw d l«y mMerunl 
vniidilinii*, menial imcidruU, Inn lily din- 

Hr., IjjiI many nwra ft/t/wftr lu nrmiiiuli' 
^punkummiMy, wml nil nlww it derided impne 
purlin'* 1 m*Iwwpi Mm ivhIimim (Hip iinsumlv) 
niul Mi" pr«H mliiiK if Mini np|H'itf^ Ui (n? 
(In 1 l'/iiiwj*. A H/mrbil Irlrnlnl nunlil'ilinn nr 
prrnliHpimiiiun in jiiipjii^^l in Ih^ priwt-nl in 
lluw \vltn Pm vi' inmiiru|u|iri^iv*' nil John, riini 
lliis iw ulimvn Iiy iIip Iviiili'iir) 1 nf Ilium 1 pnlii'iilft 
In /ti l nllnrk* uf j»rrinilir i|ujiru»s.irni» mnl i^x- 
rili riii'lil.Ti vvhii li nri' iml iiuNiriulilly wvrn? LtJ 
lip rallml iiiwinily. 

TIip ilnraliuii of Mm ilirmitsp Iiun muinTinii^ 
liui'M ?niil in In* Mir lirrHiiip, Inil Miin run Im 
nniil unly limniMu lin n- in llm li inJuimy lu ri;- 
riirrrni r, nml lH‘raum' nf llm rnr'iilill i miihIHii- 
Iinn. IVi'n'lii'iilly nil rmw^K Pirtvi- Iwn nlinrltPj 
llir juilirnl I mi nit minimi, mi fur an lliift rnfi In 1 
ilrli'riiiiiM'il, liilwiuii nllarkn. Tin- irnliviiliiml 
nUnrki KrntUy vnry in iliirniirin; »niiH‘ |iitj*'u»l 
mily mu' lu hvn wrrkf*, nit^l nrr frinn U In H 
mmiMii, mnl n frvr runiiiiiir fur n?< Ihiik iih U 
iu I yi'iitu, JU-jiI rimilnr in^miily, wliirji Inm 
liren «1 i finnl nVmvn n i nHrrnnlUiJi* uf linilimnil 
jjinl ilr|»rmio| nhthrt willnuiL Kurill inli-rvjtlH, \a 
iunimliln mnl lil«bnm 'I'lm prnml Urlivi'nii 
inlj«rk.«i nf iln* rmiYpTalilu furnm vnrim nu 
itmiily n« Ihr liuliviilunl Irn^Mia nf (VlVnrka. 
In njirly lifn 1 U) HI ynnra inhy iiilhnmm, 
wliiln Mm inirnml iiiivrvi'mnn prriml i* vnvimlly 
HlmrUT in IhUt lifn. On lIn? nlhur JmmJ, il iis 
mil tuniMiitl lu ft ml imliviiluuU wlui nfltr u 


firsvi aUnrk in ymilh Trniu'm mirmul until llm 
nf 10 ur “ill. Hu fnr im ih kiinwn nl prnsrnl 
lliin kiml nf iu^Miilv vs nul noiHnl liy nr mmn- 
rirtUil tvilli rlniraili ri^Ur lumlnminil rjiiuj^is 
in Mu- lhrvumt Mynlmn, mir iw il rmmtl liy 
mir-riwvr^riiiiurian, kin, llmrifurr, rallnl n funr- 
liuuul iliw iift*. Fur Mu* vluiutPlrnruMnn uf Mm 
iliffi nml m iiifihuiPrt nml nf Mm ilifTi ruil fnniiM 
uf tin- ilim fisp Mm rt iultr ik ri furml lu Mm 
nriirlrji mi .Mama mnl Mkmm imuja. 

Hri-mim* uf llii' linilnr imiulfrnLnluKui, 

|HTinlly Ilif ....if rrlimltMiim in ili pri^ 

"iunrf, lln* iliwnw is Hiini linuM uunfiiml wilU 
ili-iin iilia pn rux ty.v.) nml wiMi fr-rIilr-minilriU 
nrsf* [7.1//. TJiia in pnrlirulnrly irim nf ihu 
ra ws wliir/i Iin iir ilnrini» I In* nrlinnl iii-nimI. 
Wilin', rirt waft nuLnl nliuvr, nlinnt ulm Imlf nf 
»ur)j nuliniiri havn Mir lirM allark during Mir 
piTirul nf prJniril lift 1 , n kimwli ilgn nf Llin 1 1 i h- 
ujim- U iinpiJilrifiL in ilm U iieln r, mnl imy uli- 
11 urn ml 11 ir.H nf rljiMrrn ri^nnMiim llm hvnijj- 
1'iiiiH nf llm furiim uf Mir? ilinniftf diuiilil 1 m im- 
nmtliali ly limiiftlil lu llm iiUeiiliiPii n[ llm nrliunl 
im ilii-ftl rx inum r, h* L F. 

Hfl/ertMcpar -- 

JJppin A Ailii li? niiMpiniti. MeJpiiii’liiilipi, ami Mniilr- 
I h ljiwuiiiy hi Iirfrrrnrc Harul- 

l.^oti hj llir Alfftu'il Nn'r'Jrrji. Vui. V, p)i. 117 I'jh, 
Kn^rmi i iv. I\, !*^hutbip. IM. 11 . -HHI Ahll. (l^-lnsin, 
run 1 

'/u;iii ^ p '1ii. J 'Aifrhiorrir, m<. /j. r il Wl^, 1WWJ, 

»l^< l-ii>l|f^(n]ilili s «i rpinJiT Mania, Mumni-iiui.ia. 

nml I'ftYi MlMTHt.l 

OISTEUCUNS, EDUCATIONAL AC 
TIVJTV OF Tlii* Orrlrr nf 1 jHli-rrirmH wnft 
fumuliul ul eilvMix iu Mu' iliurm* uf I'ltiUuun 
in IM11S lift mi uffftlninl uf Mm llrrirdir Li nr run- 

rrmMiuu rd Mnlr-uuitj. Tim fulimli r \va« Hi. 

Lulu rl, AMiuI uf MuTr-nim^. Oim nf lliii first 
Kill hT inr,N uf Llm lii‘W ruliiimihily wmh iJn* 
Milrinli, Sli-|iJmn 1 fiirilin^. 'I'jm milrimrr uf 
Hi. Ili’riifthl min llm onli'r nl Cllrnux in lll'i 
nijil llm full min linn uf llm inniumlrry uf I'luir- 
xmx in Ills lrrl in iui rxlraurtliimry ilrvrlim- 
11111 iL and niiiviiy mil unly nlun/Ji Hlririly 
muiiftftlir liiii'H, Iml nl hm in Mir uuUiilr wurld 
uf m-lf^iHfllind alTiiirN, rsprcinlly in llio fniin- 
(laliuii tuul nniiituMim uf vnrimift nnlnrs uf 
chivalry, in llm mi|ijirr.^inii uf Imrrlu'jil irurh- 
in/?, nml in Llm iir«u 11 imillion uf Mm .Smnul 
(>u?upli‘. lli’hin* Mir ill nlli nf HI, Ikriuiril in 
IIH1 Mm riHii-rnini (Jnlrr Inul IM mnimRirrira; 
liy Mm mnl uf Mm Tuiirimilli rnnuiry Mm mini- 
I irr find rrnrlinl 700 , Tlirsi* wi-ri! ilintln- 
/tuidu'il liy Mir rxlrnorilimiry mumliiv nml 
niiMlirily uf llirir innmlru, liy llm u*nl willi 
wliirli limy lmdiTlnnk and ntrnnl iml vn«l 
jihijirlft fur lln* nmli-niil iinpruvmiiMiL nf llm 
tlitvirirls in w\M\ Miry wrrr imnlml, mnl hy 
Mu' lumpiialily nml tJmrily wliirli, ntrurdliiK lu 
Mm irmlilum uf iHb llrimdiuMim rule, lliey 
jirnrLirrd wiMimil sliiil, TJm fninnuH elirnn- 
u-lrr. I’u'HuriMK uf lUiiitUTliiirli, UimwrU iv Ci«- 
Icrciun, Itlln uf a iiuimmUiry in Wrslnlmlin 
which in a iicriad of more Mian ordinary 
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stringency among tlio neighboring farmers gave 
up tho last of its stores nml even pledged Urn 
sacred utensils of this annctiuivy in nrdor Lu 
I'dleY* U\c poor, , . , 

In llm fifteenth century the Cmtcremii Opilcr 
entered into n period of decay. Thin led to 
several attempts at reform, the moat miccijusfiil 
□f which was tlmt inaugurated at La Trappe 
in the diocese oE S6ez by iho Abbot ill) lUwufi, 
who entered tho order in 1(103. Tim Trap* 
plats, ns they aro commonly called, revived 
Llic austerity mul fervor of the primitive Uitf- 
LareUu foundation, and amid ninny iliflinilliu.^ 
including several scliismn which threatened IP 
disrupt the organization, maintained tlitt re¬ 
formed rule until the French Jlcvoluliun. In 
the wholesale suppression and confiscation 
which marked the policy of the revolutionists 
toward the monastic orders, nut even Dileaux 
and Clairvcaux were spared, and the example 
of France booh spread to Austria, Prussia, Por¬ 
tugal, mul Spain. At present llic (luiturcinns af 
the common observance have 25 monasteries, 
and the members of the order number 101 Ti, 
while those of the strict ohsevvaiicij haves 71 
monasteries, with a Lotul meinhei’Hliip of morn 
limn 1000 monks. Of these 71 monaslDries, 3 
arc in England, 2 in Ireland, 5 in Canada, l 
in Brazil, and 4 in the United StaLes. 

Cistercians In America.— In 1 802 r Horn 
Ur bail u a native of Nantes, arrived at Jhdti- 
lnuro with 24 other meniljRi'H of Mia TriipjiiMb 
congregation, They settled first in the neigh¬ 
borhood or Baltimore, but moved1 tlireu your* 
later to the vicinity of Louisville, ICy. There, 
having been joined by another contingent Trom 
Franco, they set to work to reclaim n tract nf 
land known as Casey's Creek. In 1801), how¬ 
ever, they abandoned the tract mid moved Lo 
Florissant, La. Thence they moved lo Manta 1 
Mound, near St. Louis, in 1 SHI. The next 
year the settlement was abandoned, and Lin) 
superior, Dom IJrlmiu, tmnsforred usmnll por¬ 
tion of his community to the neighborhood nf 
Pittsburg, An equally unsuccessful nlLuinpb 
was made during Llio aamo period to fpinul a 
Trappist colony in Nova Scotia. With grcaLoi' 
success the Trappist monastery of Melleray in 
Franco undertook in 1R4B tho reclamation of a 
tract of land in Kentucky not far from Monks' 
Mound, The new settlement was called Cfeth- 
scinanc; in 1S50 it was created into an abbey 
by Pius IX, In 1848, also, the Monastery of 
Mount Mellcray in Ireland sent a iminbov of 
Ti-appiat monks lo Iawa, and there, about 15 
miles west of Dubuque, was laid the foiuuhi- 
tion of tho monastery of New Mellcray, which 
wag raised to tho dignity oC an alihoy m 1M2. 
Besides these two most important foundations 
of the Trappist order hi the United .SlaLcs, there 
are two others, tho Monastery of Our Lady 
of tlm Valley, Lous dale, 11, I, (transferred 
from Nova Scotia in 1900), and that of Our 
Lady af Jordan, Oro,, rounded in 1004 by 
Dom Marshand, with a party of monks exiled 


from France. Thu five Cistercian mnnnsiirl<n in 
Canaria are: tho Abbey nf Lu Trappe, rj|) mil is 
from Monlieiil, fmiuilril in IMI, iho Mmiiinlrry 
of Lake ,Sl. JuliP. fminrlcil in 1NI2, Mir- Minina- 
lcry of Uur Ludy of tin? Priiirlra in Mrmil nlm, 
founded in JK!Li, Hie AluiinwU'ry of l)iir Lndy 
of (Ailvary, Hogor^villc, N. 11., founded ?n lMlU, 
and lliu 1‘oLii ( Inirvuux in Nhvji ^eulin, re- 
fomuled in 1WUL Tho mdy (‘iHimiiut fimmln- 

lion in Simili Ainrririi in Mini nf Mririhhllu 
nunr .Sno Hindu, Hrussjl, fimiirh il in llllU. 

The ClstcTDinns nnd Education. -■— Diving in 
the influence uf .Stephen Hording uiid Si. IVr- 
jiuni, Ijoth uT wlmm mnipriM'd works nil imreli- 
cisiu, Llio Cistercian inniiiinLorira from Ihe wry 
beginning will) I'oiiiurlviilrle fur l|ir; spiriliiiil 
1 l [lining whiih limy imparled. MyMir llii-olngv 
was n favorite study in tlw IuiUm h of ihv unlrr, 
n inJ not only wero [lie rmighi/i'il orthodox 
inynlicH studied, but iilno, ns is eleiir from jiii 
oxainiiialion of (ho Lwelftli and lliirheuih i 
tury Mss., such writers u« John Nn uijh Erin gum 
(r/.e.), who elsewhere wii.h eillur eiiiupji.u.jv 
ignored or liioiilioncd only In ho sligoiali/i il 
ns a liLToliu. TIutc in misun In lnlievi' llml. 
hofore Llic nppeiimnri 1 of tin- AlLigi iihinu 
heresy in the lir*L tLrritile* nf the di'iriM iilh 
ecnliuy, llm CisinciiuiH Imd develiipnl in Mjrjr 
own nU)]iiiHti‘rU'H n system nf inynlii- Un ulugy 
whioli, whih: Lliunmgldy mthridox, wim T.-ii 
holder on its Hpi’eiiliilivi! side Limn the irmLi- 
timial myatii'ixin uf tho mdiool of St. Vii-inr. 
The appi'cciullon or the iriipnri iiiif< k of l)ie 
Hpirituul oleim iiL iiM ihiejitiou elijirui ti-ri/i-.i llu? 
CinLerdarM llii'oiiglmiiL (lie whide iiuirse nf 
their liislury. This in oh peri ahy Hue id tin* 
TriippiHUi, wlm IlUVit Jidn| 1 1id lli- snving nf 
Llieir ftniiider, Dj* HnnirA “The kii'iwledge of 
CJirisL crin ifii il iH the only kiiuw lrdpi' i J mi t i 
'LTappisL hIuiuUI piuHnaa " — n noiUmiem wliieh 
was vigorously cumbidcd liy Muhillou mul oilier 
11 eu edict iue.i. 

Hub while Lhe (ThLerifiiuiH tliun nsidlrd into 
liigltesL pruiniiieiu'i! llie Npinlmd ideiiiniL in 
cduealiun, llnsy did iiuL, in pructin*, at Inmt, 
neglpcl Hid umLeriul mid tin* inLelleeiiml 
During the LwelfLli mid ihirteeiiHi mihiries 
they set the heat kind of practical iuuiIi-Ih nf 
agi’iculUirc luifure the fnnnern of rrutvnl Ku- 
lopo; in England Limy emilrilniM hugely In 
tho success of the; wuuleu Irmli*, mid Ibiniigh- 

out Europe generally they iiiiprnvi'il tin. . 

ditiona of Ira/fic. Nut only did llmv pnv 
particular ntlnidiim tu Urn (raining nf Muir 
own caiulidiiliw in inLillrrlunl as well us in 
UpirlLuftl nmUora but Llioy iiInii huill nml 
nmiulaini'd in nr near Muir uumimti i ii n hi IiohIk 
fnv cxlmnH. Of Iheir udnenliiund work in 
Hungary in Llui niiminunlh I’wiiury lbinu 
buchor says, “ The Kintury of tin• Unh-r ih 
that cmuiLry in Llici hiiiLnrv uf miniiLtu«n in 

Hun r ary from ]NI0 Lo ISllfk" In Engl.I, 

Ireland, nncl America the linger CiHtereiiin 
fourulations have Bchuolu and collegia mul are 
doing very good work as educators, Tho 
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mlli'u * 1 al Mmiiif, Millcrwy, IrrJm«) Y Ii:i.?i ili.q-. 

11ilHf iluring Mu’ hud I It yi-aru, mul 
rimnlN lunuriK H» |mi|«i 1 m many rludmjjph*)mil 
rrrlrphurlifUi MiroiigiiMiiL llir Krij^iMn*| Making 
world. 

Annum Hi*' fir/*! f 'ifll<Trilin?i wen? wvrTal *li^- 
IniHonlmil llimlnftinn-a. imipIi ro* Sli jiln n Jluril- 
iim, Si. linrvmril. \Villimii of Si, Tliiurry, and 
Mm fjiumiJH Alaium of I.illn (nr nit /«siW>»l; 
lutduriau», jiirli on Ulhi of Krrmiiinu fimlfruy 
nf I'lnirvfliia, f iunilnr (In* Hrlinliuilir, Cnwiriuii 
iif Jli'inlrrlinrh nml Allnrir nf llm Tlirra 
V’mini/iniu; |mrlr, wirh nn i ‘lmulian vim 
Kilii iifi lL ami Mm fimmyinoui monk nf llrih** 
lifMiMi. Iii I In* »i*l 4 Tiilli mnl M'vriilmilh mi- 
1 nrii'H Mu 1 f rnnlmmal in runlrilnih* 

In llir *<nrrnl mid |irnfii fi<? s^iriiriw. 'I'ln• muni 
iImIiiiiihihIjM of Muir srhuluru during Hmw 
I'rnlurrr* was John ('nmmurl y Luilikciwir*, a 

111:111 uf ixlniiirdiiiarv vernal Mily* mil Inn* uf 71 
ililTiTriil works 1111 Ilienlojiy. philitmipliy, pimllip- 
lliiuir**. |i 1 iilnli*uy, Mini imlurvil pv^iruric. Al llm 
|irr^:nl liiim Mm order Inia ninuv Mr I ml am uf 
wide n jMiliilimi r fur in*htim<' 1 )rn. Nniimmn, 
Siiinivpiurfi-r, SrldngJL ami Nagl, w)m an? rn- 
Hum’ll in iiniviTMly work in Imrnrnnv mul 
Andrin Tn I In- order nf Min lYnilhm*, 
whhh, like llmi "f Mm Trap|»MV 7 i ( in 11 r< lurm 
■if ili*‘ original I'iulerrinn iindiLufr, ht'longed 
Mm n klirah il I'ordinal Mona, n r^vintn-iilli- 
iTnlnry ivrilur nn liiuray mid nominal! Mmnlngy. 
Filially il h wniMiy nf iiu'iiliun Mini Mm Tr/i|i- 
Mnl n who an* in rlmrge of IherulmoniVeim 
Ih iijm 1 liuvr made nuiny iuhTi^unH ilim'uvrrii.'si 
in luvliiimlufty in rcnml luii' 4 **. \\\ T. 

HelcroncDfl: •- 

JIln s ^Ml, f'i*lrriiri*r*h*i*h. |U'|lrAl>MFg. | |. > 

fVifA'aftr A'iipyf|i)/>r>/irf. « 7 . " * " ( N'i h Vurk. 

I'pii ) 

III lUiU i imii. ttnhv 1 / KnrwrraiitiKWlt t>Uh. 

hin'hr. Vi>\. 1. |l|j, KUl fl. M -1*1* lloUfl. V>K)7.I 

lli:M"|, lh’Urtn*V*nr ttf» onh/* trfitf. flSlirr. KM,) 

f/ivi»\vr i/m uultm |li ViJtt Palin, 

17 H I 7 W.I 

J.tsm*** ill:ik r llri^iiiuwi fitfenriruxium Tohlin I. 
Miriiuu. I* 77 ,t 

(h f , )*Wirt.rFwtiiij| /fiWrmrrtPi I'lVli /IJ 1 1ri— 
ft>r.1. (MuUin, lvi|.) 

Kftititrt 1 fa U irrimli ‘l‘r»iji|N’, IK>»J.| 

CITIZENSHIP AND EDUCATION, — Tim 
r<-hiiifiii uf uiluiviiimi In riliKi’iiwIiiji iu mt muni- 
luM iliul Mu* ili^inisHiijii uf Miin n lriliun iu ill- 
viili’il i hi 11 a vi rv |?rr'nl imiulmr nT lu|iii*n. Tin? 
fnUt’r furimiliiMim nf Mu* Mu nrv nf nUmMum 
fur cili^nni|ii| 1 in uiviii nuilrr 1 hr lilliv, Aim 

IS KiH i \i|h\; I “i r.n rii;; I'mi jini; mj 1 SriliV, 
Tnianiv in-'; Ili:M«n j| r \i i ami Kiii i aiiun J-'ur 

n filll*r inipniji-r.ilj,m uf ... mniiM 

luluplvd fur ilvwluiiiuK muul Miruiiuli 

lliu wr) himJi, wi! m|r|i Im|« irs im I’iuih an a 
Si-imni. Si juia -r; I’l imivsr I^vumth, J'km iiimi 
in'; Khimimkk an a Spin mi, Siiufar; Miktmkv 
am a Si iriiDi, Si iukit; Imu mtiiiai. Khi'i atmis; 

Cuh atimsai. AiU'icirr- nr Mum;us; 
Mniiai- Em:i*ATniN; IlKi.niiursi Eiji/i atihs; 
4 *l lu r wiMi Mm nriirlu inuniiuiieil uIjuvli, 


fm iiMK up Srunv, Tiikuiiv I'nr u iIInpuh- 
hinjinf Mu’ iimriiml mm liiiirry liy whii-h vurinun 
|u 4 ii]ilr^ s^ri’K In (1 i-vrlviji gnml rilizi inliiji Mimupli 
lliu nrlmnK ihu? Mm iirlirlr un Llm nynlrin* uf 
iiUinMinU ill Uni viirUmn rmiUlrirM. Fur Ihr 

rmiHiilr-rnlinn uf I’llunilinhiil tiUuinjilM In inllu- 
I’lmu nliinirnml runililiunu In niiifurm Lu Jiurnml 
KlumlnrrlH nf riFumiHhiji, jih? um li injiirH jim 1.1 i> 
TitrrivKM, Ivihti atiun in"; i JKi ^rriVKHpHrnnnr H 
K1111: Dkmsmi’Untn; (‘uimk asm FiiUrA'i , ins , 1 
l'r.MiMiuv; urnl nil ri liMnl lu|iirx. Tim fiillmv- 
1 piH ili»rn*i»jun i« ilrVnlril Lu Mm UllllilliliK nf 
llm wry Hcmrul rrluiiuiiH of |iulplit hi‘!kih 1 
ivnrk In riiimI lili^rimliiji. 

Iviliinuiiiu uf rhililn n al I hr rxiiniw of Mm 
Sl/Uu in jnnLilii'il only mi llir Jirouinl Mini il 
niulrriiiJly iiiipirnvi-ii Mm i|iiuliiy nr lilizi’iiHliip, 
U llir Slnfr i'XJii'IiiIm i\h iinnmy fur lliin linr- 
|in»i i , il nulnriilly inr|ii»ri* into Mm lir.nl 

wuy uf niTniii|iliHliiiiK 4 lml jMir|Jii>*c?; mi 1 1 Miia 
wny m in purl liy i’Iiiiiiki'h in Mir iurrinilnm, 
Jiii.in* liy n I’liuiiHr in Mm Ir.irlmrV ulliliirli! 
Imviml liiu work, wiili llm rimsrijiirnl iiunijiu 
in hiu mi> Il 11 rIn 

I. ’Tin; f kxjmtu i mii tiik Ntatk. —»In 
nnlrr llml llu- rliilil inuy Inrnjiir, wiili inrrum- 
iiiK yi iiM, n nmn* r/lirirnl 1 ilizrM mul mmi wlm 
run rnnlvr lnnrr mul nuirr uiil In llm Slntr, hr 
iirrih In Im I r.iir 1 «> 1 1 sit jih in iluvrlni* lu Mir lirsl 
mlvuimiKr all hi* pnmTu, iiliymm], imnlul, 
nii<r:il,mul n 1 i^i«n im, nml Mini hiilrvuli 4 Mirui lu 
Mu- nt vim of urn irly. 

1 . Phyiiicrvl DevelopmcnL(n) EVumoniV 
/iiju/rn 1 if ili fantih l.-nlil lain yrura sol lillli- 
cun 1 loiH lirru nivrii In llur Vulur nf noml hriillli 
fruru Mm |iniial nf virw uf I In . 1 jnililir Mini III Mr 
lilwufinv rxinlsnn llmMiiliimL Inn lull 1 ri purL 
lirrpixrnl fur Llm NnLhinnl 4 'nim rYniiiin I’uin- 
r 1 ji • Mini liy Frnfi^ipr Irving MnIiit, llir rniiiniiiir 
Vulur of guinl Jii'jilill, Ijinu'viTi i« nnnlr rin- 
lilmtii 1 . I >11 n ruiiuiTVUlivr ImsiK il in rjiMiiiulril 
llml, owing In unr Jack nf I'lin* nf lirnllli, Llnrro 
[\rr in llm l f mlnl Slulrn nl h*iwl (IHII,IHUI tlrnllm 
niiinmlly, wliirli, wiili dim run*, would liu jirr- 
Vriilnlilr nr jil lrnnl im.-ilimiinMr; anil eurli 
]mMi|iiinpuirni winihl, 011 rurefill uuiinmii 1 , juivii 
nit Mm uviragi? § 17011 . Tim imliuiinl uiiiiunl 
imnvN‘*ftiry livw uf nipiUiliw»l m l ruruingn W 
lliiiu rullirr in 1 m* Mum mu' liilliuu doll uni. 

In in Mil inn in lliis I'mfr^nr Finlior niliiniilru 
llml llirrr lire nlinul mir million I'rr^uiis in llm 
working jmriuil of life wlm mv mu ill llml lin y 
t'uuuul work utnl yrl ilu tml dir. I ^Minallug 
Mia 1 Ihrri’ fniirMiH of Mitw wntiltl work rrwuliirly 

nml ..... niru .^Tflfl a vriir, lm liinln 

rullirr innrr limn §filHl,()(lll,IJIIM iim Mm ininiinmii 
hmu uf rarniutf* fruiii iiifnri i il iilli'iiruM nuiNi*il 
liv illume. \V»i umy lMupvtly mhl 1 m iliU Urn 
nml of Ini ilinil JiUriiiliiiui’, nmliriur, loirmUK. 
i’ll*., wiMiu rruiilling iiiiinml luikt nf uni Inw limn 
uni 1 liillinn nml 11 half nl dulliira, nuikiiig Iwn lnl- 
linns of lusa niiuniilly fnuu iliarimr. 11 in u vory 
I’liiinrrvulivr i^liiiuilr Mull Un lirr rrul of lliiui 
^ilHIpdlKMKHI, in prrvriiiiililr. Tliiw, nililvil 
Lo llm loss front pirvuiilnlilu ilmilhn, given n 
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billion, imd ft hoM of readily preventable \vnste 
in this country, provided duo care were paid to 
health. Aside from the ciuegtion of the pro¬ 
longation. of life and the direct loss Trout iJJiicss 
should bo added the sum lost from undue fatigues 
and minor ailments that do not require the care 
of a physician but which do lessen decidedly 
Ilia efficiency of work. The flame careful ob¬ 
server places this loss at not. less than 8500,000,- 
000. The total preventable loss from dentil 
and disease anti minor ailments would bo 110 b 
loss than § 2 , 000 , 000,000 annually nml is prob¬ 
ably two or thieii times as much, (t) ftciu- 
cdiei t — With tliodo facts mul eauservativo 
estimates before us, we see how extremely 
important it is that our schools teach hygiene 
for tlm individual in order that through tho in¬ 
creased efficiency coining from good health and 
the added length of Lhc period of efficiency com¬ 
ing from long life of the individual the Sift to 
may be benefited. 

UoyomL this care which the individual may 
he trained to take of his own health, however, is 
the great advantage to be secured from the 
specialized training which leads to ofTcctivo 
sanitary measures enforced by the slntc author¬ 
ities, (in enforcement which can be made much 
more efficient through the hearty codpcrnlian 
of the citizens trained to know the need of flimi- 
tnry me as pros and willing themselves to submit 
Lo any persenal discomfort that may bo re¬ 
quired for their enforcement. 

2. Mental Development, — (a) Enjaynwni .— 
Next in importance to physical health is Lho 
development of one's mental ntpii pi limit nnd 
capacities, so as to enrich Lire, The wider 
Llic range of sympathy and taste, the inoro 
numerous arc Lhc opportunities far llie grnlifl¬ 
ea ti on of noriiud healthful desires ami the 
more frequent ami deep the antisCauLian. The 
man who wolks through the woods nnd fields 
with eyes unopened to the beauties of unLuro 
nhoul him, by his knowledge of the nature and 
process aC ilcvclepmeut af plant and auunid 
Life loses almost ^11 of the griLlifieiUion and 
satisfaction that comes to him who sees not 
merely with his cyca hilt with his uiulersLniul- 
wfc- To the. mn vkwAvvhcA, mlmwid in 
Llie works of the greatest musicians full on ears 
that hear not. To the person whq.se literary 
Usfco remains uncultivated, the greatest ninslci’fl 
of litarntuve often bring no message move impor¬ 
tant than ilmt given by lha ignorant, seumiUoiml 
reporter of the cheap daily press. M any of the 
greatest sntisfactious in lire must come from tho 
education that has awakened desires, It amt: d 
tastes^ and thus prepared one's nature for under¬ 
standing nnd enjoy incut in fields olhonvims not 
accessible. 

. PotI of tho trninhig oT Lheschoolflis nubprimn- 
rily for personal training, hut to furnish tools 
for further investigation and the menus or get¬ 
ting a clearer vision of other fields of learning. 
A knowledge of 1 align ages gives one access Lo 
the literature and science of oLher peoples. 


Arithmetic iuuI moat nf the nlber forms of 
inaliiemjiLicnl learning lire keys by wliii.'li iiit 
unlocked tho treasurn linunes uf iistrnnmny nml 
physics, and arc the LijijIh by whirl; llm engi¬ 
neers plan Lheir bridges nnd fftelurim; while 
painting iuuI drawing furniNli a iimiiim of con¬ 
voying id can morn vividly mu l u mini Lely limn 
the spoken word. 

(&) iS'em'cc, — From Ihr wm'iid viewpoint, 
mcntnl training gives one Llie nhilily In In? use- 
ful in flueioly, Thu skill in criiflHiiniiiMhi|i 
□f llic carpenter and immon and ih signer in pin 
nl the servurn of the individuals largely \n en¬ 
able them Lo gratify their m 'ini Uur 

houses furnish not merely slielLer fur llic in¬ 
dividual, bub also cip|inrtiiinlieH fur bringing 
one 1 a sell into mmrB 'milinnle nml inure bvljdui 
touch wiLli one’s fellows. The trailnng given 
to Llic arLisl, In illn orator, lo the leueher, nml 
the fltatuHiiuui serves mil. merely im u mean* uf 
peraoiml griiLificulimi, luiL, wlmL in uf Hlill 
greater importance, uh ft annum hy winch thesv- 
promoters of civilizuLion may ho work ii|iiin 
Lheir fellows as often Lo reimibl or even re- 
cretiLo society. 

il. Moral and Religious DavelopmcrU. —■ 
(a) The iVciwc of J J iridic Duly* Perhaps 
the basis oT mural ncLinu iiinst generally ac¬ 
cepted as a Lest by thinking men is the goml uf 
socicLy. Whatever action LciicIh inward (he 
flueinl WL’Ifaru is goml. Wlmluvrr nrliuii lend* 
toward the injury or weakening of Nueiely is un 
evil. It linconios, (lien, llie lush of tin* eilnen- 
Lor lu instil into llie nullin' uf tin 1 young. llie 
miirit of obligation Lu tho Mule and in mieieiv. 
the idea uf tuiclid duty, duly when lhc mu** uf 
the citizens sLuiul rcudy to jilnco lheir idilign- 
tioiiri toward LlieSlnlc before nil other obliga¬ 
tions,— those lo Helf, Lii family, In friend*, 
do Wtt fmd till: boat SlilU 1 , wlmtevvr i|* form of 
government. Thin sense of obligation Inward 
Uio Slate is very fruiter nil v fill in nil civilized 
com muni lien iu times of hi reus ami daiigi-r. 
There ia tilths diffh'.uUv \\\ time of war in any 
imLion in Hurutiug reernils fur Llie .serviee (if 
nr mi as. The citizens ulmu.NL in u iiuin hUimI 
ready on mieh oecasiuiiH lu iismiiiic llie Imnl- 
wlAps i\vA drmgeYS wm\ » n\ mAAnry 

life for llie good of llm Hlale. 

The danger Lu the iHluh* fnim lack nf this 
sense of public duly is fell not iu Uiiij h of w.ur, 
bul in times of penei*. Men who would nnl 
hcsitfttcr Lo risk ilii'iv lives for llu*vr vmiivtry 
will often llinuglillessly fail lu realize Un-iV 
cbilh'.H uf voLing nr uf nervire no jurieM or nlbm 
kinds of the nnitiim work nf eilizmi*1iip. mid in 
tlieir enrehiHHiii'sH they nflcu Hidfinbly snrrilin- 
tho (gtioil of tiu* State lu lheir pmuli- iulcrmls, 

(f;) Joy iJ .SVj'I’ot.. If (lie (milking of Llic 

youlb has beep HiftiHriiemry, llie mini imL milv 
will feej Mu duty lowunl llie Slule, 1ml hi* will 
find salisfaelion in Llie opporLuniLy of iiiiHidlish 
service In the .Stale. Thai only n by (nil ami 
IribiiluLioii are tlieidealH uf life remTu'il" imi*i 
nob seem iou nuieli a hiirilsliip. In social as w ell 
'i 
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nti in prrfwirml rrhiliuim Mm twonrr nf dovuliun 
is iml merely I hr* williugum l« ron drr Remcr, 
j,nl Ui luiviihn' if hriiV Hmieo which duo* 
mil inrlmlf 1 mi mo tdirinonl uf #*«rnficf* fail* uflrn 
to aecomplifdi llm lw*$l for llm doer rvou in on- 
piyinoiil. Il aliMidd lhcrrfr.ro W. ihc rmu uf 
Llm mdmul? (ci lint inlci Iho pupil, a« fur rt?i fHw- 
sililr, iml iiiorrly Llm rnw of Mliliguliun lu Un 1 
^UUc, l*ul nlfwi IIip limit? l« render glnd orrvirc 
U) mudoly, ryrn Ihuugh aL ilia nwl uf gnml 
j terminal earn lice. 

Jl. AiiArrvrii'K nr Tins: nmri u ; Jf a 
lourlior ia liim»olf imlimd willi llir Apiril nf 
pnUkiltsm mol I he dmtre Ui irnilor Hrrvire Ui 
llir rrimmiinily uf wbirli Im in a pimndirr, hr will 
loin* Iillir rldlii ully in finding uifilerirtl fur Mim¬ 
ing llm miioLnuf ImHpupikm Hw*nmr dircvium 
in nuinv, nml prrlmpn iri all, uf Mm ^Indies in llir; 
niirriciiliini Ami yol uf murao ntuiir jmiIijitI* 
cuulrihuto mure racily Ui Hii* roiniU ihrm iln 
filliam. All run be made In help in bridging uvrr 
llir.; 11 gap l*rlwp*en #t1uhp 1 ami life"; Urn iwliuul 
inu hL InTipiiir a real imri uf life. 

1. Physical Develoamcnl. •— fn> //j/tfirrm. — 
I’lniiU should iMTiqinly ho taught iw even llir 
curly grjid"*« the rmisi iiii|mrlnul fdiiiph' facta 
roKJiriliiiK llir run? uf |lo<ir luhlirm lha ini|M»r- 
Inure nf clmudiimm, <,r fund mutable in kind Mid 
uuiiulilv for llmir need*, Ilia injuria* In which 
limy nrr liable from wrung luihita nf rhdbilig, 
Mm mlvnnhtgyn of propr I'xrrrim*, ami llm best 
jiiiMiihIm uf centring lit" gwal rfTrrU of llm 
priiprr nm* mul uf DYniding the ahim k of imrrulir* 
mul tiiinmlnnU. The iwnlinl fnrta regarding 
Urn sexual re lit Um on nod oilier iiifurimilimi 
bearing directly U|Hin Muir physical vrlfnri 1 
lone ofleii wilhli'dij, ^ImuM \w nivrn Uirni 
riin|i1>' mnl dirrrlly an fur iKimiMi' Indoro 
tv'rmiK luUiiU of living hnva Ihyuiu' 1 firmly 
fiKi'iJ. Ili-voiol Ilia Iio n infiirromiriii, htpiravir, 
il h rlrprindrli* Hint wi fur mi lOM^ihlr. 1 llir pujijlrt 
lir ilii'iioMdvort ilirrrlly Iniinrd mul |m*[mri <1 
io miniv wayji. lVrlm|o i?i|>riijilly in Min 
lower wrmlr-N n riam formn nf IliuL nro 

in llirniwdvi^fi iiiiamnliufl, niiHi hu npnrrliiii|l, 
limning, llir jilHyiuji i>f gmin^ Moil will kitvo 
Ui Unto mil imrrly I heir miwl^ Imt ilInm in 
hliniilliiir llir n|iini nf joy mi* nr** in llirir 
work mul piny nm Iji* giviu Mum |UfH*rijil 
run- rim nl^o Ik- In kin in ninny emuM hy on 1 an* 
of walk* rim I Ulkn mul iiliNrvulioins ujinn iiu- 
lore Ut |mil iln* pupils iiiiniiimriiidy into rum 
ill linn for lu nlMiy |iliyrtiml tlrv i liipniriil 

(A) .S’riniVu/iW. • Ipiila rrtrly iiImi in Mu; 
wk’hool ruuriMt rail W uivvlt lha rlanirnm of ill- 
nLniriiuii 11 ml lo-nr tlin-rllv u|Hin pulilir nrrvirr 1 . 
Tin? iii'i'il nf FiiilimiMiuii In |iii|j|ir ngiilniiuiDi 
regurdio^ iiiiHrmiMou in ilia cam- of tnuUmnu* 
ilifHHOii^ llir di^ir;iliiliiy nf vnriirmliuti rmi 
liirrujy Irir m<moim1 |iriilei lion lull for Mic prri- 
larliuii nf ilii? i-Mimmiuiiy, Mo 1 nml of no mli*- 
i|Unli; mid purr uiiu r mimilv, mnl nimilnr *uili- 
jopu nm nil Iw* i \pliiinnl in Hindi ii wny us in 
iin|iri'*n upmi llir pupils llir nnmdlisli i liJirm li r 
nf Un 1 liiwl riiunnlijp, whilr ulifl forilirr din- 


riif^umn rrgtiriling llu? rued of lasi?H lo bn Irviril 
U]MII1 llir iuilivjiluulH for (hr? iiHlubliahiurnL nf 
waU*r works, fur llir nplanliling of a Hrluml 
nyshpii, for llir milking uf brllcr rouda, emi 
nil wrvr hi Miiplumur Urn sriliditnly uf iiilm'Hln 
in llir i iiiiHumuly uud ilin mo^kl of wurrifin' nu 
llir part of llm iuihvidiiiil to pronioh? llmniililii? 
oillnrr. 

’L Menial Training. - (u) PithoiihI rwllurp iu 
1 hr jniuilo^i idrrurly iiirnliuimil llnil witvp pri- 
Inarily In iIimtIuji in Ilia piuiil new timlrs uud 
ilofiiron llial will laud in lnlrrlifr Luwnrd isnrii’li- 
lornL nf living will furnish mIhh llu* o|i|i(irliini- 
tir?i for ini'till 1 iiling li-mnm uf ihe higher rill/i'ii- 
nhip. If gruwni|iliy in luilghl nn u ntinly of Mu? 
tyiriliV mirfnrr ml its ndiilinJoi In piuritly, Un 1 
right ulltUido will imrimvlly U; u»tmmrd. Thr 
Malar cMiirw'ip, in Llmir various niiiiifinilior.n 
fniin llu? iiiouiilnin rivulrl (u Llm lmnid rlvi-r 
alivr? with viwIh rnrryiug llu* cuimiuim' nf llir 
iiJiiinii, will hr mil merely wnlrr flowing Llirmigli 
Mu* land, Vml will limnin' iniliirr'u ngenls wnli r- 
ing Mu* hinds In initki 1 llo'iu fcrlilo In Hiipply 
nii’ii’a ih i Mh, nml Llu* jiiuitih by wliirli iljrniigli 
coimiterrr iunt cniou liiiu vhvsi* pvrunnnl lumdi 
urn 1 wiiJi nimilirr an jiu lu Miilisfy mil only piiyid- 
ml iirrilN, Iml nh<o IriHjiri'nil Mu 1 lii* a uil jH uf c*uIlliru 
mul i iuuyou’ia from mw community Ui uu- 
ollu r iliruugliMiil Dir hinih d im ImmiiiL ir*H of 
Alpine wrimry, Ihr niiigniliri*nrn uf Xiaguni, 
Ihr awi>ins|iinMg npi'idmlr of u lurumlo or u 
sliirin nl Imvu uiguifirmin? fur iih only in 
Mini rrlnlinhs In mirirly nml llivir lmmdil nr 
injury in nmiikiioh 

Tlu? siiuly uf hislury or rivos nr liturulun- 
nlmuild to * i-uiuhirivd pniunrily wiili n fomo'i* 
Lu llir ImniiM Mini nm lii» drawn rrgunling llir 
nr is nml i In* umfivmi Mml Iiiivl* h*d lu ImirfilH 
In idio ts nr lu llm injury uf wmiely, hi iirdrr 
Mini hy wnv of muimidr or of w nridiig Ilia piipiln 
limy ho li it Lu #<*n llm uskdulnrss nf hialury or 
lilanilurr or Mn* slioly of guvoriiimoL imviird 
Inlpiiig tJinn slmpi; Muir mm nnihUioim nml 
Ihe phum for Mndr lifivwnrk. Kvnt nm»ir nnd 
nri mol soioiirv, npjirumdo'd from lliis jinim uf 
view iiiHhmd uf niiTidy frum Ihi* vinv|iuiiil 
of liliynind onltuUj Luki*. un new mmoings Mini 
imiKo fur riti^i'Moliip. 

(h) Thin soiiir ohfinoiiL nT sorviro limy likr- 
wise Im liroiighi mil, iiUIiiiiikIi ln rhupa mil nu 
Niinply or ilirorlly, in llu Htody Hi lmiguJigi^, Mia 
alriiirnlH uf iimlhrmiUirs, or rhaminlry, uf 
plivsirs, III til in Muiimu’lvoM do iml wtst pri- 
rnnrily luwnril Mil 1 riUisriirlioii of a iirrminul ih - 
sira for Mio hwiikrititig uf n now iiksii*. Iml nillirr 
iln hmJs fur fuiilo r Htinly or for Mio luiinimm nt 
of ji skill 11ml will mmfili’ nm 1 In rrinli r ho I irr 
wmiio, Whoa iho Himly of altoirii’Uy h*ud« lu 
llio 0‘fUililinliuirni uf (ho IrlrgnijpJi uud uf llu* 
loll 1 pi in n k.* v or llm kiiowlulgi* of il Tirndgu luu* 
gimgr rmildrs uiiu Lu get into |irrnunrd Lunch 
with tillmr riifw, nr iln* kuuwhnlgo uf nmUov 
nmiirsirt Himtghi nf iim Lho noi'irssnT.v ot|nijimonl 
fur pluimiiig huildiiigH mid bridge and radrmulH 
lo suri’L! Iiuiimii iiuuda, lliosu HUbjocto likimhu 
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usanm-c ft moftiiing for society tlinl ftt first mny 

nul HppCttT. 

This \a perhaps on the whole Luc beat n.se nr 
mnmini training if properly taught. While it 
^ervea lo give the body exorcise anil thua lu 
protect the health, while it gives to the hand 
and eye tlm training that makes for nicnliu 
development, it also has a direct aspect of ser¬ 
vice fauml in few sLudies. If a pupil makes n 
warkbox for his mother or n chair for the honsn 
or a sled for himself, he secs at once the useful¬ 
ness oT his work for helping others, nml llial is 
directly a training lor tithonahip. Pcvlmps, low, 
in no other way can tho parents of Lhc pupils 
who are poor ho bnmght so dircc-Lly into touch 
with the schools as through this work. Many 
children are Lakcu from gclmol to earn money 
for their jjimmfo. If they ore learning in the 
schools shilt that seems ta have n. money-inn k- 
iupr bearing, whoLlier it be in carpentry or cook¬ 
ing the parents may well he more really Lo leave 
their children in school for two or throe years 
longer than if their work seems unpractical 
because lum-motiey-making. The social as¬ 
pect of manual training is perhaps its chief 
element of value. 

3, Moral Development. — In addition to the 
mental uiuIcts limiting of the socml bearing* 
of Lhc studies taken up in the schools, the pupil 
should acquire as far ns possible the spirit 
which will lead him to be ready Lo make i\ 
sacrifice cheerfully for the goad of ulhciSv Nil 
material change can bo made in Llio subjects 
of the curriculum that will bring about LhiH 
result, though some little direct work in moral 
training might he given. If iL in Lo lie reached 
at all, it will come about primarily through tho 
personality of the teacher and liis ability 
ta shew the interdependence of human being# 
erne upon the other, the opportunities for 
service, and the lessons taught by the feelings 
of the world toward those who have rendered 
service, This spirit of Rervico may then 
normally bo token as an idenL toward tlid 
attainment □[ which one may wish to (strive. 

Moreover, besides this attitude toward one's 
obligations, thcra may be given in many in- 
stances an opportunity for the practice of 
citizenship. Ilnbits of courtesy toward Leaclini* 
sind follow pupils, consideration for the riglits 
and happiness of oLhers, team work, and the 
nd minis tin Live subordination that inevitably 
comes from finch work in play or ncliool, atten¬ 
tion toward keeping the Wildings nml school 
grounds and streets neat and orderly for tho 
public good, even at times the direct practice 
of soma philanthropic service, may well piano 
Che pupils fur on tho \vi\y toward the better 
citizenship. Of course the higher pupils can bo 
given information regarding the form of gov¬ 
ernment, not merely through books, Init by 
visiting meetings of the city council^ iigLhifc 
tho work of the nominating conventions or 
caucuses, seeing hew tho voter casts lus halltiL, 
observing the work of the mayor, the super¬ 


intendent or streets, nml ntlur jmlilir ofliriul*, 
iuvA by uUu\c uudUuuU iluiL will «ecvu lu wluivv 
some id Llio mure public duties of llio riLferii. 
For older pupiln tho Milne lussims cun hi? 
taught through the furm of sejmul Rnycninu iil, 
Liu? school oily, or Hnnie flimilur device. Jlut 
Lhe nUJrft CdhH'li Liu I jiuilit is not the fnnn Iml 
the ujili'iL—Lhe nUiludi 1 nf Lhe cHineii Linvmd 
life nml toward bis fellow-men, l’rm-iindly 
every study of the euriieiihtiu I'lin mill Unf 
pupils' utluiiLiiiii in lliill ilireclhin, Iml only Ihr 
persoiml iufluuuce of Hume wluuu llm pupils 
vevuRiii’/A! t\n UivviuR miluii'n witter nml *drmifcvr 
nml belter tlmn ihrir mm, with Min npjiur- 
UimLloh fin 1 imputing huhUs nf nymn\ can go 
fur Luwni'd iui'iilmtilig thin Hpirii of personal 
sacrifice Tor Llio public guuil. With llii.s jicr- 
somil influence tin? lonelier nmy gn fur Uiwnrd 
building up In Llio sluileul* uul «inly tin* idi-nls, 
but also the practice uf eilLzciiidiip. J. \V. J. 
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CITY DOAUDS OF EDUCATION. — 

City School AmiiNitmi.vmiN. 

CITY BOARDS OF EXAMINATION. — 

SCC EXAMIYATffjN llflAIUJH. 

CITY NORMAL SCHOOLS. — See Nuumal 
SCHOOL'S. 

CITY COLLEGES. — See Municii'al (‘'ob- 

LKtiBH AND UnivKIIUITIJJH. 

CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IDnUcd Suites). Tlte Problem T'hr w»rd 

''elLy," hruadly nignifyiiiR ms il dm-H 1111 uggregn- 
Uwn uf pnpulaLion within u eiiinimralively mmdl 
area, include nlijiM-tivi: HilniLtimiM umf mieiid 
emu Li Liu us of wuh* vurhiUuu, Xvw Ymk riiy, 
with il.i pupiilulinn of -1,.111(1,0111), nml I'liiejiiiu 
with its 2,000, 000 , oliviiMiisly liuvr JieiaU mid 
pt'uljluiiis VAfiLly unlike the eiiJuiJiiiiiitj' o( 
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4.1(10 nr I lift! iff 2000 Ynl, n mm ling Ln lhr- 
iiMHlrrn iiIIm pjiI Mm m lank nf rl^i/ir/iliun, (Im 
rcmronIrmif<ii nl n frw lliiimMindn of pmurm 
ritliltaL ki Ihc ileM&mvUrm p| rify n» much an 
li-lis nf ihnuwiurL. nf fiiimlrrik rif L lioununrln, or 
LlirniMiivlft nf lliuinomik While (lifle reim^ in 
nmvihrrft tilnnr rrmlvr ilMfuuU rillwr nrrmnlu 
(U*nrii|ilinn nr ilelinitc ^r*nt*rnIi jkh 1 inn n of itmnio 
ijin) iirKnni^nliuri mul funeiimi, ill firming in 
liliypirn 1 molimtolrial rnvirniininii, mul in ibc 
moral, iulelhMM ah mini *nrkihiRh*Al rh&mrlvr nf 
lnj|iiiJniiHii» nre fnrion nf rvpn grcoler huper- 
Inure in ‘[Mining (lie nrganiaiM piililirnl nml 
sorial nrlivily ni lhe modern riiy. Imperially 
imiinriant ore llir*f fachir» in nunlifvinj: Uio 
rrliiUniiFi iff llm riiy in I In- jurfuriPiriiirr nf 
iV-n funrll'irifr jta rntiink rijm inmi ] hie rnii- 
piilfraliMiv m\i*l atai l»e neeimlrd ilm different 
legal [irifiiliuim Reigned hi the riiy in Mir MpVrnil 
Minim 

Hy ri.miitnii \i#ngo ihe hrm 11 prhoul ml- 
iiumMniUnri !t Ium rumu in miiiprrlirud Mm 
rn I iiv’ ni ini'* nf niirruiinn nf l In’ nml rolling ami 
direr live agf'Hrii«, niil run Hip fnrni iif nr- 
gnui xai inn, of public nhnrMiuu, N»d mijy U 
ll iiiiplny.l In signify Hio»r frahltm nf school 
rniilrn] wliii fi imiy lw» |ir«jH'rly rlnaMfiaul un 
nilmihinraiiv< ( lini nUn llnw wlmii rriah* In 
Aii|iiTVJ»ieii JvMiM'f-limt, nod in.'inrmruuhl. Kvrii 
I Inninli ll<i- line* of ih lim hnn In luim Hirne 
pewr/d fpiihifn* arc Jml ninny* racily drier- 
luilivil, 1 -m’lt In i\ ftt'i'fih'r uf h^,* ili.'tnvv detoUrA 
a p;i rlind.tr rhu* uf ?olivil• li»‘ r?wpn1jjd 
Hinl njM’rifir rlinra>‘l |, mlir i 4 nf ohHi arc bring 
mwv generally rrrngnucil With tlnw liim- 
(nlinicji, ‘’lily »rln»nl a -1 1 n iuiti r.il m will lui 
lore In iiu'hlde a ■p'lirrMlznl ■]r.^r-riJi- 
linn nf Ibr* iinvniff nml ooUimh f*ir ibr orgmi- 
UiM rniiirnl *»f i ml flic nlncaiitih huiKt ly |iiviil 

iirlian nunliiininf 

The form. rlmrin'liT, jiimI iinuiin r nf ii|»rra- 
linn ni llir minmliini uf imMii* i ^iinnimi 
ill Amcriraii muim i|niloim ?1Tc Mn r'«i|il|ii«Aih< 

ri^nlM nf fiv>»firiiM'i|in| inHin ncca: on iln* Aiin ii- 
r:m sm inl Iliciiry rif t(lin%iliifii rvi a fnnrlinM of 
Ui ' 1 Stale, Iiu* |'H^liliral v'elnlinn^lnji nf llm 
.IniiTicjin iiiv in ifie American rial* 1 , (cl ilm 
ilrimirTalic i«|i-al uf ciyir avni iu>»iililltr muj l rnn- 
Irui. oil tin* iirlianiA.iiiun nf iMi|inlriiinn, i^t- 
pciially ilurinit I In- Iwl nUaMir nf a rriUur\\ 

(r) I lie i*\leh*iinii nijil i|e\ rlii]l|iie|il nf l||p fulir- 
lliin nT fmlilie i ililealiuli 

In lltt’iii’y, well in iirnrlicc, 

nlir/iiiirii in i||t> rniOil Slnli^ i>j rnimii|ererl 
n-i a plirerl ftijirliuii nf iln> linJi ri<liinl 
Tlie riitieah’iiiiii iiy»ii n», iinftever ‘tilinltai, 
nml In wlmO’Ver rxii-nl. mlnplr*>l In iKiii 
M|li'i'in 1 niniVilinn.^ j ? i ■ ir^-rinl^rv| Willi I lie wiale 
tin ml imleju'inicjil Mini 111111111111111 11 ilmilil^I Ta¬ 
lly* nuil. Lwstl iuvnA nf mllninifflfnliviiu Mi*- 
(riel, luwiiKiliip, enijniy, lily), In 1 In- rxlMil 
llJ11 1 liny lire in ] 111 irualiicIi s P'hlinu hi tin* 
pnlilie w'liiiiil. nr* v rmn»iiiemi iih 1 ml ngml s nf 
lie 4 Ahih* in carrying mil I In* f«inh* policy. All 
Hpcrial nml Jiigln-r iiiHlihiliuu^ for pul die nlu- 


cminu im» unmmlly lu*lil Lo ny vijiy n similnt 
pojfjlinii. Tliia ilnrlriiM’ Ima Ijupji oicnriiornlad 
In aiirh nn f’Xk'nL in llir fuJulniiirnlal nml 
*tMuh>ry Inw of liir ililTtrciil Bin ins, ami ]ms 
Iipwi pmiiieinlcil mi frPipimiUy by tire higlicRl 
cnurlp, nn In brnunc run; of l]ic /umlmnculal 
nrinripir^ uf American rrhirnlionnl cpnlrol. 
l’lUuiniiim in a mu Her uf mnrrrn Lti live piMipIn 
uf thr* nUtfe nn a wlmlr, nml in uni mu? primurlly 
fur tin; puili-ifuriidii uf Jnrnl iimla. Obviuimly 
ami ujiUi rally, Ihin pnuriple linfl opernlcil na 
nn i xrreiliiiftk iiiiiinrlniiL fnrtnr in llir dcvrlap- 
ini'lil of inimiripiil pyrileiiiH of public flcliogbu 
Tim murk eil lemleury in govern in en l Inr the 
Imvl tbrin; nr four Umulefi lin^ been la bring 
Hie riiy ninrr nurl more lvjLliin llir dirrcl ml- 
iiiiNifllrnUvu rnnlrol uf lliu nliiLp. Thu city 
rmilil not, if ii wniiiil, \\xr unln iUmlf nlnm\ 
Kvrrv riiy in a pntr i ul iu/kieiirc upon Hip [Kj- 
liliral, rronnuiir, nml rulinnil HUmJnriJn nf jlu 
invirnnnieMi ; nini mum mul mom llin wfllurp 
of lltn riiy ik n-llriTpil in lUe Mplfurc of lli« 
puilr, an n grnih r mul gn rilrr projuirlinii of 
Ibo jiojnibiliifli of I In; Hlnli* lirruiurif fniimi- 
irnhal within urbnn comnuundcM, TUd urigiiml 
nn mi 11 n I Icghlulive rnnlrol wlilHi Urn Minin 
funm rly pxrmimil over Mir riiy bnn lnyn nml 
rijhiiiiurH in lip irjiiirtfnrmi'il into nilniiiiiiilrR- 
livi. 1 rmilrnl tuure nr Urn lUmi L The hIiiUi bun 
tuem ileil jn ubliiinilig n ilmililr bnbl Ujlnii UlP 
rity in f*o Inr nn nliirnlion in i niicpriitil, 01m 
ibmuuli llo* y\\\W urgnii'miliim of llm public, 
in loml aynh iu, nml oiip llirniigli I bn fiiilioriljuri- 
limi of llir nilv In ibr* rxi reiwe of ilfl fillipliulia 
rui nn nRcury lor gnvermuniiL. 

N’nvi rilieb aa, ilu- prublruiH of governmnil 
nf Mm riiy lire rniliiully iliffemjl rrom Mnwu 
in Jioiiiirlinn nrinn, Tim innlliuilfi him) riiv- 
r-rmucninl ileviiTt of Mm Inlu r iirv lint Huilcil 
In llm rn 1 nMIir 1 no of Mm riiy. Ilrnir lIn. 1 ulnli? 
Ijjoi linen roinin Jlerl by lln* furrr of ( imnn- 
nlnnmw to b iiiMinle wilb ri femm'i' Ui lim pvriil- 
inr rmil pnrMrolur nnnlrt nf urluui |imi minlimiM. 
Tim jntljiicjil ]ir«ili|i io uf AiiitTiriLii rJiiruiionjil 
rn ui nil him hern Ln ilevnloji ji )iiKli degms of 
illirU'imy iu Ihr public cclunil My air in, anH at 
Mm Anum Lino 1 |irwrvi* lo Mu' prnjilr of luml 
minimi ni lie* mirb 11 flrgmu of miUnirimy nml 
frrmilnm fur pnrlMpnlinn nn n\\\ rurtnimirtr 
liiiLialivr nml (Ik riApouMbilily, To kriii Mm 
jiuhlir etluinlioiml nvnUni of Mir pity ilrnio- 
rrnlir mol nL l)u* Amur limp unfcnuiirri il from 
invlUni'iipy ; lo prnMTvr il fruiu ahilc liumiu- 
rrnr'y, nml id I fir rnlni 1 lime prolcrL it from 
i’Xi iloi 1 11 1 it in by pnrly nml joiriiAini jinlillciil 
iliAiinirrn, reprr Arnl Mil? rmiMnJhl pnihliMml i>f 
rllv FM'linnl nrlminiwIrHlioiu Tin* rxjii’riuiiowi 
uf American piiir-n Imve ilpinoiiAtriMPil nrynml a 
f/iiimIc iln 1 ilit MiM nnly through iipnpnrliflim- 
nbip of pituirol u rffur.llvi' uiwl ilisiulrrenlccl 
bpIiuiiI mlmiiimlrnllnn iihhuSIiIi 4 - The public 
Hclimil 1* far nml »J no plnnn, mul Dirreforo 
rirurimhip, will mu l refer puce lo polil\i:i\l nffilift- 
lion, ppiiiuiinic ponrlilioiiHt riilLurnl Btiuulnrdfl, 
rrligiinifl linlief, or sex, nlimild jmivitln mil only 
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ampin opportunities for participating in the 
government ol the school, but olao responsi¬ 
bilities for such participation, 

The problems of municipal government, m 
a largo measure similar under nil circiim- 
Btanccs, differ widely. The metropolitan city 
is comparable to tlio city of a few thousmuls 
only in minor particulars. The rapidly ex¬ 
panding and changing urban community con¬ 
tains factors which are not to bo found j» an 
older and slower growing community. All in 
nil, it may bo said that the majority of the 
problems of school control pressing for Bohillon 
at tlio present time arc due in n largo <l(.'#sri k o 
to the concentration of a diverso population 
within comparatively amah ureas and the con¬ 
sequent necessary adaptation to newer eco¬ 
nomic, physical, moral, and cultural conditions. 
The rapidity alone with which papidnlian has 
become aggregated ill cities (lor those of SOhO 
and over the proportion of the total papulation 
rosa from 12.5 per cent in 1B50 to 1G.1 pur 
cent in IBCO, to 2Q.<3 per cent in 1&7Q, to 2“2.0 
per cent in 1B90, to 20.2 per cent in 1800, to 
aa.l per cent in 1QQ0, mul to over 40 per cent 
in 1010) would make necessary a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the foundations of municipal social 
control. Democracy in government receives 
its lirst real teal in the modem city, and in¬ 
genuity for popular government is taxed lo Uio 
utmost to supply the dovfccs which shall per¬ 
mit the city and efficiency tn bo developed fllda 
by &ule. 

The final determining factor of the munici¬ 
pal school control arises from the huge oxlim- 
Bion and rapid increase in the number of activi¬ 
ties d the public school aystem. Kindergar¬ 
tens, elementary school, h, secondary schools of 
different sorts, playgrounds, night and eon- 
tinimtion schools, evening lecture a and aehtiulB 
Tor adults, higher and professional in,‘dilutions, 
schools for defectives, dependents, ami delin¬ 
quents arc typical cC the grades and Institu¬ 
tions of education that already bclung Lo Uio 
Rchool systems of the larger and more pro¬ 
gressive municipalities. Tree textbooks mul 
supplies arc followed by a proposition for frca 
meals; compulsory attendance laws and child 
labor prohibitions by do monels for scluJol 
scholarships. Each now educational activity 
means the assumption of nddiLionnl municipal 
responsibility and tlio presentation of now 
complications for school aciniini&lmlltm. 

General Organization and Administration. 
— Jlfflirds. -j- The relation mid special powers 
of Lhc city in the peiTonuance of its fuiietiuim 
perliuuing Lo education nre defined by llm 
general provisions of the state law governing 
the public school system or by the special 
provisions of the mwwicipm charter. Thu, chief 
nuthority for the dirccL control of public edu¬ 
cation Is a body or ciLizcns known varioufily 
as the hoard cf education, school lmavd, school 
committee, board of school directors, board 
of school trustees, board nf public education, 


board of public schools, board of insmmUjn* 
board of acbmd controllers, ur bmml uf acluml 
comnviBsiouers. The term “ liuurd <if educa¬ 
tion " in most generally used, although fur 
numerous reasona tlic- term u board of acbrmJ 
control 1 ' ta lo be preferred. Depending upon 
tlm rclnliujia homo to the municipal guviTiimrul, 
tlio hc.I iool syatcniH of American ritU'H limy be 
divided Into two general rlawtca, llm depart¬ 
mental and t’ne antomimmiR. Tn lhc dims 
belong tliujfc* wbieh arc oonshluml u« depnrL- 
nieiilH of Lho city govern menl; In llm jutihmI 
cIm belong Hume piiKHiiiwiiiK ctirpiiritU 1 muiviiru 
BCpnrate mid ujiurl from the miinmijial nirpnni- 
tion. In but one city nf impnrlaiii'r (jbiirnJo) 
arc Llm public Hulinuls uiiiIit llm iimimiliitte unil 
exclusive epiiLrnl of the general guviruing nil- 
thorily of the eity (city cmincil). In tliin city 
a special coniiniUce of Urn liiomlmrH uf ibe 
council acts as a board of edunilinn. 

Two principal mcLluuh nlilaUi fur Die wire- 
lion and apjiuiiilineiiL of hoards uf rilurjiliurj, 
popular election uiul appointment. Suvi-iiiy- 
fivn of llui 100 eldef pities nf llm country Hinuse 
members o( Urn hoard by pupuhu’ cb-cliun, i Hlu r 
from ward a or disumls (Helruit, LuiUHvilh 1 ,1'rnv- 
blcnccj Salt Luke rily), ur ill lurge (St. Limi*, 
Huston, Cleveland, MimienpuliH, 1 mlian ilikiIim. 
Itiuma City, Denver, timillhd. 'Hu* imdlmil 
of election by the jiuujde ublnihrf in iirnrl.v all 
cases of auUmommiH urgaidzuiitm, i>. when? 
Lhc Hchoul corporalum in largely iiulr|M>iialrut 
ut Uiu, mvmmprd nwymtutum. \w Itt id llm 
chief cities, Llin nmnilierH of Llm liimriJ lire jiii- 
pointed, genu rally by llm mayor, with nr wii li¬ 
mit confirmation by the I'uuimil and from llie 
city at largo nr by wards \Now Vurk 1'iiy, 
Baltimore, ('liirngo, ,Snn Fmii'isen, Nr ir 
Haven)- In I 1 Iiilarli*l]i|iiu llm nmiuberH nf lie 
board am appointed by tlm judge uf tlm murl 
of common pleas, mul in Wiubiugiuii by dm 
Commissioners of llm DiHlriet nf lidiApjlibi. 
Niue cite have wune Kpuciul imlluid uf Helve¬ 
tian, aueli an JHifTnlij, nrnviomdy jnriiLiuiii'il; 
Chnrlc-stuLi (*S,C.), a of Urn 10 mciiiln rH dn u d 
and I appoiiUcd by the governor nf the niah 1 ; 
Savannah (S.CJi 0 Uie 12 jimnihiDf wrlf- 
pcrpetunling, ami 3 chosen by Urn iimynr; 
PittHburg, -Ifi members elec Led by lorn L bnunh, 
exisLing in each of die dinlriels intn wbieh llm 
city ia divided; Now Orleans, U3 iiminbu/^ np- 
“oinleil by oily council and 8 by the goveruur 
w u iwimhur uf cUira having ihu department id 
form of orpfmizftlhm the mayor or mime uLhrr 
represciitalivc of the muiiinpul goveniineni is a 
inuLulicr cj o 4 tftcio uf llm bimnl. 

Tim inmdmr uf nmndmrs coiiijimdiig llir board 
varies greatly, from U in Troy (N.Y.), Albany 
(N.YJ, ilikI Tort Wayne Cfml.) in ■Hi fn I'ili-N- 
hiuR, 1G in New York, ivml lit) \w Mlegbmy 
(Pa.). AL thn present limn /ill lmnids id i|u« 
100 largest cities of tlm country have 0 ur lens 
members, 25 have L0 to 15 mein beta, Hi have 
1G to 2G mevnhem, ami \ imvu GO nr more umin- 
lierM. Thera has been a marked LemJehey in 
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remit year* In rvilurn ibe number nl mem- 
lH>rn lif tin' IhjktiI. Typical imlniUTK nf aurli 
reduction are Iln^Lnu, *2i nutiiluTN In , r i; lUirhcft- 
U r, 10 Ui fi; Hnllinifirr, 21) lu !l; Si. LmiiV21 Lti 
\2; IiAiliunu|iulip> a Jl 111.1; Milwaukee, 21 In 1.1; 
Newark. II 2 lu IP. The rJiirf argument fur dm 
smaller board Iihn 1 M*rn In fnrililnle luTmjij In 
inrrwc ellirJpnry, mill In wiiUT rp'*p!JiiHibililj\ 
The evidence from nuiurmuN remit rxpni- 
nir.ira iw rnurUiMve llinl die wiiudl buiml briuw 
into llir aclitiul admin ini radon mum rfTwiUva 
ami higher lypeiud individuals, inimnT rvapnii- 
eiv« In nluenUMiipil nrmla, nml in lord jpuhji tL lu 
tin? influence nf party or partisan iiulUirs, 

Unjirita nf nlitrjtljnvi arc lay Inning, nml, 1 h*- 
ymid l]in rnr|iiiroiiii'ntH nf Ising an nWUir, 
special ijunlilicalum* fur mend>mhip am out 
leundly imput'd. In n immhtr nf lunlnim*, 
however, rlinrlrnt anil general idululawN rim lain 
lii-riviHimi n nn Ui jirc, dnrnliun of rrriilrnci', pny- 
■n 4 B iil of Uses, nml l In' holding nn other public 
nfliro. Ah a general rule, wmnrn nn* eligible Uj 
srluml hoard im-railirr^tiiji in mirdiini ruul wrid- 
itm I'il’ma, nml may limmin ipudifird voter* 
at popular elvrlinua fur mend ten*, The term 
of tidin' varies from ‘2 in 7 years, Urn tendency 
home fur a UTin nf .‘l years. Nu rouifirmwitimi 
fur nervier? i« llm iiiiifurni pnu'liri*. ('niiMpiru- 
oiJM rwiiliniiH In dim nn- Hun KfiHiniMjn, when! 
crirVi of i Ur four hh'IiiIjit/i nil mm im luimml 
euiupci malum nl mul llurlitwler, wlirro 

members receive ^PJlHhneb nn nmiunl salary. 
\ remit an (UH17I of die Ulthi IcHinhdurc an- 
UiurUiK InmriU «f (‘duration in #el (wide n fund 
nf fi mils per | m nil in tidily n i Lnin Innrr lu pay 
I'XprllweN of Juemlirra. Nominal rumpiriHdimi 
in provided fur in rirtuin classes uf rilim in 
Puli, Mnriijiini, nml Iihliunn. MTn? liunprr of 
lln? |irn|»1u HOi'imi Up In? ipppnsrpl In ru in jk*ii wi¬ 
thin miller iIivtU? nmiiiniUimT^^liieh nre run- 
uiileml iw a run? opportunity fur individual* In 
rein Ur an miMJUh rairlul nervier. 

In wi fur a* experience nmy Ijo a gimb^ it limy 
lie Kni<1 Unit llm miwL i fTi-rlivi! iilim nf nr^unizm 
linn uf n iminirijml lumnl of eilm itrion int’luilru 
jiripviriiiii* fur n annil) impniil Imunl, rninpnm il 
of ii n mill mmiln r (Ti, 7, or I) lu lu, in luelro- 
pulilnn riinvi) of rnprmiilnlkVD cllinxia, pnsv- 
wu^inu ipniUdmiivinH tU'fiiinl h.v Uwy, vlurtuil nr 
uppuiulul from llin rily ut larpo* wUUout refur- 
luiri? Up purliHun nfliliuLimi nr iriflurinw, fur u 
n'lnlivrly Iru^ Utiii lint in jnirli iinmnrr im In 
Kteuru Ariulmu rniirivul uf iiii inluT^liip. J‘ru- 
vlHiiiiotfiPr I In? mini v ul uf mr in Into fur iM‘i<lei'(. 
nf iluiy nr timlfruHunro nf nflirr> urn ulwj ruPiiJt- 
niznl nn iluairniile. 

lu mliliUou to Uu* Utmnl of nlueiitiuu iln-rn 
lire, in a iuuuImt nf rilies, iillirr Imauln tjati-rri»+- 
inK milImrity over »[nTinl urllviliux or in* 
hliUiliuhH. Tim iiinri? irikpnriunt nf Ihurto wju nul 
ni'diiiiipnilhiiiH lire Imnnla for Uie mnnuiriuliuri 
urnl ri-rlilii'iilicjn nf louelo rN, IicjiihIn uf nniniiKi 1 - 
lio'nt nr UTinhera 1 relinTiUTit finuU, Hi-lmnl- 
Imupio nnomi^'moH, UUrory Uounla, nml Umnls 
in uUuritu. of apeniul neUtuiU (iiiiUmlrial mrliuuU 


in purlinulur) nnrl lii^jier iiiMlilulioim (Cullrp' 
of the City uf Now York, I’nivorHity ut Cin- 
nuuiUU. I air id UuurilH of nluoatiou ri’p refill¬ 
ing HcrlioLia ur lUntmU eamt in hhhui clliiiH. 
Kmipllngn fewiiiHlaiiren in lViiUHylvania, lln- 
/iiiu’Iiipon nxiTriHvrl I13’ Ilm/M- Imnl Imjirrln urn 
iiuimpurlunL in New York Cily Ki of iljnKi* 
loeal liroiriln cxiHl, min for eaeli of tin* (lifllriels 
into wliirli lln? Avlmln rily ia iliviilril. Karli 
Imaril \* rompuwol of fp juthouh upiminloil Uv 
Um priwileuL nf lln* luiriiuglt, niui uuMnlnr nf 
Urn lumnl nf t ilnmlvou ilomgmvtud Uy t\u: prm- 
ilentnf tlnil liiJiinlg nml a plHLrirlmiiierijilniulnjiL 
of wrlinnk Tlji-^ lonul I man In have a vnriHr 
ui pipivuw. aelhiK rliii-llv, Imwnver, in an ml- 
vlaory rnjineUy lu lln? iioanl uf niluealiim in 
huiIUth nlating In mliool a«ruinim)ilaliunH nml 
ilim’ipluH 1 . 

/'oii'rra nml fJpiUVfl. TIwmiowith mid iluliua 
of bininlN of tilmiiliiui differ in llu? wUlml 
rJepirer. In pmim iiiHliiinTa Uie general Mliili 1 
lawn or Npnrial olinrlem preHerilie In niiniile 
■Ir?trill (lie millmrily nf lponnla; in nlliers llm 
fltale xivaa a Uruinl grant nT power under 
Avliirh liunnla are permiUeil lu exerrme miieli 
imimlivo mill great freedom, tieiwradv apwik- 
iuu, (lie mure imprirliuit direct null in rily mid 
h apoiiwiliilily urr- nnieerned willi fiiiuiieiiil mip- 
jmrl, physical at'eoiiiiiniiJatiiiim ami cipiipment, 
exainiuiuimip ri rlifii iifiou, iippoinlmiMil, ami 
tliflmlwroil uf Iu.h'Imth, ami lln; 1 nlnliliKlimini, 
uraiini^alimi, mid rliiH/iJiraliiJli of arlionlrt. The 
liiaVury nf Ameninu Imarila nf nlmiilion llin- 
(ilaya reruin imlcnrie* mid movnueiilH udid- 
mg Ui Urn eliamcU r uf (lie fmirlUniN performeiL 
M'lii'ii, in llm eviilulinn nf liiral gnviTuiiieiil, 
the liutirrl nf I'llnralion rami! In In? lirjnlv 
i?aUljlhlieil, prnelinilJy all uf Uie jmwera of 
liienl aelmrd rniilru) read'll willi Lliia luianl, 
under mv\\ Keiiernl promiidiuna na witi* in- 
diraUd by tin* alulc, Witliln tlieae prearrip- 
Liuim, the lunird. nn u unit, legialulml nrnl ege- 

euU'd IhrnUKli own n/Ijeers.- preanlmil, 

HtTrcUry, niitliinr. ele,.-nml performed all dm 

general riiiil^ Hjii'i'ine dulmn of mHujo] rmilrnl. 
Ah llie public f linul hvhU hi e,\piinilnl and de- 
velopud, ami ns die iTirulilioiiH rd arlimil con- 
trnl under urhan nmnnalanrea bee a me inure 
rmnplirated, ilu- nrtieiwitv fur a division uf 
ad nu it in Ira live lulitic easily arose. TUin was 
first umL (lirnugli the urgmiiToUiun nf (lie 
momluTsliip nf llm Imuril into apeiinl mini- 
mi tires, In riinli nf wliicli wjlh nHsigimd, umler 
die dircrliun 11/ tin* whole board, die pprUirm- 
amm nf apeeinl diilira. Thin ermmnUiT furm 
pf rirgnn'uiiliim nwraenta llm fiTal ntnge in 
llm aeparalbm uf Uie ItRi^aUve ami executive 
fuiirtnma of llm limird. An Uu? expiuieinii ami 
ilevilnimient uf lln! mdiuul sywlnm prugmwuMl 
widi llm grnn'Ui of the i-ity, ami an Urn eune 
plieidioiiN rmnilliug from the widening nphen? 
nf public eiluniliim inrreimrd, a aerund Hinge 
was grmbinlly readied. The number, impuT- 
Lanee, and ivetivity nf tlic npeeial immmiUeesi 
was divniiddLed, (uul tlui iirofmioiml and cxmi- 
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tivu ftatWitiGB of Urn board were liLtln liy liUln 
delegated to viuioua Indued and expert (iflitf'ivi, 
while there \yqh reserved to the hoard the 
power of general legislation ami aclvimiry con¬ 
trol, Tim uuminLaknidn tendency in munici¬ 
pal school adminiaLmiiun has Ipccm to inert Una 
lho numher of those profn.Minimi jigonU who, 
whiln directly rcaponflihlu to Lho hom'd of udu- 
cntiuii, lire noycfthcleflfl granted large inde- 
pcivdaucc of actiuu and iire’|irntceLcil from per¬ 
sonal null jinrtiann interior cnee. The lira L of 
fluch officers lo bo Accorded a. pi a to Lu lliu 
administrative scheme wuh Hie oily an peri li¬ 
teral cut cd schools. Next followed the director 
oT buuiiicsg nlTn-ira, HiiporinUmdcnl of buildingu, 
medical inspector, etc, ICach of these ulhcera 
ifi a product of the continued differentiation n[ 
fimcLion or lho lay board of education ami or 
the constant division of labor incident Lo the 
effective perform mice of the several export 
executive duties. 

The tiu]icrintei\dci]l uj iScAoafo, — TJm office, 
the most important of the, professional and ex¬ 
pert offices of municipal school luhijiinsUutiun, 
was the brat to develop. Several cities claim 
the distinction or having first provided far 
such an officer. 1 Hi It id n (1837), Loom villa 
(IS37), St Iioui .1 (lfi.19), Providence (1H31)), 
Springfield (Mass.) (184N), Nov Orleans (IS*U), 
RoclicsLcr (LS13), Columbus (Ohio) (1847)1 
Syracuse (1S 1 19) J JlnHimoi'c (181(1), 11 oh ton 
(1851), New York (1852), Jenny C% (1853), 
Brooklyn (1853), Clove land (1N53), mid Chi¬ 
cago (1RM) belong to thu flvnt group of cities 
in which a superintendent of echooJs is fuuniL 
Practically every city lo-day paw a Hiipmn- 
Lcntlenb or schools. The report of the Cnin- 
roWioner of Kducaliem of Linn United Hiatus 
far 1009 contains a list of 1325 such officers 
in cities having a population of 4000 or more. 
He is, with mio or two excep Lions, elected by 
the hoard. In 13 u IT ill u and iSiiU Fi'miciucu lu; 
is elected by popular vote, Iu Liu; larger ciLies, 
and iu those cities possessing a highly organ¬ 
ised selionl system, the exact status (if tlio 
supei'iiitcndonb of schools and his r^lnlianalii|i 
to the haai'd at education arc* cfonrly ihilimul. 
In the great majority of cases, however, tin? 
city super Intend cut has mi \n\iiitfWin \ognl 
status, and Ills position is determined ultoguLlicr 
hy the bDtml to which he is responsible, The 
term of office ranges from one to six years, tlio 
longer term being found only in the larger 
cities, There is a tendency toward a three-year 
term. Frequently he holds office; for an in¬ 
definite period at tlio pleasure oT the hoard. 
While practically all of the s up crimen den Lh or 
schools arc men, there are a few uisUuuwn, oiui 
or them notable (Chicago, 1000), in which Lids 
office is held by a \vonmu, The tinmiul turn- 
pensation varies from an amount, merely nomi- 
mvl, and nut much above that of an ordinary 
teacher in smaller cities, to 510,000 in Chicago, 
In 1003 Lhc superintendents of schools in 11 
of the 100 largest cities of lho country rr- 


coivnl an nun uni jmlarv nf #,100(1 nr iiinrr" in 
1.1, §11)1111 in OHIMl; in*•'Ifi, SHlHKi In SJiHtfl; in 
Sifi, &‘2(UKI in #30(1(1; uiul in imr $l(WHI lu 
# 2000 . 

T fit'nrcli cully llit mipniinlvmlnil nf nrlihnl* 
y lln* crhirnliuual expert uf tin* Imanl uT nlu- 
catiini. To him U drligaHil thr inuouflintr 
oversight uf, ami irtTpuiiMhiliiy fur, (hr run* 
duct rff the rrliicnlimiid work, llr h, im In- m 
very properly dmpnulvd in mm cOinmunilirM, 
llii! super’mlendriit uf inaLmclimi ljuk»r lii^ 
directum are luuiialnnt mipiTtiileudi hl 11 , super- 
visorn or Nprrinl Miibjed^, dirrrlum nf Hiin inl 
artivilii'M, liriunpula, \\\\d u?Kchcr». lie slumld 
lie renpniiHmlu fur Llm tarlrnlmii, imHiginijiuiL mill 
promotion, and of innrlwr^, (ut ibe 

definition nf L|m guiding prineipliv! of iiiHirui- 
Unn, mid fur llie cHlnldixliimuil nf nluratinmil 
RlnmlunlM. The evnhiLiuu nf Hcliiinl t nut ml 
for hnlf a century Iuih limi lu Hi-vulr Lhr prn- 
fcssiunnl ataiulnrild nf filuean fur Uiin uffher. 
ami Lo romovi* him, i ii hia Hplirn* nf Icgiiimuir 
(LClLvitjr, from Lite intlumue of ilow Cum-t» 
that aim lu milmhlinalr Dir srlinul Mslriu Lu 
pcvHnnul nr puliUeal mnU. Tin* vln» f nb-im le 
Ln rufurm and i fliiirnry in (In 1 Uiliniurlruli’iii 
rind miiirryiHinn nf city nelnnil wywli'iiif' is 1ln> 
abneiiro of n Hiiflicieiii liiinJier nr |iru|u ilv 
(|iinlificd Lenliuli'iil expert* ih ediirjilinn lu «ri 
ns SLipiwiiUeiulenlH uf Hrlmnlr, I lie Im L , f 
slimdimlH of ipialifieiUium (In 1 inw'nirily nf 
tinmn;, uiu| Llie iliJidriplulo unnjn liNirioii lm 
Hie ulliee, in condiiimiinii willi I be lark uf in - 
deiiciulmutu of umhui in idricily pr.ifi ^ituud 

inattrTH, 

Uvmrtil ihlsiacsH 4 *| «f mi ii jaafrii f i mi. ' Urigiiuilly 
lho mipmiiiL(‘luleii| wuh llm only exjiin - 
etmlivn nllierr r »7 Hie i jiy jninril nf i ilumlM'i,. 
Ah such, Jiis duties ciivei'eil ihi- Uilire nmgr 
adminislnilive uiul isupervisnry inhirul. liy 
and largo, ill in is (lie pii.siiiiiu at l J n- (ih^uj 
tirin' of the coiiHidendile majiuiiy of riiy ^upn- 
inLendenLs. The innveiiu nt uf Mduud I'onirul. 

Jmwever, ih toward u fnrlhcr ... 

the i-xmiUvw Cuudum «ui ui Kiputuiv ilu- 
Imsin c.hs mid iiiaLeiinJ riiliniiiiMlnirimi rrmn Mu* 
edurivliiiind udinmislvaihm. Tlda iimvejueui 
lias resulted in the nUalili«hnn'nl in lIn- Jn 141-1 
eilics or i\ mnfiiiid expert uxenuive idlinr, 

known viirioiirfly, in . ..win, llie M ope 

and elm run lor of his hnieLiuii, im Dir seined 
rlircelor or IninineHs inuiiJij'er, 

One uf the naily luni rmLii'nl hiemuir 1 '* fi>r 
Lius sepiinilinii uf the two primipal fi'nlun*:. *d 
Hcliool adininistnUinn wuh in opiTnijnn in 
(! Level mid. lietweeii iKUiiuul Midi, ixud geteudly 
known an the Federal ur t'levelninj j’lun Hj.rJ. 
A Hid null r, mined of ^ven memhei^, eli-rli-d nl 
huge, was given leginlnlive puweruirr Llne>|i.«d 
hiidgeb and wduod j>roperly f and llie jJei/‘i r * 
lllinaiiun of Liu; gomuid puliey nr llie Mi ll ,,1 -| 

^ysleiii. All olliiuT, kmiwn as i]ie ft'] .I 

iJireclni', receiving mi mimuil hiiJui v nf .S.lllilli. 
wan nbui elected by the pimple. The Hduml 
dircului' devilled Ills entire lime Lu Lhe excr- 
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iilivi* diilies cm Um ftimnrinl mid physical 
hiiiJf rif tin- ndfiiinislmliim, nml puMSOtfned llm 
pmvr.c lu vein ucln id Urn LuiuriL Uu id m i rip- 
pnjuLrd ilif Niipprinle ndriU uf Mclmuh, wlni 
wu* re-Mpinmihle tn him. The mipcrin Ion drub 
wjih j^ivrii noli* juiwrr Lu iipjiuinL mill difleluirgn 
all principal* ami lonelier*. In HUM under a 
pfurrnl tdulo Invv llmrahuul rnmu il hmuue Uu* 

1 1 j il r 1 1 nf film’ll I iriii, |]|i< m*ln ml direrinr lln* liiini- 
m*w ni nnnger, nml In', nw well m tin* mipn'm- 
Lrlidclil nf m*- 1 1»»11 1 lirnuili’ renpiififdlili* In llm 
Imurd nf i’(l lira linn mill was njjjinililcd )iy IL 
TyyM I'xislirig illiislriiliiiim nf Mi-hnnl organic 
zaliniw 11rrivi1 1 i;i r fur export InimuoaH ridmmin- 
trillion an* funnd in IndinnnpnliH, where Min 
hoard nf riluraliiiu rliTta for n term of four year* 

\i liusiim^ iliri rlur who arm?* iih llm executive 
n Hirer uf Him Imurd uiul wlm exerrhuM uilmiiUH- 
Inilivc- rnnlrul nvi*r nil expenditures, nml me to, 
Iniihlintf*, grinind*, nupphe*, nml appoints nml 
rliM'lmr^rH all rm|i 1 nyrfH uf tin* hoard, anrli iih 
janilurs nn<] engineer*. A Humewliiil flijiiilur 
plan in found in Si, Lniiis, whore, in. uddiLinu In 
llm J 4 ii|n»riiili*mli'iil uf iriHlnicLinn, n f*n in mi.s- 
idoimr nl school l«nMingH,u*oereliiry uml Meas¬ 
urer, an nmlilur, ami n ripply laiiiiiiilrtninrmr arc? 
provided Tnr. (Si r Hi wivkss M anauKMKST.) 

Finnnvitd Aitmiuintralmh —No single item 
nf I In* liihlgel of Inral lulmiuihlralive arena np- 
inewhea in nnioniil Unit fur pnhlio iMhirnlino. 
Anally, from mil' ijiiurlcr In uim iliinl nf Mm 
muiiiai inlal oidiiinry I'XpriiilUiin h fur pul Min 
purpo^i in American alien i* fur public 
Mi’lmiil?), In spile uf Mil 1 large imioimlH cx- 
pi-uilnl, Imih ulwnluli* uml pniyiirunuul, X\w 
rlrirarirriHiii 1 Jjnnnriul niiuliliuri in nnu nf in- 
nliilily In ini-i-l llir ■-ver-iurrejodiig diuiiimls, 
Nu problem in jpuhlic Mchnnl luliniuiHl luiiim m 
rilim 1'ipiaTrt in iinpurlann* that nf providing il 
roilhrionl Mnpporl. Wngre** nml development 
uri" limn' dependent npim Lliiu fuelnr Limn any 
nl I ir r. Tin* nine mid ellirienl rnnlrol uml ex* 
prudUiiro uf public sr-hunl fund*, n* well uh 
llir means fur Muir iurn-riMi*, urr iimUrra imL 
niily nf vilnl rimiilianuri'miAuralinnal runimmy, 
mil in jp'iimil Mm 1 1 1il miiiiniiy ius Wrll. 

Sunil! uf Uu* mum iuipnrlanl frulnma uf llm 
ruldiiuu fiT Mu* SluLu in rihii'ulimi in RHirnil, 
uml Lu llir irliunl rily in parlirillar, urn ilia- 
plnynl liv an nnulysi^ uf Mm liimnml ritual inn 
us il mlaliVH Lu jmlilir nluralinn unilrr lypinil 
u im iliri]*jil niiirliljuii.i. Tlirri; urr Miiti* iiiujur 
amiriTH uf urdiiiury hi*|uih| Hiniprirl; (u) pi r- 
inriTii iil alali 1 arlimil fuinln; (M huuthI alalu 
(r) liir nl laxra. In 1ml Ww ntutva in 
Uu* lirnl uf ilirar iiupurtaiiL aa n furlin' in llm 
iriuiiii'hinl limnin'. Tin* arnmil ia il fnrm uT 
rmupiil^iiry (oral lax. '(’lu mvruuis ilrrivnl 

urr ijNimUy ..I nu unum ImaiH \ihirli 

u^mih’H |n mpmVi/r tin* ImnlriiYi ami lirm lilH 
uf I'lhiraMuii. fu n)]i*riiliriu, lliin 11ppnrli1.11- 
inriii. usually n-nlls in linmfii, in li Lilas urlmii 
ilisLiiris, ('iiUM'ipU'iilly, llm Iliinl, llir lurul 
jiniprrly lux, limjiiuvn Mir main Hiiiiri'i* nf 
n*vi*mio. Horn nfjnm cilii^ nmy Im iliviilod 


lulu Iwo rlaxHi’H: LlinHn in which Llir* Ijuimls nf 
nilurnliim rnnlrol (within liiniLiUiona iinpuml 
liy tlm hUIu) imlrpc'iulniMy Llm ruining uml 
exprmliLums nf Mio fuiicla mmi'Hunry Ui curry 
mi Um nlucalimml aclJviliiiH umlcr tnnir rlmrRn 
(Si.. I.uuia, IiuliiiimpuliH, Dciivit, ClrvHnml, 
anil I'iUslmrg); Miuhm in whicii llm linariln of 
odiii'uliou uri* Inmtad tw tlrpurlmrnU of llm 
griirrul irnmicijml gcivrriimrnL anil iiiuhL huIp- 
mil Ihrir i^liinnti'A fnr n]iprnval nml mvimim 
In llm uuMi'irUy uf Mm uniiiinpnl RnvnrniimnL 
(liiiarrl nf i HlinmU* uiul appnintinnnL or noun- 
ril) whirh uUimiilrly (iKmiiiura Llm luulgcL 
(t'llieugu, .San hViun'iHcn, Milaunkir, I.niiis- 
villi', IVnviilrnn*). Vrry frniimnUy, in lliu 
rilirrt lii'Iniiging lu Llm lirst group, a maxiiiiuui 
ninuriil Lax, ami in Knnm iimtnfirea a miniiiiiun 
lux, is pruviili’il fur liy llm grimrul nUlr law ur 
in Mm r'lmrlcr. Tim i[ijiir uuifuriii jiulgiimul nf 
experts in iminii'ipnl nml riliinnlimml iiiliniiuH' 
Irulimi in Mini IiujihIh of nliimLinii almuli) Im 
ttUlhuriznl In h vy n tax rule*, willini llm limila 
pri’scriln il liy Uov\ wliirli hIuiuUI uni In 1 Mllijn'l 
In review nr irvisiun liy any oilier huily. 

Tim iHsimnernf Imiulu fnr ImihlingH, grnmnlH, 
nml pnhlir iuiprnveiueiitM him, under llm sln-ss 
uf llm growth nf llm rily, likewise drvelupnl 
in i n n lurgrr prulilem nf pnlilic’ (iuiun e. Usually 
Llm iLiaxiniurii iliuuiiuI uf rmeh IjuiiiIn, Ijiihi iI mi 
a rrrlnin jmvernlnge nf Mm luxuiilu properly, 
mid Mu 1 iiunliliiiiiH fur Mieir j^urnire, hroani 
Upnn ufijinivril liy rlerlnra nr Himilt Hiipervisnry 
lunly, urn ueeiirulely prescrilu il liy Hut law id 
Mm winU? nr liy llm inimmipnl rhnrli r. f J‘Jm 
iuuuediuli* mpetvisiim nml nuumgenmnl nf Mm 
fiiuiTiriid nlTairH over which Um jinurd uf i ilu- 
ejiliim rXrri'irteH cnrKrul im lming gradually 
Iriiunfcrrrd In llm lluniui'SH Muiiuger or Uin’r- 
Lur, ns Im in Tn fpmiilly ulylnl. 

Jj'mMnips mill fVipupon nl.- ■-Tim ]iTnvmiim 
nf ailri^iuLr, Mufiilnry, ailuiiLidilis I'cmiimiirul 
and jirhslie imlilir mdiunl umnniiuiiluMuiis cun* 
alililLcH um* of llm muni iuipnrUul lutjirrlH nf 
municipal Hi'linnl iiilinmisLniliun. linaiieinl 
resnnvees, hygiene* rnpiireniepls, eihientimud 
nrnlH, mill nillnral hlumlurils iriilnr, as il vmre, 
in Mm ai’linii) rrpjijiinrnl and nuimnnieiiL 
Mere u third diQVreulialiuii of Lhe fuiu linon of 
Mm lirmrd uf rilueaMnu is l/ring iirrcmij iIIkIh-iI. 
In addition In Mm superintendeut of l^chnnls mill 
Llm griiend InisineHH and fiiianciid luimngi’r, a 
Iliinl experL — Mm Miipi rinli iuli iil uT Iniildiugs 
uml grmunls •* in lieiug |i,ivtMi a pliur. Tim 
exiiet sfnl .uh and ie|riliuimhi|J nf tlii.H uflirer jinve 
nnl yet lieen rlenrly delincd in tile genernl 11111- 
iiiil|iiil piiliev Ifnwevi r, wheLlu r rh-Hgiuthul 
iih Hii|irriiiluiiileril id ImililingH ami grmiuilH. 
Hiiperviniug uri'hiii'i’l, ur niminiaaiiiimr uf imliuul 
eipiipnn iiL, Llm grimrul mhniriiHiruli vj* prinri- 
jde nf wpeeiidi/nlmii nlilains. The fnnnyr, mill 
Mill quite usual, pruelhe of aclunl uiliiiini*lni~ 
tii hi and exeeiilivr eunlrul of luiildingH, gmunds, 
eipiimui uL and inuliriul supplies liv clericul 
eiil]iluyee.H ur niuimiUei-H uf llii: luinnl is being 
gnuhndly dupeineded by oms Mini rccngniiea 
2L 
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the economic aiul educational ncccsaily of 
control a ml direction by experts having an 
nnproprio-te technical Uaiuiup;. IloaUm, fliniio 
1001, affords an interesting illustration of a 
special schaolliouBo department, composed of 
tlirco commissioner,!) nppuinied by tho limyor. 
Tliifl hcIiooIIiqubc department oxcrciacrt a most 
complete power mid authority Tcialivo to tlm 
selection of lands for school purples, the mak¬ 
ing, altering, nnd approving designs and plana 
for school purposes^ and Lho creeling, repairing, 
furnishing, and preparing yards for schools, 
£<ri/o Relationships, —In the cxcrciso of its 
functions na tiio agent oE the stale, the city, in 
the main, acta through iLa own boards nnd 
rdlieeva, rvnd under legislative BtumliouB, Not 
infrequently Ilia city is to some degree subject 
lei state tuul county boards of education, stale 
mul comity superintendents, sLatc and county 
honrda or examiners, textbook commissions, 
high school inspectors, and factory inspectors, 
(Mui? articles on Attendance, Comi'ulsohy, and 
Guild Laugh,) A* n general thing, thou gib 
any direct authority of the state is delegated, 
and operates indirectly as regards actual con¬ 
trol and administration. 

Prajcmoiuil vlrlirmiulrajitm.— AH of tiro 
machinery .of organization nnd Llie externals of 
the public Behoof ayatern exist primarily for tho 
purpose or effectively nccomplishi ng Bpccific edu¬ 
cational aims. TUo supcr'tivlcndent of aebanla 
and liia professional Associates—ftsflistanb 
RWpennleiulanlSj principals of elementary, sec¬ 
ondary, find special schools, teachers nnd super- 

vtawa of special subjects (music, drawing, luvlura 
study, manual arLa, etc,), directors of apecial 
activities (vacation sohoola, recreation cent era, 
playgrounds, evening schools, gp.w,), and clnss- 
room teachers — coustitlllo tho professional 
organization. The centralizing tendency in 
all school administration has r('suited in tlio 
necessity oT such reorganization within the pro¬ 
fessional force as would incrctiso the impor¬ 
tance of the individual unit. School programs, 
courses of study (7,0.), selection of textbooks 
(q.u.) and apparatus, and live do ter min a Li on of 
standards have come in the well-administered 
and \vcll-organized municipal school systerna to 
be regarded ns nmlLera belonging, not to the lay 
inexpert administrative body (board of educa¬ 
tion), nor to any single bureaucratic licncl, 
but to tlm entire holly d[ the professional 
nil minis trillion acting coup era Lively. The ex¬ 
ternal authorities aiul mutual rduliunshinn of 
Hie individuals comnriHing this professional 
administration is no longer a significant iLeni 
in general school control. The chief problem is 
la organize and aL thq same time demo urn tfzo 
the teaching Eortc of the fidioolu of lho modern 
city. 

Competent pndusaionnl lulmmistnvtion means 
properly educated nnd Llmroiigldy trained 
lunchciH. As a general rulu ciLy school systems 
are imthoriml lo establish higher standards 
for the teachers und professional officers than 


l hone operating gencrnlly in the arlmul rypLoui 
of Lbc slate. rrerjumilly ajicrinl hunriJ* of 
examiners lire created fur thin purpose in tlm 
city. A merit plan of uppuiiilmnil nnrl pro¬ 
motion. in lining gradually adopted and ilevel- 
011 cd by progresJ!ivc no 111 iiiniiiIf l 1 mnn in inry 

of tenure, graduated rum] Mima lion Brule#, and 
retirement funds are serving lo bring hi the 
service of tlm ciLy the benL of the In lent nnd In 
stimulate it tu Unit form of Activity ihni will 
produce that tlugnw of I'ducAtiuiml rJlichnry 
demanded by Urn cumUlinns ninl dr emus lini res 
of urban life. 

Coopemlinn in jliliiii'iiiairnfioii. ^Tlic rlmr- 
nctcrisLic tendency of public rulinin Mira linn 
hmj been toward the centra! wing of authority in 
Uie hands of a rcspniinililc few. The Lrunlnfn 
quarter of u century in public furlmul admuiia- 
trillion 1ms exhibited this tendency in 11 markul 
way. Nevertheless, public eiluealion sNijhIh 
stnncwhaL apart from other Activities subject 
Lo direct social cuiilrul. Popular micro* L \» fur 
Bclf-cviclcHt remauns a vital ructnr in iln welfare 
niul progress. To organize public HeiilimenL 
i:i tlm support or plans fur improving public 
fiolmols of tho ciLy nml Lo afford avenue* fur 
indirect participation in tlm work of tuluml 
control are tlm aims of iminmniH clubs, hmhii- 
ci aliom, and imlcpndcnl cuuimUtccH nf riii- 
ziiiis. Woman's clubs, civic jin pro vein cut so¬ 
cieties, public mlucntimi awmenUiuM, ptmuiU' 
ns.mciatioiiH, and commercial clubs lire types 
of cxlm-lcgal or giuw,album which arc Sup¬ 
ple m cnL ary lo boards of nliicntiuii, nnd wliicli 
cxetetao a growing und potent vuttuenue in di¬ 
recting mul developing the work uf public srluml 
systems in ciLica. They may bo regarded us a 
necessary elcmonl ill tho eoiislrucLionof a wueiu! 
institution which \u at once democratic nml 
cllicicnt. (See artioloa mi tbo loniling cities.) 

I?. (\ 15 . 

RelDroncBai — 

Tlm lilornlaro il mil hr wllli ihe mlnifnJalmilrm nf dly 
arhoDl syslDiDB. wlillD wiIcihiWq amt imiiurtant, ir whirl}' 
ernllrrcd LlirciunliniiL o/Tirial m.imrlH und In roulMii- 
|inrnry jjnriodicml iiuhlicniirjns, There ia nmrh ncial uf 

h-iniiiHa jiiiulyzuig, DramilzhiK, and lnicrprcLlnH Lins Inaly 
uf mnlorlid. 

Tlm tollowing list coulniua Uni more linpnrLuiil aiul 
annn^ihlR nf llm haaku of n amoral imlurr?. Ilrjekn 
finding with siinninl dclnils nf ■ulminiNlrnUnri un- jjmL 
UirUuliul; iwillicr id maltrinl of lWi-mly ilmiTiiilLvii hr 
]jol(Miiic elm racier. 

Laud. XL 0, The CiJy fldiool Dfalnr/. (Nuw York, 

mono 

Jli/iiKirAM, IV, IT. I'rjnrijdoH uf Murdr.ipal .Srlirm] Ad- 
mlnlsli iilinn, i'lfhiJifi'c Afnntitty, Vrj|. Ofi, i,. Ml.'. 
ruANr’iiM.nu, W. K. Our tfehtiuh; Their rflrlwiniAfni- 
(tdii and iSuyvcnuiaii, Ulualau, IUI1I.) 

Our tic/witIs; Their Dirtxfinn ami Mt\nt\nrm*vt, 
(flnslnn, nam.) 

Uhkvku, A. S. 1'Uiwi ol Orwui&Mvihin fnr Sihiml I'm- 
liniff-H in Ijifkp rUliv. tfr/rir. Hw'. t Jiiric. IMlfi. 
Dutton anil .Hnkiiukn. Atlniintniraiinu uf i , nt,tir /•>/«- 
rn/imi fa flu 1 r'ui'frd iHlirlro. (Nrlv Ynrk, I Ml IS.) 

Edimitirnml ..ill I'niurr^n in Ami rimii 

Cilii-H; A Hyni|]nslimi, Aunriruii Acwlmiu if 
irtil (imf A'ricfnl AVi't'/icr. f I Ull.l.) 

Kliot, Ciiam. IV. A Omni Urban .Sr'lnml nraimb.niiini, 
ftrji, t’, 5. Coin. 0/ /i’d M UllW, Vol. IL, \\. lUdCI. 



CITY SCHOOLS 


CITY SCHOOL HOARDS 


(JofjuMMV. I’. J. jUrrm’n'jJnl &'urrr/iuirn/, (Nrw York, 

unm.) 

Hijiin. I 1 - W. l.'ity NrlvMiltt under I'lHiimiraiiin L'nrm 
ill ClLy CiUvrruminiL, Ktinr. Hr*., April, 1 l*Ot). 
I'aIhMKM, K. A, The AVm Y’ork Pithtic Schools. (Now 
Yur)« ( \\m.) 

Piuhi e, J.T. Sthwil AdrttinwirnlwH. (Hyruiriw, lUII-l.) 
I'nivldiiirc, 11. I. 11 / n I'VminiiUee on tin? 

AoUiiri nf (In? Cily ( ‘niiin-il In roll Inn iluwn tin: 
KflllUiiilr'/J nf |I)U Hrliool Jiunrd; III U. J. Sink 
.Srfiiml /lr|mrj, lMill. AjipvndiK, pp. 5, '*W. 

Report uf the Ktlitrufioual Cnmuiianiun of the City 0/ 
Chkoqo. (f'JifrJldUj IKIIII.) 

Hhj.linm, rPiAHM. >S«liord ^rlmiriulralioii in Aliuu'njHrl 
(iuvernmrnt T (Now York. liMlil.J 
iS'iiWiiUlfli/frr fin thr Orfjunintlion ufCity .Vr/rcWiI iS T |/ji|rJrl«, 
firjMtrl of ihr Cum >ri it ten of Fifteen nn Klrmtnfncy 
Kmmiliun* (NiiLhiiiul l'Miinnrinn A pum 1 rial in ji, JMUi.j 
HU 7 ,kai,i.u, 11 . flinr 11 / f>iwrilN(?ft<NilvS'M|K , ns^um i‘il Afn^fca- 

rhuaflt*. (New York* 1 IHHL) 

Tiieniit:ii. rjiAM. II. /Vjnnji/fji of Srluml Organiintitin, 
iWnrcrilor, U)«0.) 

CITY SCHOOL BOARDS. — .Sue City 

SuiinilL AlJMlKlHTUATlfJN. 

CITY SCHOOLS, BUSINESS OFFICER. — 
.See Ik'riINK.HH Manai.kmunt and Manacikii. 

CITY SCHOOLS, LOCAL BOARDS,— 
lliHloricnlly, I mill school Imnrilrt hcluotf hi Llio 
earlier hIiiuch uf Lite development of a system of 
rily mdiuul admiiiiHlrnliuii. In ilui lii'Kinning 
each town ur city was either unly n rmuiLry 
Mohnul district, mivorned by one Jiunrd nr Sclimd 
TniHldcii, mill new ilistricts wore IiiLit iir^in- 
izml mill Llim imiLeil inIti u lunsc form nr n rily 
tiy*LL»iu; ur in Lite fir^L CHlnhliHhnuTil nf tin; 
.hi? ImiuI.h of the town ur oily I In* ciiiiee|iLion iviih 
llml iii a rturir'H uf New England school diHlrielS 
grouped Lug’ll 1 it. rullmr Limn llml uf n nuilinl 
town or city mdiurd system. Tins hitler wan 
Lite morn inmn.rm fnrin, mnl was n HumewhuL 
imimid nmccplinn. Seventy-live yearn ngn 
U10 kcIiuhIh in Lite l ilies worn ungraded 1 1 j h lrleL 
flidttmK ttiul prnrtieivUy independent in leaL- 
hunks, iuoMuiiIn, mnl plan. Mur leucher taught 
Ute pupils through must nr nil id tho urtmr*. 
hcIumiIh in llio name building were parallel 
Ttkihrr limit related, there were few vminwn n( 
a Uuly in jirinl, llie interest in IiipIIi ru'limds 
luuI teachera wax narrowly luiul.auil Hie m-IuhiU 
in iliffpreiiL pitrln nf it l iLv witp «lisLrieL ur wnnl 
srlumls rutlu-r Umn n pari nr a rily kvhIuhu 
I iiiIit LIiphi* i'tiltiIiLimiH a hvtwh nr ward nr 

ilisirii l Hid.Is, will 1 ward nr diniriiiL ruulrul, 

whs null'll inui'i' null j ml limn 11 unified rily 
>yrtlrm willt milrnl ntnlnil, A n nlral liminl 

■ rf ri III rill 1 1 ill, WlLli 11 viTkIicIkL iiyit all hrliunln, 
was mil ai first prnYidi'rl fur in n 1111 mlirr of 

rilius, I111I was Himii made . .. liy Lin* mi- 

iiviiiilalilr iiiliTriduiiiins lirhn-i'ii Hrlimils, Mm 
ili'Vidiiiimi-nl nl ImmIht Hidmuls, and Liu lim-H- 
hily n[ ri'jiiilnlin^ lfixjiliiuj and i'\|n inil 1 iid-h. 
Tlir land ward, ur dwirirl, 1 injirdn wrri* idi'i lnl 
liy Mil! ]ini|ili ur llii‘ ward nr Hdmnl iliuLriid.; 
and ritliir an imli^iruduiil rntUid Imurd wan 
isLidilisIn d fur lIn* niy iuh a wludr. u* in ('liii nun. 
nr i-neli lurid dislrii'l Lunrd Wiw h'ivi*ii ir|iirHi'ii- 
laliun in a milnd Imurd nf cdiiriiliim, as in 
IMiilinlL'lidiiu. 


Many ciiio.i which once had this combined 
plan of lucid couLrul ami mitral nvcrfli^lit later 
aliandniiod it. Chicn^o, Tur cxaniple, in IHNfj 
nr^animl Hh hcIioqIh under 11 nnccial law after 
llii.H |jlnn. A mitral lloanl of InHiuTiorw were 
In ho eluded by the people, wJin wore to eu- 
aminn tnichera, Hided lexlhnnkH- ami viflil 
unlniulH. In lulditimt, cui'h city Hcliriol dintrirt 
wax lu elucl, iiimually, \i dial rid Hrlmnl board nf 
tliroo LitimLi'p'h, whu were lu rmjpluy the Lciich- 
ith for Lite d'lHlrict, Her Hull a hnJVirirnl mnuhrr 
nf Hohunlrt worn iiiaintaincil in Llio ilislricl, and 
in Ioyy all Uxdh fur mi)ijiurl uf ibo nchunla nf 
llu* diHtriril. Tho Nydnin provnl ineflicidiL, 
pn>KTt>aa overywhiTo %ylih impeded by ilin di,x- 
Irid Nyntrm, and in lHn? Llio dlslricL or^aui^a- 
limt wiw ahamhmed nnd u rewind urKaidv.nl'um 
was HubdituLid in its placo. 

In cerium I’eimsylviuiia cilirs the lucid Imml 
idea has porri.slrd luiiR nftor ibjgeneral aluinihin- 
moat olsrwlwrc. In Allegheny, lMulmldpliia, 
mid ridaluir^ mmd exaiiiplrs ut tho dintrii't 
flyntom may hr tumid, lu Allcidieity Ihrroaro 
15 wnnl liuardn nf G numilieftj oanli, rjcell'd 
hy wards fur Llirni-ycnr utiiih, The 15 ward 
buurds mccL Ingrthcr na a cmitrul hotly nf 
UO, mnl llio ward IjuiidIh id ho meet hy wards. 
Tho ward hoards have niilliurily Lu jinrcliiisn 
lots; lu cncl and ropuir liuildiugn; Lu purcluiHo 
ivfpjmraLUH, limikn, furl, and mipplics; Lu pay 
jiinilurHj Lu hurriiu' iiiom?Y; and lu levy liixrs 
lu pay uiLrrrsL and principal on imhdilcilncHH. 
To tin 1 coiiind Umrd, kiniwii hh a Hoard uf 
Con trailers, is kivoh Hindi odunitiuiud and Ijhiiii- 
ninl funcLinns as arc uni eiilrnslnl in llio ward 
hoards. In rhiladclphiiL mid 1'iUnbiii^ llu iv 
lire :J7 dinlrirL liuardn uf dirridurn, uf Id ciirli 
in iMriludidpliin and \\ nioli in Mllslinrn; and 
aUn a oontrid Hchuul bniml of d7 nicnilpi is. In 
Vhiiadidphin tin? nn*ndnTH uf Lhi* colilnd Imurd 
aro apiniinli'd hy llio jiul^cs nf llu 1 Chmrl nf 
f'limmmt l'lciva, while in I'iUHhvtr^ they aro 
clrcLcd, nuc from each ward, willi ex uj//nn 
mnnUrrsldji in Lite wnnl iHinnla, Al one Lime 
lliiludi'InliiiL and l'iUnlmr^ liolli had fedcralerl 
ceulrul uiiinh, similar Lu Allegheny, uf AMO 
ineinlieni iii lMiihidelphia nnd 2,H month its in 
Piiuliur^. 

Tito hind huiird sysloin haa everywhere 
proved Up he iiu flirienl, and innipiihle uf pmp- 
iT'ly mnl promptly nni liim edueuliuind needs. 
The lime nnismiii il in ruiiiiuiLLi:i- wnrk mid in 
inuiHiieUmi Llio simple! business; llu 1 eduen- 
liunul anil huHinrss ninriMiiin riHiiliinn friiin 
wiieli a ili Piiiliali/orl wyhli'iu uf niiiiiiijtclijMil; 
nnd llio lurid, piTHumil, mnl puliliral basis uf 
liu lidii'l’nliiji mi Mil' hinil’dh mid nf llio i a ii|iLi'nllinu 
Hrlmnl pidir.V, WiTO Kill'll nw Lu lead III llio Hllllir- 
wlmL lU'iieriil aliaiiilnunioiiL iif llu 1 plan, H is 
nnly iis l hi? I'llios Imvo nuMon miL friun under 
ihe ineiilniH nf Hindi a hysli tn llml real cihicn- 
(imini priiureHH hits liei iJJiir pnssihlo. 'Idle ten¬ 
dency Lu-dny is dihlinclly nwuy frmn huoIi i\ ayH- 
Loni. iuul Inward un cflirioiit cmilrulixcd and 
IntHtnusslike ayslem of uohuul lulndnisLiiUtonj 
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with definite* fining of reeponaibility and power. 
(For a more do tailed statement na to tenden¬ 
cies ami guiding principles, nco the articica on 
City School Administration,) 

Within recont yours, due largely to Iho very 
rapid growth oT cities and the highly central¬ 
ized system of school nclmims trillion which line 
seemed necessary to secure results, a new move¬ 
ment for a restoration of a form of local or dis¬ 
trict boards has manifested itself. The argu¬ 
ment for such hoards is that tha people may 
til us visit ami inspect tho schools in a fccnu- 
oRieiAl capacityj may have a moaiiH of meeting 
and expressing themselves on questions of 
finance, discipline, sanitary arrangements, aiul 
educational policy; and that the people may 
consequently be led to take a larger and a deeper 
interest in tho schools. Tho unit proposed is 
usually a group af city schools, and not the po¬ 
litical ward- The city is to bo districted by 
groups of schools; and the hoard of education 
or tile mayor is to appoint, or tho people are to 
elect, a certain number of resident inspectors, 
or commissioners. It lias usually been pro¬ 
posed to add the district school superintend¬ 
ent to the board, at least in an advisory and 
explanatory capacity. The proposed Boston 
charter of I8DS provided for such hoards, 
under the name of Visitors; tho Greater New 
York charter oT ISOS provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of such inspcetera; anil the Chicago Edu¬ 
cation aI Commission or 1SDD proposed tlia 
crcntiim of such rcsidonL commissioners for 
Chicago. In effect the plan is a revival of Ilia 
New England school visiting commitLee idea. 
There is littlo need for such a system of local 
educational bodies in any except largo ciliivi, 
and the results obtained under them so far 
would not indicate tlmt they have been very 
successful. Fewer proposals aro made for their 
establishment to-day than was Lho ease ten 
years ago. 

l ? or morn detailed inf or m a lion see the special 
articles on tho city school systems of Alle¬ 
gheny, C'iiicauo, Philadelphia, and Pitts- 
uuno. The plan for local advisory boards wna 
discussed in the IUvovt of the Chicago Educa¬ 
tional Commission ((/.ir.), pp. 130-143. 

E. P. C. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
— See CityScuool An ministration. 

CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS, — See Nor¬ 
mal Schools, 

CIVICS. —The term ° civics " is now gim- 
ernliy employed to refer to tho tea tiling uT 
civil government in our elementary and anc¬ 
on dary schools luul in colleges. The term 11 civil 
government," which wan formerly vary com¬ 
monly used for describing this sLudy, has been 
abandoned, because in its interpretation it was 
usually narrowed down to il study of Llm more 
framework of government. The word u civics " 


ia Baid io have been introduced liy Henry Ran¬ 
dall IVnilc (ace iVfrtiir/rrrd Dictionarj/), and him 
the advantage oyer the term "civil govern¬ 
ment M in that it ia now generally understood In 
include; (1) eLhiefl. or the doctrine of iIuLIch in 
HGoieLy; (21 civil polity, or governmental 
methods and machinery; (3) limLory of civic 
development anti muvcmnnt. 

Like most mibjcctH unhide of the three K'h 
in the elementary school curriculum, mid the 
classics ami imUuunuties in the ancuiiilury uchnnl 
course of study, the subject matter id rivirn wtw 
not taught in schools until hoihc yc.nia after lint 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the year 
1350 Daniel Read of WisconBin rend n paper 
before the National Teachers' AsHiiciulnui 
(artcr 1870 known oh tho National Educalinu 
Association) on The Importance of Civil Vulilff 
as a liranch of Popular Education. In lH(i3 a 
cDimnittco nf the same association limde a 
special report on the teaching of the principles 
of government in the schools. In 1HGU llm 
following resolutions were passed: "That the 
National Teachers' AfMOfiuliuu coiiHidvrs it n 
part of the duty or all institutions of learning 
to inculcate Lho principles of an intelligent citi¬ 
zenship, and to this eml they emucstl)' iti- mu- 
mend the more extensive in Liu dm* turn into 
our public schools of Lho .study uT United Sillies 
History, especially wiLli refomire Lu the prin¬ 
ciples, Live structure anil the hhtlury nf m\v 
Political Institutions. Tliul in llio uiduiim nf 
Lho Association, Lho iiilrmliictum of this Hi inly 
into all our schools coulil he greatly aliiiiulnlid 
if colleges should require a fair knowledge nf it 
ns a condition of ndniiKsiuiij and they rcH|ii!i*l- 
fully suggest the flubjtfcl Lo college niilliurUie;* 
Tor their consideration." 

Notwithstanding those resolutions, the study 
made but slow progress in Lho schools, though 
the need of it wna urgently fell limuise uf the 
□ver iiicmmug iinmigriitinii of furnigimis lu 
American shores. Ah most nT tin? eullrRcs gave 
littlo or nn instruction in piditieal science, they 
took no steps toward making it mi inlviuicn 
requirement. After 1870 Llie kuIijocL licgiui to 
find its way gradually into the demonhuy 
Bchools. In 1S70 a report which ii cominiUee 
of the National Education Association made oil 
" A Course of Study from the Primary iSrhmils 
to the University” marie no ri'i'iiiiiuiiMula I inn 
for the study id civics in the elementary sHornl, 
and merely rceu nun ended u study of liir (’< 111 - 
fltitiition in the high Hchimls, In 1871) duslii-e 
.Strong in an address before the I )epiuliiiei]l "f 
.Superintendmien of tin: Nuliunnl Eilueuliou 
Ashi icinLion urged that after tin; Hirer Jl's, 
which prepared pupils Ln make their livelihood, 
the study nf the government under which they 
were living was ef next importance. In sunii? 
.■sdmols the formal sillily of Liu: C'nnhtilutiiiii 
of the IlniLed .SluLcs was made Indore l.SNl), 
but in general this study was largely 11 111 emu lin¬ 
ing of the constitiitiimal eluuserf, nml the texts 
used were scarcely inure Limn analyses. Lilli. 
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waa ilnnu in lunch pupils govern men L in ila 
aeUial working or lo leudi Urn (IuIu*h of nitiziMi- 


lIcLwum ISM) mid 1HIJ0 llu; ^tmly r»r jiulilirul 
aeimico in cult! euii%«iiIi?Tul i\r? mngriiSH in the cuU 
|i-p;c.i, nmi Lhin iiuivcmeiil (mil much infliii'iug* 
m Him hlmly of dvic.i in Lho sdinuk In nmny 
of Ihn high Hchouls, piirLimihirly in lho Weal, u 
In-id icxlhook witrt iniruiltir^rl ia Lite lirsl your 
of Lho high sellout. TIiuiikIi such lexis worn 
brief, 11 icy were tuiporiur In Llic brief unnlyurs 
which hail hm\ in lyw, l’lipi'M ninl uiUIvciwh 
mi llie injury nr Leadiing civics I u-i junr mure 
lmnn rmiH, In IKfll) I In* CuinmiUoc of Ten wilh 

fiminiiili'il by llm Nnliimill Kilurnlinu \mi- 
riiilioii Lo report mi Mmnnlnry wlm-aiimi. In 
l K'\'l l 1 resident Kin it nf I tar van l vvuh imulu 
dminnmi, nml nine MihcniniuiUeeH worn up- 
pointed lo ilrul wiLli various Hiniudury W'lmid 
pnilijrrlx. Tim eighth of lliese, known us the 
( 'nninnllcc oil liislory. Civil f ■ rj s t itiiiiimii L, nml 
Vnlilieul Kcniuuwy, hud for Us rliuimmu (' hiirlert 
ICnm I Jill ArliiniH. President of llm L'liivrrsily 
of Wini’iilisin. Tin* ruininiUre r*nri iml rm snino 
iiiYrsligrilioint. ami discovered lluil only nlimil 
min sixlli of liar* I’lnimiKury silmols uml mil: 
third of Urn IuilIi iwlimik were giving any in- 
HlrnrLion in mil government, Imhoiiio nf those 
high HPlirmli where llie siihjeeL wilh Hliidied it 
appeared early in llir enurse. nml in nllmrs il 
rulin' lair. The einumiUee incl nl Madison, 
SVi^., in llemnher, IKll‘2, lkinl hmunv known 
iih Uio Madison f ’tinfi’i , i’iii , i<. Jl rrrinuinrniled 
I In* slmly of civil guvi-niim-nl in llie eiglilh 
grwle of llir grammar srhunl nml in I hr lust 
your of llu* high ffi-huol. Tin* in«-1ln»il of in- 
HlrnrTnm in the gnimmiiT nrlinnl wn* to In* l»y 

oral Ii-hhiiiin with llir use uT cnllulmd li*xll.. 

mul iu (’iinin-rlinli with l7nil.nl Slate* history 
uml local geography. In llir high npIihiiI Uni 
imriiinillii' rrrniniiieiidod lliul ihr Irxiluink 
h'iuiiiM lir llir hnsis of inslTin hmi, and Unit il 
hIloiiIi] hr ucrnmpmiicd hy llir wMidy nf cull lit¬ 
eral rending. report* mi levdgneil lopics. nhscr- 
viiliinis of llu; working* nf llir local nuirliiiirry 
iifgiivcrnninil. mol riimpari^oiiH hd lvccii Auu rr 
i<mi mul lumun K.vslniii* nf ^iiviniinml. Tin* 
lllinmnl of Iillir ill hr sprlil WHS III hr our 
luilf n( Uml ulltiilnl In k’hUiry in llu* yearn uini- 
Linnnl, mul llir Mihjrrl wus In lirsimllnl in rliiSi.; 
riiiiiirdion wilh liisiury nml un iiii uiljimrl In 
lluil jmhjirl. NoLlunu won wiiO nlmnl iis 
lirinil iii-rli' u rollrm’ mlrjuin 1 rripiirrinmil, 
IVK WWM hy Uir rrimi'l of lHU l, 

III |MI“i rlJ‘|MJiri'il llu* AV/ioU II f thr r'liro- 
mttov nf l'\ft rru I if llir Xuliuiilll K< hiritlinil 
A^^oi'iui iou on I lr” nohj» i l uf l ilriin uiury Kiln* 
mlimi. This riiiiiiuilhr rnoinnjimini in 
I'uimnMinn wilh llir ssnhjri’L Ulhlnl Sluli'rt 
liislory lluil Uhti! mIihiiIiI hr ni\o n u nimly nf 
llir iiiilliurH of llir l'oluiiiinliun fur III In 1 Ti 
Works iu llu 1 luM ymr of llir i-lrunmiury Jfiflinul- 
I il 1HII7 llir (‘iiiiiiiiillrr no 11 nml SpIuiiiIh nf lliif 
nimic Assnrinlion inmlr » rrpiHrl Trcumtni'iulhif^ 
n euurrii! in UniLnl -Sluirs liishiry mul riv il gov¬ 


ern i moil for u or mul huIujoI Luaclicra who were; lo 
Irucli in Uic riirnl mi’IiooIh, uml inmlo some sup- 
Ri slioiH ulioul Lpueliing of inunils uml civics m 
Hiieli srlirirjls. In IHIIDlhr Commillui; of Hcveil 
or thii Amurienn IliHtonenl AiwiuiniiLinn — il 
cnnnmlU'P ii|ijMiinU:il nl Um iiiHliuii'fi of u Cum- 
iniLLru mi Culk'Ku lour unci! Ih'iiuimunulH of 
llir Nuiimml Kilnruliun Assiicmliiiii — inailo nn 
rlnhuralr rrporl mi lilhlury in llu; hcIiijuIk, 
T’hey rrrnioniriolnl llmt Ihr fourlh yrnr of lliu 
liigli ui'liriol cmirsi 1 hn ilcvolml lo Anirricmi hiH- 
Uwy ami civivs, uml Unit llm two ^uhjrvU In* 
luuglil in Hcimrulr courses where iL was priMsihlir 
lo gd- flu* Lima. Vlirrc LIjSh whs iluL pussihlr, 
tin* t ommillrr mlvisiil inu’liing llipin loKollmr. 

Tin; Iiigli hpIiouIs grm rally [iiir,sui-il IhuJulLpr 
uirllinil iu^ eireli’C lo Have Linus willi lliti result 
Lliul llir rivirs work wius nmiiily in llu: nriLun* 
of eonsliInliunitl liislory. Very lillli' iilLi Jiliun 
was Rivi'ii lo llu* oilier ilmm nLs of civics: lint 
ihilies of piluoiiHliip nml Rovuriinicnl jn ils 
acUml workings. Hrniusn of llm failure of llm 
cullcgrs Ln rrtjiiiru u knnwlrilgr of rivirs for rn- 
trmin*, very nmny Hrluml* iicmIicIciI llu; Hiili- 
jrcl ulrnnsl wholly, lit Will llir New Kiigluiul 
Jlislnrv Trarlioru' Associuliirii iHihlislieil u 
hvIIilIiuk upon llu* (iiu'K luul vlown hy llu; Cum- 
iiiiLLrc r»r .Hcvni, uml iniiilc Ihu uiuihi rcroiuuu n- 
diilimiH in rrgunl lu civics. This lemlinry 
Up Lrcnl civics its llir '‘jjiiur rcluLiim ” uf 
CniiiHl Slulcs liinlnry uml lo milker its Liunl- 
luuul only one of oniHlvUiUniml dviviihipincnl 
inel wii.lt strung opposition in llu; Assuniilinii 
oT Ilidorv Tnirlicrri of llu; Miililh; sIiUcn uml 
Miirylriinl, in llir* North I'uilml liislory 
'IVucIuts' AsHoriiiiioii, in llir New Kngluml iIi k- 
hirv T'cnrhi-rjn' AKSociution, uml in vlu; uiwmnn- 
Uons of Inu ln rs uf various sluUs. Mgormm 
prolisiH were innik ngmnsi coiisiileriug llu; liis- 
lory uf un in.siilulimi llir nimiu; ns lln* slmly of 
un insliiniinii in iin ni liml working lu-cluy. 

Tim ri snils nf Un* iigimiinu nf llu; nipimirnis 
nf a ( oniliiiiuliiin enurju* rrsnlluil in llu; uppoiiil- 
1111*11 L nf a (hiininiUci! on I’ivics uf llu; New 
Ihigliiml liislory Tcurlirrs' Associuliou, uml of 
hijoIIjit hy llir Aincricun t'olilical Srirncc Aw- 
Hirmlion. The pn'lnnimiry hIiciMs nf u ftyllu- 
lills were pnlilihlirri hy llic Iir.nl iissoi'inliuii in 
lllllS, uml ike Kmuul osHociuliou puhllshuil u 
rr|hirl in llie mime yi'iir culling fur u Hejnirule 
nnirse in civiru in Lite last year of llir high wlnml 
mul riTiiiinin julmg ihr milking ol llu* siilijeriu 
rnlli-jji eiiirmirr rripiin im iil, Tlinuigliiinl llu* 
report there is a ulrung iiiHialenru on tlml view 
of eivies wliirli iiiukes il a whnlvof gnveriiMu iii 
in ils ai-hnil working nmiuinil, sliile, uml 
iiuiniei]iiil. The N'jilionul Mnnieipnl l.ciigne 
Inis lu’i'ii iniivi-ly eiigageil in primmling the 
atuily of piupu-vpnl cvvicn in llu; Hchnols, iviu\ iu 
ils proceedings of 11111.1 il prcsciileil n sylluliiih 
fur Hiieli iiisiriieiiuii in huili ilenu'iilury mul 
wriiiiihirv Mirhiiols. So fur llu; riemiiimndu- 
liuiiH have Inirl liille elTcel. TliomdiuoU of Cleve- 
InnA, Ulho, hnvc had nn ndmiruVile syliahus, 
drawn up fur um; in llib miljjLcl, mul Urn High 
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School of Commerce in New York City liafl 
csbibliaUad a course in Municipal Activities. 

Notwithstanding the great ncLivily or civic 
bodies and teachers' associations ill nil muta 
of lIiq country, civics ns a mibjectin the Bchoula 
is still in ii very unsatisfactory condition. In 
fljiito of the emphatic b Interne ills of vnriuud 
committees, It is still taught in the form of con- 
atiiiitiaiini history, ami Ilia pupil gels liLLlo tui¬ 
tion of the way in which llm government is ac¬ 
tually being carried on at ilia present time. In 
the elementary saheolu of UohLuu mid vicinity 
no attention is paid Id it until the lust year, 
tliuugh vague statements are made at liiiioH Llint 
1 f civil government shall he taught throughout 
the course in history." In the last year pro¬ 
vision is usually made fur the study of tho Con¬ 
stitution. In New York City in tho elementary 
schools the aylJabus calls for lessons in civieH 
beginning with the fourLh grade, and these run 
through the firth, sixth, aevenlh, and eighth 
grades. Ill the absence or a detailed syllabus 
the work is not always as well carried out in 
soma schools as it ia in others. The city of 
Cleveland has prepared the best syllabus for 
civics in tho elementary Bchaols, II begins in 
a very simple way in tho third griulo, nnd ia car¬ 
ried through the balance of tho oight grades. 
In the Latin schools of Boston and vicinity Lbc 
subject is virtually nonexistent. In tho high 
flcliools it is optional in tho third yoar, mid somo- 
tiines required, ns in Cambridge, Wlmn op¬ 
tional ib is seldom taken. In New York City 
and vicinity Mio course in oivicfl is a part af Hie 
courso in American history, and is required for 
graduation. 

Between^ the two extremes represented by 
these localities there are varying conditiDUH, 
but in the largo majority of the schools whore 
tho subject ia taught at all it is given as nu nd- 
jLinet of history. As far as alntisticH can be 
gathered, it may bo stated that approximately 
o«o fourth of our second ary schools gives no 
training in civics at all, about one half com bin 0 
it with American history, and about 0110 fourth 
give a separate course m it, 

At the present tune a Committee of Five of 
the American Historical Association is working 
on a revision of somo or tho recommendations 
of tlie^ Committee of Savon, and Ims made a 
pcaUmVnaty report In which a separate course 
and a separate examination in civics in the 
fourth year of the high School course is recom¬ 
mended as required. In Ngiv York Statu 
various committees and civic bodies arc ut 
work on the subject, and Lha annul in true iu 
many othor states, I'Yom such activity it ifl 
probable that much more substantial courses 
ui civics will he offered iu elementary schools, 
aiul high schools within the next decade than 
have ever been offered before. 

Methods of Teaching Civics, — The earli¬ 
est advocates of the Leaching of civics in the 
schools had in mind a method of ilia true Lion 
which should give to pupils a knowledge of 


Lhe frnmowork or government nn it wan out¬ 
lined in Lhe Constitution uf the Uni Led MluLcs. 
Tliia was the Lieu of Daniel llend and of llie 
N nlinunl Tcauhern' AtjauumlLni. From the rewj- 
luiiuiu* pJtBscd liy Hint body iu 1 Hfll> il iu evi¬ 
dent LlmL il thought Lhul ihHlrui limi in civil* 
eunuiulcd in tea id ling " the priunplcn, Lhe nlrur- 
ture, and the history uf our Unwind IiiMlitu- 
Litnifl." Mureover, the study wim l« lie lulu n 
up in cumicclhiii with United Klulex IjinLiuy, 
uiul Tor this purpose the CuindiliiUiin of lhe 
United NluIch wu* up|icmh;il to Llirgniiiirmirnnd 
high ndiuiil liinturiew Jiiildixiu*i1 in tho nru eiilii * 
ami curly ijghliiN, In tin? 1 milieu id the texts 
almost nothing wax given imurrming cuiudilu- 
Liuiuil government or uf the working uf lhr 
local, hliilii, or naliminl iimLitutioiiH. AlmiiL 
Uyu LliirdH of each text wnx taken uji wiLh Llm 
colonial jieriuilH, and throughout lhe c inpliDHis 
wna laid on pie Lure si pie munition. 

For civic instruction the method conniwLeil 
in giving the pupilM iliuCuimiiliitinJi to read nr 
to coin 1 uiL to memory. No iUmuiiiating mu- 
tcrial oil the actual working uf our iiiHLiluLiimh, 
nationnl, aUUe, 11 ml local, muli im could haw 

been found in Dc Tuiuiueville, wuh pruM-nhil,. 

a fact no dnuht due lu the nbsuhilr inability uf 
the teachers. TIiIn mere ‘'em milling ” an tin* 
Constitution wnH Tell to be? uimiUiafiiclury, ami 
though Lhe ftlutly of governimmL wan a till 
hircdy conducted by nurli /j wrlbod njid fell 
to he indiwiolulily connected with the Htinly of 
United 8 lutes liidory, mnnll text* were j 111 hJinlir■ 1 
in the ijuvcnLica rmiUiiniiiK the daiiwea id llir 
Constitution with cuiuinenLi on ilium. Hindi 
texts were 110 I generally pul iu Hie ImmU uf lhr 
pupils, hut were of iml L 1 the teacher. Thin 
lunLhod of study uf llm dry Imjiich of iiur iiiMlilu- 
Uous continued until the middle lighlu*, wlu-ii 
Jesse Macy of the University of Iowa pub¬ 
lished bis small text untitled flor fioecriinicNL 
This wna nu aUempl by 11 con i| mini l writer Iu 
change the prevailing methml uf instruction in 
government, and to put in Lem I urn I JiTr iulri 
the mere framework by allowing lhe mlunl 
workings. Allen Lion was noL confined m the 
national government, ns bud the jilniuMl 
general cubLditi in the pnal, but considerable 
time was given to the coiiaitlernlinn of local and 
state govenunciihs. In JAS8, wiMi the «p|icar- 
Ritec of Bryce's American I'oinoinni/rfjflh, llie 
rovoUitiLmiziiig of Lhe metI umIn or inHlrueliuu 
was made possible. With ibis immuminLid 
Work an our govcrnniRiU in its nrluid workings 
befove them, the vmUws of nidiout WvM begun 
Kradimlly to ehimgo their liu lhuiln of Irriilinriil. 
nlojvly ami nlmdsL impemjitilily Llm LuxLs nu 
civics Ijcgan Lo trout of miiml gnvmnni'jii. 
The commiLLing in memory of the Cnnatilu- 
Liou and lbc dry commentary on iLa ulausus be¬ 
gan lo give way Lo a study of government ii« 
acLiijilly enrrierl on. 

Sudy it change \w method, however, wn» nnl 
by any means general. In ihohL or Lhn hHiooIn, 
high as well gs grammar, tlic average ins true- 
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linn given wan usually iiulhing more Ilian u 
mere " cramming " uii llm CniiHLiliilirm. TcxLn 
H lill continued to Im wriLicn which were nothing 
except rlry eomiiicnluricH on Llie i'Iiuihp.h uf the 
I'niislilullim, mill Lht> lexis di’lcnumrd llm 
me llm (Is of ijiHlriiclmn. IL wuh nuly in u few 
uf Llm iiKJ.d progressive si'honls Hull good iu- 
sslrimliiiii in eivii’H wiw Riven. 

Meanwhile n very rlei'iileil change ]in■ 1 Luken 
dure in llie I’liiimrlcr nf llie IcxlhruikH nn 
'idled Sliiles history. Mure mill mure uprme 
wus Riven In lIn* I'niisliiulhum) rind inslilu- 
iiiinul n.HiiiirlH, mid llie idr/i wiih Huh prrjiehi- 
nli’il Llml ull neeessiiT.v iuslnmliim in eiries 
eimld lie Riven through llie medium of liinlury — 
it srparule Lext ur course fm* ei vies lint liriiiR run- 
eidcred necessary. This melhuil nf inslnmlirm 
ill llm Rrunimiir primula mid high mdumls wiih 
favored Iiituiihc il ‘'saved lime" mill hemiine 
uf llie enmliLidiH Hurruumling college eiilnmee 
exiiininnliniiH Tor which llie high hcIiuoIh largely 
|pre)iured. Must iif llm colleges gave rillier very 
iinhlterenl iiiNlrurtiun in government llmni- 
sidves, nr imiie nl. nil, runl luirl luken nn nlrpa 
inward demanding u knowledge uf rivies fur 
ciilruiire. This prevailing method nf iiislrurlinii 
ruvi' In the pHpilH mirrely anything more Hum 
u knowledge nf eiMMliLiiliuiiiil history. This 
wits lo a vermin exleiil enrniiriiRed hy llm 
Ifvjmrt nf ihv ("tuuWffrr uf .S'rrru nf llie Ameri- 
emi Historical AMimiuiiun, IS‘H>, fur Llmugh 
rrroirimcuding n acpiiralc lost and rmirse in 
pi vim il left il npen for llie hcIiouIh In hrlirve Unit 
llm Hill ily nmhl well lie eiirrieil nn wilhniil Hindi, 

OlijiieiiniiN In Him nielhinl nf intdrurlinn 
were frcipieully heard (rum Ivimhem mill Kiipci- 
inlniflnils, Inn iL wiin iiiiL until llm ( 'mmiiilli e 
niiCivics nf tlir New Koglund J Malory Truehe™’ 
Association, IIKIP, mill Llm Ciiminiliee nf Five 
nf llm Ami'rirjiii I'olilind Science Association, 

L[Mill, made llmir repnrln llitU (In* issue wiih 
tnpiiircly in in Ir llm l hislnirLinii in eivirn in 
nHiiiiiU mI it iuM lie mi Llm urinal working id cmr 
government and Hull llm iiii’IIiuiIh In lie em¬ 
ploy nl should he. sueh as to Rive rnmclhing 
more limn rrniHliLuliomil liiNlnry, and should ho 
llirmigh llie medium of u aepurale ruiirsv. Tim 
//tjinrf uf ft ir ('uunniUrr r */ h'iit’ nf I hi 1 Aineri- 
niii llislnrieid AHsneiuliuu mi llie revision id llm 
Ht!port nf f/ir ('ttmmiUn nf .SVivn, I!*Ilk hitiiih 
I n agree wilh llie reports of llm two iiIjijvu 

eoininiLleis. 

Snuii’ mi'IioiiIh already have in npi ration dis¬ 
tinct course* in rivii'H. though in the larger num¬ 
ber nf hcIioijIk llirn iirIkhiL Uii' I'niiiilry llie nliler 
nii’lhi iiIm nf iiiHtnii’linn still prevail. In llmse 
m’IiiiuIk wliefr llie hepnrali ruijrni' is given I hern 
are two ways in which il in eondnelrd: (ll in 
anme llie eniirse eninra after the nuirai- in Ihiiled 
.Stales hiHlnry. ami (ill in others il is cnioluciod 
parallel with il. Tlmne who fimir I In 1 lirel 
Jiirljlud nminlaiii ihal il in neei-ssnry fur llm 
pupil In knnw the hiHlnry In-fun* he in nldr* lo 
iimlersliind llie Roveninii'iiL in its imliial wnrk- 
iiig nl llie presell I lime; iiml lime who favor 


iho sennnd say Lind hv Llm parallel mellind 
nnii'li lime is saved hy avuiihiiR umieceHsaiv 
repeliiinn and UuiL a heller oppnrUmily w of¬ 
fered for lakiiig up nirreuL lo|iiea hermiHo of llie 
IniiRer period duriiiR whiiih ihe eourHeis Hlinlied. 

In Hie hi!rtl IurIi schunls uf In-rlay a rmirse in 
civics is given wliieli Iiiih ilcvnLeil lo il fi lamra a 
week for 'JO wi ekn nr IJ lmiiiH a work for -Id 
weeks. A hiilisiniiliul U’M is plan'd in llm hanils 
of llm ahi'lenlH. ami al.sii a fair nuiidii’i' of cpeeinl 
works nn llie feili’i’al, stale, and local guvcrii- 
inenl. Nnl only is Urn Rnveriinienl uT llm 
11 1 ii 1 i a d Sl;iics xlndierl, hid il h inslilidinns are 
rninpnred wilh lliuxo I jmipeun miveniuicuks — 
llie nms! ofTcelive refills heing derived frimi 
rriiii] hi. Kiieli .sladi'hl is called upon lo 
preseiil reports 1ml li oral and wrillen on Lnpics 
cnmieeliil wilh Lins r i imp ur alive sludy. 

In eimneelinn wilh Llie eoiirne a close nLiuly 
rd llm newspapers anil iiuiru cities is made for 
rnrreiil poliiieal ImppemiiRN, anil Llm hUiiIioiIh 
are culled iipmi In give llirec-minule exlem- 
iiuraiu'rius talks mi iiriliiinil events linlh uL 
Imine and uhruarL The lualeriul RuLhered is 
]nil uii hiillcliji hnnrds, pasliid in HeraphunkH, 
mill lined in civic and deluding eluhs. Cnv- 
mtmenl repurls. jmirmdH, legal fnnus.und mu- 
li'rial id an nlliril n dure are eniiMillcd in llm 
libraries. Visits arc imulc in llie iiieclings nf 
h’l'ishdive hiiilies, eoui'ls, and emu mil lees. 
TliruiRli llm I iiurse niiLlined ulmve is fur frniii 
lmiiiR in Reneral use. il is heruniiiiR more um) 
more ninimnii. 

Tim inrlI mhIh nf eivira work in Llm grammar 
Hi’liimh ihniiiRlmiiL llie cniiiili v lire very varied. 
The nuirse in livien is umuuly carried on in 
rmiiiei'iiiiii with history and guigniphy, anil 
is iroliffereully liniidlnl in iiiiihL places. The 
Irnitlile nee 11 m in lie in the poor eijmpnienl rd 
lie- iiviTaR 1 ' leimlmr for llm work and in Lin* 
peliernl link id inLeresL mi llm purl of leuelicrs 
in Uii* pmmiil pruhlHiH uf Riiveniiimnl. Aiiuiiir 
Rranmmr srlinolH, jim is llu‘ case with high 
sehuiih, (here are hoiuc marked excepliuns ami 
there imml exnlhml metlmdrt are in vaRim. 
The sillily of elvies heRiiiH in Llm third or fmirlh 
grade in iimimclion wilh llm geography ami 
his lory id the locality in which llie pniiil in 
living. The study usually licgin* wilh llm 
roads or id reels, the making, llie piiviiiR, ami 
eare nf Lheni. Then llm water supply is taken 
lip, and gradually the pupil is inlrodmed In 
more diJlieull prnlilems, miiHi as, M why are 
laws inode7 " mol an on, until the whole range 
of riivi imiieiil is I'ovi'ii d hind, hI idr, nml 
iiidiiuiul The work Im coiiLiiincil Uirmifdoiut 
all llm grade* including Hu 4 eighth or uiidli, 
In snuii' si'liuuls llie hI11 1 Lv liceoiaes. a dislincl 
course in llie lugldli nr ninrli gruili*, and Llm 
iippurliinily is ulTiirdeil (o give llie pupils il 
■ lnirmigh knowlnlge in an ileiueiilnry way of 
Hie rieinal workings of Ho 1 gfivcriniuuil. In 
llm Immls nf some icimhcr* the cmirse in hmulled 
in a fashiou similar to lliul pursued in llm heel 

high Helinuls. 
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The activities of the National Municipal 
League Iiqvc been responsible for the intro¬ 
duction in some city schoola of special cuurflL\? 
in municipal government, Sinnelimcri tins 
course is placed in Die lust grade of tlio gram¬ 
mar school or the first yenr of the high flohuoh 
The method of teaching in largely inductive. 
The pupil is called upon Lo Iciuk about linn for 
answers lo corLain questions given by the 
teacher ami lo come Lo llio class prepared to 
report. The pupil in a way is thus the maker 
of his own textbook. Tins pimple course, of 
instruction la supplemented in .ft 0 h wL >'p ftr 
of the high school with older pupila by studying 
the causes Tor the failures nml bucccmcs or 
umnicinnl government at home and abroad. 

In the most modern method a o[ teaching 
civics, the idea that the subject should ha 
used to teach patriotism and to drag out moral 
lessons has been abandoned. The aim has 
been reduced to the purely practical one cif 
developing good citizens, intelligent as to Llieir 
dll lies, knowing wherein the government is good 
or bail, and able by virtue or their intelligence 
concerning better cuiulilioimprcynilingolscwhero 
to try to improve their own institutions, J, 3, 

See CimfiNfiiiM' ANn Education; Cuiulent 
Events, Tea cm no or in tile Sciiooi-b ; 
IIistoiiy; Political Science. 
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The published proceeding nf (ho vnrloUB ruwocinliuua 
menLianud in du» article cnnlnin, hi aihlilinu Id Ilia 
reports referred lo, minierniis arliclca on rlvics and its 
place in (ho curriculum. 

The ^Ltlanlte fi'rfw^tlCniwif JouroaZ published during 
1008-1DOO a bibliography of history far Leuchcra nml is 
going La add lo it malcrml far civics. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING,—See Technical 
Emj cation. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. —Sec Civica. 

CIVIL SERVICE, EDUCATION FOR.— 
See Puntie Sfciiviofc, Ki>u cation run, 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, AND 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. — Sgq 
TKAClIKlia, Al'I'OINTMENT OF, 

CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY, ORANGERURG, 
S.C. — An institution for the education of 
negroes, foil ml cd in lfiOO and under the ana- 
ices of the South Carolina. Ganferouao of the 
tethodist Episcopal Church. Elementary, 


college preparatory, rnllege, nnrnml, nml imlun* 
trial departmunis arc liininliunml. TJiu rollige 
cniirHca arc I Mined mi about A yearn uf high 
Bclmul vrurk, and loud La drfirwei. The grndu- 
aUvh of thn iiornial dipurtminl nrt* pmiiiUnl 
to leach in llm public Helmut* without rxoiniiiri- 
Lion, hi UlC iuduHlriui ilep/irhueiiL ennnaf in 
nndiilecturn, woodwork, printing, iron work, 
ami inimy oilier trades arc given. There in u 
fnmilLy of >H prnfuiuiorK, 1 riHwinlanl jirnfc^ur, 
21 insl rue Lora run I nnhl^liiuL^. 

CLAP, THOMAS (17IW-1707), — Divine nml 
educator, graduated frum Jlarviird ('nllign in 
1722, and for 17 yearn engaged in Mir iiimiairy. 
lie was called to the presiileney of Yale t‘nl- 
Vcrc in l7M),httL hi* nmgregalimi being unwill¬ 
ing to part with him, 1 lie iiiniler w:if ndmevl 
to an ecclesiiisMcid council who advocated bin 
release. The Jrgidulure uf tbmiicrliciiL voted 
lo pay the cmigngulum H au iiulviuaily of 
Till! fur the how of llieir niinihlrr/’ He wuh 
presidunt of Yale for 27 years. Author of 
/nfrorlirrll'nn. In the, iS'/ru/// n/ /ViifnAip/iy (17*13), 
Echelons C'umififirfj'im n/ Cullrtjcn U 7 M), //■>- 
hiiry of Yale CoHnje (171111), anil of weveml 
essays on rtcicnce ami religion. W, ,4, M. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGE, HICKORY, N C. 
— FouiuIimI in 1SH0 [nr the Ingher idinurnm 
□f young women. Il in under I lie inmpirr* id 
llm Heforiniid Churidi uf the Lulled iSiuten. 
Preparatory, cnllrgmle, and fine nrin ileparl- 
mctiU are mninUdned. The vullvgc hiht^m 
which lead Lo diplnhniH an* luined on upnrnxi- 
nmtuly 4 puintu of hi^li muIiohI work- Them 
is a faculty uf 0 hiHLrunlnra. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA.. 

A coGLhicntiunal iunMtiUimi Tor the edmiilimi 
of negroes, founded in 1W70 by Lhe IYitiIiuiiii'n 
A id iSocieLy uf the Metliudisl l.piHnppul rimn li. 
Elementary, iLcadiunie r cnllegiuLe, nui) nnrnml 
departments ore niniiilniued. Cln.^ii jd and 
flcientific couraes based oil Iibout Lwelvi 1 pniiilH 
□ f high mdiool work are given in lhe rnlli ge, 
and lead Lu degreen. The faculty of the college 
consists of 0 professors, 1 inwi.siuul prufiwur, 
ami 3 instrucLorH. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, 
MASS, —- A iiuimreLariim iimlilulioii, urigi- 
nally limited Lo ginduuLe in.slrueLiijii, n]ieiied in 
1880 , and founded in 1 K.S 7 by Mie gift of .Iumjis 
Gil in ore Clark, an American philanthropic, 
who IjoRim life an a curriiiKe uuikir and gimn d 
a fortune through real cHlule nml Imduc^ in- 
vciJtineiilH. lleniil uh 52 , 1 ) 110 , 1 ) 0(1 with whir-h lie 
endowed the imivemitv m ils imrjdion. he 
bcriunnLluM 8200,0011 nulrighL ami $l,Otiri, 01)11 
nml the residue of liia eatale Huhjcct [u min in 
conditions. From the beginning, Mm policy 
nf the univerfiily haw been Lo limit ita in-LivUics 
with a view to thorougliness mill to Heholiirly 
ofricloncy; there arc only the !) graduate ilu- 
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f ifutmr nLH of mutlmmnLics, pliyfticH, nlicmiHlry, 
linlugy, anthropology, psychology, pedagogy, 
cnmomini mul Htiuiulupy, ami IrnUiry, ami niv 
imrlrr^railimio college rslnhliHlmd in 10(12. In 
lu'crjrdiuiru with the will nf llm (minder, Urn 
umlcrgruduute course him been limited lu three 
years, in Lhe belief Mini it is possible for llm 
average Mil iiIojiL Lo effect important I'rnimmiert 
in his work. l'Yate milieu have recently been 
iulrmliifoiL in Ihi* college hh follows: Kappa Phi, 
Phi Mu U|ihIiui, Alpha Nigina Alpha, Loerulinn, 
1’lii Della Niguin, mill Llm Uriplnm. JriLru- 
collrgialit nmlrxlH replace inlereolleginLe utli- 
lelie.n; partly RrraiiMii Lin* iimliluliun in nf 
mull rereuL fmmiliiliim, Llm |irr>|milirni of 
LrarlnTH Lo mIiiiIuuIh (rum In four) is higher Lliau 
Unit uf any oLlier Aiurrirun university except 
JiiIhih 1 Im[ il\M|H. Tim uljueni'i: uf Social dis- 
linrLimis, anil tlm rinse ouiilurl nf Hliuleiil mill 
iiislrnrlnr has ruused llm college Lu In? rliuinr- 
leriimd us dl a hard-working academic democ¬ 
racy." In lhe plum nf entrance eximmuUinus, 
llm rlmrurLer nml Hehnnl rri'iinl uf each nuuli- 
ilnlo iin* examined by a faculty nmuniLlir, In 
llii* graduate drpiirlnmulH, li'arlior.H anil alu- 
dcnH urn regarded an fellow laborers, llm kUi- 
i I i'll i h giving imi'imioiiul lei‘Lures. A hummer 
win ml was lielil during Lin* nine years ending in 
ni(i;i. In 1S1I1I mnl 11HHI llm dciruniid rrli’lirn- 
Lions warn marked liy liiiiimmiimralivo volumes uf 
repurln mu l uililn'mu'tL Tim uuivcrsily in ruu- 
nrrLril willi llm /LmmYun Journal of IV }/- 
chuittgit, (In* Vvdnyuyirnl Seminar j/, mul Llm 
Aiumriiii Journal uf If dig iijim Vmjchobgg nwl 
/Munition, all published in Worcester. Tim 
nnivi r.Hily wan dim* nf Hiuhm originally uceeplcd 
hy Lin- Carnegie Fmnuhliim for Llm Advancr- 
nielli nf Teaching Tim lirsl Hoard nf 

Trusti-ivn of nine members wan selected liy Llm 
fmmalrr; llm Imurd in imw hclf-perprLualing. 

Grounds, buildings, mul niuipnmnL warn 
valued (10110) III g. r iO:i p rilHI; ihr* InLiil nillliiul 
receipts were (Treasurer's Report, MoiiL. 1, 
100.H) 52117,0.12.711; balance over (‘xpnndiliireN 
wan 53B,OlKL7Si. 'Dm productive emluwnuiil 
mnimnls hi approximately 84,1)1)0,01)11. Tim 
average anlary id u professor in 83(100. Them 
nrc !)7 inrinliara on llm iiiHlnirLing MlnfT, of 
whom S nru full jinifraHiinf. Tin? aLiilnilfi 
nmnhi v r 1‘i.S, ilivuh »\ as foWowa: gnu\imli> hIu- 
ilaiilH, 111 j mnlargi uilmiLaa. 2.1; Mulunluy 
ruur.Hi'H, 2.1. Tin* imliirr uf llm univiTMiLy 
mrikan nniiiI m*i'h a mi'uiulnry ri]i]Huli*raliuii f 
(I. Mlunloy Hall, Pli.l),, LL.ll.. in |mniilrnl. 
Ciirrull Ii, Wri^lil, liral priHulnil nf (lark 
( 1 iilli , gi* l ilii'il Full, 2(1, J mill, ami han lin n .^ur- 
wnakil hy IMmuml ( lurk Sanford, I'h.lh 

r\ cl 

CLARKE, JOHN. - IliJiiliiiaaLir of llm 
Limulii (Irmnnmr Si'linnL r. 1021; nillrrl in 
Lnay 1 ftu(i*liiiiH* jii’h Lift* nf (Uthmrl Unlrhiiinim 
a "Mii|mrMlilimis |n*ilimL." Ularkn pnldiHlmd 
hooka nf nn*ril fnr utm in gmnnmr Hrlmnlfl. Ilia 
/)uj fiVomuiafinui (1(133) giveH a comprehen¬ 


sive rlialumn* of tlulica nt home and nhruad of 
llm Hulioiilliny, ll in an interesting mnmiid uf 
the leurhing nf mnnnwri ami morula. CIutUd 
wroLe Formulae Orataruu (dlli «d., 1032) 
wliirli hIiijwh exarllVj point hy pnint, Uio huihl- 
ing up uT mi uratinn, aa u aelmol coinpiiHiliun 
fnr ajietrlma on iinporLiuil uMnslniiH, mul Im 
imlmlra two Ornlionn ua ilclivrriul in Llm Lin- 
niln Chammiir School in 1021 and 1020, prno 
Lifidly tin* jiiiimL nmupli le Hjmriim iiH of aelmul 
oriiLioiiM, of llm old lype, exUuil. In 1030 
Clarke pulilialicd RnrociMi’alfipin Anglo-Laiind 
(Urarrrfifl Eu{J\xh awl Latin), r J'liin deserves 
nnlieci Hiiifo Clarke stales limb lie luia 11 gleaned 
nml gallii riid Lhesu rroveiliH out of nil writer* 
I eiiuld read nr meet willial nml have used 
herein Llm help of sundry scholars, mul worthy 
friends, over and besides my own tihuervuLiim 
of imiiiy Kuhlen proverbs dropping now and 
Llien mil uf vulgar mouths, imn dc plvbc” To 
llie.Hi! lm Biipplies n]»propriule Lulin. In his 
UJirnMnlupm ) J iuriliv (1IVJM) I’hirke writes Uio 
nuLiiwurUiy Henlence, in an nge nf Lulin, fl To 
speak our own Mullier-Euglish Toiigue jmrely, 
properly, elegmiUy is (for might 1 know) ns 
rriTimieiidnlile as lu speak I'renrli. Hpunisli, 
I ail in, nr any nlln*r exnlic and foreign language.” 
His religimiH hooks slmw llml lie iiiuhL lmvu 
lorn slrmigly piirilunie, and probably founded 
his Hclinnl Leimliiug often on rlielarit; drawn 
(rum the Wrciptures, Lh \\\ 

CLARKE, JOHN (IIW7-173i). blunter of 
llii! tiramnifir Srlmol, Hull, mid nfLerwards at 
llm Crypt (Inummtr Helmol, ClimcesLer. 
Ill* graduiLleil from Si. John's (College, C‘ain- 
liriilge, M.A., I71HI. lie wrote llm following 
M'linid luniks: 171H, A titled (Vn/iiri/ uf Cur- 
denirs 1 dtillwjuim; 1731), iS'rlcrf (,nlt»qnia nf 
AVriNjuirn; 1733, Lulin titaniuinr, willi a dis- 
serliUmn on Langiiagn; I7!ll, yVfin.dn/om uf 
Sailnd willi disserluLion upon Llm ii.Hefidness 
of imuslaliijus of classical aullmrs; J7 10, In- 
irudorfmo Cm the Making uf Lulin. On ciluea- 
Liim Clarke wrote well-known hunks: 1720, 
-la Knxay njiun the Education of PuufA in 
tirammar Srhnuh, in which the vulgar m tihnd nf 
hadiing in examined and a new one produred; 
1731, An timing on tilwdy, wherein direction* 
are given /nr llic due cimduct Ificrru/ iiiul fiir cal- 
hetim uf n lihrnrg. J'\ W. 

CLAnKE, JOHN 07110-1701). — A flrliunl- 
niiiHler who was educiilml al WnkHield and 
gradualed from TriniLv Cullcge, Cmobriilge 
I72IL •SelLooliiiiisler or grammar m'lioul nl 
Skiplnn and Beverley. Known iih “ Lillie 
AiiHliiplianes." Dr. Zimeli wrote a hiograpliy 
of (‘larke, eoLilleil Thv fr'raaf Nc/midwimiftir, 
York, 171 IS. 

CLARKSBURG COLLEGE, CLARKSBURG, 
MO. " Founded in 1S70, under Llm auspices 
of llic llupLisis of Central Missouri, it ia 
a eneducalioTud insiiiuLion imdiUnining aca- 
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dcmic, collegiate, mid musical eourucfl. Grad¬ 
uates from approved high Hchoolfl nrc admin oil 
without examination. The college courflcfl urn 
bused an about twelve points or Itigli aoliuiil 
work, and lead to degree*. Timm ia ft faculty 
of b\x professor*, 

CLARKSON MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY) POTSDAM, N.Y.—Fuumhd 
in 180S and chiutornd Mat. ID, lHD 11, by Lira 
Regents of the University uf Lhn Slate of 
New York (q.i/.). The eour.se, h, uiIiiushiuii to 
which ia by oxiuninnllou or cciilfii 1 file from 
approved high hcIiouIh, comprise iiiainietion m 
language null liLcraLuro, the applied and 
economic RciciiccH, engineering, ami technology. 
Tim first two years arc devoted La training in 
the hind amen tain of inigmcci'ing; lhn Inal two, 
tu the branches of chemical, civil, clrelrirul, 
mul mechanical engineering, as the sLideiit 
elects. Courses are also offered leading lo 
certificates in chemical, electrical, and mechani¬ 
cal science, drafting, surveying, and tech¬ 
nology, upon completion oi two ycnvs‘ endegt) 
work, planned with a view to positions in tho 
civil aervico and in various imhifltriON. Fra¬ 
ternities have been established ns follow a: 
0micron Pi 0mi cron and Sigma Del La, both 
local societies, A liberal estimate of linden La 1 
expenses is given aa $330; a minimum esti¬ 
mate, na 32 DlS. 

The llonrd or Trustees is a self-jicrjictiintmg 
body of seven members. The iuslUuLimi ia olm 
of thoso originally accepted by Lhe Carncflin 
Foundation for the Advancement uf Touch¬ 
ing (ipu.), and participates in its nyKlcm of 
retiring allowance, 1 3 to professors Tlir- gmunil.H, 
buildinga, and equipment are valued ni about 
SJfi2^0f)0; tho total annual income wn.4 (IDOS— 
1 POD) 523,740. The average salary of a 
professor 13 51300. Thorn are (1900) ten mem¬ 
bers on the instructing staff, six of whom nro 
Tull professors; tho students number QL 
William Sleeper Aldrich, M.E., ia director. 

CLASS INSTRUCTION. —See Gnour 1 n- 
HinucTioN; Individual iNaTnueriosj Grad¬ 
ing and Promotion; Ungraded Clash; Dtt- 

I'AHTllENTAL TEACHING] TEACHING, METHODU 
DP. 

CLASSROOMS. — See Aticiiitectuhe, 
School. 

CLASS, SCHOOL. — Sec Gtudincl 

CLASS TEACHER. — A teacher having re¬ 
sponsible c lunge of a classroom. In the ordi¬ 
nary organization of Lhe elementary school, 
the teacher who instruct. 1 ? and manages the 
pupil a of a single classroom, Unilcr live 
" departmental" system of inal,ruction (where 
the instructor teaches many classes or grades 
in one or two subjects only, as in most high 
schools and in some higher elementary grades) 


the clftM lonelier is Llic* mm juuignrrl lr» Lhn 
rcHpouHilih; miuiiigumcnl uf u pinTnulur rUtoi, 
ovcT mul idiuvi? Iiim IraiiiiiiK iliilirri. JJv w 
UHiiully reflpunHbln fnr Lhe phvririd rrmdilimiH 
of tile HiuwruiMii, fnr ullrinlrilii'P ami v.llirr 
routine luaLLrrn, for tin* gmn rrd imiliilu nf Urn 
Hush, ami for the huiu rviniipii uf llin perHinuil 
wulfiira uf thu pupilu under Iiih iiniimlialu 
charge. 

Hoc Tjsamikii; Mei'ahtmental Tea i n i Nf i. 

CLASSES. — Hi! Li (ill API Ml. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. — flue (in elk; 
Latin. 

CLASSIFICATION. — Sun CiiiAiuNii; On- 

O ANIMATION. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. — Hen Lmuiaui ("mhxij'j- 

CATJON OP EnUCATlilNAl, Uplll.p'ATIONI*. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL PRO- 
CESSES. — For pnrpuwH id winilifii; at inly, 
coiiHcioiiH jirurmu'.H muni lir Mini jjiguLliiil an 
belonging U dvUvmil rUmwa, Tlww 
differ from each oilier in (hi: rliiuprlir uf llm 
conditions from whiHi llm jiffiri'Am-n urwi\ mul 
in live vlvmt'iiU uC wkdi'h Llm prnvvs^r^ utr 
cmnpoHnd. The ehiwifmilhm which lung laid 
vogun in n.iyrlmhigiml wriling niiijiJui^ixfil 
aImwat exHusivvly tlu* vlrmcuU uf wldvli 
hLjiLch nr CdumiiuiiHiU'.sH with I'limpnM'iL 'J'Iiih 
( daHairicnlirm ilinliiiguiHUrd armnliugly Ipj-Livitii 
forma of knuwludgi^ rurius of fording unit furum 
of vollliun, Ijiwrii.ho ihnHo thrnn types nT menial 
activity mu easily hr diHlinguisJnnl lliruugJi 
jnLroapnidimi. In in urn rriTiii Hn^ifi- 

calioiifl hnvn laid hItchh on lhe I'liinliLiunH uf 
mental jirocnwm I'Ijijh amJ iilralirm/d 

lirocoNflDH diHar in that Mm funner nrc ih iiveil 
from direct uLiniiilaliniiH nT lhe kciihch, wlilli* 
Lhn laltor are dnrivod from mmnurv jmiri'JwrH 
which t arc aeatml, no Tar i\ri their pliyainlugieid 
cqnilUions arc conemmil, in llm mitn’d ni rvuu^ 
organa. Still other (’ou-siderolimiH may cnler 
into the clnoaification. Thu degree uf cuin- 
plcxily hna often been recognized; lIiiih jierri’p- 
(ion ia a complex of nensnliuiiH, enuiLicm in u 
com id nx of fcolingH. 

Aft these typea of nlaHainealitm are valuable 
for purpoaes of fldenlifn! muily, ho Jung- nx tJii' 
cone re Lo facts are recogubeil u* mure ini- 
porlimt than apy Hchcmo of chmiriealhm. 

C, 11 . J. 

CLAVIUS, CHRISTOPHER (CHRISTO. 
PHER KLAU, amuetimea ihimgliL ln have had 
the German name SCHLUSSEL). — lhirn at 

IUmhcvft, Germany, h\ 1637. and died nl Rnmn 
rn ID| 2 . H« was a Jesuit prieat, rind taught in a 
JcauiL ccjllegc at Home, called there, if ia said, 
tn iimlcrtaho tha reform hi Lite, calendar 
instigated by Popo Gregory XUI. lie w«a an 
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ckltUciiL triK’lmr Ilf mat Iiitmi uiLir-H, iumI Iiin IcxC 
liuuhH were iimjiJcIh 1 )[ guud urrmigniinU. X 11 - 
ijr>(»d, hi.H algid mi wax llm Iirnl reully UHiilde 
hcIhiuI Innik (ill tin 1 aulijret LluiL ujinran’d. 
Him nriLlinirlir appeared in Hittfi, mul went 
through wu-erid edition*. llin nlgrlira up- 
n>nrnl in 1IUIK. Hih rollerled work* were pirn- 
Jh linI in five vulmnr'H itl. HilncI in 11112, llm 
year nf hi* ilnuLli. The Irimhing of mallie- 
inulirM nwra ilium In CliiviiJN L]lau i» generally 
imwcdvd. 

CLAY MODELING. «*• Her. IVjttkiiY WniiK 
in Tilts Srllimi,*. 

CLEANLINESS OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 
— Ill llm hixlniy nf idurutiim l he word 11 iluxl" 
ha* heroine alumni u Mymhnl fnr llir uchmil, 
mill everywhere in KrlmliiMlir literalUM Hie 
iIuhL mill nilnr nf Llm xilhinlrimm jut liulilr In 
greeL ii r. In M|iiU» nf modern hygiene, I hr furre 
or merlin mul nf IriuIiLiim linn Iiitii mi Mining 
tlml even In-iluy HL'ImnllmiiMM are |irnvrrliiully 
bluffy; mul nhaervnliiiu mnl niveMiguliipii alike 
Huiw llie nlroeuimdy ilirly Hiamrlrr nf many 
of lln k iii. Uni lurk nf rlmiilhiiTa in hMuhjIh in 
lu-iluy nmmnhumhle; fur m clcin <■ Iiim given ux 
it gunge nf Hi 'jinlimw, mnl liygmrm Imu rimwn 
llm danger nf llii 1 Wm uhviniiH fnrnm nf dirL, 
while modern inveidinn him made Beirutilir 
rlrunlim;HM poThlili*. 'Hu* number uf hurleriu 
prrw'iil in a Mrlmnlrniiin in llm bemnlifir hluud- 
nnl nr HnuiliniTH. MiihL fiiriinlnT n fiivriruliln 
medium fur hurleriu, mnl tin 1 minilier in llm 
nir uf u HcUuidruuui depend* Largely un llm 
lUiiDiml uf dual. 

.SrienlUir; invcHlignlinu Jinn xliuwu lliAL iL in 
jMiHLMiljln in reduce Llm mimlirr nf linrleriu In n 
miniiniiiM mnl un Urn other lnunl iiivenligrUiun 
Iiiih rdiinvn llml liv Llm xrieulifm xlmnlurd Llm 
ni’lunl finnlktimi nf HelHMilmuiiin in uhuuIIy Imd. 
L)r. Cucnro in t'npuu fmuul the number o[ 
Imcieriu iu Urn Hidmnl dusi wiw really mlnwml, 
varying in llm riiiHHriinniH fruin ft In 2/i millioiM 
per gram nf duxt, while in llm gymuiuriinn llm 
mini Iht wnu between 17 ami *10 inilliuiM, mul in 
llm kindergarten between 70 mnl LON million?!. 
Tin? grealeKL number wan found in June; and aL 
llm pud of tin* hnijm nf iimLruetinu Uu>n* worn 
more ImrLmu Hum at llm hegimiiiig, Tho 
number in llm dunl nr Hie kimlcrgnrLcn wiin 
explained liy llm lurtLiun nf the rmnn un llm 
ground Ilnur, with wimlnwH opening mi n hrnnd 
mnl dimly KlrceL Tim HigiiiliriiniT of llm 
llgurea in regard In Llm number uf inirrn- 
urKriniHiiiH in illiiHlruled liy llm rumiltn nT Ilrmie'H 
inveflli^iiiiiih. Tim uir un lii^li iinmiiliiiiiH and 
mi lliu urn lm fuund alnuml free from hnrirriiij 
Iml in one euliin umLer uf llm uir nf a Ilnrlin 
Hiihmillimme lm found mienmrmmiHniH. 

Acrordinu In hix i^LhmUr nmh pupil during ft 
Iniuro uf iiiHlrnnliun iuliiilerl fill,0(10 Kirilin, and 
Lite numlier would lm Hlill higher if mm of Llm 
liuurH were ji|ii*ih in icyiiniimLin exeri'inen. 

Mcyrielij a tcimlier in a Leipzig hHiouI, made 


a niiiiilur iiiveHli^iilinii hy a ilifTiTCiil inelhod, 
devdniMuje jilale nilhire.H uRit ft niiinile.H’ 
exjinxui'e in hHhhiItoujiih duijii^ llm period uf 
inn inti! lit mi. In uim aHinoInjoni LenLeil Liu* 
inilulii r nf rululiii-H uf lumlmia llmL developed 
nfii r 72 liniirx wax Ifi.S, pi,h emujinred willi indy 
ft nerniK wliieh develuped mulrr nimilur eondl- 
tiuiiH from a nillure in hin nwu living rmnn. 

I'Yiun Himli iiiveHtigaliuiiH ii appi-nrn Llial llm 
liiiTiilipr of haeLeriu in llm air uT u room in a 
m mulilir gunge uf IIh eleanUm^H, and llml llm 
niiinljiT dependn: (J) un Hie rimilUiniiH mil 
aide Urn Hi'linnlriiiiui, uniniig Lheni Mm fulluwinn: 
llmricaHuii uf llm year, llm weallmr, Hie general 
Hurmuinlingn; (2) hlIII inure nn Llm nimliliuiiH 
iiixidu nf Lin 1 hidlding: nmdiliuuN llml fiivipr 
the ulitrinn up uC llm dust, llie degivr nf 
veiililahriii. Hie general rleuiilinetui uf the rnniii. 
Llm elenuliiieax nr llm Hiildren, Llm limlluuls uf 
Hweeping, llm uhu uf Mil* feullmr tinnier, ami 
the like. 

Minim rif llm lnirrmirganiftiiiH are palhngenie, 
iiuihL nf Minn are ImriuleaH. Hut Hie iiupur- 
taimo nf having llm m lumlrnuin (dean in hIiuwii 
in llic firnl jiIiiit hy llm fneL llmL llie diiKt in 
liable in du meeliiininil injury In llie Iihniich 
nf Llm iin,Me and lnngx; an ISurgiTHtrin UiiiikH, 
Lliere are likely in In* minulo hjiHiiLctn with 
Hliarjj nninlN mid enmerx wliieh iiinke ineiaimiM 
fiLvunmle (nr Iiiunilaluni willi Llm tubercle 
haeilliiN. Furllmr, llm greaLer Llm imiuher of 
Urn lumleria, llm grealer Llie Hianera lliat aonm 
uf LIipiu will In 1 nf n dangermiH Hinrurler, Not 
Ln iiienlion oilmr diaeiuuM, llie lmLlle agiiiual 
LubcrculiiHiH ileiuanda HcuuUiietw; und t an in 

U\e diiMt-pruduriiiK iinluKtries, tn ipmU Dr. 
Albrecht: “ Tim hreatlilng of dual deaervea 
]ierlmpH Llm greulcHl Mifiaiderriljuu of all Hie 
injuriniiM condiliniiH nf imhiNlry," an in the 
Hclioulriioiu Llm neeeaHury iiimuih Hlmuld lie 
ailnnled Ln proteeL pupila hy llie very IjchL 
meUiodrt frum inluding any kind of duxL. 

The Hiiurnes uf pnlluliim of llie air of hrIiuciI- 
nnniiH ure many, nnmiig llm chief being dirty 
children, dirty Mulliiug, Hodk duat, coal duxL, 
Lite mirtcellaiu’iiUH diiHl of mil of doors, llm air 
exhaled by llm puniU—eapneially by Llie HU 
per coni of them wliu are likely Lo have ilceay- 
ing Leelli. And llui.s Llie whole prohlnin or 
Heaidiimsa hermnee a c run pi ex one. In order 
to have Menu children it in nfieu ncrewmrv to 
have srlmnl IiiiIIih; in urrler Ln keeji children 
with purulenL dineliargeii from Urn ear or the 
like nut of aelniul, inedirid iiiHpeeliou ia necua- 
Hiivy; in order In reduce the number uf dernv- 
iug leelli, mdimil dmiLmlx arc needeilj 1ml 
greatly improved cniuiitiona can ho immred hy 
llm ailnpLiini of luodern umLliodH uf venLila- 
tion and nf rlmning HfliuolrooiiiH, 

The feaniliiliLy nf mieli nifttUmla linfl liecn 
recnuUy ilemnnalrnUd; by vacuum cleaning 
it in poaxihln lo have a clean nohoolrunm every 
morning. In Home luiildingH uacd for cdueim 
lion nl pur none. 1 ) in Now York City, in Hanford, 
Conn., and a number of other citicH, vacuum 
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cleaning pl.into litivc boon installed'' In every 
HcboallitniKC equipped with a mechanical system 
or ventilation or nunplicd with clccLriciVy, 
vacuum methods can be employed. Thfl cost 
for the plant is consul crnblu, hut thn curil fur 
power is ninctirnlly nothing, and Hip movable 
electric ctcimera arc inexpensive. Mure Limn 
ami labor and inlclligonec! cm lli« pari nr 
janitors, however, aro required with mini 
methods. For every nclinnlhouHO Ln ho creeled 
tUig method of cleaning should he considered. 
When vacuum mcLlincfe cauuuL he cmpluycd, 
the use of the kerosene oil brush, or nf wiw- 
cUist mixed with nil, or patent jirepariUiniiH nf 
nil and Lhc like, can he used with goml clTerl. 
Investigations under Lhc dirccLum oT Lhe 
health officer in Milwaukee some years ngo 
indicated that hy the abolition of dry sweeping 
and the continuous uao or the kerosene nil 
brush the number of bacteria wrh reduced 
practically to zero. Wnshiug a room nv spray- 
lug it does not necessarily remove Llm haclerin; 
frequent flushing with fresh air hy re reus ven¬ 
tilation decreases the mimhnr; Lhe vurimw nil 
preparations make the cIuhL uLick to Hip floor: 
but the continuous use of vacuum moth nils or 
the like removes the dust and bids fair to 
reduce the number near to n minimum in lho 
best buildings. 

The demands of cleanliness extend also to nil 
the nppamlua and methada ot the ucAuiolruom. 
All textbooks slimild ])o sterilized periodically 
by the use of heated moist air, Individual 
drinking cups should he washed in boiling 
water every night or destroyed and repUctnl 
by new ones. An alternative is Lhe use of 
drinking fountains. Clay should lie sterilized 
Tor use by superheated steam, and in general 
scientific cleanliness as well as coni mini decency 
demand dean floors, clean air, clean elulhhig, 
□lean hands, clean Lcxlbouka nmt Hclmnl ap¬ 
paratus. Many of Lhc current pradices in 
tlic Bchool arc emphatically comlcmncrMiy 
modern hygiene, Four Lliings aro an nhumina- 
tion in any school; namely, (Ivy sweeping, a 
rather duster, a comm on drinking cup, and a 
common towel. 

The English Children's Act of 1(J0S gave 
the Education Authority power to clcanso achaol 
cluldmu in default or the pnvcnlsj. lU\t it 
is reported that no satisfactory method for 
quickly sterilizing ami drying cloLima hns been 
devised. Formalin fails completely with pedi- 
cvili. Steam at 10fl° tk haa been experimented 
with, and in 20 ini mi Ills complete ulcriliziUlun 
and destruction of vermin was possible. A 
method or using moist hot air, an in sterilizing 
books, would perhaps be feasible, flcliom 
lmlhs have been introduced inLo many schools 
in Europe and this country with gnnil results. 

The surroundings of the gcJiool building also 
should be clean. There should be no gnrlmgc 
heaps, dumps, ill-amdlhiE industries, or tlic 
like permitted in the vicinity. The presence 
of flics in a schoolroom is an indication of un- 


clrniilimwor lhe HiirrnninljiiKs InviMlignii.iu 
in likely lu allow in the nriglilmrliuiul u stable 
where Imrww are kcnl nr u dump nr n garlmm* 
heap nr Llir like. Tlic lirniwr* fly never *hniilil 
Im prrmi tied in a Hidmolriioin, lint wily hi'nmm’ 
it carries infcrliniiH dimuwis hut m)wi hmuiNc it 
in n sure iiidiriitiwi nf iiurlijiidiui‘rw in the 
mirrininiliiigs. 

While llir huIii linn nf the prcdilrm nf t’liuii- 
lilirH-n in the Hi'liuidmniii in ilifficnll. il is nf |he 
first iinpiirlJiiicr; ami tin* fnlluwing are mining 
Lhe (‘fVHi'iiliulu invrdvrd ill it: 

(I) The Ini uliiui nf lhe prlimd building nlimilil 
favor eh’Uidini'HH, Tin 1 huihlbitf ihU'M idinnld 
lie large ami Hpui'imn 4 , mid of simple rmi'Unir'- 
linn. Tin 1 wj-rnllcd hospital lonstriuiiini 
should Iji 1 used uh imirli ns pnssihli', sharp 
comers being lillrrl nr avoided, mi wnijiHrmiriti 
nr mnmnentid finish id rnrvnl wurk being 
lined, while the walls rind n ilings should In* 
nf hard huhmiLIi finish, and llm flours nf iln 1 hr*L 
hnrdwnnd. 12) Thr »yslnin id vcnlilmiun 
Hliould la: planned with regard In rli’Jinlimvoq 
the fresh air should hr lukrii from as favorable 
a lucidity as piiHHihlr. and it Humid In- NiTi-eind 
nf dust before bring inlnidund inln I lie build¬ 
ing, dD The ordinary iwaii-H nf rlruidimss 
hlinuld lie utilized. The itppruarliiH In the 
HrlimdluiHHc Hbrndd lie id nsplmll ur similar 
material, anil wire mailing Hmuld he used 
the. duaw. (*l) Measuri* Humid he udupu d 
far insuring clean idiiblrru, Tin* wily HluiHii 
imams seems lu |m (be inlrwlurliwi id urluml 
hlillis. (fj) t l im! Hbrndd In 1 lukrii to iiihiiic 
rlvuin dulhiuR u( all who v\\Wr thr Hi-Utml 
Fur Lhin if in in-eesHiiry Uni I Mirrr »lniiihl lie 
Hepnndn rmmiH fur wnqiH, and Mpeeiul ib-viii^ 
nmy he udnplml, an hnishis fur (he hIoii h nnrl 
clutlaiH. Most iinimrlanL nf all. I lie einipiTiiiiiin 
oT jinrenla Hlnuild he wruri'il. IIi'IUt iI n- ineil 
nr flnhmil iinrsea and uncial workers. ((11 Fur 
cleuidiui‘H,H iu the aidium • Miicim|> li<’i> it is neces¬ 
sary Hint Lhe Lmlli nf (he rlnblreii ehmiM hr 
aLLeaded to. Fnnn a hygienic poinl of view 
lhc introduction nf m luinl dunlhlx urnim in he 
nciresHury. t (7) HaliUs nf personal cleaiilimmif 
flhouhl be iiiHlillml inln (he pupils. 

The essential mnthmlrt for removing lhc 
iln purities llmt in ajiiLc uf all cure will he 
found in urhuolruumH are the fidhmtng: -» 

( l) The IjchL iiieLlmd for reducing (lie du-l 
aaeiiiH to he the ii.hc nf vacuum dcaniTH. firy 
a weeping, uao of a fciuher diiNlcr, nimnum 
drinking cups, and eiunmwi inwcln. Hhwihl he 
forliidden, (2) Thu use id hlaHihiuiriln hlmuld 
hn reduced lu a inininmiii; and win-re blurb- 
bmvrilH are lined, the heal qiiidilv and lhe u*r 
nf (IuhIIchh crayon arc advisable; in chhm nrdi- 
nary ulmllc is used, (lien reninvrdde Lruughrt 
and the cleaning nf thn enmeps nn? mimKHiiry- 
(H) Them sliuuld lie mi prniiii»ciiuuN use of 
peiudh, penholders, etc. 'JVxtlamkH sin mill 
nut lie exchanged or Iraiinfcrred from nno class 
Lo another wit limit diHinfer;lion. .Slalcn, nlali‘ 
pcncila, aiui Bpunge^ ahould not lie used at nil. 
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( 1 ) Thom should lie periodic disinfection nf llm 
ai-lioulrumn, a|»fiu tjiUih, hooks, mirl rillmi' nni- 
lerirds. (fi) Individual nip* washed iIjmIv in 
hoiliug wider, ur else rlrinkinu; rniiiiLuinH nf the 
ini]it;ivi a (l Hurl, should In? provided. ((1) All, 
school properly IffL in llu* srhonl building hy 
ii rhild sick willi n (anilii^inUH rliMciiHP hImiiiUI 
lie (liHiiLfri'li'll nr destroyed. W. II. IL 

Sen Am i if tiik Hi jiuiimliiiim; Ukatinci 

ANLJ VlvMlLA Tins*; 1'l.lNTAUimJH Disfahkh; 

J)ihiNKi:i riu.v; Tkktji, J1yi.ii.knk uf; JIatiiu; 
ILi iiiknk »if tiik Ncjiijul. 

Referencen : — 

UunKii.oi, Wm. II, riniiilinm In llii' Hrlviolriviiiii. 
f/iwW Ifmtih, AiiiiuhI, lOOil. Ynl, NLVl. N«. fc, 
rip* .vin iiitn. 

Iniliiiriiir* in llu* nir nf vi i liiHr|f*iiiinn, Thr Xt\rlh- 
ir.«/»r/i ,lfNNf/i/j/, July. 1*07, Ynl, VIII, N'n. 1, p|i. 
MM), 

('al'.m'k. 1', llu* IlnUnrii'n il*~s Ui’LoLwivols*. (Vh- 
trtitlil. /. flnklt , rli 1 ., Nn- 17. I llrviifcid ill 

I In* hull/*hunillif i/r, 1 IMJI, Vnl. 1 - 1 . Xo, 

11!, ji. 71 - I 

li ningX, Ihniirjr. f ‘hic-iTiiiuH Jlirl, .SVAnof Ifuonnr, 
VipI. t, Nn, L*. ivijriuiry. inm, mi. 71 mi, 

Jl»lUv\N, l\i»WlN II. .'I 7’iilfhHik u/ IJ If JI rill JjlirOit- 
utnUlt. i l'Jiilml* n innl |.njirliiri. l'llJS.) 

Mi; vni' ii, l 'nv m ii. Iiii“ in il l Silmli- I 

Vnr^f|i|;iu<- Jin Hirer Jli^inuum:. '/.rii , / Srhut- 
jjfnttmif,, |f«/l/fl I MIL Vnl. 7. Nil. H mill H. |l|l. 
-I-TJ 171. 

l'nvinn.H, *l\ Mm iiai;, JJioil mid if* flnrucre- iSt-w 
Ymli. I Mill. J 

CLEARNESS. — \Vlir-ii nil Hie rliinriiEH nf 
mi experience un* vividly m , ui'ni7! | 'il and Llicir 
icluliou* nri» ulsu vividly ruiuguiml, llm cx- 
|imi’iiri’ is Hiiiil lu liiivr Mir rlinmcLcrisLir of 

I’li'nmi’-H. 

Sit A'ITIvNtuin; l)i«TiNrr\i>ij<; Viviiinkhm. 

CLEARNESS, --* Tin* lirnl of llm hmr slrpa 
nf I hr m iLilmri nr imhuTive development 
Ii'.kkui i a-, origiimlly siiugosled hy Jlrrhurl. \\y 
l lir nil'll nf 1‘li’arin-iH, 11 rrl <:i rL in i'll i ih in iinli- 
i'jiIi* I In* singe where llir imli viiliml detail* urr 
grasped churly nn |i;uli ifiImih in 1 1 n> whole 
which in prescnlrd. In present Lmmimlugy, 
llii-i *lrp i* expressed liy lint lerms '* uuidysiu f * 
m M preparation " mill *’ |ifi>Hi B ui:i liiin." 

See Amuunmux; Ukutatiux, Mktikiu 
hk. 

CLEAVELAND, NEHEM1AH f 17*10 IS77). 

• Kilni*;i|nr; umdnnlnl fmm Mnwiliiiii t 'nllt ui 1 
in l^id. nml fur fnrly yrnrs i*nuii(!i'il in 

imtlmui in ... mnl nilli-ui jiL i• insliiu- 

Linih I In mi 1111 i ami i a liil 1 i| 1 Ixf l it urmlrliiii-N 
mill lliiwilniii l 'ii||i‘Ur. ||r \uis nrlivr in I lie 
Aimrirmi J.yriinn AssnrinlinTi (1^.1,) riml wnn 
niir « 1 f 1 In* fniiinl iH nf 1 lu* AIihii 1:111 Jnsliliili* 
i*r ln*'lclii*li 1 hi fy.r.L A11 1 111 ir nT Ui^turft uf 
Hinnluiii (‘nib ift , mnl nf IllJliin'iills |i:i|>i , l'« lift 
■ iliii'ii I ir hi in |jnnri'iliii^rp nT UHuriiiiinim ami 

in jniinuilH, \V. S. M, 

CLEAVELAND, PARKEn ( I7S0■ IMSL-- 
]')iliii')iTiir; umdnnlnl fmm Mnrviml in J7MO, 
mnl fur miyiMi* riTvi'il jis u lulnr in llml 
vui, t 11 — u 


iiiHlilnliuu. lnir LMTiiLy yciira (180,^1825) 
lie wjih prnfeRHur nf m-inicif in ]1 0 wiloin Col- 
h'fie, rmrl Ur inililidinl llu; lirul Anieritjin foxL- 
Ijuuka mi gniilDgy mnl luiiuirnlogy. W. H. M. 

CLEF. — Sun MuhU al XutaTIiik, 

CLELAND, JAMjES. — An Knglinli wiitcr 
M'lui in 1(107 piihlinheil Tl/nnratBtiu, or T/m 
Iu*lihilinn nf n Ytitni 0 Nuhlmuiti, nl Uxford; 
)nil Mr, Armlmi ««yn p “ Tin? millmr vnw not nn 
Oxfiml nuin, mil upp^miLly oonnecLnl Milli 
lln* plan; in anv wuy. M ( IlIuuiI i|iiih 110 L rec' 

■ mi 1 inrinl 11 iiiililriiimi Ln fin Ln Llic UhiverJilLyj 
liul iiiHU'iul lu Kn In rriiiLi’ lli'nry’w (.’nurl or 
Armliiny ill XuiiMirh. Nl'VitIIii*Ii‘s.h p Clo- 
IuiuI’h Imuk h nf piml inlm.sl nhinilinimlly, 
The HiilijiTlH Imilnl arc: I. Tin? duly of 
HiuvuiK invvunl llwir cliililmi. 2. Tin; duly 
of Tulrira. H. Tim yrmiip Nnldcriimi'H duty 
Inwariln find. <1. Min duly Inwards IiLh pur- 
nilH mirl Lulnr. .1. Ills duly in civil noiivcr- 
xalimi. l\. Tlic NoIiIciiiuii'h "way/* in irnvclinp. 

IicnllcucsH i h hi lie nlimvii In idiildrcu, <l fnr liu 
Hull would liavo 11 roHi? or a viulcl Ln Hiiioll 
nwccllv, luusl nnl ciiihIi llicm in hin iuuid nr 
hum lln in in llm fil e," Tin* Lulnr in In liiih? JiIh 
own ilis|inMiji(]i, wliihl lie diM'nviTa Mint nf Inn 
pupil, I,el Llu 1 liny*' Inv liis e.Ven ahinii liiiu," 
difvclnp kin jndpineliL, and In* iimde.d, l.cL 
Jkim lm fiiiiiilinr willi ami impiin* from llu* 
" nmiuicst IriLilesmiUi." lit* inny lmvi* niiiiiu- 
lliiun from llm lewd u (unl-liny llml K<u lli liy 
LI 11 1 >vay. M Ever kn-ji him acmiiicil. Lcl nil 
Lln 1 world In- lii.s Imuk. (Sivul cun- iH Lu lm 
lukcn in leuniinp lln* ralei liism mnl Mu* Lililc, 
in llic fii-liiiiiiii^ of rmuimrs. 11 Aliuvi; uur 
rmpirH nrlinnl rlmndier 1 would lmve Joy, 
Lady J’lora, nud llic Hirer* f irmcn iminlul, llml 
lie may rn'i 1 pirogue is juiucil willi profit. 
(Itdiiinl Inin r lnijil.TA mi llu* lnndiihf: of muling, 
writing, mill ^niimiiiir; llic lluiuiiiiiLiin; Ln^ic 
aiiil Philosophy; llu* ’Mulhnualics, Memory in 
unduly isleeiucil; jiidgnicid and iinn^iiiiLlimi 
mi.nip in he ralhcr HiiiinhL. The uiulliiT-liiiigiin 
is praised highly. See, Ju? says, llml llu* mirne 
and hitviuiU spunk llu* venuiculur purely. 
Pay uilenliou lu clear and dhdimd naiUug, 
willi a Kwcel neceiil. J.alin slinold lie limglil 
liy llm simplest grummar-lciicliihtf anil Mu* 
enlhirpiicH nT Vivcs fry.r.) mnl Cnnlorjiis (iy.e.), 
Sound V'nnl^h hpenking prmuh's l.ntin spunk- 
ing C'Ii‘luiiil is an uilvuiviLr of curly study nf 

llu- 1‘Veilcl 1 lmigiiagc, llu* amid nf which js licsl 
li’iirnnl in cliildliond; (ireek is licsl lHgiiu willi 
I he l Ireek Ti sluincnl. The rciidiiig of liislnry 
is, id h-uglh, lln- inilili'imi ii*k cliicfcsl sludy. 
Xanics Mini iIuIch an- only llie “ nimloiiiy M of 
Ha- si inly: llu* indidiiK of [he jiidgniciil in Llm 
chief iijiiitcii. Siuijdc lngii? is iicrcs.'mry fur 
higher suullcs, Mulhcuuilics, iucludiug gcom- 
niclry. meliileclure. iliKcripiivc fscugraiiliyj 
with nia j is mnl ghihcs should he studied, haw 
is :■ necessary crpiifiiueiiL, for even llm inlcr- 
prcialiuu nf an Ail uf Purlin men l nr the 
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statutes of the realm oa frcll nH Car common law. 
The noblcmnn will be a in a gin irate, ur nl iiiiy 
rale will conaUnlly be asked Tor miner in 
practical affairs rcrpiiriiig k'giil knowledge. 
Clclftiul gives careful advice fur General reading 
of hooka. On nil points of lielinviar at hnmr. 
abroad, and at cuurt, the nobleman muni- lm 
correct mid dignified. t Physical cxmcmch nmj 
irnvoliiiH comjilotc Ilia crjiiiiiineiiL. C lelnml 
Wm ia iiniwlimt, ftwl-,ui liw f huiUrhih ou lug 

complete comm mi( l of the vernacular j ACRoiully, 
for liia idea of nn nil-round education, which 
brings the classics into a rnudllicil systematic 
p crap cc Live. H\ 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. (J( 10-21 A). 

—’ThciUsUiteof IbehCcufTiLuftl'lftvninClcmeUH, 
known ns (dement of Alexandria in distiiigni.Hh 
him from his namesake or Home, nrn oljsnum. 
Hardly a dale in his life is morn than a eonjii- 
Lurc. Yet the persunaliLy nT the man is very 
clearly defined by Ilia writings which are among 
the moat important or the Anlc-Nicenc period 
or tho Church. He apneara Id have been hum 
about the middle of Uie second century, hut 
in what equally la not known, before lie 
selLled in Alexandria, shortly before I DO, lie 
had traveled extensively in (I recce, Italy, 
Palestine, ami the Orient, ami lie hnd studied 
under teachers froin widely separated proviiirrn 
before he met hia Inst teacher, Viiiilrcmm, Lhn 
" Sicilian lion," the reputed founder of the Cidr- 
chelical School of Alcxniulrm (ij.u.). (’lenient 
became Ids colleague in this school abrmt 111 ( 1 , 
and here he worked far several years busily 
engaged in leaching. ITo succeeded in the 
headship of the institution soon after 200 , but 
on account of Lhc persecution under SepLindus 
Sevorus he fled from Alexandria in 202 nr 20 '), 
never Lo return. In 2 i l he appears lor n 
moment in Jerjuisalmn, in which Ins mipil Alex¬ 
ander was R&ttled a& bishop, for in Unit yeav Uc 
is the bearer of a letter from the Church at 
Jcnsualcm to the Church at Antioch. Ho then 
disappears from history, niul uncertainly dead 
before 216 . Clement ivns not the firsL educated 
Greek to bpeoinc a Christian. Justin Martyr 
was in this Ids predecessor, mid gave Llio line nf 
thought wldh Clement dev eloped, whereby 
Greek philosophy and Christian leaching were, 
brought permanently into conjunction. Tim 
importance of tins for Christianity and Christian 
nduraliim can hardly be overestimated. .So 
long iks pliilu^ophifal thought am] moLanhynieul 
categories should be applied to Christian doc¬ 
trine it would be necessary in study ttrack 
philosophy eiLlier hi the works nf lhc great in as¬ 
tern a nr in those of their cpiLomk&m, When 
Clnislhui theology had mice become, under the 
infill puce nf Lhc .School of Alexandria, a philo¬ 
sophical science, tlip interest in philosophy never 
died out, but flourished with the flourishing of 
religions thought. This interest continued 
aclivo in the East at least until Hid Limes of 
John of Dftirwmua, the fouuder of Check 


HrluiluHliciNiu. In Urn UYnl the pliiWiJphhrd 
arrivin' nf w’ludiwrintijn jm idliinab ly irurmhh' 
tu tlmlnflumirr nf ('lmnent ii|inn riinilngy In 
general ill* 1 poailinu nf fli'im-nt regarding 
philosophy wiih llml in Hu* divine erniiniiiy 
i ireek phiinmipliy lmhl in tin* rum* «»f Vhr l iri-ekH 
llm Hiiiur plarn ns did | hr Midair low, iurludjiig 
the pniphrU, in Cltv ViiM’uf lhr views. \ kunvil- 
inlgn uf In, III wiim Uu ri /mr ln r ib d iw :i pi rprirn- 
limi for the uiuhTshinriiuu nf ('hrhilian IruHiuig. 
The ii|i|dinilimi of Ibi* primiph' I'b’inriil was 
nlile In skiirh nut nl romddrntMr length in hi* 
pri nt work, which williuiil n lillr an n whole 
is mililn up nf Ihrt'i' parts, ridillnj riNpirilvily, 
hYliirrluliuri fn lAe ff'mfcx, lhn liiwlnirtnr, uT 
Petfognaup, and lhr ,1 /iV(//iiipiV^ nr Stroiutiln. 

A few irugiueuls, doubtful wurks niul n luiuw’ 
jiiec'Pi bavgnhnj liren pphtvuI. I ml lln-vnihl lit- 
tie,In uiir knowledge nf tin* handling nf Mrluriil. 
in rniiiimm wiLli iniM'li fim-k llmiiglil, (’lenient 
regarded knmvlrdm' iinllie Im^is nf yirlue, mid 
advance in kimwhdgi n+ udviiiu'r in \irlumiH 
living, lb’ llierefuj’r didiplitiil in ngariling 
Urn i’hrislinn. in i^ppoAtvih In tin 4 vuriinm 
Gnostic ImilieM, as the line (lunr-lir, mol |m 
thcndiy, perhupSv guve an nver-riupliuMH in 
tin* iutellii'lniil side of f'lirisliaiiily. 'ritia, 
huwi'Vcr, was a liulliral emirorpleliee of 1 lm 
nolioii of the bogus, which ploys mi large a 
part in IiIh spmilulinii. The l.ugns wiih tliii 
divine Reason, reveuled in part tin* linihs 
and in purl In llir .InvH, bill mm revi iilml rrun- 
plelely ivinl peisnmdly in Hiriat. Tliin 
wu.h the divine lYdugligiie, and lm Uiiiniiig Win* 
theiefiirc mldresseil (o lie noixim or nnder- 
aliHuling. In the Pintnymiw Mi-mein devi-lopi 
at Icnuth his ideal of f 'liristiun I raining of 
rliiinii'ler, going into nil rddi * of (In* <Inily life, 
ami pointing nut details wliirh einii. liiin > Inudlv 
cmne up lo Hm iliguity uf iheMihjert. hut giv ing 
mi uilmirable pii'inri* uf bis idnil uf t lirislinn 
mural edneutiim. lu ihL portion vd hi?< work, 
rieiiiPiil did uni Jiosilide in horrow largijy 
from LlieiStoie tdiiliisopher MusiniiiiR. < ‘leiueiil 
vviih n man of uiieoiiinoiiily widr- lending. Inti 
siiigulnrly uiisysiemutie lin'd desullnry in style 
and thinking. Yet be seems to have rxriird 
n ijnwi'rful iiiMiieiiee upun liis pupils, i>peidnlly 
Ovigni, and ihmvgh delirhml in the ml of ayii- 
tmiiiilic exposition to have HUeneded na u 
Leu eh or, J, A. 

Rofcroncas: — 

Uimi, Vfm r‘/iriji/|Viu /’fn/aruVri n/,*|/i frrJj>/f‘(o. (Unrojd, 
lhhfl.l 

(’OXK, A. t\ T/ip /lii|u»\irrHP FnUirr». iNi W York, 
IKSri.) 

I'AioiAii, l\ W. Liven uf the I’uifo't*. Vol. J. l.NVv 
\«rk. IW.) 

lIiTriMjiirK, I’. It. N. r/i'Miruf n/ Ahrmitlrin. (I^iiLilnO. 

llwIunsH nl iVmnav hy llnrnnnk. LhiJh. ... 

neluvniie hIiiiiiIiI nlno lm riniMiiliiil hh uiH iih i|n< 
riuirrli, Hlrtliirli'M nf NrmidiT, JI ■ r^ -iirioln r pkiirl 
films, 

Vauiikiuit, tiiatuiri' critique rfr vkr\dt dVl/r/o irrlri'r, 
IK 111'la!jl. 

Wbudlasii, QuirsliNfird RiiBtfiiia:. 1KH0, 
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n.KUIv 


Tin* Itr.iL rrlllimi rd lhn worku id rkiurnl Mtml liy 
l'liUi r. Ilifiird, 1710, nflr-n rrprinlrd nnrl IiiimI pr-nlly 
liV Mime 1 in lain Pufrofufliri lift text. Vein. VI It IX ; n iii'w 
iniiliMiiii|i|H rirM In Un'Gmk Entlii-nof llm find ihrn* i pii- 
Inri.i Iwtui'd liy lie* Ili'illii Academy. The Wnrlm nf 
ClnlW’iil Jirvvn lran^lnh’d Jnln bnfllidi, Anlt*S r &rw 
Father*, ill. Cme (Jlurfjilo rihJ New Vmk. Vnl. JI. 

CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, SC.--Opriud in 
I Slid, iiHun iiiKllLiaiiuii Lip give preparatory, agri¬ 
cultural, mill r'liKiuccmig ronrai*. tfeveii four- 
ynir I'nnrurw lire nfT» red, h ailing In the degree 
or luirlirlur nf arti-iire. The entranci* ni|nirr- 
liirnlH for lliesi’ rniino'H nro miinrwhnL higher 
tliiiii diose fur gnu I uni ion from a grammar 
mpIimijI. Tin 1 iiHlilnliim iiIho give* nmrmH in 
niUnii grading and textilea. The faculty nm- 
h i nLh or ,‘1H |inifi‘KMurH ami 0 inHlrm’Lum nml 

OHMmIIIIILh. 

CLERGY, BENEFIT OF, — See Hknefit of 
(Ykhuy. 

CLERGY, EDUCATION OF, — See Min- 
JHTHY, KlirrATlnN UK. 

CLERK..WJijiImyit nuiy lie the true origin nf 

thr term 11 clerk," whether it \h derived from ilm 
Insliii| i.m us tin- HurrcHMnrrt of the Apostles, on 
whom the Ini iif ilir ministry Ml, jim mi Lhe elec¬ 
tion of Mullliius (Arts i, 17), or from the early 
riirisfiims, wlm Imd jijl rL or InL in Liu* Lord or 
llir Kingdom of Univi'iij by Lln i lime llinL wo 
ini’l l it in rmtnlN of medieval Knmpe it hail 
I'liruo In menu Llir win tin clergy, every our who 
was in miy nno nf llo* seven or eight orders, 
rlnwn lii llo 1 HxtinrinM nr doorkeeper, mid Inter, 
any iiiio who lunl taken llir lirsl LmiHiiro, tlmf is, 
had Mlmvi’il n |mloh in the middle nf his head ami 
I iron recognized u-h u idorii’. Jhil, rrmcnrmilly 
with linn meaning, limuino In llio world u uinro 
err I llin sign id rhiii’iilisin Mum Llio ImiHiiro, 
which fulfill In* neglevivd by lIn* mun wlm lead a 
right In \\ nml u^mmal Uv him who had mil, 
wiih Inmdng, llinl is, u knowledge nf Lulin. 
" rlerk " on urn Lo moan a learned pernim, nml, in 
uirlii'itlur, n scholar, whellirr Imrucr or Lemdior. 
n mi age nf vinli'iin 1 , great wore llm priviJcgcfl 
id liidii^ ii clerk, and ihrv wore I'uidiiiuiilly grow¬ 
ing. A elerk was in theory free frmii fear for 
his person. Any one, Herk nr Inynnni, who 
asHsmlied a elerk, win i/em/nrlri exenmiunmrulCj 
mill iilisiiliiiinn fnr lln 1 nlYonse was reHerved In 
ihr Tniir himself. A clerk wiih mil. nmctmldo m 
ihe lieier jn^lirr* nr injustice id llir lav rmirlr, 
wliieli mil inilv hinged, lull iiintiliili'd, mi llio 

Mlilidlesl |iroYiieal jiih. A clel k, I'niivlclnl id itliy 
erinie, iimihL \u‘ liiiiulrd nvi-r In his occIrsiriHlicnl 
siijn'iior, and ilnmj^li he kiIhIiI ho iin|irisrinoil 
liy that Hii|irrinr mid mmlo lu i|n |n i miili i in vitv 
lIllliloilHi’lllL WU.VM, lie svimhl nnl he 1 1e|]ri\'r 1 1 nf lifo 
nr HtiiI i. This |irivilefjr lienunc known iih lienehl, 
ofleariiinH, ami in (he Miirlreiilli and fnurlmilh 
eenliiries we Jjml llir eeclesiaslind imtlmrilioH, 
liislmiis nr ehiijilerH, a|ijmin(iiip ro|irenimliilive.H 
In attoinl nl lln 1 assizes id the rnynl emirls rind 


claim the snrrencler nf elrrkH rrmvinl In Uieir 
mild [lalcrurLl jurisdicLion. In laler limcfl tin 1 
rnurlH IheniKelYOH man lo Imvo lot their con- 
virlH Kn free fur the firsl lime on proof of elerk- 
shi|i l»y leadinn n verse nf the PhuIui, which lin- 
riiiiio kmiwn iih llio AVrA-frr^r. A elprk rmild 
nnl own Iw Imml lor heresy until he Imd lirnl 
Iicrii deurmlcd from rlerkHliin. 

(ircnL was lln* nllrnclimi of hriiiR ti clerk, for 
llmn^h Uicnrclirnlly a rlerk conld nol hbaiiuII 
nlhers or wear nriiiH, clerks liahitunlly did ho, 
and were in Ihe happy jinsiUnii id lining itldo lo 
Hay, " If you kill nr iiiiiiiniiin, hell wails/or you; 
if 1 kill nr niriim yon, the liisliop's prison wails 
1110 -’' It jit nnl flnrjirisimr, therefore, that all 
Hilmlnrs claimed and were allowed llin Imne- 
filnf rlerity anil that " elerk' 1 inuHed i m liner ini i- 
nalcly for *' flehnlar" and wre verxa where any 
rjneslion nl learning in runcernrid. Hlrielly 
Hpeakiim, llio whulnrH wore a jmrticular kind 
i)[ rlerk, and from UNO In ifi(H) we find (lie 
term " well nl lira- el orkn ,J (iir/i«lnm rfm'ri') lined tifl 
n term of nrl for the seliulnrs fur whom eiulnw- 
menlH were tivoii hy the founders cd university 
or hHiiioI exhibitions or rullefiCH (q.v.). The 
must nnlahle instance of it is Llml to the prenenL 
day tin’ legal corporate title of Winchester 
('ollege is "the Warden nml Sehnlara Clcrka 
nf Weint Marin (‘ollego of WyiiehcHfre," 
Whellirr it mintiH rlerkn wlm are Hcholnra or 
srholars wlm uro clerks in nuL clear. It ia cer¬ 
tain that when they attained (liy nge of 16, llio 
HclinlnrH id Whn lieHler wore ohliKi’d lo undergo 
(Im find imiMire. At rmitefract, Hi. Nicholas 
HiiH|ii(id had to find forty loaves a week for 
poor Helmlars, In Jnipilsiliuns in 12fl7 they 
ii|ijM*nr iih cHrulrr/t dr/ rsrn/r, in MH7 iih xccittn- 
nhiis rlrriri* pnuprrilntn, ill l-Ifld iih ])t>rr xtritinr 
r/crA's, if the two hint me lint properly rend 
nrhuliirihunrlmritf and Hclwtor rlrrha. Thus in die 
firiecnlh eeiittiry Ltiliii-I’'itgliHh voenlmlarieH, 
published hy T. Wright, we liml iVnijiimi ifi> 
ndofum dmrurmn, the nnmes id lln* ranks id 
elerlvM, After flufi'i/rnw, usher, comes hie xniUtrin 
a wider, hie rfrcfrirfl a clrrke, Air tlincipulus n 
disciple in one, nml after ’ sophister' nml 
1 Imehidor 1 in the other, rfcnrii-v, ii elerke, fcjl- 
loweil liy urn/ons, a .hcijIit. Selmidliiiys were 
often spoken nf, nol ns clerks, lint as lit lit' clerks, 
r/rriVn/i, rlfrfjeniis. *Sii the fniiimiH cramnmr in 
verse of Alexander nf lhd, written about 12 111, 
which ruled Uiesrhmds for Home three reiiluries, 

1 >i’^i iih: 11 1 prepm , e il li'HSiin-lmok for little elerliH 
who are new to learning' 1 f Scrihcrc rfcrirrrlM pnro 
ilor/n'im/c JtNrr/fiH); mid mi thiTimiulnlinii slime 
nf (iiguliawiek i Inunniiir Selmol, Yiirkshire, is 
inserilird, " Knr prienls also fur little i'IciIch this 
house is made in Llir yeni 1 l. r il2 " (hrnhilvnn 
r/i unnu\ fhriritiU 1 1 fount* hir fit in tnmo IAI2). So, 
in tin- Prim 1 **' Title, C’hnuci r'H - litej i h rgeon, 
seven yearn of ngc' was u milinhir in a Song 
.Scliutil wliirh lauglil reading and Hinging Imt mil 
graminnr. At the universilleH, tin* lirivilegca 
nf rlerks were extended In every mm wlm nerved 
the scholars, whether wh wervantH or tnuleamen. 
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The moaning of "clerk" 1ms fallen frmn it* 
liiffh estate; though Lho Clerk or PurlinmriilH i« 
still a Well oHiciiil, ami, in luRnl donumniUi, ft 
priest or Lhc JSa&iiWiaM Church iflHlill deacrdiiil 
na il " clerk in holy orders” neither would In 1 
pleased if described ns n clerk, tout cuurl f ft 
ictsoii who umkcs eiiLrics in a book nuil wrilrx 
ellera fro lit dictation. A. I 1 '. L. 

Scc Risnkftt or Clehov; BisihW tiuuunu); 
Council Schools. 

clermont-ferrand, university 

OF. — JCntriblislicsci under tho University Art nr 
France in 1H0Q. Faculties in IcLLcra and ncioiircH 
Imd existed since 1854. These, with Llie pre¬ 
paratory school of medicine and plmrniuey, liinv 
malic up the university. Two hundred ninoiy- 
tlirco students ware enrolled in 1D08 in Lhu Llircu 
faculties. 

See France, Education in; Uniyehhitv. 

CLEVELAND, CHARLES (US02-1 BfiD).— 
Educator and textbook writer; graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1827. lie was a ten all or bir 
many years in New York City and pliilndcljiluu 
and professor in Dickinson College. Author 
of a series of textbooks on English lilmlun*. 

YV. N. M. 

CLEVELAND, CITY OF. — The Ini'RMl eUv 
in the state nf Ohio, and n large commiTeml mill 
miuuifixcUiririg center. Incorporated ns n city 
in 1830. In 1000 the city hud a puinibiliou nf 
l,708; its estimated po)iiihiLiun ju MIDI) \yuh 
500,038, Of the totnl population of 101)0, 
33 per cent wore foreign horn, mnl 1.5 per cunt 
of the colored mnc. Of the foreign horn uf 
lOQOj 33 per cent were (Ioniums, Ifj ]irr cent 
English, II per cent Holicniiiin.s, 10 jn»r cent 
Irish, & par cent Huns, 7 per cant Voles, 3 per 
cent Italians, and 3 per cent HmrimiH. Tim 
school census, G to 21 years nf ago, waa 128,0 Jn 
in 1008, and the total school enrollment in I DUD 
was GO ,704 iu day schools and 5CW7 in owning 
schools. Tim enrollment in private and paro¬ 
chial schools was 20,5(10 additional. 

History. — Tho first school in Cleveland was 
opened in 1800, far the five children of 
the three families then residing there. Thin 
was a private school, as were nil Lhc schools up 
to \m. In 1810 the town built a school 
building, which was supplied, rnul free, to a 
teacher who maintained a Uiiticni-Hcluml in il. 
Admitting a few pauper children free. In 1821 
the citizens built a Lwu-slnry brick building Tor 
a higher school, then called the Hovel nod 
Academy, which was lot nut mi similar Lithih. 
In 1830 Lho city was organized and charlurrdj 
and the first free school waH opened in tho Hnnie 
year. Ily Lhu terms or Lhc dinner, Lhc Oily 
Council was to appoint u Duanl nf Miuuigprfl 
of Com moil Schools, for one-year terms, who 
were to manage tho schools established. The 
Council was directed to provide for schools by 
ill a lovy ol a tax of not over one mill for sites 


mid buildings, and nrd over nm* mill fnr main- 
Icnmiir The Mrhrirjl Hoard wan limy, in ilm 
In ginning, lilllf more limn a hulirnmniiMii' nf 
Llie ('ilv Cmmril, Jly IH'18 l.In*ri’ wrtv six 
free HrhnolH, willi SHI pupils; and hy I M2 I hi re 
won,' fifteen aehriiilw, Mil h 12IH1 pupil**. 1 n IS: 11 
the supervision nf lhc jtidiiiul* w»* plan'd in fin- 
Immh of an Aiding Miiamur. who won also a 
member of lhc Jlunril nml iia Sirroliiry; and in 
1353 tin 1 idlin' id Suin'rilil■■mli'li■ uf City 
•Hchu id* whs r. , ri , iili , il, In Is Ml lhc (Tiiirnl 
Uigll Seliuid fnr buys wiih i l Nlnb1i?dii-d, I hr Ijrwl. 
in the nIhLi', nml in IS 17 u duairl nnul fnr girls 
was iiildml. Hi il ll nf these mi’IiuijIm rnimililcird 
great u]iposiliiiii at lIn* linn*. In IS-'u mi 
inLeriiH di ili 1 di pJirl mini wiirtnrguiiixnl, mid ll im 
nrliunlo worts graded in(n four d*pnrf 111*111 v - " 
viz. Primary, liihrioedialis Siuim\ nml fVn- 
IrnL High. Ill IS.11* I he Mildy id I hr iJnv-iis 
wilh inlripiluiTil inln the (Y itind High Shun), 
wliicli up Ln tliiif lime Imd 1. . an 1 Inuli.-li high 

Mr-1 LI M11 Jn I MU lhc Side ITigli Sr-h i t nl 

vvlih organized, nml in IS72 lli*> J\a>i Sid" High 
Sirinjid. Siiirr then Fmir other h ml i ^I'liunh huvi* 
been lidded. 

In 1S.1I) a Honnl nf Kilurntiiin fur (lie l ily was 
rmiled hy flinrhil li gidiilinli, rn be eh rlei| by 

□ Hilar voir, ulie frnlu earh ward, ainl mie 
f orirh year. This Innk I In* plriee nf llie nlr| 
Hoard nf ^laimgpis nppriiiiled by 11 n- (Yniiiril, 
Tin* laLler hmlv slill relaiiml cm 1 1 ml nr llip 
liiiuiues, Imtil was ri'ipun d by lliclinv " In ?mp- 
pnrl two high nrhnnls ” olid a jnlllii’imf 1111101111 ' 
of nLher HnlmnlH *’ Ln furnish n uiomI niiiiinnii 
Hi'lmol I'diuiuLiun to all rliildmi ” in llio 'ilv. 
In lSlid the milhurily id llie l'mined In rohtml 
tin 1 Jinanrca wiih lenmveil. and lie- Hiuml uf 
lYhicriliim wns idlmved Ln levy ih own Inw*. 
lhmrdH uf Visit ora fnr llie >;rlinn|* wer«‘ iiliaJi- 
ilniwd at the anxnc limy. TUiw (urm nf bnnnl 
cirgnnizalion nnimiiieil in fnm* nnlil ISH’J. Jn 
1S(IL gyinnriHlicH wi*re inirmlilri d iulii lie- Wnrk 
nf Urn Hrbmds; in JSG| enrol miisie; in Isiill 
tlmuan vuUi uM Rnuh a uf llu* H'hmds; in ls7 l 
n ciLy uorinal oeluml was pmsiih d fnr: and in 
1KHH Llie /ivsL LmunL nHirer wjis appniiilrd hi 
enforce llie compulsory edtirnlioii law. 

In 181)2 a new plan nf seUunl ummn/.iUiiiu, 
known 11 a the ('levelnnd plim {•/.}'.) or Federal 
plan, vniH prnviilcd fnr by spii'ial low, Tin* 
old 1)mini or Krliii 1 :iliuii was abolished, and 11 
.Scluuil fomicil of haven nu iuluTs, i-h-clul ul 
large, took Lheir plnee. ‘I’Ihh whs a li'gishlive 
luidy only, and nil I'Xceulive fiuieliiiim Wi le 
reiiCell'd in a Sclmnl llireelnr, nlsoelndi'il by die 
people, who m-leeli rl ihi* City Sapejimeinlciil 
and nil milmnliuiileH. In l!Hll nod 111 lulls 
genrnd Htale laws will! refi'i'enre hi idly seliunl 
HyaUiiiiH ciuiKoil a slill further change in nrguni- 
slaU mi, rnMidLihg in lhc ndiipL'nm nf the present 
plan. 

Present System, -■•Art al lirrseui orguiiized, 
Llie city aelinol ayslcm of t 'let’chual is as fill- 

lows: A Himrd of Eduealiun of sine.. 

at large, un a separiiLe achmil liekel, fur fmir- 
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year terms now eonlml* Ihr nclinnk Tlio 
ducliim of nil oxceiiUve u flier re, uiduding ilic 
tidionl 11irri'l i«r ( ix plaocd in Lin 1 liaml* n[ Lilia 
Hoard. A Clerk nUenrin In nil HTrolnmi nml 
cluneal rlnlii'H. A Jjiroelur, rlceLcd for hvn-yciir 
neriud*, nets n« llteoxeoiilivn nflirrr nf llio Hoard 
ill Llio ruinli|i‘L of all liuaimm (Sit nr lido oil 
(.Vl'Y SriUlMl. AiiMIXIKTILVTKiX, 11 lid ( l-KVKLANLJ 

Plan) 

Tin* SupiTiiilMidoiil in fijijiriiiilril fnr fi via 
V eure, mill uelu n* tho raeriilivo ullirrr of Uim 
llriurd in ull IiiiiUith roluliiiK In iiml ruelimi uml 
discipline. lh* ii|i|mililx nil Lcrudiore, Hiihjecl 
In ninfiriiinLinii hy Llm llunril, fur froin mm- lu 
finir-y 1 * 111 * Utiiis, tnnl hits onnlrnl nf tin* work 
nf llm soJinnk Tin 1 SiijMTinli'nili'Ul iw riHni.Hlril 
in liis work 1 iy Iwn A^ixhinl Siiih niiIi iiiIpiiIx, 
nml qiedid MiporviMore nf Kiutlisli,, (riTiiiiiu, 
iimiiilnl Iruiumy, urillmJilm, kiiiderwnrLohr*, pni- 
niiiiiHlii|i p ^ni^rnjiliy mnl Injury, Jiih|(ilnj(n mirl 
Riih.Hlihilo lomdmre, iiliymoul id uni Linn. musio, 
nml drawing. A llmml nf Cxuiniiicr* ox- 
lllliilioH nml rcrlUmnl.es nil Li'iioliora fur Llio 
Hi'lnii iJ.h. 'rill* nurit system nf priininliiiii ix 
iihtiI fur llu* leadivism Imili Llm vloiuculury nml 
Mil* lii^li .hpIihiiIh, mol u system liy which Imili ox- 
inTh'iiro nml cllieioimy lire rnnf'nizrd in making 
unlur.v increaso* in eiuplnynl. A loudirre’ 

| iiJi^ii in f li in I, formed liy (ho M-lliug liaide nf 
J ]ior i*i‘lil of llio inlnl iiii'iinio fur mdinnls hy Mm 
Jliuml of Kdiicnlirm, nml nf $21) oudi your hy 
llio li'iirliire, rxirilx fur IhojiiiiMiinin^ of hiicliri’r. 

'llio nrlinnl hVxli'in i' 111 ii ^ |h uf u nurinill W'linnl, 
fi Ireliuiosd Iliuil xolimil; 0 nllmr day lriglimdiuok 
with ni l mol iiniiinul induing vli'iiuriM o-iiIh; HI) 
liny i , lrnionl:ir i y ncIihijIh: |2 kiudrrgnrli'iiH; 7 
ronlorx fur manual Induing mol clinking; i 
evening high bdninh*; .lit eh'iiivhlury evening 
Hdmnls; I hi’lmnl fur ihr ili'JiT; ll) h'IoiiiIh fur 
ilofoii(ivi 1 ehildreu; II ni-IimuIh fur Imrkwnril 

children; 1 o|iilr|iiir .noli.|; mill] Imys* dolm- 

liuu home. Mmmul Induing, drawing, uml 
iijijilii-il m'lH nro liiught in nil grades id Llio nrlinnl 
H.Vnlom, Sdimd guidons, milinmr HrlmnTr, nml 
moilioul iiiHjirriiiiii un inuviiloik In IIIOS ilKI!) 
llio hvMoiii oiiiiiluyoil 117 r*iHJorvimuy iillirure, 
MIVJ leurhers in ilny hoIiuhIh, mol i;i l LcndiorH 
in evening h chimin. AL Uiu Iu^ianui^ uf lUtlfi 
llio M'liiml urriJiuniiJiluliniL hocami: ample fur 
Mu’ lirsL linn' in yonrx, uml miloil ImHomoiit 
ruiiiiis wore illriiiullint'il. 

Tlio Lrjinl nwL uf UioxvhLoin fur iiiiiinloiouirn 
wns S‘J,li;i\n|ll. Ahum HI I por itul of lln* ouhL 
uf Llio h i a 1 1 ■ j■ 1 1h ruinoH fruiu Inonl t iixilLiuji . 'I’lio 
liimnl'u rsliimih' nf tho noumnl novossnry w 
niiliiniih'il in llio (*ily Tux ('piiniiiisMnii fur 
ift|ijiiiivriL hill llio Miiyur mol I’niinril ilo mil 
piiHH on iL. K. J', (\ 

HoforcncflB; — 

/luuifji/ fVu rlmtit / J nhfir Srhtml*, |fi!l7 lu fliilr. 

.. inrinlly fur I'Hri uliii-li rn'irh’t u ilin- 

ii:,rl ;i‘lv:iiuc in -.ilnml rr|ml liliU ill ini unluilli lln? 
lii'M lUi-nliv^ nf llu* *hvy mi lliv riiliji-i l, 

J-I-HU.V, WM.iI. < ’||'VJ-ljuni I'lllilir S lliHjlrf, Mein. tSchlHll 
7V., .Illu.-, |[MIS, Vi.l. N'lll, I'll, mw -Mi). 


CLEVELAND PLAN, THE. -A Lcrin upphc.l 
to Llio form nf mHiudI Kiiverninonl iiiFiLiUiicd in 
('lovrliuiil in IH[Jii, mol rneoniiiirmlccl moIj.hL/ui- 
linliy in Lho l iovoiiinti form hi Llio rnpnrL of tho 
milMMuninitLro on Ihu nrmuii/.iiliuu nf oily Holniul 
HyiiloniH uf tlio f'miuuiUfT of Fiflmni (r/.uj uf 
llio N.K.A., in INUfi. r J1o? nkiu Ims frnnionLlv 
\m-i\ tor mod Llio H Foilrmt iilu», lT Iniinuiw 1 , nf 
llio ihuihlo Hiilliurity invulvril. Tim rAsoulial 
fnilnrcH nf llio pluii won? uh fullnWH: A Holoml 
('nuni.il, nr llimnl nf KihiotiLjnu, uf hrvcii menu- 
lu rs, oliTlnl at Inrun fur Imi-ycnr Inriiix, wnro, 
in mriinioliiin wiLli n Hdinnl J)inutLor, Lu liuvo 
rnl in* (illitrill 1 id ll»? HrlmnlH uf Llm city. All 
lomnLiLivi 1 piiwur nml iiiiLlmrily worn vnstoil in 
tin* Srimul Council, ll prnvirlnil fur tlm ern- 

... id nil Lom’iiorx mnl pinplnyccx, anti 

fixed llioir mrri|ionsuLiim; iidqilntl loxllmuku; 
apjimvoil nil cunlrnclH fur mum llnm SlinO for 
HHothI n\|ii‘iisns, and fur mum limn SluOf) fur 
repairs; uiudo nil itpnniprmlAmiH; ami mlopLi il 
Hi in ral roRiihiliujis nf a IcRislalivi! nuturo. Tim 
iiu'inluTH uf iho Cnuncil wore lu ho jmid $201) a 
year fur Llioir HorvicoH. 

A Solmul Dlmotnr, alsn vW.lrtlliy Ilia ptiuplo 
fnr it Iwu-vrur term, noted its Llio chief oxi-cnlivo 
u/licor. Jlo ulloioh'il nil uiooliiiKs nf llu* Solinnl 
f 'mini'll uml ]mr1ioi|iiiLod in llu; jirocoodiiiKH, hut 
hurl mi vulo. All mds nf Llm .Solimi) f.’iium*il, 
lonvoviT, which involved Llm expenditure nf 
inuiioy nr llu* juiroluiMo, hilIo, loaso, nr trunxfor 
nf pru|iorly, nr llu* lrvyi/ip uf any kind uf u lux, 
nr Llio ohniiKU nr mkipliiiu uf any loxLlumk, 
roipiirnl tlio np|imvul nf Uu> Diroolnr nlmi, 
thuuith liix voln oimlil In* uvorcunm liy a mihso- 
uiiont Lwii"thirds vnto uT Llio .Sdinnl (‘uuiioil. 
Tlio Solinnl DimoLnr emild make (runIranin miil 
fmrclmsos up LnS’Wll ninny Limo. Ilo Holcdod 
uml injiiiiimlod tin* SupiTinLoiidoiit uf IiihLiiio- 
Liuu tu Llu 1 Solinnl Council, mid iippninLod nr 
oiniJlnycil nil employers uf Llio Hi'liuul doparl- 
umul oxeonl HUpiTvisurH and Lcuoliom, wlm wore 
iiinuiiiiilod liy Uiu SiiporinloUflonL uf IjinIhuv 
Linn. Tho lieuiLt nf tho oxeoutivo iloparl.iuoiilH, 
apart fi'nin Llm SiijininLondonL nf Inslnioliuii, 
worn a soerolury, clork, SupcriiiLoiiiloiiL nf 
J1 uiIr| liimh, IrininL uflici*r, oliiof carpi nlor, uml 
un Atlunmy. Tim Diroolnr dovutial all uf 
1 lis lime Lu llio work nf liin nllico, and wuh 
I mill a .salary nf $.1111)11 n year. Ho iici-opled 
nr ivjooL'd all Lids, uppnivrd tlio imirluiHo uf 
all Hiijiplios, di-Li*rniiuni Llu* lilnosa uml rmn- 
poloiioy uf nil i uiplnyoca, mill wuh oJinryi'il wilh 
Llii! ixiciiliuii rif tho (ri’iioi'iil laws uml nf llu 1 
rules uml mnuluLiuim uf the Svluiul ('mmeil. 

Tin 1 Siijiiiinlindinl nf InalnioLinii, Tiumi- 
i uil ii I hy Llio DirocLur mid rmiliriiiiiil hy Mu* 
('uuiii'il. kohl iillioo diiriuic ^md holinviur. I'm 
him wan nivon Mu- snlo pnWiT Lu uppuiliL Ulirl 
ilisoharHi* all Hiiporvixur.*! and li'milmrH. Ho iv- 
pnrtod Lu Llu* Solinnl Idivotur cunoomiii^ nil 
nniUor.H imdi r his Hiiporvisinu. 

Tin* Clovolnnd luw uiuiod In.seeiiron eimiidoln 
sopanitiuu nf lo^islaLivo and uxi'niilivn lunr- 
Linns; lu dcfiuo dourly the puwi’fH ami dillios 



CLEVELAND PLAN 
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of each department; to inlroduci? fsnml hkiHiiirfw 
iiiclIioiIh intu the mniiugumeiil of llu? hl'IiuuIji; 
mitl to uonccnlTftlc 0ml lix icHpnnm1tiUly ; The 
city wns forLunuLa in this Holeelion nf ils lir^l 
iSi'lioul DircoLor, ami Tor n lime Llie ftyali'm 
wot-ktil well. Tlic double sy.sUuu uf idierka 
wua at JlmL refluriled ns n print merit nf llie 
bviLciii. A plan nf urguiiuatiuii iH*nnliully 
the flame u» the Cleveland liluu was approved 
by tlic irnijoriLy of the Hiihcniiiinillci* of Urn 
Nnlioiml Education AhsuhaUuh, and the inertia 
nf Lite Cleveland plan received much iioLicn in 
llie education id pres* for Homo yearn. 

After len yearn of trial Llio inciilM and iho 
defecla of the Cleveland plan became more 
apparent. The idea of acpmal-inR lh« letfa- 
lnlivo nnd executive functions Inm hern generally 
ncccptccl ns ft wise chnngo, and lian been inoro 
or im completely ndupto.d iu ftluuiHl ull id the 
reorganizations of city arluml nyatcniH which 
have taken place during llm prut fifteen years. 
The position of School Director, or lhiHintwi 
Manager, lias Also been iiicnrpuralid in nmim 
form ur other in nearly all uf llie recent re vhdmw. 
The election of Lite School Director by lliepoupk 
however, lma not been accepted liy oilier oilii'fl, 
and, in 1DU1. wun dineardud tuMiiiHrilMucliiry 
hy Cleveland itnelf. The JUiniiic.4S Mniiiigrr 
might lo he a inunncM expert, und huaine** 
experts of any kind cumint lie obtained with 
any success by popular eleeliun. The |>lmi nf 
ulUmiug tlic lliunncMn Mniutgcr lu umimul llui 
School Uuiieiiulonileiit and pasi on Iiih eninne- 
(ency and eflicieney eventually worked ilis- 
AsUmisly it\ Cleveland, mid Imu mil Ue.eu tried 
elsewhere. Tim plan of giving the Director il 
power of veLo mi the unto nf Llie llunnl, llms 
I’iflnbliflliiiiR a ays tom of clieckx ami Imhuice.s, 
hns also been discarded uh unwise. To aecniu 
ellieieiiL school admiiiislvjiiiiin some one imisL 
be given power mid lie InisLud, and the prnpm 1 
body to receive aueh pnwev ia the lhmrd of 
Education. The reorganization iirwnnipliHlieil 
in Cleveland, under Llie law uf HUM, remedied 
the bad fcntuiex, while reluming many of llm 
be.iL fcaLurea of tho original plan, (flee Clkvk- 
IiAN'Dj City of, fur present plan. Alsu sec 
article on City Kuncim, Aiiaiin'iktilitmin.) 

The Cleveland plan nf hS!)2 was u pioneer, anil 
marked « dia lincL advnncij to ward proper 
business nnd eilueaLiunul iiuinugnmcnl Tor uur 
largo city aehuul systems. It naLundly enn- 
liiiiiGd impoiTre Lions wliieli Lime would imotitL. 
The report uf the Chicago Kriiieiiliuiuil Cniii- 
uttaiou (i/.u.) wiw in pm-t framed, and l he 
marc recent reorganization* nf the sHiunl ays- 
Leins uf llnsUm and Si. l.uuis have 1 liei'ii areuui- 
plislied, in llie light uf Cleveland's vxpeiie.ni'os, 

Vi. W (’. 

Rb Terences! — 

‘hojiifif Hriwrts Cirtrfnmi PuhUr •SYAunfo.' lKflU, I)i- 
rci'lnr'H HeiinrL; isilli, PriwIiU’iu's lti |mrl. 

UaiPKH, A. M, I'luriH nf i iPLcrmi/r,I inn f/ JT Srluml I'ur- 
IIIIHIH III Wn<* fillip. /i’iv.. \ mI. Vl. June. 


lirf&rl r \f Vnmmitttr t\f F\jir/n r,f !hf X. A". .A., |>;til Ml 

(I Mi r,). 

'lSrMill.MHH.il, V. 11 |»* «a ^>rki tie^ 5 i||.| r»ul ■ 

Kin’ nl lln* l 'l«'V» hihd iii -Y. V. A . ywxi, 
pp.U7JU7J, 

CLIAS, PMOKION HEIN1UCH (17N* 
IS.V1) One nf llm iiiriueero nf llin |diVMirul 
eduruliim lunvruu iil in Swilzi-rhnid: wita' linrn 
hi lhmlrju ns lliueun id a .Swift*. I rmu IM4M4 Pi 
ISV1 lie lanwhl gyiiiiiusiirs in llullainL iVi r- 
iiianv, and .Sivii/erluml. in ISl I. in nflin r nf 
arlilfi r.v in Hmi, lie iulrmlun d pb>>ii nl iraiiM 
Ium in bis niinpmiy. In IKl'i lie liveiune di- 
rei'lur uf llie pli_\»irul Induing at flir ;n:ulimy 
in Hern; in 1M7 lu* went in Park when* lie 
pilldblu'd Ida fif/iiiiifjHfijfiie rh’MKnfnjrr, a grad' d 
erjurse nf 1 ‘XirrHiM fur ilu* rlevi'hiping nnd 
flLn'iigliieuilig uf llie Ixilliliill nrRaiMHiii. IIih 
lniuh was approved by Mu- l'aria ^nrii-ly uf 
Mi’iliiiiie, In hr lYirn riillrd hi KiigliMid. 
where lie was imuli' Sii|ii riiil emlcnl uf l iyiimris- 
lira ui llie niililary mid iiaval nelmulrf nf Sainl- 
liiirril, Wnnhvieh. unrl Iirerinvieli. In 1N27 he 
relnrneil lu iSwil/erlmnl, mul fruiii 1^11 In IKIn 
he tauglil flymniislii-H >ii Hi>aii>;nn nnd I'arM 
lie died ul Cnplnd, Swil/nbind Aiming Jiio 
works ure: thr fii/iuiui-'fit 

7'NrjiA‘/iri.vl f F’Hnnrut* vf fr'iprinurihi>1. Ilr*rii, |Slli„ 
wldrh \s largely iulhu iu-vd by l hil* i d 

/uihVrf/jrme thin' f'/un/p- rj «nr .SVfpnilrt if urn/ 
Kraft fur Miitlt hru (Ordndfo in'r \ j .r, mV-s fat 
lhi' r/ri'r fufWirrif uf fanuttf nnd ViuiflA ur pilnl. 

Hmi, l-STI, llie first I hrnmi ivmli in ulmg nf 
physical iruiiiing fur girls; Trnrt*'- t r 

Qymmisliuitt; mtfam dr ((b lirva und 1 'ill in* ISTiJ!j s 

r M. 

Rcfercincofli — 

Eiru'.u. Ii\r (itxrhirhff rfr* Ttirutiorfrnihif, |i|i, Ul l 

Mkiii. I'. I p lmkinii llriioii'li I'lluw. ^ ku mid 

Wirki’ii. ill Ikuftirbt’ Vmntrituuu. J^7U, Nhh. IjiihI’I. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. See Mi'.ihvm. 
and iSiruriHMT. Em-iMTiNN. 

CLfNTON COLLEGE, CLINTON. KY. 
— AeneduejiliimidiiiMliliil'Miii nrgnni/.i il in 1x71. 
l'nniarv, iinulemie, enllegiriK?, iiornial. and mil- 
Kioftl depurlineuLuiire iimiiiiuiiu-iI. 'i'lm rripiire- 
mnUs fnv udmkdnn Ln llie vnlU>g>) are imlrlinile. 
Degrees jire miifeiTeil. I’lu-rif ift u funilly uf 

liflmi iiiHlnicLnr.i. 

CLINTO N, DE WITT (171111 IX2.S), Slules- 
liimi; was buni ui IJiinr I'nrk, N Y., mi Mur. U, 

1701), mill was perm lint Li-d fmni Culniiiljiu Cnl- 
lege in 17SIL lie 1 1 ink up Llu* praefb’e nf luiv, 

and injiuldiif lift* Umk a 1 ling purl in llu- 

t! iliiyu Linn ui nffuirs uf New York eily and ulule, 
While muyiw nf New Ynvk City MMCi) in* was 
unlive in 11 in nrgiiiii/rLliiiii uf (lie “Snriely fur 
Ksluhlisbiiig a h'ree Selimd in Llie eily uf New 
York hir llie. eiliu-utiun uf wiudi pnnr etdldreii 
ns do not lu lnug In, ur iiirnul pinvidnl fur li,v. 
nny religiinih mn*ii , ty. M mnl fur Liven I y-une yinrn 
lu* wns llu* nresidriil nf ibis sm-iuiy. Wliili- 
Ruveruni 1 nf Now Yurk 1 1S17 1x22 mid 1.V2 I 

28 



CLOAK ROOMS 
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1A2R) lie wiuiiiiHiNUnlly vi^i itmun in (hr itilvuritry 
uf nimurcn lunklnpc lu llic iiiiiiniveiiu iil of (In? 
common m'IiuiIm. lie won uIm. active in iln> 
] iiHliiL tirliuul Hncicly nf New York (c/.r.) mul 
Llio l^rcrtljyt^rinui Hoiiielv for lhe l’ruimjlir.H 



lip Will Minimi. 


nf tin 1 Kdilinlinn i«f Youth (tf.i,). lie whhM i'rr- 
lurv nf llie lhmrd nf llenenlH nf Lin 1 I'liivertiiiy 
nf ilu* Sink* iif New Vnrk frum 17 UI hi 1 7 P 7 . 
(invrriLiir Clinlmi died nI AHumy mi Keli. II, 
1S.IH. Yi\ M. 

Srealwi nrlir-li* mi Nkw Yhiik, Kih.-i-atiun in. 

Hd&roncAj ; — 

lliiMtf'h. Mifimir nf )*r ll'i/l f'Uutnn, (New Yurie. 

IhJIl.) 

llANhUJ. //pair ir;t nf Ihf 4’nitnuini School ,Vy*lcnt nf 

.Viif 1 'urA. iNi-fr Viirk, 1 * 71 .j 

CLOAK ROOMS. -“See Am;iim;> rum:, 

iSl'IlliML. 

CLOISTER SCHOOLS.. Mutin' Mmk 

in ii (irriiinn li*rm fur Hie m-hunl u[ Ilu* nov¬ 
ice* nml nlifnli in n nmnn>dery. U nemis in 
make ils liral iippniiniiir in Mkkelini'd IV* 
amiuu! uf 1 1 jit M'linnl h| Si. (lull in Switzer¬ 
land ; where lhe yrAnfii rfrirudrii/cs is disliu- 
Kiiishnl frniu (lie xrtmtii romm/ru, It is liy in. 
means clear friiin Ins nmmiil wln-llnT (lie Inller 
1111 * 1111 H tin' liislinpM ruiIinlrnl nrlmnl nr nn uh- 
HHini'il “iiiiiur Nflnml" nf Hie lnnnjidny, Tur 
1 ‘iiiiiimh 1 nr nr i-iiIiii* uml h.y |m i>i• u-*' rliililreii. 
Jliil lIn> wlinli' urn.mil, wnlli iiI'Jfiri vim* nfler 
wind il |mrjiusin In ilrMiilir, Is (nn riiinnhlie 
in lie enlii’ely itrerjilnlile ns mi mil lien! ir ne* 
count Ilf wlml ivriil nil uL Si. (lull, If llie wriler 
nu nnl In itfhriiln* lln* monk* nn Lriirlriiij* u Kehunl 
fur nuLsiihir* wiiltin lln pnrliirl, lln 1 iin nnul is 
in ilircrl rouJIirl with lln* lu\v, nml uilInnil in- 
dependent rimlciiipuniry evidence cnmuil In*. 
ftc(!ii|iled. The inner imvinV nml nljlulr.VM'huii] 


is nmirali'lv cnmiuli culled Llio cloistcrflcliniil, oa 
in liiiLuriral lime* it wit* hold in the cloiNtiT, nml 
wlien Hie elniHler \viix P nn wim gnu-rally ilu? nine 
win re (lie lie uf (Im gruninl nml ullier cimim- 
HknifT* ]H'.iiiillml, lu llmnnulli uf lhe church, 
tin? lselmnl wns in ihu northwest enriirr. At 
WnUninster Uie pluro nf llie Hidunil in thin 
jii.Hilii.n is Mill iniirkeil liy Hie unlUuim Imariln 
curved ill tin* hIii lin wmta rvlunil^ nmUil Ihu 
chanler* Jl wiui Lite warmest. nml nuiuiie.il 
hfiui in l lie rloixLer. AL ('iiithTlmiy, where Mm 
noisier is mi ilu? north, Mm hi'Iwmh wuh nL ii« 
Hmilliwrnl, uJi^le. 'J'lie ni li'Mii win licit nn inueli 
ft Hrlir.nl uf learninpr us u nelmol uf the rule nf Hie 
order. Tim mnnler whh c?idled /nrrfli'drr orduiei, 
rnulliiH eliief duly wumH iii.rrvininii nml Urn Leimh- 
ii\K uf Lhe rule l.y lienrL mul ilu uliHiTvnmin in 
efferl, Jn llm eleventh century cunHliliilinhu 
nf Luiifnme fur llic guvcrunmiil uf inciiiUHlnicH 
iluhorule direeliunn urn uiveii hh lu Lite ciiHlurly 
nf llie fiMu//, children iifTcred l.y llieir jmreiilH 
nml keiHK lired \\\\ in Ww imiimntcry. 'Hmy 
nrn never lu In* ulluwerl lu hiienk lu ft monk cx- 
it|iL lhe u 1 jl.nl nr i.riur, nr by H]meiul leave uf 
Hie ulilml, uml in lhe killer cumc Lite iiuwlor irt 
lu dl between the HpenkrT itlifl llie buy. In 
fli neral they arc lu nil mj us mil in lutirli curb 
ullier nr lei llieir rlnllin hmeh eneli cjIJlimx'. 
They miisi mil iiirike u ninii nr Hpeuk hi nurli 
i.LIu r \vi tin ml leave. Out uf hHiunI they may 
■.lily folk In eaelt ullier Hu Hint llie. liuisler run 
hear every wnrd. Tim Hume Hlriimeiil HileH 
upply lu lliein when they ceiim* in lie buys and 
beml.ir yi.ulliH, i.r, liver M, mill lu IhuHc whn 
lUeu uewlv cum? Crum the wutld li> bin*ume 
imiiikH, \nL a wnril in eillier rn.se is mud ns lu 
wlml I hey are b. be Liin^hl, lhe milv tliiiiK hjic- 
vllu'Lilly menlinued beitiK 1 ‘eurUuu; Munich eluli* 
urjili*|iruvisiuji is miulefur IheirMiimiiK willi llii'ir 
liiash r all nielli nilliul I lie nirjese uf a (had 
inunk. Of eimrsr rending nml HiifdiiK and 
mullTsLiimlin^ llm rule iui|iliid Hie IruHimg 
nf hiillieieuL f uliu Lu ilu ihese Ihin^. Mul 
tin* jiii-ivM rimdiniiij uf Lnlin anflin il. When 
we Jiml Pji|i:i 1 Mulls in MUM and ITlfi issued 
in impress nn llie inunks ilu- m'iv.<>ily uf leiirn- 
iiiK mid unliTing lliein lu have ^nuiiiiuir limsb r.i, 
M'enluvs, ir need \n* t inlrudnevd In dn sn; whim 
\ve find hislni|)K mi far n|unL as Wykidiam (IJIttl) 
and WnrJuim (lull J) i ijhipliiiiiiJi^ Llml llie liiiinku 
uf Hudr ciUhcdrni mmuiHlevus, llie premier 
■'ImrelieH iif llie kiimdui.i, l ’inilcr luiry amlWin- 
ejie.Hler, liimll 1 llUVa.l’ uf Uii* Il'H.iuliS ill I'liUlTli bv 
false ipiimliliiM nml llihiii^h uuL biidpisliiml- 
iiiK wlml i hey were muliutf, uml unlei ijiK llieju 
(n |jrn\ ii|i' MTiilnr fliuliiiiiiir inii>b , r^; when in 
lln* visiluliniM nf Nnnvieh diueese, MSin 1 . 1 ( 11 , 
euiijpliuiil is ii null* in iilrmed ev.iy luuaaslerv 
uf (lie ue^lerl nf luiiniiuv uu«l llie luck nf si'linul- 
inm mul when we regard llie iieeuiiiiL nlveii liy 
rinnieer nf ilu* monk 11 why Humid la* Mmly 

lu jimkc himself wnnile," il ..I benii|i|iiiHi*i 1 

llial llie eluisler sehnul was a |uui»e uf li'aruiiiK 
in any but Ilu* muM memsei' imd |ieikiiu?lury 
Keuse, Kven wJicii (lie nille^es were; .si*L ri]i 
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for them at the mid of the thirLeonth century 
[ind Papal atntutc.9 were paused in J335 order¬ 
ing under atrincciiL pc-ualLica each UeiuitlicLino 
monastery (nml n- yenr or two afterwards the 
grime wns applied lo the Aiigiifllininii canons' 
houses) to send 5 percent of each homm Lo the 
university, even the greatest man ns Leri t!« foiled 
to obey the flUliitca in Lhoir integrity, and many 
did not obey them at all, Regarded an Nehnola, 
too, the cloister schools coil Inin ml 4o few hLu- 
dents that Llicy were nob n school at nil in our 
sense oT Lhc word, liven in the grea t cathedral 
monastery of Durham the writer in Elizabulhnu 
days of the Hifefi °f Durham, who pours mtlcur 
de rose over everything, Bays that there were 
only six at a Lime in the novices' school, ami 
they must of course have been of very different 
ages, In the obedientiary Ilolls of Win cluster 
there wora sometimes none at nil in the youlW 
Bchool, as it was culled, and never more than ten. 
The cloister school looms largo in lute wrikTfl, 
especially among the lawlntorcs lemporis ncli. 
Except in the Cnrolingiau epoch, itAvns n KinnU 
and insignificant thing, and Imd no influence un 
the general public, and contributed little Lu 
the advancement of education in the world. 

A. T\ U 

Sec Ciwyent SenooLfl; Monastic Bciium/i; 
Monastic II ulus, EnucATiONAbPiinviHiu.vaiN, 

CLOSETS, SCHOOL.— See Lathings. 

CLOTHING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 
The hind of clqthing for school children imiul be 
datcviniueil by many considerivLirmaj uuch as Um 
custom of the cum inanity, the elhnnlo of the lo¬ 
cality, the temperature likely to he found in the 
homes, and the temperature of the schoolroom, 
Only the moat general hygienic rulon can hu 
givon. It seems better, however, that tlm 
schoolroom should be at a relatively low tem¬ 
perature, not more than G8° F., and that Uio 
children should bes sufTiciouUy elulliod so aa 
to be comfortable at such a temperature. 
While the children of the poor are often too 
thinly clad, a common fault among the well-1u- 
do is that of clothing their children tuu warmly. 
Tile result of the overheating or Hie body in this 
way is weakening; it is likely to retard school 
work, and on exposure Lo drafts colds arc liable 
to be contracted. 

On lhc uLlicr hand a child slumhl not he ex¬ 
posed to tlio cold by Insufficient ulcithing. It is 
estimated Hint mure than .SO per mi t uf Llio limit 
generated in the body is given uJT by Lhc .skin, 
and on account id the relatively greater sur¬ 
face of the chihl’s body as eomimml with that 
of the adult ihis irradiation of limit from tlm 
skin is relatively grenter in ease of tlm child. 
This [net uRscU> hi part the greater funeliunai 
activity of the chillis body. 

Tim difficulties encoun tercel by teachers in 
regard to the clothing 0 f children are liable lu 
be serious. Seme children urn e\udied Lun 
warmly, others too lightly; the clothing uf 


many is dirty; anrl in kiiihi 1 inmes tlm uLrminim 
liahii of Hewing children up for tluf winter |m»- 
vailN. Until Urn cmniumiiiy is belter I'rliir/Urd, 
Liu* Imsl moLhml hjtIiih lu lie Mini uf having 
Htdinnl biiiliM, which in n Mure rnminly fur llu* wav¬ 
ing up Jiuliit; ami ui'i'iinliiiK iii llinnun ex¬ 
perience likely lu bring nlioiil nu iiniiruveim nt 
in Un* i'li-iiidiiirHH uf Liu* umli-nlulliing worn 
by the liupih. In all such chhi-h, liuwever, 
hygiene. 1ms Lu reckon with umrnK mid umlulilr 
tart must In: exrrdNod by tearliers in nvnhl 
cuxLing discredit nn the inilhuriiy of pannl* 
and weakening Ilm reapi'cl uf rliildrui fur Minn. 

A few iihviutiH nniLlcru slimilrl receive ap« 
Leiitiiiii. The bend iiivering ahniihl In* I'mbi, 
poruus, nml criHvenieiil. The iiiirbirlnlliing 
.should be, even fur severe rliiunlrs, ndjilivrlv 
thin, mill Hliould lie either uf wool ur limn. 
White rulrir is desirable, su Llml Milled rlolUing 
will be easily nern. All 'lutliing lluii liinrln 
till! body rdiould lie avoided, — light n iIIjith nr 
the like nbiiut tlm ueek, inflexible and ill-lilling 
cnravltt, Inn lightly lining dm^er*, light hells, 
nml ligliL. gartiTH nml fllnrkiugn, and elmi*.* tvliirli 
lire ton small ur wliiidi du imi nuifnrm In 11 
Hlmjie uf the rout. A greul find of siillVring, 
from II nl find, ov ml upping or l hr h«*s, hunimi*. 
ami the like, is cllupciI liv iiimiiiLable mIimi .s :on| 
film. 1 kings. It is csneriully neci^sury llml I lie 
foot duthing rthiudd lie uf Hindi kind i hid ilm 
Uiea move Crndy imd Llml im disimliiuv of 
the funl is prorhiml. 

The e.HsrJilials uf Hiiilnlilr eluMiing fur vliildmi 
cun bi! siunmerl up, I lieu, in il single m uh ln-e. 
The cluUdug dundd lie lmc*e. dimthl iml bind 
nuy uf the organs uf the Imdy, mid slmiihl give 

□ppiM’tuiiiLy fur ... inuvi'inejil; it 

Hlinuld by simple, nml warm or (bin ueninling 
In Lin 1 climate, aiul of such u chururler that it 
cun lie kept dean. W. F. II. 

Hen Nutuitiu.v ; OuTmmii Sliihiilh. 

RB/orDticea: — 

Gwkniikim. Natii\n. TIip f’rirr »./ itr Hjilrl in 
y/infl/j. (Nrw Yurk IIHX1.) 

fferi i o' on: ii, Adki.k. Dir KkiibitiM d« a KiieL-^. In hu* 
Ih u'/i nun AiMi.fr. Il:ii|i| i, jiji. OS-77. (D'iinUa 
and Ili-rlin, 101)7.J 

CLOUGH, ANNE JEMIMA (IS'JII ISD'J). - 
1’minder of Nnwiihiini I hillrge (y.e.), (‘ 11111 - 
bridge, Engluml, is71, uhrl iinnninrnL HUpporli r 
of the limvenieut for edueallnu uf girls. In 
187!b-IS71 she wuh presidrul uf llie Xnrlli of 
England (luuneil fur tlm Ihniimliuii nf Higher 
1‘lrlundiun of Women, un assndiiiiiui uf wliieli 
Min: liuil previously been Hu* seiTelury. 

CLOVESHOO. COUNCIL OF. -Tlm L J ro- 
vindul Hymnl nl (-ImyiihIiuti, near lInrl irrti ■*r i\\ 
Kent, held in tUi* year 7-17 giul ulteMili-il by 
(billibeii, Ardibishu|i uf l ainlurlniry, nml uiIiit 
hislinpH, is uf grout impmiiuite in the liirtury 
of I'jDglhh edueniiuu, us at Lliin emuieil Ilm 
fir.si exUnt Hiixnn eaiuni ur [miU'lnimiL relating 
hi English edueiiiiim vem prumnlgHied. Tlin 
HfveiUh ciuwjn was an iirgiuiixed clTmX in ilis- 
40 
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Homlnnlc? through Mm land llm eilurnlional 
ideal* inlnifhmed by Tlmmlnrc (rap.) and 
Adrian (f.iH rigldy year* before. IL in im- 
pnrUnL Ln iiuic thiiL llm rannn rlunrly refers Id 
llm ediindinu oT girh us ivi-II an buy*, and Mini 
il in addressed Ln bishops uh well ;jh Iii'iuIm nf 
houses, (l nliniilrl lio f a MiiNiilnri'«l iih llm run- 
liiTliiiK link lirhvi’Hi llm wnrk uf Theodore mid 
Mini of Alenin (i/.i*.I anil uf Kiigt'liiiiM II. The 
rjiiirui In enlillrd, " f’Miinirniim Him siinly rif 
reading ihnHigliunr I In* hIiirIp rnriliindiTs V’mid 
rim* ih JolImvH: 11 Thai. I In- IVltdiup*, Ahbnls, 
ami Abbesses should »lrive wUh every cmlriivniir 
and diliuriiily hoik Ln il Hint Ihrniighniil lluir 
linusulinlds many nmy spread iibrimd and very 
nmiiy limy mniidiiniisly pursue Him sillily of 
muling in Mm prulil r»f I lo ir kmiiIh and llir glory 
id llm etermd kina Fur with hnimiduMnn it 
musl ln> said llml very few iiithpuih am now In 
lie fining M'lm in (heir uirnn-l hearlx art’ ravished 
with U i» luvi* nf mju'itiI learning. Mm will 
nniri’i! spend any liilmnr in learning, nay rather 
lire limy piwtrused from lluir youth up with all 
manure of vniiil ut^ and wli.lt llm hud* uf iillu 
glory, and. in lln- nrrnr nf 11 ion liearis, rallnT 
foiln\r after lln- iiM ululily nf Hi *jnr mortal 
life limn Urn sleadfaslnr ■**« nf Hu* I Inly Scrip l urr*. 
Therefore h-l Hiildn'ii everywhere in lln? sehwili 
be r n r n I n ■ 11 1 - 1 1 In uddriH lln-in^i IvrH In Ihi' InVo 
nf hiutc'iI learning llml limy may bn funml 
Jniiirfmih will ipiHimriid mi llml limy nmy 
render in Mm elmirli all niiunirr nf m-rvier anil 
llml flu* VlaiiiTir nf ( bid nmy not, through 11 hi 
dnvnllnji nf llm gnverimis In llm works of llilH 
wurliU lie brought iu(o derision mid |i*fl hum 
nf spiritual • ■nmiiirriL" (For Latin lexl, moii 
llnilduii and Stubb's f'mirir/l-w rjinJ Ibannnilt 
nintitiff tit IJrituin mil Inhintl, Vol, Ill, pji. 

am ;m.) ,i. i;. n. hkm. 

tfre Aiiiikv Si iinnim : I'i.oihtpii SniniiLs; 
Ca.vun Law, KulvatiuN 1 is. 

CLUNY. - A lleiiedirlim* monastery ndtib- 
lisihi'd nnar Murim mi llm In ml or* nf burgundy 
in Dill by William nr Aijiiilxiiin*. Ilerito wan 
llm livsl ublail, and wiw mirivedvd by (bln, wbu 
spread far ami widn llm inflimm-n nf Cluny, 
wliit'li Hlmal undiT n*fiinin*d niji'H. ( limy wna 
mm nf iUr wi-iiUbUrtt uf Uu* numuMriliirt nf 
Mint iiK*'. A I'lmnliT M'liuul wiw iiiiunliiiiii'd in 
cmiiHTlinn wiLli lln* niiuii^liTy, and ^miL non 1 
uinl viKiliua'M was rxrn iHi d uvi*r Mm |iu|iilH uf 
tin* Hi'liunk Si. Llric, wlin wrnlr Llm f'lin/mimr/i 
di'HiTiliiiitf i lu* mli H uf | hr In Mini 1 , way*. 14 1 lliink 
il \mold In' diHindi fur a kinn^ ?<uii InIm ItoiikIiL 
ini in a |inliii'i! wiili Kivuli'i* rjirr Llmn lln* Imiu- 
IpIi hI liny ['iijnya ill I 'limy," Alllnmali Oilu 
M kniiwii in liavi 1 bad a lcimwlnlur nf j 

I'liHi-ijin,Si, AuKUHliim’H fh'uftrlim, nml ('aprlln, 
uiul Minim iit'fjiiiiiiiI iitii*i* willi lirri'k, In irXiTi’isrd 
Ihm inlhiriuT nuainnl Ma* n inline nf llm idiiaairH, 
and fur a limn Mum (hia |juhI linn wan iiuiinlaiimd 
uni niily al ('limy bill uL nllirr inoinushrii'fl 
affualrrl by il. Still inin li rnpyjii^ uf iiiiinu- 
HprijiiM wjih diirm by llm monk*. 


COAKLEYj GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Cl81L-lHlldL—l'klucalor and Uixtbimk writer \ 
Hniduuli'd from Ilulgoni Colleen and was aub- 
rmi-nlly profoKMOr of nniLlir'iiiiiliCfl al h't. JarnuB 
(.'ull'HM (Murylaml) nml Now York Uuivor- 
Ffilv. AuMmr of loxlbouk.i an ft^trrmoiny and 
phynicH. W. S, M. 

COBUnN, CHARLES RLTTENHOUSE 
(lHOn-JHiim,— Schoolman; cdiietiM in Iho 
columnu wdiooln uf Baiumylviuiia-i ami Tor 30 
yi'iirM prinripal and Huijonulnndriil uf hcIiooIh in 
llml Mlah*. Iin w^h iditor oT Ua* A r cm York 
Trarhur from IH.V2 Ln I Ml mid Hupcriiilondont 
nf public iindructioii iu Pennaylvanm from 1H03 
lo JH00. W. H. M. 

COCHIN CHINA, — Spo Fiusncii Colonies, 
Kulcatimn IN. 

COCHRAN, DAVID HENRY (1H2S-1909). 
— Jklurahir; wriiflmili d fmiii llainilUni C'oIIcro 
in IS.VI, lh* wuh iusinu-Uir uf hcLimu'.m. in llm 
Cliniuii I.ibi-ral Tiialilnli 1 , llir Erpilmiiu AriuL 
iMH_v, and Mm Stair Normal Srluml ill Allmuy, 
and prim*i|Jal nf Urn liillrr iirnlilulum rnim lHun 
In ISfi-h l i mn ISftl m 111(11) 1m wiih pn.sidi.mi 
uT lln? Ilriinklyu PciJylrHinlu friMliluli*. l ln wnn 
arlivi* in llir rvuiiiu^ srluml niuvumuiiL and in 
lhi? work nf liunmm* miMulicn. W. H, M. 

COCKFIGHTING IN SCHOOLS. — H in 
dillinilL lo find a roinplrlr rxphmnlinn nf llm 
ourr uhtiuiiL uidvornul prurlicu uf ronk(^ldiiiR 
in Ndiuuls mi Sliruvr Tiir.mluy. Il rxinlrrl from 
vary rnrly Liitil'm in Knuliuid, Srollnnd, ami 
Krnnn?. CoiklialiMiiK HrrmH In bavu hismi 
inlniiliirnl from lln* MmliLi rrimruii brfori? tin* 
Homan invimiun, and it may wiili numo rcnHon 
bi' Hii^urslrd Hint rock(inldim? wan uno nf Llm 
many nisloiiiH Llml was liamlrd down from Liu* 
Uomun Imperial Selinols Lu tbc Hobuids or Eng¬ 
land mid l'Yanrr (rf. tin* Homan school holi¬ 
day, Qmnqmtria t on Mur. 20). A vary early 
ivmninl is rnnuhmd in Llm famous JJearri/i- 
liun uf Lmtlmi wriLLpn hy Willi urn FiLzsLrplion 
(wlm died c. Hill) in llir Horoml half of tin? 
LwrlfiU ennlury. Hin acuviunl rims as (ollnwa; 
" Furlhrnmiri* in each year oil Ihe day which 
is iidli-d Shrove Tiuvulny, Lu begin with llie 
aamoH uf boyw lu I.oadnu (far we \jlvk alL hceu 
liuya), ouch liny in lln* hcIiuoI hringa a fighL- 
mu nnrk Lo his immlrr, ami Llio wludu of llml 
fuii’iiiinii is Kivfii up in a Imliduy Lo waluli Llm 
nn'kfighlri in Mil* srluml. AfLiT dinnor all llm 
Hidudars no In a fii*ld oulHidi* Mir lown lu Mm 
wrll-kimwn ganu* of ball. Tim ncIoiIius in each 
nf llmniLiisrs have llmir own ball." Jn Ikip- 
1 n in I Llm eiiHliiin rxtnulrd lo aiUilla, Iml m 
I'riuiei* it was limited Lo Helmoln and was at lust 
forliidden in grammar aennnls by cup. 7 nf Llm 
( l ummil uf (.‘upria (Cngimc?) In 12(10 («cc Du 
('ange’fl flltmnri/t Vul.H, 1070), For clr.seiipLiana 
ul .Shrovetide cuekflghling in Scottish tmliooltf «eu 
1J 
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Northern Rural Life by Dr. William Alexander 

(Cl\. cl\, KKti). U VilW idHllwlim Lu 

Wenms school in 17JH hy .jolm (ifiiU, lull sur- 
vivcil in Scotland at any rate till J820. Jl ex¬ 
isted ut Llm Mfinchojjlnr (irinnmnr Hnlinnl nt 
least n« Into an Jft 15 (nee iYa/ca anti Qiirrifui, 
Sth Series, Vol. VII, pp- 338, ■17;j-*j7-l). At Llin 
Wreay Free School (near Curliali?) there via a 
cockfight on Shrove Tucmliiy fur a ailver hell 
from Die year lflSfi. This was abolished in L7Hfi 
(Carlisle/ tint!owed Grammar Nchooln, Vnl, I, 
p. 205). The silver hell whh also frmgliL fur iU 
mnwhckl school (see llvUchuuuWn f/brtnry u/ 
ClfJtt&crhiJjr/, Vol. Ill, |). 322), ('or*kfi^lilin^ 

was forbidden by the hLuLuLch of Kt, PimiI’h 
S chool o( 1518. The Cpcfc-pmiuir w JURaciidod 

with the school cockfight, and thin Rraluity to 
the masters (which resembles the nruluilwn 
aid to teachers in the Roman Imperial Free 
cliools) is an additional reason I nr cmuuTling 
the cock lighting with llmne. At LnncMli?r 
School the cock-penny was paid by the free 
acholftta i\t Shrovetide. The muster look swvn\ 
twelfths mid the uaher five twelfths id the pru- 
cecils. The cock-pcnny was also pnid at lluwkn- 
head Sclioo^ Clitncroe School Uuruloy So ho ah 
Wye School (ace IJrnn cFh Pcpiilnr AnliqmticH of 
Great Britain , Vol. I, p. 72 and |i. dill). At the 
very nimontflehool of WliiLchiun and Millom in 
Camherlnull tuition was quite free except a 
gratuitous oiler, entirely at the option of Lint 
parent of the children, culled a “ (Jock-pcuny ” 
nt Shrovetide. (Cnriiftlo, (Vrnmmnr Sc/irndh, Vol. I, 
p. IPfl). The ancient mlc-flupporlpd grammar 
school ut CJrosihwftitc or lCcnwiek w«h n cnok- 
fighting school (iftiVi., Vol. I, pp. 178-180). Cock- 
fighting is related in some way la the undent 
school saturnalia called lr llnrring Out 11 (r/.e.). 
This took plrcc three days before Lent. The 
master was deposed and excluded Irairi llin 
school, Cock fighting and football followed. 
This wna ut Uromfiold iSchoul (see HuLchinHou, 
Vol, til, 322 , and Ihml, Vol. I, pp, 44MM), 
Barring out was a common practice (see Dur¬ 
ham, Houghton, DeSprlug, and Lichfield schools; 
Brand, Vol. I, p. 44i: II, p. 7l). The whole 
business is clearly of classical, probably Grecian 
origin. In Germnny the practice of presenting 
tlic toucher with n cock or monetary equivalent 
on ridm Sunday was frequent, as well ns a girt 
of in on oy before each hoiking. (See Fisc her, 
Gcschicllie flea deutschm Yolkachullehrmtantles. 
Dcrlin, 180SU U.(l.ttfiM, 

COCKER, EDWARD (1031-1075). — An 
English teacher famous [for his arithmetic text 
book, which is supposed to dale bnclc Lo lflfil, 
mul is said lojiavo gone through 100 editions 
(Dirt. Nnl, BioD.), Tie avis considered to have 
laid down thu law mW\ regard to arithmetic ao 
Chat Lho expression ''According Lo Cocker M ka^ 
become familiarized to exp less a statement 
which is too authoritative to be caulr articled, 
On the value □[ Cocker's bonk and the rmcfiUoi\ 
of its nutliorahij^ gee Dc Morgan'a //1 y of 


Ariiliairtivitl Iltwkx, p. fill, Tlie enpii'H nmv 
fuillul urn revised by Julm IlmvkiiiK, writing 
mauler in MuulliwarK, and if**inrt mnlrr ilu* 
litli? 1'uckt.r'* Ariihwrliek, IliTliwul HijjI, .’I, 
1077, wbu Hint™ llml llm wurk jiriirmU faun 
tin? 11 muliur'a currrL'1 eupy ' T wlurli limy nunii 
Llml it bud previously been in Mh. till injIOmlmpi 
bv llu whins. At imy mil! il i* printed with 
lid ward I'ueker’fi l'rnfnpiv “ JTarlirul Arilli- 
iiudk, 1 ' h^ any a. “ in i\w> mw\ nf MurvUmidim?," 
ami he luw iJmiujjliuiU r’mi^irh rril ” fJji- mr- 
mi-rmih cuncnriiH nf Hu liiOirirnl jiitTrlmnM. ,r 
The huuk \^v uhm iuteuded fnr Unvelivra, " wlmnu 
uudcniliiiiiliiigH Muir in lliu anbliinily nf tin? 
Llienry mul jirurlirr uf 1 1 1 i h Xiilde iSrienre." 
John (hdliiiH, u Iniiiiiim iimlhiiimtiriiiii id 

I ImvkjiiH f limn, ami liflurn (rbirlly) Iravlu'hH 
reco(iimend Hie bunk^ wliirh iN t limy _ *uv\ 

II generally upprnvi il liv all In«rimipiiK ArliuLn." 
Ah In the prnrfirvd nnlnn fc uf CnrkiT'w ImiiU, 
Mr- Uftil Hrtyn (Nfirirf Z/ifilnn/ nj A/nlfinmilir«tj 
thnt 11 until llm 111111’ nf C‘nrktT flb77) llmre 
win mwvi diaeurtahui u( Dm pfim i|di a luvulvtid; 
mmm Llun, very fi*w urilbim lirmnn buvi* HI- 
Lenqilnd In justify ur jiruvi* Urn pmiT^Hi'H uwd. 
or Lu i(n jinire Limn pimiu-iiite i xiunpliH nnrl il¬ 
lustrate llioir uni 1 by a few nufimrii’ul rxiuupleH/ 1 
Cocker (iIho crpnpiled an Knalirtb rlirliuiiury. 

Cniikvr wan wriliuw iiviiMvt l»y pnibuMiun, 
and in Ilia own day had imn b mure rennwn an a 
Lonelier of writing Ilian nf iiriUiiiidii*. lie pnb- 
liHlii'd over a am re nf iiuuuijOh uf limimmi.Hldp. 
On Ids meviU ua a wriliuM HeluudmmUvr, m* 
Will. MnHHuy'H Origin anti Prizren* of Lritcra 
(1703). IMY. 

COCKERTON JUDGMENT. - A rmurc 
Mbre lu IhigliHli ediieutiniml Inw nml udriiin- 
ialrnUnn. In order lu HiijipJy Ilm lack ut 
uceundniy hcIuhAh ibe |irac\n:e bail grown np 
toward Lhe end uf Hie niimleeiuli renlury )iy 
which HcrliiJdI Iniardn iiiHliUited oIiikhoh furmlulli 
uiul ehildmt in evening \m\ day mditmU in 
aubjriclH Imvoiul the curriculiliu uf llm olenien- 
lury HcluiDi. These cnurw?a were mninluiiwd 
out of the public ralea and rend vnl grunlH 
from Llic Hciniicn nml Art IleparLiiiejiL TTic 
result won that elciuciiLnry acluailw prai tiniUy 
were under the dual cnnlrul of ilu? Filuculinii 
Dc|inrlmcnL and lho SriniLT nml All DepurL- 
mont. In 1000 Mr. Cniskerlnn, iliHLrieL nudilur 
under the Local Government Jhmrd, rcfuscil in 
irtlow tevUwn v\v\ ehv^v« bvyu\wt 

lliL* elcmenlary huIhujI ifurrjmiluni wluob hud 

been ineuiTcd by the Lundmi ..I Jlmiril. 

The ciug wijh taken to Llm law eunrlH, ami liu* 
Couri uf Appeal uplinld lho dneiNinii that Liu? 
Hchritil hourclH bail mli'il beyond llieir pnwera 
in mainUiuing higher mhimlinn mil uf puhlir 
l'ntc.i. 

The utuncdialQ eousequemm uf UiIh jULlg- 
ment wan lo draw public uLimiliiin in Hie innde- 
nuftte provision nf heenurtary t rtnrivDon. Uy 
the Eihication Act uf 101) 1, uuthuritieH were 
permittcrl to coulinuc for u year any aeliuul 
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whirli had vinluLcd llm Inw, Tin 1 EdurnLinn 
All uf 10DL' r Imwi'vrr, nnirdhd Mir runfnmd 
Hlnlr* nf Diingx Dy cnipiiwi'rjiig lurnl imllniriUrH 
In rniwi? money for cennnlary nnrl evening mu* 
liiimiLiuii wlmuta. 

Jl wivi further lirmiulil mil during Mm pro¬ 
ceeding* im llii* tmjm' 1 luil nuwliiTr in Mm 
Kil^linii iMlirnLinll Ar|« wnx Mmrr J 1 ili'Jiliilinil 
nf rlniiiHilnry rilur'allull- Tin* m*l nf IIIH2, 
iinwrvir, mnnliiil llir ilifirii urv liy defining 
lln 1 rh'iimnlury ni'lund mid iM urnpr. 

Si*n Ksiii.,\ni>, Kin-writ in in, 

HoIorencBA: -. 

jUU'lPirll, (illAlf AM. 7'V 0 / fir Ml 

tfniaiu liml /^iwl, (Vl.fch<hl, KHVI.J 
JllNM, *i. Jv, nil rl Hvuly*. J. It. Thr [jlU' o/ 

khUicntiun in h’nptnml un*I H'rilfj. lLm<|r-n, JLKM.j 

CODR1NGTON COLLEGE. BARBADOES. 
^-iSl k C 'Vl'.rtT IsiUKH, MlllTlHlI, KiHjI-ATMiN in. 

COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA, 
— A iiuiiKJ-iiiiriiui, riinliiHiliniiiil iiiHLlliilinn, 
originaled in n srlmiil kijil in hi* hwji huiim* 
by Willi.Hinn .)i iiii**i n piuimiT PrrHliyLrrjmi 
pnxlur in umlrrii lnwu In ISJiTI, upmi lln* 
milirilulimi nf Mr, Jnnm», Punirl l ‘fii 4 , nf l)tir~ 
Imin, N.Y., kjivi* AlJilHI hi llm H’luml, which 
liml I urn iiirnrpi'rnhd in ISfil ux llir " IVilnr 
II npiilK Collrginh' IhnliUili.v" lit I »HG7 llir 
mmir wuh i l iiiiiii il In “ I’nr^mi.H Hifinlnnry/ 1 
iiiiiI u inriin l-nililiiiR win* rmVnl. In 1M7I 
llir liiilnr Wii* ujiitin rhiuigrd. I hit* liinr hi (Im 
“fui! I 'iillrgirtir frittlilulr." In INKIl, rhielly 

Miningli ... mul gin* nf n IninLiu*, Mr. 

Thimms M. Sim lnir. Die inrililiiIr licrumr frrn 
nf ili l 1 1, nml wii n plnn d iniilrr llir nmlrnl of llm 
Hyninl nf Inwn, Nnrlli. Tin* nnnir lmraiur I‘nr 
Culli’gi\ mul Mm iiriiinlinn whh imidi* nf rulli'KO 
grade in l.HNl. I'n i in Mi l ISIM. lln* rhurlrr 
jih'Hcrilird Dial lln 1 Synod nf Inwn hIiiuiUI Imve 
ii vein power nviT llii* MrrLhin nf lln 1 UJ mem- 
Imth chimcii annually hy llir liiuinl nf 111) 
IniNlrci. On Jmu 1 !!, WON, the Hnanl lirmurd 
riu iLiuruilmuil um-iiliiiK nrLinii liy llir Synod, 
which n-lini|iii hIm iI nil nuilml over Llir Hit linn 
nf lriiHh.ru, l’nr (’ullage wuh Mini rii-crplcd liy 
llir ('iirimgm I'nutuluLioH fur Uni Advimmiwul 
of Tnirliinfl n* n inni^rtariiui irmLiUiliun 
|iar L iriimlin^ mi ilftHynliMii uf r*’ Li ri 1 nil ownin' m 
L n iirijh’HHiirH. Sinrr LH,Sl Llir prtMnIriiLn have 
lirrii: Slriilnn riii k l|m, INS I JKNIl; JimirH Mar- 
nliall, 1SN7 INflfi; S, II. MrlVirmirk, 1ND7-UIIM; 
mul \\\ Willu rfurri* Hinilli, llllln llKIN, 

Till' vriir 1IPIU IIM12 wan ilrvnlnl Ln rffnrln hi 
hirrriiHr Mu 1 |irniliirlivi‘ rinluwmiiit nf Mir rnl- 
li Hii liy Sl.in.Uhll, HlimiiliiLril hv a rniuliliiiiiul 
flifl uf $Jn ( llll[| frimi Mr. Ilulph VnrhiVM nf 
Nrw.lrrmy. [mnn iliiiLrly fnlluwiiiK llinniircww 
nf llirnL 1 i-iTnrlH, fuinlH wrrr nlihiiiiml wlimiliy, 
in MID I, llir ^yiiiiuiHiiun wuh ImilL nml rniuiipril, 
anil llir j i rraii I rill Vi ImiiHii win h-lmill,. In July, 
1!I07, llirn* rlunril jumMnT rmii|mi«u lmanl Upon 
cunrlilimml ihmuLinn* nf wliirli Him InrKrat vvmi 
$1.1,01X1 (liiLer iurmiHL'il hi ^03,500) for n 


Kru-rn’o Hull, Criiiii Mr. Auilrow Cumr^ir, m\\- 
ililiniinl mi raining $11,0011 fur u now ai'ii'iJn; 
rmlovvnirm ; mul $10,000 for rmlnwirumL from 
Mir OniiTnl Kihtriilimi llnarrl, rniiilili(iiii?i| on 
anuriliK a Lnlal of $‘21(I T ||(HI, 1 1 iniiliH puyin^ 
tin* ili'hl which iimumiliil.nl during llin year* nf 
I'ffurL for ('inliiwiiiciil and niinniiilrd Ln $ |. r I,UfHI 
liv Mu* rluhr nf 11 j i h nuo|iJiiHii. Tin? full nmmnil 
rniiM'd wan in i«Krr*a uf 3203,000. 

J im iirrnJucLivc cmliiWinriiL in S237,12:L7/i; 
Llir LiiIni imiinul iurmnr in Tliero 

U im milHiiiiulinK drill nf $'2S ( Hfl0, 'Vim avor- 
iiMi'Hidary of a profrasnr in 31270. Them riro 
(I0l 101 30 inriijljcr* on the iTialrunlinji a In IT, 
of win in i l‘i arc full profi^mjrH. Tim HUnlinib 
riirolliin iiL ia :|;IS, (licidrd fnllmvs: nilk'Kr, 
243; m adriiiy, 71; Hinnmrrmdiuul, 47. (L fl. 

COEDUCATION. — I[iMtoririillv', puhlir ndu> 
nUiun 1 him fintb drvrlnprd for ihn arrvicn nf 
liny*. Tin IriiiniiiKnfuirlahnN hren a Hcrundriry 
cmi/nlrrriMriii, or rather Die tdiiraliun nf jjirla 
w\w left Ln lln- lifiinr and idmrcli. ('(iiiaciiurmly 
llin Jir*l rulh n 1 ^. WTiniiliiry hcIumiIh, uinl imiil- 
cmica were CM id illHlii'd fur linvu. A iinLublr 

... Dii* in Dm (lenuiiii kyiiiiuiNiiiiii, 

wliirli only in very rncrhL yrnra luia 1 leru dr- 
vrlupril for ^irlH. ITjilil well nloim in Dm 
niin hrnlh nmUiry, nirln wrro rc^arilnd with 
iliNUpjiniviil in iiuuiv Anirrirrm hi’IiihiIk. Wlinu, 
Mmrcfiirc, Mir irpnd riwlil nf ^irla In pul din inlii- 
l al imi wuh uh.nrrh d, ii was hiiiiid Liml Minrn wrrr 
mily Imya' M lmnlr, and Mm ilrinmnl fur ndura- 
liniinl n|i|iiirluiiUicH fur ^irh wjih nf iim>.%Hlly 
ufU’ii a ilcniiiiid for nmiliinalinii. An u rnsuilL 
nf Llii* doiiiiiinl, mrla ^radiiidly iniidn Llirir way 
Inin ihc varluiiH ilrprirlnmiila uf Lhu hHiuiiI aya- 
Lrm. Dnriim llie luUrr jmrL uf Mm ninrlrrnlli 
rnihiry, i'him HiiIIv, lliUimivcmaul Imnniim very 
Mining, and Dm i(cairuldlUy nr cmulucAMim wuh 
iimHi diHiuiKHiuh Mimm Lhu rcMiil La vary ex lull- 
hivrly iiiTiirding Lu Mic giiulr of I'ducaLum erm- 
L’crnrd, ii muy, jmrliupH, Im well hi Lruat the 
huI ijrel from the point nf vinw uf each uf Did 
H irers RmiL iIivIkmhih uf cilmmLiun. 

In EkmoaLary Schools.— In Orinmiy ro- 
(‘diicalion him exinlod in doinontiiry hcIiuoIh, 
Lo aomc cxleut ul UuihL, [rum Ilia Lime of Uiq 
H cfnriiiuLioii. Jly Mic law of 1H71 in Primiuj 
Llm Vnlkwuflmlcn were adnaud Lu ^eparute tlio 
Hi-xna wlmrovcr pmiflibln, cxi’upl when Llicre ware 
only Lwn LiuulmrH in Llm Hi'luml. Iluwnvpr, 
llirci* lenlhn nf the nily Hi liool rdiildruii nre in 
mixed chiHHi'H, and in llm rural hHiuoIh, inrnuiiuch 
iih Llm Ni'pnnilc plan ia Ion expunalvu fur iiiuhL 
cminLry diwlrirlH, Lwn lliirih of Ui« childmi 
urn in cIukhch far liiiLh hi‘xuh. In Fruiiou racli 
niMiimuim having inure Uuui not) inlmhiLanin 
iiiiihL cHlahliHli a HDparnLe ukiikonliiry «r,honl 
Tor girln, uiiIcmh a niixad mdmol in Muncliomid liy 
Lhu provincial unuucil. An h mutter cf fucL. 
llmre arc cnmpuriilivo'y few cocducaLiunal 
HchnnlH in France, even in clemunLary edneatiun. 
The mnulirr uf Lhofle flccmH, howover. lo he very 
slowly increuaing. In Switzorlnncl Die ole- 
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mciUarv schools nre for the most purl cwnluPA- 
Lioimlj but in some cantons the cnur.HL* of Hlmly 
vni'ica both in diameter and in length fur the 
two sexes, In Sweden practically nil Iho ele¬ 
mentary schools nre for boLli hcxc.h. 1 n Austria 
n.H many as S5 per cent of the public elementary 
schools arc coeducational. In Italy about one 
fifth of such schools nil mil both flexes, unit tho 
law rcciiiii'os that if llioncxcn use Ihowunc I mi fil¬ 
ing, Llicy nhoiiUl Imvtf depurate enlmueiirt nntl 
cWsnrooim In Iho lowest chinacs, however, 
thus principle is fromiontly disregarded. JiihL 
as Italy aims lo avoid coeducation. so do all Lhn 
llo in a nee nations, with tho pnrLial exeeplmu of 
France. Spain mul the Spiuiish-spcnkiug hIiiLoa 
of America do not favor mixed schools. In 
Ili'jizil a limited experiment in cnnduciilirin in 
elementary schools was tried in a few fldiuoH 
but the plan was abandoned. In Kngbuul Llio 
extent of cneducfttion in public elementary 
schools has been fllendUy uwnariug. In 11)118 
more than 03 per cent of Lhn departments inLn 
which these schools Are divided have mixed 
classes. In Scotland 07 per cent nr such de¬ 
partments ru‘c cocdnoiUioiml. In Ireland over 
50 per cent of the public elementary hcJuioIh 
arc of this character. In Chinndn, except ruining 
schools for the Trench, and in AusIndia, ex¬ 
cept for a few city schools, coeducation is Llic 
rule in elementary education. 

In the United States coeducation even in ele¬ 
mentary education Ium gmwn up niuco the 
Uevolution. For the most purl in colonial 
Limes the girls gained whatever nduculhm they 
received from dame schools, special HmmcHj 
the instruction of tutors, or vjirhniH irregular 
nicLhods (see Colonial Pkuwii ik Amkviumn 
Education). In tho latter part of Iho eight' 
ccnth century the plan of coeducation crept 
into the academies, an it bail earlier into Llin 
elementary schools of New Eu gland, and ulti¬ 
mately it came to lie tho practice in publio 
schools in general. To-divy at least 90 per 
cent of tho elementary pupils are in mixed 
schools. Only in a Tow large cities like New 
York is any attempt made lo separate Llic 
flexes in the lower grades of instruction. liven 
here the separation is made on grounds of 
convenience in nrlministration, discipline, etc., 
rktiler than because it is felt that separate) 
education is the ideal moth oil. 

In general, therefore, so far as tlui United 
(States is concerned, no question exists as to Lhu 
feasibility, or, indeed, tho desirability of euedu- 
cation up to the time of adolescence. Thus only 
for the last two ye aw of elementary education 
can the issue or the wisdom of mien education 
he regarded as serious, Moreover, ir, ab many 
think, these yours arc ultimately Ln ho regarded 
as properly belonging to Iho secondary school, 
then tlicflcrioufl debate in regard Lo coeducation 
concerns secondary and higher education rather 
than that of tho elementary grades, This view 
seems to be that to which other countries with 
advanced systems of popular education have 


brim gradually miming, if limy lum* nut already 
reached it. (’mu mu hi Urn in which elementary 
education in an vrl Hul well ndvanrcil, nr in 
which the ages of liintiiruUuii of llic mw* am I 
nf miirringe lire rurly, have ns yrl nut lii’rnmc 
favorable to i.maliiuiLiim irvcn in rleim ninry 
ud uni l inn. 

In Secondary School. — l/induratum in the 
American aei-nnilriry Arlimdn in I lie result nf 
two cmidilimiH: In) tin 1 rise iif n WiH-ihliimJ 
detuunri fur equal nppurluuUicM for the eilm-n- 
lion nf girls willi Hint nf liny**; (ft) I hr ini-il 
of ecmjnmy uf iidjiiiiiiHlraUuii in the newer ruiii- 
muiiiUi'H. Tin? lii'rtt wiw largely emi I.p nipnra- 
i icons with 1.1 j 11 rh-vi'liijmif-iiL id public high 
ticliuuhi. The rnnseijUiiiec in Unit, mi I *ri«|i* nf 
certain large rides liki^ HukIiui, llullimnre, 
New OrieniiH, Han Frnniwu. and New York, 
cordueaLion priirliruNy prevails wherever puldir 
ERcimdnry hcIiuoIh are found. 

^iuee the mieiuliiuivon privule wU«»m1h m (he 
UiliLuil .SUIch is ulimml atulimiury mill the jmldir 
high acIhiuIh ait inm-nring rapidly, it i* sialic li- 
rally true LliuL cuedncjitiou in meinming in ihc 
United Sin Lea. In ll)1](i Kill? linn 1 were in ilm 
United Stall h i]7N,l)Otl children in rmiliiruiinnnl 
]mlilit! kuIiuuIh, auil ‘1,1,0011 in miiirnrilin-rLtiiuinT 
public anhoiita; in private jUTmiihiry w'luiul**, 
including Lluwc under nlitfimH ampin s, I In n? 
were 57,000 children unrlrr rmnliliuiin of ninlu- 
caltmi, and -MI,(Klll in miuriLlv cehmiK For n 
Hi'rirH uf yearn there Iiiih lurii iilnn imI no iinTuni' 
in pnldii; iirjiicuedunUimiiil isrl umiIn ; whi ieriH. 
nearly idl new private hi JiooIh linve Iii-i ii fuundnl 
for NCjnmile erhicuLioii. 

In (IrenL Jlrilnin, exeiqiLiiiu Snnlinul ami 
purls uf Whiles, Hepuriile nluriilinn is alinr^t 
the uinvnmd prantice in lhr Herondnrv achonls; 
this in nfteii Iran aa well in the dnv M i'ninlarv 
hcIiooIh which nre nmv being olulili^lod, and 
also in the lmuriliiig kcIiooIh which generally 

nrovitil. In a few ciihca miikiII .... 

IjnimliiigmdumlHcxihL, lull limy nn wlill n garde*! 
us experinienLid. .Seidell Hecunilnry eihinitiiui. 
Tur ronnoiiH nindo^oiiH lo tliuae whirli prevail in 
the United States, him lung iidinitlcd enr'diira- 
tiun, mul iippiirenLly wllhuul harmful reddle. 

In Gernmny mid I’rance idmoH no enrdum- 
Lion oxinln in smmdary Helumls. In Germany, 
rm is well kunwii, see mid ary lulucalimi fur girla 
is of very remit ileveluiuueuU uuil ulumat uui- 
veraidly ih fnimd in sepiunle iiiHtiluliuiiN. 

GerLnin evils, mice iqqirehemleil from rnrulu- 
culimi, lmvn not been nalizL-iL Girin have mil 
proven inlellceluidly inferior lo buya, nr iiimlde 
lo cnpft with the HtuclicH liiken by Lin* latter; 
they Imvis not Hiilfeml pli.y aindly im a rrmilL uf 
tlui nupposnllv ineveamul elYort ln'm^riiiry to 
keep pace with Mie liny* in Ibeir Hlndies (hi- 
ciliicaLioii Iiiih not nroiiioled early nuiiTiuge. 
nur iu it in evidence LliaL it him temfed Lu relanl 
it; it Iiiih had no viailile reaiillH in the way uf 
impairing moral conduct. 

The aid objections to coeducation fur children 
of ererni(buy grade have proved grnuiullim 
44 
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The |irnlilein lin^i been Tit a number of years ill 
rr.si in tin* l iiilnl willun rrmil years, 

however. il low Inrnii ren|ieiud. partly liy llnr 
rmilriliiiliuliN m/ IJr. Hull- (‘hanging enJiee|i- 

(iipjim uf nbrnilinli. itmL im iiiernised ii|ijirmu- 
Linn nf ntlMliii’i iil duvrdri|iinriit, huin.‘given rise 
In il imnilmr uf qumlimin wlihli pro alill in 
jirnn'M nf dhmimjmui. Tins following nrgii- 
mrnV-M are ImillM |i rc-seii Iml agrtiiml tnmluealhm 
in (Ids flir>f*uiwiviii: (rt'l l hirdurnlinii render* 
liillirnU i»r ini|iirHHili|o ji wnilnble difUrrnlijiLimi 
nf Mudirs. unurding Uj l.lm filivdi-nl, the vm'ii- 
liuliiil, mill oilier limits nf earn sex. Thin n^- 
jsiniii'H Hull rdui'ftlinn liminirc*, ionland nf mm ly 
ii mailer nf menial iliHl i|ilini\ a [lrnruui i i|iii]i- 
|iinii lurli vIiIiiiiIm wiLli Llm idlim ami Ireiluin^ 
umlfid far llm iirrfurmanrr nf Llmir individual 
purl Hiiniil duties; il leHawms llml llm snrial 
nmhnf \vm mi'll will differ sumewhal from LbuM! 

of pirn. (/#) In Llm hit .lury hcIiuiiI period, 

lIml uf mlnli Hi i rui*. il in alleged llml ninlurn- 
rinii prevent* llm devrlnpiiirnl uf imrUiii finer 
feminine iiiiiilUii'H jn llm girl mill suini- desirable 
virile h in llm Imy; frnni lid* ]minL uf 

view il in d»xi ruble llml during llm period of 
adulrseeiire Mu* Hi’Xi'S should go uIT upnrl, 
cLii<li developing iinliviiluiil ipmlilirs, nml mil 
Hiiffi'i jiik fnnii nnnliml willi Llm ulher, Thin 
is u inuililiiiI form nf an older argument, mill 
ilH validity in vi l nnHTliiin. Il in evident 
llml linvfL dislike in wurk in i j i)iii|ndiliiin willi 
girls, partly limnisi- uf llm preiueily nml earlier 
Hilf-nmliili hit ii f llm hitler, In llm Anirririm 
HiTiiiuliiry fiulilii 1 hi’IjuiiIh imnrly liil jut mil an? 
iww girls, uwil il U allegiM llml lid* prepon- 
drninre is partly ilim l" Urn lurk uT interest mi 
llm ]nirL nl Imy a in llm sLinlirs in which Lliry 
r h 111111 ' li 1 willi girls, H mi ii v Im fnrllmr iiuled 
Unit in large iiiriliirulinnal n'IiiiuIh il in llm 
liirliif nf IIlimy jirinH|i7ilK LlmL llm Hurinl lift* 
liri-inin-rt Luti inluinm, nml nets ilh ii delcrn nl In 
Hlmly. (r) While i^irlii have iml i inly |»mvni 
i:i|Uitl in liuyp in Llmir riijmriLy la r<*H|jmul In llm 
Hi i iiinlury radiunl curriculum, Iml lum? even, in 
many discs, outstripped llmin, Limn* Hlill urine* 
Liu- uni'ilinn ilh In whether llm physical lumllh 
nf lln* irl may nut In* permanently impaired liy 
loo rlijHii devotion In a- program uf studies ilu- 
Higtied fur Imy*. Tin.* ^irl'n eupiiinly is un- 
ilunliLni, iml lmr inrryiirmd ruiihM'iriiLiuuHiii 1 ^, 
nml lmr iuuliiliLy In «ivit prarlmal inlrr|irrlu- 
■ mu Ln HlmlirH liki- inul.ln-niiiLir^ mill ni*mimi* p 
in.,;- 1 ’ihjly rrmliT llii'.Hr aourri'M nf uvni work in 
1u*r. 

AiuiiuR lln* uriummnlH wliirli nlill di-oin valiil 
fur i‘i ii-i|L ii’iiliini in wTinulury hi IuuiIh hit llmHi-; 
(rr) In rill mill nxrrjjl in vary Inrum-ilirH, 

iL in limn 1 i rmniiuinil; ii inakrN fur ilrinnrnmy 
ami ii 1111 lI iLv In-Lwmi Lint hi'Viih; il iJniinnlrM 
lln* ra|imily nml imiijn'rnlivi? iiiiwith uf nmii 
anil wuiiian wurkora an iinpiMiaiil facL, Hinns 
in Llm 1’nili‘il iSuirH innra limn ^,01111,1)00 
won mi i now fullnw nninful omi|iiiUmiH in rn- 
u|irriiiiun or I'nnijmlilimi willi irimu (M In 
llm uilulr.HimiiL prrual, it unduublcilly pru- 


inuli'N a wluilitPuinv ilinilliimuning n,4 regards 
Lln 1 nlaliiJiiH nr Urn hmxiih, unit nnikcH muri* 
jjir^ililr iufurinal inlrnaiiu^r hucIi lih ImwineKH 
anil hi jrinl lifr rt!i|iiin!. Il in a gnirrally fm- 
f'ridl’d brlii'f in Knglainl Llml ilic (minium Lion id 
HirlinnlH iuivu u limn* wlmlrsumo mural alJnuu- 
|dmn* limn lliusr un Llir nrpnuila liadel. 

I'rrlnin U'lirlriuiiH now al work in pillilii? 
nr in iidiiry nduralinii urn iiiuliniliLnlly dmlineil 
In gur immv iih|irrlH Ln Llm jnolilrin. (1) 
Mmlmi rilaniliuii, i*h|p ciully nT Hui'uftdary 
gradi-, 1 h rupidlv widiuiihg; and iin cxpimsiim 
fnlluwp four will-ilrlinnl linaH: phyjiimd cdiuift- 
limj, v mm linn ill mluralhm, aiieiid nr civic eilu- 
nvlinii, mid ndlurid nhmaliim. In llm first two 
divisions I'n-iimlnirliiiu is, uf njnrHu, lurgrly out 
af lln* _ i|Mi*HliiMi. SliimlaiilH, niiiiH, uIil, will 
vary widily. In llm Lliinl, llm cmilrui of Lho 
\vidi-r civir? nr mnrid mluraliun will crrLainly 
difTi'r fur Ijiivh mid for girls in widl-doliimd par- 
lindiir.H; Iml in nllmra il will In? idriilit'id. I’ur- 
llmrmurr, llm lift? nf llm hlIiuhI nml its nwnniii- 
lioiiH an.* a largi* I'lonmal in «m*i:d lulunalimi. In 
milLiiral nlniiiliau llirri* is no rriiHiin why Llm 
nmU hl and na.-lliuil slmuld noL Im llm hiiiiu*. 
willi llm |irovisu llml a ruiisidoralili? jiurl uf 
ai 1 en ml ary arlaml iimlliHUJilirH, Hrimin-, and 
iirl will In* drvi’luiii'd idnug vucalhiind ruLlmr 
Uum luilliiral liars. (2) Kmindary rdumiliun 
will prnli.nlily Im |mihIlc d down inlu Lwo yrura, 
llu rrfnri 1 inrluiliiig lln* Linn* in wliirli lmyn mnl 
girls liuvit iiiiihL ilivrrgunl ilrvrlaiinirui. (0) 
Owing Ln llm largo aimmnt nf now iinilnial Ln 
lja iin J Mi|uiruLnl inlu Llm liigli Hidmol ('Oiiihc, 
(U'xildUly in llm almiw of rUrlivi* ciuhwh nr 
jwlijimlrt will ilunlillrHH Land lo incri'iiHi*. 
(JJ Again il iiiiihL hr noted llml hHuhiIh am 
iiiL’mmiiiK in ni/r, Lluis ninkhig mi iiiNliluliim 
rrrmmldr mi iiggmgaliun nT denni lniriilH hrmiglil 

Ingrlhrr fur ..my nf adminiHLraliuii, Iml 

not nniHHurily iuvnlviiig morn Limn imilinl 
nmtimL uf rill Llm iimmliiTH, 

Hmuimlary nluriiliim iciidu also In Imgin 
enrlicir, and In iiii|iinxiiiialr a pcriuil af h ix 
nillior Limn four yriim, The* cunaniiiiPiirft of 
Llif.sc di'VC‘lu|inumlH will iirolndd}’ be «n cxlcii- 
nion of (pip due a Li nil, hut a incnHurnble diminu- 
limi uf Liu* nm*stjilu*a fur more limn iinrLinl 
euidiuit in tin- Hrliouiroom. 

In Llm jniMir high hpIiooI of llm fuLurc wc may 
exppcL Hint pt-rLuin nlnaHca will be pursued cx- 
clnHivdy by Llm girls, and nllmrfl by Llm liuya; 
but Llml mliiin ollmr studies, for ceonmny 
af rulmiLiiHIriiLinu and anfiul misaiiH u.h well, will 
be followed by hath girls nml boys. Under 
Llm.si* I'irnimsiimei'H, ilifTerrnl IiihIuh nod In- 
Irresls will Im euiHidlvil, and llm nreessilir* fur 
idiysieid overwork will Im dindidslieil. Kaeb 
hpx will liave a eurriealmn ndnplml Ln its iicl-iIh, 
but will bn ediirnLed in a cerlain rxlenl in Llm 
utmoH|i]i(Tr or Llm other, lluifi cDinbinlng llm 
opporliiniUpH for moderate pociai mlcreourHo 
willi (JiipniLmdLioH for tho puranlt of pLudics 
idling ilintincLivc lines. (3eo also Womkn, 

Hllilltm ICouCATKIN op.') 
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In Higher Education.—So fur as university 
Instruction la concerned, ilia evident that women 
arc being admitted into tlio institutions of the 
world wherever & strong demand Ima appeared on 
their part lor Hindi an opportunity, For flVich 
instruction coeduenLion has seemed the only 
method nt all available. The expanse ot uni¬ 
versity instruction makes separate provision 
for womon practically autoj the question, The 
number of women who wish graduate or pro¬ 
fessional instruction, gave Tor the purpose of 
preparing for touching, would seem Lo bo rela¬ 
tively small as compared with those who wish 
secondary education; which for the purpose of 
this diaauaaiou may he regarded us in chiding 
in the United States collegiate education. 
Moreover, in the higher work of the university 
the maturity of the students and their UiLcIIcb- 
Liial attainments would seem to make tho 
scholastic purposes ol their common work bo 
dominant as to exclude any disturbing in¬ 
fluences from the association of the sexes. ( On 
tho other hand, in tho secondary schools since 
Llio students arc more immature in character, 
since they nro in the adolcspontstage oT develop¬ 
ment, when the interest in relnlioua q[ sex ia 
especially strong^ and sinco the number of 
women wishing instruction is so great as to 
make separate schools possible, the question of 
the wisdom of coeducation is yet a living 
issue, In the United Statea, as wo have seen, 
the high aohools havo become practically all 
coeducational. Tho fltnJgpIo centers nboub tho 
advisability of coeducation inlhc colleges, 
where the practice or tho West is dominantly 
coeducational, while that of the North Atlantia 
states as yet favors separate instruction. In 
Europe secondary education 1ms scarcely at¬ 
tempted coeducation even ns nil experiment, 
E. N. II. AND D. 5. 
See Women, lIiaiiEn Education op. 
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COEDUCATION, HYGIENE OF.—-1n amnl 1 
country day aaliooU coeducation la unavoidably 
but there tho conditions of living arc healthier 
than in big cities, overpressure in education is 
hardly hi question, and for the ages of children 
in the lower grades tho dilfoTcnees in tlio develop¬ 


ment of secondary acxunl oliirncLciinLicA and 
qualities arc cf Hu great imjmrUitRtt. U in u 
uifferciil mutter in tin? high hcIkmjIh, mill it is 
these only which are lukuii into cniiHirl[*rviL:un in 
the following remark*. ITlm Itaruuenfi high 
schools cpuJtcd iu the preceding article uru ihiv 
Hclmuls, only niirlly eurdurjiliimnl, and roirrv- 
spuruling tu high w'liunl mnl lu war I’ullrur 
cIiwich cninbbicd in tin? unalcrn part uf the 
United MUtcu.) 

InveaLigriLluii shows rlcurly ft differemv 
between the bodily remain nee of Llm twn 
flevea. AfLer the way had nuco )m?ii nprncd by 
IIcrLd’H work, the great invimligniiini iiiiuIm 
in Sweden by Key in IflNfi, etc., primal Unit 
ailments were much more prevalent niwmgrd 
girls than boj'n, though the latter were nmre 
burdened by aclmol work. The mvenligiUinn 
in a coeducational hoIiui.i 1 in Finland (l-HDIl- ISDN) 
showed more uclmol day* udtvaed by Um giris ilinn 
by the hoys; llin H rising for* iuvrflligalinn (1NUII) 
and a Inter one made in eight Hindi Finnish 
towns (1000), hath in eonijucntionnl hHioiiIh, 
also showed many more girls LIimiiIjiivh rximiiil 
from obligatory gymnastics in coiiqequciici? qf 
medical examination. 

A special difficulty in the qupAliiPh nf coeilu- 
cation ariHCJ from difTerences ill the curve uf 
bodily development. The Swedish iiivcntign- 
tiona mentioned above show not only in rill ngrn 
a higher rate of Illucna futmugnl girln, tmt ulao 
that the curve of ill heulth lunkcM ilifri-nuiL unci I- 
lations at (liffcront ages in tin? ciihc id Imyw and 
of gitlu; nml tv IhlmugfurH cxiuidimtiou (IKlUl- 
lftOl) Hhowfl that in thi i ago* above l l 2 years, the 
increase nT weight during the year differs in Uic 
two ecscs nml lakes ilium wdb Urn girls prin¬ 
cipally during tho holidays, The minor iiiuhh 
development oTskeleton nml inusrulul urc makes 
iris leas nhle Lo resIsL ccrLuin anxious in- 
uenens. With regard In gyniucHlie drill llmi 
difference Una Imcii taken iutu cuusulcaituiu Cue 
along Lime now, independently nf the queftiipn 
of coeducation. There is nlHo difficulty in 
psychical respccLa. From Hil? expenenne gained 
from ti\c Antwerp iiwesli^ntumft made by 
Scluiyten we see LlmL in cueilueaLimml seliuola 
with a heavy curriculum girls are likely to lie 
more burdened than hoys in consequence of the 
greater augRCstibilitv of the girls. Other iu- 
vestigntiona Imve anawii that buys mnl girls 
at different ages have different pHyeliienI nhiliLy. 

So far cia uecuralu invcstigiUiim rivun uh 
rcliahla results, wo see that ill lieiilih ia much 
more prevalent amongst girls Lliim lajys during 
the dovelopmeiH or pukrLy and the yearn im¬ 
mediately following, though that pcwuna itaelf, 
ivliich is of great impnrtftiuie fur Uui future life 
and for futura generations ns well, is really 
pliyaiolo^icftl, and can doubtless be plumed 
tiwoMgh n\ v\ btubby way \?\lb rmomiblp cute 
and attontlon lo hygienic laws during childhood 
and abo at the period in question. 

Notwithstanding nil these difficulties, cn- 
eduaatiDii is becoming more mid more (•(million, 
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nml in lining adapted liy digrurs in central 
Europe hIjsOj nnl licrimsc |KN:j|iIr nrc cuuviricrd 
Uml U i h nn ideal arrange rue ill, 1ml Iuicauhc it is 
imicli uuftiiT lei utiUin n higher education for 
girls in Him way especially in smaller places, 
wjitw llirrr in n)n>nily n tiny high school far 
hoys with miflicionl provimiiii fur llm admit¬ 
tance uf girls. 

Ithih wlml wi? have above. urieniific 
research gives m result* rurirrniiiig Uni general 
fenUires nf Llir- ipiojdinii nf health in rnmlucaliuii, 
ImL lliesc results urr nnlaiiffidciiL to enable ns lo 
imply lhem prncLicullv ai mice In every detail 
ui lliu curriculum, when it la a quusLiun or cu- 
eiliiNilidiirtl arrangement fur every imliviihml 
school. It ahnuhl lie a subject of ram fur 
leathern nml mcdirid iiiRjHTlnra in iduurvo lln* 
Blnle nf (width nml the payrlrirtl development 
nml vnriuliniiH in llm achunk after having 
tlniwn up the nnurial curriculum with due rc- 
gnrd lo Hie above res nils. The published 
re mill* nf such oliaervalinriH will he very valu¬ 
able. In every caae il may lie the mure licuUli- 
ful nrrniigeuirnl, when the currirula are heavy, 
In rliunae only a certain number uf nub juris as 
Cfirdiicalioiiiu limamiH ami arrange a purl of the 
curriculum ju mudi a manner llial llm ilifTurent 
physical rcaiitlancu uf the Iwu aoaort Ih Uikim into 
arc mini ua well as ihiinlifTirenl menial ability; 
with hoys. Hie period imiiiedialelv preceding 
llii! ili'Vf’hi|iini’iil of puberty, with girls, iho 
periml uf Hint development itself nml Ihnycnm 
iniiueiiialely folliiwing am Uithk. 1 of miner re- 
sis la nee; ns In the payehic wide, it warns Lluil 
after (he iliHekijnm-iil nf puberty girlN niirpiuta 
hijya uf this name age. 

The iiiycsligaliuiis hy Ayres published in 
LaQyariia fa pur Schools have an important hear¬ 
ing mi our Mihjnrl, He sums up his results 
an follows: "There is JIJ per cent more retar¬ 
dation turning Imy/t Hum nmcujfr girls, and 13 
per cent inure repealers mining hoys limn 
among girls, . - . (he percentage of girls 
who complete the common school caiiruo is 
17 per cnnlgreiiLer limn the percentage or hoys. 
TJii k mi facia menu llial our schools iih al prcaenl 
ruiiBliliilcd are far hcLLer filled lo Lho needs of 
Ihc girls Limn they are lo those of the hoys." 

The liLeraiurii mi the subject of Uygieiin in 
cncducalhm is sen tiered and frequently pulr- 
lirilini in Uic hou fa miliar) anguagefl, like Swedish, 
Danish, Finnish. Lillie ur no acienlifie In- 
vcsligaUini has Imen iiuuln conreriiiiiK llm sub¬ 
ject in England nr America, where, ihe practice 
of ciieilunilhin in muni cummiui. The iiionL 
Inipiirlaul uf these references arc given hrlow. 

1- IL 

Hti fern act HI 

Avflfls, LimKAioi P. Lajfonrdi fn mrr tchml i. (Nnw 
York. IIHUU 

Hoiuibjihtkis, I, Uultruichnnotn, 

In i1i>aUM?hcr llcurlMlimiii. (Ilnmluini. IKHD.) 
(A (imimri K-suoifi i»f Kuy’H nrt?nl HwwIIbIi w«rk 
mimllniiNl Iwluw.) 

Kujunuiiaon, ]|. lUM»r pirn* m-ur* Miahmle, tlr. ZtiiAehr. 
/. V«iif chat. u. PhynitiL rt. St'itttMtirff- iffiruiturK, 
mU7d (Alsolu Jiml Jii M'lnirulp jiumiililelti.) 


LmuKiaiamn. (inu. J. TIip Aiurrlrnn Olrl nf Tn-ilay. 
v|i»ifp, Phyninil A'rfi/nifion Review, 1001. Vol. C], 
Sri. I, lift, 041. 

filrUl'K, LirtJIMIl 1J., Iifill AYJiRH, LkONAIIIi P. Jl/ttJicrd 
InJijprrtum uf .Kefir**!*, (Ni-w York, IIKKI.) 

IhuiU’tf. Frau Hnia^kuluii, Ilmnanifim, Vol, I{. 

11Ir'fnillfltirM. IMII/.I 

JfAHTWkLI.. KiiWaIU* M. linwrlllrlr'fl liiw nf ttrOWLli 
rtrnl wlml II li nrlirji. RrjHtr! uj ihe Ter\\U Annual 
Sterling n / the A B|pri>n,i AwKinlitm Jar the drfrourr?- 
wenl uf I’hitniml Jfihimtwn. ]p|i. (Cuiaronl, 

N. II. IHllfl.) 

UriinrL nf (lio iHn^lni* of physlrnl Intlninif, floalnn 
Nnnnnl JWiikiIa. ticbtol Iforitincttf, A’n, H. (Oofllnn, 
IMIH.I 

( ‘nnUlna prn^'lnl sUnlv nf rurrrlnHrm uf RTOwllmml 

ilmlli rnlrnnl llrr^lnii rliildrpn; iilso nnuidy nf flLnllnr- 

Ing iLti a ilr vHip|jmi‘Hlnl B^lirxil ili^i^. 
lltniTkir. A. rJu« SundhaU Jnr hoUltnc i da hOjore 
Ifrmge ag 

KKr, A. b’lritrrrk*ktumtcn* htiatikflndr, IK, IJilnRa, H. 
l.HUM'khnlm, IHH5.1 

lULMimiui. A. Iii wrlrWr Art hoN din fikyBlsplm 
ICrzirliunH tl. Srliulklnilrr niiRmrdnpl wmlciW 
Zntnchr, J. JkfoiloMUTuIheilaii/lfQc. Vol. XI. (llnm- 
hunr. Ikliflj 

PirriNii'n mud Llsaiini.n g H aLnlprnniih conrorninK llic 
pJtrrii|Uirin uf fuirn MyinnnHlIrs nrn lu Iw iniinrl 
Jn llir rnllulvfiiH lwk : Ftinlag Jiior^flnwnilori, elr. ; 
Xnmifrr/rfiflnlnnrfr. fllrlslnafuni, IflDH.] 
fkTiiiirTCN. Rf. IiifliiPnri! ill's vnrinllriu iIrIji Irmp^ra- 
lurv nliinisuh^Hriun mir J'nUi'iilloii vcilonlnlni ilea 
fOvpa. tluUrUn dc iawl. my. r/ij lJelgique. Vnl, 

Ml!, IHU7. Vnl. fl'L (llnisailfl. lHOn,) 

TiltiMrsM in, liiiLim II. i^yrholvvical Norm* in il/cn mo/ 
IFrinir/i. (('lilru.no, 1003,J 

COEFFICIENT, — Sec GnAimic Cuiive; 
Utatihtich. 

COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Founded in 1RH7 
lo pruviiln a Lriiinlng ill meelmnical aria and 
other indutilrii'H in liuyn mid girls of (he slala nf 
CaliforuiA, AppheauUi are ndnulled on com¬ 
pleting the ekgliL grades of ajmhlir. ncIidoI of lliu 
ft late, nr imii valent work. The firal Lwo or the 
four year# course are devoLed in llm enae of 
lioya to meal lho academic rcquiremenlfl of 
higher Inehniral and engineering schools; the 
liwl two years may ha given up lo a certain 
amount uf Hpeninli/mlion, The fluurnn for lho 
girls is also general with manual work and 
drawing dirccLcd toward home econo mica, A 
diploma is given un graduation. There is a 
fiumlly of 12 inslruclora. 

COGSWELL, WILLIAM (l7S7-IflfiO). — 
Educalur; grad tinted from Darimoulh College 
in 1511. He wofl a teacher ill New York Cily, 
and fur Lun years was Lhe general agent of the 
American Emicnlicm Society (<7.e.). From 18^11 
lo 1HT1 ha wan prufessor of education nl Dart¬ 
mouth College. Author of works on religions 
education. W. H, M, 

COIMBRA, UNIVERSITY OF. —The 11 a- 
llonal university of Porlugal. r riio Papal 
hull for the ctilahlifihment of a tlndiim pwerala 
ivas iosued in 121)0, mid lho univorsity was 
located at Lisbon. Until 1537 llm inslilution 
moved between Coimbra and Lisbon, but was 
Ilian finally established ivl Coimbra, where it 
has remained ever sinco. Generally the Uni- 
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ycraity of Coimbro wns modeled on that of 
Bologna (g.i/.). A theological faculty was not 
established until 1411. The University of 
Coimbra has always enjoyed royal patronage, 
the King still being tbe Protector of the Uni¬ 
versity fliul sanctioning ft]ipoinlmonla to clmird, 
UnshdoU points out that Coimbra retains the 
medieval atmosphero and cualuma more than 
any other European university town. At 
lrcacub faculties are maintained in theology, 
aw, medicine, and tho sciences. A faculty of 
arts does not exist at Coimbra, but in 1850, a 
school was established at Lisbon aiul reorganized 
in 1001, to supply the deficiency (CmaSujicnm- 
clu LcUras). In LQQQ Caimbrn had (ii\ ciirall- 
moiit of about 1500 studentsj the Lisbon course 
was attended by some 110 students. 

Rcfarortcefl: — 

Uaiinaiip, If. fiiijicri'or /Jrlucnhon, (Harlffird. IR73.) 
UabioiaUj. 11* I/niWfliO'c* of Knropcin theMittdfo Age*, 

Yol. II, pp. 101-400. (uifanl, 180G.) 

COLBURN, UaNA POND (1B23-1850). - 
Schoolman; educated in Lire common schools 
of Massachusetts ami at the Bridge water 
Normal School. Ho taught in t|m schools of 
Massachusetts for five years; served as institute 
instructor Tor the Massachusetts .Slate Hoard iif 
Education, and for two years wns an hiHlnicLor in 
the Bridgewater Normal School. He was prin¬ 
cipal of tho Rhode Island Normal School from 
1S54 to 1859. Author of First Slaps in Number 
(1347), Arithmetic and ifj Applicnlians (18(35), 
Common 5c/lgoL AnKuuelic (1353), and fntcl- 
Icctual Arithmetic (18DD). W. S. M. 

COLBURN, WARREN (1793-1833). - 
Schoolman and textbook wriLcr; educated in the 
common schools of Dedham and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1820. Ho was For a number 
of years principal of a private school in Boston. 
Ilia First La&aons in Arithmetic! published in 
1821, was for more than half a century one of 
the most widely used Bahool books in America, 
lie published a tfpipfcl to the First Lessons in 
1824, [Lntlsubsequently a series of school readers 
and a textbook on algebra. lie was one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion (7.0.), before which nssoelation (1G3D) he 
rend his famous pedagogical treatise on the 
teaching of arithmetic. \V. S, M. 

COLBURN, ZERAH (1B04-1S4D). — A ju¬ 
venile mathematical prodigy whose father re¬ 
fused him a collegiate education llmt lie might 
exhibit tho lad for monetary considerations in 
America and Europe. ITis father died in Eng¬ 
land, and Borah was placed first in Lho West¬ 
minster .School and later in a lyc6o in Paris. 
Upon reaching adolescence he lust his power 
of mathematical calculation. Iio bccauio upon 
his return to America first a teacher of French 
and later an itinerant Methodist preacher. 
See tho Memoir hy himself (Springfield, 1833). 

W.5.M. 


COLLY COLLEGE, WATERVILLE, MEL — 
A coeducational institution, cliartercd Feb. 
27, 1313, iw a result uf the dfiirUs of lhinli.it 
church us in Lhe stale uf Muiiie. On June 
12, IHlfi, Lhe trustees were nulliuriml by 
the legislature of Massachusetts tu 11 Wienie 
ill any town within the tmuiiLira of Kenuclaic 
ami tiumuiDHL Walcrville was mdimteil. Thu 
Tlmolugicjil Depurtmmit, esLiLlilisliid Iwru July 
0, 4813, was fulluwud by lho literary depart¬ 
ment, organized in tMulicr, IHI0- On June 
2S, 1820, Lhe stale legislature appropriated 
to the histituLloii the sum of AIOIHJ mum- 
ally for hu vim years, stipulating LliuL ut lenxl 
turn fuurtU of the sum should mi toward the 
reduction uf the tuitinu uf deserving HLudei 1 is. 
On Feb. 5, 1821, Urn name was changed Ln 
WaLcrville College. Hnndl iuiccph* full owed liie 
clTorta of mi ngenL appuinlud in 18.11) to soliril 
Bpbscriplium for the cmlnwnnml fund, until in 
AugiiHt, 1S()4, Mr. Gardner Culhy of JIusLim hiiIi- 
scriluid 550,1)00 oil cuiidilinn LluiL $100,11110 
additional should be secured. Upon the ful¬ 
fillment uf this comb Linn, the trustees, on I hr; 
suggestion nf President (•hiiiii|ilin, vuled In 
change the name to Culhy University; Lhe 
legislature made Lbis the ollieiid title, Jim. 
23, 1807. Including a horpiosL received uflcr 
the (lentil uf Mr. Culby in 1870, Lite lieiii'fueliiiiM 
uf this patron nmuiinLcil Ln §21)11,111)0. On 
Jan. 25, IMll), Lhe trustees decided Lliul llm 
name " miivcinity " wiw iuuinirn|ii'i(U( k , mul llm 
umisiml ImL obviously seiisililu step was taken 
uf changing live unrpovulv title tu its present 
form, 11 Tim President and Trunin* nf t'ulhy 
College." Women were admitted in 1-S71. 
Colby Cullegu in cniUnillnl hy a Hoard nf 
Trustees uf 3(1 members, 7 of wliniu are elm sen 
luuuiully by the Buard; 0 trustee* urn elected 
annually by the aluniui. Eucli trustee serves 
3 years. 

The degrees given rire A. 11. and IBS. A Her 
the freshman year, tlm studies urn largely elcii- 
tivo. In January, 100S, the curriculum was 
largely added to by new cimrsea in seicucc. in 
preparation for engineering, urclii lecture, mid 
modi tine. Colby College hns Uiu life nf the 
" small calleRG," coulciiug largely in Lhe 
fraternities, which include pruvlieully Lhi.* entire 
.student body. Tho frnLcniiLieH esLahlished 
Include: Delta ICuppn Epsilon, Zela 1’si, 
Delta UpHihrn, Thi 1 )elLn TheLa, Alplm Tan 
Omega, iSignui Kappa, AH tho ehnplera nr- 
oupy ho uses; a unique experiment was Lhe 
nflsifiiimenL in 1IJ07 of purLiims nf eulh.-ge ilnr- 
initorics fur (simpler 1 muses. In. this way, fur 
instance, lho ])i*|Lil Upsiluu chapter numiiiieH 
llicf smith division of Chaplin 11 nil, which lias 
been remodeled mid inipruvml fur madid pur¬ 
poses. According tu tlui UreHident’s repni'L 
of 1008, n Lhe elmptcr Iiouhi? mnveiiionl hns 
greatly simplified Lliu work uf college educa¬ 
tion and improved the life of the Rludcnl* in 
every direction." 

Grounds, buildings, and equipment arc 
4B 
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valued (inr)H) til SdlU/i 11.11, The tnhil 111 - 
miiie in ulimil SS7 1 0fKI_ The average salary 
of a pndcfwur U $1000. Them arc (Ul(lll) 
L7 mcmliiTM im the intruding SUIT, of vrlmin 
<1 are full [irufrwciM. The aludeulu number 
js:i f nf win mi IM'1 urn women. Arthur Jrrc- 
mi.lll IlrilnTlS ifl proH Mil’ll l, C. Cl, 

Hoforenee: — 

iii 1 * fnujiwir,: in the nu*ar«.vhy nf iu 

|p|]*J(1 I'tf.ll ; JJl .VnOt'luil 

of Amrriritn llurfimphjf, \'r»l. VIII, p|» 'Hl l-HE 

COLD SPOTS. In I SSI Hliv.ChihhirluidiT, 

arirl 1).. independently discover ml Llini 

Hie wilfulimi^ nf enld ■ U■ I mil unghmlu lit all 
minis uf Mu* akin, hut wen- restricted hi rcrLuiu 
iiiiileil nr ran Mini I In-y railed rulrl spills. These 
spill* nre llir Incus nf the cnilingH nf nrluiii 
iliffiTl'iilialeil nerve fillers lliaL respond Lu low 
U>iuprriil.nri'«mid uUicr stimuli willi Lhu pmiliur 
ipiulily r*M, Temperature* below T1"C mid 
nlmve ll' t i-liliiilliilr I lie mid sputa. The Mliinil- 
la linn liv Urn lower h'lnpi-ruluri* i* rern nniji.nl 
fur itself. Tin* rfferi nf ilo 1 higher hiiipernhiru 
nnnliiins with flu* eMilaiiuii nf I hi- warm ripuls 
In give I 1 n~ siinuilinii Ind. Vim Irey nmjrc- 
lures lliaT the seme iirguu nf rnld is On? end 
hulli nf IvnniM . mi I he luisd* nf On. 1 fuel Hull 
linlli lie* end hull. uml H-iifilivily In hulli urn 
fiiiiiid iu On- rnrnea where warm sensiiliunti mid 
|irr*’!iire m'lifiiOniiH urn laekiii^ \\\ ll. 1 J . 

COLDS,--The wnnl "mills'- is a generic 
Iitiii ill’ll InuH’ly fur any acute eiilurihnl inlluiu- 
Miulinii nf llie MiUmms uwiiihrmw nf On! uppef 
air pmvnigi*. in imiiiy purls uf I hi h mu airy, 
us every h in lier knows, Oie prevalence of colds 
in n Ki'iimis hiiudieap In Hidmnl work, mil only 
hy 1-iuifintf many nliHcurrH, hill liy making il 
diHirull fur rhildn u sulTcring rnuu llielii In do 
Uu'ir si lnml wnrk ami iiIhu liy tin: diittnrhancr uf 
Hass exiTi iMe.-* hy fi rimciil roughing. All Iiiiileil 
llie speeiJir cause uf Liu' disorder in u I is cure, 
il seems hi In' canard liy germs. ll ih reported 
hy travelers lluil in the mire uirnf high lmmu- 
Inin.H, in iiiiduieeiin, mid in the arctic regiuiiH 
enlils me iiruclirullv niikiiuwii. 

While the disiirder hcciiih to he n germ dis¬ 
ease, lhe cuuuihnUng ciiuhvh arc yvrUup* immv, 
espieinllv anything which muses depression, 
extreme faligue, indigestion, a chill, iiverliciil- 
iug. In*i lliiek riolliing, lack uf I'leiuililiesH, 
mill lack iif fresh air. Tim niiidiliiuiH in the 
sdimiliimin llull eansc cnlds, upnrl frnill piiHsihli! 
iliriYl iufei iiuii, me apparently llie dust nf (lie 
sehiinlnmiii, llir frn|iienl overheating, mnl Urn 
extreme dryness uf iln< air in ninny si'IiuuIh. 
Till* lashiiieiiliuned euuililinu. al least, seems In 
In* a frri|UeiiL cause nf sure Llinml-H and llir like. 

Pupils Milfemij' finiri ml iIk slmnld lie I'iue- 
fully ivmehed, mid wherever llie services uf a 
iiiedienl inspeeliu* lire nvailnhlr Llie niHe hlmiild 
he repinled. I ,, ivi|iienily wlmL seeins In he a 
culil is ii preiimnilury Hyni|iimu uf meash s ur 
tUlllie uLlier ilisease. IV. II. li¬ 


tter nrliHes rm Oukanllvksh; DirHTireiiiA; 
Clmiei-:; Mkuh al Lvhi'kutuj.v. 
keforanceD; - 

UuxtwiN, r. I'. JJitfwur# l/ic .VnaP, T/ironl, nnd Knr, 
i!>1 e*l. MHIO, iillJ |i|i. 

Kniiuit. I’iiami.ki* Hurl Hiiyant. \V.£‘uiiii:ii. 

M.tl- /hWrj.irj n/ IhnXnur. VTir^if, ami k'ar, rwiacd 
and puliirRinh (Plulad* l|iln.i, UXJl),) 

COLET. JOHN. — llefnunder nf Si. Pnui'a 
Holiuul, Luiulnn, Demi or Hi. Pirnl'a (Hflii- 
JJilll). Culi l Iiuh im real ehiim hi thn pnniliun. 
firal ruwMHiu'il In him hy his fifthlf , <mMi"rniUury 
hliiftrniiher. Knifthl, uf Oie iiuiiifturnlHJii of a 
new era nf edm uliun mid nf n new ayalem nf 
milmnls ur HrlmulN on a new nyalein. In Ilia 
ricimslrm liim of Si. l'auPa ttelmnl he merely 
fiilluwral. mid did nut seL a fashion. 

John Colei whs llie I’lileaL Him of Sir Henry 
Colei, morrer, I.nril Mayor uf Lmidnn in MHO 
uml aftaiii in Hllfi, mnl t.'lirisliiin Knyvel, a 
hifthly cnimeeled lady of Norfolk. Tim school, 
if any, and mllcfto, in whieh he received liiimlu- 

..ire niiknnwri. Tim pruluihiliLv is Uml, 

hi'iiift llm only one uf Lweuly-Lwo ehililnm who 
Hurvived infuney, he was privuielv edumled al 
liuiiie. llefure lie was Lweiilv, Im was liene- 
(ieed liy his mnOier’s family with DonniiiKlun 
reeloryj Suffolk, ill M-S. r i, liy hiH falher with 
Tlmriiiiiu, Iliinliiiftilun, in UlJd, which Im rr- 
Hiftued iu Mill, |iruli:ihlv uij heiuft apnoinlriI, 
also liy his fulle r, hi Slrpimy near Liuidnii. 
He was ftiveu a emiunry at York in Llie huiiio 
veur, and was alsu a eannri of HL. Marl in V 
le-Crand, Sidislniry, and ( , hmhcsLi*r l hefnre im 
wuh nrda’uuvl dyiwuu, wo llml il is w liUle 
KLraiifte lu Jiml him in a Hcrmun In Cunvmiulion 
in 1,112. when he hud mhled Lu Lhene a prebend 
mid Lite Deanery nf Hi. PuhPh, deiimmi iiift llioso 
wlm eari! mil Imw many benefices ihey lake 
"hip lluil lliey he id ftrelle valnra." Vuuiir 
C ulel, like ulliers, used Iiih henelices ns es- 
hihilimiH lu llie University, Tor the firnl 
iiMcerliiineil fuel nlmul his cdunUinu is Lluil 
fmi 11 iiIinuI 1-MIU lu MUfi he wns nl OrlomiH and 
Paris I'nivei'riilic.H and visiLed I Lilly, and sluilied 
Oimlofty and law. He was ordained deucmi in 
Deceniher, MU7, mid prieul Mur. 2H r MOfl, while 
lie was dcliveriuft a course nf Oicuhifticnl ln:- 
Lures, eUielly im Si. PuuI’h TensileH, Wlltt-UUfl. 
al Oxford. Here lie met Krasinas, who, heinft 
a regular nr Auftiisiinimi niinm, wah aluilyiiiR 
al Llie rullefti! of the order ill Oxford, called 
ttL. MuryV He was made Dean of HI. Paul's 
in IfiLU or 1,10.1. He heftnn his rmnniHliUilioii 
nf Si. Pmil’a Selmul hy liiiihlinft w u mmlelimise 
nf rthun* " for 1.1‘J eluhlreii at llm Kiwi Kml uT 
SL PhiiPh CJinichyiird, a few yards nnrlhwiml 
uf On* old hcIhiijI, placed llieri! idinul 1111, mul 
finisheil il in 1110, mul llien licftnn a iiiasler'a 
Iuiuho mljuiniiift il. lie nhlained llie ro3 r nl 
Ii cl* nse in lnnrlinaiii June 0, 1SJ0, mid mi July 
27, he liiinsi If as Dean and willi the C'lmplnr 
ftianlcd William Lily, nf Magdalen (’ollepc. Ox- 
furil, then appuinlcil lmisler nf llie new sclioul, 
all llie privileges of the master id llie uhl school, 
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including n stall in tho choir, and 11 took him 
into tlicir bosom." On Mnr. 2B, 1511, he 
got the Chapter to jam ldm in conveying; the 
new school tint! the old school, ami the Cliim- 
ccllor of St Paul's to release all Jiis rights over 
tho old school, lo the Mercers' Company, of 
Which Caleb was a member, as trustees nnd 
governors. Ho also asked Lhc Pojio foe a 
transfer of nil the righLs ami privilege# of 
the old to tho new school. He gave his whole 
patrimony, lamia worth £53. Os. fld. a year, ns 
endowment, afterwards increased to £ 122 , 4#. 
Ad., of which £5 a year represented the old 
school endowment. On Juno 17, 1/512, he inmlo 
statutes for the school, but Lhey nrc not extant, 
being superseded by anew edition on June la, 
1513. The steps of this foundation have been 

E arliculnri«ed because the school has hitherto 
ecu represented us nil entirely new founda¬ 
tion, with no connection with the old school, 
which hag been represented an in abeyance, 
whereas Colct^ wng careful to place Lhc new 
school exactly in tho position of the old, except 
that the Mercers were substituted for the Dean 
and Chapter and Chancellor of Mb. Paul’s na 
governors. This entirely destroys the theory 
that the school itself waa a new departure. 
Nor was it, na lma been represented, a new de¬ 
parture lo mnkn a lay body of governors. Half 
a dozen Lord Mayors of London, from Sir Ed¬ 
mund Shaw, goldsmith, in 1487, who founded 
a grammnr school at his native place of SLaclt- 
port in Cheshire, had already made their coin- 

E aides governors of grammar schools founded 
y them, and William AbboLt, n mercer, had 
malic Colot’s own company of mercers goYoriioni 
of his school at Farthingjioe in Northampton¬ 
shire in 14-13. The curriculum laid down by 
Colet was not that of an advanced humanist 
insisting oil the classics, but of a reactionary, 
prescribing nob Vergil or Cicero, but author# 
such ns Sc (lull us and Juvenciis, who turned Iho 
Jlilile into Latin verse in the fourth Lo the sixth 
centuries, and were studied ab York in Alenin’s 
daj\ Tho only innovation was the mention in 
the StaLutca, in a rather ensunl imd guhfddinry 
way. of Greek. There is evidence that Creek 
had been already liuightatWinchesterandELon, 
and it was not the study of Lhc Greek classics 
hq much as of ilia Greek Testament and LKg 
F athers which Caleb had in view. The only 
novelty a limit the rcroundud school lay in its 
being the largest Free Grammar School, freo 
from tuition foes for nil ils 153 day scholars, 
which bad yet been founded, while Its masLers 
enjoyed the largosL salaries yet paid, 52 marks 
(TILL 13*. -Iff., as against £10 at Si. Anthony's 
for Lhc High Master), and £17. (to. flr/, for tho 
Usher or ,l tiormnstcr 11 (as against £5. 13s. 'Id. 
at Lion nnd Winchester). But the master,i in 
Ihcac other schools had their hoard and lodging, 
and fees from Commoners or Oppidans as well. 

For a century and i\ half after ils Coundaliim 
St. Paul’s to oh i\ high pliicu among English 
schools. After a century of decay from 1720 


to 1305, it wan restored by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, being taken out of the 
exclusive government of the Morccra nnd re¬ 
moved to a new Hite and buildings in llmu- 
mcrsmiLli in 1B70. and in now Urn largest nnd 
most successful of Lhn schools of Lundmi. 

Culal was a reformer in iihiLLth religious, mul 
ia said lo have been near proven Li iiu for heresy, 
His will signi/icnnlly inakiH no gifts to rcligimm 
houses or fur juiiHSes fur his igiulj though he lincl 
added a chantry lo the ncluud in Hi 13 Lu pray 
for bin own ami llus King's #rm\. Up died 
Sept. 10, 1510, nnd wa« buried in »Hl. FuiiI'h. 
but liin monument perished in the Fire of 
Loudon. A. F. L. 


UaforencuB: — 

IUiinaMi. If. /twicrica/i Journal of ^rfiirDif io n. Veil, 
XVI. i|. 057 , 

Leach, A. F, HI. Paul'fl Rchmri, in Jo urn nj of tiJunUimi. 
(London. July, 1D00.) 

CdIcsL and SL. VawVa Sehonl. A Jnlmlrr nl \m\w 
Ubiil., iSpiiLciuIkt, UlOO.I 

Luctun, A, 9. Cold mul fit. PhuI'h School, A 

rinjolmlpr. Utiui,, Aiiflupi. mon.) 

Lvrraff, J, ?F. Li/r of Juki* (London, I*W 7 t 

cekjiohm, >\ 7 Vie Orforrl tiefuniicrj. ^Loiulun, 1 HD 70 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON. 
N, Y. — Founded in ISIS, by Urn Baptist Edu- 
cation Society, for Lhc education of ininihlcrn, 
The college and preparatory duparlmtn Lh were 
incorporated in 13«UL In 1M0 tlm irndlluLinn, 
which lias been brought into n flmiriuliiug eon- 
dilion under tho presidency of Ehcnoznr Dodge, 
adopted the name of Culgniu Uni vanity in ltnnuv 
of Lhc Colgate family, whiidi had iiMni pstn I it 
materially wiLli money and a library. In JN113 
Hamilton Theological fiendmiry In-tunic; u pnrL 
of the university. The gruunds of the univer¬ 
sity cover an area or about two hundred mid 
twenty-five acres, of which about one hundred 
and LwenLy-five arc included in the rumpus. 
The equipment eouKiHts of seven buildings, iitu-d 
as lecture rowim, laboratories, library, and 
dormitories, The Admission rcipiimneiilH are 
ecpiivnleiit to 1«1 or 15 units, mul may he 
satisfied by examination nt the university 
or under the regulations of Lhn College En¬ 
trance Examination Hoard. CerlificuleH from 
approved preparatory hcIiooIh are ue cep led in 
lieu of the examinations. The Bachelor's de¬ 
grees eye ottered in two courses— nr I hand lellm 
and science, in each of which a major nnd two 
minora iihihI Ijo presented; grruluntc cmiim 
leading to IhoMnfllcr'B degrees or Lhc degree of 
UricheW of DiviniLy are ntoo iimiulaiiierL In 
100(1, the university Bad an enrollment of 331) 
sludonUH, including three who were doing grad¬ 
uate work, The faculty cousin in of 21 pro- 
toms, 5 neanciale and L nNUHlniil iirofeHRor, 
and 3 aHfliflLanla. Elmer Burn LI Bryan, LL.D., 
ifl the president, 


COLLECTING INSTINCTS. — There in a 
deposition on Lhc pnTt of certain of the lower 
animals, such as crows and mvciiB, Lo pick up 
bright objects which attract their attention and 
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to uluru midi objects away, although they do 
not make uny direct cunlribuLion Lu the animal's 
pcTHinml comfort or welfare. Thin tendency on 
the purl of nmmnln him been described ns a 
miLurul instinct fur collecting ob junta. Young 
rlulilrm exhibit u very atroug; tendency to uc- 
ipiire mid rnLuin objects of winch they can make 
no particular use. Tina Leu dem y un the jiurb 
of children Iihh been described nu an in mL ima, mid 
bus been compared with Lite behavior of Lhu 
iininmlx jiIhivu referred to. The tendency of 
older children In become iilwurlml in tlm col- 
leering of curtain particular kind* of objects, 
a noli ns sUmpH or coins or natural hisLury 
specimena, hits been widely discussed na an 
outgrowth nf lhu more pmdtiVD incline la of 
imimals and younger children. Attention has 
been drawn to the fact that these tendencies 
of children eiui he taken udvmilage of Cur edu- 
caliumd ]iu rjitiHOH. It is, however, a nimiiomer 
Lu refer lu Ihitjcullccling tendency ah an innLincU 
The niiLural imiailse to make mu*h collection^ 
dues undoubtedly exist, and its advantages for 
educational purposes should aoL bo umluiv 
CHlini all'll, but it is a cum pi im Led expression uf 
the whole self-asHcrling Leinlcncy of the indi- 
vidnal nilhnr tlnm a h|h ri/iu instinct. 

Nm: Auouxwenub; Instinct. 

RcfercncflB: — 

IT.m.l, Ch Awct* uf Child IMc. (J)uaIqii, UK) 0 .) 
Jamkh. W, Tuikii tu Tntchura, 

KiUKVAimi'K, E. A. J J «i;cJiirliKJj;. INcw York, 

11NJU.J 

FmtilamcntiitK of Child .Vfuifo. (Nuw York, 1 IMK!.) 

COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS.-There 
are cerium common beliefs and modes of 
LhomjliL which grow up in uny cuimmuiiLy of 
in lid bg mil beings. Tlmao enmnum types id 
eunuch)mui chh cim be cmiHuUiml for scientific 
purposes an if they stood apart from any binglo 
personality. The community aw a whole prn- 
diieea thin collective oramdii! coiiticioinmcHti, and 
ia in turn controlled by it. 

Sen Cuhtum; Hni’i.u, Puyciiowiuy; Tiia- 

IIITIUN. 

Rnfartncaal — 

MMillliVUAlf, W. .S’uridl /^yc^ioloyy. (Laiuhm, LOOK.) 
Iluss. K. A. nSucial VauchtiUyU' CNcW York, (DOS.) 

COLLECTIVE WILL. — This Kirin, like col¬ 
lective CMiiHciiniHiiurtH, refers to a Nueiul phe- 
uuniemm. Tendencies Lowarii certain types of 
action grow up mul are fiiHlmal in community 
life in such n way an Lu hrrimic cliimiclcriHlin 
of tliu whole Hnciiil group. 

COLLEGE. — One nf the many Lerina fnr n, 
HiKiiety nr body uf |hthuiih iinHiiriuLed together 
fur promotion of a cumnimi purpose which, 
originally general iiml applicable In any such 
buily, lmn become restricted lo a par Liu ill nr 
kind of Imdy; vi*. one fur llm prumoLiun of 
Hucondary nr higher education. The word 
" college 11 rumes from Jluniim through (union 


law. Cicero speaks of the College of Augurs 
and of high jirivaUi (inudf/icma), of the colleges 
of lmeLora and of tribunes. Livy menlimis the 
college of merchants in 41)3 u.l%, while Horace, 
in a mmnuM lino in hid Satires (1, ii, l) uponlm, 
partly liy li sort of metaphor. partly by a hovC 
uf jest, nf the colleges of ballet jfirls. Under 
Lhe Empire (lie term became identical in mean¬ 
ing with the medieval guild. The law put 
reatrir lions on tho fimclimiH nf these andocia- 
tiuiis, and lieeiiH^ wan uernled fur them as it 
wna in medieval timed. Pliny tells un {Pancq. 
fit) how lie wan consulted, il a governur of his 
native lown, as to the establishment of a guild 
nf HiniUid (de iuMituemh cuUcnio falmntm). 
When lm wax governor uf llitiiymn, he for¬ 
warded a petition tci tho Emperor Trajan Tor 
the foundation at Nicomcdia of a college of 
working carpenters to act l\h a fire brigade, Hut 
an it wrin to consist of 1.10 members, the peti¬ 
tion was refused (Plin. lipinl, X, 43), because 
of Lliii distil ilia need already created by such 
colleges " whieli, whatever purpose they pre¬ 
tended, became political agitators." Many of 
the colleges wliicli apijear in the Inter Hum an 
liiseriplimiH all over Liu* Ihnpiro were, like the 
medieval religious guilds, chiefly burial and 
benefit clubs, lly a strange chance, Lhe guild 
brills nf these colleges cume Lo be caUcd sclmols 
(.ir/itjfic), a name iiu drmlit derived from the 
cducatiniud guilda, such na Plato's Academy, 
width wisrfi endowed ml leges. These nc/wk 

couaisLcil nf an oblong hull with a semicircular 
ripae at the end, round which were placed (km 
ueat« uC the pies blent and idUcctH of Lhe guild, 
wliile In frunt of them was the altar nu which 
offerings lu or for the dead were Hindu and the 
table at which they ale their common meals, 
while a ehu|iol was of Leri attached, in which 
general meetings mid clccliuus of officers were 
held. A record of Midi an dccdiim at Ileggin 
in dated “in tliu chupel of the eolhgo of smiths 
nml pa tell-work makers " (in collegia Jabminn 
ct ccJi/urmri’m-mu, Inscr. OrelL 4 133). The gcii- 
ernl mealing of llui GoUcge uf Aelma culled 
iLticir the* miiicta kj/iwiIuh, and the " luily synod " 
governed the medieval and still governs Liu* 
lluasu-Greek Church* Many of these guilds 
were known by tliu names of Llieir patron god, 
and Jupiter College and Diana College inilici- 
laLed and indirectly originated the Joslib Col- 
egiH and .St. Mary Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

lVnfwwur llulilwin llruwn uf Erlinliurgli, in 
his frunt Srhulft lo CirlkeiliYri (lHW'l). suggeHletl 
ilniL the earliest Lypo of Christian church with 
11iivu and npirn wild ihuived from Liu* Helmin' 
nf the rullrifui, and llosHf'rt rnHunrchcM m the 
ILoirmn raLaeomlm cunfirined ami dunimiHlralod 
the truth of tlm Huggpstion. Pruliiihb* tlm 
medieval pnieUee. of dulibing the Jewish wyuu- 
jtuguoH ncolc is duriveil rrom a similar niinbigy, 
ir nut from direct practice. As the buildings, 
so tho constitution of the Christian churches 
is derived from the cofk/pd. Tlm bislmp and 
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Ilia college of clorks, even in the days of Sb. 
Jerome, wore, like the members of the collegia, 
in regard to their corporate property,. mipiiQued 
to have all things in. communj especially their 
meals. Hut the growth of episcopal power 
converted an oligarchy into nn absolute mon¬ 
archy j a college of equals, having all thingfliu 
common, into jl bishop, an nbsoluLc owner, dm- 
ponging Lo hie court of clerks what lie thought 
fit [Decretal iij c. 24 j cxii, (pi. I). At the 
mid of live fifth century (iliiil., o, 20-30) the 
property of each church was divided inlo four 
parts, or which tlio bishop took one, his clerks 
a second, the fnbric a third, nnd the fourth wus 
to be given to the poor, and Lhis rule was also 
laid down by Gregory the Great to Augustine 
of Canterbury aL tlie foundation of the English 
church in GOL But the bishop was elec Led 
by tlie clergy, and lie could not alienate any 
church property without their consent. By the 
eleventh century the clergy of Rome had bo- 
clime recognised its tho council ami doctors 
of the Pope, and the College of Cardinals anil 
the clerks, now called canoiiH of Llm Uathcdrnl 
CliurchcN, had become a council with possnssinns 
BcpuraLa from those of their bishop. The cor- 
purute existence was recognized, hut uiuliT llio 
name of the canons or the eluipLer (mpi7rrfii»i) 
of canons, nob college. The early nillcRialu 
churches, which were not aetunlly hi,shops' 
sees, though □ Cten, as in Lhu case uf Uipnu in 
Vorbhirc and (JmliLmi in Devonshire, Lhc\\ r 
had been bishops' Keen, used the same term of 
chapter for their corporate title, and grants 
Hindu to them were mmlu simply to the church 
and the canons serving it. It was probably 
owing to the revival of the llomiui, or, as it was 
called, Lhe civil, in distinction from Llie onium 
law, that Liu* term " college” reappeared, Olio 
of the earliest, ir nut the earliest, uses of iL is in 
a constitution of the Laterim C’uiineil (r. 42, 
1,(1) of 12J5, by which it is ordered Unit in tlm 
selection of a bishop by tho chaplor, ** linen 
uf Uio college n {dc, cdflrpin) urn tn lie appointed 
Lo take the votes. Tlie canons of Treves arc 
railed a, colLcjfLUDL in the hoailnute to a letter 
of Innocent III about Lhu same dale, lmt as im 
nllerimtivc hendnolo apeaku of the 11 chapter,” 
it is not certain that the first hendnoLe is cun- 
lemporury with the letter, In England, in 
the middle of the LhirleoiiLh century, wlum tho 
mania for monks and mail ns tori ns, in eluding 
the Ho-ealled regular canons, ami Lhe friars 
had clincl down, mid ji rovulaiun in favor uf the 
Hccular clerks, the ordinary clergy, had taken 
place, largely owing Lo the growth of lhu uni- 
vmilu's, collcgcH or collegium i-lvvuTlm* begun 
to be founded all over Llie country. During 
the numiudic pmhmmiuwe, the clerks hml been 
turned out of many oaLhedrals and inutienL en|- 
leciale ehurebus, mostly of prn-lhimpiesL ibilr, 
which had been founded on llm model of llu* 
cathedrals, like Bedford aiul St, Vralr.swulo’s nt 
Oxford, ami which roosisleil, like the rallrndmls, 
of bodies of secular ramms, presided ovit Uy w 


dean or provost, with a n chimin mil it as llujr 
firsL or nccnml chief oflumr, From 1*2511 nn- 
wnnto Ln the llefnrimiliun Him inw rm mini- 
pioa mul revival rd such id thusn old cnllrginir 
churches as hud survived, uud a ronshmi erer- 
tiun of new ones. The essential reulure uf lliem? 
new croatiuiiH was Lite eiulnwnieiiL uf a Imily 
of priesU lo live LogelluT in unr community, 
the older ones iu Hipuralu Imum h gal limul in a 
square round the cuummu ceuler. (lie chiirrh, 
tlm Inter ones gene rally in a mumnm loome. 

, . . Sometimes, as nl Hnwilmi in Ynrhshiru 
in 1200, a rich rimlury, worth, my, LiVIV n year, 
equivalent In .CiMOO a year of inudt rn English 
money, wan rut up into half ii dozen •' pro- 
1 given lo us luuuy piical*. wlin were 

bound lu lie resiilcul mid do lhe services 
More ufleu a parish church, niLimle in tin* place, 
from which some rium'-ssfnl prelale Imd sprung, 
wan Ukcu and muili llie suul uf u culiege uf 
orients. a unrulier uf neighboring parish eliundien 
being bought and their re venues up] imprinted 
to Llie college, while lhe iifqirujiriukd rhiiirI il-.h 
were served, either liy lhe lmnnliiT* of lhe ml* 
lege going out In Lliem hi do llie mi rvieci, nr, 
when Limy were Inn di.-dunl, by piTpeiind 
curaLcs nr vicars who were given 1 Ji>« IrssiT 
lithe* for Llieir living, while the gn-ui hllo-i 
and landed protierLy wen- token by ( he iihtiiI h i h 
of tlm cullrge, It is in t un m i l inn Willi I In-si; 
new fuuudiiluuiH Unit iu Kiigluml (lie leun 
M nnllegi! M is first fmind, 

Tim euvliral iiuiUuuw fiirtbminhi^ i* in (lie 
fnundLitiim ilei'il, iMnr, 2d, 12117, uf the nd- 
legmle ehureli (ruffi^'rilnm irr/iwjuui) uf Si, 
TIiujiiuh the Murlyr at (llawuey, imw pail nf 
lhu Lipwii of Tenryn in l'urnwall, by R‘e*h>i|i 
Broiiuseoinli nf Exeter (A\n hr A'/ 1 - A P| t/- /in»m -- 
comb, ud. IliuguiUin-lluiidiilph, lSS!i f p. 4-lb 
III! says he founds it for the spread id dhine 
worship and llie ineream; uf llie beauly mul 
Hiiluiulur id Lhe Ikiuko uf (iud uud gives lu it 
the parish eimreli of IViirvn wliieh was very 
puurmid tlm revenues uf llm rliuvrli id St. Un¬ 
dock (iu wliieh parish the rhiirrli shmd) whirli 
Imd long been divided inLn porhuns, being im 
diuihL an nneient collegiate rlmieli, ami a 
nrighboriiig palish church of St. l'enek for (In: 
fond and iiuiiuleikancc uf the clerks Hiving 
there fureviT. They are lu lie lliirleeu in 
number, the must usual mi mlit r of siieli e.-lsib- 
Ii h1 1 i 111 ' 11 Lh r nfLer “ f'lirisL ami his apn^lles 
twelve," uud are uspeeiully lUieilcd In lu* 
nillml Hiumlin- raiunis, aiirl In he gnvci'anl l.y 
Lhe Hume, nwtums and enjoy lhe like lihvrih-. 
as those of Hauler Gulheihil villi lliiiliin 
vir-UTH In serve under llii'iu iu lie- rlmir. k)n;> 
in Urn luuulier was lo lie " (lie ITm-lnr of I Im- 
HiTpuriiLe luidy 11 (fHunmiltirvtiUi'ifii) uniil ji rap- 
lain or warden could hi* fnrnmllv i*firlu\ved. 
Byji furLluT deed of Hcpl. I, 1270, rmir mure 
parish Huirches were niuuxerl in (lu* [-idli ginh> 
cliundi, mid in 1272 there is a provost iis hred. 
and the bishop infnrius ns ihul llie huiUUugs 
ami umiisiuiiH of llm cam urn laid lieen en-iicd 
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nf miitiji lumiH work, mid llin bare laud had been 
LUmud into gunluiiH ami orchards by Ilium, 
in return for which the obits, ur lliu nimivur- 
sariis uf Urn « 1 uilL|ls of them; find canons, wcro 
In lie celebrated forever ami Ha. spent mi thuso 
cunuim, vieura, and clerks allindiiip each. 
Urn Huccmuir, Hishup Peter (juiuuli in 12N3 
annexed lliu ancient prcbcmlul church of Ht. 
PrubuH and gave its j j ri’Lrin 1 h In the Proven try. 

In Llmt yi‘nr f I2HJI, two nimilnr colleges worn 
founded: line in Wales liy the 1 iinhn|i id Hi. 
David 7 *, who " nuiHlilurinj^ wlml ImaUli mid 
bulidiLv iiriMi .n [rum Um unanimous anil united 
company nf an calnhliHlicd colleen/' inado Iho 
church of Llniigiuluck rnllcgiiiU! (rn/fc^iuin/n 
Jndmm) fur 21 iwculnr ram mu rind ilm rnmiy 
vienra; and llic oilier in the county or Durham 
Ijy Anllmny lick, liiHlmp of Durham, who 
made! Iho cliurcli uf LimehcMcr collegiate with 
a dean anil seven jirclmiulnrics, The Maine prel¬ 
ate founded Hie collegium church of CIichLit- 
le-Slreel in 12S(1, and nfmiiulril mid enlarged 
Llial of HL Andrew Auckland in 1202. In 
MOD the term " ndleginU* church " ia fur the 
first limn a[i|ilit'd In Southwell MiiiNtcr, lho 
ArrhliiHlidfi of York's Notlinglmnirthiru qunai- 
cathedral, which hud ex hie 1 1 ainn; nl Irani Iho 
year 8(h); mid in Lilli Hie term ia uhciI of llm 
Mime iirelihiahoji'ri KilnI Hiding nf Yorkshires 
rpiuM-culhi'drul fnr the cumins id Hi. Jiilm of 
Ilcveriey, founded by King AUiclnLim ul inul llm 
year 110(1. Tin-iMTufurwiml Lliu lerrn hrnunn 
llie Inimical term for all such churches. ]n 
nil uf these, an in Iho cathedrals, a griuiwmr 
aiiiunl ami u snug mimed, nnd in the older and 
larger mien a theology school, were csticnLinl 
ami important fralurwi. ft is a mirioiia Hung 
lhaL though Lliu mnvcincnl in favor of colleges 
nf secular clerks wan no lean pronounced ul Lho 
universities Hum rlricwherc, if it did not origi- 
imln there, yel nunc of ihn curlier university 
colleges are no called. 

The earliest university collegia were nl Puria 
University. The universities nrigiually con¬ 
sisted. cd casual nsaqmhlicjj of clerka who lived 
in hired house* in the Iowiih, singly or in 
groups ns Llitjy ehoae. The CollcgliUd fouil- 
ua Lion guUmrcd them Logctlmr nml provided 
free lodging mid free living. Tho earliest 
aL Pnrifl, in Inter days called Lho Collcgo 
nf Eighteen U'nUtge th Du-huii) t wu oddly 
enuugli fouiuled hy an Englishman. Joyeo 
or Jnleey (Jiicmih) uf London, returning from 
a pilgrimage to Jerumdem win much struck 
with the arrangement by which the Hospital 
uf Hi. Mary nl Form hy mi ancient custom 
fiiuinled a ehmnber for poor clerks to live in. 
The (.-liamiellor nf Notre Dame, wjio was lho 
chancellor ami presiding genius of lliu uniyor- 
wily, wan proctor or governor of lliin hospital. 
With his nwuNUuco Joyce bought the room 
for JJfi‘2 on condition that lho hospital gov¬ 
ernor should always maintain eighteen beds 
HufTicienl fur bo many Bcholura-clcrku (scofarffmii 
c/crfci's) mul give them 12a. (nummoa) a nionlh 


each for maintenance, in return fur which l!io 
scholars-clerks were Lu enrry Lho ctors and holy 
water hnfuro Lho bodies of Lho flick who died 
in lho liotmiLol and sing every night the Seven 
Penitential Poulins. The deed of Dean Golden- 
beard (Nnrlmdnurus) and lho chapter of Turin 
confirming this arrangement was made in UflO 
(Doiii/lc, Chart. Un\u. Pam). The example 
act by Joyce of London was followed al lho 
Hospilid of HL Thomas lho Martyr (Locket), 
also a Lnmloncrj near Lho Louvre, by Iluhert, 
Count of DrciiXj m ILHfl, he providing a Hoparu to 
building in Ihn IninpUal known os the " IIouho 
of Llio lNini Hcholnra of llm Louvra. J> In 1200 
Holer or Nemours, Hishop of Paris, in what wna 
afLcrwarda known as tko College of Ht. llonord, 
founded hods for thirteen poor scholara, under 
Die wardenship of a canon nf Ht. Ilonor^, T^liia 
ton was only called the IIduho of tin? Prior 
Heludars of HL. Honor/;. Similarly, the Ht. 
NieholiLH louvre Collegu in 1217, lho Oriental 
College founded by direction of Pupa Innocent 
1V, in 1218, the great College of the Hurl]onne, 
which ultimately swallowed up Llm University 
itself, rounded by ltolierla of Sorhomm. enmm 
of Paris, in 1257, the Treasurers College 
founded by a treasurer of Rouen Cathedral 
in 1200, mul Llm College of Navarre, founded 
by Llm Queen uf Navarre and France in LJIM, 
worn all nailed, noL colleges, but houses of Puor 
Scholars. 

In England llm enrlicM known provision uf 
the Humn Hurl was nlnn in about the year 11H0, 
when Hiinnn of FarliiigLoii, in llniiijiHhiiu, 
Arululnacim of Duel nun, probably irnilaLmg Ml, 
Cross Hospital, Winchester, gave Min Almoner 
of Durham C'flllicclttil Monastery a manor which 
he InicL bought In maintain Lhreo ccholnrH of 
Durham School sent lu diuo ami Hlucp in Did 
Almonry Hospital by Llm Schoolmaster. Hut 
Lliis wan not for aclmmra of university slanding, 
The curliest English univcrflily cullegc was 
Hint of SL. Nichnlafl at Haliabury, founded in 
1202 by Giles of 11 ridpnrl, llisltop of Salis¬ 
bury, wJmro Diero was a univcrflily since 1200, 
for 2 chaplains and 20 pnor, honest, and 
Lcachablo scholars in a house by SL. Niuholna J 
Hospital, under llm wardenahip of a canon of 
the cathedral. This wo* called the House uf 
Lho Valley Hcholars uf Ht. Nicholas. Hu Lho 
first College uf Oxford University founded in 
1201 for 20 scholars living " at Oxford or 
wherever cl ho a university may chnuco lo Hnur- 
iflli, 11 Lu lie maintained by two or Lhreo chaplains 
managing eslulcH and living at Mnldon in Hur- 
rcy and Leaching Ul founder's kin grammar 
there, wilh named 11 the house or Lho Hcliolars of 
Mertnn. 11 after Waller hfcrlon, Jxird Cliahccl- 
lur of Kiighuid, its founder. In 12(i(l llifllmp 
Walter do la Wylo fouiuled a theological 
college at Halialniry for 13 priests lo study 
theology there under a provost, Grilled Ht. 
Edmund's house, In 1270 Merton moved his 
House of Scholars from Mnldon to Oxford, and 
iu 1274 gavo tlmm acodo of staUiLea, the model 
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uf nil future college statutes. But the word 
" college' 1 does not appear, Lhough it was in nil 
respects like a collegiate church, the Church of 
St. John the Bnptisfc being appropriated to it, sva 
Uig Church of SI. Edmund was to St. Edmund's 
College at Salisbury, the warden ami scholars 
sitting in the choir and holding precisely tho 
smug position in regard to it as the Dean ft ml 
canons did in mi ordinary cullcgiuto cliurch, 
At Cambridge Lho first college was originally 
founded ou Dec. 24, 12H0, in ulmosb exact 
imitntioii, conscious or unconscious, nf Joyce at 
Paris, by Bishop Ilnl.shnin of Ely, placing Homo 
poor scholars in the Hospital of fit. John at 
Cambridge (now St. John's Cull ego). But 
finding thnl the regular canons, who managed 
the Hospital, quarreled with them, on May 2H, 
I2t>5, be moved tlm scholars outride the town 
by fib* Peter's Church, which lie appropriated 
to them. Tho name the founder gave the 
college was the House id the Scholars nT tlio 
Bishops of Ely, and they were directed Lo follow 
the rule of the House of .Scholars of Merton at 
Oxford. It took its papular imine, by which it 
is still known, of Petcr-Houso from Lhe church 
which 1ms clinngcd its name fur that of St. 
Mary-tlic-Less. It ia nut till friar John Peek- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury, aa visitor, 
made ordinances for Merton in 1201, in which 
he speaks of Walter of Morton as " planter 
and rounder of your college 1 ' tlml lho word 
11 college 11 is used for any educational colle¬ 
giate establishment. 

ForLy years later, ICing Edward II, on Apr. 
2(1 p 1324, granted license to Ills almoner, Adam 
nf Broin, to found ff a college of scholars study¬ 
ing in divcia sciences, in honor of the Virgin ,J 
to be governed by a u rector. 11 The king in 1320 
approved statutes to be observed fr in the 
college of the scholars of the houso of the Blessed 
Virgin of Oxford, 1 ' ami the founder himself 
called it " the college of aoholnrs of tho House 
or Hall of the Dlogged Mflry/Mlio Church of St. 
Mary, now called the University Chinch, being 
appropriated Lo it, Tho popular name by 
which it is still known, Oriel College, came from 
some feature oT tile building. The next coliege, 
now Exeter College, was rolled in the royal 
license to Bishop Staplcdon of Exeter, its 
founder, a collegiate hall (aidam collegialcm) 
and named Stnplcdon Hull. It was the first 
college to which no church waa appropriated, 
having instead its own chapel within its walla, 
chiefly because tho church of the piiriuh in 
which it stood, St. Peter's in tho KasL, was oh 
ready appropriated to Merton. At Cambridge 
the term 11 collcgo" was first used in Lho license 
tu Edmund Gonville in I3-lh Lo establish " n 
college of twenty scholars mul to give a mime 
to it, mid lie gave it tho name of 11 Lhe house or 
hull of the annunciation of tho Blessed Virgin, 
in English. 'Gonville Hall. 111 It waa not till 
a generation later that the term “ college" was 
Li'ansTorrad from the society of scholars to the 
place they lived in. License was grunted to 


William of Wykehnm, Bishop of Winchester 
and ex-Lord Chancellor, in 1371) tu grant certain 
property lie Imd bought in Oxford tu found M a 
cot Lain college, bonne, or ball, and give il a 
muiic, for a Warden ami sevenLy Huhohirs study¬ 
ing in divers faculties in tho University of Ox¬ 
ford." Tin) mum* givmi wiw ,r in Lhe vulgar 
tongue, 1 Boinlc Marie College of Wynrhoiilre 
in Oxenfurd, 1 ” but a hurrying pimple mllcd it, 
and continue lu cull iL, New College, Oxford, 
in thin college the dointsLic rlinprl was fur Lho 
first time imule tin* largest ami uiusL impnrlanl 
pnrL uf Lho building, exceeding thu ilinn-iihin iih 
□ f inuny polish rluirehcH. This foundation 
deed of Now Colh go is the first example of Lhe 
word ” college" in English, it year earlier limn 
Unit given by Lho New English dictionary in a 
quoLiiliuu from Wycliffu, referring Lu Cbrisl 
mul his cullege nf npusLlcs. Three yearn Inter, 
Williuin of Wykeluim gave legal permanence lo 
the school he had been lmiiiiliiiuing, siiiei? 1373 
certainly and probably since 13IJU, nL Win¬ 
chester, by incorporating it, Loo, tm a college 
under the name of " Nubile Marie College nf 
Wyuclieulre " Lo coiinIhL of a warden mid 
70 scholars-clerks (ciffl/os cl /iru/rrrcs rfcrin), 
ilia identical term used by Juyee of Luinliin 
at Furls in 1JSO. Only the scholars in thin 
ease were nut of niulure age studying in 
the higher facilities, hut buys of 7 lu 1H 
years of ago learning grammar. This col¬ 
lege was placed under the guunliaiiHliip uf Lhe 
College of Oxford, Lo which it wiih Lu serve 
as a feeder, ami from which it wan exclusively 
rcmdUid. When the present culbge wuh 
finished in 1301, the founder niiiihi it mure 
like m\ ordinary cullegiate church by adding HI 
priest fellows Lu say niiiHHUH fur Ins soul, lull 
though with the warden they fur mad the govern¬ 
ing body of Lhe college, they never bnciiimj n 
part of the actual curpuralc body, which always 
remained 11 Hie warden and hc holurs-clerks,” 
This was ii new departure nf great importance 
in the liiaLory of education, especially as with 
the 70 11 poor and indigent” scholars — whom? 
poverLy was n very relative Lerm, us il cum- 
priacd sons of judges and masters in ilmn- 
cery mul ahcriila and other country gentlemen 
— were associated 10 gentlemen's suns {filii 
nobitinin) as boarders (ctuiiJMciisrdtvr) with them 

K g for llieir bourd. They came Lu lie 
n ns Commoners. In addition any buys 
who chose Lu come —and Limy enme lo the 
number of 00 or 100—were admitted in 
the school, though living, liku thu university 
flchulnra, in lhe city ni homo or in bulging*, 
buL Lliese InsL were nut recognized us part of 
Lhe foundation. The foundation deed* nf t.wn 
nuicli smaller foiiiulatimiu uf the same time 
nre preserved, one tlui House of Hehuhirs nr 
8choolluniso (Horn us MwJriNiirii or Domm kcu fn- 
riijii) of Wotton-muler-Edge in (lloiicoslei'Hhire, 
founded by Lady Katharine Berkeley (tj.v.) 
in 1384, the uLher the College of Bredgar in 
Kent, founded by subscription in 1397. Each 
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of these wuh ffir \i muster in grammar, who 
was Lo uijI as i’ll 11 ntry liiicHt, nml Lriif:li n grurn- 
iiiiir Mclmnl, and two noyH who were to net an 
puliiI teachers under him, mill liu and they 
were directed Lu live eollegc-wiHU (coUcgiflUter) 
together. ll in probable IhuL these fn undo Liu mi 
luul their mullein abroad, ns in a mighty ency¬ 
clopedia uf Cunuii Law (Hrit. Mu». MM. Rug u 
0, 15, 7) liy one James,. written about 1310, 
under the term 11 Collegium,” to the ipiealiun 
" Who eun furm a college? M the minim la, 
"Huy the men of any profession, Hiieli ns 
grammar leuehern (orutumutivi) tir of imy ot*- 
cupaLin]!, us bakers nml Lite like." It looks 
therefore ns if cullcginLe schools were already 
known before Wykehiini'M foumlulion. HuL if 
known Lo him, they are not known Lu ur. 

Wykelinm’s example wuh speedily imitated. 
Henry Chicheley, an eminent cniinn lawyer, 
one of the earl lent Hchulars of Winchester 
College and of New College, who hceumo 
Archbishop of Canterbury, fnmided in 1425 
a college at his native pi are, lliglmm Ferrers 
in NorthumpUmsIiii'e, in which he eollcgiiiled tlm 
parish churches, uLlucheil Lu it. tlm preexist¬ 
ing almshouse of thirteen poor men and Lho 
grammar Hidiool, and made tue grammar aeliool- 
luiiHter one of the follow*. He did not. huw- 
ever, unfortunately for it, aLlaeli Lliis college to 
lim College of All Holds, which he foumlml at 
Oxford in U37, and ho iL peiirihi'il. In Mil) 
King Henry VI fullnweil the example id bin god¬ 
father, Clnr'lieley, and began lo ohLuIiIIhIi, not 
at liin native Windsor, wliieh nlmuly piiHHcsseil 
the aiieienl College of Hi, I Jrnrgc'N, ImL at Eton 
near it, a college Hnhmil, culleginLiiig the parish 
(‘Imi i’li of ML. Mary, establishing a College of 
iSL Mary of Eton liy Windsor to cniiHmt of 
a pruvuHt and 25 sidmlnrs-elurks, studying 
grammar, an almshouse id 25 old men, and 
a free grammar niluml, At Llic name Lime he 
founded ,St. Niehohia' College at Ciiiuhridgo 
for n lector and 12 NchohiiH in the higher 
fuciillirH. In 1445 under Lhe influence uf his 
Heeretury Hcckmglun, anotliir of the early 
scholars of Winehesler, and Wayidlele, its hnad- 
mauler, whom lie transported to Eton ami made 
Provost there, lie ridnundeil bin colleges, in¬ 
creasing them to Llm mime number an Wykc- 
hiUu’n 70 scholars in eneh, with 2(1 " nnhle " 
luiiiiiiionora, and any nuiulier of oppidans who 
wished to aLleml the Free (Iraminur School. 
It in curious Lluil lie did not lake the step 
forward, an Chirlieley luul ilnue, of milking tin; 
iilUSlrr a lueinlier uf llm college. Min failure 
In do hm made Eton like Winchi'slor, both lhe 
ereatni’H nr the English lnililii* mi-IiumI sy.Hlem, 
a system id hoarding schools for llie iiiiper 
classes at high rail's, For the |mv or lhe 
master, .CIO a year, lining lixeil liy Mututi 1 , 
jmcmululnil 1 i"ih looking to fees, instead of In a 
rise in salary, for his reward, when the vidua 
uf money fell, and made the Free (iummiur 
Hehuol id KLon, supposed lu he free of tuition 
fcca, tlie most expensive and aristocratic in Llm 


kingdom. The colleges nf AlcusLcr, near York, 
fuuudcd by lli.shup HLillington, Lord Chancellor 
and Lisbon or Until and Wells, c. Mill, ami 
nf Jesus of llulherliam in Yorkshire, fnundod 
by one of the limL King’s College Buliolura, 
ThomiiH II other hum, Lord Chancellor and Arch- 
biHhop of York, in 1480, did lake this HLep. 
link tliOHU tmllcgcx comiifUed of a provuat to 
uinimgo the ]iru]ierty And preach, and theca 
fellows, wlui ware respet!lively to Lench free 
schools uf graiuniAr, mmg, and writing, Llui 
Inal including arithmetic and *' all acri vencra' 
cruft." In 1487 William of Wayufleto, llin 
ex-head minder id Winchester and ex-provost of 
Eton, uftmvimlH Lord Chancellor and llishop 
cd Winchester, founded Magdahm College at 
Oxford, and iilLmdicd to it a grammar hcIiooI. 
and pnrLieuiurly ordered that the hoya hIihuM 
not Im laken From grammar and put nu to 
become trim his leva, i.c. lu atudy philmiunhy and 
logic, until they luul become thoroughly profi¬ 
cient in Llioir olaaaieal authors, llo alHO at- 
tiiehed In it a gruimnnr school at Ids native place 
of WninfleoL in IjiucoliiHhire hot did not make 
llm hoys there an integral part or Jiin college, 
l'urly years Inter, the grcaLenL of all educational 
college founders iii’cjhc hi Thomas Wolsey. Lord 
Chancellor ami at the name lime Archbishop of 
York ami llinliop of Durliiim and cardinal. 
M Thu whirligig id time bringing about ita 
revengOH," he reversed the proceedings of the 
IwelfLh eentury and dii[)])rnHHiid nun mat erica 
wholesale for bin two colleges, turning HI. 
Frllieswilie's Priory into Cardinal College at 
Oxford, anil Hi. Peter's anil other munnsLoricH 
in Lu Cardinal College at Ipswich, Lhe one for 
100 follows, Lho oLlier for a warden nml 50 
boys, hut on his Hill, llicso great founda¬ 
tions ceased when they had hardly begun Lu 
he. The mm, however, redounded by Henry 
VIII, became Christ Church, Oxford, partly 
a millmdnil, partly a iwllugo, which nffrnti 
/jrir vxrvltfmr.c Lhe older title uf " the II oil a e." 
A Hinull fragintmt of Lhe Ipswich endow in ent 
wan hestowi'd un the grammar aeimul, which 
had existed lung before Woleey and flourishes 
fiLiil. 

Though llm cduealirmal colleges wore some 
of the most iinpurtaut, they were by noincnnu 
Lhe iniiHt inimiTuuN of the colleges foumhul 
between 12.10 nml 11,41. Not only were colle¬ 
giate ehurehi'H id the ordinary type, in which 
i liureli Hi-rvircH runic first uinl education only 
iiii’idcutally, ln*ing fnuiidi il all over the cinudiy 
Ihmugli Lhe wlnde period, hut the HUhnnlliiuti: 
Imdies of cleiieH lULnelird to the eiilla'dmls 
were iiicm |imalnl in eulleges also. Tlu 1 Vicars 
Choral, or eliuir deputies uf the cminus ul York 
mid Hereford, at Lincoln unit Hmilhwell ami 
elHuwhere, were inenrporuLi’d; the chantry 
pricHls, tlm priests endowed In sing for Hinglu 
people's hi ii i Is, ns at York and Sou Lh well 
miimters, and even at lurge parish cluirch qb 
like Hull and HusLon, received cnminon en¬ 
dowments and were incorpuraLcd as a body; 
i5 
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tho choristers also were sometimes consti¬ 
tuted a fiiiparato college with separate estates, 
Not less than two hundred of these colleges, 
bon idea University and School Colleges, existed 
in 1545, But with the educational colleges as 
well na the guilds and brotherhoods, which re¬ 
produced tlio Homan collegia, they wdtd all 
swept into the act for tho abolition of nil such 
corporations! commonly called the Chantries 
Act, of 1545, whioh empowered Henry VIII to 
confiscate them all to pay for his wnrs with 
France and Seebland. This net \vns for IlciU’y'a 
life, nncl lie died before he had confiscated more 
than a dozen colleges. A new Chantries Act 
wab passed in llm second year of Edward VI, 

IB4B. From this the colleges of tho universi¬ 
ties and tho three collegiate schools attached 
to them with tho cathedrals worn exempted. 
All the rest were absolutely abolished, Even 
now colleges, such as Thornton in Lineal iib hire, 
which, when tlw> maruve Ulrica had b<j,ea ahoUalvcd 
between 1535 and 1540, hart been converted 
into aollegcn by Henry VIII himself, though 
education had been given in them a place 
almost as important as in the university coL 
leges, worn now dissolved, In the now cathe¬ 
drals, into which somo of bho old cathedral 
manats tcrios aucl greater ah boy a were converted, 
the schools were mode an integral part of tho 
new cell ego, and the imino of " coUcro" at 
Gloucester, Bristol, Worcester and clscwhoro 
superseded that of "abbey 1 ' and "priory" Mill 
hns left its memory in College Streets and Col¬ 
lege Greens. But with these excop Lions, and 
that of the College of Surgeon h, nil tho colleges, 
which survived the year 1548, 13 at Oxford, li 
at Cambridge, with Winchester, considered 
part of Oxford, and Eton, part of Cambridge, 
were ciluoational. IIciujq the term " college' 1 
cnino to bo regarded as meaning exclusively 

an educational establishment. 

. Tho foundation of colleges did not ccasri at 
tile Reformation. But tlionceforwnrcl colleges 
wore, with the single exception of Westminster 
Collegiate Chur oh, which maintained what fov 
three centuries, was the chief school of London, 
and for a century the chief school in England, 
eololy educational. Edward VI designed great 
law colleges at Oxford and Cambridge which 
never Gflino into existence. Private honefnefcorH 
Were more successful. At Oxford Sir Thomas 
Pone created Trinity College in 1554 in what 
had been Durham College, tho Oxford Col¬ 
lege for eight student monks from Durham. 
Sir Thomas White, it successful merchant Lailov, 
founded St, John's College in 1655 in tho 
deserted college of the Cistercian a. After 
several futilo attempta, Gloucester College, the 
college of tho southern tieneclictino monk a at 
Oxford, which hail aunk into au unendowed 
hafl, reappeared na Worcester College in 1714, 
Wadlnun Collage was founded iti 1012, a be¬ 
lated imitation of the old colleges, by Nicholas 
WadUata and hri wife', while lkdadRato Hftti, 
au ancient house of scholars, blossomed into 


Pembroke College in 1024, through the of furls 
of tho Municipal Corporation ot Munition, 
solicitous to find n place of higher education fur 
the scholars of Abingdon Grammar School. 

At Cnmbridgo tho Puritan Chancellor of LUu 
Exchequer, who hiul firat ubliuncd prnfennrml 
as chancellor of the court created lo deal with 
the con fia cm led moniwleriwJ and collegia, Sir 
SVill Lor Mrtdmay, founded Emmnimoi I'nlli ge 
in 1684j nndSidnoy Siibsdx Gollt?go v'ua founded 
by Lady Sidney, Counter af fruiwcx, in 150(3, 
A successful strolling player and acLrir-inalinger, 
Edward Alleyn founded a ruMinr pinch¬ 

beck imitation of Wmchebler and Hum mdlvgL'rt 
at Dulwich, near London, culled the 11 Cullcdgo 
of God's Guifl,” in IQ10 for n mu*Lcr, Warden, 
anil 4 fellows, of whom one wiui preacher, the 
second flchoolmnalcr, the third uslicr of l)iu 
school, and the fourth organist or Sung Scluiol- 
maaler, with 12 poor scholnra. lhiL na Lho 
founder married a young wife before he had Cully 
endowed the college, Hie foundation lingered in 
n scwn-morilmnd condition Cur three cimtimea, 
until tho growth of London made it hloisoin 
into quo q[ the wealth lest of nchuul [oumklhmH 
in the second half of tin: nineteenth century. 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector uf the CujinniJii- 
wctilth af England, founded, out of the revenues 
of the lUscRlabhttUi'tl Dean and Glmptur, a 
Univeraity College at Durham (n.u.) by fell wo 
pa ton L of May 15, 1057. An ordiiuinco giving 
ib power to prmib degrees ru> a univeraity wiw 
drafted in 1050. tint the H return lioTi camo 
before it was pnsacd, and in 1000 tho college 
ceased to be, and ilia Chapter wilh res timid. 

No other college acorns to have been fpiimJml 
in England for a period ot nearly Uvu cen¬ 
turies from tho rci^n or James 1 lo the vuur 
1800. Then a contingent, bequest hi dirtaiAl nf 
heirs, mnda nearly a century before, of iJie 
mail Irani whom Downing Hired lakes ila 
name, was made effective by tho Court of 
Chancery in the creation of Downing College, 
at Cambridge. It wna nearly half a century 
more before a new crop of colleges began to 
urine, not an university colleges, but fichool col¬ 
leges. TIicho purported to he aider the fnaliion 
of AYmehcatef and Eton, but Jor Dig viiosL 
part boro no resemblance to them except in 
name and the fact that they wero secondary 
schools entering for the richer classes. The 
first of thorn was Cheltenham Colic go v which 
had none of tho charaderisticB of a college. 
It wna not in any sense a corporation; it hail 
no corporate property mid its members were 
not ccitiptiilivc. It wua merely u private nrt- 
vgiiLuiq school run by n nil ruber of tho old 
Anglo-Indian civil servants and military men 
who flocked lo Che I Leu Inn n for its waters 
and its cheapness. They’ combined in lfctifl 
to hire laud and buildings and n headmaster. 
Tide, school entered at first entirely' iib it Rtill 
does largely, for day boys. But it was run 
on 11 puttie- school tinea '* and wna fmccDBBfuh 
In 1804, by being incorporated by Act of 
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l’urlinmml, il hr.name an endowed achaol with 
an incorporated governing budy T mid fln, La that 
cxloal, a cullcge iii Lhe proper sense. Marl- 
boroujih Collide, in was of the 

same hind, except Llml the people wlio nub- 
Acribad Ln il wire drawn from nil over Eng¬ 
land nud coiiNinLail chiefly of clergy and cleri¬ 
cally-minded laymen, largely lawyers, inn Lend 
of military men. Il nuiiud at being n cheap 
Rugby, a hoarding kcIlouI fur u lower middle 
clous. Hi. Peter's College, Hadley, in Ilcrk- 
flhire, floinu flvo miles from Oxford, won a 
real school college, founded with a deni and 
n code of slutuUa by William Hewcll, a Wyke¬ 
hamist himself, on Lhe model of Wvkeliiuri’N 
foundation, as modified by Rotherham, Lhe 
warden being Lhe headmaster and Lhe wwmt- 
ant masters lhe fellows, who lived and acted 
together ns a body corporate, though per¬ 
manent endowment and legal incorporation 
did n oL come lill 1HG1. HI. Andrew's College, 
Hrndfield, founded hy the rector nud owner 
of Jlrntlficlil, near Heading, wns founded ill 
1 HnO on a Himilar model, with the founder ns 
warden nud lhe musters his appointees; hut 
il did uni ulitaiii a royal chnrLcr nud incor¬ 
poration lill IH02. Wellington College, also 
in Jlcrkhliirr, fmmdrd by Hitlmcriplion in honor 
of Lhe Duke of Wellington in IB,Ml, like Clif¬ 
ton College iu I MOO Malvern College in IH02, 
and Mnilcyburg College iu IHfll, all ranking 
among the "ureal Public Suliooln " of Eng- 
huid, followed in quick auccwwion. fiiiico 
limn so-called colleges, which are merely 
rtchoolfl ami often merely privnto schools, biicIi 
as HrighLon and Eastbourne colleges, liavn 
been and are being founded in every year 
Limb posses. In 1H70 Kcldc, and in iW7d Hert¬ 
ford Colleges were founded at Oxford, nud in 
DM2 Htdwyn College at Cambridge, hut thin 
is mil recognized as n college of the imivondty. 

At the fldino time so-called colleges, not 
of Lhci school but of Lho univeraiLy type, linvo 
been founded nil over the coimtry, l)eginning 
with University College and King's College, Lon¬ 
don, in 182H; Owe ns Co 11 ego at Manchester, 
now Lite Univcraily of Manchester, in 1G51; 
Mason's College iu Ilirminghnm in 1870, now 
a college of Hirmingham University, founded in 
1000, and many more. The term has been ex¬ 
tended and mane common in Lhe so-enllcd Train¬ 
ing College for Elementary School Teachers, 
built by government nid broadcast, Nownny 
privaLo individual eels up a private adventure 
school, hero to-day and gone to-morrow, and any 
town or county council sets up a technical 
Nchnol, paid for out of Lhe rales, and dubs 
il a collego, so that the term llircnlnna to 
become a pretentious nnmo for a secondary 
school, with a secondary connotation nf a 
nlnco of r ‘university" or technical education 
far those over 10 years of age, A, F, L, 

COLLEGE, THE AMERICAN. — General 
Introduction. — The origin of Lho American 


college an lho one distinctively American edu¬ 
cational typo and lho complex problems Llmt 
confronL that liifltilution to-day eannoL be 
understood njmrt from llicir hhlor'icnl hetting. 
With Lhe IlenaiHsance iii Europe in Lho elevciilli 
century cnnio Lho university, with iLs four de¬ 
partments, the aria course and the professional 
schools of law, medicine, ami Lhculugy. The 
nrU course, of which the American college is 
the lineal descendant, was everywhere regarded 
ns preparatory to profession id studios. Its 
purpose was to lay a broad and general foun¬ 
dation fur the specialized studios of the higher 
faculties. Not lung; after the cluae of Lho 
Middle Ages, a modification of the aria course 
liegnn which lias continued to Lhe present day. 
The elementary studies were gradually crowded 
down into Lhe programs of preparatory insLi- 
luLiuna, mid more advanced studies Look their 
places. The Irivhun,— grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic. — which aL first led to the A.M. degree, 
was littli* by little relegated to a new type 
nf school which developed to prepare students 
for lho nrLa course. Hut even aiLcr Lho Hcn- 
jiiaaimcc mid the IlcfurnmLiuu had thus af¬ 
fected the Lriviuin, the arts course retained 
its distinct relationship lu Lhe professional 
schools. The Renaissance, wiLli the ideal uf 
culture for ilfl own sake, left a lusting liiunnn- 
laLm inipresainn on the old arts course. Tim 
wider vision nf the new learning regarded Lite 
college course no longer as n mere prepara¬ 
tion fur the ntudy of three traditional pro¬ 
fessions, but rather as a liberal training lead¬ 
ing directly in eJTectivc participation in Brora 
nf now nclivilics. 

With the Hefnrmuliun in Germany eaino 
changes which led to a now type of university 
and eventually In n school system with 
no iuUTmcdinLu imdiluliim unrulli) to the 
early arts coursn. In lime lhe cullngci wiLli 
its dormitory system ami secluded life dis¬ 
appeared, ami m the commercial‘ Iowiih of 
Germany lho modern typo of university de¬ 
veloped. At the same lime several new types 
of preparatory schools were [minded wlueh 
gradually developed into the modern gyin- 
nnmuins with courses loading directly Lo Lhe 
universities. This was not, however, with¬ 
out periods of Lr mini Lion characteristic nf 
Lhe origins of schools in nil countries. The 
now Lypa of preparatory school edged its way 
in bo tween the old grammar school and Lhe 
arts course, overlapping in both directions. 
After a long period, during which lho fields 
of the several types of Uiflliluliona wero but 
vaguely defined, a lino was drawn in the nine¬ 
teenth century between the gymnasium ami 
the university, leaving lo lho funner virtually 
the entire arts cuurao of the oarly uni vend Li i n. 
Tima Lho German imlvcraity abandoned the 
old ideal of liberal education and general 
mental diRciplIno in favor of specialized tech¬ 
nical training. The Reformation in England 
bad no such effect on Engliah higher schools. 
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The colleges of Hie English universities, with 
tlioir senamte buildings, orgftnism. lione, and 
community lire, were ao firmly established, bo 
fortified by tradition, so safe from the mi¬ 
cro n cl imeiita of bUl to secondary schools, llml 
they iinve survived, with insignificant changes, 
even the iiisiatcul demands of modern times. 
Instead of the somewhat miLagoniHlic gym¬ 
nasium, there arose in England the great 
public Bchoola — such its Winches ter, Eton. 
— dominated by the universities mul 
sympathy with them. Tima Lliu Eng- 
lisli college 1 ms retained us its aim the train¬ 
ing of the faculties for use in all LIig nocilfl of 
life,— its ideal a liberal rather Lhaii a techni¬ 
cal education. 

It was this arts course and this ideal that 
the early settlers sought to transplant in 
America, and here almost at once began the 
Old World cusLpm of crowding down tho ele¬ 
mentary subjects into tlic programs aT the lower 
schools, From tho founding of Harvard 
College in 1030 to tlio present day, this pro¬ 
cess has continued. Toward Lhe end of the 
eighteenth century, thin process helped to cslnb- 
lisn the academy, in some respects nil inter¬ 
mediate school between the colleges and tho 
□Id Latin grammar schools. Tho history of 
llic academy suggests tho Gorman gviminsnim. 
It took over maro and moio uf tho work of 
the early college; and tho college j‘e. 4 ponded, at 
first rather reluctantly, to the conn Lout nrea- 
sure to add now subjects to Us curriculum, 
When the prescribed course was found Lo give 
the student a little of every tiling and not 
much of anything, the overloaded curriculum 
broke down of its own weight. Then Lhe 
elective system evolved na a means or relief 
and helped Lo continuo the process that had 
been going on for centuries. Inevitably the 
average aga of graduation from college was in¬ 
creased by sever id years, demands came for a 
shortening or the college course, and tho wholo 
question of Lhe place of the College of Liberal 
Arts in American life became one of increas¬ 
ing importance, (See articles on College 
C ounsQ, Length of; Graduation, Aqe of.) 

Meantime the most significant influence an 
the college from below has been the growth 
of the public high school. Under independent 
municipal management and enthusiastic pub¬ 
lic support; responding mere and moro to tho 
demands for practical education; of recent 
years conscious of its power and throwing ofT 
tho shackles of callage control; reaching 
farther and farther into the domain once held 
by the colics alone; the public high school 
has produced in America a situation similar 
to the one which in Germany long ngo resulted 
in the elimination of the arts ooui'sc as a sep¬ 
arate institution. From nbovo have cmnn 
two movements, first, Lhe establishment of 
many professional schools with high school 
graduation as the standard for admission; 
and, second, the development of graduate 


schools of nrLfl under the influence or Gcrmnn 
universities. Tho old English arts course 
and the new German aria cuurne, with con¬ 
flicting ideals, have produced Home eunfiifdon 
wherever they have found their way into tho 
same institution. Few miniiuinLralurs have 
seen dearly the distinct up here mid function 
of each Lype of arts courHc, TJib result lias 
been wlmt in called tho invuniun uf the liberal 
arts course by professional studies. Iimvit- 
nbly Llm college within the university linn 
suffered by IIiIh confusion with graduate 
schools. It has failed lo keen its distinct 
sphere, to retain a lucidly ur indent nimi de¬ 
voted primarily to its needs, or tn develop a 
pedagogy of iLs (iwn, nmilo imperative by 
changing conditions of hizp of classes, curricu¬ 
lum, and social needs. All of Llieso historical 
movements, except the development in America 
of Lhe graduate nils course under German 
influence, havo idlYcteil alike the college wiLliin 
the university, whether under slide or pri¬ 
vate control, and the isolated hiiiiiU college. 
Out of it all the greut problem uf (lie college 
him cuino iiwtoLonily lei the fnmi. The curly 
years or tho twentieth century murk a period 
of trial nod transition fur Lius college, Lhe out¬ 
come of which id not yet evident. 

Definition of the College. — The nearest 
approach to a generally accepted ddlihilitm 
of what should mmsliluLn a college is that 
framed by the Carnegie Foundation fur Lhe 
Advancement of Teaching ( 7 . 0 .); "Alt iiiHlitu- 
Lion Lo bo ranked ns a cuIIurm iuuhI Imve nl 
least six proresHora giving their ciiLira lime Lo 
college mul univorHiLy work, a coiirnc uf four 
full years in liberal nrto and sciences, and should 
require for admission, not less Lb an Lhu usual 
four yoarfl of academic or high school prepara¬ 
tion. or its equivalent, in addition in Li in pre- 
ocailemio or grammar school studies." I 11 thin 
definition four years of preparation Tor cnllrgi* 
arc supposed to cover fourteen uni to, n unit lining 
a course of five periods weekly throughout an 
academic year of Lhe preparatory school, 

As a nuilLcL' of fact, however, the terms 
n college " and " university " usually indicate 
something inferior to the tdimdnrtl set by Die 
Carnegie Foundation. Although nearly a thou¬ 
sand. institutions in tho United Slates ami 
Canada call themselves colleges or univorsilics, 
not 0110 fourth of these lire standard institu¬ 
tions, according to Dig definition given almve. 
So long as there in 110 general agreement con¬ 
cerning lhe lines of demarcation between high 
school mul cullcgc and between college and 
university, Lhorc are found minii'roiiH “ univer¬ 
sities " that arc inferior in all csHimLiids In Dm 
heLLer city high suIiooIh. Nrir, unfurLuimLely, 
can it be determined whether nn iunliL 11 Llmi 
meets tho standard by an examination of its 
publications, far Lhero is frequently n grievous 
discicpancy between the promiso of Llm enla- 
IngiLo and the performance or the 11 college.” 
Until the standardizing influences recently 
SB 
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begun have hud further Lime Tor uplifting and 
climinnlimi unions iiiHlitulimiH umpiring Irj rank 
riM c(iIIi?k c - h j Mil! iun.il IriirtlworLliy lints ni’U Llioau 
approved hy Lhe Central Education Hoard 
(ry.u.) mul llm Carnegie roumlulhm fur Ilia 
Advancement uf Teaching. 

Histouical Devjilqfmknt. — (DuLailml uc- 
lmiiihLh uf lliis development id the linin’ ini- 
liiniuiiL colleges uru given under curb separate 
Lilli 1 , c. if, Harvard, Yule, etc.) Aiming Him 
‘21,000 permum who nuiuu Lij New England from 
KJ'JO Li 101(1, llm iliilc nf Uni UMHcluhling 
nf Dm Lung Parliament, were ul.miil Mil) 
graduate ,h til Cambridge mid OxfunL Thin 
proportion uf um< grmhiuLe In idiiiuL 200 uf 
poimluliim wart im large as prevailed In liny 
country in Llu* Heveiiternlh iTiilurv, These 
ii inn brought with them Hindi college h Lull dun In 
mill nirdliiiilH an Lliry hurl known. Harvard 
Cullcge (tj.if.), founded in 1000, which fur mum 
Hum fifty years remained llu; only college in 
America, wiih largely Llu* prmltieL uf Emmanuel 
(.Juliet;* 1 , Cambridge, Emmumul wuh u Purilnn 
fuuiuliilion, nmdu by Sir W id Lit Mildnmy in 
IfiHJ. Il in lolil that Sir Waller, who wax llm 
chancellor uf L]m cxchripirr uf Quern Elizabeth, 
wiw linked hy the great Quern regarding liin 
laying nf llu; Puritan foundation. Ilu in nuiil 
tu have replied: 11 Tar liu iL from mu In enuu- 
Leuuneu anything contrary Lu yum I’HtuhliHlmd 
laws, Iml (aside hu added) 1 have hcL an rirnru 
wliinli, when il becomes im uuk, (hid iilimn 
knows wlinl will he llu; Trail Llimutf.” From 
llu; neoril lliitH planted apriuig Llu; first college 
nf Auuiriau, tuul hu, hi il degree, uuuiy ulhur 
cullogus in Lilli following geiieniLimiH. 

Jolm CuLluiij Thomas Shepard, and Thulium 
Hunker, builders of llir early MussruduiHcLlH 
CimiinuuwculLh, wan* gnuhuilrii of Cambridge 
and uT EnmiomieL Fruin Magdalene, Cam¬ 
bridge, ciiiiiu the firnL president uf Harvard 
College, Henry DmixLer (qj*,); from Trimly, 
Charles Chumiry (r/.u.), llm second president; 
from PidurlicniHi! came John Norton, Lho inter¬ 
preter of Die doctrine iviul discipline of. Mu; 
Church; from Trinity uIhij came Urn leader uf 
the lhiy euluny. John Wild limp; from Jr .huh 
camo the npoHLIe Lu the Indiana, John Eliot 
(y.u.); frnm Knimimuel came, above all others, 
John Harvard who, through liiH honks 

and u gift of half nf lux estate, though Hinall, 
he mum; the foimder In a peculiar House nf Dm 
college in the new Cambridge. It may lm 
added lliiii Llu* larger number of college-bred 
men uf Llu* New England eolunicH were found 
in MuMiudiuaeLlH Hay. Of Lin* 100 huiiIn who 
came nveriii Llu * Muyjttnnr nuL mu; 1 mil reneived 
a eulb'ge degree. Elder MrmvMer wiih the indy 
lijiiTidly eihintlnl man in Llu; e*iiii|uiny, lull 
Ida educulinii bud nut uuvei ed I Im full miiver- 
hiL y period. The rehiLum hnLweeu Dio old 
Cuiuhridgo and the higher rduniLimi in Amrr- 
ien, Dierofuro, in a reiuLinii deliuile, vital, and 
for many yeurfl (Inminant. 

AlLhuugh Hcvciitenik yearn hoforo Harvard 


College wan RHtiiblialiRil ciiuleavorH had lii'en 
made In fuuiul a college in Virginia, il was nob 
until 10IIJ LhaL a pmiuuieiiL charter was uh- 
Luiiu'd. Even then il wiih not obtained with¬ 
out oppri.Hiliom When Dr. JamcH Hlair, a 
SrulLish Episropid i lergynmn, the rounder nf the 
ciillege, went lu ALlurnuy-t iimcnd iSuymmir wiLh 
Die ruyid eominaml Lu prepani n charter, he 
wiih met by remmmlrnuueH agaiunL Lite expennivn 
liherality, Seymour *leelariug lie nnw no ucen- 
Hiim fur a cudlegu in Virginia. Dr. Hlair replied 
LhaL miiiiHlerfl uf Llm idiureb were needed lucre, 
on the in n]ilu of Virginia Inul huiiIh ah well an 
Dwhu rn I'Jiglmid, ami lliaL a college wim ncct*H- 
Hnry Lu educate them. J ' Snubd " exclaimed 
hVyinuur in reply, " damn Lhcir mmlil J^et 
Llieiu make tmiURRii. 11 Hut Llm charter wah 
Himu grauleil, and Llu* college entered u|iim a 
eureer uT nm.H|ierily which, with certain lapHDfl, 
it eiijnyeil down lu Llu* lievoluLinnary War. 

Tin? fmmduLiuu of Yale Oollege (rj.e.) in the 
lirriL year nf the eigliLeeulh cenLiirv wan like- 
winu the result id a lung-cunLinued nndcayor. 
Ah early an HUS, ten years ufLcr llie beginning 
uT the New Ilivvon colony, Htepn, which pruved 
lu lie ineUuclive, were Lakcii fur the sLurLing 
of n college. More Limn (IfLy yearn elapsed 
before llu* actual foundation wns made. In 
Llu* lirsL year nr the eighteenth cenlury a few 
lniiii.Hli’iH uf tho euluny petitioned Llm aulhuri- 
lic.i fur a charier, and also cugngcrl to give 
their own hunks for its eiidowmciit. The 
charier as granted indicated a denim lu mihulil 
and propagate Llm UliriHliau ProLuslunt religion 
hy a auiicesHum of learned and orthodox men. 
It alnu expressed Llu* winli LliaL Dm youLli might 
lie iiiHLnieLed in llm arts and Heieuce.H, and might, 
through llm lilesHing uf Almighty (hid, he liLLed 
for employment IjuLIi in Chureli and Slain. 

Almost lifLy yearn jiiiHHed ufLcr the fnumla- 
Liim uf Yuln hefure Die I’HlahliHlimcnb nf tmoLher 
collegi?. In 174H PriueeLun, in J7. r i 1 (hiiuiuhia, 
in 17"i7 Lhe UnivcniLy of PcnnHylviuiin, in 
17111 llrown UniversiLy, in 1700 lluigcra, in 
1770 DnrlmnuLh, reprcnenL Lhe nobln fliuitiefl- 
Hinn. (See articles nu each iiiHtilulinn.) 

Thnsu hix colleges, together with Harvard, 
William and JInry, and Yale, wmi largely the 
irmhiel of Llm Church. Harvard College wna 
mimled chiefly for tin* purpose of maintaining 
a creed and for Lhe cdueutinn nf miiuHter.i. 
Of il* 7(1 gnuluulcfi heLween III Pi and 10.1(1 at 
leant 111 haeanui liiiniHleiH. Iitilvml, uf all Dm 
grndmilcH down tu 1700 inure than liulf were 
clergymen, A rdmilui 1 propnrLiim prevaileil 
at Yale for ilH lirn t half century. (Hen ( Oi.u:m: 
(illAmrATKH, PllUl'CHHlliNAli ] brtTIIIIIIITIU^ UK.) 
Tlu? chief aim uf the fuumleiHaiid curly frienda uf 
Priiirelnu Wuh Lu fnnuHli lie* ( ’liureli, mid es[ie- 
cially Lheli* own Immeli nf it, Dm PrcnhyLermn. 
with able miniaturH. Their Hecrmdnry purpiuto 
wiih In provide a liberal edundirm fur all rliixflt'H. 
(hilumbiu hud for its Jlr.nL guveninrH ndninters 
nf the Church nf lOngland and iiIhu of Din Pres¬ 
byterian, IiUtheran, Dutch llcformeLl, and Ilia 
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French Protestant churches; and Jta first class 
of eight students vvna taught in llio vestry room 
of the echoolhouae attached to Trinity Church. 
In the organisation of Brown University Lne 
Baptist Church, ami in the organization of 
Rutgers College the Dutch Reformed, exer¬ 
cised n controlling influence. In tho charter 
of Ilutgara it is aflirmed that it was founded for 
the education of youth in the learned languages, 
liberal arts anil sciences, and especially in divin¬ 
ity, preparing them for the ministry and other 
gootl ofticos. The planting of Dartmouth was 
tho result of the great religious awakening of 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

In the establishment, therefore, cif tho nino 
colleges planted beforo the outbreak of tho 
Revolutionary War, English conditions pre¬ 
vailed. Tho motives, too, were religions or 
ecclesiastical. In moat cases the mo Lives wero 
sectarian, but with the narrower motive was 
mingled n largo human purpose. Religion 
was used ns a method for the bellerment of 
men and u for the glory of God, J ' as well as to 
promote denominational enlargement. 

Tho Declaration of the Hh of July, 1770, 
contained intimations of our intellectual nnd 
nondeinic freedom from Great Britain. So 
fundamental and vital was Lho separation that 
the suggestion was nude to establish a now 
language in Lhc place nf the English, Acta 
winch niado the colonies independent in politi¬ 
cal and civil affairs wise sewed lo make them 
independent in affairs educational, In this 
condition tho United States Lurried for aid nnd 
comfort to the traditional enemy of England— 
Franco. French o/Ticcrfl, commanding French 
armies and French flee La, coil pc rated with 
the American forces. Fron oilmen, gentlemen 
of scholarship and culture, visited llio country 
for EoiGntifio, literary, or political purposes. 
Tha American Academy cf Aria anil Sciences 
(g.u.), incorporated in Massachusetts in 1780, 
proposed to give Itself 11 tho nir of France, 
rather than of England, and to follow tho 
Roynl Acoderny rnthorthan the Roynl Society . 11 
President John Adams said that it was the talks 
which lie had with scholars in Paris tlmt gave 
him the idea of the formation of tliD Academy. 

The French influence exerted upon tho gen¬ 
eral educational condition is indicated in vari¬ 
ous ways. In 1784. the corporation of Harvard 
College received an oiTor from the King or 
France ta furnish a Botanic garden, which tho 
college desired to establish, with every species 
of seeds and plants which might ho required 
from Ills royal garden at his own exponeo, 
At tho sumo lime, too, an atLempt was made 
to^ found a French Academy of Arts anti 
Sciences in Ainoricn, with headquarters in 
Richmond. I La projector, Quesuny, was llio 
grandson of tho famous French pliilaaophor 
and economist, Queanny, who wna Court 
Physician to Louis _ 11 iq Fifteenth. He came 
to this country to aid in the Revolution, serv¬ 
ing aa a captain in Virginia. After giving up 
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military life because of ill health, lie Irnvclul 
through the country, and in tiuwi travels con¬ 
ceived the idea of introducing French urla inul 
culture, helievinp, alBu, that lie caultl multiply 
tiic relations uniting France and this country. 
Tho insLituLion woa Lu he nnliimiil, having 
branches ill Baltimore, PliRadulpliitt, anil Nnv 
York, aud nlso inlernnlluunJ, being aJIiliiUml 
with similar hmtitiitiuiia lu Eurupc. IL wim 
designed to give wlnil we might now cull 
graduate instruction, lls curriculum wax huA 
ficiciitiy broad, mcbuVmR lortigu Imimingrn, 
malhemnlica, iirchiLucluru (civil nml military), 
painting, sculpture, ongrrmug, nxporimenial 
physics, astronomy, geography, c Ih!?i linlry . 
mineralogy, botany, mmloiny Uuirimn aiirl 
veterinary), mid nntiind history. _ This en¬ 
deavor interested many jicrjiik: both in Amrricn 
and France, No less Ilian pixly thousand 
franca were mined Luward llie endowment. 
Among tlm subscribers Lo Lite fund were about 
n hundred of tho repr ch nit Inti \th of Llio bunt 
culture of Virginia. On July J, 17kfl T the cor¬ 
ner atone of llin building wilh laid lit fliihinriml, 
and ona professor wan appoiutifdr llu wa* Dnr- 
tar Joan lloucllo. Ihit in 1780 France was in no 
condition to enter into achenwa of education or 
aihcr propngnmlism outimta nf her own territory, 
and tho formal endeavor priiHciilly emtio In mi mid. 

On tho tombstone of Thulium Jeffersmi, at 
Monticello, aro three iiincriplioiiH indicating 
that ho was Lha author of lhc Itaclnrnliiiu uf 
Independence, of tho fiiiubunciilul law oT 
Virginia guaranteeing rnligimiH freedom, and 
that ho was also tlici founder of Iho Uiiivnrnily 
of Virginia. In his endeavor for Liu* higher rilti- 
entiau, a work which Mu, Jefferson regarded a* 
of Bignal importance, ho wns largely iiifliiencrd 
by the methods. idcsim, ami purpuHes uf Friuini 1 , 
while ho was minister at lhina he inmle iuveHli- 
gn tip jib of the Fraueh ay h turn of mluenlinn. 
Tho University of Virginia, chUUIInIumI iu 1825. 
embodied the French model. lie regarded 
Edinburgh nnd Goneva ns the bent foreign 
universities, At ono lime it was miggcHled, by 
reason of political dlflsnLisfnolmn, tlml the 
leading professors of the University uf tdcuevui 
flhoulu an a body transfer themselves Ln Vir¬ 
ginia. Tho project, of course, liko that uf 
Clueenay, was not feasible, bul in the filial 
organization of tho university near Monticello 
tho French method of sepnraLc schools pre¬ 
vailed. Religious freedom, which elmmcLimiiil 
and still characterizes tho university, repre¬ 
sents tho French rather limn Llio English tradi¬ 
tion. Another mnni testation of French influiuieu 
on tlio higher cducnlicin of America is hem in 
Hio organmnlion of education in the Turrilnry 
of Michigan. It is specially represented in iui 
cml&avor to found wlmL wna for a limn known 
bv tho dreadful name 11 CnUudcpisteniiad.'' 
Tho project included llio os tub lmb maul of 
thirteen. professorships, also known by uuL- 
lmulish terms. No religious condition wan Ln 
obtain in the election, of members to the tmnrd 
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nf trustees. This scheme, Loo, liegun in 1R17, 
like Lhi! Hulmino or Quiwiiuy, came lo an end in 
Lhe form In which it wiui projected; 1ml it wan 
1 he germ whence Hprung, twenty yenra lnler, 
Liu 1 University uf Michigan. 

While Uni iHhcummouh between .lefTenmn ami 
his fricmlH were going on in relation Ln Liu* rnluh- 
IihIiiii mil of a uiiivenrily in Virginia, the influ¬ 
ence of Orman nriliul ju'.hImii and leaching wnu 
beginning to he felt. For u hundred yearn thin 
iii/lufjicii has In*i*n enlarging aurl deepening. 
A If hough Hwijamiii Franklin was a visitor at 
(juLlingcii in 1770, ami although m llm mumi 
Uiiiversiiy, in J7D0, n l'miiiHylvnniim, benjamin 
.Sinilli JIurLoii, lijnk lii.H degree oT Doctor of 
Fhilusnphy, iL wuh linL miLil llm first decade,n nf 
Lilli ilim*!ri'ii Liny llml Lin? influi'iicii uf 
Lite (ioniums upon American education he- 
came evident. in Liu* second denude uf Die 
century hegiiH (Ini long list of Americans, 
who liuvii hern aLiidfinls at llu? Gorman uni- 
versilic* for u limber or shorter Lime, Among 
Lhe pioneers am Kdwiinl Everett, George 
Tirlvimr, George Mimenifl, Henry W. 
felluw, anil >1. Lnllmi]) Mutiny. Molley wlih 
a rdudenl nl Gottingen in INM. Following 
him nl Gottingen in Llm next si'fire of yearn 
were J. K. Gubot, ihe biographer of Emerson; 
Theodore Dwight Wnnlsev, pivsiih ol of Yidn; 
IIiMijiimiii ApLIirirp Gould, the nalnuinmcr; 
George M. Ilium, Dn: Lilinist; Francis J. 
Gliilu, the English Hrhidur; Henry Huyiitnn 
Smith, the theologian; IfuruLiu ll. ITnckcLL, 
John L. Lincoln, and Uimwrll 1). JliLihnirk. 
Tim linger nniiiher of Ann-rimiM who weal 
to (ieniiimy iih students in Llm [ir.il half of 
Ihe jimcHiieiilli century wont to (jiiUiiigcn. 
The reason for Liu* elinini in not evidcuL, 
1 iuI-, b aside from Llm uLLincliveucHa nf the mii- 
verrtily ilseir, iL is probable that (iiiLLmgcn, 
lming situated in UmmYcr, ami Hanover 
belonging to the English Clown, represented 
;i less foreign country Limit did l'liias'in in* Sax¬ 
ony. Previous to the year IS Til) in Llm uuivor- 
hUiph of ((liLLiiiRpu, of Ilerlin, and or Leipzig, 
ulMini loll Americans were enrolled. 

These iiiMioiln, which may iu a general way 
lie interpreted in their prevailing influence uh 
English, French, German, ni't* also, in respect 
to interior rniulUiuns, to he interpreted uh 
ecclesiastical, private, mol pnldic. As Llm 
colleges founded in the early period were Eng- 
li h 1 1 , and iih these English enllcgeH were ipiile 
I'nlin ly under llm nm(ro) of (he f fiunh, (ho 
ei'rli rtluslinil inllueiire pridumiiiuLed. Fiillow- 
ing LliiH period, a period which may he inler- 
lneled uh piivale or personal heroine dominant. 
Gnlleges were fi mi m In I liy individuals ns indi¬ 
viduals, not ns uieuiliers nT a church, Snell 
colleges are Williams, Lmvdriin, and Amherst. 
This sei'inid m»Hud wiis sun eeded hy a iierind 
which may lie called public nr mUinnnl, in 
which the college nr univurrily was estnliliHlied 
as the crown of ihe imMic mlnealioiial svslem 
of the Klatc. The hlnLe univursity emfjndiiH 


the essence of this period nnd movement. (See 
UmvEiisiTY, State.) It is not In he under¬ 
ate oil Lhnl these periuds are in point of time 
dintinet. The ecelesiasLical period nrujecLa iU 
«eir down Lu llm present day, mul of emirso 
the private or personal sLill oh Lilian. 

In the first years following the close nf the 
Revolutionary War, while Inc churches were 
engaged ill the administration of colleges 
already founded, or in the establishment of 
new colleges, no small share of the body of 
people came La realize that (heir needs were 
nuL fully met liy institutions already existing. 
Too many of these colleges were the colleges 
nf a sect or a faction. They were noL colleges 
fur nnd nr the whole body of people. As thin 
feeling deepened and hrandeimilj iL hecium; 
apparent llml llm need could he mot ill mu; 
or bnIh of two ways. One method was Llm 
method nf mipcrvoiimi of and cooperation with 
exiHling jiiHlilulioiiH. Through such a rela¬ 
tionship iL was thought that these instilulirms 
might become inure closely Adjusted Lo the 
needs of the Cmunumweidlh. Tim second 
method nf the people ministering to themselves 
Lhrmigh Lin? higher education was llm esluli- 
liHlunenl of new iiiHLiLulimis Lo he adminiH- 
lured directly hy llm people. 

In various forms the adjustment nf tin; old 
institutions lo modern society was iiLLeinpLed, 
hill Lhe remit In of the aLleiiilils were vain. 
The Diirlinmith I'ollege Case (7,1?.) illuHlrnleH 
aui'h an utleiujiL IL was only after tin? lapse 
nf half u eeiilury nnd more ihnL the adjiiHl- 
ineiiL of Lite ecclcHinsLind nr private instiLu- 
Lhui.i Ln inmiern iuciIh was acromplished, 
Tlierefnre, (lirmighouL llm nineteenth century 
endeavors, many and earnest, were made to 
found new institutions under tlm full ami di¬ 
rect control of Llic (Jnnimniiwcnllh. Out of 
Lliis desire to promote a most vital type of tin? 
higher education sprang such grants uf land 
iih billowed the passing uf the great Ordinance 
of 17K7 (r/.r.) and the issuing of the Syulines 
pnLcnL in 1701. In the first half nf the lost 
century grants were made for the estuhlish- 
meiil of institutions of the higher education 
in 22 states null territories; anil through 32 
nets of Congress, piiHHud largely in llm name 
period, somewhat over n million acres wt?ro 
granted for the endowment of universities. 
Jly means of wlmL i* known as the Morrill 
ArL (7.i 1 .) of LS(i2 ami acts imieiidutory of it 
iihout H),f)flfJ,(IO(/ iierrK have hern gin tiled In 
no less than *1.1 hLiiIch in aid of tlm higher ed¬ 
ucation. This vast umoiinl of imhlie donmin, 
t In hi jr] 1 allotted prhiuirily fur llm emlowmenl 
of agricultural nnd mcrhunirnl colh-geH, has 
freipicnlly fienium 11 part of the endowment 
of Lhe uni versify nf each of the stales riuj- 
cerncil. The yuhm of lliese vast doiuitions it 
is now impossible lu eMlimnle, hut it in pridi- 
ahh? that the slaliv. have realized from Llmm 
no less Limn S2-111,000,1101). (Sen NationA ii 
CitIVKII.NMENT ANU LdUCATIIJN.) 
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Tho Uvo ftinl a half centuries and moro of Lho 
higher education in America represout, further¬ 
more, a general enlargement of purpose, 
method, and constitution, The first colleges 
wore founded in no small degree nfl schools of 
theology, The clerical purposo wns succeeded 
by the purposo of training men for the great 
business of living. The later colleges, ns well 
as the oldor, have censed Ui be pro uj&si anal 
schools; but not a fmv of them hiwc called 
into being, nfl distinct educational agencies, 
schools for training men for Lha great profes¬ 
sions, Although some schools of theology 
still continue to exist an distinct foundations 
— ns Andover and Newton—yet schools af 
medicine and of law are usually integral par Ik 
of the university system, and many Bchoola of 
Lhcology arc integral parts □ [ a imivcrsiLy 
such as the Methodist school in boston anti 
the Congregational school in New Haven, 
Tho first schools oT law anti the first schools of 
medicine—as tho medical school in Phila¬ 
delphia, founded in 17115 and the law school at 
Litchfield, founded in 17W-1 — were inde¬ 
pendent schools. Tho first law school con¬ 
nected with a university and authorized to 
confer degrees wns established in Harvard in 
1817. (See Law, Education foii the; Medi¬ 
cal Education; Ministry, Education for 
the Christian.) 

In the enlargement of tile function of tho 
university hns boon founded tho school of 
graduate studies, Its purponc is to promote 
the cause or research, to enrich the scholarship 
of the student, anil to serve as a Induing uchool 
for teachers in higher institutions. Thirty 
years ago tliia agency was beginning kls great 
career of usefulness in and through the uni¬ 
versity, Its students numbered about 200, 
In a generation it has so increased ns to repre¬ 
sent ji student body M moro than 5000, ami hna 
so enlarged its facilities ns to become ono of tho 
most significant forces of the higher education. 
(Sac Research, Endowment of; Thu ye r bi¬ 
ties, American,) 

Schools, too, in a greater or Jess degree of a 
practical nature, have been included in tho uni¬ 
versity, Most conspicuous of thCRQ schools 
arc the technical or scientific, Although a 
large number of such schools still rest on an 
independent foundation, yet the great univer¬ 
sities, aa Harvard, YqIc, Columbia, Cornell, 
and Princeton, embrace schools of science aa 
part of their organization. Agricultural, com¬ 
mercial, pharmaceutical, pedagogical, and 
library schools are also included. Tho growth 
of such technical, profession id, or semipro- 
fcssiaual schools in the Ism t twenty ■'five ycivrrt 
□f the last century, in respect both to number 
of students, equipment, and public influence, 
has been great. (Sec Technical Education,) 

Thuain the twn and a half centuries since the 
foundation of Harvard, the higher education, 
beginning with the college designed as a train¬ 
ing school for ministers, has been enlarged to 


include all of tho ecicnccs ami not a few of Llio 
arts. The university Iirh hero me a ureal 
human agency for the promotion of acludnr- 
sJiip, lor the enriching oT manhood, ami for 
professional equipment. 

In Lho development uf the American univer¬ 
sity the life of the undergraduatea him become 
highly organized. Whether eludnuUi live to¬ 
gether in clunniLories — a mnLliud prevailing 
more in the innLiLutiuiiH of the East limn oT Lhc 
West — or in private lodging*, their life is huIj- 
jeet to many and diverse relations, _ Fraterni¬ 
ties, strictly so called, clubs, and micieLicH of all 
aorLs are formed. In Hindi uiiivennlion as Yalo 
and Harvard more than acventy-fivo under¬ 
graduate organic a Li mis are found. They 
exist for purposes meat diverge ami with eon- 
sLitucncica large or miiall, compact or loose, 
homogeneous or heterogeneous. Clubs po¬ 
litical! musical, literary, social, dramatic, 
debating, religious, rcflUiclic, athletic of nil 
hinds are Llm more common, (flop Fiiatkr- 
nitieh; Student Employment; Student Life, 
etc.) 

The athletic organization of undergraduate 
life has become UicinoHl significant of all forms. 
The beginnings oi such organization appeared 
about sixty years ago, As early as 18*10 font- 
ball was played at Yule, but it was, as then 
played, largely n scrimmage between the nriphu- 
inora alaHS and the freshman. For the next 
thirty years the game wuh lilnycil with much 
irregularity, both in time and method. It wan 
not until tho year 187 J llmL an iiilercnlln- 
giftto, league vnv« formed. The memliura uf 
the class of IN LI at Yalo and of lHlfi at Har¬ 
vard formed Lhc lirat boat cUibft in Ll\n«c cuU 
leges; and in 1852 Yale challenged Harvard 
to a xaco, which wna rowed on Lake Winno- 
pesaukeo on Aug. fi, in which Llm challeng¬ 
ing college wns defeated. lhisehall was Intrn- 
duced at Yale in 1059, and at Harvard three 
years later. Harvard played her first inter- 
collegiate game with Drown in lHfl'J, and Yale 
her first intercollegiate game with Wesleyan 
in 1H05, and the first Tlnrvard-Yalo game daLos 
from lHflS. From Lheso simple origins Llio 
three collcgo sports have bo progressed that 
they now occupy no small part of llio emo¬ 
tional interest of undergraduatea and absorb 
their more super lie ltd cnthuHiuBinn. Thcao 
games represent, too, the point when) llio 
public, through tho newspaper, most readily 
touches undergraduate life nnd affairs. (Hitt 
Athletics, Educational.) 

There arc oLhor distinct cnncruln fra Lues 
of llio American unlvowHy which hIioiiUI lin 
included in this sketch. Among them are tho 
alumni associations, the uvaLom of frutenn- 
ticB, and the university oliibfl, These, with 
abhor topics related to the college, am dis¬ 
cussed under tho appropriate heads, or under 
the title University- and College. 

C. F. T. 

College Curriculum,—F rom the founding 
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of Harvard Collngn in 1030 to the Revo¬ 
lutionary Wnr the college curriculum in 
America was far the most purl a fiutUful fol- 
lowing of llm ftlurJicH that had been pursued 
in English universities by the promoters of 
Jiighcr education in Lhis New World. As lain 
ab 1704 Lhn influence uf llm mother country 
in shown in tho ClmrLrr of Drown University, 
which emnnwers tin? iimliluLion in "Confer 
nny ami all the Learned Degrees which nun or 
ought lo hr given mid conferred jo miy of Lhn 
Colleges mid Universities in America, Europe, 
and particularly in lhn University or Cum- 
bridge, and Edinburgh in CSrnaL Hritain." 
The avowed object of nil of them* colleges, on 
Lin lli sides of the Allan lie, wan to mine up a 
body of learned men, especially men Tor iho 
Christian ministry. 

The laws of President DunsLer of Harvard, 
adopted in 1CM2, anil now preserved in Iho 
nrchivefl of the university in thr PresiileuL'fl 
own handwriting, indicate Lhe scope of Ihr first 
college curriculum in America. The? docu¬ 
ment opens an rollnwHT " Every scholar llmt 
on ]iroof in fouml able Lo translate lhn original 
of the Old and Now Testament into Liu? Latin 
longue, and Lo resolve them logically, ami nlinll 
Ijl* imbued with the beginnings of nuLur/il and 
mural philosophy, withal lining of limiCHl lifo 
mul conversation, and at any public act hath 
the approbation of Liu? Overseers and Master 
of the College, may be invested with Iun firsL 
degree; but no one will expert thin degree un¬ 
ions lie Hindi have liumnul four years in college 
Jinil has mninliilned tlierein a blameless life and 
1ms sedulously observed all public oxcrciHGH." 
In advocating Iho change from Liu? three- 
year course, with which tbo college started, 
lo a four-year cmirm*, l’rcHidenl Duimlcr is 
at pains to point ouL that " the scholars will 
not thus remain in our college one minute 
longer before they become M.A. than ordina¬ 
rily Limy do in all tho Cambridge colleges in 
England." Tho rctpii rein chin for the degree 
of DaccalnurcaLo in Arts jvL Una time read; 
"The ArBt year shall teach Rhetoric, second 
and third years Dialectics, and the fourth year 
shall add Philosophy, , , . In Lhis course nf 
four years each one shall dispute Lwice in Liu? 
public schools ami shall respond twice ill his 
own class; which if hi? performs, amt is found 
worLhy after Iho regular examination, lm shall 
become an A.lL" This was the curriculum of 
Oxford and Cam bridge, which all hut nm? uf the 
American colleges HcdulnuHly followed during 
tho period of colonial dependence, and Lhi? in¬ 
fluence of which Hitrvivrs In-day in nur oldest 
ins li tu tin us. r J , |io curriculum wun itself n heri¬ 
tage of the ancient Trivinm (r/.c.) (grammar, 
rhetoric, and diidentic) and Quadrivnim (fl.u.) 
(aritlnnelio, geomelry, music, und nslronoiny). 
In flu on ceil by Min Church, however, lhn cur¬ 
riculum of 0 Arab rid go, England, in the rnrly 
years of tlm college aL Cambridge, Maas., 
had become 1 title more than Latin and Greek, 


with much drill anil dispulriLiuii in ArininLi?linn 
logic and philosophy, Lo which was added 
Borne elementary mathematics and a few 
scraps of physical science, 

The first college nurriculum in America, ns 
published in JVciu England's First Fruits, re¬ 
veals a three-year r.ourse, as follows: — 

(1) Mondays anil Tuesdays: Philosophy, 
comprisiufi logic and physics for Lhe first year, 
ethics and politics fur lhn second year, arith¬ 
metic, geometry, arid astronomy for the third 
year. For each inorning, theory; for each 
afternoon, practice in philosophical disputa¬ 
tions. (2) WcduoHdayfli Greek for all clasHcs. 
For the first year, etymology and syntax, with 
nfLcunaim practice In the rules uf Rnmunnr; 
for the second year, prosody and dialectics, 
with practice in poesy after dinner; for Llui 
third year, more Greek in theory mid practice. 
(3) Thursdays: theory oT Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and .Syriac grammar with practice in cioitr- 
spniuling Rililicnl texts. (4) Fridays; rhetoric, 
with English composition and dec I mn ail on. 
(fi) HnUirdays: mornings, "Divinity C’aletfhoL- 
icall " and " Common Places," i.c. scholastic 
disputations; afternoons, his Lory in Iho win¬ 
ter, nature of plains in tin? summer. This 
curriculum of President Diilixicr remained 
HUliHUnlially unchanged during the entire sev¬ 
enteenth century. 

Yah? owed its early curriculum Lo Harvard, 
and, in turn, paused it on lo Princeton, For 
nearly a century after the founding of Har¬ 
vard, then? wilh nn important change in the 
HLudics, Then Yale received some valuable 
" philosophical apparatus ": surveying in¬ 
struments, n telescope, a microscope, a Im- 
rmnnlnr. This was Lhe humble licgimiiug of 
the Hcinnlific studies, whicli, jmhL a century 
later, were to demand a curriculum of their 
own, parallel Lo the? classical course leading to 
lhn JJ.H. degree. 

During the middle of llic eighteenth century, 
some provision in found for the sLudy nf chem¬ 
istry, astronomy, geography, algebra, trigo¬ 
nometry, conic sections, and fluxions, lieu- 
jam in Franklin's gift of electrical apparatus 
is received at Ynln, anil James Rnwiloin's 
11 generous donation of an Orrery" at Harvard, 
French is now and then permitted as an extra 
course. IIuL divinity supported by Hebrew 
reinniiiH the crowning study uf the curriculum; 
mul tlm General Assembly of ConmwLiciiL, in 
17.T3, declares anew " Llmt one principal end 
proposed in erne Ling the college? wax to supply 
Lhe chui'chcN In thin Colony wlLh u learned, 
pious and orthodox Ministry." Up in thin 
lime tin? Now World hcriiih content with llui 
meager curriculum of tin* Old World. Tho 
now Ideals and tho new studies were to coma 
with the breakdown of traditions in Lhe Ilovo- 
luLinimry jicrind, tbo coiiflcioiumcHN uf nnLimml 
life, and Lhn need of traininp; for ciLinciiHhip. 

The aiinniincomcnl of King's Gnllcgo (no?v 
Columbia UniveraiLy) in 1754 heralded il 
03 
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broader course of study. Children nro to be 
taught not only goodness, but 11 such useful 
knowledge ns may reiu|er them creditable to 
their Families ancl Friends, Ornaments to their 
Country and useful to the public Weal in their 
Generations. . . . As to Religion, there is no 
Lntemtion to impose on the iScholInrs, the pe¬ 
culiar 'fencta of any \iiuTicular Sect. 1 ' About 
this time William SmiLh drew up his General 

Idea of the. College, of M irauiu, the first in¬ 
dependent effort in America tn construct a log¬ 
ical curriculum, and tho first clear statement of 
tho modern aim of good and efficient cU\zou- 
ahip. Tho author of this enlightened plan wag 
elected First Provoat of tho n Academy " in 
Philadelphia. There, in 175B, ho seemed the 
adoption of a liberal scheme of studies. It 
included not only the classics And elementary 
inn them a ties, but surveying, liavifintioiij cti nu 
ing, and Euclid. In the Lhird year came ethics 
and physics, the laws of nations, government, 
trade, nncl commerce. Physics included me* 
champ,a and experimental philosophy, natron* 
omy, natural history, chcmisLry, and ngri* 
culture. For private hours readings were 
recommended m i\ wide range of subjects. 
Throughout tho Lhren years or the course tlm 
professional needs of Llinolnginua, of first im¬ 
portance in the contemporary curricula of 
llarvardt Yale, ami Princeton t were at ITiUa- 
delphin subordinated to tho practical nceda 
or all studenLs. PidvosL iSmith himself says 
that this early curriculum of the institution 
that was to becomu the University of Pcluih.vU 
van in, the first modern college cuvrmiluinin 
America, was faithfully cnrricil out, nml with 
great silcCcsa, 

William and Mary College, from its founda¬ 
tion in 1093 tD the Revolution* had virtually 
tho Oxford curriculum. In 1770 came radi¬ 
cal changes. In Mint year Thomas JefTorfluu 
became Governor of Virginia and one of tho 
Visitors of the coIWo, He says, 11 I effected 
during iny residence in Williamsburg that year 
a change in the organization of that institu¬ 
tion, abolishing the grammar school and the 
two Professorships 0 f Divinity and Oriental 
Languages, ami substituting a Professorship 
of Law and Police, mm of Anatomy, Medicine 
nncl Chemistry, and one of Modern Languages: 
and the Charter confining us to six professor¬ 
ships, we added tho Law of Nature ami of 
Nations and the Finn Art a t 0 the duties of 
the Moral Profeasor, and Natural History to 
the Professor of Mathematics and Nnuunl 
Philosophy , ,J President Madison Haul, in 
J7S0, "The Daors of ye Uuivcvbity arc open 
to nil, nor is even a knowledge m yo ant. 
Languages a previous llcrpiMtn far Entrance." 
This liberal program of William and Mary, 
freed from the control or any particular sect, 
instituted bv slalom on, do min nice! by tho 
democratic ideals ef the American Revolution, 
marks the close of the Colonial Period in tho 
history of the college curriculum in America. 


It must not Ijo mippuHerl, however^ lliul 
there was any sudden mid general expansion uf 
college programs. Academic grrnips urn Uni 
conservative to Admit any thing but tlu> inunt 
gradual evolution. Even alter llie new light 
wa* hroualU from wilhouL la whine an Ilia rdil 
college of William mid Mury v the program aL 
Yale for the first three yenra of the course, an 
indicated by FreaklouL Liles's Memoranda 
of Nov. 20 t J7H3, was nlill inainly Latin, 
Greek, nml uiuthemnlies, nllhnugli Mimic Lime 
was given la English gruuiiiinr, logir, geography, 
rheUick, and iiniloHuphy, Lu the seuiur year 
the Greek Testament wjlh prr,imbed, with 
Locke's Human IhutcrHlanfliuo, I'Up'n FJhm, 
and the. oceniUDiud add!lion uf midi liuokia iw 
Edwards (hi the Will* 

At Harvard, nlmuL Lliis time, the firsL aiguifi- 
nmik change in the cuiunml curriniduin permits 
those who nre nuL preparing fur the niinmtry in 
take French instead of Hebrew, Hut modern 
languages nro everywhere regarded with hiih- 
niiHon, both by the dcfenclerH uf the id juries nml 
by Llio defenders or urUiudux religion. lief ore 
Lho close of Lhii century cuiiHlrluriible at trillion 
ia given In sdtinlilic hMuUvh, lu ginning with a 
courflo oflccLiucg on Natural llinlury for "Much 
atiultmls ns shall nhuin perinicmiun under the 
hand of their pnrenLti or UunnMiUiH lu ilILlmiiI.’’ 
Even more liberal Lu Uh rerugmliuu of Hciuuce 
mul government ia tin; cuumu uf windy urlopleil 
nt Columbia Uiiivimty, thuugli I'nin etmi and 
Rhnito IhUuuI College, under ila intlvivner, nre 
not lmicli alTerdi'd by the new Lruiol. ('Iiimij* 
ktry, the Ill'sL btumme in nUaiu a worthy plncn 
in the college cimicuhuti, was fir*L taught in ifie 
medical hcIujoIm of PeiuiHylviiniu and lIurvimL 
Ily 1^21) lho HiihjccL was imdinlurl in the nirricn- 
Ivnn of nearly every Anieriuiui mdlege, envering 
soycrnl topics, sucdi an heut and eluclricity, 
that were later dilTeruntmtud under llm mime 
of physics. 

The decade IS20-1BU0, as wo shall see later, 
marks a virtual rcnaiHNUiico in higher 
in America. Most cQHH|iicunUN in this nmve- 
mciiL is Thomas JefTcrsrin nml the Univ(*raity 
of Virginia. ff A syslcjm af general instruction," 
he declared^ " which ahall ranch every descrip¬ 
tion of our citizens, from tlin riohest to the 
pemreat, ag it was the earliest, an it will he 
the latest of all tlic public concerns in which 
I shall permit mvself to take an internt. M The 
cuvrkuhim for the UuWcrwty of VivgUun, when 
it wna opened in J825, olio llmt JeHvraon 
had been cons true ting iluring thirty yours of 
study ol inaliUilimm at iiomo nml niirond. 
The fdudlca wove nmyngctl in U*n bmnngoimmiH 
pi'Qiips: (|) aneient langiuigeH, (2) nnpdern 
iangimgGs (including Anglo-Saxon), (:]) muLhn- 
matics (including architecture), (d) physinn- 
m a them a Lies (including as Iron omy), (Mpliyukn, 
chemistry, and nihioralffcj-, (ft) luitany nrifl 
zoijlogy, (7) aimLamy and mcrlinino, (H) guv- 
ornmenL (history being interwoven with puli ties 
and law), (D) municipal law, (L0) ideology (in- 
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('luilinp; ethics, liieLnrlc, iiiul /iur arts). Tliia 
program was not uiily the must cumproheusivo 
of its lime, but was the first imivcraily curricu¬ 
lum in America Lo be ndmiiutiLured under u 
virtually complete elec Live system, 

It wiis liulwiiuii Urn years 1 H2(J and I8D0 Hint 
Charles r<dl imi been me inulruuLor iu tier inn n (it 
J Inrvurd College, uml George Ticknnr, under the 
influence uf (hillingim and mure especially tho 
University of Virginiu r developed Liu? ilcmirl- 
ineiit uf Modern LuiiRimges ftl Harvard College, 
mid Henry W. Longfellow, who wan to amiceim 
Tieknor at Harvard, was dee led instructor in 
llic French, KpiuiiHh, I lulimij nnd German Lan- 
gungca ftl IlmviUfm ChIIcrc. Hul at mnHfc of Iho 
colleges French was permitted merely ns an "px- 
Lrn " sLuily, a social accomplishment for which 
a special fee was charged. At Lhe same lime tho 
faculty of Amherst College announced a 
Science Course iu which French and Spanish 
were substituted for llio Liiliu ami Greek of tho 
traditional course. The University uf Vermont 
made a similar abortive venture, At Norwich 
University in Vermont, Captain Pnrlridjgo ad¬ 
vertised iiiuhL of llm undergraduate studies of 
our present idnfl.sicul, technical, and mililury 
scIiouIh, and all under nil elective aysLcm and 
unfixed Lerm uf residence. Similar freedom of 
opporLunily in tin* academies uf Llm Li me; wan 
oiio influence in lhe Immilcning of Lhe college 
mimculmii. During this Maine decade Ileiis- 
Heluer I'ulyleelmie, the Jir.st Leclmienl nclmnl 
in iIiih country, was vnudilinheil, and mummies 
fiminl a place at llarviird, Vale, Columbia, 
lluwduiu, Dartmouth, and lTiucrlou. Ameri¬ 
can IrnualaliunH id Suy’h RnliliYnl iianwmy and 
mathematical lexis of Laplace and La (You 
gave an impulse in Ilium? studies. Tin? dix- 
linelly modern Lreud of this decade iu the his¬ 
tory uf Lhr college curriculum is well shown by 
tile iiifpiiry of Llm Visiting CmuiniLLee at Jlmv- 
doiii CYdlege, 11 whether llic course of inslrue- 
timi might iihL to be more of a prnclieal and 
less of n HclmhiHlic character, and to this end 
whether the study uf Llic Greek language iu 
this College might not to he oplunud with tlio 
sliidenL.” YrL in this same decade Yale Uni¬ 
versity gave iln powerful influence to a retro¬ 
active nuiveiiuMit. Thu report of its enm- 
mUlee un a liberal course of study, puldished 
iu IX!27, prescribed every study Llml a liberal 
edueiiliuii demanded, uml attempted In place 
Lhe enLire curriculum mi a Iuihih of formal dis¬ 
cipline and Ln fix it mice uml fur nil iu final 
perfection. The dnelriues uf this Report not 
only hindered progress at Yule LhmuglinuL 
the century, but iTainpcd college programs 
wherever the iulhieuce uf Yule wuh fell. 
Western Reserve (Yilh'gefnmv University) nhued 

In licet.. Un- “ Yiilo of lhe West/’ and ninny 

anoLher little Yale preserved iu conservative 
ImdiliuiH in l lie West nurl ftoulli. 

It wan in J.S22 that Willium and Mary College 
esluhlisdiiMl the first professorship in history. 
Such teaching of lihLory as had long been given 
VOli. n — p 


by professors in the classics and iu theology 
was u nays Lunin tic and subsidiary to the truth- 
tionnl college subjects. Even after Jared 
Hparks, in 1KH0, became the first professor of 
history at Harvard College, the subject received 
but siain recognition in most collcgea, and this 
ns incidental lo noli Lies or philosophy. It was 
not until after Llic Civil War that Yale estab¬ 
lished noli air of hisLory. History and economics 
ns we know them to-day in American colleges 
are modern subjects. 

From llm remarkable development of tho 
third decade until the close of the Civil War, 
the development of the college curricula under 
the influence uf such UUftla was ncaeaBnnly 
slow. Tho " new" ideas ndoplcd at Cornell in 
1H07 arciu csseiiPR those nf the Amherst report 
oT LS20- The whole? period wus one of conflict 
between Lhe nhl doctrines nnd Lhe LcAr- iintf 
Lcrnfrcihcil that inspired many an American 
student in Germany with a truly liberal idea of 
university study. If nuy ihUe indicates roughly 
the final dominance of German ideals and tho 
conruMpU'ii L beginnings of Lhe modern period, 
it is tlie year lWCil), when Clinrlcn W. Eliot 
became president of Harvard University. 

During the past half century the college 
developed its curriculum under the pressure uf 
institutions above it nnd below it. The first 
colleges iu America adopted the medieval ni ts 
course ns it had survived in the modified curric¬ 
ula of English miivorsiiU's, tho dominant pur¬ 
pose of the course being general rather Limn 
special training. Rrmeully, tho traditional 
professional sehmilH of law* medicine, and theol¬ 
ogy look their plnccn beside tho aria course. 
Later, under German infliiiice, came Lite grailu- 
uiite sehoui of arts, with iln emphasis on special, 
technical Lrainhig, iu contrast to tho general 
preparaliuu uf the older ails course*. Tho 
jmifesHimiul h IumiIh nnd tin*newgnulualt 1 mdinol 
pressed on the Cullegu currirulmn from above, 
each demanding a part of Ilia older arts course. 
With rare exccplinns llic new graduate arts 
courses with their now ideals were not conceived 
and maintained ns separate insliUiUoUH. At 
the name lime llm American high school, grow¬ 
ing rapidly in nuhlic favor nnd iu recognition of 
the needs of lhe grrnL numbers who could not 
go La college, hrmighL its influence to bear un 
lhe college curriculum from below. Helwcen 
these two inillHluues, even Llm venerable ails 
emirsr, proteeled by Iraililiiui, ever reluctant 
in itH response In public demands, was never¬ 
theless profoundly modified. And the prewuirn 
in hU-udily innii iiHiug. Never before Inin Llm 
college Ml frmu all Hides aueh iinnHleiiL demands 
fur reorganization. 

As llm iluiniikjiiil. influence on the early eurric- 
uln was English, and later French, so Llm iloml- 
iianl influence (luring Llm last half of tho ninc- 
lconih century was German. Throughout tlio 
eenlury the history of tlui college curriculum is 
llm record of limlilulionp, under conservalivo 
influences, forced by Lhe growth of human 
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knowledge and the demands cd nn increasingly 
complex civilization, lo take up one navr huIi- 
jcct after another, and present them in morn 
vital relations to present social, industrial, and 
pnlitical needs, It \q in response lo such felt 
ncBtls, rather than in conformity with any 
theory of what should const! tube n, liberal edu¬ 
cation, that economics and sociology, in imnicr- 
ous branches, history. government, and allied 
Biibjocla, have now such prominent places in Ilia 
colleges of to-day, Courses in education, for 
example, were offered twenty-five years ago in 
barely half a dozen higher institutions; Lo-dny 
they arc found in nearly three hundred, Equally 
noteworthy during tide period has been the 
development of collego irmtrucLion in English 
language and literature. In 18dG the Lawronco 
Scientific School was established at Harvard Lo 
eider a course parallel to the classical course and 
landing to tho degree of B.S. From that time 
Iq the present day, at First slowly and then 
rapidly, scientific courses have taken their plnco 
in nearly all colleges, and have risen from sus- 
ic.inn and from the real inferiority nf their 
eginningfl, until to-day the pro 1)1 cm in many in- 
eti billions is Lo anvo Iho traditional A,IJ. course 
from being crowded out by the more practical 
scientific studies. The adoption of the labora¬ 
tory method Ims quickened the study of the 
Hcicnccs that Lima edged their way into the pro¬ 
grams of a century ago, ami at Lite same time 
has brought due recognition to geology, biol¬ 
ogy, and psychology, Finally, Lhc general 
adoption 01 the clccLivc system, with or without 

requirements Cor conmitndAQU mul diRtribulion 

of studies, Iiqs lclb the subject mnltpr of Llio 
curriculum open to iiulefinito development, 
unhampered by Lhc protective tariffs imposed 
by thelormal discipline theorists of earlier davs. 

W, T. i\ 

Administration of the College Cnnnic^ 
LUM. — The Electivo System. — On pages 03-05 
is traced the development of the college curricu¬ 
lum and mcidontally of ils administration on 
a prescribed or on elective basis. tyhila Iho 
University of Virginia, under the influence or 
Jefferson, offered the first definite example of 
freedom of choice of studies tin the part of Lhc 
student and an embodiment of what is now 
called Iho elective principle, yet here the prin¬ 
ciple was controlled by the following faculty 
rule; "The degree of graduate shall be con¬ 
ferred on those only who have acquired an 
accurate and cxlonsivo knowledge oT the sub¬ 
ject of one qr more of the clasoca, or in any Hiuglo 
language. Hut it i g to be understood that in nil 
eases the enndidate shall give Lho faculty flatis- 
factary proof of his ability to write the English 
language c on-cully, Jl TIiq idea of the electivo 
principle was carried to Harvard by George 
Ticknor and given slight recognition in Uid 
statutes of 1325. Here, as in other colleges 
later, Lho clectiva principle received its first 
recognition in connection with modern Inn- 


guagefl; therefore tlicsn found their find recog¬ 
nition usually ah cxLra flUidicm. 

In 1B2G b Lai denis could Ukc modern lan¬ 
guages after the first third of freshman year in 
place of specified courses in Greek, Lulin, topog¬ 
raphy, Hebrew, and nn Lurid science, nml Hniiinrs 
might RutiaUlute imUtnd pUiUnoiphy for w purl 
or intellectual philosophy. Ah modern Inn- 

f jUftgea were ulmnsl Llio only uulijerLa available 
or election, llio freedom of chiiiim wiih [vm (hini 
it appeared lo he, Brown UiuvcTftUy ul thin 
time offered its junior*, in the third Iitiii, cal¬ 
culus or French, and its Hcniors, in lho third 
term, Hebrew or French. There were no oilier 
□ptiouH, 

In 1B3-1 Professor Tickuor reported ilnu 
owing to Urn ndupLian and full npidiiuiLinn of 
the volunteer system, Llic aiuoiinL of Mudy and 
progress in each inoilcrn language hiuMimi 
greatly increased; in Homo sections doubled 
within eight years. Yet it appears from tlu- 
meager oncring of olurlivcN liml, nxn*pl in 
modern liuigungcfl, Lhi; nd mi nml rutiviTi of the 
college curriculum remained in IK‘L r i miiIihIiui- 
Li Ally what it lind been hefure the niloplion of 
Lho fltatuLoa of In llm ('iirporiUioii 

provided Hint students who had completed Ihr 
freshman mallicmaLicu mijgliL iliHCiiiilmnc the 
subject,, and lake in iUs place naiural liiNtory, 
civil lii hL ory, chemistry, a course in geography, 
and the use of Lhc glulicw, or Hlmlirs in Greek 
and La Li 11 additional In Lhc prescribed munii 1 . 
It is suggestive of Lhc eaHy diHicidliiH in pro¬ 
viding any real freedom of choice Hint llm 
college, after nnmnumng lIda appurem exten¬ 
sion o T Lhu ole (.-Live system, Telt obliged Lo udd 
Lhc warning that the college might vioL lie able 
Lo provide Lhc prupoHgil alternative of mu oral 
history, civil history, and chuiniHLry. 

Following Lhu adoption of lhc new curricu- 
hnn of 18*11, various regulation* wrrrimwlc each 
year. They illustrate Lho way in which courses 
of study lmve been puLclicd up, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions, Llirongboul the liinlnry of tin? Amori- 
eun collegG, Any one who tram llio varying 
forlunes of various RuhjeelH in Hie ailminislrn- 
Lloii of alniDsL any ccdlcpjc is aL u loss in dis¬ 
cover evidence of fiunlainnd ami enlightened 
leadership. Upon the accession of l'reaidind 
Everett at Harvard, in 1H10, Lhe advoeulcH oT 
the nlcctivo system and the oppcinrnlH of any 
change coiilnvod Lo pulldi up u CompromWo 
curiicilium. AlLhnugh it prulmhly ha liHfipil 
nobody, it wna prescribed wiLli little! clnuigi j fur 
the next twonLy years. Tliia piugnnn pi*]*- 
miUed junior^ to eleni three nf Lbn hdUiwhip 
fltudica: Check, Latin, miillmiimlirH, Grrmuii, 
and fipanisli. For Lho soniorH, Italian wiih 
added Lo the clccLivc IjhI. All other Hlmlics 
wera preseribttih 

Prcaidcnb Sparks, an oppononL of the rlecLivo 
Byalcrn, discovered in 1852, the IrhI year of his 
administration, candjlion which him remained 
an unanswerable argument agninRl Lhc rigidly 
prescribed college curriculum. " Tim volini- 
6G 
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Inry system," he Haul, " in «lill rotaiiind Lu n 
certain extent, Hither from necessity limn pref¬ 
erence. Tlui number anil variety of the hLiuHi h 
for will g1 1 Lite university iui« provnlnrl iiiHtruc- 
lion arc ho large Unit il is impussilde for liny 
n indent, within Urn period of Jour years, to 
Hives such a fierce uf alien lion Lo them nil ns 
will enable him Hi nciiuice mure Hum a limited 
nurl superficial knowledge from whicli Jtlilc profit 
cun Iju derived." 

In 1H5H, through uiiutlicr rurlailirirnt nr 
elective privileges, llm system reunited it* IuwghL 
nidi, ami here it rcimiinrd mil il afti r tins Civil 
War. Tin: funnily of IKOJrl.HflO (twenty men 
with 4M students) won no Imller prepared La 
pro vide a broad curriculum limn Urn fneulty 
of LWRiiLy yearn before. Vet il set out nl one a 
upon lluil policy of decreasing prescribed studies 
mil increasing elective hUuIu’h which Harvard. 
College followed cniiRiHlenlly (luring Lite lung 
udniiniHlrnliuii of President Islial, 

The ciirriniilum was no lunger at 1.1m mercy 
of chance inn) ciJinpnimisi*: u principle wuk to 
guide Urn [ulmiimLrnUnu of studies nL Harvard 
Cnllcgu fur the ucxL forty yours. In 1S7U Urn 
Honior your hi ranic wholly elrelivoj in 1H7U 
Urn junior your; in 1HK4 Urn hi iiilimimro year; 
and in IH!M llm single nlmuluLe requirement 
Unit remained in Urn entire college course — 
English A — wiulil In* uuliripalcd by an en¬ 
trance examination. Any one wlm wishes to 
follow in detail llm development of Urn *>;slrm 
at Harvard College under the h ademliip of 
President ElioL, should rend willi care hin iiimiial 
reports and those uf Urn Demi of Harvard 
College. Abundant mnterialH are there, all 
of great value to men of every Minnie of opinion 
regarding llm merit* of tin' system Lliat Presi¬ 
dent Eliot no long mid su iilily defended, 

Elective System in• other Cnllryrn. — Tim re- 
f«rm muvuuuiulH uf Lite Lliinl decade «f the 
nineteenth century were not rniilineil lo Cliar- 
lutLoaville mul Cambridge, In l MO Lius iirnt 
volume oT the /InirnVori i/'uunmf uf Educniiun 
called for reforms in the established nynLcni of 
collegiate education. In Liu* suing volume, 
Captain Partridge advocated cerLaiu rrfuririH 
which lie lmd already achieved in his sclion! at 
NurLhfidil, Yt. In that institution, which 
became Norwich University, neither the pro¬ 
gram nur iju; lengLh of llm course was pre- 
acrihud, It waft in lK'2fj, aim, Ihul the trustees 
oT lJnwdoin College voted to eslnblmh a pru- 
h usoiNliip in modem languages, mul to luko up 
the whole i|ticnLuj]i or Llm curriculum in a 
Lhiiroughgoing maimer. A few yearn Inter, 
llm Visiting CuriimiUrm elmnged llmir earlier 
tentative HUggcHtiuns In a declaration In favor 
of elec Live studies, 

In Llm name year, 1MU, Lhu furuilLy of Am¬ 
herst College lmhliidicd n report clearly setting 
forth tlm need of a more liberal ml mi nisi ration 
of lhe college curriculum. One of the. retail U 
was Lhe adaption or the lirflt clearly conceived 
diviflion of college. Bludkm into n clerical course 


and n scientific course. The previous year, 
students at Amherst had but a single option, 

11 recitations in Hebrew twice a week, if dmml. 11 
Within a few yenro llm whole college woo again 
con lined Lu one rigidly proscribed course. 

Towurd the Tniddle of the cenLury the most 
enlightened uUcritnncH cnnceming Lin; Am eri¬ 
ca u eel l ego were made by liVuucia Way land, 
President of llrown University, In Ida Thoughts 
on f/if] Vrcuni Colkoitilc (S'ywteiji, he proles Led 
ngainnl couLinuing to force all studenta through 
nil mihjcet^ regardless of their interests, 
nr cnpucitieH. lie nhoweil how aupe 
nearly all iuHtrurlicni bad become hcraiiHO of Llm 
oN'crloadcd curriculum. Union College, for 
example, in I HID, mentioned thirty-three null- 
jecUlur juniorn aiidprniorfl. Maryville CollcgOj 
in Tcnncasee, nrcHeribcd acvciUy-HCven hiiIj- 
jccUi Tor all Hludcultt. President \Y ay laud, de¬ 
clared tlmL the nmounL that colleges were try¬ 
ing lo Inach under the priiHcrilicd rlgiinc lmd 
doubled, if not trebled, while the lime nvniialde 
remained exactly the name. (Hee Cni.LKOE 
Gouiuuc, Lknutii (jk tub.) It s( r as inevitable 
llinl Buell prograniH Hlmuld break down oT their 
own weight. W. T, F. 

PncBKNTTyi'Ea of Colleob Cuiuucula. — A 
cnnipnriHuu rjf the emirHes of Htudy in the different 
cuIh gcH mul uiiivcrNiLieM uf the United HLiiLon re- 
vchIh YunullnUH m great that cmmuuu priuciplcn 
are not obvimm. They vary from lliuiju in which 
lhu whole euurrtt! of Htudy is prescrihcd lu tliuse 
in wlieh almost everything in elecLive; and Iiin 
tween these extremes there are ninny fnruiH, nnd 
flcldom two alike. A enurse of study usually 
proves, however, In bo the result ut an attempt 
lo carry cmL one or more of four different ]inr- 
poMCH, TlirHf! lire: (1) To include those siiIh 
jecls which by virtue of Llieir content, Llicir i>rm*- 
tical value, nr Llii'ir value for mental discipline, 
uro regarded iw csaorilinl to a libiral ediu aliou, 

(2) To provide fur u varied and broad eiluen- 
tiuu ami to jireveitl Loo early and tun narrow 
couccntralnm in flume one Hiihjent or field, 

(3) To iircvcat, mi the oilier hand, too great 
rv diffiiHion of t‘fTort and Lo insure a certain 
nmounL of concentration, pi) To give to the 
flUidcnlnu opportunity Lo exercise his individual 
preferences and Lo discover and develop his 
Hpncial aptitudes by making Hrlcetiou nmmig a 
number uf different aubjcclfl which are regarded 
aa having approximately equal educational 
value. 

The first demand is provided for in I hr prr- 
scribed flfnrfiVfl which are to lie Tumid in practi¬ 
cally every course uf study. The second is met 
either by 'prescribed courses in several different 
departments or by the requirement that courses 
be sclented from curb or several uf a number of 
different gnmiJH, or fields. Tlic third Is pro¬ 
vided for by linldiiig the student to the com¬ 
pletion uf a number or series of courses in one 
or more fivdijccLfl, wliudi tire in some coach prm 
Bcrihed and in ollicra elective. The fourth find a 
jacopG lu llm free alcclivc courses, and tiauitlly 
07 
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nlflo in the privilogG of chousing the subjects in 
which to couccn inilo. 

Opinions differ regarding tlic relative im¬ 
portance! of thcae Coin 1 pwpnwa imd the best 
way of carrying lliRin ouL, hence Llm great 
variety in college* curricula. Three main types 
may be distinguished: -- 
y[, Thai in whicii nil Lhe work for Urn degree 
is prescribed. 

lb That which prescribes part mid leaves Liu? 
rest to the choice of the student. Individual 
instances vary greatly in regard Lo the prupor- 
tion prescribed. 

C. That which (1) contains preacvilmd 
courses, (2) requires con centra Li on m one or 
more departments selected by the fltudniiL, and 
(3) leaves a certain proportion open fur free 
election. 

A , The First Type. —A course of study of 
the first Lype is not to be round at present in 
any institution of prominence, though it in 
closely approached in Lho curricula of some of 
the sectarian institutions, It in the type of Llm 
curriculum of a century ago, and it exuded with 
only slight modifications for many yeara. Tim 
increasing number of KuhjuiAs which dinnrmded 
rccugnition made it impossible Lg include every¬ 
thing in the curriculum, and some .slight in caw ire 
of choice, usually among closely related subjects, 
came Lo he allowed. The increasing demand, 
on oilier grounds, far privilege of elec Lion led 
tn modifications mure or to oxlcnaivc. 

b, The liccand Type. — The hocoiuI type is 
of very frequent occurrence. It was Llie form 
taktn hy the curriculum in moat colleges whew 
the movement in the direction of the elective 
system began to gain strength. In some oases 
very little was left lo Lite student’s choice, in 
others, almost everything; blit iii moat puses 
there was a compromise, with the fidvnntnffa 
ordinarily rather in favor or tlie pr(.‘scribed 
courses. Such a curriculum usually makes 
some provision for each of the four demands. 

Ilaverford and Union colleges rurninli goad 
illustrations of this type. In the course for 
the A. lb degree at Union College the work of 
the freshman year is prcRcrlbcd. It includes 
Greek, Latin, rhetoric, mathematics, physiology, 
gymnastics, and either French or German, In 
the sophomore year the student is required lo 
take Grech, Latin, English and rhetoric, physics, 
hygiene, German or French, and history or 
mathematics. In the junior year English and 
rhetoric, logic, psychology and elides, geology, 
astronomy, nnd evolution are prescribed, while 
seven out of sixteen year-hours nro elective. In 
the senior year English and rludnriih nooiumilctt 
and sociology, arc prescribed; thirteen out of 
seventeen year-hours an? elective. Much a eoiirjn 
or .study provides breadth and coinprchcnsivc- 
ness by including among the preacrilicd studies 
certain courses in each of several fields. Lan¬ 
guage^ literature, ohilosopliy, nmlheiimtiiw, nat¬ 
ural science, nnd the social sciences arc nil repre¬ 
sented. In many colleges history la included ill 

Gfi 


thi? lisl nf pirsiTihrd si uilirs. A fair ninmurr of 
courpiilrnlion is requir'd in l.uliii, Greek, Eng¬ 
lish, mill rluLnric. Tim Lwrnty i-liTliyi? year- 
bmp's give tin? Himloul upinirluuily either In 
cuilpchI rale still further in a few di ]inrl hh iiIh, 
or in divide his work among ninny. 

A very iliftonl example nf llm srmm R.'in-rul 
typo in round in llm rm rii iihim nf I hr Selim/ls 
limI (.'alleges of Alls, Letters. nml SririUT* i f 
the Uuivi?rsil.v nf Chinigo. In if (In* «leiTivr 
principle receives inure rerntfidlion. (Yjiuin 
courses arc prescribed (nearly -HI per nml for 
Llm A.lb degree). (Vrluiu* mMot.h an* pn- 
Hcriheil, if not uttered uL eulnum'S luul llu* n*t*l* 
iioriiially id pout fill per cenl, arc elrelivc. 
Twelve " major 11 (i.e. cmirM'H Hireling fmir 
or five Limes weekly for one ipinrler year ) 1 
muni Ik? " senior ” enures (f.r. brUmcing in 
Liu? 11 Senior Uiilli ge ” nr Ilu< lasl iwu nf lhe 
college years). A r «f imnr limn Jiflerii 11 nin¬ 
jurs ” may lie taken in one di'inii l iin-nl. Then* 
is limn w wide lirlil fur eleeiimj, with im t\i li- 
uiLe provisions far runn'iilialmii »ml*iilr nf 
llm prescribed nmi'ses, imr fur dif*l rilinlii mi imi- 
Hide of Ihrsr nml tin- Ii nail ulimi nf ihe iiniuln r i >i 
mnjiirs liml mny lie taken in mm ibpinhiniii, 
For Ihe A.lb course llm |u , e.'*i-ril , «‘d niilije-Mn air 
one 11 major ” in phibmupby, mu* in |i.Hyi-linlugy a 
Him? In Greek, three in J.nriii, iwn in Englnii, 
two in ninlbenmlieH or Hriem-e, find nim in piihlir 
speaking. There an* Hnir nilu-r murres nf study, 
one fur the JLiS. ilegm'i iwu fur lie I'li. I ., 
nnd uuc for llm Kd. lb Tliev dilTn* in ib inil 
find in Lin* iiniinuilM nl pirseribeil and eli-elivi' 
work wspeclivvlv, but llu* pluu is lliesumein all. 

The funner lljiiviird nirrieuliiiii, in wliii li 
nlnuisl the whole ruursi? wuh eh i-live, wuh mi 
cxU'enie form id (liis type. 

(!. The Third Typr .— The l Inn I Ivpe is 
found in ninny pnigreHsive iiinlU iiIimiih. -nul ii 
Jins been uliuulily giiiniiig grnund. In (bis ivpi* 
the preHiirihed ruurncH ]unviih- for (he niihjiris 
which are regarded us imlisnensuMr; usually 
they provide nlsu for a eerluin aiimmit nf dis- 

LriluiLion, nml in sonic? eases fur n n-rKiiin inn. . 

of eniieeiiLrntidii, but in n good ninny i'iihcs (hr 
prescribed niiuiHes lire so few jih In lie ti\ lit Mi 1 
use fur sueh purposes. Mesirles (he iniiiiiimin 
af OQiiriiiitrullim whirh may In* insiired in (his 
way, there? in an nildilioiml refiuimneiii fur 
enncenlrnlinn in one nr mure siibjeclH hiwimlly 
culled iimjnr mol minor miljjrHs) wliirli Ihe 
studvul may seleet Crum a nuudui uf dtquut- 
menlH, ilivmimiHj or groups . 1 

i Tlic (I'rni nnijfir lli‘Si , ril» , s iirdlninHy lIn- Mil-in i 
in whir'll (In* Hluili'iil rlllriJHl'H In Sr i' 11 11 * 

Tlnul Tyne of ('uil'lndnlh. 'I'lir iwnr»' l(ir l uivi' 

«iLy nf CliirnHu Ih mil UiiiL ni'iiemlly .. 

4 'I'liis (run i ih jiiih iirdiull.V 11 ilivi.dmi inmli* 

il] i nf r:|iihr|y n-liilnl Mitlijcrlrt, i.f), linlnral M'irnn 
At JnliriH 11 nfikiiiH ii hmniiih u \vlm|r rmir^ 1 nf rlmly in 
whirh vwn «t mme ibwely isd»ivvlH iiir vi'nlud. 

At PiriiiPPCnii il inuuiH n grinle, *'nnni|i I" lii’inw nlniiil 
L‘i|uiv k al(inl In grade A. AL Vuu- “ ]rr«iu|i " Im jilimisl m,vii* 
nnyinniis willi 11 rh'imrliiirnl," An "rxiiniiniilinn nmii|i ,r 
in inntip up nf lltr Miibjt'i’lH fur wliii li llu 1 li'rni •■.Viunlmi- 
Li(m$ [nil on lUc, biuiu' v(«y wwl hvvnr. 
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Further upcc'dic provision lor (liuLriliulion ifl 
prom'iil umudly, liuL not invariably. 

The fri'u eleeliveH nmy uf cminjo lie cui]ilnyc4l 
in llm direction l itln-r nf greater distribution ur 
uf greater ninmilruUmi. 

Individual iimiuiin^ vary grimily, ami before 
emu paring reprcHciiliilivi* eiiora iL will lie well 
Lo imiihidir iimri? cloudy wiiue id llm elenunUi 
in L1 1 i h type nf rtimeiiluiu. 

I. PreHcfihrd ronritr# are a elinroeliTirdie 
feature, though in ainim pi wen they un? very 
few in number, Tins jmlijceln which are pre- 
hc ritual, even for Un* A. IV degree, a re mdihuu 
exactly ilia Mitmr in any Lwn hiMlilulToiiH, niul 
in many ciwnn Mm* difToremTu ore vary great. 
Fiiigliali cumpiiMlinn ih Liu* only rmim- prn- 
Mi'i ilinl in more Ilian one Imlf uf Mn* innely-Lwo 
lending iiwliunions, representing all lypcn; bill 

English, imhuling C.piMilimi ur Literal ore nr 

Uhcliuii?, nr any Lwn m* all id Mn hi*, Li pri Ht riliul 
in eighty-seven nf Mm ninriy-Lvo. Latin in 
piTHi'riliril fur Mu* A ll. drum* in IhirLymno 
mil of nineLy-Lwu; Greek in only thirteen; 
Fmu-h iumx: llrmv.m i» kuvcu; u foreign lan¬ 
guage, with ur without mime rlnui'i* uh to which 
ii shall lie, in Hiwi nly-neveii. Trigonometry Li 
pivMi-rilii'd in furly-min nf Mn* ninety-Lwn; milid 
gemneiry in Iwinly-Wiven, lulvmu'ud algebra in 
lliiiLy^eveii: amdyiirnl grnmrlry in thirteen; 
cnlmihiri In three; umlliemuLicH, including onu 
in 1 iiintR id illi’Mi! ( in nixLy-M'VTit. Ah a rule 
Mn* mibjcrla which are presrribnl am Wum 
wli i rli wen* u pail uf Mm eiirnciiluiii uf I ill IT a 
iTiilmy ag'ij llmugli nevenil newer miiIj)i< rl h 
appear in Mu* thd, uml mm uf them, physical 
edunilimi, runU high in Mm lint uf prcMcrilied 
uiibjeelH. 

'Hie fallowing table alimva Mm fmpienry with 
which a few certain lirnjully ilelinml Kubjccbi 
appear uh prcHerihcd HtudicH in four dilTereiil 
cllWHl'H ijf illrililllMoillf. 

Heiiiinrrfl I'wsin-imir.il mu mi: A. 11 FlE'iiid: ih 
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^uhjeels mill (irmiprt. - fliHlury and niallie- 
iii iaV ii'H may be rcganlml an nuhjrrl*, Tin* term 
11 iialnral Hi'ieucrH'' Henna rallier in iiidinile a 
frit up uf HubjeelH. Groups id mdijeelH wen* Mm 
inevitable uuLnuni* id ilu* allempl lo grunt Home 
freedom of idiniea without giving up id together 
mliuu kind* at tmhjoel umUei, ur of dhmiplinc. 
In natural mdeiinu moiiid collegca prescribe 
phyaiun, Htnne chcniiHlry, uuino require aim or 


Urn other, annic require one from a group which 
include all Min nalural Heiimceu. The tendency 
has usually been Inward an enlargement of 
Hiieli groups, limited in many caaea only by 
luck of eijuiinueiiL and of leaching force. The 
existence of prescribed nvrfurriN in a nirrimiJiim 
im plies Mini lime are cerLain upeeifie tilings 
which llie Imlder id a biichrlur’n degree Nlinuld 
kiiow l nr nlinuld turn? learund to do. The mjIi- 
mUIuLhim of a ymup fur a mihjrrt repniapulH Hie 
view Mini lie almiild knmv a enrlain kiwi id 
tiling, with the privilege of mnnii ili'gree id 
diuicie un Uj which tiling of lluil kind he mIiuII 
Hludy. 

Tin? ciirrifnilimi rd Cmlumbiii College ivtpiircH 
Hull every eiuididule fur Mu* AJb degree hIiliII 
Hliidy ]iugli*di rriiiipoMlum rind lilerJilure, 
trigniioiueLry, nulid gemnelry, niK ancrfil algeliru, 
Kurojienii liiMury. login ami neiniLilie midlmil, 
rerlaui Latin auMinru, two yearn nf l'reneli nr 
fieruiaii, pliVHieal edunitinn, urirl one nr mure 
nf n grinip uf laluiriilory neioiirca. 

The nii rJeiilum al Harvard reipiircH the nlu- 
tletil in Mudy rlwMirh*. uml Euglwh rnui)Hihi« 
linn mnl French nr (leriiiaii, and lo Heleit 
alinlieH from rrrr/i nf four difTerent groups, \r/,. 

(1) l-aimnageH, lileral ure, fine arln and iininlr. 

('-) Nut oral srieniTH. 

GO JfiHlnry and jiulitieal mill anciid ndeiici.'M. 

(-1) 1'liilnM‘pliy and inulheiunlinL 

In eaeli niHi* Micro in pm vision fur hI inly ill 
eerlnin ]iaTlie\dnr liddn mnl fur ft broad eimrhP 
uf hlndy. llarvnnl uli\inun)y iiIIuwh Lii llm 
hlmlenl a wider lalilude in the nclcclhm nf 
wind he nlndl nlinly in u given lirlil, Hu mi d 
uni m tiuly pliilienpliy, Jihtnry, unr liiiiginigi-M, 
if la* pre/iTH Diallimnulii'H, polilind Heieiiee, ami 
Urn fine arl.H. Them? I.wn cnurapH nf sLndy 
repreni'iil lypienl im il ioiIk for un tiring bn-adili, 
and lypieal allihnleH with refereiin? lo Mic 
rpu'rtlinn uf indinjaiiNable hiibjeclH, 

H, I'runsitmn /m* Cniiniifiufroji.y - The fealtin? 
imiHl com in mi in all riiHen of l.Uin lliird type in 
Hie metlunI nf providing for cuiicenLralioii- 
Hiinu* provision may be made, an we have jiikI 
Hern, by mmim of lmserilietl eaurm-H, but in 
ad'litioii lo llieno ilu? wliidenL iH mpiired lo 
flpiciuli/o to a cerlnlii extent, in om* ur imirn 
Hidijenls, wliieli lie ih permil ti ll lo neleiil with 
mufu or h'sH freedom. Tlie couihi h making up 
llmHpeeiiilijted work in n given Niihjcnl (u wttjur 
nr miner Hiibjecl) iiiiihL ordinarily ftirm ii hC- 
ijueiiee or lie id graded dillieiilly: only a mini¬ 
mum nf the wiirh inuy be or un elemeiiiury 
ciiameler. Harvard now rcrpiircH llml nix 
cmirHi'H hIioiiM la? lukeii in unr depart men! nr 
I'enignizL'd lield for diHlineLioii, ('olumliiit 
ri'ipiireu lwn lliree-yi'iir Heipmnrcu (a Heipimn? 
in made up nf eoillieeled 1'niirnpH id gniilpd 
diflicully in mm department), one uf which, fnr 
Lilli A.II. degree, muni In? ehnaeii from n grmiji 
including langungrM, liieruMire, luHlory, mid 
phihmphy. (kinu'll rctpiinu l^u yciiv-luiuru, 
doling llir? junior nnd ueniur years, in mu* uf 
Hvclvc groups. 
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Tim dogi'co of conccnLrnliun required in 
different colleges and uuivcrsilica varies greatly. 
In gixty-eight institutions b elected on Clio IniHis 
of the comparative simplicity of their regula¬ 
tions, the median cage fall a in the 18-20 per 
cent group: half the cases fall in tins coiiHpicu- 
ous 12-22 por ccnL inode: llic range of council- 
tmlion reciuiccmcntH U from 0 to 35 per emit 
or the total degree requirements. 8cc Talile. 

pRiccKTAOe of Total Work Requukii in Majc* Subjects 



2, The curriculum o[ Lhift type usually per¬ 
mits the student to elect from one fourth to 
one half or more oT the work of the coil tag. 
He rniiY therefore Htudy a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects, if lie flo dcsji'ca, or lie may (in must cubm) 
specialize still further in the subject of his 


choice. 

Further Illustrations of Ilia Third Type.— 
Harvard and Columbia College* have already 
been cited ns ilUistrnlions of Ibis Lype of curricu- 
luin. _ Ynlo College furnishea an example of 
a variety or this type which 1ms found much 
fav F or. On a basis of a certain number of pre¬ 
scribed subjects (which are, in Lhia instance, 
only indirectly prescribed), there is built up 
a set of major and minor courses which must 
among them represent each of a small number 
of groups Theso courses are usually clioscu 
at the end of the freshman year. The Yalo 
curriculum requires the student to take a major 
(comuustcil graded work of at least Us t c1vc hours) 
aiul one minor (connected graded work of at 
least 5 hours) in one of three main divisions, and 
one minor in each of the two other di vim our. 
The divisions are: (1) languages, literature, 
and the arts: (2) ma them a tics and the nhyaicnl 
and irnliim scicncca; mul (3) philosophy, 
education, history, and the social sciences. 
Further provision for con con trillion js mado in 
tim requirement that Ilia student eoiUiuuo for 
one year the study of three of tha subjects 
(within the limits of Greek, Latin, French, 
German, English and nmliiDinnlics) which ho 
offered for admission. Such a curriculum 
makes it necessary for n .student to get more 
than n smattering or aL.least three or four sub¬ 
jects. It leaves him free to concenLnUe most 
of his work in a very few subjects, which, how- 


over, must not all lie in this an me fil'd. (8en 
Yale Univuiujitit.) A fmir-grmjp system, mii eh 
ua lluit ol Harvard, mid still mure, u Mix-gniup 
system like Lhal of Uto University of Virginiii 
requires mi iirt|iiiiiiiliuic:n wilb n larger number 
of the great fields of knowledge, but in most 
cases, except those in which Llirre ia a wide 
vnrinLy uf prescribed courweN, it is pnodblr fur 
the student to leave mil of bm enurm? uf study 
certain of the mibicclw which were fumitrly re¬ 
garded i\h u&ciilud to u Liberal educutiun. 

The course uf windy in Hie academic depart¬ 
ment of Fri nee ton UnlvcnuLy prnaenla mml her 
variety. All the hUidiea of llm freshman year 
and three courses out of five in llic Hop ho inure 
year arc prescribed. These HLudies include 
Latin, Greek, mitihernntiis, moil mi language. 
English, physics, and philuaupliy. At the cml 
of his sophomore year the student cIkjonch Ins 
dnparLinenl tor Lite junior mid neiiinr years, lull 
as this choice In largely conditioned by hin 
selection oT electives in Hie Miipliiiiiuiro year, 
lie must choose In eliminate CerLnm departments 
nt lhal time. There lire four ili vitamin, curb 
containing rmc or mure diqmrliurMs: .1. 
(1) philosophy, (2) history, politic*, and ecu- 
nonucH; D, art mid rirrlueulogyj f.\ language 
and lltar&luru (l) cIiuumm, (2) t.uglUU, (U| 
modern language, (iiTiiuiuiu unction, (■!) nmrlern 
language, Homuiiir seelion; /). nmlhnnalii’s 
and Tiiimme (i) imvlltviimHi'-H, {*!) physics, (H) 
clieniiulry, (I) geology, (A) hiiilngv. In Iun 
junior year Lhe student must take all tin; junior 
year courses offered liy bin department. They 
are usually two in number, snmeliiiieN lliree. 
Ill any cnac ( three uf bis live upturns iiiiihL lie 
in the division in which his depart inriiL lies; 
one course uhihL be cm Ini do lb a l ilivisinn, and 
Llm remaining one is left to bin fire elreimii. 
In Lhn Honior year he must Lake three nf bin live 
courses in hisdcpnrlmeiiL, ur if not so many lire 
given, lie imi.it Lake three in the division in 
which bis department lien. 

In this minieulum full provision is mode fur 
concentration. The uUuimiL must Luke six 
courses in lii/i denarLinent (iT ho many pro given) 
in addition to Lius nrercquiniLe suplmiuure sub¬ 
ject, which is \iH\uihy iu the name department, 
making frequently seven in a given field uu 1 nf 
a total of twcuLy courses for the degree. The 
prescribed cDursew provide Tot n good in ensure 
of comprehensiveness, mid the reiiuireinenl llmL 
one junior year course be Luken uiilsiib* the 
cjiQHcii dniiiirtment luoku in the miiiiii* direetimi. 
Eleven departments rue open Ln the candidate 
tor the A.11. degree aL the end (if his fresluimn 
year, mid ulLlinugh his ehiiiei? nT Hu|ilinnoire 
electives limits his field of Heleeliun at Lite mil 
of LlmL year, ho would usually still find several 
different departments mien to him. This is 
Hie moat iinporliuil field for Hie exercise of 
oloction, Rincc Uia number of free eleelives ih 
sin all. 

Another importanl variety is illiiHtratuil in 
the cuviiculum of tliu college uf Johns ItopUuu 
70 
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University. Tim curriculum is made up of Rrnupa, 
but these groups differ from llu; groups spoken 
of above in Llml untdi group i.h u complete; course 
of study containing (J) certain mtlijcclii in 
common with nil tin? oilier groups; (2) certain 
cithers peculiar Lu itself; mirl (II) ii]iLinnnl mili- 
jectH, Thun; nre five uf him'Ii groups: (1) 
ancient Inn gun gen; (2) modern hingiiuguH; (,'l) 
history nml pnlilinul mummy; ( J) innIhrmntii-n 
nml jihywicN; (fi) diunmLry, biology, mid 
geology. Ill Midi ur lliUMC’ groups Liu; jiriu- 
d]mt milijuriH muni bn nlndiml fur nl taunt lw» 
yearn. In llu; 11 indent langiingn fI group " llm 
cimrfli! in ns fiillown: find year, Lulin, Greek, 
IfriflliWi co jii pan" lion , Hinlflpiiinfira, natural Ain- 
foriy/ second year, Latin, Greek, KngliHh liLeru- 
LurCp general hinlaru, Frenrh nr German, weal 
training; third year, p/iy-drs, (irmnn or French. 
forensics; will) Green uml Lulin advised ami 
one course n Tree elective; fourth your, philos¬ 
ophy willi Lulin uml Greek advised uml two 
cuurncn elective, Tlic nuIijccIh in italics an* 
prune riled in nidi group, except LhuL in hijiuo 
of ilium another laboratory xcieiu’R replant 
nalural history, mnl in aoum indiliuul mummy 
replucua liisliiry. Fliyaiml uxernsuN nlsui are pre¬ 
scribed. Thokmlunt must choose bin " group ” 
on unluring. The choice i.h virlnully among 
several curricula of I lie Mcrmul lype willi three 
fourths of the work prescribed uml mu; firth 
mure udvintil. leaving about one seventh In 
culirdy free clmiiin, llmullh uml eoncenhn- 
linn are well provided for. After llio iiiifinl 
elmiee, eleeliim ploys ImL litlle purl. The 
('idlcgo of the City of New York him u similar 
curriculum. 

Thu five different rmirnu* for the hnehclor'H 
degrees at Uie University of Cldciign hear Lo mm 
iiiioLliur a rclnlimi like that between the different 
’* groups " aL Julius llopkiiiH. In fact, every 
cullcgo wliieh uffera a ruume of niuily or the 
Nucoiul Lype for ouch nf two ur more degrees 
inigliL lie regarded jih having one course of 
alinly of tin? Lliinl lype, llu; hLmleiit being re- 
tpiiml to selutd his group ur nuijor un mitering 
college, 

Aii cxLrenic variety of llm third type in found 
in the cumnulum of Lelaml HLuufuid Junior 
University. The prescribed work is reduced 
In a ainglc auine.Hler hour in English eompuyiliuji, 
anil Uml in tty lie uffeml for inlmission, Thorn 
in no ormiping uf subjects, The .sLuileiit iH 
required to select n miijnr subject in home miu 
department. That department lias Lin: nil- 
thnriLy lo ruipiire Urn completion iff thin major 
subject, and uJhii of such minor subjects in nlhur 
departments iih may be uuiiHidi red nm'HHfiry 
or dcHirahle mllalurid work; the major and 
minor subjects taken together are not lo exceed 
one third of the undeigrmhmle unur.Hu. No 
further specific iirovinion in made Tor Llm in- 
cliiHian oT atinlirfl from Lhe Hevural fiuhla of 
knowledge. AIuiohI everything i« left lo lhe dis¬ 
cretion uf the hI ndent and of the du]mrlineiiL 
of liia major subject. 


In by fnr the larger number of cnuca the atu- 
dent Hclenla the HubjccLj in which lie in to hoc- 
cinlize at or before Lhe beginning uf the aopno- 
mure year, and pursues his tdudiefl in Lhcm fur 
al leusL llircu yearn. In n few inHlimeen, iih fur 
example at Julian Hopkins. 1m mind juako hiu 
Huleiitiou at the hugiinun^ of Uie freshmau year, 
In rithur earns, an at l'lmrcUm, Im may pu hL- 
pmic hiri elmico till the beginning of the junior 
year, 

In muni collegc H lUo adoption uf a curriculum 
uf lhe third Lype hna followed a trial of one uf 
the second. At Johns Hopkins there was u very 
early aUeiupl at llm eonfltninLion of n curricu¬ 
lum of Llu; third type, and llio iircsunt curric¬ 
ulum at Llml iiiHlitulion is simply a modified 
ami improved form of Lhat adapted when the 
collegiate department began iU exiblcncu. 
Johns llopkiiiH deserves the credit of having 
os Uhl is 11 ml the first Hiiocnssful curriculum cm- 
pluying llu; so-enllud 11 group aynLcin. 11 

The Croup tiynteni, —The lerni |J group sys- 
lein M isiiHunlly taken Lo mean a rnurao of study 
in which u student is ruipiircd In concentrate 
in miu or more fields, these fields or groups 
lining nmdo up of related subjects, Ordinarily 
lhe student is rerpiiied In hcIccL subjects from 
each group. The essential principle*! of such 
u sysluin, Lu, HijHtemntic eonuunLrulion nud dif¬ 
fusion, may bn present, however, in a curricu¬ 
lum which dues not mraiigi; the deprirliuenlN in 
grouper. GnhmduiO. The li-rni" group" is iml 
liniverHJil in this seiiMu; at Yale lhe limiul fiuhls 
are ealleil diviniuiH, and nL Julum llopkiiiH n 
group is a whole course nf study- The; lliinl 
Ivpu of curriculum, uh previously described, in¬ 
cludes ull ruses of lhe group system and utliera 
employing tin- same essential principles. 

Tht EUrlivt iS^sfns. — No hc para In lypo 
Imih iieen assigned Lg the elective system. 
iSLriidly Hjieaking, there is no ileelivc syis/cm; 
lhere is ilii eleclivi; pnnmpk, and il is oim of llio 
fuur nmpluvud in 11n k ciuiHlriieliou nf praelieally 
every inudern eiirriculum. The privilege uf 
eleeiiun appears at various pninls in tha 
KtudunL'H college career. Usually he may 
chouse between two ur more bachelor's degrees. 
In Lliuse cases in which specialization is re¬ 
paired, lie may choose Hie subject or Nuhjoela 
in wliieh he will specialize. In many cases, ho 
may eh nose wliieh modern language, ordinal 
science, uLu., lie will follow to satisfy a pre- 
Hcriplinu. He is usually allowed a cerium 
number nf free electives. Hut there is no curric¬ 
ulum wliieh is an ilhislrulinn nf lhe elective 
principle alone. It is simply rmr of the central 
KilciiH lit ednniliiiiial duclrimi ua exempli lied in 
American colleges. 

Cuw.ws of Shirty far ih r iSYwthJ Jhjrhchiv'n 
DcQrnn. — iluHt cnllugufl and univurHitica offer 
mure limn one liaebelur'H degren in courses in 
the liberal ails and sciences. The degree of 
Ilacliclur uf Aria ban iih its must frequent 
alLcrnalive LliaL uf Ilnelulur of ,Science. Thu 
degrees of Ihicliclnr uf I'liilusnphy and Ilnchelor 
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of Letters lire also of fmiilcul occurrence. 
There is, however, little uniformity regarding 
the requirements for any one degree, iSonin 
colleges (for example, Princeton) require hulk 
Latin and Greek Tor Lire A.U. degree. Some 
require Latin only (Columbia, WilluwiH, etc.). 
Seine do not require any work in niiciunl lan¬ 
guages. , . , 

Tins N.3. dDgreo frequently menu* simply 
that the student bus completed n course of wluily 
but is not entitled to the A.H. degree, uhli ally 
because lio has hull no Latin, or if Latin, Lhen 
no Crack, Thera is a tendency, however, to 
make the JUS, degree a Land fur some amount 
of specialization ill science. The ILL, decree 
implies same amount or specialism Id on jn lan¬ 
guage and literature. Tho Ph.lL sometimes 
takes Llic place of the ILL., but its significance k 
if possible, loss cunslniit than that of any of 
the others. (See DEanuES,) 

Cpiir.se* for f/onor*.—This feature so char- 
acterislia of English and Canadian instituLions 
finds but slight favor iu the United Status. Two 
universities now offer special euiirses ur studies 
for honors. In 1 DOG Princeton University caUili- 
luthcd tw course for special hoiuiram umllwmiilica 
and physics, Thu candidate Tur honors muni 
receive no grade lower than the second (out of 
five grades), In HUM a course Ini' honors in 
the classical huinnnilies was established. In 
this department the s Union t begins Jus work 
for honors in the junior year. There are other 
di(Terences, but Hie plan as a whale in similar 
to the one just described. In 1U10 (‘uhniihm 
adopted a program of uludlcs Cor the degree ot 
A.1L or ILo. with honors. The hIuiIoiiL licit u 
candidnLc for honors takes, beside* mTuin pre¬ 
scribed studies nucl elecLivcs, two Kories of 
" sequential" courses (i.c. connected graded 
courses for three years each). The student 
who desires to become a candidate for honors 
chooses toward tho end of Ida freshman year one 
department in which he will offer honnr work. 
Ho is Ikon assigned to a representative of blink 
department, who tie Is LherenfLer as his faculty 
advisor. 

The requirements for the degree with lionors 
include a final examination in all Ike courses 
taken far honors. (Sec HoNOiia,) A. L. J, 

Length op the College Course. — Tho 
first courrro of study planned by President 
Dmister wns a three-year course. (See New 
England Fird Fruits.) Soon, however, ho 
changed his yiaw, sLuting UmL fl four years, 
marc ur less, in college is necessary for students 
lo rcmoiiu, before they skull become lmcca- 
laureates, and an enLiro seven yearn liefurn 
they .shall receive Urn Mauler of ArLs. JI Ami 
in 1051 iL was recorded that " First degrees, nri? 
denied to those of three years 1 standing." Yule 
fallowed the traditional Harvard course. In 
the middle or the eighteenth century Llie Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania covered at /irsL llireii 
years, and so remained until after the Ilcvohi- 
lAon. With the reforms of William and Mary 
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in 1780 an elective uyfilMii wan adupLed anil 
the length of Lerm Hindu variable. After iml- 
lhiing a rein ark id ily cnmpielu-iiMivo program of 
slmliuH, for which In* recognised Unit lliroo 
years wah too brief, Jidfer*un vont'hidvH, " Cir- 
cumslaiii’cpj inunt always In* regarded in the 
execution tif every pluii." Pri^ident Mrolisoii 
wrote (17HD): "Tin? linn; of inking a degree 
wart formerly Liu- mu mu uh iu Cambridge, huL 
jinw depends oh the qunlilira lion nf Lite i‘iiuili- 
tliili's." During Urn early niiiulecnlJi niil ury 
the flexibility uf the nriiiloiuii.* in itdjnsliiig 
LhoniHolvi'H lo llie herds rir demands of u nnu- 
imiuily produced a strong pir^un* mi llie 
college Lownril iiunlifirul iuiih uf ils inflexible 
structure. President Waylnml uf Hrowii jiiIvu- 
cntcil courses parallel in ihe art* rnurse, uml u 
greater flexibility. 41 Then; is uulliiiig mngind 
or imperative," lie says, " in the firm nf hair 
years, nor lias it any uiilurid relation In a 
course of sluily." 

Except for the rare iimlaimn irirenriy riled, 
the college course ludrl rigidly ihmughiniL llie 
country lo lliofuiir-yunr period, from llie middle 
uf llie first eriiliiry uf iiihiniul selllenmnl* Lo 
mieul Uiiwa. 

Within llm lusL quarter PNilnry, however, 
this llhuse uf college life Iiuh lieen hiilijeeled in 
keen erilieisin. The very first nrlii-lr iu llie 
first mnuliiT nf the Ftlunilitnml llu'ittr (1SIJI) 
wan mm by Daniel C. Gilman nn u Tim MJnn tru¬ 
ing Ilf Llir (Allege Curriculum." IlixeilHsiiilw 
concerning Lin; hnglh nf IJn< college ninrse 
have been uuiiiei-nuH, uinl hovn'ii! plans fur lbe 
ai\muu*lrulimi ul Llw v.urneidmu tuivu luvu 
adnplnl limking triwnnl gie.Uer llexiliilily oh 
to Lime leipiiK iiirnlH fur (lie A. |L degree. I m 
many years PrenidiaiL Kliul lmd urged tbe 
mluHimi of Llie lime nf required residence. 
In liis report fur tSHil-dNSI, hr advised ii 11 nr 
Llie formnl mlupliuu nf ti Ibrn-yenr enurse nr 
plans wlmrrfby a iiiaiorUy nf sluileiits wmild lie 
ctmuuvuged t« cuuipuTu Iheir work Lu less iliuu 
the LradiLionid period. The fneiilly of llurvurd 
College recommended Lo llie C’niporulimi, in 
lfiUO, four steps luoking Lownnl u llui-e-venr 
coiuso. Only one of these was agreerl to by 
Llie Overseers, namely, " When n student eiders 
college there shall be placed lo his neilil . . . 
(1) any advanced studies on wLiirli lie has 
juisscdiii liis lulnnHsioii exiuninulimi lieymul llie 
number required fur Jirlmissiim, mol (J) uuv 
other college sludies wliieli he Inis imlii i|iiHi d, ’ 
The same year (I Slid) Columbia Univmsily 
adopted uiiuLIiit plan enabling hludmils Lu 
ahmleii their college nnd professhmnl Mwdiesby 
one year, by which Hmiiurs cmilil eh-eL their 
studies from cnursoH nlTernl by Liu* fiii iillii s uf 
philnsuphy, mines, laws, and political wcii-nre, 
iilid thus lie prepanah upon gruduulinu lu 
taknup at once their sorinid year of iirnfessiinial 
alndy. Oilier universilies iilToved Niiuilui 1 op¬ 
portunities for tlm overlapping of cnllciiiaLn 
and proftsaiomd courses. At aluml the sumo 
lime! the University uf Chicago Ifl.o.) under llm 
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leadership of rnuddenl llarjinr afTered nn 
original unswer lu Liu? ipicstiun by providing 
a fiiiir-yrur iiourm’ mul u two-yuur cmirne, mm 
permitting sluiliiil* nf exceptionalnhilily Lu do 
tin* work in three year*. TIiuho wlm innnileled 
llm work of Liu 1 two-yenr rrmnip, or junior 
College, won* culled AHNin iiUcH in Atlm (Son, 
jsr/iir. lit:i‘. f Vul. Ill, |i. JU.) The devisers of 
Llio ipIiui expected (lie following live results: 
(1) iL jiI many NlnilnilH wniilil Rive; lip work uL 
Urn oiul of ilut minimi your; (2) Hint many 
student* wImi ullimviae would mil go Ur rfrllcgo 
ill nil would Uiko llio (winyour euunie; (ft) Unit 
jirofopwimml solumls would hu iililo Ui raise their 
HliiiulunU nf admission; (1) Llml nomlemiiH 
mul high HrlmulH would lio encouraged In de¬ 
velop higher work; (fi) lliul many colleges wniilil 
lio sulislicd to do only I he Junior College 
work. Am might have boon exported, llio 
whole plan muL Ihe genera) nppuniliim uf Llio 
Colleges. 

HLilt uimllier lilim for enabling llie belter 
students In grmluuLe ill threw yours willmiit 
taking un excessive iniiubor of ruuraeH wan 
proposed by President Hyde of llowdoin I ’ul- 
lcgo. II Ik known iw llio H ( Ti'ilit for Quulily ” 
pliin. U ulliiws I'liiirnoH passed with high 
grades lo niimi more toward a degree llmu 
courses puwil willi luw grades. Tho jiIjiii 
Iiiih been in iiporiilinii fur nmiii; limn al- Min 
Univorrtily uf Nurlh pukolu, innI In miiiiii? ex- 
lent at Columbia roivciHily, Cliirngo Uni¬ 
versity, mul llio University nf Missouri. 

A ilmuli! Iulir Uio iliariiKsinii emierriiiug 
tin? h1 111 rLr 11 i 11 k nf llio rollege enurse wih 
L ukoil up with now vigor. lleLweeii UJIK) ami 
I DIE no loan Llmu fifty urliolos uppoiiroil on llm 
fliihji'oL. before Llio proposal in HlmrLrii Llin 
enurse In lliri-o ynirw Inul rniuul imioli fiivnr 
wiLliin llio causervutivis walla of American 
colleges, will 1 u only two — JnlniH Hopkins mul 
Clark — Imil frankly oHLuliliMhorl u Lhree-yeur 
course, President Duller of Columbia gave a 
new impetus Lo Llio whole controversy by advo¬ 
cating u two-year course for Llio AJL degree. 
In llin Air mini Report nf Oct. ft, 1002, lie favored 
a two-year euurmi for admission lo Liu? higher 
Hchociln of lhi? university im the ground Llmt 
a longer enurse umhily postpones Llio poriorl 
t\[ KolLmiiiiKirL for Lliorio wlm enter llio lirn- 
fomiuiiH. lie fiivorml loiunvin^ llio Imciiolur'a 
dt'pnm from llio iirlifioial iHiHiliun lo wliicli it 
luul lie (Ml rnlneil by llio eUinniim nf liich 
Hcliunl counoH, mul oniiferrinp it. iipini Uio 
piaduiiloM nf n Lwn-yoar onnrHe, rraemnu tlio 
ilepreo uf Miinlor nf Aria fur llio prmlimLoN uf 
n fmir-yenr enurso. Tlio an mo your, 11102, lim- 
viuil Cullepe uniiuiinrril IlmL it woulil \\l nnco 
ciinfer thn ilopreo nf A.Ib mi HhnleiiU wlm 
I'lmijiloteiJ Uii3 reppiirenuuila in lineo yrurfi, 
inHleail of mpiiriiiK hLhiIoiiLh, nut nf iloforeneo 
lo n liarmful InulUimi, In wait n your for clo- 
Kroen nlready oiimod. iSimilnr plana wire nfc 
once adopted by Drawn University find by 
tlm University of I'cnnsylvanin. 


(irnwinp ii]i|M)iiuneo aUnolUMl to llio rpiiHlion 
afb r Hurvurd and Columbia bepun lo iiminb an 
Lins A. 11. depreo an a ]ireriMpiiiiito Tur admission 
Uj llio Lorbuicivl hcIuiijIh. While thin tendency mot 
with iniir-li up]HisiLi(in at first, the lanvemenl Imti 
rotuill'il in raisinp prnfr^iuiml aUindards ami 
liiLH m*m niHy been notepUiil by the C'ullupeH as 
e***r li Liul. 

Only two (Miliopi'H in pnod Hlnmlinp have 
frankly ailnplnl Llio llnee-yem' isuiirm; iih llio 
norm, uiiil ilinr unraped mLiiiIoiiIs from Npondinp 
mure liucn three years in tlu?ir work ferr Clnr A.lb 
ilopreo, Tliomi iuHljluLinna nro LJie onlb^ijitn 
di‘]piirlmonlH nf Jijiiiis 11 upki iih University and 
Clark LniviTHily. Clark (.'ollepti wna fiiVored 
in Clip eX|iiiiiueiil from Lite liupiniiinp by the 
luck uf IradiLiniiH, by imi|ile fuiula, by a facility 
lurpe, eiuiupli in prupurtiun Uj LIk? number of 
sludiuilH lo do acLiial Loaehiup in all emirs oh, 
by a ban on iiiLemillogiiilo aLlilolicH and Lheir 
ncrimipiiuyiUK diaLruclimiH, and by u plnn of 
iidmihkiinK reipiironienlH iheorolioidly miiiorinr to 
Llie lruili limi nl iiiciIjuiIh uf Llio (jldor eulleKOH. 

Thruupli all the prubniped diHcussimi ns In 
the lenpUi tjf llio r.ijlleni! cmirse llioro iipjiearH 
Lo oiiiorpi? MilisLunliul upieHiieiiL imiuii^cmiipo- 
LimiL iiulpe.H mi Lliesr piiiiils, all of which have di¬ 
rect lieariup un tlio ijuo.sLimi uL iamio : (1) Tin? 
ordinary Jiipli Hclinol eduenliuii in inmler[ualo 
pri‘pnniLiun fur prufosHunud nrinml xludioH, 
(2) A four-year colli pe ciiurae lielweon liipli 
hiuiuul ami prnfeH.Himiai mcIiijuI undillv pustpnnoH 
the npo at whirl) a mini limy outer liia lib-work 
find Hiippnrl a family, (ft) Abniilufo uniformity 
in llio rrrjuimiii'iiLs for mliniHHinii lu |irufeshinmd 
HidiunlH iii llin Uniled Stales is nl present 
neither possible nor desirable. (-1) Tlie Aineri- 
enu enllc'pe, llie one Lypo nf iiiAliLulinn peculiar 
Lu Liu* Uiiileil HIhLoh, iiiuhL prolecL Un esHonlial 
clmraeLer iih a Hclmul of liberal eulLiire from Llio 
presHuro of nLhor insLilulimiH. (fi) The vnrimiH 
depniH hland preatiy in need nf pf iiiTally 
accepted dofiiiiliuiiH. (ft) Tlio work of tho 
(tonerid Lilucaliun ILnurd ami of llie Cumene 
Fnumbilion for llio Advancement of TejirlniiR 
haa flLronpLlicucd the belter c?n1lrK(?H, inLeiiHified 
the MtruRRle for oxistenee of llio weaker colleges, 
and Lillis helped Ln define llie kind and length 
of college cnur.Ho, which uuglil Lo load lo Lite 
buccal mi reft to degroc.H, W. T. P. 

Administrative Bodir 9 . — Nn uniform s.vfi- 
Lem of college udininislruliuu can In? said lo exist 
in Amoricn; llin vnriiilions are due lo hialoricid 
miHiniH nr ilirTeronee of ciiiisliUilimi, v.y> or tilulu 
mul privaLo ecillegi!^ mul universities, HiiL two 
main lypiH of fore oh may be din Lingo i shed, which 
may he enlled coiihLuiiLh’ be, found in all inslilu- 
limiM, mul variidihiH, 

(1) fn emiKluiilH are included: (n) TnisLoes; 
(h) EnenUy; (r) IVeaideiil (y.e.), ^eei otarv, nml 
Trciunirnr; (d) Studcul.H. (2) la variahleH arc 
innbuh il: (n) A legal body mmidly called Over- 
nma ( tj.v .); (ft) Derm; (c) Iluronrj (rf) Comp¬ 
troller; (c) Visiting Coininitlcca; (/) Alumni 
AasoeiaLiuna (ij.e.), 
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The! legal body, which naimlly ridhi itoolf 
TrustccSi is sometimescalled Regents or Fellows. 
The numbers of its members greatly vary, being 
seldom less Limn seven ami seldom mine Limn 
(ifLv, The lernis of election vary from LImhc of 
a close corporation to those oT appointment by 
a ilDimnVinaUonftl Bociaty, or, ax \\\ the ease of 
a sLalc university, to those of appointment by 
the Governor of a stale or to an election mndo 
by the oeopLe. 

The cluties of thin legal body ore also many 
mid diverao, "They rcInLo to tlio management 
of the properly both rcnl and personal; to tho 
distribution of the annunl income of Uic univer- 
Bity among bile dilTcrcnt departments of instruc¬ 
tion and research; to the appointment of nil 
officers and teachers in the university; to tho 
Balarica and retiring allowances; and to the 
enactment of tile rules or statutes under which 
the regular work of tho university proceeds. 
The Board also pnssca finally nil all Llic educa¬ 
tional policies or tho university; but in this 
function it ordinarily follows the advice of the 
university faculties, or of the committees to 
which faculties have delegated their authority 
ou coTlam subjects." (f/nircmlij AilmimslTii- 
fiim by Cimrlrs \V. Eliot, np. Q and 7,) 

A second legal body is found in a few colleges 
and universities, This body was introduced in 
the year 10*12 inLo Harvard College. It is 
usually called "The Overseers. 11 Yale College 
was founded with only ana legal body. 

The method of organization with one legal 
body only is that commonly found, Tim body 
of overseers has been criticized mi several 
grounds. IL is felt that its very numbers innko 
it unwieldy, and introduce in embers who arc in 
no way competent to deal with academic mut¬ 
ters; that any administrative hotly should bo 
in intimate touch with the university ami its 
problems; that Lhe fact that members of such 
a body represent different interests is no ^uar- 
antcG of unbiased and mature decisions. 
Those who support this view would leavo tho 
entire control m the hands of Lhe faculties who 
are in intiinnto mul daily contact with Llicir 
problems and arc less likely to register un¬ 
digested and Imprudent judgments. (For n 
complete statement see Dwight's Travels in New 
England and Ncu) York , Vol. If, pp. 212, 213.) 
The arguments which nr a amp Imsi ml in favor 
of a duplex system of organization difTer very 
slightly from the usunl arguments for a second 
chamber, Instead of hampering tho faculty, a 
board of Overseers would rather aoL as a Hpur, 
for its support could only be secured for plans 
thoroughly digested and considered by the 
faculties, The very fact that members of the 
board are drawn from a wide area ami different 
walks of lifts lends its opinions weight. As 
representatives of public opinion such a board 
is a valuable factor in guiding university policy, 
Further, one of the important duties, that of 
inspection ef various departments, can lie 
beLtar exercised by an external body than by 


lhe faculty iUdh (Sit Mini, C. \Y*. [Jmrtmly 
AflnuniHlruiitm, pp, 50-.Y1.) C. K T. 

COLLBCIBS AND COLLBOB STUDENTS, Geo- 

graphical Distribution op. — Tim imndier 
of institutions bearing Lhe inline " rnJIrgc M 
or " university " In tin* United flluti'w ev- 
cccda 8110* Ot IheAa many are only hcwiiikI- 
nry schools. Olliers ufTvr n few rmirwrh uf 
collogiuLe grade mul enroll a few rnllrgiuLn 
HtudciiU in tlio upper rhnucH, but iiiimL nf llm 
work dune is of secondary grade. TJin hIuLk- 
incuts which follow in Lilia article are bused 
upon a clwwificd ImL uf college* which Inivu 
enrolled In the regular four college climsen, for 
tho year lOOS-lOOO, ul IcasL 100 collegiate 
aludonlH or which have cmluwimutl tn Lhe 
amount nT $1(10,1100. In this category there 
are in tho United SLivies 2(il colleges, This 
JinL floes not include Lhn agricultural colleges 
nor technologic id iiiHlilutimiN. Tim geographi¬ 
cal distribution nf these 201 colleges is ns 
follows: North Atlantic Division, 01; SnuLh 
Atlantic Divimon, M)\ Huulh Genlriri Division, 
3i5; North Central JJiviniuli. 10,'1; Western 
Division, 2d. In terms id population there is 
one college in the Umlvri tfinlcs Cur every 
250.050 of white pimple. lly innin diviriimm 
Lhe proportion ih ns follows;— 

Nnrlli Alin Mile Divialiui, 1 rulU'xn in 33N, 320 nT rsipula- 
Lirui. 

South Allimlin Divluimi, 1 rollejin 1 *j 171,U2U uf ihiimiI.i- 
linn. 

fleulli CYnLftil DIvInImi, I ruHi-w* Mi nf iHipulii- 

tiuri. 

Nnrlli Conlriil 1JIvmnn, 1 i'oIIim" Ui WO/JM nf imiuihi- 
Vum. 

WoflLern Diviblnn 1 ml I ran Mi JOH.IU nf poiHilrUInri, 

From Lliesu Htatemeuls iL will lie seen, Hint 
in terms nf population the Western Division 
is most fully supplied wiLli colleges, with Hie 
iSoiiLli Atlantic DiviHinn differing mdy slightly. 
The North Central Division bus college* at 
about tlio average rate far the enLirn cuunlry, 
while the NorLh Atlaiitin Division, which 
includes New Engl mid, New York, Ponnsyl- 
vflnin, and New Jersey, Ims the fewest colleges 
in proportion to Lhe population. 

The following table nhowa Hie number of 
students from the several states enrolled in tho 
four collcgo classes of tho 201 colleges listed, lo- 
gctluir with the ratio of Bludenls lo whole popula¬ 
tion. From Hie tabular HtnLeinenL it appears 
that the largedt number of Htmlenh urn went 
from the 8 tale of New York uud the Himdlewl 
number from Nevada, There urn four hLuIit 
winch boiuI lews Lluui 100, there are 27 hUIph 
which send Ichh Limn JD(K), and there uni ;iS 
Htates which bond Iphh than 2000 Hind mi IN In 
collogc, Iii pinportion Ln llio iiopidntiuii Cnli- 
fmnia annds tlm largest mmilmi Lo college and 
MisHouri Lhe flinalleat. The mirnbcr of atnlvii 
Bonding J sLndenl to 500 or while population nr 
less is 3; 1 flUidciiL Lo 1000 or lean, 24; J kLwIciiL 
to 2000 or leas, 47. (Sen Cplukcik and Uni- 
vBnEiTv Student Attp^ndanck.) E. C. K. 
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Problems op the Cdilhob, — Nn nno who 
1 1 iiM cxuinii]i;rl with earn llin educational writ- 
jnftM of Urn [ifthL deciulo Iion failed to Hull 
nlnimlmit evidence Limb appeurfl to warrant 
Lhc venlieL of Urn Nntiun ; lf The cuJIege \n 1 )jo 
ImiaL mil in fan lory pJirt of our educational «y«- 
lein, and Iiiln urgent need to juNlify itaelL' 1 
The growing diMHiilhriacliuii with tlio American 
college lmn rcreully culminated in (1) unifiotl 
pro Lent un Llin part of Hcoonihuy hcIiooIn agiiinHl 
cullegn entrance rcriuironiciUa and oMimiinn- 
tiunu which, Hindu in the iiiLercHlH of the col¬ 
lege, lmvc proved deadening to the lower 
rcIiijoIh; (2) mwere Helf-oxaminnUon nil llic purl 
of collecrd an indicated by hundreds of nddreiwcs 
and pulditilied articles on llm reorganization 
of the college; (3) the CHtaliJiBlimenl of the 
Carnegie Foundation fur Llin Advancement of 
Touching (r;,r.) and Llin crfecLivo uac of its fumlH 
for the purpose of cjicournging inn Li LutimiH to 
meet iln ulikiiilririlH; (4) tho organiznliun of 
the higher education aKHiJclalimiH for tho upcc'ud 
purpose of improving the iuteriml and external 
eundilimiH of the American college; (5) the 
increasing difliculticH uf the deiKmiinnlinnal 
college in meeting higher Hliunlarih and Llm 
agitation of Llm (|iii-nliim whether, in rmiHideru- 
limi of the avowed Aineririm poliny of the «cp- 
nnilinn of I'liureh and Htnle, any private iimti- 
LiiLinii aliiudd he exempt from taxation; (0) Uni 
micuainual application uf Hcicnlific ihcLIioiIh in 
tenting tho dlieiuncy of imllcgo methodH of 
iiiHLnielion, examination of camlidalcH, grading 
of Rlutl cm la, ndminUlraliou of tho curriculum, 
ole, 
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The Problem oj Cuilcuc TciirAiMfl. — Onn «( fronts n Iw; imiithi r nf n.lli r.;m arlw* uul uf 
iU maleiiL if not tbo RCCUICHI, |irnl>Ii?iii nf "vurnipply nf mirli imhULuho/i^ nml i.m- 
thc collect! in llml of smirmK won; eflieicnL ;M|Hi-iit w^lrful and ilri.ir.ridizing rivalry, 
tcncliiiiir tfcaik n renlurv pro we l»mm in ^n-id piiUmijMn. ii;M vsIhIh \w\nw m Mrinrinn 
insist ou Ilia iusciI or LrniiiPtl initluTO for He- mli'rwih, nml PjdiUnil jmWxtv Imye ii'iiM 

menlury hcIumiU. Our lioUcr luiruml kl-IumiIh muro rnlIrW’N limit iu u|iIm hi* ujIIivijc in pay 

nml tcnchon 1 college* have jimviilrvl pridr*- fnr. Even iiuilililiHiiiK iMippurivd by Urn mtm 
bwurI (.mining far ttuiudury Hcliuul leachera. mule ntrry mi u f mij)|h Ii1uim ivluoli ro*ull» m 
Nob even La-uny in Lhrre, un the purUd admin- oxlruviiganL ihi|iliriitn.iii id niiirfw* nml i’rjuijH 
islinlara, ftny general minp'iLibii or ihe Inrl nirnl. Uinplnlinn* In winkmiw »<r dishuiudy in 

that it professor needs siumUuiiR inure Hum miiinluimiiR niiiiidiirdn.I Inu-rrilPm^ m iUq 

tt knowledge or ilio ailbjtfcL In? wIhIim In l« ncli. IcgmlnLim', In wrrrnl sliilrs llm .. 

But the public ia drinimiling luLLer ir-suUn; I’rilligii fir ngrinilLiih’.I rmrnml nriiiml nr 

there ig tv widespread belief Unit the |imirv*l eURiiueriiiK lu'luud, iiisUvud hi ainpvnUim?; in 

teaching in Ihn country In-rtilv U foiuul in jirnfessi umil spirit Jim ..... nnirli iiiergy 

college classrooms. Thu problem id devvkipjng in |JnUy rivalry ami imiiinuil,v ( Whini-viT 
[v pedagogy suited to the iicihIh of yomig men swell n problem nnun riis mdy. or iniiinly. Iliu 
and womori of college ago and providing ft train- ilislUnliuiiK Mi|ipnrlnl liy a M?Hi\ llm ruilu- 
ing LlmL will furnish lioLtnr teacher* fnr college linn i.i relatively r:iav, Ollier alalia an 1 likely 
classrooms hi a problem thatllm lenders idlngher Ln Tnlluw lhi? example id 1 »>wh, in l!HW, in 

education agree must bo (need, though few insli- abolidiirig rival ImanN nf Irii-der* ami in ercjii- 

Liilmns have yet made anything mure Limn ing a jingle Male board nf nmlrul, rluirgnl 
Lenin Live beginning, with llm duty nf «M ; iug ilia! i;v«-ry dulljir 

Another cotulUiou that lias Riven t’lrtc Li^ thin is wnlUiivuLumUndldiirt wiml^d in innlUiilinnul 
adverse criLiei.Hin of collepr Luauhijijg is illi* iivulry. IbiL wlirri 1 llm wanir i?» il»n> In llm 
lnck or eompRLniit KiiporvisbiJi. In Lhu nulnliln coiiijiidiLinii of ivnik_ rnllriii'a un<l*T jiriviiU? 
ilovelopumiit of expert sehiwil supervihinuiUiriug control, lhu prnhh j m is fur nntriMWlii'iilJ , In 
the last liiilf miLury, colleRn tcnelmra nlolie uiio sp.'irsnly hH lh‘d part «if lli<* I'nili d Sialic. 

Jiavc been left without hucIi giiirlnneu. _ Iiulurd, fur rximiph-. urn 7 rnlh^oH williiu n roiliuH nf |i)|) 

most of them would consider Urn crUicnl visit n\\[un. In 01 lin nre-"yi mllrurs. In niinniA,innd- 

lo their classroom of an udimnislralivft ofli- iHUmi Ui sovend Hlrnnu ipMUnli'inMin* ?» winri* 
eer ns a violation of academic fniiidoin. It in, uf liullup's, mi nnu nf tvliirit Ii:ih u Niillii ina 
as Frwident IViLcheU hnasuRfsoRLed, min uf the imdiiwnnmL. Olhrr *htlr* luivn 2111 NVi r^npply 
weak. 11 esses of nil orRnn'uaUoiiH wldeh look of colleges fur uieiL n^ulliiiR in uudiunilii d, un¬ 
toward iutellecliial and spiritual results, that gninruua, Jim) ixiruvnuimt, altmipu in nirnli 
they tend to evade the aertuunlability which more mi'll, wliilMiul half llir wninm whn m*i h u 
falls to every other Uuinaunr^auizathuu Whilo (uillvga eduraiiim nm iw aemuuundaInU The 
tins yriuat docent in Cierniaii universities, Icn- lirohleiiH uf Hin h insiilniinns Imv^ nf luu? yearn 
tuv'mg ou the same subject as the profmnr, \a ijccuinn inli’Osilh d, fur \ \) tin! MlrriiRtiu'iiiiijc nf 
Bure to take away tile Rtudcula of au iuolUcieut the HUimg lodlcRe* hy Lhr i-udiiwiuvnl^ trum 
teacher, and tlma serves ns a constant sllmuliis Llm tieurral l-Miirulinii Ilminl uml by llm pan¬ 
to the older man, the head profess ora In Amcrl- moil privileged nf llm t’arrmuir I'niimliitinii lam 
taw^ultcgca mloCt vfUh mi tended Inward Lhu br-nrvnWnl i*hmhmlhni nl 

to meet any particular stanilaula in Llicir own Llm weak millugi's; ( 2 ) Un* dhdrilmlimi id ihr 
doparCincnts r or to coflperato with othtr depart- grniluuLes of rcpululilo i-nllrgvs Uiruiiglinul Ilia 
meuta fnv the good of the whole inslUiUion, country nml Ilia di IT us inn id their idi an of wliat 
Pnwfcni n/ Adjustment fo^ecoBdory Srhmh* — ttlxouUl ttouHLlUiU? i\ iiilh^o vduunUmi nuvho it 
The historical origin of Lhla problom of adjust' increasingly difficult for lI n* wimlii'i’ iusliUuimH 
wont ia set forth in the opening niLielc on tieei In secure uddilioual fuinlH ami hlnrh'iilH; jd) 
college, The fact is tluit tius American IurIi an ucw wmipndiciwivi* uud impai lud atudii^ uf 
gchoal was nut Ui ten tied to fit nicely between the prohh'iiia uf high it mlurnlinn fnrni»li Ruid- 
Dicmenbary school and college. It wns nt ance fur prfjS|M!clivc lieindiu'Lur.i, Limy are lesn 
firat an jiidcpcndciit insllUiiion, hailed as the likely Lu inulmv enLerprisvs lhu I imvv Iimui un¬ 
peoples college . 1 Graduafly, howovnv, on derUkun, in i'Xci^h nr (he ili-inriml, llirimgli 
account of the pressure uf Lhu cttllegcs and for iniHttuhlvil devutlou to r vi'vd '»r fnmily nr Imut 
waul of any other definite measure id achieve- IhnVer Uir ilrrmlrnlixeil ndniiiihdrnliim nf viht- 
mcnL, high seliool mnstcra cnuio to Inolc upon nation rhiiL'ai'U-riKLir of Hie I’nib-rl Nuirnt IliiTi: 
preparation for collogo as Lhc chief runciion nf in nL ]indent 1111 rlirnd inniii.H uf I’liloiTing rnmlii- 
tlieir Schools, 1 Ins they did although tlu> u\lvv- nwlimm iuu\ tfwlv'diulinnof [uiu liumiin {\w\w\ w- 
csts of the majority were thereby neglected anti eata of the geneml pulilln, Kuvli sluli* umy Luke 
the spontaneity and frcetloin of Lhc sclionla were fitepa Lowuiil Lhe gradual aUahiiin-iit uf hiicIi 
HL& rihced. llua enlire subject la ilisenssed in the cumh by adopLing drliuifmJH of tin? lerniri 
lollowmg article on CounKOK RboinuEvmN.Ta fl tc\lU’p;e" a\ul''utuvuvwly 1 ’imd 11C live viwbuiu 
for Admibsvon M, degrees. RfeAiUinie, Llm wiaiker inKtituLiuiiH 

Tmufcia oj Orersuppiy. — A problem that con- may tm led by their dininulliCH lu then adopt 
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limine mill prelemdniis cmisiMent with llieir 
pussihilUirs. mnl Uiiih worthily m-rvr Ihrir emu- 
iiniiiil ii-h in Ii>m amhilmns way*. 

/VoWrui iiif ttn ft* wMintifintutl i'nllrtjr. .Of nil 

tin* iii*lil.ulinn* iii llm ITiiii imI SlsUis imludvd iii 
the la(r-sl ri'friirl nf tlm f .'muff i winner nf firfurji* 
linn under llm lead uf nillrgea and universities, 
mily ")0 nri' mnl mill'd I«y Mule or rily. There 
uni liju ehielly, if mil win illy, »u |i| mrliTil hy pri¬ 
vate funds. Tiileri privnic in.miluLiniis have 
nl ii Mil I win- an many aludniis a* ihe jmlillr* 
iiuuihili'in*. Over dim nf iheiii an- avowedly 
iU i iiniiiiii:i I ii in ul, AlimjL Lhrci* fnnrllis nf 1 limn 
linr under llm minimi nf Melloulisls, IVeahy- 
liiriims, HaplisH, and Unman f’ntliulics. This 
real urn knriwn as l.iilhiTim, Chmiiuu, Cuugni- 
guLionul, Urfiiriiiril, l'riemla, I'niird ILreLhrcn, 
K pi* copal, I'hiversulisl. Kvniigrlirnl, Moravian, 
jjillrf Day Sain Is. Si vi Jilli Jhiy Ad Ve nihil a, 
mnl Uimndi nf (iml. 

.Herimiun colleges luivr hern r«( uIiIihIii d in llm 
lirlief llml a rliureh. in urili^r hi rnrry nuL its 
legitimate work mnl advance il h miiKo, muni 
runiriif mnl dirrcl n luimher uf iini.il.nl inns nf 
]ii 141 11 r lenrnmg in whirli inrn limy grow up 
liiuin'il iu its ideals nml devoted lu iIh Mervirc. 
Tin* Kirill pioneer NiTvii-r nf srcliiriuli rnllrgCH 
during r.Tiilnrir'M nln-ii Urn ,SlJUr seemed umihJe 
Lu pnnuole higher nhiculinii in invidnihdile. 
l?p lu tlu- Limn uf llir Civil War, u cHlIegi* with 
Imt h mull endowment mul bill meager erpiip. 
liiriil uni idling fnirlv wi ll. Since llml Mine llm 
struggle fur i‘xiiili-lin' JntH liernnm more imd 
mure severe. Tu-diiy llm Middle Weal in ilnf Lnl 
with demmmmlioiud iuHtihiliuim llml linve 
lung since fuund il impnssilile lu niinprlr wilh 
NlJilii uiiirrmiJir* in rriuipniritJ, fuurK i|iiidily 
nf IciirhiT*, mid power lu iillrnrl nlmh'iil*. The 
fiindiiiiiriilTil irnulile iirisra wlirn serlnriun col¬ 
leges nrc iml primarily inlen.iliil in rducuLinii 
lull iu Uu- propagation uf a purlimlar religions 
fuilli. ITiiUsh Ilnur in n ehniigc in llie pre»ciiL 
Hiunisliikulilr Lreml, unless mreinrian iiilerrsla 
rally with far greater mnleriid aid lu ihe support 
uf llirir colleges, most nf l he mi irmLilulimm must 
either limmo; frankly nf M'rnnditry wcfinul ferrule, 
in elm? mi is L prrfnriu whuL muv Nrauim Ihu iin- 

IhjshiI ih- frill id crmiliiriiiiK Umir rrmmnicji fur 
tile nmiiilrmmru! nf nue Hire mu; rullrRO whnrr 
nmv i\ dn/m milTrr il jirmirimit; rxihlmirr. 
Kven if Hiirli rar-Mahlrd rnlipiyiilinn ware 
jiiMHililr, llir ipinHliim would Mlill rrmuiii 
wludhrr uiidrr uiinluni mmdiliuiiM HiM lurinn 
inlrrr.HlH rmiM mil hr uinrn rflirirnlly pminuU il 
hy llir fHrdJirrrl di-M ri/ird idmi'C (firm hy ilirrrt 
dinininiimliijiml uwnrruliip nnd rmiirnl nf lniilirr 
instil mini in. Nii\ (nr fnrUirr iliHrii^iuii, (‘m,- 
1#IUIKH AMi U.NIVKUumKH, UuMlIiniiH AS|l Dk- 
NU.MISM‘lilN.\r CilNTUIIl UK j mill CiilJ.KHK 
IlUAllIlH IN KlIITPATmN, DlCNN M I NATIONAL. 

I’iMm uj the. Small C’ullci/e — Tim snmll rnl- 
h'K*' may lie ihdiucul rmiRlily ft h iui iiiHLiluLinn 
fur uiidriKnidunlr work wilh ri sLudml huily 
uf less Lfmu d(W. Throughout this history uf 
hlglirr luluiuilion in America, liio nmrill college 


liriH linm Liu* imrmul lyjn*. The hirgr college 
in il crMiliim nf rrrrnt drradr.s. In Llir yrar 
1 Sfid uu rullngr lniil over 'KIDulinliuilH. At llml 
limr Ynlr Iuid -ISO, Humml li!!7, lMiiicrLun ‘JilJ. 
mul 1 fniiin 'Jiili. JJiiiliimiitli mnl l.'iihiiuliiii mnl 
Amlicrsf had frsK (hmi JJiirdunulh haling 
lllli, CVjIiii nl>iit 17U, mid Anilnrsl 170- Aiming 
ulhrr rnlli gi H having 111(1 iijiiI iimri 1 wen* Hrmvn, 
wilh I II. Williiiius, wilh Hil, [fiuiiillnn. wilh 
Mil, Wrulryuh, xviHi HM, llir Univiusiiy nf 
Yrrinnnl, wilh UJ7. mid I.iifiiyrllr, wilh *1(11). 
Ill iininl id inrrr nuinluns thr rrmill rnllcgr \h 
Mlill lypiral; iimrr limn half of idl Llir cullrgrrt 
Ill-long Lu this rlasH. Tlimmh llir muall rolligr 
fuiH hmui (hr noniiid type, vr( with flu 1 grnwUi 
of rnllrgi-H ihr Hiiudl rullrgr Iiiih limi hnmghl 
fner In fare with new priihlcniH. 

Tim plarr mul fuurlioii of Llir muiiII rollrgu 
nmv imssiJjly hr InsL rrprjsrnli'd hy iTi'iain 
rnnlraHlH. in a small miliar Ihr inrrr fart id u 
low rnrnllinrnl lirrmils of Llm ilrvilo[iimuil of 
lliiifM* iiilirnalr rrlaiion.f hr.lwrru studruls iminng 
llirinsi'lvru mnl iiidwiuni hludriiLs and IrurhiTH, 
mul u riuistimuli tfr r«rp, whirli (,1m large 
rrillrge W‘ilh large i mud nr .h rminol hupr In ul l tiin. 
Thr disi 'nilliinry infliiriim nf a slniug iirrsiihiilily 
run lie mure widely exrrnisnl whri'r ihr mmilirrs 
nrr uul large n> li> lead lo 1 Jit- fmjualiou of 
Niiuill grinips, fnrliiihs and dirpn-s. Tin- larger 
im lilnlimi uu iho oi lier hand lius lindrrial uilviui- 
Uigrs whirli ihe small college cunnol ulfiT in Lite 
way id riiuipmrnl, Irarhrrs, mid rxprrls. mid ill 
llir 1 Mnini! limn Ihe Hiudmil* llinuigh lluur iHvitmi 
urigins mnl vnrii d inlrn .ils rrm l liein lirially on 
rui'li oilier. To ihr kI imIi hLs of iinliimry ululiiy, 
the siiuill rnllrgn oITer.H a limrliiT wuiw of sym- 
PNihy ami of frllmvsliip; lo ihr Nlndrui rd 
rxlraordiiiiiry rdiilily, Ihr large mllrge olfern 
richer mIvanlages for higher iluYcliipimniL nnd 
griiiter inrrriisi! of his power. To ihe hLu- 
ilrul wdui in “ wurking Iiih wuy ( ” wholly or 
in pari,-'-”nml Lhin sUulenL is iilinuL oar in 
Dime, the wiinill eullcgc in Ii .hh expiiiMlve, 
lull na a rule il olTnrH fewer onporUiuilirn Tor 
enmiiig money. The large ml lege cumU mure, 
Iml it is ahh? Ln grant larger Nimnr from ila 
loan rmrl nlhrr hmrliciary ruuda, mid, jlh n 
rule, Lo furiiish heller fiieiliiien for Hidf-suppnrt. 
In iIiih eoinpmiHnn il may lie said, snimwvhuL iu- 
Lerrogfilivrlv, llml the small college in heller 
filled In make thinkers, llm large college In 
make scholars; llm small col lege is heller 
filled lo Lrniu men, Llm large Lo leneli Riilijeele; 
llir Hiuull eullegr is heller liUeil lu Lruin lliu 
individual, ihr largi* (o drsrifdinc the a hole cum- 
niiinily; llir small college is Imltor lilted lo im¬ 
prove personal ehurneler, llm huge lu iliKsem- 
I Hide imth. Sueh rompimsiuiH oliviouslv do 
liol juslify Liu* cmiclusinii Llml IhesinuU cnllego 
is IichI. fni' all wilhuuL ref ere nee Lo Liu ir uhilily, 
chnr/icler, age, nnd iuhmIh. 

ln mhlilinn in Llm college piuhlerns iilrciuly 
diflcuHsed, the sin id I college lifts certain peculiar 
problems- Oru* of these in Lite* altcnipt to aitnict 
Loo inuii 3 r HlmleiiLs. Thai college which, for 
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the sake of numbers, fulls below the entrance 
standard of tlic with which iL competes, 

rillitT in ciitrftiicD requirements or in nccrcdiliiig 
unsatisfactory twlioala, in in danger. Such 11 
comae menus a temporary Incrcnse of tins en¬ 
rollment, hut a permanent lowering of the cul- 
jnge standard. 

A BGcQiul danger lies in uhorllvQ aUcuipla 
lu bceomo a university. The grenlcst nounm 
of strength licH in lining well precisely that kind 
nf work which university conditions render more 
diflicuVt. In its desire to keep w \i with the 
times nnd to thicken Its cut til drug, iL alinuld 
not cncrouch on Lite work which in other coun¬ 
tries nnd formerly in this cnunlry was regarded 
as the distinctive province of the uiuvmntily. 
Every college of considerable resources in funds 
is in danger of offering ils students more limn 
they can profitably receive. To provide techni¬ 
cal training for undergraduates, Id attempt 
to compete with the university, is lu miscon¬ 
ceive the purpose of the small college. To 
offer such subjects Lo the few who wish to 
remain for graduate work is beyond the menus 
of most colleges nnd beyond the proper flcnpo 
oT all. Tlio small college owes masL of tile Limn 
and highest service of its faculty to the mulcr- 
graduntes, 

A third danger may ho found in intercol¬ 
legiate athletics. In Lhc tic gnu In Lion of scholar¬ 
ship standards for the whole college, this is a 
factor which all but. the blind cun see, hut 
which only the hold acknowledge. NoL Llml 
l!id athletes ns a whole stand conspicuously 
Uiwcr in scholar shin than the other ytudenU 
as a whale. The clanger lies in the influence 
of excessive interest in intercollegiate games 
on the whole student body; mid in tlm in¬ 
fluence on the minimum entrance and college 
requirements or the desire to win nt nny 
cost. (See Athletics, Educational.) This 
Is particularly true when they persist in com¬ 
peting with uni verities which draw their 
teams from ten times the number of mon, 
and they ara constnnLlr under pressure, from 
Lheir 'Triends ,J and tfieir own mistaken no¬ 
tions, to^ admit and retain men whoso only 
qualification is proficiency on the diamond or 
gridiron. 

Two reasons which have hitherto induced 
men to choose the larger and older iiistiLulioua 
have been prestige and educational advan¬ 
tage^ Dufc Lherc can ho no continued monopoly 
or cither. The difference in prestige—duo 
in age anil to the fame of alumni — has been 
growing less through the years. Hut now that 
there arc over 800 colleges in tho United States, 
the influence of prestige in determining tho 
choice of a college is not ga conspicuously in 
favor of a few institutions. Stronger moLives 
are governing to-day. 

The undenominational small college, which 
refuses^to lower its standard from any notion 
of the importance of mere numbers; which de¬ 
ll evotes its energies to its own mission no the 
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maker nf mini and li'iivca tn the uni varsity ils 
own distinct work of milking HprniuIiMi*; which 
guards agairint the nvil nnd iTiipluyrt Ihr; good 
in athletic*; which ovinlen lh<‘ Lt'iiipliUion to 
Hliift nny cniiHidrrulde part of iU Leaching iipijn 
inexperienced, umlrmind, n1 11 1 ti.'inpnrury ns- 
siHlnnl*; which hits the I'xl ruvuganec of wjuunl- 
iug Inigo Minin fnr line liuUdingH uud nimdl 
sums for uLruiiK Luu'Iiith; which n robin ihr 
largo- mil ege luiulenry lu aiilmlil uio miThunism 
for [ii'r.-M iiillI ity in udminixlniLimi; wbirli is 
yearly ft wjverw crllie of ilndf than uuy mil- 
side agencies; wueli a ridlrge, open Lo the 
Accredited guuluules of every npprnveil high 
school, offering a few elerlivn criur*r* in the 
must important hnmvlu* uf alr'wtly niUegn 
study, Laught Ui hiiiuII groups by wrliidnrH wlm 
arc firaL nieii, Roverui d by pcramml kindlier 
rnLlicr Ilian by gcucrid rules, enrollraging 
vnriaiw fctnilciit uelmlie* which mil for the 
exercise nf every worthy furiilty nf every 
student, ban a place tm Hir.iim nnd impur- 
Innt that all the Lemlioieies to-day in large 
collegia mid in profussimini hcIiouIh lire nerving 
only to Ntmiglhcn Urn sin nil imiIIdjsi* id ibis 
type against i Lh real riml HUp|iMM*rl iIjuirith. 

(\ T. T„ \V. T. R 

Olher Colley /Vof/lcur*. — There. arc ninny 
other cnllcge prublem* I lint, Jiuve been much 
discussed uf lain nnd llml need further irn- 
lartial ami q Unhid alive invrslignLiun. It is 
inyand the Heupe nf lln? prm‘iiL work In rln 
inoro than refer to most of iluw iiipicn ami 
indicate tlm main will itch id iiifnnimiiuii rim- 
ccniUiR them. A topical mil line uf tin* m Al¬ 
tera considered in Ihr Ohrrlin Mjinrf (IIKIM- 
1000, pp. D7-U0(i) in the he.sL JivnilnUo mirvcy 
of the problem* llml Lo-duy cnhfnml the *lu- 
denL of the Amcncmi collrge. 

I. Tlio Quitliiv f d die nulmiL 

A. The Hi'luilnHlir Eflirh-nry fif llu 1 firmliiMru. 

1. Ill Oraihirili’ Krln*iln. 

2.. lu Iruletwumivl HcluKik. 

3. In TiTlinirnl NrlnmlM. 

11, Hiinri'Rfl nl ihn (triLihmli h In Anllvo Llfo, 

1. VnrnLlmml Wurr'iWH. 

2, In JNjUlIl'/i and Woi|i i MilAP"hip. 

S. In K<irial KiitvIcp, 

C. General IiUrlli’eLual ITTlrlenry, 

IL Tlio Ediiriillvn Prneewa lu ihn I 'fillrHU. 

A, The finvornmeiiL £if die fnlligo. 

1. Tho Triinlrea. 

2. The LvK.miltve (‘nnimlLLee* 

D. Tlio AclininiHlriUiuil nf die (*u)l«'ae. 

1. The OrgaiuzulLim nf AiJudnfnimllon. 

(n) OfliciTH. 

(fjj Wlamlina ('niiimiUiH^ 

Cc) Tin* EuniUy. 

2. nnimlnirllvi* AdmlniHlruLlmi. 

B. llmnine ArlininiMlrjiLInu. 

(ri) C'uU|irriUlnr* wlili lln* 

(fr) lli‘Hulnl[un 11 T Jimlriieliiili, 

(1) LleeuiUilig llui tuHi’ldnu ulatl. 

(2) Ti'iiure nf nlTirii nT inirliera. 

(3) AiIJuhUiii'IiL nf wi*rk nf lenrluiru, 

el) CnmiimuMiliriii uf Inielierii. 

(fj) Varalluns nf ipncliers, 

(O) fliinervlsinu uf Irurlilnu. 

(7) Control nf Lire currhailum. 

(8) DlrccLjon of llm iminmr-r Beanlnu. 

(0) OvcmluliL of grnduiUc Jiuitruetian. 
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fc) Ailnnni^lnilis-p' IlrluliniiH willi FluJnnLfl. 

(1) i ‘niivitwi for pimU’ni-n, 

(2) AOliiirtMnii nf Rliirli iiU, 

(iJ) ftuirrvUmii iif mirk uT uluilnitu, 

(4) JlrrnftUnu llm viurk ul nlmh'lilR. 

(> r j) IVnvidihH Jml* In gnjmnil milium. 

(0) llvi’r^ipjlil nf llm ''rninniiiiiily life" 

Ilf nllir|r|il.H. 

(7) Knj.mrvFinn of lniimng mill lnjiuriliiiK 

nf fc|m|i-|ihk. 

(H) NnfiRiMu'linK mIiii|i ul Imnllli. 

(U) i p rriiiiiiliuii nf hkI« 1 rnhlnd will) 
lutrlnm. 

(Ill) Ailminlnl rnli'.'ii nf dl$pi|iliim. 
lilt Lh’li'nwttlUH Ihn mrrmnry rjc/n'inlf- 
lilru nf MudriUJi. 

(lUf Ili’rnImiuly uid. 

(|>l) Hi'f I ii II ul II1 1 1HMTI | liHhl^frir^riKlil (til'd. 

(d) r'rinrlurL of llm mHrm* lilmiry. 

(e) Kirilina in Imir’li wiLU nluinni nml former 

mLuiIhiU. 

U) Cu0|M2riilhiii v>illi nllmr InalUuliimfS, wj- 
fvoliiw. rlf\ 

fo) MainliiIniiiM rnnllul relnLlunfl wlLh ilia 
lurid rmnniurdly. 

(ft) I J urliri(*:thnM in llii> rvlTihim uf Hid outside 
Wiillil. 

C. Innlrurlliin In llm Cullnfln. 

1. Thn TrrtHn'ffL 

(n) NijijiIhT nf Usirlmra. 

(ft) f.'ii/iril ifr rnrim of llm Iraclilna forro. 
fei Umilini iili'Jiin nf Unolmra. 

2. The Wot ft nf Tinirlmui. 
fii) fn li'nrliflifl. 

(ft) III nlfmr I’nlfrflr- ifutftfi, 

(r) In <uil«iiln worh, 

H. Till! ( ‘nndiirl of Tunnliiiigi, 
fu) Tim mirrimhini. 

(li) 'f‘Jm rln^w. 

D. HludriiL Work mill I.lfp. 

L l lii! NiiiiiIh r nf Siudrhls. 

2. T’lli* Work nf HLnili’iiLn. 

IJ. (jllmr Hlinlnnt Arlivillra. 

'I. Tin? Hiivlrinminul. 

5. Tim f'lhl nf HlmhnL Llfp, 

III. TJin f?naL nf tin! f'iilli*j|n nml iln Oimrnllon. 

A. The; Ortf/UiU-itio/i nf Adirihttalrnliou, 

II. The (Tn|jiinl J nmlMr 

0. The Annual lnrrnim. 

a Mnllnwh nf Aii alikeniliuf IlDfiourcofl, 

15. Tlir Ainmnl KM|ii*iirlilnrn. 

V. Annlynin nf KximmJlliin?. 

0. Klinilimllim nf Wan to. 

W. T. F. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERStTY STUDENT 
ATTENDANCE. — First fuming the phenomena, 
revealed by a finely of Hie modem higher edu¬ 
cation id system, and benrinff all Urn nllicVH m 
its Lrniii, ia the remarkable growth ami upreud 
of iiUercst in higher educta'mn, ttjiu llus eoww- 
scqiient tremeuiloiis increase in the iiuiiuicr of 
those pur. suing advanced studiesi ft ml receiving 
hither training. ... . ,, 

Chart I (Ionia with Llio coiuIiLioiih hi Ccr- 
innuy na disclosed by a study (if cducnliniial 



Year 


Totr\l lULimdruico of mnLrfeuliilQd pladphi*) nt nil 
Gcrrnnn imlUnUnua uE higher uhmulntt' Cwrvo " A 1 ' 
InduilcB iiniverfliLira, pnlyleclinicn, and prnTrsei□ nnI col- 
Icfics, Ciiivd " II" ineludps imivcrsilicn only. 

fitnllsLica compiled from official eourccfl. 1 An 
examination of Curve 11 of the combined at¬ 
tendance nt Llio twenty-two German universi¬ 
ties (including WraiiiiBherg, Prussia) reveals 
nt aucc n most striking fact. It will lie seen 
Hint prior to 1R70 (Lho year oT tho Franco- 
Prussian war) this attondanco was fnirly uni¬ 
form (the ynast of the spirit of lSdB—1 S<10 can, 
liowcvcr, bo seen to have been tiliglilly work¬ 
ing), keeping regular pace with Llio population 
and thereby bcLokcnhig a certain eLahle condi¬ 
tion of the social order. Immediately nf Lcr Ibis 
dale Uic curve Lukes a sharp upward bench wid 
an increase in attendance, growing miicli morn 
rapidly than the population, in most Pronounced. 
Nor (foes this increase show the slightest ten- 
denoy to Tall o(T, It is even more marked in the 
combined attendance at all the (Herman univer¬ 
sities, polytechnic and prafcBRioual callages 
above gymnasia! rank, as shown in Curve A, 
Coincident with tlic Franco-Prussian war thero 
is a fiiidden dip, naturally accounted for by tlm 
call on young mcji for military service; and the 
disturbed political conditions of I8S7-18S9 
show in tho form of an offset In both curves, 
more marked in II than in A. 

At the beginning of Llm period of rapid de¬ 
velopment (IS70), there wag arm matriculated 
student for every two thousand inhabitants, 
while in 1007 Lherc was eno matriculated Elu¬ 
de nt for every thou a and inhabitants. This 

1 IrCoiJfl, Public Education in the German Kjii pirn; Aa- 
clicrson, Knlendsr der deutscheii UnivcraiiQtcn: nnd 
Jlitriert'a. 
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rlcnolPH twiciiiw ividi!Hprrml n purliriiinlinii In 
llm btiiicliU of higher viliii'otiini; anil, involv¬ 
ing, uh Hurt muiili higher imrennul tHmmiry, 
iimls, anrl UHpiriLtlaiia, it in mil Imi JMiirli ui 
fduirii LliuL we are well mi llm way Immnl mi 
vnUrely iuvv tumid order^ iiiul \ve un* ill llm 
jiiiiJsL uf mi inlellecliiiil rriiniMiiuciMif puifniiiirl- 
rst iiiipnrL, or u iipiveiiimit wbirli in hup id llm 
lluiM mguilinauL in llm limfnry of llm ili vilnp- 
pmnL and pnignw or Urn ran*. 

Were (bumniiy rilmm in llifii niiivniiriil, so 
lirond a nhUciurnL would fir unjiHifijifili' -— 
but kIic dni'ri nut stand iiluiie, ^In: h pimply pre¬ 
ceding Urn nllifr nations. 

('linri If di’ida willi Llm fur llm 

United Stales and in bust'd upmi data rmupilrd 
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Tnlnl nUniilimrn at- Jill Anirfirrui JiinIIiw ilmm nf 
JiIrIiit I'rlui'iUiuri, iiirlaniv<- nJ iiu u null n-uiiim mill 
funluHlvn nf Biinli Hiri in "in i lumiMry il> i»niI iiihiIn." 
fJtimi “ll 11 iiir'indi.i rnlli-um iiii’l univimihn h>r rillnr 

□r lmlh scjii'N, firiI-uiifie I ir>rliMr a ;il MbiHihmr rulli urw, 

jinifi fwlniml nMiiniIn rjf (bi'Hlrigv, hw, im ilii'ili*', iJi-iilMry, 
jiiuiriiiHi'v, nml vi'irrlJJ'iry nif'ilirim% Cnrvn ,, A M in- 
pludia nl| aIjuvi: mid jjurninl huIi'^jIn. 

from annual /Zepurfn of llm CnniinihsiiiiiiT nf 
Jhlueulion. (.’urve U givrH tin* eniiiliiiiiil al- 
Lniidiini’L* at nil Hill cofie^'M, univi r^di'^, hrien- 
tifie, technical, anil proreKsiuiinl mdinrila. niiiilEing 
preparatory dcpurlinonlH. Up In llm vrur lSUfl 
is hccu a condition of |inu‘linil slnfidilv; but 
beginning with Lhat year the curve Int i*h nil 
upward hr nd, and cmiLimms with on sign of full- 
ing ofi. There ig rnpeahni llm mitnr Hlnry lold 
by the flennau ciirwa, but beginning fifleni 
years later. In ISS5 there wan nim aliuleui for 
every seven hundred iiduvbiliiwU, Lwniiy ynus 
later, in lOOfi, iiiiefnr every fiiiu* liundml - nr, 
if the Normal iSeiainl iiLlrniilaiirn is ineliidnl urt 
piveu by C'urvo A, mm bn* every Lliree luuubvd 
ji din hi Lun Lh. 

Kvoii tlmugli Llm United Nlah-a hIiowh lln 1 
snme pliiMHiiueiion, the firimil Htulnneul uiiuJil 
have to harpinlilinl. JfiiL Llio. rollowiiig Lnble (I) 
e!|oiv 9 litut the jufjveini iit in 11 n■ rnnfjimd in 
tlicgo two enumrit^. Hern it nppeaia that 
Iliifisin is the only weaturn eounlr.V of promi- 
Jiclica which lias hot punned (iermmiy * figure 
of the year 1870, namely, dug eUkIouI for two 
30 
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LlinuHii in I iiiIimI Ti L iiiiIh. Tim strong lending 
position uf Lid> Uniled iSliilr'H and Switzerland in 
niiliieuhlf. Enuirir, tin? nUiur republic! mi lliu 
liriL, initlcH l liirrl. Tlii! ligun■* fur iillumlimru in 
iilliLT rmiiilrirs lliun lhe Lulled •SiuLch have 
been Hiuiliiiiriznl frnni iluln furniniirrl In lln? 
If. S. (’uiui-dmier of IMiirulimi liv lln! editor 
nf Mitivrru. U Is pnilmhln llmL ihey under- 
hLiiLc, mlker Mum omstnle, llni iminhm in 
llinm* L , niiiilri(‘M which iln imL tauR mlcr|Uiile 
udici.il mlurali 11 uill MLitlfalie*, 
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TVi unaly/e lhe fnmM underlying Lliin great 
wive nf eiimiiei[iiilinii lemuiiiH u pruliloin lor Mil 
filliin* hiMnmii. llrir il imisl In- MilIkiniL tij 
mill! Mur |Mu iminri uni inn I |m^H im hi mdiiii* nf iln 
eJTeols. It is uImii in lie imLnl in passing llmL 
guiun tsUIi' by siilv with Lln* great iuavmse in 
nUinlirr.s Uhti* Inis I urn h vnrs! iniprnvemeiiL in 
Min sinmluriU nf lhe nhitriiliiuMtl iiiHtituliniiK an 
jiflWling liiilli Mn ir nnlmnce rnriiiiiviui'iilH uml 
Lluii 1 mvii guide nT wui'lc. Wliellii'i 1 ns i’jiimp nr 
off eel, ilii'ii'Ims nlsn iimimp:iniedlliis wonderful 
fsrnwili n ri'iinii'kiilili' hrnadi'iiiuj: nf I’linii iiluni 
ami i|iiili a a cnmphLc change nf emphasis mi 
vm. ii — u 


wlmt unnslilule lhe essential factors of higher 
training, l'uiulumeiilully lhin movement moan- 
urea the hucccsh of Lhe pressure iiisiuLing that 
Mic higher ediiciiLinnid curriculum and oppor¬ 
tunities conform Lo lhe social needs of the Limes. 
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IJjilrjm mliriwrw nlnlril, lhe immlH-rn wri? fur mnlricnlniGil 
0luili jil!■ null', Tli“ ruth* kci* (fir mriirlruInlM, 

hilMiblinn; IKll'J. IU.SUj.IHJO; 1UU.1, UJ.U|1,27H. flmiu; 
11NM l.A. 

It is ot interest in cninpnro Wm vnst rm\ in¬ 
creasing Mining or Htudcnls lo a powerful Hlieain 
which, refusing longer Lo be confined within 
iiiimiw, artificial hunks, has lirnsL through and 
found ils own nuUmd rlinnnels. What Lhcse 
huve hmi eiui he Hceu from Lhe foregoing Lalilo 
(II) comparing lhe tiermiin sluilniil riLLeinlanpn 
in Lhe various ehaimels nr work for lhe yeans 
IHfll) mid IMM. 

Il is fully Lo drenin of checking this mighty 
Hlreaiu or of hiruiiig il Imok iulo lhe hanks or n 
Uiimiiv Mi'lmlaHlieisiii- The pmhlein is lo pro¬ 
vide ridi'ipiale and suiliihle elmmiels for il. 
Cmulilums iut rupidly il muging, nud educalars 
must fare lhe fuelH us lliey urn. 

Thr piiifiiuml demand nf lliin army nf nearly 
three hundred ihuiisuinl hIuiIoiiLs in the United 
Stales lo-duy is for an edurulion wliirh will cn- 
11 I 1 I 1 ? tin?in lo live mosl wnrlliily and effedivolv 
Lhe life uf Lu-duy and lu-mnrrmv. The ilruiunil, 
1 (IriKirml iluin nul M'KrrHiUlMl. 

ai 
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which will not Ijc dcnicdj ia for breadth of c-ul-* 
turn coupled with an effective bearing upon llio 
needs find problems of life — a culiura whoso 
keynote shall be efficiency in action mid service. 

Tlio problem of the educaLor ia Limb of the 
correct interpretation nnd guidance of the social 
need. 

The following tabid (Ill)j comparing Ameri¬ 
can and German allcmlnnccj also throws liglit 
upon this phase of the subject. 


Ul 


CoiiPjinJ«QN °r ATTBNnAtfcr, of Vahioub CouH«Kl! |M CIeil- 
uany ANn run United Statcb, JD05-1 □□□ 
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Unlit Irani Asclierson, lycils. Mineral. nml Jtep^rl o) U, 3, 
Cownitiwier of JTiFnrdfiOTi, 1000. 


In making this comparison. too dafuiito con¬ 
clusions must not he drawn, ns there are marked 
differences in standards and curricula. Thus it 
is probable) that anile one half or Lfio American 
collcgiiiLc students are doing work of German 
gyninnnial grade. In the technical and profes¬ 
sional fields it is possiblo LliaL the work is moro 
nearly coumiicnsuralB, Another item not indi¬ 
cated here is the much larger proportion of 
women students In Llio United .Stales. How¬ 
ever, this broad subject of comparison can only 
be luudicd upon and left with the sin Lenient 
that American standards are improving moro 
rapidly than they are aware who have not been 
giving attention to Llio subject. 

In boLh Germany nnd the United States, indi¬ 
cations have hqL been Inching llmt the increase 
in attend mice is shifting in direction. In Ger¬ 
many Lhe Poly Led mien do not appear Lu show 
a growth in recent years proportionate Lu LhaL 
af Lhc univemities. For Llic year UJOfMIMO, 
only one American university (KLanfnrd) 
shows any marked gain of engineering students 
over the preceding year. Other professional 
fields, noticeably modi cine, appear lo show a 

' NoL scKroaftlnd in Ciermnn Urun. In United SlnlciJ, OOO 
Arrli,. 0300 C. 1'.. nnd 27110 (jcncrnl JCnfl. 

J Cmninilcil im 1 u,n1h o| roliinis jnr SO.5 per cent ol lolnl. 
Seo Wept»rl o/ 0, S. Coinmiamner of EiUiration, 1000,11. 4 IQ. 

1 In KiD2 Lliurr were 10U5 Arch, ami W/M C. !■}. On n rro- 

!iSa l( r l ’ ll r ,liviaio11 l,li9 in ,0M - in ° D « Arrl1 - 


similar check. On the oilier hnnd p Llio Com- 
iiicroinl High .Schools of Germany and the 
American ilnpnr Linen Is of Commerce ami Diplo¬ 
macy bIiow very signincanl lieginningH. 

The most recent sLaUsticn regarding the trend 
of university aUmu)nnci> in France are given in 
Table IV. 

TAJJU-; iv 

DlffrnintrWM nr 1 ^honi:ii Htayi; IJwivrnflmr HBUueNrn in 
Kacultim run Nrunrirsp Ytuui frmjM ftrporJ cj U. H. 
Commiwontr of Htlunilian, llMJU. YnL. 1), 
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Klim l/nivrmllv Bctmnla of 
McJirlnc nn d Minruincy 

1.735 

1.574 

i.flio 

2.2,53 

3,022 


Total ...... 

3H.107 

niJ.HDO 

U.HU7 


Passing from the general aspect o\ the 
problem In cerLuin efTeels brought in iL h train, 
it is significant lu note llio result* wrmiglit upun 
individual American iiiNtilulimiH. For Urn 
purposes of this invoflligaLitm five typical uni- 
vcifuIirs were Holcelud. Gengrnphiridly Lhey 
form a chnin ncims Lhc continent, mid in type 
they rdiTri'Hcnl institutions rcHting upon privaici 
foumlatioikN, public frjunilalimiH. and rmnhined 
public and private foundatiuiiH. They are 
Harvard, Curmill, WisenuHin, i 'alifnrnin, nnd 
Stanford. Charts of the minilicrs of regular 
fitudents at pacli iff L1 1 esc hisLilulinim, year by 
year, were plotted. The chart nf at ten (hi nee 
at Cornell in here given uh being typical nf all. 

It ]h iiiLnreHLiug to remark that midi one of 
these iimliluliuiiH which wiih estiddinlieil liefuro 
1885 shown Lhc same general trend iff inrmisc, 
as is shown by Curve U of Cbm t 11, Llm curve 
of combined riltcmliuice at nil higher American 
in i Li Lu Lions of learning. Might irregularities, 
due lo local conditions, such ah change nf en¬ 
trance requiremcubs, etc l( nre, to hr aure, lo bo 
observed. In coinimjn with Curve 11 Lhev show 
the effect or the hard Iiiiich following 18^1 and 
lfl03 ia the form of a decided ofTneL or sag. A 
similar effeeL may Ijc expeclerl in the yearn 
following HlD7. ]L will be noted that Ilia 
effect is a delayed rather than immediate nno. 
Each chart shows a practically uniform iillmid- 
nnee until about lB8fp t ami llum n Hharp ujiward 
bond inainLained wUli rBsetitiul uuiforiiiily. 
It in I'omarkalilc that innLilutions differing 
widely in Iheii' nature and niqnirnlcd by limn- 
hjuuU nf miles genRrnpbicnlly nlumld expmr'U'm'.o 
siniulLiuicuusly Lhis tlnill iff rubirtli. Who 
shell maintain IhaL the growth or uny mnglo 
instiLuLion, beginning at thin Lime, was due to 

1 Rrfwrl on llm HnJjeL. — fteivUo VuUUo InaliUqUon, 

lDDfi, by M. Mnurlrc-I'niirc, |i. 23. 

1 The ufliiiL 1 . 111(19, by M. Mniirirts-Pnuro, ji. 7D. 

■ZluUnm iVJminitlruUf, lUO'J, f^a. 1HOS, |i. BOG. 
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t,]iD direct action or influence of some particular 
individual ur adimniHtnilion 7 This Rirmdlune- 
□n h action indicates ti much more profound 
cause Uiiui Lliia — iui inntiLulinii nut Lo liavo 
been nlTccLed by llim broad, fundamental move¬ 
ment hhihL have definitely LurnciJ iUi back 



(hfIuhIyp nl PMiinnn r m IjihiI. alinri cnunui, mid iln* CJul- 
hjyL'uf Mcdiniiii! 'll Ni?w Yurb). 

upon Uio tlr in mid or the Lime* ami refused lo 
open iln galea In iui awakening iconic. 

Amdc frinii its ulfi'Ol upon the curricula 
of llie iunLiUiliniiH, u milijccL worthy of careful 
study, Hi in rapid growth Iiuh wrought profound 
clmiigoa upon Uio nature mid cojnpohilimi of the 
Lunching hIiiKh. n. 11. M. 

iSci! COIXKtiK till All IJATKI9, PuuKEHMIONAL 
DIHTIIIUUTIMN rip; LlNlVKimlTr CillAlHJATJiH, 
PnUKKHMJUNAL DJHTILIUUTUJN Up. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, COST OF 
INSTRUCTION IN.— Sue Univkiuity and 
U uM.miK, Uiht ur Lshth uirnuN jn. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PHILAN¬ 
THROPY. — Sno l 1 111 LA NT II Ilfll'Y , EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROP¬ 
ERTY. — No ucimrnln windy up In the nres- 
onl time Iiuh linen made uf Uio values of Uio 
H\ic,a owned by colleges and universities, or of 
the crpiipincnL iiH(>d lor milieuLiniuil purposes, 
hlicIi a h I ul juratory supplies, furniture, and ap- 
mmliiH. Tito dnLi collected on Huh subject 
ly the Unileil Stales flurcau of Education and 
by other ugi'iicies du not fnriu a Imais fur such 
n* study. Figures fur the values nf llieno 
agsuU uuiy In* nhuiiied from practically ull 
educational iiiMliliilion^, bul llirso linurei an 
given hit mil cnmpunddi! with any fair degree 
nf accurncv. UniHiniH for tliin hUlIiih muy bo 
briefly hluiril. First, with regard In Urn Imiil 
uacd fur building mien, I'lunpum*, and athletic 
parks: Hill'll mil cmIuIc is nut a liutfiueHH asset 
in Iln; same sense u h mil esloLe held riH iuvi Hl- 
menl. U in mil productive nf income. Col¬ 
lege treasurers have, therefore, nuL usually in¬ 
cluded Llie value nT Urn eduruLiunnl plant, with 
additions and depreciations, in tin* huluueu 
Hlicot; they have Riven these items in a «o»u- 
rnLo exhibit, ami have set duwn nominal nitlicr 


than HcieiUificidly computed values. The ex¬ 
planation for thin method is that in yearn past 
the purpose of coIIcrd accounting ban been liin- 
torical raLlier Limn to HHaiut in securing coats 
and in governing fiimncial policy. Whether 
the plant was overvalued or tin tier valued 
wan not significant. In Home instances the 
Hinted value uf hucIi plants linn not boon 
changed in fifLy yearn, though in the meantime 
a oily Ims developed about the campus ami 
the adjoining real estate increased many hun¬ 
dred per cent. 

There in a marked Lemlcncy at thin Limn for 
colleges nml ujiivcrsilicH to adopt methods or 
accuiihiH such u,H arc now in use in our most 
highly developed bufliucoB enterprises. As 
this conception comes inLo practice nn earnest 
effort is being made to place true values on 
oil tangible assets; with broad limits Lo 
change these values as condiLinns change, 
and to utilize all of these figures in csLiimUing 
the cost nf education and in adjusting educa¬ 
tional policies. If, in the end, this plan in to 
succeed and we uve In have values which are 
cmiipriruhlc, colleges and univeruiLies will need 
first of all to adopt certain definite bases uf 
judgment which are practically permanent in 
nature- Much uu effort i.i Hlill in its first 
bLurch, bul it seems to be proceeding along the 
following linen: (I) IL is not console ml a 
rcijuisUe of good accounting lo change the fig¬ 
ures of a piece nf property every Lime the 
murkcL seems to ebunge, but it is imporiunl 
that Lhi-Hc changes be, made periodically, pref¬ 
erably ut HliLtcd intervals oT from onr* .year in 
LlirtiiMii fivoyi wrH. UnlrM mi nJTnri in made 
to do Lliia at given peiiudH, rovulimlioiiH lire 
apt Ln occur only wtie.u LUipcrulivi;; they ure 
left Lo chance. (2) In the matter of liiinK. 
college property neeinN Lo he divided in Lu Miree 
general rlaHses: 

(«1 Land, the value of which can ho di'fi- 
mlidy determined from Iho values nf unwound- 
lug properLy, irresuncLivi! nf I,lie existence nf I lii- 
cnlle^c. TIiuh, llie value of the site nf Co¬ 
lumbia University may be determined by ihe 
prevailing realty values of New York C'ily 
properLy in Uh immediule vicinity. The in¬ 
fluence of the college upon the value of the 
surrounding hind is slight, (fr) Laud, the 
value of which is dependent lioUi upon city 
realty value, iiTespcrtive pf the exiateure nf 
the cullege, nml upon the influeiice which I lie 
college Hncdf exerts upon the immediate land 
values. Thus, the hind occupied by ITurviii’il 
in dcHinildc pinperty ns n reHidunliul district 
nf easy nereis Ln hnsiun, ll\R the exiHlenve 
nf lliirvanl in f'ambridgi^ also probably holds 
Cambridge real csLnte ut a higher cost tlmn if 
Harvard were nut there, (r) Land, llie value 
of which is dependent chiefly upon the exist¬ 
ence of the college itself, lVincolnn lluivcv- 
sity and llnmpden-.Siilney me types nT lliis 
claws. If eiLlicr oT these uiKlitutiuns were re¬ 
moved, iLa site would be valuable only as vil- 
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higo property nr as rnrni land, These varia¬ 
bles oiinnot, or course,liejjluirply (UitorenLinLctl. 
They may prove helpful in clota miming n pur¬ 
chase price which should replace in accounting 
Lite uri^imil values fixed in tionie iiwluncua 
in tiny years ngo,or the nominal values uh a given 
freerucVitly in other instances. It goes without 
suyingthnl, if property is purchased in ihenpcu 
market, Llie purchase price alimthl lie cun- 
BHlcrcd the inventory value until elumml 
comliliona necessitate n rnvnlunLiuTi. (d) The 
puiiit or view should he the market vului* ufllus 
Inml with the BUnpoailiau Lhat Lhn buildings 
are to be removed. (4) In inventorying builu- 
ilifts, replacement values should he used. The 
value of each building uhnultl he dUileil inde¬ 
pendently of n group of buildings. 

According to the beat available data, the 
value of college property among institutions 
which merit places of first rank rnngcH from 
about 8200,000 to about 810,000,000. The 
property used for educational purposes oT 
rrruikHn College is estimated at 5250,000; 
Washington niul Leo University at 811110,000; 
tirlimcll College at S3 U,000; 11 el oil College 
nt §027,000; University uT Minnesota at 
$3,385,000; Columbia University (exclusive 
uf Ihirmml College, Teachers College, and the 
College of Pharmacy) at 515,fi81,1)00. The 
United States Commissioner or education ill 
11)117 collected data concerning properly owned 
by fitaLo institutions. A scrutiny of the fig¬ 
ures of Una report reveal the fact llmi, l\o\v~ 
ever rough the estimates may have Imnn, Llm 
luwta of wsv Lq U\u vwKiea uiukI Uvvve. 

varied widoly, J, (1. II. 

Reference ■ — 

Cnrucglc Foundation far Llicj Advancement nf TearliiuK, 
Hull. No. 3. Mlamlanl Farias /ur Firini,riVr/ Rc- 
■porla of Cothoi'B, Umvcmtics, on if Technical Schuoh. 
INuw York, IULQ.) 

college and UNIVERSITY prop¬ 
erty, TAXATION OF v — .See Taxation of 
P nar&flTY op Colled is a m Univuukity. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN. —Sac Sulf-Guyuiin- 

.ME NT IN Co LUSHES AND SuiIODL. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 5TU- 
DENT LIFE IN, — See Stooent Life in 
College and Uni vijusity, 

COLLEGE ATHLETICS.^See Atiiucticb. 

COLLEGE BOARDS IN EDUCATION, 
DENOMINATIONAL.—,41(110 mipcrvhion of 
higher educatirm in the United Stales, except 
in the slate of New York, ban been emilined 
to lux-supported ins Li tut bins. IV ilhnu t a cun* 
scions relation to the general system nT educa¬ 
tion, a general mLiliipliQnLioii of colleges has 
occurred and the exigencies of this situation 
are in part responsible for the crcnLion uf 
various denominational boards of education. 


flofore entering upon a descrinlinn uf tin. 
organizalum uud work uf Lln-ao nnunl*, il is 
worth while In MiaLu brii'lly tin; inliiirum 
which bnve hillnvlo opmiVed in bringing 
colleges into rrluU il group*, llm ( uiiiiceUng 
thread being k denuiniimUnnul mm. Tim 
earliisL educiiLiuiial fuUJiduLiunH in the United 
>SlnlvH were rstuliliaUud uiitlt-r the atipei'vwhin 
uf ('liriaLiiiu churelnK. Thun, the relation 
between. IUuvuid College uud tli« valid ilia livd 
Congregational ehurdicH nf the Colony of 
Muonic Iiuhu tin liny whh a rHuh 1 one, the min¬ 
isters of i-eilnin towns lung retaining hiniIh 
upon the hoard of ovrraia'M. Siiiiilnrlv, Y'uh* 
College was in ilinfut relationship with tin? 
Congregational elmndies pT t.hmnecLinnl, the 
chnrter reLuining for over nue hundred yutira 
n pnivisiou fur a mliiiu mimln-r uf Cougregu- 
tiuniLl [Uviiiutf as trustees; uud when, during 
Ilia middle of the uighLtumlh century, Llin 
president of Yale mid hi vitoI professors an¬ 
nounced their intention Lo m(rr llm Church 
ol England, tlm uuiniijiimiieui wun, ns a limi¬ 
ter uf course, (UTunijmiiied by Ilnur n-si^miLiuJi 
from tlii! eulli'KU ruuiilly. King's College in 
Now York City (now ( idumbiu UhiviT.sity) 
Wfta csLnbliHlied noiler lb v imspires of llii' 
t!hureh of Ijigluiid. the Arrlihinlui|i of C’nii- 
tevbury being the Visitor »>f Um eolh^e, uud 
Trinity Parinli in New York providing I hr 
eiiUegu with Us (irnl sile. The Vrnetnbjk- 
Hmdi'ly for the Tmiiagulimi nr the fjospi l 
ocumiued, until the Revolution, tlw poMilion uf 
patron of King's College, imd iihhImLi'iI il fie- 
cvue.utly tvLth Cmw<U. PtiueeUm, wulwUli- 
atanding an uhseiice of cluuier nmirnl, is 
guuerully eimriideretl uh disliuetively u Prcshy- 
turiim college ns Rutgers was n Mnleh Ui- 
fui ineil] uud in general it may lie said that until 
well along in the niiiotreiilli century, whether 
colleges were legally eoniierleil with a eJmieh 
or rriniply nsspeiatnl with n chun h in I bought 
nnd service, nlmosL overy I'dimulimial iiinii lii- 
limi looked up to sunn? one of tlio Hiiin-ln*s for 
fostering care nml menus of growth, ami in 
return gave to Lluit church Llm influuiici? to he 
derived from the regulation of tin 1 form of 
worship in the roll eg i! eluipel and from the rrce 
use nf the college pulpit. It may he reuiiukod 
that the sundering of the legal charier ties In 
Uie cases or Ilnrvnrd, Yule, and ('uluiiibiu did 
wot prevent those iuslituiions from renuiiiung 
in this relation of niiniiiuniLy of wnrship with 
the ehuveh by which they hud rimimriy iin«ii 
cunlrollerl. It was not usunl fur u rnllege 
Id be i^Jnhlislied, like 1.eland ^unifnid duninr 
University, hiHpihiWe innl riTeptive In all uf 
the religious bodies In whieb its sludvuU 
bulling, lull on csperiiilly inlimnle lerms with 
nuue. The (.'xLruurdimiry nluivlw lvipibv- 
hh'iiIm nf (liiunl fhillegr (i/.uj hlmw how, in tlic 
piu'iod nf its iman 1 poruturn, it wuh thnugUt 
almost iineessary to ueemnpiiny freeilom frnin 
any^ foini nf eeclcsia.slicvLl nnutrul with the 
denial of ordinary euiirleHies In I'ccle.Hins Lied. 
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In [hi! IIiiiiiriii r l iiUiiilir iiislil iiliniiH Mir rnn- 
rirriinii willi llm HiiirHi in iih ii rule uuilii- 
Lajmil Lhruimli llm nwnrrnliiji of Mm rnlin; 
jirnpi'rly "f Mir I'rdli’gi* nr uni versify by mu* nf 
Mm rrliVifiiiH nnliTH. TJiun Mir lirsl llroimu 
('ilMjiiIh! HilIrKf* in Mir Uuilrd SlrilrH was 
/minded bv Mu* .Irsiiil T'albers when Miry 
.mrinvil a I'lmrli'r fnr (Seni'ici Imwii University; 
uud itl (lie permit 1 iini' Mih order uml Nome of 
Mu* uLlirr orders, pnrf mubirlv Mu? I "lirisliuu 
jli nllu i.H 0/.r ) ( mill ml 1t imuilnr nf I'diicu- 
liimul iiixliluiimiH, Hnilfored nvrr ninny nLiiIch, 
ll w iih uni unlit 1WHI Mini w\\ of llm llnmnn 
(.’illlullir nillrtfi^ wnr brmiglil iuUi iiUinmlo 
fi;liilinjinlii|i with I'nnli ullmr lliruugli llir 
foi'iiuiIioM, by ftH i , nllr^i*H T umlrr Mu; ^uiil- 
mine of Mir rrrlnr of Mir Unlholii: Uuivrr- 
mly uf Amerini, of jlh AsHoemlion uf f’ullmlm 
College* nf llir UliiLcil Stuli'H (fy.r.). Thu 
cIn. hi- uninn between llir rnlloReH nf n lluJiiuii 
tuMmlm nnlrr in i It iih Mu* firnl ill iiHlmlinn uf 
wlml Iiiuh 1 1 i*i?u for u cniiHidrrnldc Limr Clin 
pulley in rirvrrnl l'mlrMaul rlmi'Hira through 
ilu'ir rdumMoiud Huririira or eiiUrgc luiurdH- 
Tlir AH.4<ii*iiili 1111 or C'nlliijlii! Colleges in thu 
Unilril Staler! in, nu Mir nllu?r liniul, rullmr a 
friliTiilinu enriiHpuiidiiig lit Mu? Ohio Stale 
AwoirmlUm of Cidlrgra, nr llir Awninnlmn uf 
College* of llir Miiblli? KIiiIuh uml Mrirylimcl, 
for il cmiiTriiH itself willi imdiigngir'iil quiJH- 
liuiiM unrl iiirilLorn or iiilrri’ollegc enmity innra 
llinu willi jioluirH nr rnllrge udiiiinmlriiliun 
uml i'(‘niiniiiy. I'nrlly mil of Mu? lurk of unity 
u mi mi ^ I’ullrni-H nf llir sunm drnuiniimLioii grew 
tlii* jjJni of ii i j'ulniJ Jjoiinb vvhji'Ji might Jmvo 
hu jiiTviHimi, nl li-riH 1 nf u rrrluin Hurl, nvrr nil 
lln* ndlrgis uml hi?1mihIk uf u v r ru deiinimnn- 
lion. Of llii'Hi* Mm* more i in I tor III II t urr llm 
l'mdiyLeriun College |hmrd v llu? llmirtl nf I'Mll- 
caliou uf Llir MrlJun|i;l Kuimopid Church, 
llir IJuiinl of Kdiirriliiin nl llu? MillmilinL 
Kpini'iipul (‘lnm?li, Soil III, llir ('itli^rr^u Liijti ill 
Kdumimi Wiwieiy, uml Mu* Ibmi'd uf Kduen- 
lino of llir llrfuiiiinl Church in Amorim, of 
wliiiHi* urgiinbmlimi mid eiluciiliimid policy 
brief drsnipluum follow. 

/VfjdoyJr rum Crdlrye Ihnnl .— Organized in 
l.SSU by lln* llrnmil Assembly nr Mir I'rrsliy- 
Lurlmi Cliurrli in Liu? Unilnl Siiilrn uf Anirririij 
under llir imuir of llir IhiHbylriiau 11imril uf 
Aid bir College.* am) ArmlrniiuH. Iiidefining llm 
purposed of iliin or^uni??uLimi H|iiM*inl emphasis 
WJts placed (i(mii llm winitom nf esluliliKliinj^ 
ndlrgr.i in Hpiuvirly sullied mid rapidly growing 
\vi*HLmi si oil's, This imliry wiim Lu nnwisl Llm 
iiiksiuiiiiry nnivruu'iil by Induing U|i Llm niinis- 
irrs mill iiiiHsiniuirirH 'mi Mm grniunl. Thu 
bmu'd i\h on\s niu*Ml,nli*d noiHisis of 2*1 mum*- 
hri'H, ip 11 ,• luilf nf wliuiii Hindi lu* luyinru, both 
liiinisirrH mill liiyiimu lo In* rlrriril by Llir 
ilrimml AsHrmbly. 'Urn iniimijilrH uudrr whinh 
Llm bum'll will rUlmi* ubl (ulli^rs dirrrtly nr 
niultHiYur lo iidlurucii* ^iriK in ilium urn: (11 
r rim cdIIcko imuil rutiuirc of nil kUuIciiIh lm- 
fiin? pnuluAlion n Hludy of Mie Bible* at knsL 


crjiiivnlioit duriiiK llm entirn (inur.su tn 1-14 
hinirs. («) 1-vrrv liumlmr in the coUp^u iniisl 
liu uurLillnl lu Llm bourd nn hoin^r nf nprn 
ClinMljun prufi'SHirin and jujrtHiinHin^ arluiil s|iir- 
iliud iidlimuur willi hIiiiIgjiLh. h'J) A cnlli'KO 
nasislnl or riulnwud by lln* board hIiuII Hi*r;k llm 
f'liiiYri'juijii anil llm I'uiisrrnilioji of uvury xlu- 
ilrnl an i(H |irinio luiHiiu'SH. CiWi|irmiin^ willi 
llm board ul Lliia limp uru 5L cuLUikuh. T'Uh 
nflipuit nm ul liia m\i Avonur, Nnw York 
I'ilv. 

IlfmnI nf Ktlncfltinn nj the Afathotlixt Jtpmu- 
rjiiirrfi."- Mi'Kunhud by a unmmillor uf llio 
(ieimriil (’uufiTi'Ui'i? uf IHM1 Lu ruiiHuIrr llm ili.H- 
jiinilino uf rummy* minnl an rduciUiomd funds, 
Tim luiuril Impim ila work with u fund of SK I.OOO, 
HixHUVrnMm of wliirli luid brnn GonlrUmlud as il 
pari of Min Sunday Hdiuol ( 'liildrm'.H Furid. In 
1H1I2 llic (b'liurnl C’unfrrruro Hindu il llir? duly 
of pvrry piiHlnr Lo luko nn annual nillrcliuu in 
biff nlnirub fnr Llm fund mid lo forward il In llic 
Hourrl of KduruLiun. r J’lic moJioy Ujuh cul- 
IitLpiI was Lu hr umi?iI by lln? board fnr Llm rrlirf 
nf poor Hrholara aud for llm drvrlapuu'iil of 
grimriil r.ilimiiliuiml inU*rpslH. In llii.H year, jiImu, 
Mm Jhiurd nf Id I or a lion wan ordorril by Min 
Oimrul I'unfi iTiin? In apply crrluin rrKulaLiona 
of Mu> llniversiiy StnmLi? of Llm (•onfumicn in 
rrRnnl In cnllr^n Hlmuliirdri, Tim UnivcrHily 
SVmrli; f*i i iih in (,h of 15 iiminlmra, all of wluun 
uri? pn sidniLs or JipiiiIn of Mrliiodint colh*|{r*H nr 
nnivriHlii ^i Tin? fullmviiiK iTHohilion innif;nili¬ 
eu ul of llm work of Llm board: Tliul while Mm 
University SnuUo in mil yr?l ready lo prescribe 
ns jui j ijuni'j Jin In rrijoirniiirnl a on.'jioio'jjliJy 
lii^hrr slandunl fnr llm uollr^i a on llm ulliniiil 
li,il r it in dronmd brsl lo advise rill our iusli- 
LuIiuiik Lo move uh sjimliiy an puasildi; lo Llm 
fullnwlu^ aluuduril: (1] Tu Mu; rrquiirmruL 
of a full fmir-yrar iireparulory eiiinsr for en- 
Lruiini? lo Mm firsliinan ulftHn. (2) To tin? rc- 
([uimnniilH of full four ycura (if r?cill(?Riulo work 
um liMulinR In Mm Imehnlor'n duRvee — Llm Miurivo 
Lo include only nu Hi ALmliuu uh jirnperly ImloiiR 
in Uu* collngi* of liberal aria. (!1) To Llm ro- 
rjuimimnL of a faculty of nul less limn six 
irofcaiioiH, Riviiiff tlieir lium oxclusivHy Lo col- 
GRiato ah dUliiiRiihlmd from prennniLory 
work. (4) Tu the mpiiri’nionL of not less Mum 
50 aliulciild ri*Riilurly nurollrd in Mu? four 
cnllrRi? idaHm'H. (5) To Llic requirement of noL 
less limn S 20(1,(100 im iieLuul productive eiulow- 
liirul as ueerMHAiy to Rlvn an histiUilion ulultil- 
iLy uml Lu hucuim fur it tlio cuufidnnue nf its 
lmi iih Li Liu* liny. 

Hutirti tif Hthicnlinn nf llm MrlhotUfti ftpiMQpal 
Chmrl i, tSnuth. — OiRUiii/nl by llm (inucral 
(bmfnmum wbivb met in Mrmplds, Teiui,. 
in llm HpriiiR uf I MM. Tin* aim of llm lirifiru 
jh p lirnL, Ui pronioLe llm tuidownmiil of t?xiHLiiig 
eullcRra which have l|m elninmlH of hucechh 
and Mm nrccHsary emidiliorm of URcfubicHH; 
arc mid, Ln rejirc.HH Llic Lemloncy Lo multiply in- 
mL illiLjniiH wiLli iuadcquaLc proapcctH of hu| - 
pnrL; Lliird, to mmourage Mm eaLablishmeiU of 
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academics which ,f Arc especially demanded by 
present educational conditions, mid arc emmy 
within the reach of our menus and hI loiiltl he 
placed in close correlation with HUchiiiBliLiilioiis 
of our clmrch ns the annual conference inny 
dirc&L. ,J The fourth mul final aim of Ihe 
board was announced to bo "to complete our 
system by correlating iih rapidly as poriole our 
amUoicncccolleger with the graduate oiul profes¬ 
sional departments of Vanderbilt University.' 1 
At the mceLiiic of Hie hoard hi 1800 HlnpM mm 
taken fur securing complete flUliaticfl or the cdu- 
crtliounl institutions of tlio MelhudisL Episcopal 
Church, South. A ccimriiUee was also ap¬ 
pointed u to report on the possibility of bringing 
about a uniform standard in our inntituLions and 
of correlating them," At Iho 1H07 meeting 
special attention was given to Ihe work of tho 
teachers 1 bureau under the management of the 
hoard, uml the sccrclnry of tho hoard was 
authorized La publish mi cdUcnLioiml quarterly, 
In JSOB the directors at their meeting paid 
much attention to education among Lho negroes 
under their supervision. In Llio last five years 
a number of important pieces or work lmva 
engaged the attention of Hid Board of Educa¬ 
tion. One of theso lias been the question of 
the classification of llio educational institu¬ 
tions of Lho Me tho dial Episcopal Church, 
South, for which purpose tho board now has 
a permanent committee, In 1007 llio giIliur- 
lionnl caimiusAicm made a careful and com- 
ireJieiiflivG report on that sullied, winch lias 
been adopted by the board. This report classi¬ 
fies the cducauemtd insllUiUunu of llio church 
into tlirao grades, Tho first in that of uni¬ 
versities; and a universiLy is defined ns an 
infitUuUou having " a productive endowment 
of lint less tlum a million dollnrfl, and organized 
on a baa’iH or professional schools and of clcc- 
tiva studies, with tlcpnvliucuU of original re¬ 
search, ,f Colleges constitute the second grade; 
mid " in order to Idd olnssetl ns a college an in- 
etitutiaii must employ not leas than seven pro¬ 
fessors, or adjunct professors, giving their 
entire lime (at least lifbccn hours n wcclc) to 
college instruction, It shall have, exclusive 
of matriculation and tuition fees, a pcrinnn an l 
annual income of five thousand dollars, which 
may arise from intci'cal on endow incut fund, 
conference assessments, private; j^ifts or net 
Burninga from hoard or dormitories. Thera 
are Lwo classes of colleges, Clnaa A and CIuh« 
Jh In order to be ruliniLLrd to Class A, n col¬ 
lege uniat have an endowment rund (unless it 
is a college Tor women) of 5100,000, and hiiico 
J 00P-101O must require Id units for ml mission. 

Conarcptifional A’lhitiiliomil. ilociclj/. — On 
l)ec. 4, IBID, there was incorporated in tho 
city or Boston Llio American SooieLy for the 
Education of l’toua Youth for tho Gospel 
Ministry, This organization was the result 
of a movement sot an foot about six months 
before Chat, date by a few young men who 
banded themselves together " to educate pious 


you lip mini for the ministry. 1 ' The opening 
meeting id lho Horirly wiuuu'ld lien. 7, 1H11L 
On tho ocermiun of litis uniting need nf 
tniinnil iniiunters in llio WohI mul .Small wilh pcl 
forth. Within cloven innnllm worn cul- 

Jcnlori /mm Lho rhurcln^, mul -ID young mm 
n of hopeful pioly il in (‘niindn and'ilu* Uuilnl 
HlnloM wore being aided himmmlly in ihoir 
education. TJirrm year* lulur, im Jim. ;ii, 
1N20, the nmiio of Urn xupjr.ly wan elmriginl lo 
llu> Amerionn Kilurnlum Sueioly ly.i'.). In llu; 
West h mnmnvlml aimilur mnvtim'nl had hern 
nlnrlcd, oul of wliidi grow tho fuumling nf 
Illimns C’idleuo in JurkmmviHe. The now 
society, call i'll ihe Western (;uilogo NurinLy. 
lind no NLrong organization. Il was imL until 
Juno ‘20, Ittltf, Ihul this nucirly wm* hmmdly 
lmi nolle (I ns tlio Hueiety fur (lie PrnimililUi (if 
CollcgiuLc mul Theological Education. On 
Mar. fl, 1H7I, thin imcmul nrgunuulion wn« 
united with llio Boston Hucioly under llio now 
name of the American ('ullege mid Education 
Society. Until IHOH lho work of Ihe American 
College and Edunaiiui NncicLy wiim midi mil Lu 
collegiate and Hominnry cduriiliuii; lmt by mi 
net of leginluUire id Mar. 'Zfi, IMfil, il* uciijm 
wnu enlarged lu include prtf?|Uintlury training mul 
its name was changed in tin? Aim-rirun Eilura- 
liqiii Society {q.t.). Tho, nood fur ntademica 
which should give good cnllego proiiaraUiry 
courscfl wits fojL in Urn West mid Soullavoal, 
where Rccoiulnry cdm iiliun wax rnpecudly weak, 
mul within throo yoiim the Hwdoly wan aiding 
u il scoro uf acudniiioa from twelve different 
BlftUfl and Umluriint. 11 In KiqUomhcr of lho 
mn\a year Lho nuciuLy gijiihuIuIiiIulI with Llio 
New Weal Kduealimi C'oinniiKsiuu, an urgaiiizn- 
lion iucarpnrated in Ciiimgo in LB7H, whotm 
object wna" lho premicilioii uf Clirlrslirui civiliza¬ 
tion in Utah anil New Mexico , . . through 
Lhn agency of Chriuliuu m’JuiuIh." Tim cmuuiU- 
dnlion added iniHsion school work Lo Uir nlreiuly 
large acopo of Lhe Hociely. On Mur. D, JHDI, 
Um tmme af the acciety wcm again elumml, lids 
time Lo Urn Congregatioiml iMlucnlion Hociely, 
the titla which it bears lo-dny. Ha clijccL. 
as fiiuilly ecL forth iu the ccmaliUtilcm ado pled 
Apr, II, 1001, ie “ the ]iromi)iinii of Cbrihtimi 
Education by nasisLing needy young men of 
piety and ability iu acquiring nu edur.alicm for 
Ihe posjjcl ministry; by Hiding eoJJegiule and 
theological iiiBtilntioiiH, acadeiuion, am) oilier 
schauLs iu which children and youth are truiued 
under Christum 1 cat;him" JJy iui iicl nf li gis- 
hiluro approved lVb, 25, 1W07, mid mluplid 
liy the curpuraLLou Jfuue l'2» 1007, the pnwmx uf 
llio society worn eulnrgerl by lhn luitlmrily “ iu 
proinolc Oluisiimi dviliv.iiliini iu any Irrrilory 
or country acquired or Immiflcr atupuml by tliii 
UniLoiJ Stntos... and in fondgn coimlriiL, by 
endowing, iiHsiHling, or oslaldiBbiiig neuiliqnit 1 , 
collcgintOj or thaoiugical iiustiLutiuus uf luaru- 
ing therein, and by . . . aiding indigent chil¬ 
dren and young persmiH . . . seeking mi cdu- 
cnliou in tuch instituticjiis.” Up lo 1000 the 
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Hoeicly luifl made large cnnlrilniLinns in nil 
hrnmdiCH uf iLs work. Mnrn Limn 5 2,-157,113 
luul liuuii given in 30 college* duel tumuli (incut 
in Llio ninety year* of ila existence — an average 
of over S 27.300 n year; 1051,-124 had linen 
donated, wiLhiii fourteen year h, Lo neadrmicHj 
making Km* m luuuuil averages of 525,310; 
SHH7.90I luul lii'Mi cnnlriliulnl toward Liu* 
mi k.hIuii Hi'lniuh .hi lire the beginning of llie New 
Went I'klumlioii Cnmiuiwoun. According lo a 
a Uilcmim l published in L1KK1 Ly Dm mineLy "Unclf, 
Hid LnLiil for nil ils departments from Choir 
roHpciilive liL'gimiiugx unlil ilial year was 
3 5,541,209, 

/{nnrrf of Erfncofiun vj lhc tfojnnmd CJnirrJiin 
A mi men. — Iu LH12 Mid General ftynuil of Lius 
Reformed Cluirfili in America ordered Mint 
collections lie taken up in Llie cliUrnhcj for Lhc 
siialcrmnce ul manly student* fur llio ministry, 
The copyright of the P»alm mid Hymn Ifook 
was also secured In llie synod for Chin purpose, 
ami several bequests were received from members 
of Die church. llul Die sum avail id ilecon- 
Linucil aniiill, and in IR2.H ri number of ministers 
nml oLher friends uf education uiuL in the JncLuro 
rotun of llie Collegiate Church in New York 
City, to consider the propriety of organizing 
n hoard of education. As a result of this 
mccLing a board nf education was organized, 
with Colonel Ilcnry Bulge™ iih president. The 
amount grim Led Lo a beneficiary was nL first 
liiniLrid lo 390 a year, being designed Lo aid a 
student raLher Mini] miMaiii him fully. During 
the first year oHls operulion Llie board, with 
ilrt auxiliary ttncicLiea, muonlcil about twenty 
students. In 1831 this education society, to 
which donations begun to be left, requested lhc 
general synod Lo lake charge of it as Llie synod's 
own board. Accordingly, in 1832, the synod con- 
HliUitcd n new hoard, with Llie ha mo officers im 
the former hoard, and Llio fundH of the old hoard 
wern turned over Lo the care oT Llie synod. 
The hoard was incorporated in 180D. and hlnco 
Lhcii iL has retained in its own bands Lhc scholar¬ 
ship funds on trim Led Lo its care. These now 
amount to 3127*000, llefare Lhc organization 
or llie hoard as a corporation the funds collected 
for this purpriHc wore held either by Llm general 
synod itself or by Rutgers College. The total 
niuouul of lhc several fund a is now about 
9400,000, 

COLLEGE DOURGET, IUGAUD DE VAU- 
REUIL, QUEBEC. — A school Cur boys founded 
in 1850 and conducted by the Clerks of Hahil- 
Yinlour. Preparatory, rliiask'nl, and rniiimcr- 
uijd departments am maintained. There is a 
faculty of 15 protean ™a In the ulnwucul de- 
pnrlineiil, 

COLLEGE. CERTIFICATE SYSTEM OF 
ADMISSION TO. — Sec Auciikmtkii Soitom.n; 

CoM-BUB nKCLUTIlKMKN'rH FOR ADMISSION; 

Cot.lkiib Examination anii Ceiitification 
Boards; Ilian School and College, Place of. 


COLLEGE, COEDUCATION IN.—See Co¬ 
education; Women, Jliuiifin Education of. 

COLLEGE CURRICULUM. ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION OF AND TYPES OF. — See College, 
Ameihcan, p. 09, fleq. 

COLLEGE DEGREES. — Sen Deuileek. 

COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. — Sco Student 
Life; College, American, 

COLLEGE, ENGLISH.—The distinction 
between those colleges which only offer sccaiul- 
my school woTk and those which give courses 
lending Lo university degrees is bo well marked 
in England limb it is not licecasary to give 
separate treatment to Miqho insLitulions which 
bear Dint title. In lhc article on College it 
has been pointed out Hint many schools which 
call t lie nisei vc s colleges have no right Lo Hint 
title, but have adopted it in imitation of the 
older and more famous inaLilulicna such as 
Eton College (f/.r ), Winchester College (fl.i'0, 
etc. Representative lists of colleges of second¬ 
ary school grrulc will lie found under Grammar 
Schools, Encjunii; sec also, Enolanh, Educa¬ 
tion in; Piiiilii: .Scjioolh. Those Colleges 
which nro coiiHtiLueiiL parts of the universities 
nro given under Camiuudge Univeihhty; Lon¬ 
don, University of; Ireland, National Uni- 
VEiisiTir of; Oxfuild Univehbity. 

college ENTRANCE requirements. 
— fieo College Requiilementb for Aumih- 

HICJN. 

COLLEGE EXAMINATION AND CER¬ 
TIFICATION BOARDS. — During llio past 
thirty years various associations of colleges mid 
of preparatory schools have been formed for the 
purpose of perfecting lhc relnUon between the 
nigh school and the college. These organisa¬ 
tions have nought to establish (1) a fair degree 
of flexibility in high school curricula and in 
college entrance remurementa; (2) uuiforniity 
in the HUiubirdfl of high Hehools and in the 
requirements of the colleges; (3) adequate mid 
uniform administration of policies agreed upon. 
YViLU these common iuteveatn, small groups of 
college mid high school Lmdiers have united Tor 
Lhc belLenmuL of local conditions. Progress 
along Micro lines from a niiLiumd point oT view 
is of cnmpnvnlivoty remit date. The first 
nnlidile effuiL toward a uniform HLaiidard in 
college rcjulmui'iilH grew miL of » ronferenm* 
nf New Knglainl college* held at TrinlLy Col¬ 
lege, in Vice ember, lK7i). At the enuferenee a 
cnmpnrinnn was mucin uT eollcgu catalogues njid 
of college cxununuUmi jiuprra. PiTsident lvltnl 
deNc*ril)(*H Hid finding in liin Report for 1880- 
IRK7, pnge IS; "Some cnUegcs demaudcil no 
KiirMhIi at enlrnnec; others required Llio cundi- 
data to write a short composition, but gnvo no 
hint as to what the subject might bo; others 
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cnlluil for n knowlndRc of forinnl croininnr imil 
nothing else; cithers for liulh pp'iunniiir initl 
eompoHilion. Stomc of lhe wxnmUialitui papers 
naked quraiiona which could not he folly aii- 
nwitccI \villiuul a minute knowledge nf pre- 
urilml U’KU, or of cUClicull puiulH in Rnurmmr; 
uLlior.s naked qursliuiifl miiLi'd Lo_ Hit* nupucilv 
of grammar school, or oven jirjinury wchool, 
pupils." Tills cuufcrvucG led to tins adoption 
|jy LliL k New England unUcRes, wiLh (lie exemp¬ 
tion ul Yale, of a uniform roquirenimil in Eng¬ 
lish, The English miuii’cmuiLlN which were 
then in force at Hnrvaru worn nucuptal. In l ho 
next three years a similar unifurimly in Bint oil 
requirements for Uui classics mul for pmllie- 
mnticfl was accomplished fpr New England. 
The ffl'ir degree of uniformity llum put into 
practice stimulated the formation of permanent 
organizations of secondary schools and collides. 
At the meeting of the MasaaelnmnLls ClnsMiml 
and High School Teachers 1 Association in 188*1. 
the secretary of llin nssoeialiun wiut i g (pit's Led 
by vole to propose Id the hcnitn of Lh« New 
England colleges a conference with preparatory 
school teachers. Out of Lliis effort grew the 
first organmUmn of the kind, ilu? New Kuglnml 
AsiociiUion of Colleges nml I'reparuLniy iScIiodIh. 
The object of the association was /dated lei " he 
the advancement of the mme of liheml eduev 
Linu by the promotion of interests common to 
colleges and preparatory schools." The nioin- 
licinlnp of Lhe association was open Lu nil col¬ 
leges and preparatory schools within Lhe torri- 
Inry, irrespective of educational Hljiudurd or 
number of courses. lScYcnly-lhU'e ml leges nml 
preparatory schools are enrol led an members. 

Iji 1887 represeiUnLives of i. r i ndleges in tho 
state of Pennsylvania met at l'Timklin nml 
Marshall College, ami formed themselves into 
an association to he called the College Asstmu- 
Liaii af Pennsylvania, The next year the scupu 
of the association wns extended ilimI lhe iminn 
chnngcrt to the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools iu the Middle SlLilea and 
Maryland. The object, among other things, has 
been from the first “ to coiiH'ulcr Lhe oimlifien- 
tion for candidates for admission to Hie colleges 
ami the methods of admission." Any college, 
noTivml school, or other school preparing sLudenU 
for college may he received into inemlieiHliip. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of tho Southern states was organized in 
the anLuinn of 1KD5 uL Atlanta, (ja.,aL g Meeting 
oT delegates from a number of fluuMicru nillegcs 
and viidviiVHilica. Tho purpose of the me dL ing 
aa stated was, first, to urgiuiizo southern schools 
and colleges rtir cotipmuiim and inutiuil benefit; 
vet mill, In elevate Lhe slnmhml of scholarship 
and to effeeL uniformity of entrance reipiiru- 
iiipiiIh; and, third, Lo develop preparatory 
schools mul cut nlf this work (rum the colleges. 
This association has taken definite stops toward 
pi'ii mo ting uniform standards of cnlnmce; and 
regulations touching upon lhe lmuqimL of work 
to be required and the administration of these 
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rei|LiirHiiPiils are iiimli; rmidilinns for liieinlmr- 
uliip in Lhf timiniilinn. Thu rult of iiieinln ra 
or the association inrluilcs lb colleges nml uni¬ 
versities, nml dll Hi'InniU 
Tho North I’cnirnl Awiiriulinii nf I'nllogis 
nml iSVcuii'liiry ftchuidu was urguiiizitl in ispj 
fur the |uir|iuHc of calnblisliiiig eloaern-luiiinirt 
between llin colleges urn I mmmnhiry svhmib u[ 
the North Central ft l aim, The ini'llilp 

of the mwurialifiJi miniiri^s, firni, rnllngo*. 
uniYerailieHi mul Nmmdnry nclinnU; hitiuhI, 
imlividnalH ulenliliril with rihinilinijnl wnrk 
within Lite limit m nf lljn umitrialiuii. Nn enllegn 
or univcrrtUy is eligible for invnibvraUip whose 
requireirmiiU fur julmiraiun repremfiiL \vha Limn 
15 units of sn'iimlury work, luir vlueli eonfi rs 
the dugrcc of Doctor of Philmmphy nr Ihu lur 
of Science except idler a periml uf three yi :ir.s 
of gniduiile hLiiiIvi mil less limn iwo uf which 
nuiHt lm yimra of reaiileiiL hlmly, at least one 
ycur of resident sillily In bertpimL uL lliu iriHlilu- 
Liun cuiiferniig lhe ilvgrcn. 'Tliia Awuiriiiiiim 
includes Ohui, Miyhigun, Judiann, Illinnis, 
WisL’uiisirij luwn, Mis-smiri, Nebrnakn, Kniisas, 
CuTonuIn, mul (Jklnliuiim. 

The assiuidnllmm juhl described Imve been the 
important urgiuiimliuiLH of ji local iiiiliiri? whose 
chief object Ilrh been pmniotiuu of IjcLIit uoib r- 
iilamlinR and nniperntion helwuen aeromluty 
sclitifils mul criHrgrs, In mMiliim Lu llnsi* or- 
ganizntiuiiH, then* lire i\ iminlier uf Hl;il.u enllegi 1 
AHHuciullimn which exiat pviumvily to wnfegunnl 
the ulainlnnlH of liigher ediinduiii. TLiev 
arc in miliLy iimlnrlive usMiicuiLiom jigainsL 
hIuuu eulleRCK, •Such LirgniilKuibiUH are especi¬ 
ally active in Uliio and MiVsnuri. In llu-slate 
uf iinva thei'o exists mi exn |iliojud jdiio for tin* 
regulidiiiu of f.oUvgiuUi iuslimliun which may 
be cum pared with Llu< t’niviTsity of Liu- ,Slate 
of New York. The Cb ueral AH-^embly rreabal n 
board of cducathuud examiner*, vniupimed uC Lite 
■SULl* SiineriTileridenl (if tJMLriirlimi, Lin; presi¬ 
dent of tin? h liiii! nnivLTHily, the |iresidrnL nf the 
HltUe, (uiruud tuduml. and two men LuipuiiUcd 
by the Ciuvernur. This bnnrd unrler lIjo pinver 
vested in iL has grouped Llin culleges of Lin* n\.n[u 
into Lhm; clanses. A aysLciu of " puiuU ” 
is defined nml llic cnllcgcs nn? diviilcd ureording 
to lliu nmnljcr uf jmi ills iliut lliuv lire aide to 
meet, The points and Lhe uu tluals uf grmi|iiug 
the colleges urn as follows: — 

(I) Till* liliinlur nf i'Ijikh limiTH fur llir In min nf 
ilcpiirlmnil^ inut MmlmlH uhull u<il eimnl Uveiity n 
weeN. (H| A furiille projii’ilv iionlilinl mIiuII i'iuihjr>l 
nf grrifliiiLli's tri rurteiii'H wliii hiivn imMinit anirln- 
ntl! Wnrk l , i|llicidr!i|l III Il'irU lo lhill U-iiUilVfi fur II 
IWimLit 1 * ileprir, (II) Tin! liUr;iry Kirill iU ji I 

liuisl live iiLini-iiniI vrilunn'i. *i*|itI* i iI »iili ri /rri■ ui• in 

enlii^n HiilijnlH Mini I'Xi'llHive nf lirlblir ■lnrlllie’lllH, 

(I) Till' I 111 Mil'll (nry i<|llij.iJi*'hL -Icill lie u nr ill ||it( Ii-m 

(him Mill Jiml nn iliflilliilli-il MS In I'^lnl'li^ll III l.'ie'l 
nn I'llirieiiL I’lieuiii’jj], |i|i.\>ieJil, Iniliilili jil, nml z'^'lnali Jil 
lahnniUiry. (fi| 'J'lirr nii'iuin nJ nii|i|iiJil is ililliieil ns 
rei|Uiiin« Il |ji'niniiieiil •iiiliiunnnl nf nnl (lum 

$*JUO a (Min nr ii fixed iisnUh’d hirnnie ii|iiiviil(i|L In lhe 
InlrrcsL drriveit fimn ul Inml IM.IMKI. |fi| ‘lint 
nverngn snlary nf ItrmJ* nT ih'luii'liueiils, ■>xililnlvi* nf 
llic snlury uf Hiq iiri^idciU. ulmll Iji* nl Irani $iUOO. 
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(7) Tlir riilU'Hf* imi^l mniiiliiiii uilcuM nrvrn KP|mrn(n 
rlLjiurl ini'll 1 m «ir Hinirt*, iiinl in iuki* llur iinltiM’iginil 
work nf lilt 1 iiinlitiiUnil is In Im nrr i-|ilri| wilhniil i*M- 
iii 11 inn I i* m. lint inlli'tfi? mini Jiiutiir am nl IrahL Halil 
nl):iiri‘, him? i>f wliirli nIi.iII In- ilrvnlnl rxrhinivi'ly In 
I'llili aliriu in' lit inr^l In iiliilfiwiTiliy, iin linliim |u^.vr:lniln|iy 
anil itIiii'u! atii). Tlo* Ih'IuIh of llifi-i 1 ilnjiiu lini'his *IimiiM 
Ire ilitvnh’il Ln lollr j-D 1 tyiirli. IN Tin- MrmJiiaU-n JimsL 
,'|i 11 w I In* riiiniilcliiiii nf ii fimr-ymr mnuuliiry rnnr«n 

mill n rmli'-yrur cmIIi'hIii murflc nl hot tin* annul rigliL 
linuli h nf rviiiiiiinu m-ImmiTh, mid (lie Hlundiim mill rluir- 
nrlnr iif i|ip iiinlUuiii ‘11 iunl llir iniLiirr 1 uf il* i-i|iii|inii-iil 
mnl ivnrk muni Ih> mii'Ii uh |ri rnlillr 11 m ^rmliniiiH Lr p 
ml in Usi mi Lu llu> «nuluulif 1 ‘nlli‘iji 1 nf llnjHlnln Univiraily 
of 111wu■ 

In tin- Hiu11? nf Now York Llin degree-granting 
power of colleges and universities in under Lho 
nmlml of the 11 (gents uf the Unwornly of lho 
■SLule nf Now York (r/.M. This liunnl luia 
outlined n system of “ counts," iind iiiHtitu- 
limiH nf higher learning in 1 Lie aluLo iiiumL require 
for iHliiiiHMinii 70 emuils if they nre Lo grant 
college degrees. Ill oilier words, \iy legislative 
ini wit Uii! college* anil universities of New 
York im* based upon n four-year lilj^li school 
ays icm. 

' All nf Lhe iissnnuliuiiH jusL enumerated lmvu 
cxiTird hu important influence in their respec¬ 
tive leni Luries toward uniformity mnl Imvuril 
sincerity _ in college work. J -ucli association 
linn restricted i(s niemliLi.diip on geographical 
linen; uiul I'lieli luiM developed with Utile rvf- 
crence (o cdiiriLtpiiiul nmrlilimiH outside of its 
own Iniuridurir.H, The combined efforts of 
Llirsc movements, however, liuve prepared Llio 
way for w wiliomd nihtpLnlhiu nf certain pm- 
tires wliinli they have cin'miraged or flcinuinli'd. 
iSurli ii development, inevitable in now (if the 
ninny local forces nl work on Miemmu? problems, 
rounil it* fiml expression in llie rcpurl nf lho 
C’niiiinilLeo uf Ten wliirli was appointed hy 
Llio Nnlimml Kdiieulionnl A-snoriuUim in 1NU2. 
This poniiiiiuee wan appointed to formulaic 
pinna looking lo \\ greater degree of uniformity 
in admission requirement*. In ApprDuelling 
llio pro III om llio ooinmiLLoo l urn nil i Lh uUonlion 
to lIuMlolailKof Lho euurrtpH nf Nocomlnry hcIiooIhj 
ainl Hh roporl ruvo a Lromoinloiiy unpcLiiH 
lownril uniform Hnumnliiry orluimlian, IL war 
Lho rriiro of Lho rioniniilLro llmt llio cnllcppa 
tihuuhl nilupL llioir rmiuiromoiiLH In llio aoenml- 
ary hcIiooIh aflor llirn? koIiuiiIh had boon pul 
upon a Himml cihiouliniml hum, Willi uni- 
furniity in llio mTomhiry ncIiooIa, uniforniily 
in nilli‘no onlraiuio rei|uii'oniOTilH wuulil follow 
oh a iinUirul Hoijnonco. Tlio uiolhodH nr luljusl- 
mcniL hoi with lho ouIIoroh mill Hooumhiry 
hoIiooIh wore loft for mrli rolloRn nr iiH.Horiitlinn 
uf ooIIorih lo wolvo* 

In I,Silo lho ChiininilUni on C'oIIoro I'hilrnnon 
Iloi|niroiiioiil.4 wiih iippointml hy lho National 
Kilnmliipn Axunrlnlimi lo uivorLJraIo oxi^liiiR 
inilrnnco cuiiiiiliono and lo report upon ways 
mnl inoaiiH of hiMHU'iiiR uniformiLy. The final 
rojiniT of thin euniiriilloo, which wns in piopara- 
Lioii for four ycarf^ wna prcacnled in 181)9- 
The conclusions rising ouL of lho invcaligallon 


wore snL forth in fonrtpen resolutions. These 
fL'snluliunH funilHhml a funnililo n hi mis of see mi hr 
uni Funnily as well ns nluslieily in Lho reriuin;- 
inriilH, The ropoi'L was the first sli?)), imtiunal 
in churunler, toward hringing the liigli kcIiooIs 
mol eolloRes llinmglioul the euunlry in Lu lmr- 
niuninn.H onopiinitiun, 

Thu p rue Li nil ml minis tuition of uniform 
entrance ri'RiiliiliihiH, oven after .nieli itriiIii- 
tinus had lieen aihiiiLed, wns sLill to ho ucctim- 
pliHliml, mid in a large mctuuiro is still Lo Ijd 
iii'cnmpliriliwl. UiiiforniiLy in theory wit limit 
liuirnriiiity in prnoLieu not only lcuves the 
pmlilcni miflolvedj hut is one of the eliinr 
causes of the sopanilion of our cdueutional 
yysLein inlu unrelated purls. More limn any 
other one Lliing it has given rise to q lack nf 
eonfidoneu in the colleges among high school 
teachers'. IJifl'creiit iiilcr])reliiliuns of a uni¬ 
form requirement may ciieli ho made with 
fiincerity; huL from Lhe puinl of view of lho 
hceuiukry mdiool the fairness and the ainncrUy 
nre not always nvidmiL. The difference in 
interpretation is frequently no great that Uni 
reipiin'iueuta, uniform in theory, nre in practice 
nuueully iiulilu*. The desire that the various 
educaliniud associations should consider their 
prohleiUH nnlimml rather Limn seetimml resulted 
in the forniation in liJOfi of Llie Ndlioiuil Con- 
fcreiu'e (kumuillre on SUuulanlH uf CullegcH 
nnd iSmnulnry Meliools. This corninitlnc in a 
means hy which each nHsueiuLiun roi meson Led 
ill it keepH in loiieli with the problems mid 
progress of the various luumwalumH. Tlui 
committee is eompnsed of delegates from the 
following orgaiii/mlimiH: — 

Tins Nnw J'jirIjukI Ahho clnliuii nf ('iiIIi'kch mid Pri*- 
Ijftnilnry Hi?h«nln. 

Tlntnnw IhiKlimil ^’nlli'anKnlriinr'i? rr-rliJiraLi' UnAril. 

'JTm AHunriidinii uf (‘iilli’acH mid Pii'imraiury MHujuJu 
uf till' Miilrlh: SlnU-H find Maryliunl. 

Tlie fnlU'K^ 1‘hilru jii'It I'Ainiiiiiiitiijii lliinnh 

The Nnrtli Cenlrnl AwnirMiUinn nl Cnllcgefl mid 
3f:PiJTirlary Mi'liiinln. 

TJmi Awnii inlinii nf Oullnfli'U mid lTpimratury Schnnln 
nf llie Himihnrn ■S'lalrs. 

Tim NiiLimml AHHnMnlinn nf H(ule UniverutiuE 

Tim ('nrm'Hie Fuumhilion Fur llio Advunccineiil ul 
Tcacliijifl. 

Tlio Unilud RtnU'd Cuinmlajinner of Ktlucntion, t'± 
officio. 

Tlie most dTcclivc agency working toward 
uniforiiitly in administration or entrance 
mpuienionlH is Lite College Kntranec Kxiuui- 
nation Hoard. This hom’d not only publishes 
rrnm Lime to time n sliiteineiil of the grnuinl 
which slioulil he covered mirl of Lhe aims which 
should he sought hy wninidury LeijehiliR, hut 
it aiTimgi'h for a nnifunu and impartiul marking 
of nil examination papers. The following 
mibjecls as laughl in secondary sidmols come 
within the scope of the board: lintmiy, cheuiiK- 
try, drawing, Knglish, French, gnngrnpliy, 
(.ter man, Creek, history, I,a Lin, ma then i nil cs, 
ihysics, .Spanish, and zoftlogy. The hoard 
ms in the past seven years provided A means for 
a fair and trustworthy uniformity of entrance 
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lorma innong the inalituUoim "'Inch make up 
itn membership. This membership culcmw 
vfBSt na fur afl Clavelund, and south a$ far as 
B altimore, , . 

Another organization which should be hero 
included ia ilic AsaociaLinn of CollogiaU 
Alumino, raniinil ju I8S2 for “ practical edu¬ 
cational work/ 1 The nwiocmlitm hwi flfl 
brntichoOf with mi enrollment of about 3800 
members. These brauclion interest the in solves 
ill their local educational needs, such iuh llui 
bctlarmciiL of bliUo lcgiHlatiun fa* education, 
and tlio closer cDflporalioii IjcLwcou school* and 
libraries. Hot Lhc main effort of llm itsaonin- 
lion hna been to increase the desire Among givln 
for college training, mul to keep the ecluca- 
lioiiftl standard of colleges for women on tho 
same plane a3 that of the colleges for men. 
There arc 24 colleges and universities whose 
non-prolcssionnl degrees admit lo member ship. 

In May, t002 g delegates from nino New Eng¬ 
land colleges met at Boston and organised live 
New England College) Entrance CcfLificato 
Board, The purpose oT the hoard, aa stated, is 
lf receiving, examining, and acting upon nil oppli- 
cations iff schools Lliat should ask for the privilege) 
of certification. 1 ' The organization is nil effort 
to perfect uniformity in accepting secondary 
school cei Lift cate a, ami differs in llB purpose 
from the College Entrance Examination Board 
in that the one alms at uniformity in Llm accred¬ 
iting plan, the other nt uniformity hv means of 
examinations. For discussion of the function 
of Hi OB o Boards and work accomplished by them, 
BOO CoLtHCJF, HEQumUMENTfl FOIL AllMlEfUlON. 

J. GL B. 

college for women, Columbia, 

s.c. — A Presbyterian College for women. Col¬ 
legiate, musical, fine arts, nml commercial courses 
qtg given, The work of the college lending to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Dqclidor (if 
Science is based on approximately twelve points 
of high school work, Tlio faculty includes 24 
instructors, 

COLLEGE GRADUATES, PROFESSIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF,—-The constantly chang¬ 
ing function of tha American callogo jp pre¬ 
paring sfcudonts for professional work is well 
illustrated by the professional distribution of 
the graduates of Harvard College. (This 
article leaves out of consideration tlio profes¬ 
sional schools of universities included m tliis 
cUsousBioLi, and treats only the collegiato depart¬ 
ments of Uidso universities.) 

Harvard. — The distribution for the collegi¬ 
ate department of Harvard is ns follows. 

Ministry ,—The ministry during the early 
yem-a of Harvard's history was Llm dominant 
profession. Not until Harvard had graduated 
students for a century did any other profession 
claim as many of its graduates; indeed, a o groat 
was this dominance that the institution during 
this lime may with considerable propriety bo 


considered a the illogical training Behind, Tho 
curve? representing Ibis profrvMiun lm* three 
clifllincL ten den clem (1) 1042-1720. During 
tliih period the tciulenny in nlighlly downward, 
bill with wide varinlions. tin verily per cent 
of ll)o graduates of Ibt? Aral Llirce yearn enlrrnd 
the imninlry, a percentage never nguiii equaled in 
llio history iff w % iutflUulhm. LUiriiiR llm later 
years of tliiw JirsL period, llip mitral Icridanry 
of Uie curve in approximately 57 pnr mil. (2) 
J72Q-1775, Here the downwaril tendency is 
niurh Hlmrpnr, with n tler.tims fnnn (10 per erul 
to leas limn 20 per I'niil, mid Llm vnrinlimiB 
during Lliis period are imicli leas marked. 
(3) 1775-111(171. 'Hurt period nliowu a long* 
continued iiermnLent iWlinc. In 1WH—1845 
the profession for (lie find lime look leas than 
10 per cent of llie graduates, hut after i860 
no five-year period Inuk mure tlian |0 per cent, 
Tlio average for llm pnjJeHxiun simm 1875 ia 
Jesa than 5 per cent, mid only 2.2 per cgiiL of 
tlw graduates uf llu* year* Midi, KI02, IfiOl, 
and 1005, entered the jiiijiinlry. 

Tho following table, which given the absolute 
rather Lliuu Die relative numliera entering the 
profession, nffcirdn nn additional viewpoint: — 
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It will bo noted that Llm ministry look mora 
griuluntea between 1700 mid 1760 than during 
any rmbaaquenl fifty-year period, although Llicrc 
lias been an eightfold Increase in the total 
lumber of graduates fnim the collegiate depart¬ 
ment. In other words, Llm profession Jiiib 
R carcdy hold iU awn in uliaolulc numberH, 
while Llm total number of grndualcn linn been 
inarensing enormously. U ifl also true Llmk 
tho nbaoluto miinbers entering other profes- 
Biona has been increasing very rapidly. The 
remarkable declino in llm ministry is further 
illustrated by the fact that the curve for lliia 
profession starts with a far higher pereuuiage 
than that for any oLlicr profcasioni hut in grad¬ 
ually on Of trip pod by each of Ihc leading pro¬ 
fessions in siiccesBioiij and is at provenL Lite 
lowest of nil. 

Ltnu.—The development of the lean! pro¬ 
fession at Harvard may well ba dimorlWl by 
dividing it into four pnriudN* (11 t(142-l(lM0< 
Practically nil. There were only two linvyera 
during ihn period. (2) 1(185-1780. Tim per¬ 
centage at no Lime exceeded 15 per cent. 
(3) 1780-1HSO. During thin Lime law was the 
dominant profession ivl Harvard, ami with 
some exceptions Look approximately a third of 
the graduates. (4) 1880-1005. During thin 
period n declining tondenoy is apparent, with 
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nn average ncrtcnUge of 21.5 per rent, Law 
in exceeded by liUBiiiww purauiLa. 

Medicine, During Lho first century Uni 
curve reimwenlmg the jm>fc»5uuii of modi cine 
is varinbloj rendiing during lIiIh period both ila 
maximum ami minimum point*. Theae lire 
25,0 per cent fur 1071-1075 ami 1.0 per rent 
tor 1711-17 LS ruHncclivcly, Three five-year 
periods Iiuvc n pommlngi 1 Rroalcr Hum 10 per 
cent, ami six five-year periods have n pcrccmLAge 
lew (liun five per cent. The mixl IOC) yearn 
varies lew ami Imn a slightly higher Average 
Hum either llm preceding or the hii1imp<j urnL 
period. Eleven of llm five-year period* have 
percentages between 10 and 15 per cent, ami 
j Li no of them between If# anil 20 per cent. Since 
1N50 the central tendency for this profession 
Ima been about 11 per cent. 


before 1700, ami fur Wmv v\\n perecnlatcs am 
Hirinll. UcLwggii 1700 ami 1950 the median for 
Huh group is ft.O per cent, and two llilrda oT 
Die period* vary from iL by low than 3.5 per 
cent. The prominent periods during Lliia 1G0 
ynnm aro 1720 to 1735 auil 1701 to 1705, 
mill the period* with Min most cnnaiiiou- 
uuh defircaabiiK are 1710 Ui 1720 and 1705 i» 
18d5. h'intie Ift/jO there lms boon a general 
upward tendency, reaching Lite maxi mum 
liernenlage nf 02.3 per rent in 1001-1005, 
Since \HKl) it ban been llin dominniil ]irnf cbhioii, 
The fiuriimiid ileprewipnH of 1H37 j 1H73, ami 
1N1K1 are, iinlicuUd hy decline* in the curves for 
Uiono peri nr Li. 

Minor / J rp/eui'ona.—Engineering Iiuh never 
aLlriicLcd very many or Harvard 1 * gi aduaLc*, but 
since ld20 has taken nt least a tmnll percentage 



Teac/ituo, — llafoto 10B5 the tendency for 
Uuh profession is quite variable, wiLli a central 
tendency of about nine per coni. For the next 
105 years lho central tendency (median) is 
0*5 per cent, with only eight fivo-ycar groups out 
of the 30 included in Lliia period varying from 
it liy mure than two per conL. AT Lor IK50 a rise 
is apparent which Lund* to iiicrcaao toward the 
lftltnr end of tho century, UnLwnon 1ft50 and 
JH7/5 the nvorHgfl pcrconlngo iH 10.11 per cent, 
AvJiilc holwcoii 1875 and 1000 it iH 10,ft per 
rent. The maximum for thin ImU eonLnry, 
found in the poriod 1801-1895 is 20.-1 per cant, 
nr over one fifth of Lho graduates, and is greater 
than Lliat of any oLhor profession except that 
of commercial purauiUi. 

C'ojjmicra'aJ TiimmYa, — Thin group had rep¬ 
resentatives in only aix of the five-year periods 


from each five-year period. Thin varies be¬ 
tween fa of ono per com ami 3.9 per ccnL, and 
prnflonLs no striking charnclcrisLics or Len- 
doncica. Agricultural pursuits have always 
taken a few graduates, and lho group seems to 
lie ns large At the prcBcnL time a a ever. Many 
livo-ycnr periods previous to 1.H00 show no rep¬ 
resentative in thin group, Thu periods having 
representatives vary between 3,7 per cent 
and fa of tmn per cent, with llm cKceplion of 
Llm first period, 1012-10-15, which had one 
farmer nut nf a lutnl nf 14 gvadunlcH, nr 
n pcrcniUage nf five per cent. LiteraLuro nnrl 
journalism have been represented in every 
five-year period since iftOOj with a percentage 
varying from fa of ono per cent to 5,3 per 
cent, with a slightly larger central Lendonoy 
since lfl70 Ilian between 1800 ami 1970. A 
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small group in classified under M public eer- 
vice/ 1 Tliis cl nasi li cati on wns used, however, 
only for those persons who could 110L be clmi- 
fiei\ under si owe uthw profession, svwh law. 
U is not, Llicrofarc, particularly iiwLniclivo. 
Since IH00 this group had an average nf approxi¬ 
mately threoper cent, Before LhnL lime Hie per¬ 
centage was somewhat larger, because formerly 
many more persons wont into public lifis wlLh- 
oui lowing preceded it by some other profession. 


siojis in the culk'giatc department at Harvard 
with Iho ainne prirfcHMijim in other hading in- 
atiUtiouH given the CuUuwing result*. 

dlxuufry.— The, carves Cur uuuUliy at Har¬ 
vard ajiiI Yule are very nimilar pruviuiiH (n the 
Revolution, while Ih.'lL for Rmindnn in nhrniL 
HI per mil higher (ban eillier during the periml 
between iln frimuling ami the war. I'uhinibhi 
Univeraily niul the Ifmverrtily id L'eiinHvlviuim 
had relatively small pcnieuiaj'ia during thiH 



Professional DiBlribuliuii ol Lite Urndliatca ol Tlilrly-aoVoii S’cbcldil Collruwj flriia IHllU In IUUU. 


The total number of graduates who lmvo 
entered each profession is shown by the follow¬ 
ing table: —- 


Lftvv 4117 ptiutunlM 

Cmnniercinl pursuits.3057 unuhuitca 

Mini airy.» , 2203 unuUmlp* 

EdiLtnUfcm.. , . , 2144 gruduftLcH 

Morirdno.. , 1D.7H ^rmluuLc-a 

Public survicn.. . 4IH flTailuiiLna 

IJlcrnhirc rrnc| Journallani , , , , 453 gradualos 

EUfdiiPering.. 37 D grnchutiufl 

AprieuUuTis . . . 223 grit dun tea 


A aoincwliat different analysis of the prorca- 
aimml distribution of Harvard gmihintea arrives 
at practically the aaim results, The Alumnus 
Directory of 1010, containing the luunca nf 32,102 
living ErnduateSj distributed them ns follows:— 


Low . . . gmo 

Ed urn lion...fljjjjrl 

. .. . . ■ i j , . ,* , 3337 


... 

LUmUucn . , » i , .. . 

E'nHiiieoniiff.u<H 

ruliIlD nervicQ . (12D 

AtrlculLura s . , 67-1 


Comparison of Harvard with Other InstUu- 

tiaas,— A comparison of the leading profoa- 


poriod. During the first Imlf nf Lhe nimdeenth 
century the curve for Yale iwmvgeH uhmil 
IQ per cent higher Uuiu LhuL for Harvard. The: 
curve for Ciiliimbiri (Inert nuL ilifTer grriilly 
from Unit of Humml during tlda Ini 1 f milury, 
but llie curve fur the UniveiViily of IVuiihvI- 
vnnia ri.ses ku eccssividy above ('nhimhin, Har¬ 
vard, and PrinceUm, ami by IHiill surpassed 
Yale. It then took wlighlly over one fourth of 
the graduates of Lhe univornily, Tim curviw 
for Harvard and Yale converge idler 18/50. mid 
at the close or the century are belli ut jiIjimiI 
livo per cent, l'rinentmi'.H rurvo nflrr 180(1 is 
higher than Llml i\[ Harvard, Yule, fnltiinhm, 
and ilia University of FpmikvIvuiiIu, liuvtug 
an average nearly 10 per cent higher Llmii Unit 
of Hnrvanl. The Universily of PemiM^vIviiuiiL 
held second place riming iliirt Imlf eenlury, 
Yale held third place lndwmi )8. r d) niid IS7fj, 
while Cnhimbia hus held it rtinee Hint lime. 
The curve for Harvard wim the Inwrvd. Ihiuugh' 
out this period. All hIiow the name uiurkid 
tendency Lei decline. The curves for Dart¬ 
mouth, Drown, Union, Williams, anil the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont arc somewhat higher limn 
those for thu fivn inBtiLutiuna described above 
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from the linin' of Llirir [minding In the middle 
of Llio nineteenth century. During tlu* last 
imir roiiliirv there is little? Appreclnhln differ¬ 
ence between the* two groups. A third group, 
including Middlrdmvy, New York, Unloit, mid 
WaIiuhU, averages about per criit fur Lhe 
first ludr of Lin 1 nineteenth century, aw compared 
vvilli 'JIJ per cunt fur the Homind group and 
17 ncr unit for tin? first group. Tim curves 
of this lliinl group urn also higlirr liming lhe 
Inst hair of the century. A fourth group, in 
wliit'li dm in min nli i m id nilbicnee liny been con¬ 
siderable, includes Ohciliu, Syrauu.Hu, Haver- 
ford, Northwestern, and It firing l nr. Tim 
cur vpm fur thin group uro more variable ijinn 
those for Lin? preceding groups, Iml aim not an 
a win ill* higher Hum itinsn of many iLifffUulinns 
in which ili'iimniimliumil influence U not so 
strung. A fifth group, consisting of .slnlc iusti- 
iuI inns, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne¬ 
sota. California, ami Illinois hIiow.h Lliat stale 
insliliitiiiiiN Inive uni rmilrdnUeil largely to Urn 
profession of Liu? ministry. The rurves for 
this group urn nn Liu* whole lower Ilian any 
of those in l lir preceding groups, 

Lari’. — Tin* curve for law al Harvard runs 
lowin’ Hum llml for Yuli? during (lie InLlpr pnrt 
uf Lhe eighteenth century. Helween JNOll and 
LSfl.j limy an 1 vary similar. After llial limn 
Yale's curve runs miiucwliAL liiglirr Ilian Unit uf 
Harvard, though al tin? end of Llm miLury 
neither is far from ‘JO per rent. The law purvu 
al Columbia Is nut very dissimilar In those of 
Harvard and Yule, iinLil after JNOO. H Llien 
runs euiiHuluralily higher lliau cither of Lheu^aud 
ul this close of Lite century is higher Hum any 
oilier uf the twenty-five institutions included 
in this mmpiLHHon of profeyHoiiH. The curve 
for law uL Lhe University iff Pennsylvania is 
mure variable Llum llinse of llarviud, Yule, 
iui.I Columbia. lhniiig Lhn later years it in 
lower limn any of these. The law curve at 
Pciuceuiii dues not differ greatly from House uf 
Harvard and Yale during the early part of its 
history, After 1 SMO it chows a sharp rise, hut 
Llien declines even mine rapidly, and is lower 
ul lhn end oT Hie reiiLury Lhiui those of Harvard, 
Yale, ami Columbia, Group II (nf. above) 
is not homogeneous. Dartmouth and Union 
d« not differ greatly from Group I. The 
University of Yerinrmt is higher Llum Group I 
until after 1SI10, ami lower than any of Lhese 
al llif! close iff the century, brown's curve 
is on the whole about 10 per cent lower Llum 
liny of Group J, ami Williams' curve in lower 
Llum brown's previous In lHtttl, hut ul the close 
uf the century Iuih ulumL the mime percentage, 
jh l Iml for Harvard. Tim average of the nnrvon 
uf the third group tines mil differ greatly from 
that of Hie curves iff llir first group, Imt the 
decline is move rapid in Die lliinl, und at Llm 
close of l lie century its curves are decidedly 
lower. Thu curves fur the fourth group, which 
i uohules iusUluLums iff denominational ten¬ 
dencies, are lower Lhan those of any of the other 


four groups. The fifth group, i.c. stale uuiver- 
flilieB, is lint strikingly different Horn the other 
groups, The curves are somewhat lower Limn 
those of Group I fur the same period, and 
decline more rapidly. They ni'L 1 higher, how¬ 
ever, than those of Group IV, hot do not differ 
materially from the curves of Groups II and 
HI. 

Medicine .—The curves for medicine for 
Harvard mul Yale me very Himilnr Lit rough nut 
their entire course. Princeton's curve is at 
first unmewlmL lower, but during llm last halt 
of the niuctcniilh cent my its average is approxi¬ 
mately that nf Harvard and Yale. Colinnhia'H 
curve runs a little lower than those of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, The curve for Pennsyl¬ 
vania is more variable than that of any other 
instiluLion in this group. Its general average 
between 1821) and 1.S7U is higher than Unit iff 
tlm other institutions, lint after that date is 
Rome what lower than Hie average for Harvard, 
Yale, nml Prime Uni. The i general average 
of the second group is not rpuLe so high as that 
of the first group during the firaL half or tin 1 
nineLetmLh century. The curves for this group 
me also somewhat inure consuuit in their varia¬ 
tion about a ceiiLrnl tendency of 10 per cent 
after the middle of the eenUiry. The curves 
fur Group Ilf, particularly during the last 
half nf Llm iiiuetmilli eeuLury, lire mine vari¬ 
able tlinn those iff Groups I and II. ami their 
general average is a little, lower. The fourth 
group Is slightly lower Lhan the preceding group, 
and accordingly perccptihly lower Lliun Lhe 
first two groups. Haverfurd in. however, a 
conspicuous exception lo this between LSUli 
and hS7l), For a Lime medicine took nearly 2fi 
per cent of Lhe graduates, Imt declined In about 
If) per cent by INTO, anil since I MU lias luken 
only nlimit four per cent. Tin* group of slate 
iiiHliUliims shows a gcnnriil average which is 
a little higher Lhan Lliat of the denmniunlinnnl 
hiHlilulhuiH of Group IV, but lower than Lliat 
of the other groups. 

Education. — During the eighteenth century 
Yale's curve for education averages from Lwo to 
three por cent lower Hum that of Harvard, nml 
the curves for Columbia, Prince Lon, mul Penn¬ 
sylvania do not differ greatly from that of 
Yale, though they arc Humcwhat more variable. 
During tlin nineteenth century lhe curves for 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton rise from an 
average (if about three per cent to about 13 
per cent in HMD. Pennsylvania and Columbia 
nlmw a somewhat Himilnr but more rapid rise. 
After Iff II) there was a temporary decline hi nil of 
these inalilutuiUH, but from IKtlU lo 11)00 the 
l ine in enidi is rapid. After IHfllMhe curve for 
ITnrvnnl leads Llm group. Thn rise at Culuin- 
bia after this date in very marked, Previous 
lo Difil) its average was the lowest in l he group, 
whereas nt Hie close of the eenLnry it was 
exceeded only by the curve for Harvard, and this 
exceeds iL by only Lwo per cent. The average 
percentage of the institutions in tlm second 
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group ia log her lb n .11 that of Hid inslilulicns In 
the iiraij as shown by Ilia Tact ihnt during llio 
nineteenth century Hie general average for tlio 
Bticoml group rose Cruia six per cent to 10 
per cent, ad compared ivilli a rise from three 
per cent in 13 per cent for tho find grunp. 
The third group is less lunnogoiiGOUH than Llio 
first two groups, hut its average id higher, 
During U\u Uillec part of the idneUiciuli cen¬ 
tury this group risOB much more rapidly than 
the two preceding groups. Thu fourth group, 
including den ami national iust i Lutionn, \$ even 
Icfls lionuigcnemm than Llio Lliirct group, ami 
in turn is higher than any of lho preceding 
groups. Its rise during the liwt lew years of 
the ni note on th century is nuL ns conspicuous 
aa that of llio tliird group. Tho amle uusli- 
Uilious dhow n more rapid and cunlmiimis 
rise Lhill) nny curves of Llio other groups. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota cnnli show 
percentages above 45 per cent at the cluso 
of ilia umtury. 

Commi’cinl Pursuits. — During the first 
third of Uie eighteenth century commercial 
pursuits show a rapid tendency to rise at both 
Harvard and Yule, culminating in 18 per cent 
for the former and 15 pev cent for the taller. 
During the remainder of the century llicir 
curves nre verysimilnr, ami Die central tendency 
is approximately 12.5 per cent, Columbia, 
J J eniiB3 r lvauia,aml Princeton, nftor their appear¬ 
ance at nbuuL the middle nf tho century, allow 
much lower tendencies. During L]io nineteenth 
century, the general tendency nf all the curves 
in the first group is to rise from about 10 per 
cent to approximately 30 per cent. A\[ indi¬ 
cate llio panics n[ ]R37, 1&73, mul 1803 by 
depressions in tlieir curves for those periods, 
DuriiifT the? first Lhird of tho cenLury Harvard's 
curve u lower than any of the others, bat rises 
lo 2S |ior cent by 1805, iirul Train this time until 
1890 it is tho highest curve. It is then ex¬ 
ceeded by tho curves for Ynlo ami Princeton, 
Columbia's curve is the highest between 131D 
and 1855, but nt the doso of lhe century is 
lower than any of the nLhers. There arc no 
striking differences in the first two groups, 
although the curves of the first group are n. 
little lower than those of the second ab tho 
cluse nf tho century T The older institutions 
of the first group also seem to have been less 
afTecLed by the financial depressions of tho 
century. The curves fov tlm third Kroup arc 
more variable), They rise more rnplilly during 
prosperous huHhicfts periods, end respond much 
more (piichly to business depressions. Tho 
denominational institutions of tlie fourth group 
show the gvcalcat diversity. Two of them, 
Northwestern mid Rochester, unlike all others, 
whow a general declining tendency, while Huver- 
fonl has a higher average percentage than any 
other of the jUflUliiLiona in nny of the groups. 
The atulc institutions bIidw tho greatest uni-* 
fnrmity. They start with low percentages 
and rise rapidly until about 1BB0, and then 


decline until Ilia vIobg of the century. Their 
maxima vary from 10 per cunt to 21.5 per cent, 
nnd at Llin clone? of Llie century tlieir percentages 
vary from 7.5 nor cent Lo 15 per cent, 

Combined StafisHca for ThJrty-fioveu Ropre- 
senl&Uve InBlUuUons. --T'bc acmdiipnnyiiig 
chart (p. 02) gives graph!Rally the ji(-aLi«iic.i fur 
tlie entlcginLo depur Linen la uf the following rep- 
iukuUiUvq luntiLulkituj: — 


1. Ilmnnl 13. Vwiunnl 

2 . Vpiln 14. Jluwthiin 

3. PrlucnUin 15. (‘ulftftlc 

'1. PiTimnylvniilji IQ- MJkiiiI 

G. CuUimhUi 17. I lam we r 

fl. Ilrowji 1 H. Wi'JiJrynn 

7, UixtlmauiU 10. N«w Vnrk 

H. Dickinson W. Waljiuli 

0. Williams III. Ilavrrfurd 

10. Union JJ2. nijcrlln 

11, Mlilrllnlmry U3. He PiMiW 

1H. WiMlifnALan 111. iMinJilann 

nnd JtlTcrBon 


25. IturUihril 
an. IlnJnit 
27. KyiurviMi 
l!N, l|nrln>.Ui!h 

21L Wiwiuidn 
.Id Nnrlliwrmrrn 
Ul. c:liir«a u 
33, CnJirurfiin 
33. MiimwnUx 
Hi. NJiJiriinIm 
■18. Vniiclcrliill 
•ill. Dulurmlu 
37. Punuiiid 


The reft nits may be aummamed very briefly 
an fallows: — 

MhiUlnj, — i\liniHtry fltartn with 71) per cent, 
and dues not decline cniiH|iicii(iiiHly umil nfLer 
1720. Iletwcoii 1720 ami 178fl Liiti ilerliiui is 
more marked than at any nllmr limn. A blight 
rise i h foiiiid between l7H(l and 1810, with a 
maximum pciconlugo id 32,:l percent. Sinee 
that time it hati aleudily ileeMiuul, mul at the 
clone oT tlie century IiIim it percentage nf 5JI 
per ccnli Yfuin 1012 to 18111 it wim llm dnnd- 
naiiL profcaaioii, wiLli cum exeeptimi, namely, 
the period 17H0 Lo 1820, when it wan ex¬ 
ceeded by law. At tbiv clmu*. id the uimtury 
it ia surpaaHed by tenching, eoinmcrcial purauiia, 
law, and inr diuinp. 

Lou 1 . — At no Lime previona in 1750 does 
law have n percentage greater lhnii 10 per cent, 
After 1750 it Rhowrt a te.mleuey to ri^c, and 
takes about a tliird nf Llin jgrudimtRH at Lho 
close of Llm century, Thia ia Lho maximum 
pcreoiiLagc for the whole hi h lory of the prnfea- 
sion of law. Diuing the liiiietcmith cenUiry it 
declined, villi one exception, the decade 18115 
to 1B75, which was due to Lho increased Htimu- 
kia to enter law becauac of the fiiuiitling of law 
schools during Lids period, Tlw incrcnso wr^i 
temporary, however, mul Liy the close of tin) 
century law took only about 15 per coil td Llio 
graduates and wnfi surpassed by both leaching 
and commercial pursuits. 

Medicine. — In spite of llie fact Llml the- 
curve for incdhuiio wan oNtriyinely vnriiihlu 
during tlie curlier yenr* rcprcHciiLud on Uir 
chart, it may bo paid Unit mcilidne Iuih I men 
tho mosL constant of nil llm prufeK.sioiiN among 
cnllegp R7nibiateg, Tjie conspicumin vai'ialimiu 
tliiiing Uie firut periml nnaur when Llmro was 
no collogo but iliirvnrd. The reintivo ccin- 
atiuity or tho, curve in bIiowh hy tbn rmiL that 
boLwccn 1750 and lfiOlj no five-year period lias 
less than 7.2 per cent or more tlmn 13,0 per 
cent, mul the general average is between 0 per 
cent ami 10 per cent, 
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Teaching. — Previous to 1700, the curve 
for Leaching represents Harvard only, aiul 
varies from 20.5 per cent. During the eight¬ 
eenth century it varies but little from live per 
cent, lly 1850 this luul risen to 10 per cent, 
by 1875 to 13 per cent, and by 1000 to 20.7 
per emiL. Within one hundred yours, there¬ 
fore, the profession rase from a position taking 
about one twentieth to one taking about ono 
fourth of tlic graduates. Previous Lo 1875 
teaching was surpassed by min is try, law, and 
medicine, but after this Lime it exceeds inedi- 
cine. Since 1880 it 1ms been higher than 
ministry, since 1800 higher than law, and at 
the cloflo of the century is the dominant pro¬ 
fession, with commercial pul'd nils ns its closest 
competitor. 

Cofliwicmtd PwAvtih. — While Ibis group 
scarcely appears before 1700, during the noxfc 
century the curve representing it lias an av¬ 
erage percentage of approximately D.fi per cent. 
During Lhc Aral quarter of the nineteenth cim- 
Lury, liowovcr, the general avnrngc fell Lo 0 per 
cent. Prom that Lime until the present llio 
curve has riacn «Loiulily, and at llio cIohd nf Llio 
century represents mm fifth of the gradualcs 
and is exceeded only by that for touching. 
It will be noted Limb tho financial panics of 
1873 and 1803 are strongly emphasized by de¬ 
pressions in the curves for this group. 

ilftPior Fro/wiann .—The curve for engi¬ 
neering docs not appear until after 1825, Its 
rise from that time until Urn cud of thu cen¬ 
tury in Bteady but never rapid, and at no 
point docs Llio curve reach as high ns 5 per 
cent. Farming hns never attracted nmny 
college graduates. The maximum pcrccnlnge 
is 3.0 per cent, and since 1700 tlm percentngo 
has been greater than one per cent in all of tho 
five-year periods except five. Throe of those 
arc the lnsl periods in the nineteenth century. 
Previous to 1830 literature and journalism 
did not take more than onn per cent of the 
graduates. Between 1K30 and 1855 llm per¬ 
centage rose from one per cent to two percent, 
and by 1BBS reached its maximum. 3.3 percent. 

Jl. B. n. 

See Uniyburity Giwutjateb, PnoFEBaioNAii 
Distiuuution or. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

— See New Youk, CoLuunE or City of. 

COLLEGE OP THE IMMACULATE CON¬ 
CEPTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Hen 
Jkbub, Socikty or, tub Enu cation at, Work 

OF. 

COLLEGE, PREPARATORY DEPART¬ 
MENTS IN. — Bco PlWiVAUATOIlY ficilOOJA. 

COLLEGE PROFESSORS, SALARIES 
OF. — United Stateo,— Considering as a group 
the hundred colleges and uuivcrtdlicn which arc 
strongest financially, statistics show LlmL Lhc 


college teacher who has received his bachelors 1 
degree, taken a poat-grudiiaLc cuur.se, and pre¬ 
pared himself for Lhc profession of teaebing, 
may hope to abLain at thu age or 2B a salary of 
^ 1250, at 31 a salary of $1750, at 33 a salary of 
$2250, and at 35 — at which ago the nbln man 
will have gained his professorship— a salary of 
$2500, if wo consider all of the institutions in 
the United iSUlcm which are legally entitled to 
call them Helves colleges or uni versi Lies, the 
average! salary of the profess or is not morn than 
S100D a year. The majority of Llicac iiiHLiLu- 
tions, however, are colleges only in name; Llicy 
are academics, and combinations of the academy 
and the college. 

Before discussing llio actual salaries paid 
to college teachers, it is important to remember 
Hint Ho man \r likely Lo choose nil academic 
life for tho lave af gain, or from consid- 
crnLjonH of material ndvaiicenient. The great 
majority of college Lcaeliers consider Imfc 
slightly the financial roturiia of their profession 
on a competitive basis with oLher professions, 
The attraction which leads able men into tho 
Lcuclier’fl calling springs from two sources— 
firat the sense of power ami responsibility 
which the true toucher feels; second, the luvo 
of sLiicly and nf Llio scholar's life, Institutions 
of higher learning, wlieLlier they devote thcin- 
kcIvch to rcligiim, loehnolngy, or literature, 
maintain honestly that they stand for Lrulli. 
HcusitivenesH fur honor is high in oflicprs and 
Students; and the piufesHcji 1 must not only bo 
a pnrl of this forward movement, but he must 
lie a lender in it. Slice ess comes tu him only 
by taking worthily tho position accorded lo 
Jinn. Tins leadership, which involves person¬ 
ality, character, mu! scholarship, reacts upon 
tho professor himself at the first moment of 
bucrchs, and in tins Tael lies the secret of bin 
devotion Lo his work. The professor's lifu 
becomes permeated with a quiet force, tho 
value of which is realized only when one com¬ 
prehends what n power a student body is for 
good or evil. These Htiidenla not only arc 
a power among themselves, but they are a 
tremendous influence upon tho community 
and it follows naturally that every acLion a 
the professor touches vitally the stability of 
the community and or tho country, Such 
leudcirHhip brings with it a reward compared 
with which a few hundred dollars one way or 
ilia oLlicr in salary are of small significance. 
The pvidmuir docs uni accept other men's 
valuation of his work when it ih estimated by 
the tuition fees nf Ins students', but, held in 
a position of highest dignity by those about 
1dm, he lives a life of frugality, of simplicity, of 
influence, nml above nil, of happiness. Hu 
lives as, Mr. Lowell nlvucrved, in the only recog¬ 
nized aristocracy in America. 

The second imp or taut consideration for the 
professor is his opportunity for research. 
Since the development of graduate BchoolB in 
American universities, it is no longer sufficient 
115 
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/or IhcprofcBsaHo be merely luniddlemnn in the 
ilirftril.nilion of knowledge, passing on year ufLer 
year tile Bninc information taken from the a nine 
iexLbooks. Ail important function of Llic modern 
university is Lite extension of knowledge; ami u 
university, in order to mnintimi its rank among 
the leading institutions of its Icimlj liUiafc con¬ 
tribute to this esUmsimv H uni fit lie pro thus 
Live. The profcsacir, therefore, fecla it a duly to 
liis college or university and Ui Jus own stnml- 
iug in Ilia profession lei keep in touch with whrib 
is bcinp accomplished liy scholars all over tlm 
world in his special department of study. IIo 
must himself be n productive scholar, In 
such work lie finds great reward in ternid of 
worth and dignity and intellectual an Indue Li on. 
Under the present salary schedules arid Ad¬ 
ministrative methods in many Amcrienn uni- 
verities this scholarly pro due Livened ia car¬ 
ried on against greater obstacles tlmn aro 
similarly presented in the universities of Ger¬ 
many and of England. The scholar's work, 
is seldom remunerative in a financial sense. 
The writer of popular textbooks and magazine 
articles receives not nnly a fair finnneinl rcLurn 
for his work, but also obtains n popular repu¬ 
tation which is La his ndvan tape. The Bchouir, 
oil the other hand, who by his industry be¬ 
comes a first nutlioriLy in any brunch oT science 
or literature, will receive scant finnneinl return 
for the publication of his monographs, but 
he wins through such publication high honor 
and respect among scholars for himself and 
for his university. 

The following paragraphs me n survey of 
college teachers' compensation in currency. 
Fifteen institutions pay a maximum salary.of 
Si500 or more; 5 of these pay some snlnriea 
aver 35500. In 32 iiisiiLutioiiH the maximum 
salary Is S3000 or more. The full owing in¬ 
stitutions arc at the head of Llic list, iviLh the 
average salary of the full professor a*i follows: 
College of the City of New York, S-I7NS; Har¬ 
vard University, Sl'113; Columbia University, 
§ 13 L SD■ Lelftiul Stanford Junior University, 
51000; the General Theological .Seminary, 
S'UKIQ and a residence; University of Chicago, 
33000; University a! Toronto, §3600; Ynlo 
University. §3500; University of Penn sylvan in, 
§ 3500 . 

The snlnrifis of professors in a representa¬ 
tive group of smaller colleges which offer a 
high grade of instruction arc na follows: Ilo- 
loit College, 51050; Dowdoin College, 32402; 
Centre College, 51630; Drury College, SHOO; 
Hamilton College, .SlfiOO; Grin mill College, 
SMiiO; Knox College, §1580; SmiUi College, 
S2f50; Stoveua Iiutlilula of Tcelmidogy, §3130; 
Trinity College, S2070. 

The income of college teachers, however, 
is often larger than the figures us given rep¬ 
resent. A large proportion of law school 
teachers, far example, arc practicing lawyers 
or judges sitting on the bench. In medical 
schools few professors arc not engaged in 


active* practice; often Lho pnifonflorriiip I.h 
accepLea buenuac of Lho pmligo it CnufrrH 
rather than fur its direct oniobnmiit. In 
engineering Mmols professors nrti generally 
in active cuhh ilka live work, mill in one id the 
Inrgc.Ht acJinoU of thin kind U in nriiiniiLwl llnif 
every professor doubles his wilury by fees. 
In the acwlenur depurlumita Uw uppurUinUivfi 
for profitable employment outride the college 
aro fewer. A certain amount nf unalyrin is 
dune by Urn Hcienlilie prnfettHnrH. mid in tlin 
lnngiinge depnrtinimH nf uinverrities ritnateil 
in gi'eaL ciLicn the professors rtf disLiuetion ai'O 
Mnmeliim* in possession nf lucrative offices 
with publishing firniM. Outside of llu'uu ox* 
captions, lecturing, magazine willing, rind 
the editing of new editions are about the only 
sources of additional iiuMiine, niul the receipts 
from the.HC sources are HuhUun large. 

In most institutions there in n professorial 
grade below the rank uf the full professor, 
[rcnncnlly two pvniM. These grades, Hlyleil 
williout much uiiifurmily iiHsnrmLi! professor, 
nssistmit professor, nr ailjiimd pm fens or, jury 
in the lumdred atrinigestiiirtlUiiljiniH an average 
salary qT §1000 to the nHsmiuto professor, 
and of 31600 to tlm iisrintunl- pnifessm*. The 
Inrgiiat average Hillary of Llm nsHiieiate imp- 
fessur run I of Llm assintmit pmCmuir is paid by 
Harvard University — 33100 mid 327Ml te- 
spec Lively. 

Thu grade of inuLruilnr rppramih ns u rule 
w toucher giving fvdl lime to Uiu cull ego, but 
doing urj ill Lhe Iiegilining of hiss career, wiLli 
high probability of advancement, if he proves 
efficient. Tho iivituki* salary fur this griulii 
la a little over S 10(111. 

A study of Urn ipioslmii nf nnllegn huIuni-h 
shows that the viirinlirm in i , niniien«uiioii uor- 
rr.spomls in considerable measure lo the vari¬ 
ation in the cost nr living. IL in clear tlmL in 
a small town in Llic? middle west, in which 
house rout is S200 a year, And in which mfrvunL 
hire U SLU a uumlU, il nulavy of §'2(UUI may well 
lie a comfortable one, while it milnry nf §1001) 
in New York will not smiro urpinl adviuiLiige.H. 
In other words, Lbeve is for euvh Immlity an 
approximate line of comfort in llic remunera¬ 
tion of suck a member nf the Honinl order as a 
professor. The Individual receiving u Hidary 
above this line is comfortable; Llm individual re¬ 
ceiving a salary Mow it must have inure <Ji* le>vs 
Worry over the financial problem. G, II. At. 

England, — IL iH diflicult to make any hut 
a gcimrid aUUcmmt with ri’gurd Ui milurU 1 * 
in English uniyevsitivs, Hiiieo nu rulunia are 
publiHliml. It is usual for a Icelurcr to culrr 
mi uaiverrily work ivL a sidnvy uf from trill 
(SGD0) tu .Cl 50 (3760). I'Ynin Ibis minimiiiii 
he may rise lo il nrofesHiirsliip the salary uf 
which may vary fruiu .L*U0l) (^1501)) in the 
winallcr universilics Lu ,CL()l)0 (50000) or more, 
if Urn chair lie well endowed. 

Germany. — .Salaries of professors in Llm 
universities of Ugrmnny lire paid by Lbo .State, 
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While certain scales of imy extol, llie nrofesHora 
can always add to their salaries by the receipt 
of a pnrtiun of Liu; feed. The ordinary prides- 
Hur [onhnllicher Profesaor) receives in Prussia 
from 4000 M (51000) In 0000 M (§1500) aul- 
tiidc Perl in, mu! -lh'00 M (§1200) tu 7201) M 
(SliSOO) in llciTm. Tu thuso sums must bo 
added euinpL'iiHiitiuu fur rent, which varied with 
the locution of the university. In Uitvnrin the 
auliirieii of professors lire from 4500 M (§1120) 
tu 0000 M (§1500), with compensation fur rent. 
In Hnxniiy the ininiimim in 0000 M (§750). 
Tlie.se aulurieH are in most cases considerably 
increased by llie fees. The extraordinary 
professor (uiMxmriimiiltcfier Projc tutor) in 
Prussia, iT salaried, receives from 2000 M 
(3500) lu about liOOO M (31500), lmt the 
receipt from fees is much smaller. The pri- 
vui-iuicmilH vmivn salaries only in me ciwcb. 

Professors, when no longer able Lo continue 
their wurk, me retired un full pay in most nm- 
verdUie.-q in Leipzig a pension to arranged by 
agreement. Widow* anil orphans oT proTca- 
surs receive a small allowance usually from the 
university Imumries. 

■Sec Pensions you TuACiiEiia 

Rpferoncoa: — 

Auuunl ffviniri.1 i\f the Prcsiilmt nut! Treasurer of tha 
Cun\t(jif Puuuihtiun fur the Ailnmceincnt u/ 3Yfrc/i- 
in//. I New Vnrk, INOfl. lu dnlu.) 

Lxi*,W. JJua iIluIbc/ic L/iifcrricJitimjcwii, Vol, I»(Ueclm, 
IU1M.) 

COLLEGE, RELIGIOUS LIFE AND IN¬ 
FLUENCE IN THE AMERICAN. — tieo 
CuMJaiK, Aaikiiican: Ktujjisnt Lure; Student 

VulUKTISISII Mil VtiMKKT, 

COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS FOR AD¬ 
MISSION, OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS. — The term " requirements 
Tur admission" among inalitulioiia of higher 
learning to one which covers the moral, physi¬ 
cal, and in Idled u ul q nidi flea tiuna deemed pre¬ 
requisite for enrollment as a sLiident in a given 
course or department. Some explanation of 
the three phases iff these requirements fol¬ 
lows. The moral requirement is usually not 
mure than a " statement of good character " 
from a rcspoiuribli* person on beinilf nF ihu can¬ 
didate. The physical requirement to (1) the 
atlnimnent of a minimum age ranging vari¬ 
ously from 14 In 18 years; ami (2) huundness 
in lmdv and mind. The latter in, as u rule, an 
unwritten requirement. 

The intellectual requirement, which em- 
jmdh'H Llie nmin problem of rnllcfpi mlmisHion, 
include* tin* anttofnetuvy cmnplehmv id a group 
of .slmlii'H bused upon the work of the limb 
seven nr eight gmmmnr grades, Vur conven¬ 
ience this rutaihunic work is frequently ex¬ 
pressed in terms of units. Thu*, the nuhjcct 
of plane geometry is estimated aL nno unit, mul 
four hooks of Caesar arc eatimated at the same 
value. A unit represents approximately one 
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fourth of a year’s work in a high school or an 
academy. Sixteen such units are ordinarily 
completed in a Tour-year high school course. 
Until in theory and in practice we have col¬ 
leges whose courses, lending to collegiate 
degrees, are hnsi'il on from three lu 10of tnesc 
units. In effect a college which requires only 
three uniLs of academic work for admission to a 
high school with some college work offered in 
its higher classes. Tins lending colleges ami 
universilies have, however, after long evolu¬ 
tion, arrived at a fair degree oT uniformity in 
entrance standards; the variation ranges from 
14 to 10 units. Thus Yale requires 14.5 units: 
the University of Michigan, 15 units; Lelaml 
.Stanford, 15 units; Harvard, 10 units. 

With regard Lo the exact subjects required, 
bath principles and practice have undergone 
grant change in tlm last decade. Cullcgea nml 
universities have recognized Unit almost any 
Hlmlv which to worthy of a place in a high 
school course to acceptable for admission to 
college. Mturned ami industrial sulijeeU are 
accorded respect with llie traditional classical 
bu lipids. At this time moat of the leading 
colleges divide Lhcir entrance subjects into 
twu groups: (L) the spcci/icd subjects; (2) llm 
elective subjects. The amount of Llio first group 
varies Crum d units tu about 12 units. From 
two U) three years 1 sLudy of English is UBiially 
specified; also algebra through quadratics, 
dime geometry, and a year or more of foreign 
aiigungt!. The full quuLu of the require¬ 
ments limy then be made un from electives, 
which include studies in history, science, 
mulliciniiLics, language, economics, music, 
and the manual and industrial subjects. As 
ail illustration, the entrance ruqiiiicincntH to 
the University of Minnesota arc herewith 
given: — 

AVctfrrF auljj'cc(j. x 

Eiil'lfch 3 milU, 

Eli'inriiLury nlgnbrn 1 unit 

Plune fluomeLry I unit. 

In niltliltoii lo Hip nhovn, d unito must he ntforpij from 
iho fullmvina armiii nr gIucLiv^. Tlio riumbor □( iiiiILh 
ay b luLctl iiflur curb Hiilijocl ia ilin nmxirnimi amuunl of 
creiJiL wliieh muy be ohlniucd in Hint aulijent. 


Elect in: subjects: 

r^Iuthi^iiu^tfc^ I unit Nnnvpginn-.Swc(liali 2 unlto 

Lnliil ‘J iniilH IliaLnry 3 uniln 

tlipi'k 2 uuilH Anii'rirnn ROvcmnicnL .5 unita 

(Innum 2 uui!« Pihiwp 0.5 unile 

Fri'firU 2 imilH ]lnsli|i‘aa wiilijnrlfl 0.5 Unila 

>S|iiiiiisb 2 iiuila moIijo.Uh 0 u i i I la 


Diversity iff Llie administration of entrance 
requirements lms an important hearing upon 
Llie entire problem. .Some institutions admit 
rIahUmUh only upon examination (Uvyn Maur, 
t’nlunihin, Harvard, Haver fmd, iVmcelnn, Hml- 
eliffe, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale). 
Home admit students upon nartilicutcH from 
Hccondnry wduinls (ace Ai eKKiUTBO Seimni.B); 
flomo on pro bat ion upon tlm rncommciidalion 
of high school pnncipaU. The great majority 
of institutions admit students on certificates, 
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a system yrliich in. many Instances includes 
an intelligent inspection or the high schools 
r^oin which certificates arc Acceptable. In 
Mmnoaata, for example, this iiwpccliini ia 
made under the supervision of the sLntn super- 
hiloudciil of instruction; in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, anti other states Die inspection is 
nnulc under the supervision uf the respective 
Elate universities and their lists of " accred¬ 
ited schools" and of 11 partially accredited 
spliuols" arc generally used liy the other first- 
~radc colleges of theaiTilc». (Bee Accmsbimu 
CUQOUj.) 

.Students arc usually admitted to college 
under one of three general classifications: (I) 
regular students, those who have met fully 
the anlrnnco requi re incuts ami who arc candi¬ 
dates for a degree; (2) conditioned students, or 
tliosc wha have failed by a amnll margin to 
meet the full requirements, but who nre ad¬ 
mitted as candidates fur a degree; (3) special 
students, or those who do not meet the regular 
onLranec requirements, but who, usually on 
account of, maturity of years, arc deemed 
uaUfied to cuter certain courses. Such alu- 
on ts are not candidates for degrees, 

Tho purposes of entrnuco requirements may 
be summarized briefly. They aim (1) to elimi¬ 
nate from college classes students unfit to 
pursue the work ta their advantage- (2) Lo 
vitalize and to stimulate secondary scliools by 
well-guarded articulation, It follows that Lho 
requirements serve la prcileal the scholarly 
stniulrirds both of the high schools and of Lho 
colleges. 

Historical Development in America. — The 
history of college entrance requirement be¬ 
gins with Die formulation of Dio first stat¬ 
utes for Harvard College In 10-12, though 
the work of Die college began four years 
curlier. These statutes provide. " When qny 
Sclmllar is able to read Tidly or rucIi jika 
classical Latin Author extempore, ami mnka 
ami spenke true Latin in verso and progo, wi Lli- 
□ut assistance, mmI decline perfectly the para¬ 
digms of nnilncs and vorbea in ye Grecko 
Longue, thou may heo bee admitted into yo 
College, nor shall any cl runic admission before 
such quali fie a lions. 11 These requirements tc- 
nmiimd without material change until near 
tho middle of the eighteenth eciiLury (1734). 
Even then the rirnngo was aright, a 11 speaking 
knowledge a£ Latin" was no longer imputed: 
mul a knowledge of the rules of prosody could 
ho substituted frjr the making of Latin verse. 
While the essential requirement in nil colonial 
colleges waa the grammatical knowledge of 
Greek and Latin with an ability to rend easy 
Lnfin at sight, the colleges founded in tho 
eighteenth century made further progress in the 
adjustment of the college curriculum to changed 
social conditions, and these were reflected slightly 
in the entrance renu ire incuts. In 1740 Vale, 
which hitherto had followed Harvard, added 
" common arithmetic" to the entrance td- 


quiromenla. Princeton, formulating its on- 
trance requirements in 1740, followed the 
earlier custom of Yale, nml required only 
Latin and Greek, Columbia, adopting tie 
firsL regulation in 17/ j 5, included " ariDimoiic 
so far ns the rulcn of reduction,” will] Lufin 
and Greek. Brown ami Williiuun included 
arithmetic in lhe Inal demuU* uf lho eighteenth 
century, and Harvard shortly afterwards. 
The quantitative requirements in arithmetic 
were not usually specified, lint ilium; in Greek 
and Latin, an far oh nulling knowledge wuh 
concerned, gradually increased rind _ became 
inure amici fio. The cUntricnl requirements 
practically everywhere were ability Lo read 
Ciimro’ti Oratiuns, Vergil, SalluM. or C'resnr. 
aiul the Greek Testament. With lhe dawn of 
the new ecu fury, new social outlook, and now 
educational proljlcms, the oFfcrijigH of the 
college course Inmnacd ranidl>; and the en¬ 
trance require, uu; uIh responded Huuilnrly tu Lhe 
changed conditions. In addition to the ex¬ 
panded college curriculum (i7,r.) p Lhe chief 
liiclur in bringing abmiL a higher standard of 
aduuariuu wuh tin* Hulmtituiiuii uf the acad¬ 
emies (?.c.) for the old Latin grammar school 
(q.v.) as the dominant secondary w?huol. The 
academy offered Lhe greatest variety of mib- 
jeeta tor study, many of them of a nunc, prac¬ 
tical character, nnd in ninny wavs wim rnoro 
responsive Lo changed social coiuliliimfl. The 
chief inodificaiion nmtlu in the requirnnoiUn 
fur uutranca during the first genera linn of the 
iiinoLceiiLli century wan Dm aulndiluliun of 
definite quantitative inquire uum In uf an many 
aulhorH or Ii*mLs read fur Hit; curlier lent in 
ability to epeuk, read, ar versify. 

1'ii-flL of Lin: new Biihjccls required wuh geog¬ 
raphy, required by the Harvard Hi eiIiiIch of 
1B07. lYmcclun made n nimilar rerpiirti- 
mcnl in IRlfl, (hdumbin in IMl, and Yule in 
1S22. English grammar wan probably first 
required at Princeton in Iflllb Yale followed 
in IB22, mul lhe other college** lulor. Algebra 
way first required nt Harvard in 1K20; Co¬ 
lumbia followed with this requirement in 1H21, 
Yale in lB'Ifl, nnd Princeton in JNlH. Mean¬ 
while tho classical requirements were increased 
and the recognition of the problem of the over¬ 
burdened college curriculum was given hi 
1032, when Columbia tiinpuinrily uhIilIiHhIiccI a 
parallel course, — a scientific mul literary one. 
For entrance Lo thin French wuh required. 

The great number or cullegea founded during 
Die early part of lhe idncfleoptii miliiry rep¬ 
resented newer educational ideas, allrmjdud 
Lo meet moire dimdly the new rnudihmiH, 
many uf Ilium of a frontier region and ull less 
bound by LrndiLlun iIiilii Lhe nhlm iuni ii uISiitih 
founded during the seventeenth uinl eighteenth 
conluries. Michigan Vinversity^ opened in 
1011, made the following lequmuncnlH far 
admission: fr Geography, arithmetic, the ele¬ 
ments or algebra. Lhe grammar or the English, 
Latin, and Greek languages, Dm exemiae and 
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reader of Audrey Cornelius Nepoa, ViUi 
Washingtonn, Sallust, Cicero's Orations, Ja¬ 
cobs 1 Grevk Reader, and the Evangelista," 
Thin was increased six years Jaler aa follows: 

M English Grammar^ Geography, Arithmetic, 
Algebra through flimplo equations, ICrcb'e 
Guide for the, writing^ of Latin, Latin Render, 
Curnchutj Nopas, Cicero's OinLiuua, Vergil's 
Ihtcolics ami six books of the /Ihicul, Greek 
Reader through, Latin and Greek Grammar, 
Keighley's (or Vmnuck'ts GuldennlU'e) Gre¬ 
cian History la the time of Alexander the Great , 
and llama n lo the time of (he Empire" 

Geometry tvppciua ns a college entrance re¬ 
quirement first at Yale in 1850, followed by 
Princeton, Michigan, and Cornell in 1SG8, and 
Columbia in 1870, History was first required 
in 1847, at both Harvard and Michigan, and at 
Cornell in 1808. Iliatory of the United States 
was required in 1870 at Michigan, Physical 
geography was added by Harvard and Michi¬ 
gan in 1S70. The modern languages lmd re¬ 
ceived little recognition in Urn college course, 
and it waa not until 1875 that an elementary 
knowledge of either French or German waH 
required (at Harvard), for admission to the 
A.ft. eour.se. Other colleens followed. In 
181)7,. however, only 00 of the 482 colleges 
reporting to Lite United Stutefl Cum missi oner 
of Education required a modern language for 
admission to the traditional (A.II.) colle^o 
course, while 402 of the 432 required Latin 
and 318 Greek. 

Since 1870 the exp n uni cm of requirements in 
the new subjects has barm along Lho line of 
English ami of the natural sciences. The 
great number of colleges now becomes promi¬ 
nent, the divergence in their customs concern¬ 
ing enLrancc requirements, the great incrcnso 
in the (piantitntivo requirements in llic sub¬ 
jects previously required, Lho rcBlriclivo in- 
f]nonces which began lo be exerted by the col¬ 
leges upon the secondary schools through the 
multiplicity and definiteness of requirement, 
all render it impossible Lo trace in a brief apace 
the further development of Lhepe subjects in¬ 
dividually; and these factors together give rifle 
to tlie present-day question. 

The Problem of College Entrance Require¬ 
ments.— Until a comparatively recent time the 
only means of passing from the secondary school 
to the college was through an examination, given 
nt the college, in certain lircHcribcd subjects. 
This plan fixed upon the sclioole in up absolute 
miiiuicr both the course of windy nnd the typn 
of instruction which the colleges required of 
them. With the widening of the range of college 
subjects, there was a widening of the courses in 
the schools, JJut lho schools could noL afford lo 
go much beyond the HubjeeLs dommuled by the 
colleges. Many high schools had, however! 
grown up ns public institutions designed to give 
a training different from lho narrow and highly 
specialised work of the academics and prepara¬ 
tory schools. These schools gavo courses 


primarily in science, mathematics, history, and 
the modern languages; while the academics 
confined tlicinaclvcs mainly to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. 

A number of causes tended to break down IHib 
division. The widening range of courses in Lho 
colleges referred Lo above, and especially lho 
elective emblem, and the economic waste in¬ 
volved in nmiulaining two types of school, led 
to the absorption of many of the old iicjuleinics 
into the public school sysLem, Another factor 
was still more potent. The Western stuto uni¬ 
versities, led by Michigan in 1870, began to 
adopt the plan (borrowed from the state sysLem 
of Prussia) of admitting wiLlioul examination all 
h Laden Lh certified by bcIiooIk satisfactory to lho 
university in courses and in the number ami 
grade of the instructors. Michigan offered to 
send to any school, upon request, a committee 
that would inspect the work of the school and 
report to the university, which would dctcrinino 
whether the school in question should be placed 
on tha accepted list. Fifteen years later, the 
same privilege was extended to high schools 
oulaiila the hUIg. This ftyslcm of accrediting 
schools was soon followed by other universities: 
by Indiana in 1874, Wisconsin in 1870, Califor¬ 
nia in 1884. liy 1807 there woro 42 alnto 
colleges and universities, and about 150 others, 
in win eh some farm oT admission by certificate 
was allowed. AL the present time only a few of 
the larger anil more conservative colleges (and 
those in the East), admit only by examination. 
The certificate privilege, Lliough il exists in 
almost all the colleges, is, of course, not avail¬ 
able for all candidates. Pupils from unac¬ 
credited schools, and those prepared by private 
tutors, must Hlill Uko examinations even in 
certificating colleges. The not result nf Liman 
various causes is, speuking generally, a broad 
diffci'oncD between the relation sustained by the 
high Hchnols to Lho colleges in the states west 
of the Appalachians and that existing on lho 
AUnnLio seaborne!, In the former, there is a 
fairly unified system, in which the eulraucc from 
school to college depends only upon the fact 
that the school is assumed, upon certain evi¬ 
dence, to have given a Bound courBe of instruc¬ 
tion of the required sort; in the lnLLcr, there is 
a divided usago; some colleges Insist upon tlio 
formal examination, others accept certificates, 
Tim colleges, in either case, are positive of Lho 
wisdom of their plan; the hcIiouIh naturally 
prefer the corlifieuln or nrumliting system. 

Those who favor the examination an Die 
menus of admission argue (1) that the imllcgo 
exinmnalujjiH have done much in build up llie 
standards of insliuelirm in the schools, and that 
a remission of Llic plan would lie followed by a 
del.moral!on on Lbc part of Urn sohnnl.H; (2) 
that the examination tends also Lo keep up Llia 
colleges themselves Lo a high RUmlurd of ad¬ 
mission; (3) that the range of choice in sub¬ 
jects makes the examinations a fair and liberal 
leaL of a student's abilities; (4) that it tenuis 

rm 
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toinlosirnliFo unifnrmUy of HUmilmlH lmlliiu miIIiwk n>i|«iriMl, mul a immlu'r of niHiws 

school and eollugcs; (. r i) Lluit L]ir cxnmiimlimiH, mpum! llm miImIiLuIimi (if idlirr auUmra fur 
as conducted, du not unfairly rftUs tlm Nlwlimt, parts uf Him*; nri in lirnrk, llombdUH inn) pm l* 
CV cn though lie Lita them undof tdmuge ami of Xcuopluiii'g /n m inm or LyutuM, Hud iiiHumi* 
ralher diffinult coiidiUoiw; (0) Hint the kmnvL enwa any rluHsirul iLiiilim 1 . In llu- of 
edge Hint Jin must puss uadi a LeH Ijwiec.i h HmmT snim 1 Hindi! nu nqiiminiiil* id h|n riul 
pupil for hi« heal efforts, and thftl. when he lunik*, nllwrw nlluwvd the HultnlUidiuit uf purl* 
imssns them, he ^uins n souso uf cuiillclriun uurl qf Urn fW//juwr/ fur llu- flual, idi*., in Larin, fur 
poivcr (7) that tlm privilege uf cmrlifienliun \a OicsAr, Nopim, nr m-Wlmim frnlu h ivudrr, fur 
□Hen \\Uuscd liy pvUmpuU, tfapemlly uudev Vergil, purlH of Ovid, [nr huiiu* (mrl* uf C’iwu, 
pressure from parents nr mdimd hoards; (H) SnlluHl r fdi?. Thin- Wann widish vei-grin-i* in tin; 
Hint mirier infrequent nr incpmjjctciit iimpuctinn mmiiml mpmed. U vimed in Greek from twu 
pnnv schools often remain on Hits list; (h) lluit lu four luiukii uf Huumr. In Latin, while llu? 
competent inspecliftn in iliflimiU ami easily; rerjuiroiimnlfl In CTi-Hur (or n uirrespipiirling 
( 10 ) Urn t the noilcgoii requiring exmniimlion pot nniminl uf Nepnx) and in V\vrm (nr n i i urrr- 
btLU'r prep wad AludnnlH than do the cor lift- equmdiug auinuulof Midlunl) wore giuuTully llu? 
eating colleges. An will he semi, many of lIicsd aainr, tin? mil leges varied in asking fniin uni 
argument# nro statement^ of rant whoso values looks uf Ycrgilln niim.niid a iiiiiiilicr ri-i|uin-fl 
depends upon proof of llu? fact. At prcaciit the tfcurpiw and llm iklr/Qiiw* A Im-ge priiimr- 
Lliero is no acienLifie evidence to cxUhlish or Lo tjon of tlm cnllrgcH required an nxmiiiiiraiun in 
refutn many of these points; consequently they mglit tniiiHliitlun in bulk ruilijeids, fiillnwing I lie 
remain, tut yet, iiuiltctti of opuiioiu example Hut hy llie lUiivi*r«ily nf MiidiimmiUud 

The arguments for the cerlificnLing or di- the fOiifiiHioii won ho extreme Mint JJr. Iliui- 
plnnm synlem arc nlso many, ami, like Lho emit, tin? ]irinripal uf VlnlUjw I'.xcirr Anulriny, 
otUci^j not nil established, (1) Such n system, remarked in J^Su l liaL “ mil nf over fully liny* 
liy removing nrhiLmry harriers, hriiiRs annul a for eidlrge next year wo Imvi? liver hvnnly Mfiiim 1 
eloper uninn between srhool nod cullrgo, tiius cln.ssrs." Tim eimfmdmi wiim renili'rrd iiuix? 
leading more Ijov.s to |ro to college; (II) midur confounded liy Llir aelifin nf llarviilrl Uiiivcr- 
sucli n system collcgo LdAdhera ami Jiigh nchool wily, wliieh in JNHd Hulisliiutml fur llu* h| u-Hfic 
teachers come to vuulevsLnnd cncli iiLlier'a rni|iiin'iiiiiim liilimrLu ju vngue n gnu'inl re- 
worlc belter, tD llio treat advantage of liolh qmremniiL of uigliL triuislaiiim nf Kiiiipli* Aliie 
fields; (3) inspectionlifts tlm fllamlned ofliiKh prci.se and verso and simple Lalin priwi.- and 
school work; (4) it allows more freedom in in- verso. Thin example was fnllmved mure or 
stnictioi^ and ko gives a better elmiice to the less liy ntlinr enllcgeH, piirlieiilurly llryn Mawr, 
boy who is not going io college; (5) " cranuning wliicli aduiiL itiI t he same plan in I MM. 
for Dxiunlnnikm/ 1 a umifc^od evil ^disappears, The lack of mil funnily in ilie uniritnen rev 
and the pupil may atudy the fiuliject for it- nuireiyienfa in elus^ien wjih repivM'iiLed in oilier 
self rather limn as a suhicct to ho examined ilirenLinnH, mid led to Hie apiiuiiiLmi-lil in J.Sllil 

in; (ft) the school record uf a boy's work, by the Kaiiaiml VhUieidimi A^neialinn of a 

extending over four ycaiSj and taking into comniitLei! < lu iiiquire iiilu and repnrl upon Hie 

accoant his porsonal qualities, fa a fnimr tost whole? mdijeeL nf college eiiLruner rnpiiienienls, 

than any brief and impertmud examination; This counniUvp gnLlieml IngiAhrr a largr 
(7) the conditimis under which examinations amount of material with regard lu Mm varying 
arc taken place the candidate at a grave diaad- comlitiunH in tlm United Slates, ami pnldi.sjiVd a 
vantage; (S) the cerUlicalB oywlcrn secures u preliminary repiivl in MmUr/nnif Kirii'ir, Vn|. IV, 
better grade of pupils. pp. 3-11—4(10. At ilIiuuL tlm amim lime Uu? 

One of the most cITcctivo and far-renching American I’liilulngieuj AsHOiinlicin np])niiiLi-il 
movements in this whole field is tho vroyk of Lho in Deeomluw, ltdU, a CnnuniUce of Twelve lu 
College tlutrance Examinatiun Hoard {q.t ij. take into nonMdnraiiim Llin (|ueslioji uh Ln Hie 
Its inlluDiicc lins been distinctly iutho direction AinmniL of Creek mill Lalin uoerlml for the 
of iutiiutainii\g uniformity in the eaurnoR and vuriouR courses in smuulmy aidimds. This 
establishing imifoimity in the naiuro or tlm coimuittue in I.SOfl, at lIn? auggeslimi nf tin? 
instnicLion. lLs cxaniinalioH questions nrn National Pa In cut inn Aasneintirm, wah furllmr 
studied liy teachers oa a guide in lluijv work; dinicUd lu prepare ivl iVr. runvridvni'u a vrpnyL 
and its standards help tin? weaker uchooh to on the proper nuirse nf mmuinliiry inMriirliim in 
keep Lo a fair level of ncliie vein cut. Latin and jdm k h\ Aflmi vn*l ninmini nf Inliur 

College Entrance Requlretnents lu Latin, llu*. conuui^sinn Ihmllv uuulr n icpuvl al Uw 
ami Greek. — Fo. a mimlicr of years after mnetingnf UrnAmniean I'ldlulngieid AKaaiujiilinn 
1^7l> UiRrcwitfl no cascnlini change in Lhompiiro- in lNllll, prinlrd in Vnj. A NN n f Mm frunx m-- 
meniH for cnLranco tu coUego in JiiiLin and (ion*, Appendix, p. Ixxvii, 

CriTck. Thera was substantial agreement upon Tlus prnhlem with regiml In llm emirsea in 
lho mmn nuthors reqnirori’ i.e. in Greek, Greek wnn enmnai aiively *inip)e, r i'hp ri'ippn-'- 
Aeiiophoida Anolmsis ami iloroer; iu Lalin, mciUa for tlm Ihree-yenr vkw*v are divided us 
C/iesar, Cicero, and Vergil; Init Llicro wns wide follows. (Men Anierjniui l'hilulugieiil Aasoeiiiliuu 
dwcTBunce as to the nmounls of these particular Trimmrliona, Yol. ANX, p. xavi |T.) 

too 
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Cukkk: IbI yrnr. lultmlnrtwy khaonn; Xnnophon, 

Ann twin (211 to ;j() ]i|j.): rejiflinp \ willing; 

Krninriinr 2nd yi'iir. Anutjania nr ollior ALllo 
jira.sn (75 In J 20 jijj.) ; eight rending; writing ; 
grainmnr liiminl on vIj/n town's. like. 1 mid 2. 3rd 
year, lliininr I'i&uo Ui 4lH)0 hnra); Alik piABo (2fi 

ItATin - IhL yr;jir. InlmilllPlnry IcaainiH; pn^y renrlinK 
(211 In ,’JH 11 ]i. uf rnnm riiUvn lr*L) j ivnlU ii iruciTUfL’B. 

'JjirI ypur. ('avail', (friNic IT^ir (-1 ur fi Iwikii). (Hlirr 
wrilrTrt, r.ff. Nr|iuH (Lwn ImnWj; nrow: riJlniHOiilluti 
i\L InlHl miff* u week; rritilhiu ulniiil, iiiiriiiuriziiiM 
luuiHiigvH, ui*'. 3rd uiul dill y ultra: SullustL (Vi'Jimr; 
(■iriTN (I) le |i IJriMlmi.H, Jurlu ling A/ruu'/irui Law); 
Ovid (ACIIJ Ln 151)11 liiuvtj; VitkII ACmui [(1 Ui 0 
Imnkn) ; nun pi'rinil n wisi-U hi Liilln riiunirmUiuii, 
rending nl mu J, nieiiirjritlng of HilcfiU-il iiriHfmgra. 

Thu five- and Hix-yenr courses were merely 
amplifications of the four-year comae, linr- 
liculiirly in iiiureitHiji^ the Lima devoted to 
the oUimcuLury mludy and [aiding further 
work in advance of the fourth ycar'd require¬ 
ments. 

Observers of Lin* results of llie cxnmiuiiLiona 
of this period, particularly «cl Torth in tho 
reports of the College Entrance Hoard, con¬ 
tinued Ln lie mum nml more cxcrcisml by thu 
evident luck of mimss of tlm Leaching of LuLjn 
in the Hcluuih ns n pnqmmtinn for these ox- 
iLininaLifJiiH; mid idong with Lite desire for uni¬ 
formity in cuIIcrc entrance exinmnulmns grew 
llie desire tu mcreum* if piJHaildc the uflieiency 
uf the lunching. Tin* snggcsliuji fur hetter- 
incut in Lliia regard tunk llie form of greatly 
iiierciisml cniphiudH ml Might translation ns thn 
only ndequnLe tent uf preparation in case it 
could not he nnuli 1 the only teat. 

These two movements resulted in the* reso¬ 
lution passed hy the Anioriciui l’hilulogicnl 
A h.iu c in linn in I £107, expressing itn sympathy 
with the ufTur Lh being imulo tu bring about uni¬ 
formity in college ciUrnmm requirements, A 
further atep whs tlm appointment ut Llie meet¬ 
ing nf thn American Philological Afinociatkm 
in 1UUH nr a (‘iiinmiHHinn of 15 members to 
prepure a scheme fur uniform entrance require¬ 
ments.' ILs instructions involved Llie question 
of tinting and modifying LUa requirement* in 
conformity with the new ideas in teaching. 
This i*nmmission miuln its report at Urn meet¬ 
ing of the Philological Auauniiilion, December, 
HMD. The report follows in port, (dimai- 
col Journal, Vol. V, pp. 150-157.) 

I. AmnunL nnd Range nf the Rending Re¬ 
quired 

1. Tlm Latin reading riufiiirrd of ruinVidales 
for adini.s.sinn to enllege, wiLlmili iritunl Ln the 
pri’scri]diiin nl imi'lieiilnr aulimra and worka, 
Hlmll he not Ii-hh in iniumiiL than ('u'Hiir, Gallic 
llVfr, 1 TV: I'im'u, the OrnUuiifl Agniwtl f7afi- 
fi'irc, Fur the il lanilitin Law, ami For Archias; 
Vergil, ;Kavid, I -VI. 

2. Tim aimmnt uf mailing Npecifind above 
shall liDHitlecLed hy the Hehrmla fmm tlm follow¬ 
ing jmtlinrH and works: f 'a'aar (Gallic War uiul 
Civil War) and Nepuh’ (Livvx); L'iccru (UrnLinns 
find Du Mcur.dulv) and Sullust Catilinr. and Ju- 
Vttrlhinc War); Vergil (Buculica, Georgia!, and 


Mncitl) and Ovid (Afcfa/norj^iosoJ, Fasti, and 
Tridia), 

XL tSubjucta mid Scope of tlm Examina¬ 
tions, 

1. TYmirtulion al sight. — Candida lea will 
bo examined in translation at sight of both 
prose nml verso. The voculmliuy, construe- 
Limns, and rnogo of ideas of Llie pnasagcfl sub will 
be hu itod to the preparation secured by the 
rending indicated above. 

2. Presented mnfinp. — Candidates will bo 
examined also upon the following prescribed 
reading: Cicero, OrnLionn For the Manilinn 
Law and For Archias , and Vergil, Ainoid, I, II, 
And either IV or VI at the option of the candi¬ 
date, with questiana on auliicct matter, liter¬ 
ary nml historical allusions, and prosody. 
Every paper in which poHaaRca from the pre¬ 
scribed rending arts eel for translaLien will cun- 
lain also one or more pftttsmgcs fov translation 
at sight; mul canclidnlcH musL deal salisfactt)- 
rily with both lIushc parts of the paper, ot they 
will not l)c given credit fur citlier part. 

a. Grammar and C'awpusilion. — Thn exanai- 
nnlionH in grainmnr and composition will 
damn ml thorough knowledge ot nil regular 
inflections, all common irregular forms, and 
tho ordinary syntax nml voonhulnry nf llus 
prose authurs rend in school, with ability to use 
this knowledge in writing ainndc Latin prose. 
The words, cniiHlnicliiJiia, anil range of ideas 
called for in the examinations in composition 
will be such ns aro common in the reading oT 
the year, or yearn, covered by the particular 
cxuini nation. 

Thu chief mid vitally important change in 
tho requirements is tin* hULciticjiL in general 
terms of the amount of Latin reading required, 
the extremely small amount of do (mile pre¬ 
scribed work, nnd the very high value act upon 
the ability lo read at sight. These changes 
arc in line with the moat enlightened thinking 
on live subject by clawuen.1 teachers nf Latin 
both in Lliiu country and in England, and mark 
a very important Btop toward the ultimas 
goal where the boIo test of knowledge of Latin 
Bhnll he the ability to read At Bight. (Sec 
Latin in the >Sciiooi<b.) CL L. 

College Enhance Requirements In Eng¬ 
lish. — .Since 1885 tho preparation for college 
in English lias ovokeil more disemmion limn 
any other preparatory subject. Its prominenco 
is, however, comparatively rccniil. Lung after 
(in* admission requirements in Latin, Clrnek, 
and inKLlitMiiaL ji:h were definite in Turni and 
ronpeeLalile in uiiinuid, Knglisli as an cnLrunno 
Hulijeet was not incntiuned. Alioiil tlm begin¬ 
ning of Lite nineteenth cenLury them appear 
mime slighL liegiiuiingd. Nothing nppeared, 
however, in Llie dirucLion of the proaciiL full 
view nf English as u preparatory mihjecl, 
until Harvard, in lfl7d, required Imtli liter¬ 
ature and coiiipoHitimi. This reriuircmenfc 
was the gGVin uf the present system. "Each 
CandidaLe/ 1 sa}^ the Harvard announcement, 
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"will bo required to write u short Enghgli wore fmnort by Lho Confnmicn with this 
rumnositiou correct ill spelling, punctuation, principle ill view. Partly ah n jh nLtejr of cuu- 
grnmmar. nnd expression, tlio subject lu lie veiiicnce, null partly in nccclJLaimo nr this 
tciken from a\ich vrorkB o( atnmlani mUlmi* view, Urn hiflh ocIukjIh have pro, tty RuncrnUy 
ns shall lie announced ftoin time to lime, Adopted the rocfimiruindiitmiiu of tlio cunrer- 
The subject Tor 1H74 will be taken from mm or mice; wlnnli him llnis conns lo «ul the norm or 
Uie following works: tfhakcspcarc'a Ttimvctt, ulnuiluril /or diohL nf Urn Hccoiuiiiry iiwLrueliiJii 
Julius Casnr, The Merchant of Venire; Gold- in English Llirptiuli»u6 the country. The 
smith'll Vicnr 0 /lKnltcJklii; Kcntt/a leanJmc nnd lecumnmidnluum have, though frequently 
Lay of the Lost Miwlrd. 1 ' This plan, wiili mollified in the ligliL of cxpuriuiice, not been 
various modifications, waH adopted by oilier universally HnliNrnntury aL unv Hum, uml arc 
colleges: by Michigan iu by CurucU in nut ho nl pwn&ia. U haa hium Un\umtdhl& 

1BB3, by Princeton in 1B85, by Columbia in to meet the special iiccrin of rill pupils nod the 
1BD1, nnd byVnlQ in 1SD4. Uy 1BD7 ns many na fipecinl linAiu and hutment* of nil lenuhcra. 
eighty of the lending colleges bad adopted the Jlul| nciiio the Icmm, LJie work outlined in tlxesa 
general plan. Same of the colleges examined reports is substantially Lbc cmirao id HLudy fol- 
on only a single author, as Cooper, Irving, or lowed in uUuohI all the good high m-Jumta uml 
Goldsmith. Tint gradually the list grew, until, fitting jujIioqIh or the mmtry, and in the Imma 
by 1 SOS, ten or twelve books wore required by of Ihc entrance examinations ill practically all 
many of the colleges in placo of the half dozen of the good collegia. 

of the earlier requirement, There wna still, The mast prominent t:Imogen in Iho recent 
however, great diversity, not only in the books recommendation^ of the cnnfervnce hnvo been 
required by the various colleges, but also in the (l) in the direction nf nmpliUNUing muiliLcrary 
nature of theexaminations, Asa result. in a LlicmoH iiMubjeclw for cmupuHiliun, and (2) in 
aubjeet at best so huhifunlQ n& English, the fa- enlarging llus (Ul uf hmik« from which chuiccH 
ting schools found their task seriously coinpli- may bo made. In lllDfi the ('onrerriiPc, in 
catcd. Various attempts wore nuulo to unify rcaponno to a general nnd insistent rlemauil for 
and standardize the requirements. The first " more rmccloni, 11 enlarged Uic list of huok.H 
were by the New England Commission of Col- "for rending" Rom a lisL of of leu required to 
legea (i/.n.) in IHS5, juul by Iho Aasocmlvnn of a lint uf forty nut nf which leu were. In lm 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid-* chosen, In 1 UOh nod 11HJU the lint wiih hI ili 
dlo States and Maryland (r/.y.) in 1807. In further colnrged. ^ Tim riqiui t or tin? lant 
1894 tlio rccoinmciulationa of Lhegc two aaso- Conference, held February, JUIKI, nud making 
elutions were brought together, mul a revised rccunjiiiDiirlnUimn fur the yearn 11)1,*|, IfiU, 
list of booku wns agreed upon by both, mill Kind 1D15, imlicnluH llie premmL jiIuIuh nf Urn 
adopted. This list wag accepted also hy Ilia mibjecLs. (Huo LiteiiatUiu;, Emimhii in 'We 
AHS ocjntion of Soiilhcrn CDllcgca ami Preparn- fe’CUOOLH.) F. T, 11. 

toiy Schools and by the North Central A&sa- Collega Entrance Pn.equUemeuta In Mallie- 
ciatiou. (Seo Collkoe Examination and (bin- mntlcs. — The oil (ranee naiuirvmeum in nmtlie- 
TiFicATmn lloATUia.) Tim CDiiiinitleo of Ten imuics in the Amnueun euilege were very liui- 
(s.zi.) Appointed in 1802 by the National Eilu- ileil until well inLu Urn ninoU'enlh century. At 
catitmuJ Associationj to inquire into the wholo presoiil there is a rather uniform rnqnjnuneiit 
matter of Bccomkry curricula, gave especial m the various cnUcRW of algebra llmnifth 
attention to the unificnUon of the English re- quadratics mid piano geometry. Many Wrm- 
quirGincnta, mid also to a formulation oT a ern colleges require plane mid solid gmjnuHiy, 
course of filucly and of tho miucinles which receiving aLinlcnln upon certificate, uiul de- 
Elioulcl govern instruction in fingliali, maiuling a less intensive cuurse in plane geom- 

Sincc ISflS the mcidiriDuliop of the require- etry, but a hrondisr courne in the eniini ele¬ 
ments has been in the hands of n Nationnl naeiitary fiolcl. To eh no logical courses usually 
Conference on College Entrance Require- require solid gen mo Lry for onLrnneu, nnd urtim 
meats.in English. Thia Conference \g a joint plane trigonometry as well. All imlhgi-H give 
committee composed of delegates from the eoL advance oroilU fur liiglier idgebrn, solid geuin- 
1 egc and preparatory Hchool nssociations men- clry, and trigmiomelry, in man tiiL'HU sulijei'ls 
tioneil above, ami also from the Now Englnnd arc not requiird far imiLi'uirt, but are nlToreil 
Association of Collegea and Vrepnratory as part uf Uic pro punitory work. 

Schools, and tluj, College Entviuuc Examina- The f.'ollege Kulranm Exnmhmium lhqvvd 
tioi; Hoard (q.v,), The reports of this cum- (r/.a.), founded in 190(1, n voluntary nrgnuj/.nMmi 
mlttee, which meets at lens t every lb roil years, of reproseji Udi yen from vnrirmN I'idIcgrH nnd 
nrc rotorrod to their respective tisao elution a univeinitieH, at prpHi-ui hvIh vsiimimUinus in 
for adoption. In ojic of its meetings (1HN7) the following subjetdn: (ri) Eleiimnlury Algclii'fi: 
it '.vna agreed that the English couvbc in the (1) Ai^ebrn to quudraties, mill (ii) ipuulriuica 
high schools should Jjc the isnnie for the hMi- aiul heyond. TIuh ii iliviileil iiito two rxiuni- 
dentfi who wore not going to college ag for nations, tlm first imduding runtM mnl the theory 
those who were. In this juul succeeding meet- of uKpmmUs, nud the smmd euvuring ipiftit- 
mgs of the conference, tlio courses of study rotie □qunlioiis, the biuuininl llicunmi fur puni- 
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tivo integral exponents, nncl ronmilaMTor Llic ?iLh 
term and thcHlnn of ilri Lb metical mul KeuhiGLrio 
progressions. ( b ) Advanced uljfobrn. This in- 
bIiicVcs permutations nml cninbinaLi uiih; com¬ 
plex numbera with graphic rupmumliitiuii or 
a li m h mul diffcrcncra; ilrtornijiiaiit». chiefly of 
orderri nut exceeding four; numerical cquiiLiuiia 
of higher degree, IJuhciU'U'h 1 rule of signs, mul 
Horucr'fl method of solution. {a) Plano geom¬ 
etry. Tiles limitations lire not definitely fixed 
by ihu board, Lho h La Lemon l being: "The 
Ufiiiiil theorems and coiiHlructiniiH of good text¬ 
books, including Die general proper Li ch of piano 
rectilinear figures; tho circle and Lbc nicntjurc- 
niciiL of angled; similar polygons arcus; 
regular polygons ami the measurement of tho 
circle. The nuHiliun or numeioua original 
oxcrcisca, including loci problems. Applica¬ 
tions to Die inciifliiriiLlun of lines and plane 
aurfaccB, 11 This practically lneJuiN the plnnc 
geometry of Euclid, with an algebraic treat- 
men L of raLio ami proportion, without the in- 
coininciiBiiruble eases, and with it large number 
of cxercisca. (d) .Solid geomcLry. This re- 
emmunenL is nlau left iinlulimlo, mil it cuvera 
tlio ground of Holid geometry as given by 
Legendre, upon whose work moat of our Amer¬ 
ican tcxLljookfl urn baaed. (e) Trigonometry. 
The vcquircmimU nvo oh folium: Definitions 
nml relations of tho mx trigonometric, fimciionn 
as 1‘uliua; circular mcimiremonb of angles; 
proofs of principal fumiuhui, in particular fur 
this nine, eoamo, and Ungout of Dus Hum nml 
tins difference iff two nnglcH, of the double 
angle and tlus half implc, Lius product axpmminms 
for the sum nr the difference or two ainua or uf 
two coejuigh, elc.; Die triuinfurmathiu of trigu- 
name tlio cxpmtnouH by means of these fnr- 
mulas; soluLiiHi of trigonometric rquaUmui 
of n simple character; theory and use of 
logarithniH (without Lho introduction of work 
involving infinite series); Lho solution of right 
and oblique triangles and practical applica¬ 
tions, including tho solution uf right spherical 
triangles. 

IL ia hardly probable that, with tho present 
school system, Lho entrance requirements can 
be materially ndvnncctl. They in ay be changed 
to cover a bromlcr field less thoroughly, but the 
time docs not permit of any more extended 
LrcjiLincnt of inuLliomolics save ms an elective. 
It id coming to be fell that two years devilled 
Lo JimLhoiulilies in Lhe high nclionl is all that 
can be demanded, anil in this lime it is not 
probable that more enu bn attempted iInin 
algebra through quadratics and piano geom¬ 
etry, I). i;. h. 

Collegg Entrance Roqulromcnla In Modern 
Languages. -- Although a number of American 
colleges bad begun lo leach French before Lho 
end of Lhe eighteenth century, mid German in the 
first half of lhe nineteenth, yet modern languages 
were not regarded seriously in American higher 
education until comparatively recent limes. 
Neither French nor German was required for 


admission by any American college before 
1875. In 1.471 Harvard offered an optional 
admission examination in French for those 
students who wished to ho excused from pur¬ 
suing Lins subject in college. In 1H75, how¬ 
ever, n knowledge of either French or German 
was required of nil eniulidfitcs for admission. 
The requirement was defined ns M translation 
lit sight uf ciisy French." Proficiency in gram¬ 
mar was ocL-rpled ah tin offset for some defi¬ 
ciency In translation. 

For the courses leading Lo Lhe Ph.JI. or ll.S. 
degrees, which had been instituted in many 
colleges between 1HJ50 and 1870, nil elementary 
knowledge of either French or German waa gen¬ 
erally accepted in place oT part of the require¬ 
ments in the classics. iSLill, even na laic na 
1807, only 123 out of 318 colleges and scientific 
schools in the Uni Led NLntca required a modern 
language for admission to the 11,S. course, 
whiio 170 required Latin; of 432 inatitutiniis 
having A. 11, courses, 402 required Latin, 318 
required Greek, while only CO required a mod¬ 
ern language, mul 2fi allowed the substitution 
of n modern language for Greek. (Fep. Com. 
ltd, fur 1800-1807, pp. 437-013.) At the 
prc-RciiL lime, modern languages may be freely 
a liIjh liliiLed for Greek in nearly nil, and for 
Latin in very many, of lho heal colleges, al¬ 
though frequently work in modern languages 
ia still given leas weight in the requirements 
for ml minion than com-spmuling work in the 
duaaieH. 

There used Lo be, and to a certain exLent aLill 
ia, great diversity in Lite definition of U\g ic- 
quilomciiis. Nome institutions demanded only 
the ability to rend Minnie prase and poetry 
at sight, others prescribed the number of pages 
which bad in. Lie road, while mil a few went ho 
fur ns tn ox n mine oil certain specified gram¬ 
mars and vending lexis. The fir.si step toward 
securing greater uniformity thru ugh out tho 
country in College Knlnuicc llcquiremenls in 
the modern languages as well as in other aub- 
jGOiff was lho Report of lhe Committee oj Tew 
(q.v.) (IHOJ), which was followed by L|m Report 
a) the Committee oj Twelve of llic Modern lam- 
gunge Association of America (1RP0). The 
Committee of Twelve prop used three grades of 
preparatory instruction in modern Iriiriiorcb, 
tn lie known as the elementary, intermediate, 
nnrl advanced course, mid designed to corre¬ 
spond normally in courses of two, three, and 
four years respectively. Thesn gruilcfl woro 
adopted by lhe College Eulnrnee Kxmniim- 
Llrui Hoard, rind in thin way n considerable 
aniuiint of ujiificatimi has been accomplished. 
The aim or lhe inslnieUmi and the amount of 
work Lo lie done in Urn different grades, in ac¬ 
cordance wilh lhe rectimmendnliniifl of lho 
Committee of Twelvn, are essentially as fol¬ 
lows: {a) For the eleinentary emirao. Aliility 
in irniiHlaU! at sight my prosu, to put into 
llu# foreign hngiiagn simple English Ren¬ 
ton ces taken from the language of everyday 
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life or baaed upon n portion of the forclgo 
text read, aiul to answer ciuefltioua on tuc 
rudiments of the grammar. The work for lliifl 
course is to consist, in Trench and Spontahj 
of the rending of 3/50 to 57fi pages; in Gorman, 
of 225 to 30Q pages; iu addition to careful drill 
in pronunciation, tho necessary work in gram- 
nmr with exercises, and IvMwlntUjiiB iuUi the 
foreign language, (b) Fur the imcrnicdiiiU! 
courao. Ability to read nt night French or 
German nf ordinary diflicully, to puL into lho 
foreign language a connected pimuugc of English 
baaed on the texL read, and in answer mure difTk 
cull gvammalicsil questions, Thu amount of 
reading Tor this course (the third year of ilio 
Btuily) is set down ny 4Q0 lo G(M1 pages of French 
or 400 pages of ticrjwm, supple me nted by gnum 
inaticnl drill and the constant practice in giving 
paraphrases or writing abstracts of portions of 
the matter Tend, [c) Tor the advanced course, 
/Ability to tend at flight difficult French nut 
earlier than that of the sevenLecnlh century, or 
" any German literature of Hie lust one hundred 
and fifty years that h free from any uiunnud 
textual di(fieldties/' to put into the foreign 
language a passage ol easy English prose, and 
to write ip French, or German, it short essay or 
theme. The French requirement ail da: 11 Tq 
curry on a BLinple conversation in French, 11 while, 
in German, “the ability to answer in German 
riucatioiia relating to the lives and works of 
the great writers studied 11 ig dunum dud. Tho 
work oT Uio last year is Lo comprise the rending 
□f from 000 to 1000 pages of standard French, 
elafiaieftl and modern, ar at about 500 pages of 
good German literature respectively, besides 
the writing or numerous short themes, inde¬ 
pendent translation of English into Llm foreign 
laiigutige, and (at least in German) reference 
readings upon Lho lives and works of the great 
writers studied. 

While the ftepmi oj the Committee uf Twelve, 
containing these recommendations, bus unques¬ 
tionably been of very great service to tlu? cjuihq 
of modern language instruction in Lb is country, 
the experience af Llio last decade has suggrriLeil 
certain modifications, which may ho summa¬ 
rized, ah follows: (1) Quantitatively, tho re¬ 
quire ments are toe large for thorough, intensive 
work. It is safe Lo say that, uiulur ordinary 
conditions, it is impossible Ln do the prose tilled 
ainou nt of reading in a proper wny, jf cartful 
attention is to bo given to the prumindaliuii, 
mul if the other very important lilies uf wurk 
which are snggcstu.il in llm Aepm-f are to lio, 
carried on aL the same lime. Ah in other suh- 
iects, the tendency is now to reduce. llm quan¬ 
tity of the requirement}?, anil Lo enable lho 
schools to do more Uunmigli work tuul Ui pro¬ 
duce more satisfactory results LJian they do nt 
present, (21 There iu need of still greater didl- 
liilcncss with regard to Llm reading matter. 
The terms n easy prose," u pvuae of nvdimiry 
difficulby,' 1 etc,, even if illustrated, us they urn, 
by a lial of suggested readings under Llm va¬ 


rious euurauH outlined, urn rather vague, and 
the examination, wliich in n largo measure is 
bused fin sight translation, ljuriMiicfl norrn- 
apijiulingly uncertain as a leal of llm cuadidiUe's 
rcnl ability. The mlupLion of i\ rulnry Hyutuni 
of Lenta fur Lhc niinur part of the vvmVlti lie 
done, similar to the nystem tHlidilislnd fur 
OMhE.li. exnminuluiuH iu KugUnlq or the pre¬ 
scription uf u definite vocubulary, iil burnt for 
lho elementary mirm;, have liium propofol i\b 
remedies. (IJ) TJinro i« greater emphasis luuioa- 
Wy ou arid truiiuug uud tm th« uudvnUumlmg 
of the spoken hiiiginigu. Thu reform uf the 
mellunU uf UihUuHkiu in tlm itiudvru language* 
winch bus been going on in Europium mdiunitj 
for llm past two in* three dmules is hegimmig 
Lo lay hold on American tear hern, mid ijiii^l 
ultimately bring uliuul a liuuliliealvm nf Lius 
present ciilruufT iTc|iiireiiit‘iiLw. This nlUilUi- 
caliim will pnilmhly nmnibL in Hume fmrm uf 
nil nml exuiniimUoii, lulling Llm eandiihiLe’s 
prominriuvinn of Llm foreign tongue, nu well an 
\\U nbiliLy to mulurHlnnd tho language wliun 
spoken ami Ln express lmnuelf in it wiLh n aunu- 
aide fluency and com ctm wu. F. Af. 

CdIJ ogo Entrance Rerpdruments in History. 
— Ilijtlury mrnived iln lirHi rpiogniLioii un a 
lequircnieiil Tur eiilnmie to oolleg< k iu 1817. 
Ip LlnU 3 'ear Ilurvaiil jiri'Hrrilji;il Worcester's 
lilciaeiilN a/ vlanVni llitihify, ami llm Univer¬ 
sity uf Michigan proHcrihril " Keighlloy’s (or 
pMiiwcVti Uulilfllllllb'a) fitrrinn theory tv |Jf|? 
time oj Alvxwtikr f/ic ffirot, nwllfftnuin tnlhv time 
uj lh\: Kmiriri:." Fur mmn* years llu‘ Jr»|uiremi'ii L 
wuft uHsurinted mmiewlmt domdy with tlu? ulder 
ruquircmenL in geugr;i|ihy. MuLh at Hnrvnril 
and nt Michigan oxjijiiitijlUiiuh jn Ihn Lwn hiiIi- 
jeelx were given by lho ileparl nmiiL uf history, 
and the que.HliuHfi set Imir rviilnfii'iMif an inleii- 
limi tu kei-jj Llm two fields uf knuwlnlge ndnleil. 
Aiueiicuii 1 1 in tiny tu Lhc end nf the Hevoluliuii 
wna added liy Michigan iu lN7(l, mid llm elan- 
yield Ji‘ipiin:i)ieliLi nt Mnrviml were, dining (he 
iidxl decade, ai caniuJiully inmuiKml hy eJiiiplei-i 
from Freemiui'rt (innrul Skrlvft nf A‘wi'»pfan // i*- 
UiY\f. (hjrnell, founded hi IWi.S, inli iidilced at Lho 
hr ginning a rerpiircuienl of Greek ami Unman 
history. After J87M, tin- liihhny m|iiimneiit 
gaineti sic tidily in favor, especially with llm 
newer and smaller colleges. In IKPfl, imii of a 
Lcital uf '175 uuivcrsilieH uinl colleges inviylh 
aided |jy Lho llnn uu uf FMuealioii, jilJH rcipiiiTil 
American lustory; 127, geuei'ul liislnry; 112, 

(Sfi'ek liifilpry; ilfi, Hoi.. Jiislnry; 57, Eng' 

lUh history; II, slulu uud lucid Uinlnry; anil 
I, Freiii'li nml (ieiniiui lihlnry. (A'cp. (‘hwi. 
Nil*, IMHi - IHllT ■ p. dhM The knowledge 
expected iiiiisl, Imwevcr, iiflrii Imvc hern tlie 
merest outline, for, uh lute u* lMU), sumo id 
Uu'hc iiisLiLnlioiH were still UKiiig in ilirir 
u nyu elivsHca Lcxlbnohs like Kwinlnu’n Onflimin. 
Anderson's (ienvvttl Iliatunj, and llnrniH 
Llm'liid Widen, 'Hie diversity nf mdiju^L 
liiiiLler naiuireil was ]iruluihly greater than in 
any ollmr Iwivueb nf iminuilion, 
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The first imp or l iml slop m the reform of 
UiG.su conditions wad taken by Lhe Madison 
Conference uf 1892. The conference did not 
fee 1 ! called upon lo frame A delimit’ aynlcm of 
inUrivnee vomni um mils, but Us brief dimuwon 
□ f the problem anil its rmtum urn da lions fur 
lhe g oner id improvement, of history leaching 
in the hcIkhiIh migflesleil, dirorlly or indirectly, 
tlic oHdrntial feu Lures of the uyalum afterward 
udnpLed, Tins next important atop was Liilcon 
in February, 1JS 1)5, in the appointment, by Iho 
New England Ahniic iiilion of Colleges mill 
Preparatory .Schools, of a einiimillee id school 
mid college Limehoi'ci of history Lo deal wiLli 
Lliu special question or entrance mpiimuciHsin 
I da Lory. Tin; report cd this cum milieu, adopted 
by Lite ANduciialiim in October, l.SIJH, proposed 
a lint of seven topics, each representing one 
year's work of three periods a week, mul re¬ 
quested the colleges to accept any two of lIlcho 
tunics uh a minimi subject for on trance, The 
eiillcgea were further nguested lo accept " rmy 
adililiimal topic or topics from the list an ritUli- 
Uuiud preparation for tuilruucc or fur advanced 
alanding," mul to recognize as " a considerable 
part uf lhe evidence of pudU’icucy required ,J 
certain specified kinds of written work done in 
the ammdary acluuil. The report suggested 
that nil trailer examinations in history should be 
ho framed us lo require on the part of Lhe ciui- 
didaUt niinparimiri anrl judgment rather Limn 
mere memory, and that they Hlumld include 
tests nf geographical knowledge. Tlui ukc of 
Rood lexlhonicH, eulhiLerul rending, and pruc- 
Licc in wriUeu work worn In he p runup posed* 
The jcvoii topics were: (1) Thu bin Lory of 
Greed!, with especial reference tu Greek life, 
lit era turn, mul art. ( 2 ) The history uf Home; 
the Repuliliu and Empire, and Teutonic out¬ 
growths Lo 800 a,o. (3) German history, 
(I) I'Yeneh history. |(3) and ( J) to he ho taught 
as tu cJnaiilnte the general movement nf moilic- 
vnI mid modern European history .1 (5) En¬ 

glish liistury, with rspneiul reference lo social 
and political development, (0) American his¬ 
tory, with Llic dements of civil government. 
(7) A detailed study of a limited period, pursued 
in mi intensive manner. Three of these tonics 
were in tlui course of study for secondary 
schools recommended by llm Madison Confer¬ 
ence. Tim ulhcr feiUmew are directly suggested 
in Lhe ^conference! report (Publication Nil 5, 
New England llhituvy Teachers' Ass n tin lion, 
p.J'l). 


These re comm end u Linns were indorsed, a 
ffU' inonihs later, hv the tinlMHilnimdiW Akho- 
idiitimi nf Now York mid YieiniLy. The lutler 
hud, however, already proposed a cinifereiieo 
mi Urn whole question nf enlninrc rerpiiiTineiits, 
iu 11 1 such a ennfereiiei! liiul, on the iuvitutinii 
of Cnlimihiii, been arranged. R wiih iillended 
hy mi mum l a lives from Harvard, Yale, Culiim- 
bia, Cornell, Princeton, and Pennsylvania, mid 
innile its repnrl on the first of Feliriuiry, IMMk 
The lecnmmendalioim of the New England 


Aa&Qcialinn relating Lo written work and to 
examinations were adopted, practically with¬ 
out change. The principle dC w choice of topics 
was ill ho adopted, but the details were con- 
uidcrnldy modified. Ah luldiliomd prep aT a linn 
for iMiLriiiicc, or for advanced slumling, the 
Columbia Conference proposed a second group 
nf topics, each representing hvo years' work of 
three periods a week: (I) A course ol Greek 
and Roman history for those only who Jmvo 
ofTcred English history and A men can history 
as nil elementary subject, (2) A course in En¬ 
glish history find American liistury for those 
who have offered Greek and Homan history as 
an dpi mm Lury subject. (3) A course in the 
liistury of Europe from the Germanic invasions 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
(4) A year's study of any of the elementary 
fields not already offered as an elementary sub¬ 
ject, combined wiLli a year's study of a limited 
period within that field. (Puhlicnlion No. 5, 
Mew England liistury Teachers' Association, 
jip. Ifi p 17.) ( r , 

^ la Llui meantime, the Committee an Cullego 
Entrance Requirements appointed by thn Nn- 
tiomd Educational AstuicuilUm in duly, 1805, 
had Lietm seeking the cooperation of nrganiza- 
Luiuh iuLei'CHlud in Lhe pro Idem from the point 
□f view uf the .special .subjects. The response 
of Llio American HinLorlcid Assuciulinn was the 
nppninlimuiL of the CommiLtcnof iSevcn, whose 
report, made in 1801). remains Lhe standard 
domnmiiiL on the whole question of history in 
American secondary schools. In Training roc- 
niumniidaliouN oil college entrance rerpiirdmcnts 
the GuinmiLtee of Hovcn recognized two things 
as essential: (i) " that the fundamental aeope 
and purpose of the major nnrl pf Lhu HRCOnihry 
hcIiuuIs be regnrded"; and (2) ,f that elasticity 
be allowed that schools may fit pupils for 
college and yet adapt Llininuotvcs to Home ex¬ 
tent Lo local environment and lucid nneib. J ' 
Ulcpart, 121.) A ''unit" of history was de¬ 
fined, ns “ either one year of historical work 
wherein the study is given five Limes pel 1 week, 
or two years of hiHLorical work wherein the 
Btucly in given three limes per week/' Thu 
recomincmlaliniiFi may bo summarized as 
follows: (I) Institutions with a "system of 
complete options in college entrance require¬ 
ments 11 (c.(p Lei and Stanford) were asked tu 
accept 4 units in history 11 as an equivalent 
for a like mmwuil of work in oilin' 

(2) IoHlihilimiH that pmscrihcd cevLnin sLinlics 
and, in addilimi, mpdrud others from an 
(mtiniml list (r-.f/. Harvard) worn risked lo 
place i unit of liistury on the prescribed list, 
mid 1, 2, nr 3 units on tlm nplionnl lint. 

(3) IiihI itiitimiH with prpHcrilu'd mmirnmiuits 
only, i.e, "without nptinns" (^r/. Vain), were 
asked In rrqniro at least mio unit of history. 

(4) Institulioiia with several diHliuct collogo 
courfii'S requiring diJTcrciit grniips nj prepara¬ 
tory filmlics for eiUrnncp (o.g, Michigan) wero 
asked to require 1 unit oT history for tho 
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classical course; 1 unit for lhe Latin enurflis; 

2 units far the scientific course; nml 3 
units for the English cmirriC 1 . (Ilepvfl, Vl'A- 
121)-) The Co m mi lieu of the National Edti- 
caliimni AwneiiilUm accepted thene rocum- 
inc'iiilnLioTiMj but with the proviso Mint mie 
your a/ A merit'll ii hrnlury and government 
should he accepted us n requiretuehl for udinis* 
hi on hy all colleges nml universities. In a 
similar spirit llic recommendation for a year 
of intensive study wna qualified by tin? plinisc, 

“ cHLiQcially of the Uuilc.il Stales." (Jhorccd- 
ings t N. E, A. p lflUO. pp. 0d\fifi.'O Al llio 
present lime, the uni La most widely recognized 
arc the 11 blocks" or periods mopmun.1 by Urn 
Committee nf tfoven for a fuur-year course 
in secondary schools: (1) ancient hiaLory; 
(2) medieval and modern European history; 
(31 English history; (d) Amcriciui history 
and civil government. These are Lhe sub¬ 
jects HsLed by the College EnLraiicc Exuniinn- 
Lion Board. Tim quealirm of entrance rcipiire- 
mcnla coiiLinue.H Lo agitate teachers of history, 
It is admitted that the action nf colleges in 
recent years in increasing the amount of history 
that may lie offered for entrance Ima tended to 
increase Iho amount of history Laugh tin second¬ 
ary schools, but its influence on moLhodg of 
teaching remains questionable. t Teaebct-s still 
complain, as they complained in the days of 
the Madison Conference, that Lhe present 
cxaminnlious compel llm use of tl hnd moth nils 
for _ college p reparation,” and Limy are hUU 
urging, us the Madison Coiilei'entic urged, " a 
change by which schools which tine proper 
methods oh all have soma ad van 11 ^,' 1 A 
Committee or Five of Lhe American Mininricnl 
Association is now at work revising Lhe report 
of the CtmvmillDc of Seven. 1). J. 

College Entrance Regulrementa In Sci¬ 
ence.— The natural sciences appear first in 
tlio list of college entrance rcmiii'eiucnts in 
1S70, nUiliaugli in some form Uvey had ap¬ 
peared in Llio college curriculum from tuo 
sevenlcenth century; and some elementary 
natural science had been incorporated in the 
elementary or secondary schools for two or 
three generations. Astronomy, physics (nat¬ 
ural philosophy), chemistry, physical geog¬ 
raphy, botany, and zoology (natural history) 
were made of vital concern to secondary pupils 
long beroro the colleges recognized Lhcir sig- 
ficiuiEe in public education, Through the 
public secondary schools the community grad¬ 
ually forced a cnnngo in the higher curriculum, 
The movement toward public control of edu¬ 
cation made most mini pvagntfs in the West, 
where the state universities established fclia 
custom ol accepting Tor admission any good 
four-year high school course. Toward the close 
□r the nineteenth century, the following sub¬ 
jects were included ^ among those satisfying 
college entrance r fen\iir emeu Un aetrcmnniy, bot¬ 
any, chemistry, geology, physics, physiography, 
physiology, and zoology, During the Inst Lwo 
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decade a quvHtioii rum t> ruing ihu amount 
nml L'luinicli'i uf the Hniunce work in hu given 
by secundnry selnmls and required or uccuplrii 
by college for entrance lum bcun the subject uf 
pmhmpiil cuiilrn veiny aiming touchers uf twi- 
ciicc, n* him Lhe h) mi Ini' iiuesliun mining li nchi iH 
of English, classics, ami tliu other NiilijrulH nf 
the curriculum. Tim wiicucu cuulruvi isy has 
centered on physic^, its this is llio science 

must rrcquonlly required fur college omrimei*, 
nml most frequently pjivon by the Hceundnry 
aclumla, Tlnit dwciiHHnnt has given me in 

wlmt is popularly known ux the “new move¬ 
ment [imuiig physics leaclii’m,” llmuj^b iL is 
allied to a lurger muvcmiml filing on among 
fltudenls of this subject hulli here and in 

Europe. A syllabus nf n list of Lnpica mid 
cxperhncnls relnting In the metric Hyalcin, 

mechanic's, heat, sun ml, light, iungueUHm v nlatLc 
elcclrieily, and current dr: Ctrl city, him been 
adopted Tor Lhe guidance uf LcilCJim and ex¬ 
aminers, (Hct J , Fiiysim in TUft Wciioiils.) 

In 1 DOS Llm College I On trail cu? Examination 
Hoard (j.v.), failing lo find a coin mind on nf col¬ 
lege pripiCHsurs who cimlil agree upon a syllabus 
of require limits in physics for the Nccniidary 
fielioom, appointed six kccunilary sirlioul teach¬ 
ers of physics Lu undertake the; liiHk, Tlieoc 
promptly and umLiminumly prepared a syllabi 
which the hoard lultniLcrl forthwith mul in which 
ill! parlies concerncil acquiesced. 

Tins following givpH llm MibnLnnro of Uichb 
rccumiiiciuliiliuos. (Far the cmiLml nf the course 
recommend eil, *cc Fiiyhilh in tub *Si;unrJuO 

1. Tim Unit in Physics nnnuMn nf iiL Inint 120 limirs 
of 00 mliiuli^ rnnlJ. 'Jlrni' fljJi'nL In Mlc lulxmilurv hIjiiII 
Ijo crmnteil lit IIUO llulf Um fium villtirf. 

2. TJio Coumi] uf Iimtrtirliun In Phynli'ii sliuuld In- 
clinic:— 

Cq) The fiUuly nf our Htniutaal Iciitvwk, fur Lhr. 

pLiNiDmt.uf Cjljliiiiiitiu LL rrjuuprlivl mol .- 

S‘icW uf duTwaldcet. Theulniieni 
nI j niilil he ifivi'M rjfi|jurliinity Piurl r?nruuro• 
inc/iL to i'llimulL nllifT bcicnlific Hlcrnliirc. 

(t) InatrunLluri liy lurturo Inblr; ilNimilHlrriliiiiiM lo 
bo UMnil iiuiiiily Mr IlIiJHtriill'm nf lhe furla 
nml |)]iniiniiiciiiifif iiliy«lrs fa lhcirnuiillialivn 
nsjjcnlH ami in Lhpir pnictind nniuir'nluniH. 

(isl ludlvklual lidKimUiry wark. rcmaUUuR uf cx- 
nnrlmoiil^ rerrumnn nl Icufit tlm linn; uf 3 U 

iIduIiId pcrloilB. Thumqirimientslivirurmcii 

liy encli h 4utlonL nliaulrl iiLiiulirr nl haul GO. 
TliDflc nninfak in dm mifjL-iukrrk lint urn uiifl- 
tfosintl /ix HUllnlile. The ivork h lin ii I (J Ijr nu 
dialrlbufell na M fllvu n wiilu rimgo nf uh- 
nnrvnLinn nml iirni'lirr, 

Tli□ nim nf InhnrAlory work almuld 1 in Lo nu|i|itr*- 
mr.iil lUu ruyil'a Mud of MiiuirnUi kuuwUaliiu 
mol In I'lillirnli! Ilia jmjwit uf ririurnio uli- 
BcrvMina mill rtenrhiM of ihntight mat 
cxijri'winii. 'I II. I'Jccrrirtf'S nIiiiiiIiJ In; cliriHiji 
ivblli a viinr io lurnishhiu forrrful illiMlni- 

tinua nf fumlaiiiciiLiil nnuciplns . J their 

lininLlrnl ii 11| ilTc 11F inn h . Tllcy Nlinulrl hn 
mieli ns ylefrl rrMiillH rainiPili* nf ready iuLr^r* 
lirolaUrili, ohvimiely In rurifurniity with 
theory, uiul fn ii from the illigtdiM a( uir 
fnlcIliRihli) uni[ h. 

Btovculy work uhouhl unl ho InlrriUMl, Inti the 
efTort Mr |irmdpion aliQtild not Inml lo Lhe 
use ol imimrnLim nr nrDeDa^ca au min|ilictiled 
n h lo oljtjcLirn the iprlnchilo invnlveil. 
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3. Thn>\ifll\nul Lhn wWa pourwi nju*tliil nLlciWlon 
flhmiM [yc jiniil Lu lhn rnminnii IIIuh trnlif*nM of iiliyaicol 
Ipwr mid m ilii'ir huUudriul npiilifttluinfl. 

■J, In iliti fluliiliun uf imniiTirnl prulilrnin, llii; plmlniL 
lUuulil lie i'luiiuiuiirid lu make umi of lliu Bundle priu- 
rijilca uf alMclirn iiiiiJ g(!ni/J<>lry In nulilnn llu* ili/lirul- 
Lli'ri uf Hnlulinii, l/viliittiwnry inillJia-nmIir jil rli nicul Lieu 
tihiiulrl ho immlrrl. »iid nth,' Klifitilil liiM-xiTriwnl in |irn- 
vnnl l]in «in<1 rril'« JijhiiiM flight uf L]iu cuilPrnti’ funlH ill 
tlio iniini|mluLinn uf uymliulu. 

The other flcifliittuij botany, chemlHLry, 
geography, /.oolngy, for which entrance crcilitn 
are given, ilu nuL preneut it problem of jiu greaL 
importance or fligniliniiien an phynicH or tho 
oilier subjects. Such aulijccta have been 
ofTcrniJ only in the liwt few yearn (zodlogy for 
tlio Grab Lime at the College Entrance Ex¬ 
amination Hoard in 1007, anil then only by two 
el u don la); arochuHmi by very few e tude nts, and 
are not huI)]ccU ko generally taught in tha 
bgIiocjIh. Con«efiuently the ileinamlfl nf Lhn 
college influeiieo lire nut ho keenly felt in the 
scIiouIh in tlic.He HiilijoetH, nor hu resented. 
ltcriuireiimiilH for entrumus credit* are in tlio 
process uf formulaliuiip and little nf u general 
nature lm h lieim agreed upon. The American 
Federiilini] uf the TnueherH or the Mathemat¬ 
ical and Natural ►Sciences, ronrcHoiiliiig eight 
coiiHliluciit iiMrjciiitiuiui, in their meeting in 
HuaUm, Dee. 27, UlOll, initialed iv movement 
for a mfurinatinii of tlm entrance mini rumen la 
in chemistry, and presi'iiled the JimlLcr to Lho 
College Entrance Examination Hoard. 

J. II. IV. 

Other Subjects. — The recently added ynh- 
jeet* of drawing anil mimic, similar to tlio 
recent addition of Hcionce and modern liuigunga 
HiihiuRtH (thiil ia, hotany, ftjiijugy, tfpnuwli, 
etc.), Jnivn afforded ho little experience that no 
flelLlcd policy eniflla. Tim following nummary 
of Lite exam inn tin ns taken in 1001) under Ilia 
College Entrance Examination Hoard indi¬ 
cates with fair degree of ncauracy the relutivo 
importance of tlmaci various branohe* aa huIj- 
Jecta for college imLl'iinco, 

English: («) Heading, 1700, (A) study, 13C8; 
total, 3074. 

History: («) Ancient, 734, (b) Medieval 
and Modern, 3i), (c) English 394, (d) American 
544; total, 1711. 

Latin: (a) (i) Grammar, 1100, (ii) Elementary 
prose composition, 1152, (ft) CiMnr, D41, (c) 
Cicero, UKI0, (d) Vergil, A'iicM, t~Vr, 433 (c) 
Ncpos (1, (/iff) ('imr anil Nepal, 00, (/) SiilliiHt, 
7. («) Ovid, 11; (I) Vrosc composition, 773, (in) 
Elementary flight translation of prone, H23, (p) 
Advanced sight translation of prone, 1.H0, (?) 
Right InuialiiLUm of pnotiy, 11(1, (rfy) /End'd, 
I-vI, and night, 330; Lotiu, 0007. 

Grech: (o) (i) Grammar, 105, (ii) lilninnu Liny 
proflii compoflition, 2HJ, (h) Xniinphoii, 22H, 
(c) Hamer. /liW, I-TIf, fin, (/) Proao ‘oomposi- 
tmu, 125, (u) Sight Imnslivlitm of nro«e, 1H7, (10 
Right translalion nf Ilomer, 2, (cA) Iliad, I—I Ft 
and sight, 105; total, 1142. 

EmicA.' (n) Elementary, 1100, (ft) Intcr- 


mcdiaLc, 02D, (ter) Intcrnicdiato and advanced, 
01; total, 1010. 

German: (a) Jilemcntary, 1170, (b) InLor- 
inediule, 74L, (Ijc) Inlci'meifiatc suul advanced, 
72; ( total, 17«3. 
ftpanwh, U. 

Matkmnlicx: (a) Eleimmtnry nlgobra, 1445, 
(«) (i) Tu quiulnitica, 200, (ii) Quadratics and bc- 
yaud, L2Q, (ti) Advanced algebra, 143, (c) plane 
gfionmtry M25, ( d ) .Solid geometry, 237, (cd) 
l'lnne and Huliil geimuitry, 200, (c) Trigonomclry, 
fiS, (/) Plane trigonometry, 394; total, 4324. 

/vi^ni'cw 019; CltmiMry, 430; Botany, 13; 
Cieogrrijj/iy f 26; Zaiiloqu, 9; Dnnrinp, 122. 

Mime; (n) ApjircciaLion, 4, (6) Harmony 7, 
(r) OrmiiLiripniiil, 1, (d) TinnofortCj 3j ( e ) Voice, 
(/) Violin; total, 1C. 

Grand total, 22,200. 

Roferoncea: — 

General. — 

HuooMbj. ColhijR fiulrniicB RcqufrcmEiilB. (Nc’W York, 

luuao 

JIiujwn. 7Vic .itfajUntf u / aur Mutdic vScfi oefs, (honiton, 
ll)U;i.) 

13aTUW. rnllrge fiijfrflJirt Wr^uirffNC/i/fl, 3 volia, (Hou- 
tun, IHUU. I HIM, 1UUU.) 

Niijutincjai.K! A. l‘\ lltijorl ur Lhn Chairman nf lhn 
Cnuiiiiiili'f mi (‘ulji'Mi! Kuirrmrn llccuurpincnla. 
tVelun>l jfinirw, Vnh *1, |J. 'Ilf;. 

Hejiorl of j he CmnrnUirr of Ten tu Ihc A T . !?■ -4-r 1KD4. 
ffrlHirtn nf {hr, Ahu? /i'lip/ioni Ca/jirn i^iuii of Colima. 
lrtHO 1KIWI. 

Anuunf Hr^irh \\f the Sccrctnru of the CnUro* Kntrtmvr 
^[miiiajliun Hiinril. (Now V&rki llHil Ld dalo.) 

Wjiflh'.yJj. — 

fAiii'CNTHii. Hahpii aNc ScniT. The Ttavhinoo/Enoliah. 
(Nr.w Ynrk. IIIQHI. 

Jlttrmnl Hi’itnrto nn JCugUnh, (C’junliridK^' J HOC.) 
il/Wcrn /.anyuunr jYnlia, Veil. 13. 11.267. 

Jlrporlfl nml IliHMiHAinna, in Etlur. Jh; p., Yol. H, ji. 170; 
Vol, H. II. Iin-li Veil. U. ||. 07; Vnl 3. |i. 132; VnL 
4. p. 74; Vnl. V, p. ; Vnl. 20, g. 2HU; Vul. 3, n. 
427; Vnl. 4, p. 513. 

/lfcjfljr/n of the Conference on English Entrance Require- 
mcntfi. 

Rcjiorl of (ho National Coa/crcJico ou Iv’iiolrii^ Entrance 
Ii e nit ir nut nit (Jfi0<l-IDD0). 

^cIiqoI ihview. Vnl. 6, p. 440; Vnl. D n. 343. Vfll. 0. p. 
aid; Vtih I), p. 310; Vol. 3. p. D2; Vo). 0, p. 233. 

Moitcrn Lnnounoa ,— 

JZEpdrI o/ lltti CmnmiBaioncr of ftfiipnrion. Vn(, If, Iflflfl, 
cri Minina Ilia fir perl nf the Committee uf Twthc in tlio 
Mflilcru Lauguuflo AnaocIftlUm at Ainttlcu. 

►Science. — 

IIajlu, E. IT. 7’hn nclfttiona of Cnll^ra in flocniidary 
fsclinols in Hcfliiuct in niyfilm. A’nrncc, Vol, 30, 
li. 677. 

Man.v, C. II, TJjh Jnli*rprnliilJon nf llir CoIIcbp Em- 
Lrniirn fvuuiilimUon llrmrd’u Nmv Delliiilinii ul llu* 
HffliiirrmiPiila Ju l'liysira. /l'iImc. Rcl 1 .. Vul. 4h. 
Ii. 160. , „ 

Tim Muniiinit nf llie New MuvcmpJit for Ikn Hi*- 
fnrai nf l^rleni'p Ti'nriling, TiVfirc. Ncv. r vul. 31. 
p, 13, Jllsn fie hunt Nrie.ncr, Vulfl. 7-|). 

VhyalrM riuh nf Npw York, WcrnuiwinirlnlionB Cnn- 
cfrniutf Itenminntiana in Phyatn. Prlnlcil hy ilin 

AVaouimUi, John F, Hnw llio Public will *Sulvn lhn 
PTfll.llomn nf flclcnco TcflrblllB iSctoaf Science, 
Vnl. II. p. 2(17. . . 

Thu Kianiru'MwQ of lhn n^uircimnlii m 

of Iho OulJcffn Enlranrn E?(aminallrm Donril. 
School Science, Vol. 10, |i. 31. 
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COLLEGE SE CRET S 0 CIETLES,—,Si?c I ; H A- 
TlOUNlTlKii A Ml iSolUJlllTlKH. 

COLLEGE STANDARDS. — .Sd« C.!iillkiib 
Exaaiination amj Cwith'icatiwn ILiahum; 
CoLusuifl llKquinBaiBXTiii von Admihshpn, 

COLLEGE STUDENT COOPERATION, — 

Sin) Student Life, 

COLLEGE STUDENTS, AGE OF. — See 
Giiaduation, Arm up. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS, EXPENSES OF.— 

Scq Stuuent Life. 

COLLEGES, AGRICULTURAL.—fc’uo Atilil- 

CUlxTUJUl, ISMJC’ATHIN, 

COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND.— 8ug Association vv 
Cdl.LEtlFH ANh FiiEI'ahaToiiY iSr icurji.H UP Tile 
Minima States and Maiivlanii. 

COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, ARTICULATION OF. — Tlu? iuIii- 
culioniil .lyHtein uf the Umini tfliUinirf emu- 
posed of a number of sepai'iile mislRuImiiiHj 
each built up for a Mne^ifin purpose' If cum- 
pvksca clem on lu ry luuiunls, indnslvinl acluiidy, 
commercial mdiuolN, iiiiivuraiLirrf, anil pru- 
feamuuftl wduHila. In mn\w ww.* these Lypes 
□f schools exist wiLliouL purLiiuilur referenco 
Id one another. In Lln? interest nf iiillriunry 
a Cfpniinuily is ouch your being inure ami morn 
pcrfceLcd aiming those inslifti linii.H, oMjirriully 
between Llm second nry .Hdinnls and colleges. 

Historically, unv articulation Imlwceii srr- 
on duly fiphnolfl nmi colleges is mi jiftirllinufflil-. 
Unforeseen social emergent!! M urine; we? on- 
iIqjiyuy bo liuiH Llicm nut by emilhig nut nf 
luuul entirely new agencies iiml iiiHLilUliuiiN, 
but by converting Mi a\w mirpoac whatever 
is found available. The high hcIiimiI and the 
college were at first Independent iwfommUionH. 
The academy {n,v .), which preceded the high 
school as Lhc dominant: secondary Kchnol, avua 
in most eases independent of the college, ainl in 
ninny cases a subs Li lube lor it. I Hit the rxLcn- 
sion of tin? scope of Die college and the? in¬ 
creasing frcrjiiunpy villi which the high nnlioul 
aUuleiH was gnuhuilQil into iL suggested ami 
nuulo possible a cooperative relation between 
llieni. It is mil lulu* wuudiwed at llml Huron 
limitation nod confusion Imvn all ended Dm 
adaptive process. Two types M iuHliluUuuM 
Limb Imve in non flceliun eumpeh’il for the juiuim 
body of ntudcuLs, and in anuUior linve alined 
In do each in ii« mvn degree the amuc sort 
nf service lo different, groups of Die population, 
do not without friction lake position in refer¬ 
ence tu each other, IiijLIi subordinating them¬ 
selves to n single conception. 

At the present lime must collegia base Dig 


work of their Irodinmii rlimsra iipnn tlir fnni- 
ynir high stIukiI ciMim?. WiLli Him mMicrp- 
Luiii uf llii? relation uf llie ndlrge Li? Dm lijgb 
HelmnI, Lbr? r.nllrgrs by um iuis iif ilrliuile rr- 
ijuirtnunlw for mhni^iun awk Lo ilu? Hl- 
iil'Ss nf each nimlidnti? lur lulmis-^iim. (Si e 
(.'nu.mm Uuuviukmkstk vuu Aumihhiun; I'm,. 
M:m; Hm-hxsvk Examination Uijaiiiim.) 

Tin- fir.Hl HUip in (lie eiiiniulrnibiuH nf LbU 
milijurL is L-lio riTiiKiiilinu llmt in Lin; liii;il 
lUmlv^iH Lin? rullrgi! in <li'in iitli’iil for iU hlirre.ss 
Upon Um rttirb'iiry and the integrity of Din 
HTuiulury miDi mil. If the n(*lmnl.H lire will 
conihiclnl mnl eflii’iriil, liny will ai<nd up 
well-pri pnrnl nludi'iiH; if liny jin? ileuumilixcil 
or ini’iriHMil, ilu cri Dkii'iilr' of mliiiinuiiin and 
nn eKiuniniiliiiii run IniiiMfurjn (Imism who ciiine 
frmn them inlu 111 enUi‘ge HlndentM. Tim 
ctillcgrS| Llii'ivfure, by crifiiri'iiig strictly n 
rtiiiwLimlde Hinndwril fur ndudw'um nriitvH 
their own HlamlaiilH uf HidjnlurHlilp, ami niake 
pOHaibb* llii! oxialiuicT nf a Hernniluiy acluml 
syalem with wliieli tiny may riiii|irnile. 

FurLlier, Die aiginfieiuii'e uf guml arlinilaUon 
lii'H in the iih-iil uf niuunl a I id inli-lleiliial 
devi'lnpiueuL for whir'll Llii‘ ei'llige ulumk 
Tbnt ideiil eiiiitriiiiiliilvH a gnnip of iililc, cub 
Liucil, and devulnl iriii’hiTH living ami work¬ 
ing in Hneiid and iniibii'liud loiiiinimmii 
with mi nlerl limly uf you I II mi nearly biuim- 
geniHms in age and intrllerLuttt i'i|iii|nuenl 
that the members uf thin body ituM llir line 
upon Uu*. uLher. Siirli iiUenu'lhm n*i j utvs 
Die true nillngi' life, II^ vigurmiH grnwlh 
ia impoHsibli! willinuL wurb lf)irlir*i,H; it. in 
must rlifllciilt wlini Hie ililellreluid luuuu- 
geneiLy of the almleiil body in dimlmrgiil. 
Thu numieiiL Ihifre in iiilrmluml into a ndli ftu 
clans a large pio|initiun of niiiDiri’ nimlriits, 
or of ill-prep[trad Hludcitm, Die dillieiillii'a of 
inatrueliim are eiioriimiiHb* iricrraneil, and 
Die generid poml uf the biuly wltfoh Die 
cnllegu iijiihL directly aH'ks tn Hurve is naerilirad 
lu give u clmme Di uu entirely iliRtwi'iiL rlnss. 

Three (‘lasses nf KtiulcnlH urn iihiuiHv nd- 
niilLml to collegia regularsliidi’iils, eoinliiioiied 
or ilefieieiiL siudents, mill sjii’i'iul Hlmhuls. 
There is no general ngrcemeuL us tu the inclin¬ 
ing of these terms. The chief difficulty in 
(lifteieiiliuling these elansfis arises nut of ilu? 
fuel iiml Liu? conditioned and Die HpiTiul 
mLUiIgiiLk rannnf la* viuwml from llm Hfiiin? 
angle with relatiun Lu Die seruinWy seimnl. 
It is clear thiiL all slmlelils iidniitli'd Lo eulU'gi? 
wlm nve over twenty-nne yeavs uf age do uol 
nlteeb Hie high sehurils. 'I’luy are lieymnl 
Lbe usual high aidinul uga. (lu ilu? u(lu*r baud, 
any Htudnil under Ivveuly-onc years nf age 
who Inis mil rumpMeil Hie high seliuo] enursi’is 
hI ill Lu lie IhmigliL uf ns immiiiully n upruiirliiiy 
Helmnl Htudeiit, mnl bis mhiiiHsiuii lu college 
undrr any (■laHsilientinii si'i'vcs Ln ennfiiKo 
the two fields uf nbo'iiluiii. 

The full owing ills Line tin ns «ro unw r widely 
in uflo. (I) Uegidar nUuIuiiLn. TIuh group 
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iiirlmlu.H ull fllurtciils who. have innL the full of trustees lmmt bo members of Unit dcnomitui- 

re quire me ills fur admiKsicjn, whether Hip y linn, iSyraeune University, luinijority of whoso 

pursue courses leading to degrees ur hike trustees arc by the university charter elected 

special work. (2) ComliLioimd HUukmVH, Tins by emdereniics of lit vt MvlIioiUat Episcopal 

group in cl u flea Lwu classes uf sLudenLs who (’lunch, in u n example of legal conLrul held liy 

have not met Llic full requirements for ml- the diiUumiimliuuiiL organization; the Unmir- 

mitfaiun: (n) SLurleiiLH enrolled an candid ales wily uf Chicago, whoso oluirLcu 1 requires two 

for a degree; (6) h Indents under twenty-oiin Lliinln nf the trim teen Lo be members of regular 

yearn uf ago not cftiulidnteH for a degree, Ink- Baptist churches, i« an example of cuiitrnUixcd 

log special work. (J) Special students. Thin in ademiiniimtioiiul mninberHliip. Tim Univcr- 

gruup includes nil students over Iwunty-oiiD Hily iiMVoohIci 1 , whidi is governed by trustcca 

years nr age who are not can did a Ion for a degree clccLcd by the Presbyterian Synod of Ohio, 

nml who have not mot the rcrjuireniDjUs for throw fourth. 1 ! or whom must lie Presbyterians, 

mi mission. . combines both methods of control, The con- 

Tlii: normal group needs a brief explanation. trol by the denominational body exists in two 

Tliin cUwsifiriithni embodies three main Lypes: hundred Americuiu and Canadian colleges, 

— (1) .Students admitted in Lo the freshman emss which are principally LIioho nominated with 

upon a high school certificate, having completed denominations uf the episcopal and presbyter¬ 
ies Lhan the full four-year high school couvhp. ini polity; the control through a dcnoinina- 

Tho practice of instiluliouH in ilici number uf tioiinl test exists in HI) American aa I leges, 

defidcnclcH which may be porniitLed vurius. In principally those founded by deiinmiimLioiui 

^rjinu cases students are aaanptnd with as much which have no administrative authority higher 

ah ft yeur’a work below the stilled requirements, than the congregational meeting. Tlic com- 

(2) .Students who have com pie led a a tin Inc- lunation of both methods of control is. rare, 

tnrily a four-year Jiigh nclmul course, but who In Llic Roman Catholic milages a religious 
have been conditioned hctnmse they ara not tent upon Llic IruaUies never legally exists, and 
able lo offer the specific subjects fur ndmiH.dun. the board uf trustors in generally' legally self- 
TIuih, attlie University of Minnesota 1,1 uni is perpetuating, but the fact that Lhe trustees ara 

arc required of till sludunLs admit Ini Lo Lhe almost invariably professed members of tlio 

Department of Literature and Arts. No rcligimin communal order which founded the 

uluikul is admitted vvlici d<JCH not present thin cullega vesta Lhe Kovuruiiumt of the college, 
amount of secondary school work, Tim uni- through the vows of Lhe trustees, actually in 
varsity requires, however, ilmt 4 units Hlmll Lho order. There arc in Lho IJiiiLed iStutes 
1 1 □ offered in English, 1 in algebra, mid 1 and Canada nearly two hundred such lloinan 
in plane geometry, A atudeiiL may bu con- Catholic colleges, 

diUoiuul under lho mien of Una umvendly Lo While all o( the early collegiate fmmdiiLioaH 
mi extent nut In exceed 1.5 unilu of tliiH speei- in America owed their origin In religious iu- 
licil work, provided that bin total high hcIiuuI finance, a legal control by a dunniniinitinn as 
credit amounts to fully 15 iiiilLh. (H) StudoiiLg such seldom existed. Tlio presence of Lho 
who have completed in secondary schools or ministers of certain towns upon tlio Harvard 
under private Inborn all lho aUuliea required Board of Overseer a (founded HIM) and the 
for admission, bub who have failed in lho visitatorial power of Llm Bishop of Loudon over 
entrance examinations Lo pass all these sub- William and Mary College (10UH) were pri- 
jccls. This group of conditioned aLuileiita is marily regulations of eULe, Lliough the ulli- 
ccinfined almost exclusively to the institutions mate object was to pcvpotuaLo uefiniLc rdL 
which admit only by examination, such ns gioua views su\d ovgauif.alion as svell as to sr- 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, MnBHanluiflolLa cure learned governors. Tho same objeelH 
Inslitule nr Technology, IladelilTo, Stevens promiitod Llic rule for a clerical inajoriLy in 
Institute, Yale, ITnvcrfurd, and Bryn Mawr. tlio Yale Board of Fellows (1701), Princeton 

University (17-ld, then tlio College nT NcwJer- 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, RE- hoy), the University uf Pcm^ylvnmn (17S5). 
LIGIOUS OR DENOMINATIONAL CON- and Dartmouth College (1700), never had 
TROL OF. — Two thirds of the 7oU inslitu- any legal uniinocliun with nny ilonomiiuiLiini, 
Huns in the United MLjiLgh ami Canada nonnally Brown UniverHity (17(H), with a charier 
termed colleges aro urgnnieiilly eontrollud by requiring a nmjuriLy of Baptists on both gov- 
ndiginUH dunumiiinUnua. Thin eon Lrid in ex nr- evning hoimlw, is the envliest cnae of u legal 
cisud geuurnlly in one of two forms: either Llm denominational control nf a college in America, 
college is within Lhe legal control or the ilcnmn- The minim fur thin control, like lhe rciusnn for 
iimtiou through Llio power of an eceleHiiiHtical Lho renuiremeuL that Lhe IiiUgerx College pres- 
iixwMiilily or digintnry to elect, nominntn, or iilcuL (1700 as (Jiioon'fl College) bn Duteli lie- 
ctmlirm Urn election of nmajqrily of the board formed, ami tho Columbia College president 
of trustnen of Lhe college; or llm government nf (1751 an King's College) by a nimlracfc with 
the college is irreinovahly vested in tlio incin- Trinity Parish, Now York City, ho Church uf 
lierHlup of n specified ilenomiiiatiou through a England, waH Lo protect a minority religious 
legal requirement that a majority of Llic hoard body in the community, 
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The policy of a dcnamiimliuw IcRulIy ton- 
trolling a college therefore beffnn a* a prolcc- 
iivc measure. Where a ihmomiimLiim wad 
dominant such a legal aufeguard wiuuiot con- 
shlcrnl to he iHWPHtfary. A mwon wimilar Lo 
limb in which il originated will account for llic 
Inter growth of the practice, In tin 1 lir«t half 
nr Llic niiiclnciilh century Imimlcra uf colleges 
uftcii felt that they must itpi:L a bulwark 
against Llic college being ijiiietly ciipturvil by 
the religious infidelity w I licit arose at the 
period nr the French Uevoliilinn; tliero wan 
ulso Boilie rout of other demminmluma. Tu- 
iluy Lhc aLrmiROal oigmnriil advanced by the 
defaulters id the policy in Hint legal eonlrui by a 
church boily nr churchmen id 11 wise precaution 
ngniiiHt Llic jiilrmhielimi into Llic college gov¬ 
erning board of wen who under the guise of rec¬ 
onciling divergent upininn.y on minor mat torn 
will aLlompL lo introduceaspiril hostile In the 
fumlunieiiLal facta upon which historic Clirla- 
liuuity rcsta. 

Anunig the more prominent iuuLiluliana le¬ 
gally under Liu* gnvernnicnl of their ronpeiitivn 
den oiiiimi Lions lire lhc following: Unimidly 
of Cjiicnffn (two thirds of trustee*) nnidl lie 
IJupLfcta); IItown University (mujorjLy n[ gov¬ 
erning hoards must lie Raplists); Colby Col¬ 
lege (imijoriLy of Lmsteca iniidt he Ilaptiwls); 
IUyo Mivwr Callege (all uf LvusLvvH irniftt he 
Quakers); llnvcrford (Allege (all id trustees 
murjb he Quakers); Nor Lb western University 
(ninjurity of trustees iniiNt be Methodists); 
.Syracuse University (majority of LiuhLcch 
ideated tiy Methodist cmiCurGttwwl; Huh tun 
University (Uvo thirds of truss Lei is must lir; 
MeUmdisH; Vanderbilt University (elecLinn 
nf truntcpd musL ho nniilirincil hy ‘Southern 
MellmdiKt Education llmml); Trinity C’ul- 
legc, N. CJ. (two think of trustees elected by 
AIulli odist conferences); LafayelLo College 
(detlkin of trustees mu at be confirmed by 
Prcjiliylcriun iSynod); University of Woos ter 
(trustees elected liy Presbyterian synod, Ibrco 
quarters must be Presbyterians) I Dike Unrest 
College ((‘lection of trustees must ha confirmed 
by Presbyterian synod); Queans' UuivcraUy, 
ICiii gist oil, Out., (Unco (jiiurLarg of trustees 
must he Pveabyhwmiud; University nf Nolvo 
Lamp (Homan CnLliolir Order of Uie Holy 
Cross); Holy Cross Coll pro, Georgetown 
University, and Fui'dlmin University (the 
Jesuit Order); University nf llie Smith (Lrustees 
uru bitfluips uf Upiscnpid Church and rpjmtsen- 
la Lives of Episropal dioceses); Kenyon Col¬ 
lege (imijnvity uf trustees lire bishops nf Epis¬ 
copal Cliureh and ruprcsenlulivos of Episco¬ 
pal dioenses). Also within the University of 
Toronto are foil era loci noil egos governed 
respectively by llir* Church of England mul 
tar, Mv.LhmUst (’luivf.h. 

The colleges or the Roman Catholic Church 
nml Df the Methodist Episcopal Church prob¬ 
ably aLillicI highest in tlio value of their praper- 
Ilea and endowment, the institutions connected 


with lbe diureliVH nf the Northern ltnplisl 
('unvonlioti also having Jurgi? re.sou rues. Thu 
Cinigregnliwud idmrebes and Oir ouvenil so- 
cioiica uf Fricudo urn smaller religions bodies 
jiriHHt'.Hwiug fioni para Lively large oil un alum ul 
uatuldislmiouU, The Uefnrnied (Jliurvli iu 
Amerini, nod the Church of the Ifnllcil 
Urelhnm in Christ 11W1 eimlroi vobegiiiLc 
pi|ui|iment wliiuli in large in proportion Lo their 
inemllei'Hhip, On lln‘ oilier haiul, very Tnv 
collegi H nru couneet'-Tl hy legal tlun with the 
ProtonLuiiL Epinetipal Clmreli in tlm United 
iSlulvs. Uiiw leasnu appurenUy fur ibis is the 
oouei-iiLriiliun of the edueiiLiijiml enurgics of 
Unit oliureli ltiiuii rjecuudury mrIiiioIm. M, ti, 

COLLEGES, COEDUCATION IN'. — Sco 
WuMKS, lIlOUEU L'hlUCATUlX UV. 

COLLEGES, COMMERCIAL. — See Com- 
M^iu;iAL El uoatiuk. 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. — Sec Wo- 
MAN, HimiKIL Euuuatuis uf. 

COLLEGES, FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
AMERICAN.—Son UnivkiihiTIkh, Timikiun 
Stuubnts J^ A.muiucan. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH SCHOOLS.— 
If the ciLtliedral uburclicu furni^hnl the muihL 
iiiiLimU mill chief Hidionls nf WrHieni Eurnpo 
dming the Middle Agrn, aome nT the enJIegiaLi; 
nliurclioa were not Tar almrl of lliein in uu- 
tupuly^aiul ww. Uw uudu Huuiees ut supply 
ofaclmola. In Kughmd the emly ndlugiute 
rlmvehes like IWyverley, Rniun, nod SmilliweU 
in the Narlli, f 'ruilituu niicl Twyiielmin, nfier- 
wahlH Oiiist (')niruii, Hauls, in tin* Smilli, 
mid CluvUer in the Miillainla wi re pm Imps 
cither ex-eiiLhcdiulH or ernuleil us sueondury 
biBbop'KKiiUK. Uipun, due to Wilfrid, and Crmli- 
Lcjii were LTrUihiJy hiiHi, Suuthwull in NoL- 
lingliatiiHiiire v-iia dciluml Lo have been ail 
ancient nrcliiejiiHcopul srie of llie ArehbisJiop 
nf York by tlieCunuuLiaioikers who reparLetl mi 
it at Uh diiiHCilutitm, [Icncn uulwully tlicsu 
collcKcs have rcLaliicil the .schools wliieh they 
had eel \\\) when limy wltp cut bed rata. Thn 
rest being nullegpH of Keenlar eunons. thmigli 
the word ,J erdlcge 11 (i/.u.) is of niifcli Inter dale, 
inaiuLained ychnnlH in miiLuLinii oT the I'allie- 
tlnd choir lies on whieli they worn modeled. 
The bulk id the, early grnupin due in lhu lunlU 
century^ In I'ingJiiiuJ a large inihilicr of Lhem 
owe Lhcir exisleuce pruludily, like Wunvick, 
to Kilwurd the Elder and his sisler fTIlelfledli, 
tin! Judy of the Mei'eiuiis who eHtablislu il /l 
diaiu uf bur^ nr CnrUliv.d Iuwiim, uh ,^Uimg- 
Imlrls uguiiiHl Urn Duiiph, when they mum- 
rimwed the Midlands and Ibu North frnni 
Ilium [rum fU 2 imwanlH. Oxfurd, Jlriilgiiurtli, 
Warwick, lledrurd, Tiumvorth, StalTord, Lei¬ 
cester, Derby arc all towns which thcac two fla 
treated and which arc round nTtor Lhc Cunqiiast 
11 D 
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with fliicieiiL colleginlo churches with ancient 
Bchoola forming purl of their foundation. 
Among those, imputed to Athclstmi, who pur¬ 
sued the mime policy, me Durham, afterwards 
changed to a inuiiuHfin cathedral, Beverley 
Minster, mid Ilury .Si. Edmund's, the lust aTLr r- 
wardi elmnfli'il into a inunuHtpry. .Southwell 
Minuter in aLUibuLed Ln King Edgar, or more 
currently End gar, uhmiL U58, An era nr mon¬ 
astery Cimiuliug fuul conversion nf nluirdwH 
of neculnr caiimiH into momnUcricH followed. 
But sporadic eullcgmU' churches were being 
founder! right up to the Conquest, among the 
lalcaL being Si. Marlin's-Ie-Erand, London, 
and Holy Cross. Waltham, founded by King 
Harold when earl in 1000, Nmv iL ifl true that 
of all the,ic in only two ifl there direct evidence 
of aohacds attached In them before the Con¬ 
quest, Warwick and Waltham. AL Warwick a 
royal writ of the year 1123 of Henry I, con¬ 
firmed In tho Church oT Ml Saints the pchnol 
or Warwick (fleofaj Il'micfci, the word 11 school” 
is nearly always in llic plural up to the Refor¬ 
mation in formal documents) as it was in Lite 
time of King Edward, and in the days of his 
father and brother. At Waltham, a canon 
expelled to make room for regular canons in 
1077, given mi account of tljn fuundaLinu |jy 
Harold, who imported a Hclundnmalor from 
Li&gc, whose Hrm l .rtlsij Hclionlnmatcr, tnughL tha 
liisLorinn. Hut there is a great clout of indirect 
evidence of fldioula in ninny of those plncca ns 
Huuii as records begin, not as new iriHtitnlion.i, 
but casually ns going cuunenm. If Hyueo per- 
mil Led. mimermiH exam pled noulcl lie cited from 
Franco and Germany. It is enough to rnouLion 
the collegiate church of St. HUane at PiulUm, 
at which liililcgnrrt wan teaching from 1024 
to 1020, when Kulbert, Hhrtinp of Chortles, 
summoned him there, TUn synodal decrea 
of Pone Eugeuiim II, in 820, directing the es¬ 
tablishment of teachers in nlj places whero 
LhcrcwnH n necessity, no doubt included places 
where there were collegiate churches as being 
places where schools were necessary. In the 
twelfth century there are copious references to 
schools in many of the places jncnLioncd, 
pnrtly con firm a Li mis of the Nunn an lords, 
lartly owing Ln the passion nf the century 
or substituting regular for secular canons, the 
latLcr now parting with the control of their 
schools though not without a struggle. Thus 
at Christ ClumiUv TTiuiLh, there appears in LUIS 
a con firm uli on to Hilary, dean and Llin canons 
of Christ Church, Twyneham, by tho Norman 
lord nf nil ihoir poWsmona, including tlm 
school of thn same town, ns they were granted 
to his father by Henry I, at tim beginning nf 
his reign. At Derby, on the other mi ml, llin 
hialiop confirms Lo the new abbey of Derby 
about Jlfifl Lhnir pnssesHinna, iucludiug tho 
flchnol of the fiamn town ua granted by William 
of the April Heard ami himself. At Hertford, c. 
1100, Nicholas, Archdeacon of Bedford, na a 
canon of St, Paul's there, in a document cn- 


Lorctl in the chartirtnry of the abbey of N'ewn- 
lu\m 11 confessed fl that " Bedford School 
(iScolas Red.) which I have held for some Lime 
with the consent of my fellow canons is of 
the right anil appurtenant Lu St. Paul’s, and 
therefore I have voluntarily resigned it Lo the 
regular ouiioiin of tlmt churchwho were 
nflerwardH moved out to Newnlmin. 

The old colJugiule churches wore after Lhe 
CniupieHt uigiuiiml uuir.h like the cathedrals, 
with four nrincinul persons insLcad of Lwo, 
Sn we 11ml at Beverley provont, preccnloT, 
schnolinafller,afterwards called (duuieellor, and 
sacrist nr Lreusuror; nml the schoolmaster ap¬ 
pears nluuit 1100 as Hie hero of n talc which 
results in ML John of 11 ever Icy miraculously 
curing him of his Jove for a preLty girl he had 
aeon in church. In Llw. fourteenth century, 
when iLs earliest chapter minute book begins, 
we find copinu.i references to the grammar 
School, the ehuneellnr appointing the master ns 
usual, and the chapter confirming his monopoly 
of Hchnol keeping in ihoir liberty, which ex¬ 
tended for Lhrnn leagues round Lho minster. 
The master had, it appears, the right of creaLing 
bachelors in the school 8a [it Tliprm anil 
.Southwell as surui na the chapter books arc 
extant Llin schools appear: the grammar school 
vtmler the chancellor h, the song Behool under 
the precentor's patronage. 

A good mniiy new culleginte churches were 
created just idLer the Conquest, such as that at 
IlftHtings, whore a cullegiute church was fomulcil 
ill the new casLlc; and the grammar school was 
placed under one canon and the song school 
under another, wlm nre named. At Pontefract 
it is not cUsllv whether it wan n wholly new 
crentian, when, in the time of Llio first Norman 
Archbishop oT York, a Lucy grunted the school 
o[ ltirkby-P on Infract to Uic enHcgiale ebiircrh 
of St, Clement in the castle which ho bad 
fomuled. There were not many additions made 
Lo Lho number of collegiiUc nliureliuH [hiring llin 
twelfth mid the first hair of Lho thirteenth 
century, the various uew orders of Cluiducs, 
Oih LnrniaijH, Augiisliiiijin canmm, anrl friur.s 
being more in fashion. But about I2fi() a re¬ 
vulsion in hivnr of the colleges of secular clergy 
took place, ftiitl thenceforward Lu the Ilufur- 
malion no quinquenniinn, perhaps no.single year, 
passed without an addition to their number,— 
especially if wc include, as we ought, lhe erdleges 
(q.ej at Lho uiu voifii Lies, — uud the re Co re to lho 
number of schools. There was an even grant el 
destruction nT Llieir records at their di.ssiduliou 
in 1517 ihim there was of tho mmnuiliws 
Kevnn years before. Hut cumigh remains lo 
nlmw tlmt wbetlier wo look to Hour Ion in York¬ 
shire, founded uhnuL 12011, to Aunldund in Pur- 
JmiUj founded in 12.S3, to St. Thomas or Glasney 
in Cornwall at Penryu, founded or enlarged in 
1207, to OLtery SL. Mary in Devonshire, nil 
foundations of Idaho pa, □»* to Mcttinglmm, 
Suffolk, founded in i'H\ by John Walter nf 
Norwich, to Stoka-by-Claro, SufTolk, founded in 
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MID by Edmund ISarl nf Murcili, lo Follieriiigay, 
foil ruled in 14-17 by Edward of York, or Hi Urc- 
con College, founded by lleiny Y1I1 in 1542, in 
nil of them n*o fi juI it gi n miliar school mill a 
Hong bcUqqI part of the fauudullau. MctLiug- 
ham, it ifj truci, sccmnd by HOI to have di.s- 
cliarf^nd its duly vicariously by bounlingflidiohirs 
at Ikccleu to attend tho flclninl Ilium IhiL Ibh 
was exceptional. It limy bn hk.huhum l that 
whcio there avo no statutes or iu* counts extant 
to prove the existence of the schools, they ilicl 
not exist. TJin only different’!? between Llieso 
iatnr colleginlo churches Mill the* older ones wan, 
that they were not ns a rule endowed with 
such great cBlfttes. Hu t that wins chiefly because 
the early ones were endowed when land wan still 
at |irjtirLo value. In these newer colleger Llie 
members were called chaplains or fellows iuslend 
of secular canons. Thu returns In the chantry 
commissioner at tho dissolution in 1517 show 
that moat of them djd their duty of school keep¬ 
ing effectively. The Act of Dimuliilicin. provided 
for the continuance oT the grammar schools of 
collegiate churches, and commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to assign lands out of the dissolved 
colleges for tho support of the hcIiooJs, ami 
" meanwhile 11 to continue to pay the masters 
the Blinmuls they were then receiving. Unfor¬ 
tunately same colleges warn dissolved under Ihu 
Monasteries Dissolution Act of J .5 JO, which con- 
Lallied no such provision, Unfortunately also 
the treasury of Edward YI was in such nlrnitH 
that in Llnj Inrgo majority oT cases tho " menu- 
while ,J became always, the bilcrim. order wllh 
nal followed by a permanent grant, and tlioati- 
pends of £0 or £10 or £12 a year, which were 
not lmd pay in 15-17, by 1000 became meager, 
and by 1700 nothing. The accounts of the 
Crown revenues far the various counties siuiw 
most of these payments duly nuule and Llie 
schools fairly nourishing un La tlm reign uf 
Charles II, and some are still paid iiL tho orig¬ 
inal mto. Hut of the two hundred or ao colle¬ 
giate grriminor schools axis Ling in 1517 few bnvo 
survived to our day as efficient aocoiiiliiry 
schools, In some eases, later benefactors came to 
rescue, Most have either dwindled iuLo elemen¬ 
tary schools or exhibition funds In secondary 
schools, or have disappeared altogether. Thus 
while Christ Church, HaiiLs, Waltham, FoLher- 
ingay, iSfcoke-by-Clavc, and MoLtiugUam school a 
have disappeared altogether, mid Home of Llie 
others which it would bo invidiuiiH to mention 
barely struggle on, Beverley ami Tflmwiirlh ni'o 
doing modest work, not perhaps in the flume 
relative position as before., but ILlpon and War¬ 
wick and Derby are fltill flourishing on LI in mum? 
endowments. as they enjoyed n thousand yours 
ago. Leicester, with now endowments, in ex¬ 
tremely .successful as a local school, while Jlctl- 
fmd, thanks to obtaining at the dissolution nn 
cudownicnt from lands belonging tonCarLliusinn 
nionnstcry, Die London Char tori ioiutb, now flour¬ 
ishes in tho forehead of the morning sky as one 
of tho great public schools, with a girls' school 


rtpmlly fliiccnHHfuJ, and flecund grade uiul chs 
limitary schunls uUndu'd, Jim this .single in¬ 
stall m only cnmhptaufl llm loss which utlin.i 
mifTnmi by nut being unendowed, nn inLemjnl in 
1517. A, I'\ L. 

COLLOQUIES, COLLOQUIA, — A LfU’iii 
which lliindi'y ungiimi'H in the iihinil iin ndln- 
qiiimns, applied particularly hi L|din Lr\IJ iouLh 
ii^ dialogue. form, lief cm* tUi- inveiUiiiu uf 
printing, oral iiioIIiiuIh of I niching rilled su¬ 
premo, imd the cmiverHiLlioiiul nii'llmd whs 
L hmtfmu a imlurul Niirviviil when lexLbnuks 
were prliiLed. Tim CuUnomn tfrhuluMicti in 
Latin and Civeuk date back t» Kmmm Imies. 
Ill the lentil century there in a Cnltutfuif nf 
Archbishop yElfrii; (r/.e.) and lii.s pupil vKIfrin 
Bata, consisting of emiverujitimiw in Liilin and 
Anglo-Saxon IjoIutni Llm teacher und nil Mir Is 
of people, Hiich i m Llic fudiohiv, plowman,xhep- 
huril, burner, fifdmr, inerelmid, shnemuker, 
RUiitli, iiurl ho an, curb drsmliiug lw» mu-upaUun, 

Unlecllisiim (r/.r.) m e a spreSiilized form uf llie 
colluquy, nuinely, \\ diabigue between nnmler 
and pupil with a view In llie fllmrU'sL aiirl musi 
cxjicL expoMlion of (be rmiiu pnirdfl of [lie sub- 
jeel ihnmtUiV uf lUKlriudinn. Hut tberellmpiy 
proper — Llie Heimj.Hsuiien anil pip.si-Hnuii.s~ 
anpinc collmpiy—wuu (he upeciid nirlboil fur 
direct early niHlrurtimi in Latin apniking. Tlie 
two chm-sieiil warlw earlical taken in the grain- 
mm' Bull uni were Uiuero’s Wpwllei< ami nelru- 
lions, and Tereuce'fl fuiflirliVx — bacaustc llieKn 
formed Hiiiiulilu iulrudiietiium tu Lhe pliniKUH 
far faimlnu- iulercnurse in Lului mieukiuR. Aa 
early as 152S C:n-diual Wnlsey, in bin dimdiims 
Lo the lieadmn.sLi.Tuf lpxwiefi grnnimiir flfbiml, 
mjiiircd Hpecial attention In In* paid In Terence, 
uiul in rcpviiLiuR the svuiiUuf (lie apeukui’M iu tlm 
scenes, the boy wan tu be made In n|ieak " with 
all nossiblc co^ , eetl 1 c^Hfl. ,, Hut Cieern’K Epiulk* 
ntul Tercmm'a pluuses in Mu* jdiiyn were np in¬ 
complete ef|ijijnut‘iiL for Latin speulcing. They 

required supplemonUng.lirslly, they 

coiitaiued much Lhat was mil easenlial for Ihn 
earliest .stages of Latin aponking. ami seeundly, 
and chiefly, becaiiHc, lining wriLLcii with ainiB 
rjuito apart from the erhu-aiiuiiftl une uf Inter 
ages, ibey did not can lain the hiibjcet nmllei’ 
of Llie anlinary runvcrsalion of the hjxlrenLli 
century; and if I^ilin wps tu bevomo, uh the 
Hunni&mncc writ era fwvonlly desired uiul i‘ ( v- 
necLotl it Lu bceoiun, the uiiivui'Kid leurjual 
language, it whn nei-essnry tliuL Ihinmy sbuubl 
be eultivaUul in Hchonl pupil*, un nil Urn lujiii-H 
likidy Uj iwiae in nil Undr daily life ami init^iila, 
both in and milddi* llie Hrdninl. J-'ur thin 
purpoHe the rof/n/pmw were, written In ivnmly 
Urn dcfmrt, udiieli it wn* iinpussible In supply 
from imrcly imeimiL nhiMsienl KimrcmH. LueLltiT, 
though Latin apeakiiig Imd prevailed in the 
medieval schools, it hail degiuieniliHl tun <pfl.i'H 

into baulmmuH " tloR'Iialin," and it mpiiinlu 
emiptanL .strugglo of Liu? Hoiiui^uneo sfliiilairt 
Lo suppress tlie fiuivival.H uf Lin? nbl, ineurreeL 
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vulgarisms, the nonluh rrrfiri, which every wliara 
abounded. Accordingly the bent nebular* often 
turned Llieir energies inLu providing colbquin in 
which correct Latin, founded a* nearly ns pu.H- 
sihh*. im the model of CiccMu uml Terence idumlil 
lie lihi? 1 1. lienee the two dmtkrtila of the 
fuUtKjnimn were (1) rurrecL Ijiliu,*u lih In reform 
nil micieiil bmlnmm* word* ami expressions; 
(2) fiuiiiliur subject inuLler, no an In make the 
colloquy li reully useful textbook, p;lviu^ the. 
Latin words ami phrase* In describe what wan 
must mtili’il in eon vor.sn linn, ho l\h to bring 
HijiilH In the jiij.siliori uf hr-hifl not only pure, 
iiiL also lliii'iit LuIiihhI*. From the historical 
point nf view, these enn.snlnnUiuiiH are iuiw 
altered in order nf importunin'. Tin? cullorplie* 
are fur us of prime siguifiennee bemuse liny re¬ 
veal the detail* or llie everyday life ami environ¬ 
ment uf leacher* uiirl imp'll*,—mdimil lire, uni- 
ver.-rily lire, us well oh linme life, — the intercuts 
of bov* uml Kirin, Lliejr relation* Ui earli oilier, 
their uspivnlimw, their wiKCvwt ami failure, their 
attiLinle In the neaileniin, learned, Hiieirtl, reli- 
k’hhis, ctbieul, mid even im\iLicni nlnmi|ilieie of 
their lime*. They in ay he regarded na vnlu- 
ahle, riluealinmil historical duciimnils. 

The Ural nf the aerie* nf Hemussiuiec collo¬ 
quies in Ute Mnnwile .SY/io/ns/ir/fm, eumpnsed be¬ 
tween 117li uml MSI, cmifainmg dialogue* 
between university Hludeuls nl Heidelberg. 
Tlie innsi unlHlmnliiiK example* nf rullerllmiH uT 
colloquies jn e |irnliiili|y those of Kruxuiu* (rpr.), 
Petrus Mnsvllimu*, Vive* P/.r.), Gustellinu (i/.rj, 
uml Mat nr in Orilier (Mil ini ml us Cur de¬ 

vilish liruHtiiu*' ('ulliUjuiti (first edition 1510) 
have limi rend cuiitiniimHl.v *iniT Lheir np- 
pcaimier, bemuse they abound in *ly hmnnr 
and lenill llie HpiriL nf Lite lime*. Smile uf hi* 
cnlUumies seem rulher devised fur adults than 
for children nr youth, but iS 'civet t Mattie* 
have been edited bir Win arhuulrmnn, even 
down in an edition which appeared in MHJti 
from Hie University Press, Cambridge, England, 
edited hy (L M, Eilwimk Moreover, Emsuitw 
himself stules tliul sonic uf llie a ullni lilies were 
especially written by him for " backward 
pupil*.” The cnlluquic* of Peter Moscllmiux, 
called the PmUiluffiu (IMS), though less well 
kimwu Ulan those nf Erasmus, give u clever 
aiu'uiuit of iieiiijejnic life, ollering the emiversa- 
Luiuh in Lullu uf students at Leipzig, giving 
gnLphie iimmnL* nf Lliu ,f pour" HliidealH, 
almost ill their wU.V end In wind off Htnmitiim 
ami «ellii»K the wherewithal in live uml utmly 
by fouil fra mi rich men'* I allies, by begging, 
nr liy awaiting I hr lime of the ureal Fair, ivlieu 
merchant* runic from tin: JnrullLv nf their 
homes twinging home supplies, nr putrim's mih- 
aidii:s. The ri'i'lilessnes* nf (ha uLiidonl* nil 
rccniviiijjj ln?l[i - in at once apeinlinp: lavishly 
on hcer, uml iiimiseinenLH.micli im LliceircuH — fa 
vividly | j nr L rayed. 'J'Jie well in il colloquy wfl 
furlhev developed hy Yives (i;.r.) in his L\cit- 
ciintw (Lj.'JII). He defjicls, by buys' cmiversu- 
Lioii«j life in llie linme, the boy with his brothers 
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and sinters at play, on the way to school, in 
school, and the Lopics iiitcrotitinK him there. 
All tile suiroundines of the hoy 1 * life find a 
|jlacc r the building nf a new bonne and a tour 
in it from lop to butlom, a cookahop tuul kit¬ 
chen in the hoy's Lown. There is u description 
of a royal palace, uml an account of the prince 1 * 
ediicalimi (Philip of Spain, who afterwards 
married Queen Mury or Lnglaiid). A love of 
nature bursts out at time*, as, for iuHtaucc, 
in ii Jmisehack journey on u holiday. There is 
much Immur, liluvuvy aspiraviun, the llenni*- 
aniicif spirit, hut iL i* an iuspiriiiK hoy'n book. 
UiLsU’llioii (LuLiuizeil as Cawtalio) pub¬ 

lished Ids Ditiluyurn «S*ncr£i in French and Latin 
in 15 KL liy this Lime the Protestant He farmers 
were intent On contimiinR the Leaching of Lnlin 
with subject maLter of a rcligioua nature in 
accord wiLh llnforinution view*. Caalcllion'a 
Dialogue* arc entirely Hcriplurnl in topic; the 
must iiupoitiuiL incident* of Scripture history 
arc Him lied from the hoy's point of view. The 
bank was very popular, both on the Continent 
uml in England. It was an excellent intro¬ 
duction Lu the Hilda histories, and was written 
in floor! Latin. The C'ullvqnin of Maiurin 
Cnrdiei* (f/j\) (Cnrderiu*) was nubliahcd at 
Lyons f Jfili l), but wn* the product of Conlrriu*' 
hiiifl Helmolmaster’a life in Pari*, Hordeaux, 
Geneva, rilrelehiiifl over a pei-iod of sixLy year*' 
oliscrvnlhm nf boy*. The Colloguin tnrouflli- 
mil describes sclionllin^'ri' life. It i* the most 
comprehensive nceouut of boy* obtain able for 
the aevvntcentU century. They are mainly 
Genevan boy* — but they stand far the Puritan 
boy Lhrniifllmul Europe, Tlui f'(jlhayuic-t show 
in inmunparabJe wealth of detail the action nf 
rhdviiiHin tm tin 1 homo and .school life, ami the 
reacUim uf its religious and ethical dodrinen an 
lioy* p mil tire*, They supply details uf schonl- 
niA*levs’ nivn* mid metbndu, ami Riven familiar- 
itV with Hie psyclinlnflioiil iLspeclsof teacher and 
langliL. Tlumflh they tlisriose Cnlvinistic rigor, 
therei *n lnve ofeliildmi intermixed,Turn paral¬ 
lel Ln which we must puss forward to Pestalowi. 
The picturvs whirli are presented of the various 
types of children gathered in the educational 
center nf religious refugees nt Geneva makes 
the bunk varied and vulmibfa, lL in unique in 
iLu presentaliou uf the aim to transfer the idea 
of u lUnivrary iuUi the s'tiluud. It is uol, per- 
Imp*, ton in noli lu say, Um l a* a sehnol lexu 
bonk in 1’nglish grainniur schools, for the 
younger classes, t’nrihaiuH’ (Vfdfnfljn'r.i waa 
Hei'iiml niily in its extensive use to the lliblc and 
llie (‘uleeiihm, during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Onllnnuira wevft extant in ilm eighteenth ruul 
early niiieleeiiili centuries, bill the rmlijcct 
matter changed to general Information, and 
elementary scientific instruction. They were 
writ ten in the vernacular, and bee aim; scrappy 
ami fiagminUuvy. They Iasi tlui aid interest of 
the sixteenth- ami .sevenLreiith-eeiilury type. 
The instruct)omd side id the old colloquies wag 
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directed to llie acquisition hi Latin na a spoken 
language. The subject, mailer, therefore, was 
necessarily concerned iviLli nil that appealed to 
the interest, the humor, the HumuuidiugH, ami 
the nature of llio child. They therefore hud u 
keen human side. In many ways, they afford 
suggestions for the direct leaching of lunplingo 
tD-ilay, irnilntiB mulMirffo, and fur the historical 
student, they disclose Che auliiciiUi which were 
considered by experienced teachers to bo of m- 
Ici-cst to the children of those centuries. 

E. W. 

RBfer^ncflB r ~ 

JlAll-fcV, N. ^rqsTJlTIS 1 Ig/lDifl frill Afar Ctilloquici. 
tGVnsgow, tB77.) 

DinTiutJLi', JJ. A (( Afalurin Cordivr £j /’-fiJnsn^jiein ciiC 
r hei fe* jirimers C'aii’fuiH/ps. (Ffins, 1B70J 
HoblJei \ 1 A, Di'a Jfrfci'fUWicn 'SehtiicrQcsprttdie ilrr //u~ 
jjjnriia/cn, (Ilerliu, JJiliUJ 

MAPflt:niBAO, Tj. Lcs CaWo^ucs Scoiairca du gciziftinp 
jVi'fi etc. crnrla. 1A70.J 

'NYx’CVaw. Tkts E'jvflluh timmmiiT ScJi&dU to 

WO. (CniiiUririac, 100H.) 

Tudor SchofllbQv Life . (tonJon, 1D07.) 

WoonwAnn, IV. Jl. jSfurffri in Education (luring fAtf 
?tcmiissmic<\ (Cambridge, 1DQ0.) 

COLOMBIA,EDUCATION IN,— Colombia, 
republic, area about 500,000 square miles; 
population, 4,3^3,500. Capital, Bogota, impiu 
liLtiQU, 1QQ,QQ0, 

Uj’ the constitution of 1580 the Rovoroignly 
of the former slates or Colombia. was nbolhihcd 
and the departmental aystam adopted, hhn'dar 
to iJuit of JJolmrt. The? chief executive or 

f iovornora of the dcpnrtmcJiLs (U in mini her, 
aw of Doe. 10, 1\)00) are appointed by thd 
Freffhlciit. While Llie Joenl amn into trillion is 
lima closely tied to the mitral tmllmiiLy, tha 
departments have retained iho independent 
mating cm Mil of their 11 nan rial affairs. Al¬ 
though cducnlion hits been officially recognized 
by Lno organization o[ a minis try uf public 
instruction, on account of Urn repealed revolu¬ 
tions and gen cm 1 mlcnud d iso rdew, little prog¬ 
ress lms been made in Lhc work of cslublisjiing 
public ftfhoolfl. Religion* Jiberty is assured by 
Llie co tuliLutUan^ hut Ilia uaLum. Is ltaaian (Xllm- 
lie, and the Church and its aiixilimy agencies, 
the teaching orders, have practically controlled 
education. 

In U)06 public education was represented by 
a few primary sehupls iji the citim, which me 
graluitoua nm\ supported by municipal funds, 
ami by lunmnl sehnuto in five depart men to 
main (uined by departmental appropriations. 
Secondary education w conducted almost 
exclusively by church neb noto, ivjiich iu- 
cUidwl elementary diviMons, As a vvdc Lheso 
euhciolfi arc? Hiih.siihzwl from Lite public treasury. 
The tatal attend mice at tho various schools and 
colleges was estimated lo ho aliorU 2 J 0,000. 

In Llie year lu which (lie above statistics 
relate, i,c. H)0G, tho Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was authorized to formulate a plan for the 
coinpictq reform uf puhlioeducation with a view 
to adapting it to the practical demands of tho 


nation. The main pmialonH nf VVm Tnertauto 
recommended by the minister ami eventually 
adapted by both chambers of llio legislature 
are aj follows: 11 Primary iiujtrucliun h) mil be 
maintained by public fmidn. It sliftll be gratui¬ 
tous, but not yet conimilaory. It uliuil be (ducad 
umlcr care and direction of the pruvinroj, 
bvil Mubicct In bIhLg mHiicctimi. Secondary 
ioHlmcliou is I l u 11 be in charge of the ,Slulr, 
but tin? uilioH ami llio provinces m\\y esLaliiisb 
or aubsiilizo ucconrUry uchouls. IinUlstrinl 
and lecludcftl iiiHU'UatLou/liuU bo provided at 
the cxpwa of the fttute in the federal cuipitnl 
nml at the expcjihu of Llio provincirn in the other 
oUiw. rl 

The commiLlcc reporting the bill omjihn- 
Bi/cd iu imporlivucis aa foliowsi <* II ia in 
Iho Eehaola, in the coliego^ the tcchniciil in- 
BliUUcS and in Lbc ivorhubops [qt ivnininc 
npprenticcH organized iu accordance wiLn 
mtionnl molhoiiH and directed toward truly 
practical ends Unit wr nmy find the germs uf 
nntional elevation. To bring education into 
accord with actual necessities< Llirit ik Lo way, to 
propose as its aim noiiic po.HiLivu nlijccbs suc?li nn 
Uia cxploluUun and tlm culluru uf Liu; imuieiiKG 
Lcrrilory of Colombia, or Llm development of 
the crude renoum* ami of miuUifneUireHj this 
ciugla Lu be before all else, llio couUtdling 
pnnciple of juiblii! instruction di^igiied for u 
country which lias linen ho lung n victim uf 
ilfl Inatft for BpmrinlWc hUiiVu'H, fur fb^prirw, 
mul fur oliiiTiom.H.’ f These win'dri rxpri‘s.H a 
pressing need lmlaTinio uf Colombia, but or tho 
oilier h talc a which were i a eluded witliiu ihu 
limils of the'fur in or Heimhlie uf Columbia 
when its independence uf Spain was declared. 
At the present mu me nt, then, tlu: edumljuiml 
problem before the governinruL in lluil uf 
rcadjunUiig the tnulitioiuil nehi'ine of siieomL 
m-y eiliicaijini, since it in in the hcIhioIh of Llii* 
order that the directive cl none* nro traimil 
The work of ran.diuhLincut Utis already hegun 
in imlivLcUml c.ollegos and Lu tha run mul 
schools that have been ontaliliHlied in tlic must 
pvojimsWtj dcijVTLifLwtnU. 

Higher etlucuLiuii waa formerly represented 
nl tho eajnlal by faculLins of lottery pliiJo.s- 
ophy, juvispnulcnoc, nnd polilicai sciences, 
on tliQ hinimnistic side; ami by faculties or 
lUitlirai science, lnutheniiiLfcs, nml engiiu'ering 
on Uic /scientific aide. The la.nL mimed lucidly 
in repliicccl by the iiiiiiitig nehool opened qt 
Zipaiiulra, Tlio faculty of miLurul hiiIoiiitm ia 
con Lin vied i\« an adjvmcl of this faculty of 
medicine. A. T, 8. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION. —See Imiia, 
EiiUtMtuiN in; (hH.UNiAiiPrcjiHm in Ammiih.’an 
EnveATum- funKcu CuhONtuu, Muvuatkom in; 
PinMi 1 r ini} Ihunda, Edvoation in; and the 
nrticlca on tha vnviuua colonial dependencies, 

COLONIAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION* -— Tho colonial poriod may 
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well bo called Llie period ol tnmspbiriling; lint 
with greater exaetiiiHH, Llic liunml of Lranfl- 
pliiuliug cmla About thu middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, Hy Hint time there Iijih begun 
recoils true lion nf the vdunulinmd nyuLnin lu 
meet a iif^w tiurinl ctiiiHRimmiieiw, Fur detailed 
trenlmnnl of llm education id history nf the 
several euhmioa, Liu; render in referred to llic 
accounts nf the rvspi'r.livu aluU uynleinH given 
under the mimes of Llie thirteen nrl^iiitil hLiiIch. 

1 Urn wc imi cimm'ijed with cnmpanwmrt among 
the cnlmiieH iiml with topics uiuru or leas com- 
man to the return iw u. vvluile. 

Foundations in English Legislation,— Eng- 
Uuul had no specific educational lugudaLiun of 
a kind to iulluciicc Urn colonies. DuL hy JODI 
there luul been developed, Mpmully in puor 
relief laws nJirl apprenticeship legislation, cer- 
lain principles or low from wliiuli colonial 
legislation on education lukes its departure. lb 
has been uh tiiimli-fl that in tho Lime nf Eliza- 
belli ahuuL mu? liulf of Lite population of Eng¬ 
land luul nobsufficient income Lu supply nriiiul 
HiiHleimiiui?. To meet thin hUnalioiij n series 
of nets, culminating in I (SO 1 (43 Eli/,, c. 2), 
were passed designed to regulate the labor uf the 
poor mid to fallen upon (lie rich llic inectary 
poor relief. The following provisions in Llicso 
arts, as will bo focii, biflurnred Anieriraii rgIiuuI 
legislation, (I) Tim roiiipiilMory apprentice¬ 
ship of all youth mil of iudopiMidenL living; (2) 
the nidi gallon nf Urn mi oiler li> train bin up- 
prentices in bis Iraile; (il) (lu; obligation ii]jnn 
the uviM'Heerii of llm pour to mipply, wherever 
necewuiry, ibe nmterjjiln jiijj! opportunity for 
ibis Induing, pay Ibe up prim lire ship fee, for 
example; (4) compulsory nHHi\s.HinonL of rates 
cm nil v at ill lie persons Ui provide tlu? funds 
necessary to them? puds; (o) The excessive 
liunltiu id uny one parish may be Hluireil by 
others uf the hundred or Llic comity. Tho 
significance nf them? for cdiirnlimi appears 
especially in the reeiigiiilioii of the rights uf Llm 
WUte, first, Lu give needed training Ln the poor 
youth by assessed rates upon nil, and. second, 
to distribute the cxciNsivo bunion of one pariah 
throughout the hundred or county. 

In tiiis nmiiecUun it is well also to point nut 
tin* ovuliUion uf cuinpulsnry nsseNsmeiils for 
poor relief: (I) voluntary contributions (IfifiD); 
(2) volunlary rioiiLiilmLimis, if possible, 
forced, if necessary (lolifi); (fl) riHsessiiicnt, if 
desired by lucid uulhuriLhiH (1.772); (1) coin- 
imlwiry nHspHsmenlH of nil ridable peiwiiiH 
(1111)1). These principle* imd methudK nf pro¬ 
cedure, ns developed juaL ]irior to the period nf 
c«Uiivi'Antinn, form Llm basis nf rnhmml legis- 
latiuJi in the more distinctive field nf education. 

Educational Legislation hi Virginia. — Tim 
first founded uf the colonics, Virginia remained 
thruugboui the colnuiul period in menial aL- 
litmlo most like tbe mother country. The 
general legislative eua atm cuts refer either to 
William and Mary Chdlcge, on the one liundj 
or, on the other, lu orphans, or Lo the poorer 


classes, The English «]iirit is evident. In 
tills, Virginia sLamls among the colonies as the 
clciiniHl exiuuple of ono type of atlitnde to¬ 
ward hcIiuoI suiipurt and control. In IfU3, 
orpluniH lire lo lie educated ,c according Lu llie 
curnpntencu of their eHLaLe.'' In 1040, " if 
the estate lie hu ineimc mid incunsiderablc thni 
it will nut roach lu a free education, then iiml 
orphan (Hindi) he liouml to amne lnmnmll 
Lraile. . . . except Home friends or ri'lalives 
be williug lu keep Lluim. 1 ’ ln an act uf 
1001 llm English iirecedunt Is explicit. The 
example in iuvukeu of H Iiisvh and h la Lutes by 
net uf Fiirliament . . . for the education nf 
y 011111 in Uiiucat ami profitable Lradevi." " Ta 
avoid sloth and idleness . . . a« also for the 
relief of parents whose poverty extends iiml 
Id giving (their oluldrcn) breeding . , . the 
justices uf tin? peace should . . . hind mil 
children lu tradesmen or husbandmen In be 
brought up in home good and lawful calling.” 
(Since Home parents object to this, it was pro¬ 
vided Unit lhe " cuiiiniiHsiniierH nf the several 
conn lien . . - make choice of two children in 
each county . . . (In) In* sent Ln .James 
Eily . , . in be employed in the public flux 
bouses under such masters uud mistresses iiy 
Hindi be appointed/' It was further deemed 
ri fit thni tho roiiiiniHsiiinL'i'H have caution mil 
lo Luke up any children but from snob parents 
who hy reusun of llmir poverty nre disabled to 
uminUin and educate thorn." The pve>tenrc 
is lo < ho noted Imre of all five of the hhiglisli 
provtamUH pointed out above: cumpulsnvy 
aniirciiljeesJjip uf tin? poor, tniiniug iji a Lrmli 1 , 
obligaUnu uf public lUiUmvkivrt In nrovule np- 
porLuniLics fur this ediicuLiun, lml.li local mid 
general fluids used, — all, uh the ad nlnUs\ 
" according Lo tin? aforesaid laudable custom 
in Urn Kingdom uf England." lu 17(l5. 
” the muster of tho (iipprcnlircd) urpljiin 
Hindi lie obliged Lo teae]i him Ui rend mul 
write n provision that Massachusetts, 
breaking from England, luul made for all chil¬ 
dren some nixLy years before. Hut in Vir¬ 
ginia the indifference nf llm nmllier country 
Lo popular education was coiitlimed will unit 
change. As in England, tho controlling in¬ 
fluences were iirihtoeratle; and diversities id 
population forbade free social coin mingling. 
Moreover, luul a eoiiimnii school system been 
desired, the large plantations “ with houses fur 
asunder/' would all but have prevented ib 
Tutors mid small private Kthcmln, or i ilui iiliiiii 
in Eugiand, prevailed fur \be \>eUev to do. 
Thu less fortunate were left Lo their own de¬ 
vices. Virginia stand n« llm lync of Llic buWi 
fnira policy with refereiicn to Llie auppurt and 

conlvid of publii' luUu'ivlinu. 

Educnllonal Logislatlon in MnssachuBeLtd. 
— The oppusiug type i« MasHae huso its, the 
best example of governmental activity in 
aeluud mu tiers, lleve two elements rime 
mingle: oil the one lianil, the eomninu heri- 
Lagc uf English law and procedure; nil the 
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other, the religious coitatinuHiiGS& of wttrciwi 
ProLefilimtimri. (Heo Calvinism and Ljiu- 
imtion.) In whuLem countries thin religious 
altitude lmil been present, the Imloi’s luul 
ijiL’Iiiilctl in their auhomc of reform some 
coiiceptiuii or general c^lucuLitin. It need Jiut 
then be gauhd lot surprise In find Lids l 1 urilnn 
ideal early Kecking embodiment in legal form 
and principle that in English in its ori^iin 
This slop appear* in the pel of tlH'i, which 
i.s, on llui ivhoipi a Puritan adaptation of the 
English luwH already reviewed. ( " The neglect 
of many parents uml inns tern in training up 
Lhcir children in learning and labor" jh llm 
□ecnsiim of the law. "The hIkj.huii mm," oh 
the English overseers of the poor, " charged 
u r ith the redress of this evil," are empowered 
,r to put forth (as) apprentices Lho children " 
of nil who are " not able and lit to bring th&m 
up." "They are also to provide n sufficient 
quantity of materials as flux, heniji, ole. . - . 
Tor working out the bumc." In this Amcrieim 
reproduction of the English apprenticeship 
law arc repealed, explicitly or implicitly, four uf 
the live English provisions idmidy noted. 
JiuL to them is added that significant contri¬ 
bution of the Protestant religious consrioiis- 
luora: the phusen in on in their oversight of Hie 
children nlirill 11 take luieoimt . . . especially 
oT their ability to read And understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws nr 
this country." For the first time in Urn Eng¬ 
lish-,sneaking worhl does ti competent Jegihlu- 
livr midy renuirc that nil eliildron Hindi lie 
taught to rciul. Out of the English poor Iruv, 
America Lukes its first step toward while 
eunirul nf education. Tlin nut dues not es¬ 
tablish schools; and the mliginuH motive is Lo 
be left behind in educational progress; lull 
lho gain to education is accomplished, imd Lhe 
future is to build on it. 


the mafller thereof being able Ui instruct youLh 
. . , for LliiMiniversily." A tiecuud groat nL«p 
is now la ken. ftut imly is u mpIkiuI system 
hut feu 1 Lius first limn in the English 
language is there n legally valid assertion of 
the ri^lit of llm Statu in require nf Jnc-ul com- 
imimlUa Uml they csUiIiUhIi and main Inin 
tic holds uf general lenriiing. The " eonimrjn- 
woallh >l in lueiiliuned along with the 
" ehureU" ns a Inumfimry of the net. In Lbu 
fight of subsequent development it mu safely 
lie wind tlmt them? two MtiHsnr.husetts nets 
uf 1042 and 1(147 laid Llm bmndvvliini of llic 
American ]iulilic Hidmul sy.sLem. 

tipfml Itutu,s in Mnwichittvllx .—Thin mcLliod 
of Behold auppoib in closely commuted in 
its rise) will i the * _ 

act uf I (if 7, null , /fcsFr^NrTffc. 

is hnrdly leas hie- /■ /Kn "tOvj * 

Jiifidimt. Thorn 

was, in (he case ■iiMTZpH 1 \ /. * 

of English pour .'>* P M : m V v l lliS 
relief, an evolu- 

lieu from vuluu- v hj.t. iiu, 

twy conlriliuLhiit Dnlluihi, Jr,.,*, 

lb rough cmiipul- 

nory contribution l,o rate nssessmenl. The 
mime evolution in the ease of the support nr 
the minis try and nf the schools Inuk place in 
MaasachiiseUs. In JffiH the Lnwiis were mi- 
Ihori/eil lo use rnlna for nil public charges. 
Tim application uf this, however, in the mii|)- 
port of Urn iniiiislry wus hv some objected to 
im lb e ore Li cal grounds; while its iipplmilinii 
to the Hchouls Was fl.H yet tun novel lo gain an 
curly nerephinro. In the ease of llio funner, 
fialpiu uliowa conrisirly Ihe three slops of the 
evolution: IfiMO, " u vulunlario liiwne cnii- 
Lrilinliuu Inwards the nmijileiiiinre nf uur 
iniiiislryirifi?, “all Lhoae persons that 
will nut Hiiliscribe nur cmiirUmlc Invvanls ibe 


;7f iVr»^ C y /ZruAi 

I)is11|JOUi MurIH, 


The act of 1047 coinca next. To base ii, 
even in part, on 14ngltali poor law kcciiin hardly 
warranted. Nor decs the 1042 act of itsem 
furnisb u utifficioiit foiimliiLion- The religious 
cunseiiiUHncss i.s uppcnnnfit: 11 It lining one of 
chief point of that old dcludcr Batiui Ln keen 
men frum Lhc knowledge of the scriptures. 
The schools arc primarily for the clergy, Unit 
they limy have * J the Use of taugucy," ami so 
avoid Llie ff fnlso glosses of saint MOeniing dc- 
ceivers. 11 Hack of tlio act may he sufoly ns- 
Burned the general example td lluropeau l 3 rol¬ 
es Lu lit is in. There 1ms ns yet been adduced no 
proof that the Viral Hmk nf Disritiltiw, or 
oLlier HupLliali eduealimutl ludivily, Imd any 
deLprmiiiing inlUnmcn. However inuefi edii- 
ealiun is again iudubled lo religimis strn], 
ils guin remains assured, " Every tuwuahip 
of firty liouHoluddei.H , . . shall . . . ap¬ 
point unn within their town In Lcneli si) such 
uhihlrmi an xliall resort to him to read and 
write. . , . Where any town shall increase Lo 
the number of one hundred families or house¬ 
holders, they shall act up u. grammar school, 


innynU' iuiium! nf Lhe ministry slialhe mini 
mul llie Heleclmon In ruLu j-m M ; Iflnl), 11 ur- 
derccl Llmt those huuu’h for llui uuniaLry shall 
bo raised uppon Lhi? town hy way uf ruLe.’' 

Jn the ease or school support, the Mil7 aeL 
bears speeitieully. The aeluuilmasLcv'H " wugcti 
shall he paid them hy llic imreiils nr innsleru 
uf imeli child re n, nr* by Llic iiiliuhilaiits in 
general ... an the mujov purl or those that 
order. Llic jirudniiLiiilH of (lie town shull rip- 
point." The? Lmvurt nmy eliunsn, and every 
iiussilde umuigemeut appear* in the records. 
The iieet'ssily of lIic euro nf lhe poor in these 
schools h/rccd upon Lhe town Home jiiu l nf (In* 
aelmulmaHLev's sidai'y. The pemdne* aUemU 
i:ig any (I is regard of (lie HVJ7iu't made Lhe 
Irnvn, ni limes, painrully niiiseious of its re- 
HpuuaihUity. These two elements ns Hpurn 
to Lhe democnilic sense of Ilia cnmnuimly 
pinlnibly iicemmt fur lhe universal ncrcjiL- 
niuT, of (bn tax levy as Llm proper lpeiiiia uf 
school siippui’l. Dr, .hicksmi’H exlnuistiva 
atmly af twenly-nne towns, for which recnnla 
Lire available, kUowb, amcmg utlwir things, 
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(1J ihii 1 nf ilu? Mix towns whii.-c! records nf support 
mili'ilsiU 1 Lhe J(iI7 act, all Iml rme are, when 
Hid rtiL'urilH begin, using Ilia lnelliml nf r.nn- 
IriliiiLinnH, at liust In part. (2) TliuL Hie 
cli.hLniii wan in llindmi and nlhcr towns 11 L a 
1 ulrr dale (Kiln) In \my " lIn■ yearly charge 
nf ilia: school liy runlrilniUmi either Viy vol¬ 
untary allowance, nr by ruLe of mu-li :ih re¬ 
fused " (Wmlhvnp’s hi*lnvv). (ft) Thill Uy 
J7fl i under l III' pressure nf dll' pi'liultle.s nf Liu* 
11147 net only uuv nf the In wit* studied wtw 
mLI 11 using Liuliuii. (The median dale nf raLo 
uiliipliiiu wuh 171,1.1 llMN mill other |iuh- 
liuly derived funds had supplanted all oilier 
lUCiUM of school support, When il la recollected 
that Eoglund (lid out, until the latter part of 
the nineteenth miuiry, assume the roHiiunsi- 
bilily of furnishing education Iree Lu nil, wu 
can the bailor recognize the fligniriemm; or 
lliin achievement nf colonial MiumiigIuinoILh. 

Church School Systems In New York and 
Pennsylvania. — Tin? Dutch in New NeLher- 
lund, Now York, aiul the (ioniums nf varimm 
sects in PeniiHvh'unia brought with them Ln 
Anicrii’ii a school Inulilion ami cuslmn an 
different from those previously .sKidied In 
Virginia mid Massachusetts as in cmiHliliilu 
a tliird type of ulLitnde Inward ihn problem 
of Helmut eonlrnl mid .support. The Qimkera 
developed iimrh Lie mime nywLem both in 
Ih'imeyJvjLiiia and elsewhere, and will accord¬ 
ingly he included In the siunr discussion. 
The Hiiiruelcriziug fealure of tld.s ly|iu is 
found in tin*, dune ronnccliim between the 
Dliurrh in its organic capiicily and Ihn school. 
The New Nelhvrluud welumliuunlei'H w.nl mil hy 
Lhe We.-it Jmliii Crmipimy with first rer l ill ruled 
hy the lleformed Dutch tliurrh mitluiiiticfl in 
Amsterdam. The pnhlie snlmnlmu.sLer in New 
Netherland hehl r.r officio Mm pn.silinns of 
reader (ivinr/wr) mill precentor {vmn'znngn) 
in the particular eluirrli with which the school 
was unmmelcd; ami 11 in en.se of the .sieknrsrt 
or absence of the minister . . . must read 
a ffcrunin for Lhe edification of Lhe congre¬ 
gation." The noininmi prayers and tin: ciiLo- 
nhiKm formed purl of Lhe nnlimil curriculum. 
When, in 1771, lhe Reformed Dutch churches 
jn Aincrieu formed an assembly nf their own, 
it wuh rooiuinleil that " the respective congre¬ 
gations shall hereafter make 'll their lms'incsa 
lo establish schools . . . under Urn direction 
nf the r.mimslnries ”; nnd 14 everywhere the 
cm lain lories Hindi sec lo it that there ore good 
* Hand musters. . , , " 

NilIihI; intiullv Lhe same seems Lo hove been 
Inif nf llu* miimylvituhi (UwnmiiK. U up- 
jirms from lhe record* of the Lutheran oliureheH 
iu IVmiaylvuiuii that " each euugrrguthiu . , . 
rxLiddished n congregational school alongside 
of tin? church, at the curliest piiMihln period 
after its formation. 11 And the Maine appears 
lo luivo been true of all the other fleets. The 
closeness of the connection between church and 
school may bo inferred from a 1747 contract: 


11 I, Lhe undersigned John HofTinun, parochial 
teacher of thn church at Lancaster, huvo 
promised in the presence nf the congregaLinn 
to serve iih chorister, and us long as we huvo 
no pastor, in rend scuiiooh on ftuuriay. In 
summer I promise to hold eu Lee he deal iiiHlriii'- 
titm with the young, n.s heroines a fuithfid 
Limrhur, and also Lo luiul them in singing nail 
to uUoml to the clock,” White llu; ecelesi- 
asLicul inaeliiiiuy of the Quakers wuh iioL ho 
hI rong i\* that oi the utlier aealH, their 
in parochial edunalion was not less nc Li ve¬ 
in 1722, at Llu* yearly mtmliuE of Friciuia for 
the I'ruviuec of Penusylvunia and New Jersey, 
it wuh Hot birth that ” Our advice ig that all 
Friend.H 1 children have m much lourniog a* 
Lo read the Imly scrip Lures and other English 
hooks, and to write and past accounts . . . 
and fur that end let Llic rich help the pom 1 ." 
In 174(1: " We desire you, iu your several 
memLhly meetings to ciumuragc and assist 
CJudi oilier in Llm aclLlemcnl and support of 
schools Jl j and thin is many limes repealed 
in fliiliNeipient yoLira, See Fiuhnos, Eijucja- 
T10NAL WuilK OF, 

When it is recalled Unit in 1700 mil oT a 
Lotal pnpiihiLiun of 2.10,000 iu Pennsylvania, 
the I'YiendH were estimated ul 00,000 «ml 
tlio liurnmiiH at 00,(1011, Lhe part played hy 
these parochial mdiunta is the bolter npprcci- 
atnd. In respect of ccmlering ntteulioii on 
an elementary educaliun of the Lhrci> ll'a 
instead of priiferring grninmar sdiools, an was 
done Cm' the most pari olwiwherc, and Lu re- 
silent uf odiiciiting girls iih well as Imys in 
lliurtu KthnulM, it might rowdily Iki luliidllud 
that In this type belong* Llu: credit for ap¬ 
proach in p; at this eaiiy date most nearly tn 
tlm modern idea of an elementary school. Hut 
Lliia docs not mean that the American public 
schnnl came from this source. Not imly dues 
the iiiHLnry of the present public schools show 
another origin j but it imist be admitted Lliat 
in Pennsylvania nt lensi the parochial system 
by its positive opposition delayed tlic accept¬ 
ance of the public school idea, 

Gortaral Characteristics of the Colonial 
Systems. — Maryland may lie considered as pre- 
flcnLing n rnurlh type propnscxl bill not developed, 
that of a county system of free schools su])|iorLc(l 
hy general colonial taxation. Thu cnhiinrs not 
niready considered group themselves aliuuL one 
nr Lhe other nf these types. Cwmectinit anil 
New riuiiipshhu follow Lhe ex a in pin nf Mas- 
tuirhumtUtf. Uhndu Ishmd, Now York, Now 
Jersey, Deliiwiirv, and North Ciimliim fol¬ 
low the. English ivUitude ws cKiunplUnyl by 
Virginia. Smilli ('nrnlbm'H legislative history, 
had it liven fidlnwed iu prae.ticQ, would have 
given a fifth type, namely, the legislative cs- 
laliUshiuK of a ayslem of parish schools. In 
1712 uppropriatioiis were offered In word build¬ 
ing a Hchoulhnusn in cncli parish under the 
direction of Lite csLablishcid church (the Church 
of England), mul for a schoolmaster's salary. 
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Apparently little was done in response to tho 
alter. Afterwards, in 1722, a system quito 
similar to that of Mnrylimtl (1723), was au¬ 
thorized. Tho jiiBticea of the several county 
courts were to establish n ir frco school J 
(Latin grammnr) in ouch county and pre¬ 
cinct, levying ft local tax to pay far lha Bchoul- 
Uoiura, while the etato altered n salfti'y of £25 
for Lhc? schoolmaster, Dill Uii9 too came to 
nothing. In practice, South Onroliim folio Wed 
closely in the footsteps of Virginia. Georgia, 
rounded mVicli after nil Uio others, ami long 
Unprosperous, enjoyed the unique experience! 
of having Lhc Parliament oT England provide 
the colonial budget, including the salaries of 
two Bclioolmnelery. This wim continued until 
the Revolution. 

Thus in colonial days Were laid Uio foun¬ 
dations of the present American public aelieol 
system. The following principles not pre¬ 
viously explicit in English jjracricD were em¬ 
bodied in actual systems prior to the Revo¬ 
lution: (1) The right of Clio State to requiro 
t]io education of all its citizens (MasancluifloLLs, 
1042). (2) The right of the Stale to compel 

local civil division a to establish schools (Mas¬ 
sachusetts, 1047). (3) Tho right of the local 

civil division to support schools of general 
education by ft tax levy on nil ratable persons 
(Massachusetts practice, practically universal 
prior to 1750), (4) The right of tho Stala La 
appropriate state fluids to a general syatom 
at schools (Maryland, lOOTp 

Tha Schools from Within,— We turn now 
from the administration of colonial education 
to Lhc schools themselves, In England, nt 
fclio limo Q f the colonization, tliraa distinct 
schools divided what aro now considered 
the fields of elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation: tlm petty (dame) school, teaching 
spelling ami reading, and leas often writing: 
trie grammar school, which taught Latin anil 
ClrecK M grammar lf \ nnd the writing school, 
in which the boy studied Writing and " arith¬ 
metic or merchants’ accounts." The curricula 
as here given were not invariable!, The types, 
hnwaver, were fixed. Brinsley (q.v.) tem- 
pliuna that the grammar school was often 
fr troubled with teaching A R C," while a 
boy could depend on tho incidental writing 
of the. grammar school and nut attend the 
writing school, In such ease he might reach 
the university seftrcely able to tell lhc numbers 
of pages or read tho dales of chronology, Tho 
grammar school was the important school. 
The petty school either prepared for iL, or gavo 
a modicum of induing to ihoac who were not 
to ba liberally educated. Tho writing school, 
tending to ho commercial in Us qiiLIoqI;, was 
parallel to the grammar school. In London 
grammar pupils usually wont " at eleven and 
live n l clock to the writing schools," In tho 
country itinerant masters taught writing in 
the grammar sahools. 

These three schools were brought to America, 


but owing to the exigencies or a new cnuiPiy, 
ivero not ofLon found distinct, Until 1750 , 
wherever the parochial or tuwu schools did not 
prevail, the Rrnmmnr BcliDul wna the principal 
concern of educators and school luftisinLion. The 
writing school in seen in the identical resolulioii.H 
of Ronton and BraiiHrCfc, IflKUmul lfiH'j, respue- 
LiveJy, to cflUblifdi " uric ur more Free .Schools for 
the touching of children to write mul Cypher/' 

TfciJ jj h gfa* N 0 IC Ei 

T hu Ilia StffckiJu«i hei^r, living in iJic T. p rf f,rf. 

him, JJur lnjiBn OdmhIj, m4 1'iuHnrd cf Wjh tfr^. 
JtUcj, ia +VV ^ S<hurli7iJfltf, *Pi lha/ifa ig fin|kUrf 

furh f'rifon 'prlftafp fnMha fnJ Jftitaa, p\,j njd 

I Wist'I |Uln|, fc>-» Hk. 

0 AbaahA w flaiiiii, mrl Tji«mM Sm»tm, *m>, 

AtlvcrLlsomcnL nf n Cnlanhd flrliool, frnm Ihn Pennvi/l- 
Gama U'azcdii, November H'i, 1760, 

Each town already liad a grammar school An 
early record of UiuilAuur school in ill Muring field, 
1082 , where ,f Good wife Mirick " is " leaching 
children la roiul 11 at 11 three pence a week for 
ovory child." Before this at Newbury In KifiH, 
the petty school is implied in tho record that 
pupils nit end the M free school 11 "so huoh run 
they know their letters ami begin to read." 
In JlrookJinc, where in 1710 there won no gram¬ 
mar school, lhc town determines on both Lho 
□Lher types, tf a good daiiu; " (evidently to 
teach rending), and a " Mauler ” ,fl Id lunch lu 
wriln and Cypher." The iminri year in f 'harles- 
ton, H.C., iu addition to LliQ ,f iiuialisr " of the 
"free hcKooI j 11 ft "fit itarrim" wan to be ap¬ 
pointed " La LcjicIi writing, arithmetic, and mer¬ 
chants’ accounts," a combination of lyptm which 
the Maryland nets contemplated. In Lho 
gi caLor number of cases there is seen a tendency 
lo combine two or mores of the types so Hint 
one masLer could meat the morn iiiriNimtl de¬ 
mands. In the two deendea in New England 
immediately following the 1017 act Hies schools 
most frequently found arc ( 1 ) those LlmL Leacli 
reading nnd wriLing, and ( 2 ) n grammar aehnol 
which gave instruction also in reading, writing, 
and ciphering. Later Lhan this tlm nlftliiifiiUrj’ 
firiuioi lakes up Lite ciphering and her-omcn the 
fichool of the three It's, a curriculum which wah 
moro frcrpicnLlv in tho Dutch, (Junker, and 
German schopfa. In lho reading sclmni, the 
first hoolr might lie a hornbook (^.p.), nr quite 
probahly a priiiicr. Them were many primers, 
of which Lhc New Englnud wns tlm most 
common. Thu second hook wwh UHiiully [lie 
jwaJUir, ami Lhonriimn Lho TestuinenL ur Rilile. 
The ncwnpi\)!(ws regularly adviwtiHe, " 'I'ealiv- 
ineiiLs, FhiiI ter a, and Trimera." In iirillnneiie, 
for most of the (mlunird period, Hid master 
commonly dictated " TUli’H ,j and u hiiiuh , 11 
theso forming n MS, aritlnnoLir;, ninny nT udiicli 
luivo coino down to ufi. Later, Lextliooku, 
such suj Firiiev's, Hoddrr’a, (^ecUcr’a, and l)iU 
worth’s, wero increasingly used. English grain- 
mar, history, and geography wero not taught 
U8 
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till the latter part of the colonial period, when 
the cilucntimud outlook begins to change, 

Tlie pern min nr acslmnl Look the boy nt about tlm 
ngc of eight* Tlin first hook wim the Accidence 
from which llio (loclcn^iunM and conjugations 
were learned. Olwovor’H hook wu the moat 
popular, LUmigli UriiiHlry'H and Ucialc'a were 
also used, Tlio second hook might ho the 
C , oM/fi{jid«ltN7icul(ic J'lfcrtlcfl, CilLq’h Drslicfis, 
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or the colloquies (f/.is) of CordcriuB, Vivea, or 
Etaemufl (jij.r.)- CnalcNioiVH (ipc.) Dintoffi 
Sneri was frequently used, Lily's grammar 
would follow Clicovcr. Tlie author* rend vailed 
much, hut tlio agRrcRiiLG Clifford little from 
n modern list. Much attention waa paid to 
writing Latin, for which Clarke's JnJroduc- 
tion was much used. Verse making did not 
thrive on American soil. Tlie speaking of 
Latin was demanded theoretically. At the 
grammar school of William and Mary this ruio 
was lor Liu* pupils " at all ImiOH to speak Latin 
in ant and proper terinfl," even in rr nny soil 
of I J laj T S or Diversions. ,J It may safely Ijo 
supposed that hucU e.flforU wore not tumidly 
ouccessful. In Creek ihn gramninnvnfl studied, 
usually Unmden'fl or the WeslniiiiHlor. The 
Nuw Tea La merit was read, mid HDinoLimna Xeno¬ 
phon or Humor or Isocrates, The MiiHsacjm- 
boIU law of 1(117 required Urn piuimww mvhonh 
of that colony " Lo in&LrucL youth so farr as 
they may he hind for yti university 51 ; the aim of 
the New;England grammar school may there¬ 
fore be inferred from the Harvard entrance 
requirements (1042), " When any Schollcv ia 


able Lo read TulJy or such like Latin Author ex¬ 
tempore and make and apelike true Latin m 
verse and prose without assistance, and de¬ 
cline perfccLly the pnrndigins and nounea and 
vci'hca iii ye Greoke tongue, then may lice heo 
adimltcd into ye College, nor shall any claiino 
admioHion lief ore such qualificationa," (See 
COLLEKU ltaqUUlBMJSNTB KOU AllMlHSlON.) 

Ill the Middle ami Southern colonies commer- 
cial demands early mado Lhcmselvcs felt, 
Chaplain fc’hnrpo complains in 1713 of Now 
York that the people arc " so iueliucd to Mer¬ 
ck anil iyc that Lhoy generally seek no other 
education for their children Limn wrlLlng and 
arithmetic." Already (1712) Charleston, S.C.. 
had provided in ila free school "or academy" 

11 a nt person " u to teach writing, niilhmclic, 
and incrcjiants' accounts, and also the art of 
nayigalinn and surveying and other UBoful and 
practical parts of mathematics." The New 
York ff Public School" of 1732-1730 ailver- 
tlaed Lo leach "all the llranchca of the mill he¬ 
matics, geometry, algebra, geography, naviga¬ 
tion, nml merchants’ l)ook-kcep]ng. ,, These 
are Llio forcriinners of tlin new era to no usliqred 
in by Franklin's Academy of 1740. (Sea 
Acadeiuks.) 

Everywhere and at all Limes in the colonial 
period the religious element was prominent in 
Llio sclioola, llcferencQ luia been made to the 
uho of the Psalter and Testament na Lexthooks. 
Tho primers worn filled with the rDligioufl ideas 
of the time. livery school taught tho cate¬ 
chism, Not only did Llio parochial schools 
require cliumh alLeudance qC their pupils, hut 
the grnininar schools ns well conmellcd their 
pupils Lo report each week on tho Sunday but- 
jnon, 

Many of the achoolinnstcra were men of con- 
aldciiUnc worth, Francis Daniel PastorLns of 
Germantown waa pruhuhly Lho most learned, 
as Ezekiel Cheover (!?.».) waB the must Lninuua, 
Chriwlopher Dock (ijr.y.), the Mennouite, wrote 
in 175(J Llio first American hook oh school 
management. During Ilia eighteenth century 
suitable Hclmolinnstcrs were hard to qhlnin. 
Tutors for the wealthy families of Virginia and 
the South wore generally brought from England 
and Scotland; toward the IIevolution from the 
North. Many of the ordinary teachers in the 
Middlu colonics and Virginia were probably 
servants. The Society fur the Propagation of 
the Gospel Vm 1 -), wherever It opera Led, fur- 
hihIiciI an excellent body of school minders. 
iSomo of the towns ivluiut New York City 
particularly profiled by them. 

Educalion ol Girls. - ll will he evident that 
in Llm opinion of colonial America learning 
did not properly belong Lo women, Heaillng 
wiib demanded, writing dc«irod, a little Arith¬ 
metic might ho sLiidicil. Jioyond this woman 
seldom went. As has been auid, the parochial 
schools were generally, perhaps invariably, 
open Lo girls, Tho Penn Charter School from 
tho firat (100B) admitted " all children and 
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servant*, male and female nml thin fleema to 
havo been the vide with Um Clunker hcIiquU. 
The curriculum ia Hliown in Lhe uHicinl winh 
(1772) that ri nil FrUuuIn 1 children luive sti 
much learning ns to read the holy scriptures 
, , , mul . , . ta write mul mist ac counts , . , 
ami , . . sonic useful . . . employment." To 
Yfhftl extent IhiH wish was r utilized in Liu* casr. 
af ^irla wo have no juuans of kimwiiig. Among 

I ? ^ ARM ST OH (or perhaps belter known 

—** by ihc Nj/ne 0 / CAHUNEll) (oniinuci O'# Scl'flol rl P f i<i 
Flfj/iiar, AVr/i/i B orcii f> hi it n Isrrj* anil ccnvfiniJnL He life jo^jisr 

lo accanuriKtiic young Ladici n Burden | »t wiiUliSchaal li tVijM 
frftlHalnlln Flo wen, Fruir, Undfcijin, anJ ScuJylur^ Nutii Work, 
Imlircidcr]! in SilHj OoJdi Silver, I'carli, c r imbcdcd, Slct-lfii* of ali 
Kitwlij ImbtviivauiWQtkiiftVoyi^ Drfj-jjfl l^cpmc, 

CilyuL In di/TciEhl flnprilhinj Muflinj nficr lie n'V'rll T.itL, 

and hnofl sftffini Vaitcrn, Wair-A^rk Jn Fi*i, r e, Fruii, vr Fitter?, ihill 
Of jnnt^yc, Painting in WalerColouiJ andUr^DilniOj alfa ilie 
-An 0 / uthtag naPoil^ with fpvcial oilier Eivb;]]u1inKmi n«c"jfy f P r 
the Arnufrivicril erPiirfcniof PgHur.evfhahavtf Tnflr, Speeuncnr pi ilid 
Subfcrjber'J lVark mty tie Otf) al tier lie Li zi ulfo of her Sc/iofcri 1 
lirviotf nuflhl ftveral Vtari In J\ ! srf;lK, and c’K where, (□ pc.ural Sn;r- 
rifllun. She flailtN lierftlf il:al ihcf: Gemlrmcn and LaeJjei who li*te 
filiheUo cmpkij ?d her will pram her ihcir farilier Indulgence, a« no En- 
d’atcurl flialJ be yvanling id complete \v!u| ]■ abny c nicniijf rJ, vJih 9 
flu ft AlKttlian la iKo DUuviduc lliaf) l.atUci (nlnifttd 1,0 lltr Cate. 

lifting Hi:i he iicr imuljir Cani| lVKiinjt and AlilhrtUiiSt mil Lo 
iJiTphl hyi h'.illcrprnpcrlj' nuijjfird, And, j( dtli/cd, WJJ| engage I’ro- 
feiiwi in M-afitfc ar,d Li an tin;. 

A Coldnlnl Rpliool Tni- Girls: frmn iJin Firffiniri Gazelle, 
March 5, 1772, 

Litc GcTthAnn It -was tikewfim the vide fnv pivla 
ns well as hoys lo ntluml school. ClnjnLnjilu^r 
Deck urmnges a class, fl Lhu buys Ui^^Llutr oi\ 
one Imucli and Hie girls an nunllinr hy Ilium- 
selves. u tli« cuvvicitlum is sjtulUitK, rviMling, 
>rriling, and cmJmring. r J'Jic MumviuuA HiuIlt 
Cuunh ZiitViCiuluvf in 1742 nptmd a liuavdiup; 
fcJiocI nf 2fi girls at (icrin an town; and 
in 17'19 aimUtcv fur older ftivls nL Hellileltciu. 
This JaLLor school id now in odflUmco, proljahly 
the LiUltwl Rills' Bdinnl in Amema. The 
nvoragn aUnuimcnt nf tho CScriimu pirl may bn 
Inferred Crnm n Bli\U?it\ei\l mmlr iw IT^Sl) liy Do. 
llush: iX Tlioro is annri:i;ly an instance of a 
Gemum of citUci* sex in IVnusylvwnin that can¬ 
not rejul; but many or Uio wives mid tlmighterd 
of the Clftvumn farmers cannot wiite.” 

In Netv NcthcrlainJ, wjtjlc Uto dnla are nob 
Very explicit, the evidence is strung that girln 
na well as boys at Lend tho church schools, A 
widow, upon a vcmiuviitsc, aipmnl in 1CH2 the 
usual maiTiage contraeL ri to keep them 
Uuur girls iuul a buy! utscluiol, to let Uumu learn 
muling, writing, ami a good Lracln." The 
wards " rtiuliiiR, writing, mu| a good trade ,J 
oceiir over mid over again in similar cuulructa 
mid in wills, sunudimoK referring to girls iduuci, 
.soinetiines to boys alone, sonieliiucs, us here, L.u 
liolli. HomulHue*, when u cirl is unmeil uhmc 
in one of those contniris, sawing is juldotl. 
UufurLiuuiloly, however, we again ernuuit sup- 
podn tliat writing was mi invarialde uaeninplislb 
ment, r L'ho sigimturos of wurucu that luive come 
down Lo ua from Lhe EoLcli period show a large 
number of marks made. It is inLou*sting that 
tlie only public school of colonial New York City 


open to " children of what age mid sex Hoover " 
wiw (mu which followed mul cuntiuued M Llui eily 
Hclioal n of Now AiiiHLoriljiin. It js unfortunate, 
but siguUicaut, that fiuliUcs hupikiK of n uuvdu- 
cuLionid and nuinicjjial .school could not lung 
nurvivQ in Urn imw silunluui uf ICuglinU cun- 
Li'ul. 

In Nuw T-lugliuul nil cUihlreti must learn Lo 
iuiuI (rurt nf JtlJJ); but wiurion nlnuild ((inv¬ 
entor Winlhmi) ulteiid to " luiMseludd a (Till is," 
and not 11 meildlo in hih-|i things ns ore piupei* 
Cor muu whose, minds me Hlrmiger." Thrive 
dot'trines uro explicit in llm Jliirlfiinl numt 
ducisinn of Uiufi tluit eerluiu mlmudsinitms 
.slidlilrl (l nlucnLu tlu* rhihlnui, li'urning tin* buys 
to read mul write, uiul the daughters tu rend 
and .';uw. ,p Tills ilj.HcrijiiiiiiLlivo piTmlenL fs 
fulUiweil in other court dcuiAtiiia Lind in legal 
apprenticeships. Tim diKeriiniiniliuji npjimr.s 
also in the schools uf Uiu petlmL The New 
ILivnu Hopkins (Iramnuir Hnhoul slates tin* i nk? 
for the cithern of its kind: “ tliul all girln lie ex¬ 
cluded ns Improper and ineiinsislcni w ,u sm-Ji 
tv (Iriuuluar Wuluud uh ye huv iiijoiiiH, iuid is yu 
Design of tins Kullloni 1 ." Witli n-guirls \u 
those leHHcr miiHlei's' mcIkuiIh which laughL the 
three IPs, the same rule lichlim the wlmle, The 
ex rep Lions were until lute in the period eun(imd 
to the snuill Lnwiis: IIuiii]iliiii r N il. (IMI!P) r 
Ueluduith, Mass. (MlkllJ, uUd Mumdu^U 1 !’. 
Mann, (1721) admit 11 bulli srxes uf girls ninl 
buys, lo wad L'liglish, write imd east ueeuuuts." 
Just Junv ninny towns did allow girls in uiLeml 
such schools caniml lie deteriuiiicil rrum Uie 
avjiibiblu iljilfi. Hut evidniily iJji* nujiiljej' js 
Kimdl. Uf Kinuu two hundred tiiwus wIliial' ri’e- 
m'lls have been studieil by iSnmll nml nLheis, 
tliu pruHUiil writev can hud nwly eleven whii-li 
aihulttufl girls prinr to J7f0- Anil some of 
those, uniy luive been dmuu vrlmuls whieli uf 
emir .ho wore ahvuys npen Lo girls. Simie iiiuh- 
teas' rtehonls, however, lieguu Lu admit giiIs 
witlimit ruroiftl udimi on the ([oeslinin 'J ims 
at l-farUni'il we dud no mantled vote in tulmil 
girli; hut the siduinl lists hIkiw in Itififj- I(i!J!l no 
girls; ii\ 170(1, dgirl^ out uf *Ui pupils; in 17U*i, Id 
girls mil nf G1 pupiln. After (hr tiglileinUi 
century is well open and dames begin In leach 
the Lmvn hcIiuoIk, it becomes mure nod more (lie 
custom for girls Lo attend Liu? public si'liunls; 
especially in Lhe. conn I ry. Jn Hie JnrgiT ]iliici’S 
the admission, is hulling* lu I7(dl Medford 
urderH its niiisler lo “ inslrucl girls l\vo huui'H 
a day lifter the buy* uir tlisiiii^eil," Ami fuuIi 
cxpedienla to leaeli girls ill odd Inniis and iijinrl 
from hoys lice,uuu* fieuueiil. 

Fur Dir generid coiuliliini of gii l.s in lIn* uver- 
uge cuuiilry wehmilti u.l lhe close nf (lii- iieriod 
Llic Mu I cineiil. nf TV'nodliridgr ns In wlisil lie 
knew pevsoiuilly of ruml (•niumclii'UI irlnuU 
1770 may he ueuepled. il (‘iiiunion schools 
were open Lo every child." n (iirls bud no 
fiepliraLe clusses, lliougli unuall.y sitipng oil sr|m- 
ratc limudics.” "The linnu'lieH umglit vsitu 
Hpelling, ruuling, writing, and niiTb’ even Lhe 
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fir.4l rules of mitlnncLiu. I have known boys 
Umt could do something in the four iir.sL rules 
of Arithmetic, Girls wm; never taught it." 
Thowifo of John At luma (born 1711) probably 

Hpuukif nf ii MluaLimi Hfpijir'wJmL above llm 
average. " Female ediiealimi, in llm best fam¬ 
ilies, went mi further Hum writing mill lullU- 
iiiclic; in sumo few mill rum iiisLuuiTH music 
il mi l iluiiriiiK.* 1 Our rmmlH hir the ullifT 
euUiiiiv.K are leu few Cu ulhiw extended din- 
ciiHsinn. In Ilin limiter nf il| pj hini IirrsJji|i Llm 
English uusloni amiiH Lu huvu prevailed. An 
QipUiiu'H titiiuL in Vitamin (Mill l) aLipiilulra in 
Lite cum! uf a girl bound out Unit the nirmliT in 
11 Lu Leach Iht Lu mnl, how, npiii, nml knit." 
Tlu? ordinary m'lKhlmiiiuodmtdinRfinliuuliiacrm 
In have been open In girls. Tin? hcJiouIk. 

whoso curriculum was muling, writing, uml 
ciphering, imiilion pills, a.y if eusLomuiily 
present. Of Howland Junes' pupilu (172ii) 
“ um> girl exceeded Ml; Mia lmil ... by 
JmiirL T . . 1111* whole liunk nf tit. J(j1 111 .^ J In 17;JS 
Whilelield opened "fur Llm Girls uf Savannah 11 
vrlml iippenrn Lu have Iummi ft dimity hcliuul. 
Aside from private. hlIhmjIh nuiidiirlcd for 
pain, thin was mm nf llm first, if not Llm 
lirHl tii'Uiml exclusively fur pills in Llm volumes. 
Tim grumiimr schuul everywhere excluded 
Kirin. 

lu llie education uf Urn wealthy girls who 
looked forward Lu Hucinl life, iiiu.hI miiiiltulis 
in Virginia and .South Carolina, probably tho 
English cuhUiiuh prevailed alika throughout 
Urn colonies, Hugh Junes m\YH (17iM) uf Yir- 
plain, M us to Urn uiluculion of pi vis, a in great 
J'iLy hut MmL good Good Hoarding schuul.H 
were ereeLvd fur tlmm at Williams! mi rg anil 
ullmr Liiwuh/ 1 At Urn Hinno Limn n pill from 
llm Ilarbndua learned in JJnsLon “ Lo sow, flctiro, 
wt'ilr?, mid dance," apparently, however not 
at n lnmnUug school. Euler, hoarding arnnobi 
were opened in practically all Llm culunica. 
l’ruhubly in must cukuh Llm daughters of Llm 
wealthy were taught til home. Tim Ltitor for 
tin 1 buys oT ii family Luughb Llm girls lead¬ 
ing, writing, arlLlunoLiOi and literature (now bo 
called). Special mas Lein taught music and 
dancing. An Ucenaiunul English governess was 
brought out. liven wenlLUy mothers nflon- 
LLluch taught their own rUiugliLuia, Wliilu 
Glimlcs CoLeswurlh Pinckney and hia InoUmr 
TbiJiiias wen* at Ox Turd and Wrsln busier, 
lIn.*jr sister wilh Hliidyiug in C'luuleslmi umlur 
Llieii iiiollmi 1 : 11 JlaniuLl ]iays lu*r cn iiiii im ; him 
is nnu’li unpaged junk >uiw with gengriipliy nml 
niiisick. 1 ' in rarer InsliinruH piiin won; faint Lu 
England Tur Ilnur udimaliuJi. William Hynl uf 
Virginiu has nhrmid, at mm Lima (LliSllati.), mm 
huh uml two daughters. Thu close nf Llio colo¬ 
nial pariml shows signs of n now nl Ljludo, In 
fiuil, a m*w era dawns at P or La mouth, N.IL, 
in I77;J, wlii’ii llu? Iowa tmpporls a " Fcmalo 
tiidiool; 11 Sonic nighty girla, from a oven Lo 
twenty years of age, aludy reatluiR, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography, Already the 


American interest in the education of women 
is hrginiiing In make iliadf felt. 

Eor iiini'O detailed discussion of nKjiccLs uf 
this Lnpie are Llu; account nf cdnnUiun in 
eiicli uf Llm thirteen original hLuLcm, aE’o 
urliidcH uu ArAiimMiKs; Gai.vlnihm amj lino- 
catiiix; Guammak Sumumn; Guu.kih:, Ameil- 
ii.’an; I.'umauju lli:iii;)iii;MKNr.s nm Ah-missiun; 
Wu.uivx, Jliiiiriui Kmri’ATin.v nr. 

TUg Cbsa of tha Perioil. — Toward llm 
close of Llm colonial period lliorr? cornea a 
change uf allUmln hi Arnrricn. Tho uriginal 
relipimiH HuIhUirUiea, whcLlmr uf PuvLtau New 
England or uf Llm Episcopal Smith, tend Lo 
Iju hrukun up. PrcnhyLeniin Seulrii and Irish 
enter in great umulierH inlo lliu Midtllu anil 
SmiLhern colonies. The "great awakening," 
under Yl’IiiLuheld mid Edwards, brings a rmiiQ 
iluniucmtic ^[piri t ill Lo church nlTairs, es- 
pcrially in New England and tin* middle 
region. Moreover, Llm colonies an; now old 
enough Lo have their own hiMury and Lriuli- 
linu. Hnulduek'a defeat points a innrat. 
Plum it nil nvises an American euusciiniHimss. 
('uhLiiius and insLiLutimis that prevail in 
]\urojie no lunger for Unit ,sol(* reason satisfy. 
The tide of individualism vising thvuugluiut 
Christendom finds in America a nioro pliistio 
nUnaLiou, mid aeeordingly a ruiulior iieceptnure. 
Tlu? flchouls redact the general flpirit oT Llm 
times. In New England, compulsory maiiiLe- 
naiico uf hcIjouIh— originally imposed liy the 
clerical oligarchy — limia greaLcr difficulty 
of enforcement. Variuus devices avoid Llm 
iimruimiug jionaUicH. The tmighi town ah ip 
Hchmil tun gilt by tlio nuiHtcr gives way cillur 
to Urn "moving school" (y.r.) or to several 
neigbborbmid Hebuola taught by dames (rp.). 
This murks Llm approach of tliu district 
ay mL oin aptly rated irs "lliu low wiiLh 1 
mark of New England education." The 
reading and writing schools now become 
onn Ld meet tlie general demand of tlm 
peu\d& uml reach out toward the present 
Jir.st place of the elementary Hclimd in 
American cdurutinn. Tim (Rutin) grammar 
school! unaulisfaetury for its navrowness alike 
□f curriculum and patronage, begins to give 
way to llio more democratic academy (ipr.). 
FwLiiUliu'a academy nchniuc af I 7 'Ei gives best 
fcmmilaLioii to the uidsL advanced opinion of 
the time, and is indeed slid ahead ovcu of 
American progrrstiivoniwi. In higher ediira- 
lion the same spirit of innovation is seen in Llu- 
founding in i 7 M uf King's Gnllegn, now Cn- 
iiimhia University (fi.r.), uml Lhe next yi»nr 
of Llm Gnllegi! uf EliiliLdelphia, now Umver- 
liily of Vvnnttylvauiw (^.u.). Hnlh manifesLed 
a sympathy fur immediately practical Htmlies 
thiilicirto unknown among colleges. Tlmir 
udvcvLiard schemes wove visimmry in Uieiv 
comprt?IUMisivuiiusgj and Llm actual practice 
differed little from Llm customary; but the 
change of attitude was unmistakable. Thera 
was evident intent to make conscious adupta- 
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t\Qn Id tho prcBcnfc felt needs of everyday life 
find ondeiiYaT, 

Tho close of the colonial period thus allows 
u real abandonment of bhoUlcntlon) transplant¬ 
ing of European schools and curricula. The 
tapirit at adaptation, has act in, Amaricna 
education ns a distinct type is already in tho 
making. I\ M, and W. H. IL 
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COLOR. — A term popularly applied to any 
light sensaLion whatever, In Heiencn, how- 
over, it is limited to lha chromatic qualities 
of light sensation, as distinct from the achro¬ 
matic cjuulities, or gray. White light (achro¬ 
matic) may, indeed, by being passed through 
a prism, be exhaustively analyzed into con¬ 
stituent. cedar element a —red, ntange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet (rainbow colors), 
and the intervening quabtica. Although white 
light is as a sensation simple, it is aa a phys¬ 
ical phenomenon complex. Its constituent 
elements obtained in. the way just mentioned 
arc known ns the pure, spectral, qr mono¬ 
chromatic colors. Moat of the colors, as wo bcb 
them in nature or in objects oT ordinary use, 
arc not pure. They nre usually obtained by 
the transmission of white light through a mom 
or less transparent substance, such iw if colored 11 
glass, or by reflection from a aurfn.ee. In these 
cases the object transmits or reflects only cer¬ 
tain constituent rnys of tho white light which 
give sumo one predominant color tone rather 
than another; hut few such objects yield spec¬ 
trally pure colors. A given color limy be cle¬ 
aned, physically, by giving the frequency, the 


amplitude, aucl the form of Llio other vibrations 
producing it, and, psychologically, by stating 
Its quality, hue {q.v.) l or h)no ( e.y\ red, yellow, 
blue), Us brightness (rpv.) o pin tonally {q.v.), and 
its saturation (f/.u.). IX. I*. A- 
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COLOR AND HEARING. — See CaNAifl- 

THESU. 

COLOR BLINDNESS. — A term applied to 
the inability to distinguish certain colors as 
such. It is usually congenital, Ami, if bo. is in- 
curable, II mny, however, be civ viand by diaenso 
or accident a (Toe Ling the visual apparatus. The 
rarest and most complete eases of color blind- 
ness involve the total nljsenco of all color 
sensation. This is known as total color blind- 
ntm, and is usually accompanied by painful 
sensitiveness to ordinary daylight. Tho ob¬ 
jects which to normal beings appear colored 
would to fiucb an individual tloubLlosa ap- 
car gray. Ilia vinual world would, therefore, 
c one of different intGiisiLicfl of gray. The 
□ Llicr types of color blindncsH nre called partial 
color blimlncssj and of these the most frequent 
form ia red-green color blindness. A person 
with red-preen color blindness makes no dis¬ 
tinction in color quality between nil the 
spectral cedars from red to green. In other 
words, by proper variation in the intensity of 
any two of these colors, such a person could 
obtain a perfect match. Thero aro usually 
distinguished two types of such color filiml- 
neds: the red type nntl tho green type. Tho 
chief difference] between them in that nil rod- 
diah colors to the red type look darker llum the 
greenish colors; whereas, for the groon type, 
tho greenish colors are darker and the reddish 
lighter. Certain eases have also been known 
of yellow-blue color blindness, but LIicbo are 
neither ao frnquent nor practically bo impor¬ 
tant as thp red-green Lypes. Tho demotion of 
any of the reel-green types of color blindness 
iij of Imgo importancD, for on railroads or on 
boats the proper readings of red nml green 
signals arc essential Cor the safety of the pas¬ 
sengers. (See Holmgren and Nngel’s Tout.) 
People who nrc ordinarily known as color 
weak aro of Ion found on invosLigatiim to have 
certain a distinct types of anomalies in their 
color vision, although not of such (tu client 
as to classify them with the red-green types. 
It is usually stated that about fmir per onnt 
of nil males aro red-green color blind. Oiisca 
appear very rare among fcuiinloa, partly, 1111 - 
doubLedly, because it ia not ncca.ifliiry, fnr (ime¬ 
tical purposes, to investigate tlicir color vision 
as afLon ns it 13 that of men. Dcfccta in color 
vision may be inliorilod. Such inhuritimco 
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usually occurs through the female members of 
a given family, although Limy themselves 
nmy not bo color blind. Fur iiiBLniicc, a 
color blind man having a son ami a daughter 
would probably Lrmmuil his defect Lo his son, 
but not to Ilia daughter. Iier soua, however, 
would be likely to be color blind. It I*. A. 
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COLOR CIRCLE. — The important re¬ 
lations among the memherH of the chromatic 
(q.v.) series of qualities are conveniently 
shown in a. circle, The series of pure epec- 
Lnil colors may, indeed, bo represented by a 
straight line with red at one end and violet at 
the other (see Coloh); but Lbo wholo series of 


Fellow 



Color Circle. Tho ccnLnr of Uin clrcln roprcucnla white, 
All rnlorfl plitccd at opi)Dnitn eiulu of diimioLcrfl of Ilia 
circle nro coinplQiunuiary colord. 

purples, not being monochromatic qualities 
is then unprovided for. Since tho purples nro 
obtained, however, by mixing two colors near 
the 1 ‘Gspcctivo ends of the spectrum (cqy. red 
and violet), it becomes nuita proper Lo repre¬ 
sent the fiiitiro scriea of chromatic qualities by 
a lino returning into itself, i.E. a circle. Lot 
tho respective oiuIg of any diameter represent 
roil and its complementary (q.v.), bluish- 
green, and the ends uT tho diameter at right 
angles to this the colors blue and yellow, also 
complementary. It is then clem’ LliaLnil other 
qualities may Iju ho disposed dii the ci it u infer- 
oiicq Lhal any pair of qualities lying at llio 
respective iixtrnuiiluiu at a given dhimatcr era 
GiimnlcinonLnry. Tho center of tho circla 
would thus vcpvcHcut while, maulling from i\ 
mixtuni of the end colors of a diameter In ap¬ 
propriate prop or Lions, If mixed in any other 
proportions, tlm result would resoluble that 
quality of the pair which predominated in tho 
mixture, but would bo less saturated (see Sat¬ 
uration). Any diameter, therefore, would rep¬ 
resent two complementary saturated colorant 


its extremities, white in the center, and, ap¬ 
proaching the center from either color, an in¬ 
creasingly less Mturnlod degree of that color. 

n.p. a, 
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COLOR HEARING, — See CoN^rtiikhih. 

COLOR INTENSITY. — Thin term is often 
used interchangeably with brightness (r/.i'j. 
Properly, however, intensity rulers lo the physi¬ 
cal correlate of light HeiiHuliun. Light sensa¬ 
tion iHj In brief, produced by vibrations In llic 
other impinging mi the retina. These vihra- 
tions possess n given wave length, which is Ilia 
basis of the peculiar enlor qunlity of the sonsa- 
linn,— its to no or hue; a given form or com¬ 
plexity, c audit inning llm saturation (|p : ) of the 
sensation; and a given extent nr amplitude of 
vibration. It is this amplitude that condition* 
brightness; the intensity, and therefore tho 
brightness, increasing, the greater the amplitude, 
and decreasing, the lens the amplitude. 

Ti. T. A. 
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COLOR-MIXING. — As understood by tho 
physiologist or llio psychologist, thin term Is to 
he Hherpiy diwlinguniUcd from pipment-mixiug 
(q.v.), which is employed by artists. Physio¬ 
logical color-mixing depends on the independent 
transmission of two or more different ealuml 
lights lo the Homo nren of the re Lina. It enn 
bo produced, for instance, by rotating, on the* 
earno axis, two or moro disks of colored paper 
which arc, by cutting each disk along one of its 
radii, bo superimposed. one on Lite oilier, ns to 
form a single disk, of which each color composes 
a sneLpr. If this] resultant disk bo Lhen rotated 
rapidly enough for all flicker to disappear. (lie 
various colors will fuse into a single color difleu- 
ent from any of them. This mcaua that the 
light, from thn differently colored sectors have 
impinged upon the aiupt avta of the vtlina in 
such rapid succession tlmt the phyulolagicnl 
process yet up by any one of them does not cIih- 
nppear before tho processes But Up by tlui otlicis 
occur, The result might thus be called a mix¬ 
ture of physiological processes, When appoint I 
or pure colors, which urn obtained by analyzing 
while light into its elements (the colors of the 
rainbow, red, orange, etc.), arc mixed, by means 
of approprinUi apparaLun, the calm* resulting 
from Lho mix turn of any two colors from red, on 
the one hand, Id and ini'UuUug giT.cn, on the 
oLhor, in always boiiio intermediate color, tin- 
diminished in Batura Lion When nny two 

colors from the same green Lo violet in tho spec¬ 
trum nro mixed, Lho result is, similarly, boiiic 
intervening color, diminished, however, in enln- 
vnlion. It is thus easily seen, by utilizing three 
given colors of tho spectrum, iiamoly, a certain 
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red, a certain green, mirL a rortuiJi violet, Lliat 
one may dIj injn hy appropriate mixtures liny of 
the manifold spectral colors to which out eye ia 
HGiiBiLivn. When, Jiowovcr, miy culm; botwuiui 
reel ami green ia mixed aucu osaively with colors 
□n Lin; other side of green, the snUiniLnin nT the 
resulting color cl i min is lies very rapidly until 
a point is reached where all color disappear* anti 
the mixLmu bucoines gray nr while. iSuidi piiiro 
of colors are cnllcil 14 complementary colors/’ 
(q. ii,), Beyond Lhis point Uio mixture hnimnicn 
purple, and it ia among the purples that this 
complementary to pure green is foil ml .Sees 
Co I.QIL C 1110143. II. V* A. 
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COL OB OF WALLS OF THE SCIiOOL 
ROOM. — Sco AlienmacTUJiEj School. 


COLOR SATURATION. — The degree or 
suilumtuni of a color is the degree In which it 
approaches one of Llio neutral Krays. The 
apcctnd col mu are the most /mtnmtod, and Lhn 
varioiiH tints (p.ii.) ami hJiarle.i [q.v.) the lcasb 
saturated that we Jenow- In gnnenil, one de- 
aroaso^ the saturation of any member of tins 
chromatin (q.v,) aeries hy mixing with it one 
of Iho achromatic (r;.u.) series. Salination and 
brighlueM or iulcn.sity (tf.v.) uro cloudy 
related, .since a change hi one is accompanied hy 
change in the other — for example, iucraiwe in 
intensity bring* decrease in Hiiluraliun. Any 
color, however, of a given brightness, when 
mixed with a gray of the aarne brightness, 
would have its saturation decreased wiLh no 
change in the brightness 


Reforencoa: — 

Mamiwin'm Diet, of Phil, nnrf Psych, s. v. TVsion, 
llowuu.. W. II. AiudriVna Twltwwfi of PlwMtav* 
Philnrlel ljIi ini 3il. nil, 1000.) 

iSi.iiAKrKn, 10 l A . Tvxlhovk of Phynioteay, (UdiuhurBli., 

(mijh-idixm 

COLOR WORK. —Studios in the theory of 
color, with exercises iu lino., value, and chroma; 
copies of color Hellenics frum Japanese prints, 
textiles, etc.; original color coni po hi Lions for 
designs, tlucoralions, ur pictures. 

See Anr in the Schools; Aht, Mbtiioo of 
Tea chin a i 


COLORADO COLLEGE, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, COL. — A coeducational, oon- 
scclavian vnaliUition, the oldest eirtiegc in Iho 
stale, os laid is 1 1 cd in 1874 without denmnimi- 
lioual or stale assistance, and 11111101 * a Hourd of 
Trustees Including rnpr car uL alive professional 
and business men of Colorado. Before the 
organization of ll\o college, a grunt of land was 
made, in 1873, by the Colorado Springs Com¬ 


pany, the foumlHH of the oily of Cnloniihj 
Sprfng*. Rlnw p rug runs wuh nindr until INNS, 
when, upon the election to Liu* prusitlcuey nf 
WiJllairi Frederick iSInrimi, tlm faculty ivim en¬ 
larged, the mu rimiUiin was revised mid broad- 
omul, anil Cutler Aemiemy was iiinirpnrnlcd im 
an ass mu a led jiieimiiLtuiy arlirml. (’nlnrudu Cnl- 
lope in nun of the instil utiuus oiijynnUy ui- 
milrd by Llii! C'urin-Rir huumhilimi fni* the 
Auvanmwml oC Teaching (v«M in pavli- 
cipuLo in it* system of mining ulluwiiiire* In 
toachrrs. Beside^ llm itmiiri niulvrgrndinU r 
chuihc* in aria and .science, iidmiHsion to which 
is by cMuiiuuilhm or cerliNnile fnnn an uccrrd- 
ilcd high school, Iho iitfliinibm lnuinUdns 11 
school of engineering opened in JlJtJM (0 meet 
the demand in the Ducky Mmpilain region fnr 
instruction in applied Hi iopce. There arc also 
schools of music mid uT funtry. In Dci'i'iiiliei*, 
11)07, Colorado College. I'limplded on imlusv- 
ment fund of §,70(1/100. (lifts frrmi privuli! 
sources during 11)07-1 DOS Jiiiinmdoil tn Shili,- 
/312; the animal income uvunigc* alnmi SrinJIflll. 
The average Hnlar.v of n prnfes.siir is -SIfilMi. 
There are (1000) 4K nn inlievHMU llu*. iustruKhig 
statT, of whom J;i ili'i• full prub-sHm-H. The 
sludeiils iiuinhenul tllHlV-ll) fiftl, divided as 
follow*: schools nf liberal arls, seiiuin 1 , iu>d eu- 
RLiieeriiiK, n20; Kelpml of music, 71. (!. (b 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, 
GOLDEN, COL. Fsliddislied hy mil nf ih« 
terriluriid legislnturc, Feh. I), JR7I. (Jenniil 
crjiili'ol of the iiistitulliJii is veslnl in n Jlnard 
of Trustees cousin ting af live luembera, each 
nerving four yen vh, appointed by llu* (invermir 
of Lbu hUiLi 1 , w'dh Urn mlviiM* nml eimsenl of die 
t’cnnLe. The scliuijl mipplies umiHiinl fuciJitica 
for the nhservalinn nf |irucLicnl iiiiniug work; 
within vomdi is u variety nf smelling, mining, 
and milling work; iu .nldilinu, mmn-rnus elay 
mines, coal mines, mid fpnnVicH nrn Inenlerl near 
(Jotden. The nil fields of Homme, llio irmi iiiinr* 
of Wyoming, null tjm copper region* oT Arizona 
and Mem tuna aro alnci uceusxihlo. The th'pail- 
lncntfl«r inn-triietinn inchidi? miniiig, iniUallnrgy, 
geology, and mmemlngv, eiyil, mrehnnieid, and 
olpclricrd enginem-ing, physics, uurl elicmistry. 
The only culUirul work is jl senior course iu 
English ’compnsilinn given hy the preside 11 1, 
Aditib\sioii La the school Is ln r cevlificulc ur exam- 
iuidiuh from accredited high schools. The col¬ 
lege offers two Rmr-year emirsi 1 *, leading in the 
degrees or Mini up* Engineer (PL M.) mid nf 
Metallurgical J»lngijieer (K, Mel.j. I’lMigrmlu- 
uto courses fur graduntes of oilier cullegc.H lead, 
aflcv Uyo vravs, Lo the. wmiv ileRrcc; there 
am juldilirnml postgrad Hide iniiisew fur nd- 
vjinccd sbiilenls spceiidiziug iilong imrlinilni' 
lines of applied science. J 11 Jj|(]() gruiinds, build- 
iiigs, ami eqiiipnienl were valued at STIll.TII; 
Uio total inuund invimia avos ahoul &MHI,(HKI. 
The average salary or a professor js S22n(). Tlin 
inHtruetiiig staff number* 22. There are, l ft lu¬ 
ll, 331 elution Is. C. 0. 
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COLORADO STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, FORT COLLINS, COL, — Es- 
CilIiUhUcuI iu* a land-grant college and opened in 
1S7U. ChiurtfUJ are given in agriculture, civil 
and irrigation engineering, cicatrical and me¬ 
chanical engineering, domestic .science, horti¬ 
culture, forestry, veterinary science, and general 
science for women, In addition courses in 
music, oratory, and physical culture are main¬ 
tained. iSUulontH are admitted nitlior upon 
certificates from accredited high hcIiooIh or by 
esummillion, Tor which the requirements are 
15 units, Degrees nro conferred on the com- 
plniiim of four-year courses. The Eollego con- 
dnoLs fimner.H' institutes mul abort courses 
for fanner A, and cnilperatca with teachers and 
su peri n lonrlnn Is of schools in the movement to 
iuLiudiice agricultural and domestic science 
into ilio public HchaoJs. There are 31 profes¬ 
sors, and dO instructors and iiHsisUnta. 

COLORADO, STATE OF, — Organized by 
Congress as a territory in 1801 , from parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Now Mexico, and Utah, and 
nilniiltml In the Union in 1870 na the IhirLy- 
cightli slate. It belongs Lo the Western Division 
of mates, and has a hind urea of 11)3,0in square 
miles. For lulmiiiistrntive purposes the stale 
is divided into 50 counties, and Lhcse nro di¬ 
vided, in turn, into school districts, cities, and 
towns. In 1010 Colorado had a population of 
71)0,021, and a density of population of 7.7 per 
por square mile. 

Educational History. — Colorado was prac¬ 
tically an unknown counLry previous to 1H59. 
The firsL koLLIwji worn largely men, mid n tran¬ 
sient population ns well; there wore a few women 
and children. A private mdiHonpLimi hcIiuoI 
was opened in wlmt is now this heart of Denver 
in October, 1851), with 13 children in attendance. 
Tlie firsL mdioolhouse was Iniilt in 1800 at 
11 milder, anil Lhe firsL public school wnR cstnb- 
linhcil there, liy 1801 the population had in¬ 
creased t« bucU an extent that Colorado was 
organized as a territory liy On ogress, and the 
first tamlnriid legislature pusaeil the (list 
school law in September, 1H0L This provided 
for the appointment of a Territorial Superin¬ 
tendent of Common Schools, at ail nrmual 
salary of S500, ami for a school system modeled 
oil that thou existing in Illinois. Only a very 
imperfect form of organization was effected 
during the next lea years. Hclmol funds were 
often misappropriated, and the few schools in 
existence were largely neglected. In IHfWi Lite 
oilier of Hup mini cm l cut of f Inuunnn Hohonls was 
nindishndj and Lhn Turrit mini Tronwirnr was 
made ex ajpeiu Superintendent, In 1870 Lho 
school law was revised and tlm nutlines of the 
present synLem laid down. The oflico of 
N up ermte miaul of Public Instruction was re- 
created, the appnintmcuL to be made by the 
Governor; school hoards were given more defi¬ 
nite authority in the control and management 
of the schools; provision was made for organiz¬ 


ing new districts; and the school revenues were 
increased. In 1370 a state agricultural col¬ 
lege (rpu,) and a stale school oT mines (rj.tf.) 
were nominally established, though the agricul¬ 
tural college did not open and the school of 
mines did not receive any permanent support 
until 1871). In 1871 the site was procured for 
lho stnLo unjveidity which Imil nominally 
been established ton years earlier; in 1874 
the fil'dL appropriation for buildings was se¬ 
cured; and in 1877 the first appropriation for 
maintenance wns scoured and the inaLUulian 
was opened to students, In 1875 a State 
Teach cm' Association wns formed for the first 
time. 

The' constitution of 1870, adopted at the 
time oT the admission uf^ Colorado into the 
Union, made very definite pro vis ion for a 
state school sysLoin. The general supervision 
of the public schools oT Lho state was given 
to an ex officio Stale Hoard of Education, 
with a Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as its president; a county superintendent 
wlm was it Lho In he ex officio Com mins inner of 
School Lands, was provided Tor each c mi lily; 
a thorough and a uniform system of free schools 
was ordered for the state, and a three-month 
school for each district; Lho school fund wns 
defined and declared inviolable; aid Lo aocliuinn 
schools, and lho Leaching nfscelnriuii Lonota, were 
forbidden; an ex officio Hoard of Land CnuunU- 
flioners was created to cam for the public school 
lands; compulsory education for all able children 
wiih Lo be required "for a time equivalent 
Ln three years"; a Hoard of Regents for Hid 
slate university and hoards nf education Tor 
school districts were provided for; and the 
prescription of textbooks for the public schools 
by the legislature, or by the Stale Hoard 
of Education, was forbidden. The school 
law of 1877 carried these constitutional inun¬ 
dates into effect. In 1881) the slate normal 
school was established at Greeley, and it 
opened its doova lo students in the following 
year. In 1800 a state course of study was 
prepared and adopted by ilia Statu Asso¬ 
ciation of County Hupnriiitciidenls, In 18S9 
the first compulsory education law was 
adopted; in 1809 the law was revised and 
lerfectod; mul in 1001 all school districts 
mving more than 1000 census children were 
permitted to establish truancy districts, In 
1003 the union high school law was passed, 
In Llui same year an effort was made to 
slop the uniMGCMnry subdivision of school dis¬ 
tricts. 

Present School System. —■ The anhnnl sys- 
lem nf Diilorndn, as at present organized, is 
ns follows. At the head is n Slate Supmu- 
lemlont of Publia Instruction, n State Hoard 
nf Education, a Slate Hoard of Lx a miner a, 
and a State Hoard of Laud Commissioners. 
The Superintendent cjf Public Instruction is 
elected by the people for a term of two years, 
and receives a salary of 53000. lie, or she 
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(n woman has been Superintendent contin¬ 
uously since 18D4) is also c,v fljficio State 
Librarian, president of the Stale Hoard of 
Education, and a member of Lho SUto Hoard 
aT lUxcimincrn mul tl\c Stale Hoard of XiCind 
Commissi oners. The WupGriiitoiulcjiljs charged 
with the duly of viai Ling the conn Li pa and of 
stimulating an interest in education in Lho 
statu; or reporting to the Guv oil ini' on llui 
condition of tho schools; of preimrhur all 
blanks and report forms needed; of rendering 
legal decisions on all appeal cases; of preparing 
nil examination questions used at the quar¬ 
terly oxaininnLions or tcneliers in the rOimUeii 
of tho stale; of apportioning the fit ale Hehonl 
funds to the counties; and of acting n* Kioto 
Librarian. 

The State Board of Eduraliim is componeil 
of Lin? Secretary of StnLo anil Lhc Attorney- 
General, in addition La the Stato Superintend¬ 
ent, who is president of Uia board. The 
fvmcLipna of this board nro to grunt state di- 
pjomns on the recmniuciidntioi) of the State 
Jloard of Examiners, aiul tu revoke Llicm for 
ecuisc; and to bear and to decide appeals 
from the decisions of county suporin Lem louts. 
The Stale Board o[ Examinors conducts ex¬ 
aminations for siato curtificalcfl, and is it body 
in a dc up in a oiiriouu mini nor, the luff pro¬ 
viding that iL shall be "auch as tlm Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction, the PrcmdmU of 
Urn State University, tlm President of tho 
Stale ARricultural College, the president of tho 
Stale tichaol of Mines, and tho president of 
IUq Statd Ncwiual Reboot lumy a\qiciit\l; iito- 
uiM f That the StaLc Superintendent of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction shall be a member of fluid 
Hoard, and the presiding officer thereof. 11 
Tlm State Board of Land Commissioners 
consists of the Governor, the Secretary <H 
State, the Attorney-Gene rid, and the Super¬ 
intendent ol Public Instruction. To thin 
board is givon control of all lands belonging 
Id the state, and they nro directed 11 to mnnagn 
Uic same as the best interests of the state shall 
requite” 

Par each county there is a county super¬ 
intendent of Bahools, but no county hoard 
of education. The superintendent is elected 
by tlm pcaplo for a Lwo-ycar term. In salary 
lie receives from 51000 to 32000, according to 
the size of his county. Ho is charged with the 
duty of supervising the schools of the county; 
of visiting each school once each quarter that 
it in in HGfuriotij of inspecting tho accounts of 
Hie school district oflieera; nf keeping a full 
mid complete record of his olliciftl nets; nr ap¬ 
pointing school directors in cnao of vacancies; 
of carefully examining ami comparing lho 
school ccnmiH lists of tho various school dis- 
Uicta; of apportioning quarterly lhc county school 
money to the different school districts; of 
can dueling Lha quarterly cxammalianB for 
teachers 1 certificates, using for this purpose 
the questions prepared by the Superintendent 


of Public IuBlvueticm; of holding such LeachoiV 
inalibiitca ns may lus nnemnry or required; 
and of making an annual report to the Super- 
intPiiflnnL of Public IiiHtructuiii. 

Each county is divided into school districts. 
These nre of Unco uljuwi'jn Districts having 
□ver IU00 census children, Ci-21 visors nf age, 
holuug tu Lhn first chins, uiul Iwvti boards 
oT .school iliiccLora nf fivo momlmra ouch, 
eluded Tor live-year tonus, uno elec Led each 
yoar, and such bmirds nlcrfc Lhdr own officers, 
Districts having from 1150 to HlOO iuelliMivn 
belong Lu Die second Hum, mnl din trie Is having 
low 111nn 350 emails children belong Die 
third oliuis. Second niul third-claw 1 1intriola 
have ii hoard of school divertors of lhm fc , 
one elected cneli year for a threp-year term, 
ami liio people Vole. direr 11 y for directors 
as president, Hurrclury, and treasurer. Karlt 
hom'd of directum han power to employ and 
discharge Louchnrs nud other employees; In 
suspend aurl expel pupils; to admit non¬ 
resident pupils nud to fix the rates nf tuition 
of such; to adopt textbooks, and, on tin? vote 
of Lho people, In provide lhc; in free to Die 
pupils; to nninngc the stdiool properly, anil 
to repair or build uchnoliimiHrs, us directed 
by Die dlnlriel; to dcleriiiiiu 1 Lho iiiimlitr of 
touchers, and tlm length of Dm school Lenn; ami 
ifl required ininakonii animal report lo Lin* county 
BupcrinletuUmlof Hchimjfl. The-rfccvet.nry of llu> 
board, or some one uppuinlid hy him, must 
tftke un annual HidiciMl cenHUH of all cHililrvu 
between the ages of 0 mul 21, ami report the 
name la lha cuuuly HupeiuiieiuUmL An 
annual district meeting must lm held Lo elect 
a director and to vote a <listrict lux fur inuin- 
tonoiico and fur lengthening tin? Lerjn. In 
cqhc of failure Lo elect a director, the county 
sup Drill tend ei it appoints nud in case nf failure 
to levy a Lax fur main bum nee, the county com¬ 
missioners uniat levy a tax on the property uf 
the district. All cilice are clawed nu school dis¬ 
tricts, and Lo their boards nr dime tors are given 
Lho same powers and duties ah arc piwi ihml for 
districts of lho third clans, excepL Umt fiml- 
cla#a districts mny examine and certificate 
their own tcachnm, though auch mlificules 
nre not valid for teaching elsewhere. (See 
special article an Phnyku.) New district!?, 
may ho organized hy poll Lion and election, 
though, since 1003, on district ran be Hub- 
divided timt does not have an rism-usoil valu- 
nLinn of at leant §20,000, u ndmul census r»f 
at least forty, and, fiflm rllvlsiuji, eaeli of Dio 
new districts must have a school cciihuh of aL 
leant tM'only. Two nr mow ilHrhilfi inny 
unite at any (hue In form one, by election 
and a majority vote. 

School Supparh The slate origin ally re- 
cmved 3,715,555 acres frmn Lbe lftLn and 3(ilh 
flection grants made by Congress for schools, 
licaidca two tawnsUipB for w umvarsity, and 
1)0,000 acres for an agricultural college. As 
Colorado was admitted later and at n lime 
I2fl 
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when the Hiatus were uni so hard pressed for 
money for education, Llie state has been able 
lo profit by the unfortunate experience of 
mmiv other states, Tho enabling act for tin? 
admission af Colorado to the Union established 
a minimum sale price of §2.50 per acre, and 
Lilia was raised, by law, to $3.5(1 in I.SH7, 
But liLLlo of Llm Innrl him been sold, despite 
a Htvougly advocated early policy of Helling the 
lands as soon as possible. The policy lias 
been Lo learn? the land instead. Dp lo 100.8 
buL 187,402 acres had been sold, while 3,374,100 
acres remained, about uuo third of which was 
under lime. Tim InUl pennnmml school 
fund oT Col mu do cmiHin l.s of $1,001 p n07 In 
invested cash. In addition, llie filnlc owes 
the common school fund .§1,22.1,07/1, Tor school 
money invoked over twenty 3 r c*nr-4 ago, in 
in teres t-bcnrmg Htnle warrnnta, which tho 
state lias since repudiated and ho far refused 
to pay, though the constitution makes it man¬ 
datory on the elate to replnee loBiwti to tho 
fund. The remaining lands are estimated 
to be worth, oil an average, SID an aero. Tim 
interest on Llie? invested cash, together with 
the rent of school lands, gives an income of 
about a ipinrlor uf a million dollars, and this 
Is distributed to the counties on the basis of 
the number of children between the ages of 
G ami 21. 

Each county is required to levy a county 
school tax of nut loss than Lwo nor more thnn 
five mills, but sufficient to main Lain at Inost 
four months of school in each district, counting 
teachers' Hsdariea lit $10 a month. The statu 
school monny to nildod In tho county tax 
and to tho income from fines payable to tho 
school fund, and tho entire Bum is apportioned 
lo the different school districts in Llie county 
on llie basis of the number uf children of school 
census age. Each district must levy a special 
district lax for the yearly niaintcimneo of tho 
seliuul property and the miscellaneous expense 
of the district, and may levy additional fumid 
to provide bcLlcr school facilities or a longer 
term. Directors in thud-clans districts aro 
limited Lo 15 mills, hut, by a vole of the elec¬ 
tors of the district, this amount may bo ex¬ 
ceeded. Buildings must he provided by Ilia 
district. 

The total amount expended Tor schools during 
Llie lust year for which reports are available 
was S'bfi/jfliGM’ Bused on the LoLal popu¬ 
lation nf the Hlfttu, thin wan equal to a per 
capita expenditure of S7.10 a year, ns against 
$1.27 for the U.S, as a whole, and S7.4D for 
Llie Western Division, Thu average dully ex¬ 
penditure per pupil won 20.3 cmiLs and Llie Lolal 
yearly expenditure per pupil in average daily at¬ 
tendance was 343-04, na against HJ.fl cents a 
day and $30.55 a year for Llie I.J.S. ns a whole. 
Only eight states spend more for either item. 
In amount raised per child, 5— 18 years of ago 
($20.30), the sLfite glands fifLli. The total 
amomiL of money raised per mlult mule was 


52L0R, the (date standing seventh in this item, 
and tho amount being nearly twice the average 
for tlic 1J.8. (S15.7D). Tho wealth of the alaln is 
evident in that each adult male must contrib¬ 
ute only 72 cents to provide Si for each child, 
5-1 ft yeara uf age, in Llio nLale, ns ngniiwt H2 
cents for Lhe NorLli Atlantic Division ami 
Sl.02.fur the U.S, ah a whole. Those figures, 
combined with those for attendance and term, 
fdiow both the large relativn wealth and the 
very large expenditures which tho a late in likes 
for cducaUrm, 

Education rtl ConiHiwm. — Of tho popu¬ 
lation of ID Oil, H3.i per rent were unlive born; 
[)H per cunt were white; by sex, 54.7 per cent 
Wore males; and 22.5 per cent were children 
between the ages of 5 and IS years. The state 
is mountainous, and is essentially a mining 
sLato. Large ureas nre practically uninhabited. 
Of Ihn total population, 30 per cent live in 
cities of over 2,1,000 inhabitants, and 51.7 
per cent live in rural districts. Ot the scluinl 
population, G—IS years of nge, in JD07-1003, 
101,25 Tier cent wero reported as unrolled in 
tho public flrliool.H, as against 88.10 per eouL in 
LSDO-IODO, 72.20 per cent in lMIMBHO, 00.82 
per cent, in 1S7D-.1HH0, imd 42.28 pur emit, in 
1S70-187L The average fur the U.S. as a 
whole was GfU2 per cent. Of the number 
enrolled, 05.0(1 per cent wero in average daily 
attendance, which equaled an average daily 
attendance or lUD.fi days per year for mush child 
iu the Htatc, 5-JH years of age, and J0D.5 for 
each child enrolled. The average length of 
term provided in Golnrado was 1(10.2 days, 
n/j against 154.1 day.4 for Urn UniLml iSLales as 
a whole, mid 103.3 days for the Western 
Division. 

Colorado lias a reasonably good compulsory 
education law, which from the alaiialien of 
ftllcndanca would aeetu to lie well enforced. 
All children under 14, and under Ifl if they 
cannot rend and write, roust gn In school at 
least half of each day, if nob employed, unless 
excused from attendance fur cause. All boards 
of Behind diiccloiB, iu districts having 350 
census children or river, arc required to appoint 
truant officers Lo enforce the law; all cities 
having a total population of 100,00(1 or over 
(Denver) must provide a truant school; and 
cities of 25,lino or OA f er may do so. If a child 
of school age must work Lo support itself or 
to support a dependent ponjun, or d Hits parents 
are Inn pnui to provide the ncwi&airy hL ines, 
clothing, nr honks, it is then the duty nT the 
poor relief auLhorilicH lo ex lend such relief 
an will enable the child In attend school, Nu 
child under 14 can he employed Lo labor in any 
business whatever during school hours, unless 
tho child lins attended school at leaHl 12 >veckn 
in each year, 8 weeks of which nniflt havo 
been couRcrutivc, tuul Imi must powsesm a cer¬ 
tificate Lo that cITect signed by the teacher. 
School directors aro clinrged with the duLy 
uf enforcing the law. Colorado alamls woll 
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toward the top of the column in literacy, 
tho state having but 4,2 per cent of illiterates 
in the total population 10 yenra of age or over, 
while the lowest percentage found in any stnLo 
was 2.3 per cent. Almost all of the Colorado 
illiteracy is found among Urn foreign born, 
in oat of whom are miners. 

In material conditions the schools have 
made remarkable progress within recent years, 
and most of them aro now relatively well 
equipped, Depute Uiq fact that 40 par ceut 
of tho teachers of Lho atato nro teaching in rural 
Bchcol districts, anil Uml about 15 par cent 
of the school buildings still in use arc built of 
Bod, adobe, or logs, lho average value of all 
of the school buildings or the state was 55210 
at tlio last report, and tlio expense for now 
buildings is increasing rapidly* Of all aiiliaol 
monoy raised, 19.4 per cent, wpa expended 
foT sites and buildings in I907-1Q9B and ll.G 
per cent in 10OS-1900, 

Tlio board of directors of any school dis¬ 
trict are permitted to levy a special school 
library tax, nob to exceed one tenth of a mill, 
the proceeds of which arc ta be used in build¬ 
ing un a school district library. Any board of 
school dircctovs may establish a kiiulcrgiivl.cn, 
and pay the expenses of tlio same by a apcainl 
tax, ( lS'ix cities provide work in manual train¬ 
ing, in tliroo eases extending the work through 
tlie high school, Some work in manual training 
is also adered in a Taw of the a mailer towns. 
Teachers and Training. — The state em¬ 
ployed 5291 teachers in HKI7-10GH, of which 
85.3 per cent were women. Or the total number, 
about D4 per cent were employed ns teachers 
in graded (town and city) schools, at mi aver¬ 
age monthly salary of 592.95 for men and 
505,35 far wo in an, aiul Cor an average yearly 
tor in of 170.2 days. The average monthly 
salary for teachers in rural schools was 35G.BQ 
for men and S51.57 for women, and fur an aver¬ 
age yearly term o[ 130,3 days. Three grades 
of certificates aro issued on examinations, held 
quarterly by the county superintendents, 
on questions prepared by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, The examination em¬ 
braces nil of the common school studies, theory 
and practice of Leaching, and tho school law 
of Colorado, Ten chon of previous teaching 
experience who pass with a high averago aro 
granted a first-grade certificate, vnljil for three 
years, renewable, and with inter county recog¬ 
nition. Others who pass with high grnrlo 
receive a Bocoiul-grftdo certificate, valid only 
in the county whore issued, and for 18 months. 
A third-grade certificate, valid for 9 months, is 
also issued, Those who expect to tench in high 
schools must also pass an examination in tho 
high school subjects which they propose Lo 
tench, ami this virtually constitutes a Fourth 
grade of teachers' certificate, Graduates of 
tlie normal school of Colorado nlono aro exempt 
from tho examinations, 

State certificates valid any whom in tlio 


etnlo arc grunted by the flute, Board of Educa¬ 
tion, on the recommendation of theSlatij Hom'd 
of Examiners, to: (l) Those wlio have 
eslabliahcd Lheir ominiml professional ability 
by teaching at least two years ill the atiite, who 
hold a first-Emdo certilioiile. ami whn piiaw 
an additional state exiiiiiiniiLiuii; (2) willumL 
examination, Lu those who have taught six 
years and havo rendered eminent professinnnl 
services Lo the schools or the hLhIc. Life di¬ 
plomas aiul sLiiLo eei'Li/icnteH from oilier h lutes 
nre nut rucoRnr/.ed. No M a tin lies nrc available 
lo fthuw what pciTAMitugc of the Unchain of 
tlio stale held these different grades of cer¬ 
tificates. To train Leftehors for Die schools, 
the state maintains the Colorado Slate Normal 
School nt Greeley, which is n large and a well- 
equipped institution. Whnt percentage of tho 
teachers of Colorado Jinva had normal train¬ 
ing cannot ho told, hut nmneLLung is indicated 
Ijy the fact that during the first fifLeen years 
of its existence the slate normal school grad¬ 
uated only 9(15 HLudonls, though in 1908 it 
graduated 180. One private normal school, 
with 77 students, in listed fur tho HUle. Ah n 
means of (.raining teachers in service, the slide 
makes provision for the maintenance of n nor¬ 
mal institute fur lit la::at two weeks in each of 
the 13 insLiluLo dislriehi inlii which the aLritu 
in divided. The sLute ermtnd.s tJiesu mini ml 
instituted, but makes the Lemdierw and the 
eounties pay for them. The (State Huptniu- 
Lcndcnt, tho president uf Lho state imriunl 
Hchunl, and i\ cum mi tleu of emuUy superin¬ 
tendents of each diHLrioL determine tlie I,lino 
ami the place of Die institute, and select tlio 
conductor fur the institute. All cmuliuHora, 
members of Lho stale normal HcJiunl faculLy 
excepted, must hold cci'tificalOH of qualifica¬ 
tion issued by tlie .Stale Hoard of Examinm. 
A stale institute course of study has been 
adopted, in syllabus form, to bo followed by Llie 
conducting. 

i?erojicf«ry Education, — fly 10(18, tlie ln.sk 
year for which complete* sLatisLieH are available, 
there were 77 district (town and city) high 
eehouia in Colorado, 13 county high achuoln, 
and 9 union district high schools. Eleven of 
the district high schools were in cities of 8000 
or inure inhabitants, and one, the Mnmiiil 
Training High flcliuul cif Deliver, ix a large 
technical high school. These 00 public high 
schools report a Leaching force of 427, and 
10,321 .students enrolled, Private high sellouts 
are a very minor factor in Colorado, only 5 
being reported, with 22 iiiHlmclors (all women) 
and 1K1 students. Any din D iet having morn 
than 3.10 census children may form a high 
school whenever Lho hoard id sehmil dimeters 
may deem it expedient. Any two nV more 
contiguous districts may unite lo form a union 
high school, In counties not smaller Ihim the 
fifth class (there are seven classes), a nounty high 
Bchool may he Torinod by a majority vote of 
the taxpayers of the county, called by ft poti- 
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tmi of 150 electors to the superintendent of tho 
couuly. A county tax of a sum not to exceed 
2 mills may be levied for the support of a county 
high school. In union high schools the union 
district aluircs in the a Lute apportionment of 
hgIioqI fund, just as an elementary school tlia- 
Lriotj and Lho balance needed is provided by 
the uni Ling districts in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of panila attending the hiph school from 
each distrust No provision exists by which n 
high school, once formed, can bo discontinued. 
Tho high seliool legislation of Colorado, while 
ho tier than that of many other states, still 
loaves something to bu desired in the matter of 
support. Separate, funds aro not provided, 
the method ol supporting district high schools 
is unsatisfactory, and the whale method opens 
tlic way, as is the ease in many other states, 
for the development of fine high schools afc Lho 
expense of the elementary schools beneath. 

Jliflfier md Tee/utienf tfditcnlioru— The state 
maintains tho University of Colorado (g.w.) 
opened in 1877 at Boulder, lor the colle¬ 
giate instruction of men and women; tho 
statu agricultural school (q>u,) at Fort Collins, 
opened in 1879 for instruction in agriculture, 
science, and mechanic arts; and tho state 
school of mines (tf.u.) at Golden, opened in 
1874, for instruction, in metallurgy, mining, 
and engineering. The higher instruction pro¬ 
vided by the Hate is supplemented by the fol¬ 
lowing private in bL itulimis: — 
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The University of Denver also offers profes¬ 
sional instruction in law and dontisLry. 

The state also maintains the State Indus trial 
School for Boys, at Golden; the State Indus¬ 
trial School Tor Girla, at Morrison; and tho 
Colorado School for tho Deaf and Blind, at 
Colorado Springs. Tho first two are reforma¬ 
tory institutions. E. P. C, 

Beforoncos ; — 

Picjhiuif /{ejwrfs of Pie ^Uperi'nlcnclcnl of Public JnnJniC- 
lion of Cohrmh, UH70-1U0H.) 

IlAliK, 11 . M„ ClUViJ, A., mill fljIATTICK, j. 0 . EdlfCfl- 
han in Colorado, IbAi-lHtiG. (Denver, ldS5.) 
DO |i|). 

UaaauiMU., J. E. C, IflwUiry of lllidwr Ediuuiltati In 
('ll I urn (lo. (Sre, Inf. V. S, Hit. Jitfac., No. 1, 1003. 

(WrnihinnUm, ft? pp. 

flluliHlIrs Imuoil nil llm 1007—iUOfl Kepi, of tho SupL 
J J irM. Jaufr, Mill llm 11)011 Repl. U.&. Com. Educ. 

COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF, BOUL¬ 
DER, COL. — A state university under the 
control qC a Board of Regents elected by pop¬ 
ular vote, The university was incorporated 
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by an act of tho territorial legislature in 1801. 
After receiving sums of money anil land from 
the legislature, Congress, mul private sources, 
provision was made in the state constitution 
to adopt the university as iv stale institution 
in 1970. Tho univoraiLy thus became ontiLied 
to tho land grants from Congress. The new 
state institution was then opened in 1877 
with preparatory and college departmental a 
medical school fallowed in 1883; in 1902 a law 
school was opened and graduate courses were 
offered; the college of engineering was estab¬ 
lished in 1803; in 1004 the summer school was 
instiLuLed; in 1 DOG the collcgo of cunmiarco 
and in 1908 the collcgo of education wore 
organized. The preparatory department was 
closed in 19G7. The plant now includes 17 
buildings used for purposes of instruction and 
ua dormitories. IVnil-equipped laboratories and 
sevcrnl valuable collections are maintained, 
Students arc admitted to the college or arts, 
commerce, and education on fulfilling require¬ 
ments equivalent to 1G units of high school 
work. Admission is by examination or ce> 
UficaLc of an accredited high school. For en¬ 
trance to Llm school or law two years of work in 
tho college of liberal arts will bo required after 
1011. Tho requirements for tho edIiodI of cn- 
ginearing include more units of mathematic b and 
leas of languages than the collcgo of arts, The 
admission requirements for the medical school 
arc those laid down by tho Association of Amer¬ 
ican Medical Colleges with the addition of twa 
years of work in tho college of liberal arLs, In 
Ilia Bcaaian 10QQ~1010 thcra were enrolled 1221 
Btudcnle, distributed ae follows; gtmluate school, 
93; college of liberal arts, 577; college of engineer¬ 
ing, 202; school of medicine. SO: school of law, 
102j summer school, 113. The inculLy includes 
67 prof css urH and 7 assistant pro feasors, 73 lec¬ 
turers, instructors and assistant. James IL 
Baker, M.A., LL.D., is Llm president. 

COLUMBA, ST., ABBOT OF IONA.— 
Born in Donegal County, Ireland, G21, and 
educated in the monastic school of Movillo 
and afterwards in the monastery or Clomird. 
Coin mb a was active in tho foundation of tho 
monasteries of Derry, Burrow, and Kells; but 
in 503 he turned his missionary energies to¬ 
ward Scotland, and became the ajiostlo of its 
conversion, Ho was presented with the isle 
of Iona, where soon arose by tho labor of his 
hands and tlmao of Ids twclvo comrades tho 
beginnings of the greatest of Lho onriy Sou Utah 
monasteries. From Iona Columha miulo jour¬ 
neys throughout Scotland, erecting inonuflLerics 
wherever ho met with n favorable reception, 
Near these monasteries churches were built, 
and the Abbot of Iona, though no more than a 
simple preabyLer, consecrated bis hops with tho 
advice of a collegium stmionm of his convent, 
With the monasteries came lo Scotland lho mo¬ 
nastic schools. and learning which at that Lima 
wore nowhere bettor represented than among 
120 
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tlic Irish Cells. St, Columba died at Iona in 

597 , ^ IL a 

RnJer^ncea: — 

Aim-mnan. Do Vita S. (MMtfi&afi; ipi Mlgrtn, Pat. Lat. t 

Life of Si! Columba, It. by, IlGovca, (Dublin, IW570 
Auuvlit, Cammfxi,. iSf, Coivinba. (London. 1B7I-) 
Cooke. Life and ll'ork of Si, Co]«Jr)!xi. (LomlnUi 1HHR.) 
Montalgmueht. AfoJiVs of Ihe )Ve$t, Vol, III. (New 
York, 1BOO.) 

COLUMBAN, fir ST, COLUMBANUS.— 
An Irish monk, one of the most sincere mill 
powerful preachers and wrilerfl of his day, Wftfl 
tom in Leinster about 5 - 13 ; died in a cavern 
near his monastery Jit Uabbio, near Bavin, 
in D 15 , Columban received ins education fust 
on one of the ialamia of Lough Erne and after¬ 
wards at the monastery of Bangor. It is clear 
that Ub represented the highc&l culture of big 
age, since lio possessed a knowledge of Juvciud 
And other ancient poets and □[ the early Fn tlierJa. 
About the yenr G 85 Collimbail went to Cin.nl, 
Ami, finding his way to Burgundy, succeeded in 
founding monasteries at Anegray, Luxchd, and 
Fontaines. He drew up a monastic rule, which 
may be found in Migno, Patrol. LaHiiif, Yol. 
LxXX, This rule, like the Ho ire die tin conjoin a 
the copying of lnruiusuripla as a monastic duty, 
and even pr escribes the taak of teaching m 
schools. Drawn inLo a controversy with the 
French monks, Oalumbnn was banished from 
Burgundy on charges of attacks upon the King 
slid the Queen Mother, mid of keeping Easter 
aL the unorthodox senaon that Was favored by 
ancient Irish custom. Coluinban thereupon 
departed to NanLes, thence Lo the Hhino nntl 
tfhriclr, lUencc to Zug and I.akc GouaUmco, 
After two year, 6 ! of preaching to the henLhen in 
this vicinity, Cohnnbnn turned his fniiD toward 
Italy, and way well received in Lombardy, 
where lie founded his monastery of Foggio about 
G 13 , some Lwo years before lua death. 

Rofersnees: — 

C'cilumiiam. Epifllnlna, in Marumicutn Gcrmaniac //is* 
tdricn . . . vpislolnc, Vol. HI. 

Optra , In Miifiin, Pat. LaU, VdI. LXXX. 

Jgna*. Lift uf SL Colunibnn, oil. hy Munro. (FJilla* 
ilelliliia, itiSSj 

MciNfALEniirjiT. The Monks of ihe Tl'ea/, Vol. II. 
(New York, lfiDH/) 

lSANdVs. IHslaru of Ctotni'eaf Scholarship, (Cam- 

hridpic. lWa-lBOB.) 

COLOMBIA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, S.C. 
— Chartered in 1854 for the higher educa¬ 
tion uf women, and opened in 1850. It is 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Soutli. Preparatory, collegiate, mu- 
fiirnl, and commercial departments arc inain- 
Inined. The college courses which lead La 
bachelor's degrees in arts and srionco are based 
on about 14 points uf high school work, Thcro 
is a faculty of 21 ins true tors. 

COLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, MIL- 
TON, ORE. — A coeducational Institution 
founded in 1699 and main turning preparatory. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

academic, collegiate, commercial, and fine arts 
departments. The college cuurao is has ad on 
about 8 polliLa of high school work. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, CITY OF 
NEW YORK. — Ail institution which in point 
of student enrollment is the largest educational 
institution in the United Slates, hml its begin¬ 
ning when, in 175-1, n fund of £30DO having 
been raiaed by public lottery, (icurgo II of 
Engl ii ml granLed a royal churlcr fur King's 
CimUge, and in the [tnlutoiug yv\w a budding 
was crccsLeil upon land given by Trinity Church. 
Tlie first president and the sole instructor 
of Lha eight jsLudesuia who cnrollerl Wins the 
llov. Ur. Samuel Johnson, a man distinguished 
among the coUmi&Ln uf the eighteenth century 
for scholarship nod philosophical insight. 
After his resignation in 17fi3 came MvIim 
C ooper, who was an unionl ruyalinl and who 
promptly returned to England at Liu? outbreak 
of the Revolution. The college oxcrcwes worn 
suspended, leaving Alexander Hamilton and 
other patriotic sLu dents freo to taka up arms. 
In 1784 the iuHtitutum was rcupuucd, mid in 
1787 was rcchri stoned Coin in Inn Cnllegn. Tho 
new president was William Samuel Johnson, 
ono of tho framerjj of tlm Constitution and 
United States Senator from OimnncliciU. 
Johnson, who was the noil of the original head 
of ICing'a College, was probably the first 
lay college president among Englndi-Hp caking 

pcoplefl.'- 

Until the middle of the nineteenth cenLury 
the, college grew very whiwly, Mnuv of W\a 
nrofcaiors were men of distinction, including 
Samuel Milobill, nlso United Slate* Senator, 
Robert Adruin, the mathematician, arid Charles 
An thou, (lie classicist, Tho alumni of this 
period, nlao, continued In piny rm impnvtant 
part in the development of the oily and tho 
stale, ( including cm tlicy did sucli men nfl 
Dewitt Clinton^ Hamilton Fish, and Abram 
S. Ilcwitt. The financial resources of Lho 
institution, however, were mndeipmle, ami Lho 
student attend a n no never rose much above 
a hundred. In 1R4D, however, Chorloi King 
was Appointed president and the development 
began which changed a denominational college, 
ranking only a local appeal nml having lint 
125 students anil 7 or 8 professors to a notional 
institution having Ln-rlay more than 71)110 
fi indents and more than (WlO instruct nr*. Dur¬ 
ing King’s presidency thn college moved from 
Us original home in (*liurch Street Lo Dual 
doth Slice L. A law sell on I was osln I dished 
in HUSH, and n sehool nT jnines and metallurgy 
in 18(U. In 18(10 cam* a nominal union with 
the College of Fliy.sielans ami NnrgcmiH, wliieli 
in 1817 bad ab.inrVmd the original medical 
department, founded under Cooper in 17115. 
His administration wna distinguished al&o for 
the presentation, \w 1857, or a trustees' report 
outlining tho establishment of courses of 
research nnd other university developments, 
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wliich, though conceived in advance of ita time, of Education for an annual exchange of pro- 
marks an important step in the history of fessora, with Yale University for a joint course 
higher education in the United Stales, in preparation for public service, The ties 

President Frederick A. 1*. Barnard's admin- with the nearby theological tjermnavica cstnb- 
istrnlion, lflQ-1 to 1880, wan ona of continuous liaheil during Mr. Low's administration hnvo 
growth. Tile income from the two main been made closer, particularly in the case of the 
endowments of the coilogcj the Trinity Church Union Theological Seminary, tliQ new build- 
land and the Botanical Garden on Fifth Avenue ingfi of which are contiguous to the university, 
(given by the state legislature in IN 14) had Provision has been made by Mr. Joseph FuHt- 
inercaacd with the growtli cif the city! mid tho zer for the establishment, in the future, of a 
Institution wiw now upon a financial baste which university school of journalism, mul plana aro 
wade development possible. A aehool of po- being matured for tho organization of courses 
lilical science was established hi 1890, a de- in forest engineering, agriculture, landscape 
parLmont of architecture in Iflfil, and during gardening, and pro von tivu medicine. Teachers 
Lilia decade additional technological coursed College baa grown remarkably, and is doing 
were established. Barnard was a leader in pioneer work of the greatest importance in 
the movement to provide for the higher cdu- household and indusLrinl arts.' (Seo House- 
cation of women. To Ilia influence is due the hold Auto.) 

independent establishment in 18.90 of Barnard Columbia University is still operated under 
College (fj.v.), Ho was also one of tho first the original charter of King's College. Inst 
to appreciate Lhe dignity of Leaching as a pro- amended in 1811. A solf-perpetuaLing board 
fession and the necessity fur adequate prepara- of 24 trustees, ono fourLh of whom, however, 
Lion therefor, lie gladly lent his iiiil to tlm aro now nominated by the alumni under the 
modest beginnings of Teachers College (ipj, Dartmouth plan, hold the title to all property, 
which was founded in I8BH, and was dcalmcd appoint all officers, and have ultimate control 

to become one of Llio moat vital parts of tho over Lhe affairs of the university. The work of 

university that was to grow ant of Columbia tho trustees — and it is a real working board 

College. —is mainly done in small standing committees, 

President Barnard died hi I860, his successor on education, finance, buildings and grounds, 

being ►SoLh Low, of tho cIiihh of 1870, former ole. Except for tho care of the finances, 

Mayor of Brooklyn mid nfLer Ins rcsignnlion which in in tho hands of the treasurer, the 
as president, Mayor uf tlm city of New York. prcRident has charge of the general a dm inis- 
During Mr. Low's ad mini sir a lion, 1H0D-1D01, trillion. Columbia in rather conspicuous for 
the several schnute, which bud lip tn that Lima tile number oT oflicors agisting the president, 
been hut loosely connected, were welded into whoso work in whollyor mainly ailmmtelr oliva, 
an organic whole. In IHOO tho school of phil- and for the responsibility entrusted to them, 
oaonhy was established Tut graduate work in The theory of Lho trustees is Unit routine nd- 
philoaophy and letlerH. In iHD 1 lho College miniatrativc work clone by teachers i« done at 
of Physicians and Surgeons, which bad pro- the expense of their scholarly work, ami pre¬ 
viously had nu independent charter, was merged vision being made in the faculties and council 
in the university. In 18112 the graduate school for the Cormulntum of cilvicaLmwil policies, the 
of pure science was organized. In JfiUfl tho carrying out of these policies is falling more 
title Colombia University waa adopted, ami iu and more into the hands of these RdmimsUft- 
the following year Lho institution moved to its tivc officers, who include the twolvo deans ami 
present site on Murnlogsida Heights. In U1QQ directors, who arc in immediate charge of their 
a summer session and a depnrtmcntof extension several schools, the librarian, the chaplain, con- 
teaching were established. nulling engineer, secretary, registrar, alumni 

During the administration of President secretary, bursar, and superintendent of build- 
Nielmlas Murray Butler, '82, who at the lima infra aiuf grounds, 

of his election in 1001 was dean and professur There js the ciisLoniary subdivision of ofij- 
of philosophy and education, tho university cora of iuaLruulion into faculties on the hash af 
has grown mpidly in numbers and influence, programs of study, and into departments and 
Addilioual laud turn luum purchased, many new divisions on Llie basis or BubjeetH or groups, 
buildings have been creeled, and tho /iiifincial The hjghest academic body is the University 
rcsimrccH largely iucrmiHiuL In 1004 the New Council, consisting of Lhe president, Lhe (leans 
York Cullogu of Pharmacy, while retaining (who are appointed by the trustees), nml two 
itfl (iQVpiiruti? existence, became tho aehool of elected members from each faculty. Tlin 
pharmacy uf Ihu university. In 1000 a fuc- council was organized under President Low, 
idly of fine arts wan fciumuL Other inci- largely for tho purpose of standardizing grad- 
den Ls of thin administration Imvo been tho uato work, but with time it liau taken on largar 
rettAlabUuhinent of dormitory life for the men funaliuiis, and important matters of university 
the institution having bail no dorinilorj r policy are now customarily referred to it before 
since the eighteenth century. A dose alliance acLion is taken by the trustees, 
has been formed with Lho New York School The educational policy of tho university 
of Philanthropy, with the Prussian Ministry may be broadly summarized as follows. En- 
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Irancc to the collegiate courses. Cnlumbui limuma amion ay clinical clerksin Uw? liuapUalH 

College for 111011 and JUrmuxI College fur wo- uf llin irily. 

men, ia ku ndiuimaLcrcil ua Lo permit Lius on- The university library miniliro| abimU:U),UlHI 

Lnincn of any worthy student who can show. volume*, and the Hi ii-iitilir npiipmi'iil fur in- 

by exnminaliunj the preparation of a good ntruciirm mirl rcHcarrli in in Knicrol very ^oml, 

secondary school course or its equivalent. Lhe hiliuralnry rquqniujiL bring coiiHlunlly 

Once nil mi LLcili the quality of the work of n replenished frcmi the iifeuinu nf a large funil 

college HliuluKt, quite i\y much as its qunullly, bequeathed Cur t lie piupuKe hy the III In Stephen 

is considered in advancing him for graduation, Whitney Plimnix, \l!h 

and under the operations of Llm present rules, The physical appearance uf the university is 
mnny students grad u at u in III rue ur three an 1 1 impressive. H sLamls on the amujnit of n 

a half years. As has not been infrequent in rocky bill in the northern pin t of Manhattan 

rapidly growing insLituLions, the question of Island, mtrnmmlwl by n miluhhs group of 

efficiency in Leaching lind not until rccouLly public buildings, ineludiiig llm <hillmdrul of 

been receiving its line prominence in Llm admin- »SL. Jolm the Divine, Si. huke’s Hospital, (he 

is trillion of these colleges, but at present this Union Theological Heiniiiury. llm IriMtiluU' 

question is umlergolng direful scrutiny on the of Musical Art, mid Cninl'a luiuli. (The 

]iarl of the university. schools u[ medicine and pharmacy an? nl 

Entrance to Llio professional schools— law, present at oDLli ftLreel mid (iSlh iSLitcL rr- 
medlcine, milieu, cuginemug amt chemistry, Effectively0 The ground,* nl Murmiigftiilp, 
architecture, education, phnrnmcy — should including those uf Ibinmnl College and 

he hnsed upon more than n secondary flcshuul Teachers Gull ego, imver Mli hitch. There nre 
training, but should not bn umlnly delayed in all dl university luiililiiigH having 11 
by demanding ft four-year college course as ft loLnl /lour iimi uf 1,1177,lit)) -Hi|U:iri> fret, 

prerequisite. Columbia whs Iho pioneer in creeled at ft luial uf uhmtl SI1 f AnQ p ll|HK The 

making provision for combining collegiate and buildings uf llm University Cnrporaliiin arc 
professional courses, and bus developed this being erected in uriumhuiec with a unified 
plan until rib present the capable fitudcriL cun architectural Hclienir of great dignity, fur 
complcLo the lnquiiLunoutN, both Tor llm lineli- whinh credit in mainly due In llm lulu Cluirles 
nhir'a degree and any professional degree, in V. McKiin. Tim central library, llm gin id 
six years, Excepting the college of phar- prcalikiiiL Low jin a ummnriuj to his rather, 
many* the acliools uf applied Hriunee are LUa in u cIuhkicuI building; uf while limestone, and 
only ones wliiclulo not now require for entrance life surrounding building* nre of liriek with 
at least Lwo years oT college work, and Imre Lliu limestone IriiiimingH. Tim university bus land 
preliminary college wuik is ali a ugly rncaiu- enough fnr u uimuul growth during Lhe next 
mended and is being Lakcu by an increasing ten or fifteen year.*, IniL tin* city is rapidly 

number of aUidmla, The cowans of higher cloning nlimil it, and as llm present value nf 

instruction and research arc open only to those vacant land in lhe vicinity is more Ilian 

who have hnd college training, including special §1,000,000 per city hlnnk, l In* difficulties stir- 
preparation for Advanced work in Llm major rounding its fill urn growth riiminl lie over¬ 
all bjeefca, Those flLiulonta urn given tho prcaL- cstimnted. Tim preliminary legal Hleps have 

cal possible freedom in the choice of subjects been taken fnr nn inlrrcsiirig project Lo prn- 
nml in the (irosocution of their work, Tho vhlo a unlvcrnity nLudium by niling in the 
Bummer session and Lhe extension courses, UiuUon Hlvci hIiuh* at u |uduL a fuw huiulred 
beside giving an opportunity La those who feet distant from Llm imivuraily. 

cannot take university work at other Limns, The Leaching shift, which now number,* 
arc valuable elements of articulation between more lima nix hundred, hits Us slum? oT Lhe 
the university and other institutions, ami most distinguished Amcricjin instructors ami 
LlirougU them students aro frequently enabled iuvcstiguLm'H. It is lwiug cuuMnivUy un¬ 
to complete their university requirements cruiLed by men for whom llm stimulus uf 
without an uiiduo loss of Limn. mcLropolii.au life is a more powerful furl nr 

In all lLa work, it is the policy of Llm univer- than its miilmildnl cxpctisc. IVrlmpH the 
fliLy lo take every possible advantage of its university is must notably strong ill pruscnl 
lnelvopoUlnn siluaUtm and Lo cvnlwL llm cooper^ in the ]iolUiml and social sririii'i .*, nnd in the 
nLiun not only of the libraries, lniiHimmH, fins- Jrcblri nf ediiealion, Knglisli, iibihmrijiby, anil 
pi tills, and other public insliLuljonn, but of Lhe teehmdogy. As is likely In be in llm rime of 
personal service of the experts in ovary linumli an urban universily, ll’m intcIh i Lmd pace is 
of knowlcrlge, its own nliunni ami nllinrs, swift, mid llm I Ml) Lilies in the annual uni- 
whn nabimUy congragale in a great fliLy, Tim versily bibliography rimlnlii nime Hum llm 
student of architecture, fur example, 1ms Urn average number of conirihulions uf per- 
beiiDfit of (iritieiam by leadeva of Lhe profesahut mftneol value Lo scholarship, 
oj Ion own choosing, nnd Llm engineering student Tho students registered in II) JO HIM are 
flinnlarly niccl-a men wlmse advice is nf the divided as follows: Columbia College, 7^!); 
greatest valuo to hi in, Prnvisinn is made Uarnartl College, f52l; Jioujirnfessional grad- 
whoroby senior medical studoiUs have con- unto schoolsj DDl; law, MCfi; medicine, lllll; 
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mines, nifiiiimiiitfi mnl chemistry, 713 ; fine 
arts, 170 ; plmrmucy, 2 H 3 ; Tenchem College, 
1 - 102 , (uui HiiinnuT Hi'.HHiim, 2 fi 32 , ft loLal, ex¬ 
cluding ilujilitralrH, of 7 ' 152 ; In utlcJiLion there 
me. many ruRiHlurt'd osluwaUm nlmlntilH. Merc 
Limn half llm NluduiiLH in lliu university are 
graduates nf higher imdiliUhmti uf learning, 
rcprcrtcnling Iji each year mure Limn 250 
Amrrtann hwliUtiuniH of cnllcgmlc Hlnudiug 
mul 75 or inure h! inlliir foreign i iihL i LulimiH. 
Of Llio total reHinimlum, about ono third uto 
women. . 

Tim makeup or tin) Hlinlonl body \n extra¬ 
ordinarily complex. In llm college there have 
always Won a number uf the Knickerbocker 
nml oilier nlil PHLuliliHlieil Niav York families, 
Side by wide with those are an increasing jumi- 
lmr of cudn(ry bnya wlm gu to the city fur 
their cfbiculinn fur Uie miijo reason lliul many 
city lioyK go In the country. The profes- 
aioiinl mill graduate HludciitH come from all 
purls of llio world. SLluuU-d, iw Columbia is, 
at the main giilowny of Lliu country, it in nut 
Hnrpvimng that a huge number uf the sludnUa 
arc nf foreign hirLli or parentage. The (!er- 
mniiH of Urn aiTimd iml thin! gcnoratfnii are 
here in large numbers, anil Llie? number of 
Indian mnl Soiuiiliimvinn HtudcidH of Llic aniiin 
I'ln-HH in rapidly growing. In addition Llierc 
uie ciiidi year Home Ifil) hUiiIchLh coming di¬ 
rect from foreign counlvioa. Twenty yearn 
ni;ii Columbia vnHkiiuwn an the ,r llirh Man's 
CidleRC.” 11 in now criming lo Ik? appreciated 
an 1 lie ,r Tour Miiii'h University." Tim op¬ 
portunities in New York fur muderi In who have 
lo Hiipimrt iIuiiihcIvch are wide, and the carn- 
inpH of the fiUO men vvlui rcputl Lo the einpUiy- 
nirnL commit tec aggregate ennli year more 
llum SI50,0(1(1. In spile uf tin* doleful pre¬ 
dictions which were made when, in ]UU/j T in- 
Lorcnllrglsde fnntlndl was mmtmnnly nhnlhdwd 
as an 11 academic miiaiincr, 11 Lhe various nlii- 
dcnl nclivilica are in n pronpenniB condition. 
Twenty-four Li reek letter fmlernitiea Jmvo 
cliiiplm'H at Columbia, Among the innumer¬ 
able oilier organizations, |jprlinpH llm jiiohL 
iiUercHliiiK are the clubs, scmJ-scholarly and 
scmi-aocinl, composed of inslriieLorH and ylu- 
clnii Lh ivlio are hound LogoLher by common 
inLcrest Lo hoiiio mibjecL of nLwly. Student 
journalism, jlolmliug, riml drumniii'H flniirihlij 
ami the miiveraily Iiuh ll umlUiddc position 
in various lmineheH of sport, notably rowing 
Imskclhiill, mol lihiuiimuIiuu fmilhnll. 

Tim niimml budget of the university, includ¬ 
ing llw four constituent cnrpmidiimH, in now 
over $ 2 , 5011 , 1 ) 00 , Uf Huh miiiij half emnea 
from ^indent fees, nlmuL one funrlb from the 
nmtH nf nnl cstuli!, one ciuhlh frciin Llin In¬ 
come of trust fiimlH, and Lhe remainder from 
special jbflH, Of tho income illiuni § 1 , 500,000 
is rlnvoLnd lo tnudieia 1 HjilaricH nml the re¬ 
mainder to the pui ehasinp nf bonks and a|ipa- 
ratus, to Uie general iidiniiiisLi'iiliui]. and tn a 
fa'inking fund for the Uriulilalion of the debL of 
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53,000,000 incurred in developing the site at 
Mnrninfpj ido. 

Within Lhe pant cip;hL years, llm univeraily 
Jinu received in Kifiij the aum of §12,500,000, 
am! the noble bcrpiejUB u[ John B, Kennedy, 
one of the trustees, which will amount in 
nearly $2/2(10,000, uml (Alovru V, CrDckerhi 
bcijucHt of over 51,000,000 for medical rc- 
Hearch, are about to become available, The 
net value of (he university property, taking 
the fij'urcH uf the cILv lux department, for lhe 
VmildinRrt ami urmimK U 530/317,000, divided 
ns [allows; Columbia College, §30,150,000; 
Barnard College, §3,000,000; Collego of Phar¬ 
macy, §133,000; Teachers College, 52,035,000. 

F. P. IC. 
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COLUMBUS, CITY OF. — The capital and 
Lhe hnirlli city in size in (lie aiale of Ohio, and 
the neat uf lhe alalo university uf Ohio. In 
1010 lliu Liil[il pnpulrUiuii whh 181,511, Its 
Hcluail ei'iiHUfj, 0-21 years of uge, \y\\» 30j074 
in 11100; mnl i Lh Loud day hcIujuI cnrolhiicnt 
woh 22,077, ami Un total niclit school emcdl- 
meiiL wuh 200. The enrollment in private and 
purucliial hcIkioIh whh 4<I00 adilitional. Or 
Lite Lutnl pupuliituiti in 1000, 10 per cent were 
fiireigu lifirn and (\ per cent of Llic culcirnil race. 
The fuveiRU horn were chielly Ocnmuiu anil 
Irish. 

The first nchool wnn opened in Columbus in 
1805, and the first HclmolliouHC wrh built- in 
lflOfi. By 1S20 CnhmibuH CDntained fimr 
Kiiglinh sehonls and n classical aeadoiny. A 
high Hnhtml wan nponed in 1N32. The dly was 
ineorjmraLcd in 1834; nnd in lfl'J.1 a Hpneial 
law was passed Vij t the legiHlaturc orpaniziiiK 
n board of education of six for the city, and 
granting to them certain powers. In 18J7, a 
.Superintendent of ScIiooIh wna elected, the 
first in Ohiu; tlie nchnnlH were graded into pri¬ 
mary, Hcemulmy, and high acIiooIn; and Llic 
McJmol library wim lirguu. 

The well mil a now upend e under the Rcuernl 
lawn of Lhe nlaln nr Ohio gnvendug cilics. 
Tim Unni'ii of EiUtr.idinn cuimIkLh of tlm:c incrn- 
lierri elceleil at large, mnl twelve Trom huIi- 
dinlricls. Kloeliim iw for four yenra, one Imlf 
going nut nf oilier every two yearn. Tha 
Board eleclri a SuperiiiLmiuenl nf Schools, who 
noininaleH all (eaelmra fur elnnliou hy Urn 
board. A City Board of Exaininers nf liireo, 
of wJiinli Llic C’iLy Superintendent in clerk, 
exumiiiDH and ecrUficalcs all tenclicru for Iho 
Hclmols, A city normal school, witli a cmirno 
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or a year Qncl a linlf beyond the high school, 
trains teachers for the elementary achools, A 
truant officer loolta after the enforcement or 
tho compulsory attendance laws. Supor- 
visors or music, art. and physical training Are 
employed. Manual training is not Laught in 
either the grades or tho high school, Lliough 
some instruction in domestic science is offered. 
German is an optional jLudy from tha third 
grade through tho high school, Four high 
schools, with somewhat similar courses, nro 
mainUmed* Tho publiq school librnry, under 
the control of the Board of Education, con¬ 
tains about 70,000 volumes. 

The school system consists of a normal school, 
4 high schools, and 37 clay elementary aclioola. 
GDI teachers (4 in evening schools) and 5 super¬ 
visory oflicnrB were employed in 1008-1000, 01 
dF these teaahera being employed in tha high 
bqIiqoIb. The total cost for current expenses 
and maintenance in lDOfl-IOOD was $713,513, 
3Gpercent of which was raised by locaUaxatum. 

References ; — 

Annual Jicmrls of lt\c Doniil nf Education of {ho City of 
ColuwiUs, lfeis to *UId. 

COMBE, GEORGE (1788-1858). — Phre¬ 
nologist, born at Edinburgh. . Ho was ad¬ 
mitted to tho practice of law in 1910. His 
career was, however, changed after 1915, whon 
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he booamo interested in tli 0 work of dpurxhoim 
(tf.b,), to whose movement he wna converted, 
lie became the leader of the phrenological study 
in Great Britain, nml devoted tho rest or Ids lire 
to it, writing mid lecturing on tho subject and its 
applications. In 18ID he published Ens ay 9 
on Phrenology; in 1824 the Elements of Phrenol¬ 
ogy, and in 1328 appeared his most important 


work, EsHfljy on lha Constitution of Man, which 
ran through several editions nnd had gnat 

I iopularity. Tho m dv onionL luul boon attacked 
iv Sir W. Hnmiltan Cg.i',), and defended by 
Combe, The years 18311-1840 lie spent In 
America on n lecturing tour. While there ho 
in Lure,stud IImaco Mium (g,r.) in Iuh work. 
Ou his return he wroLc Nate* on United EitUe&. 
In addition to his main Hludy bn turned liin atten¬ 
tion to education and became i\ strong mfyo 
ento of secular Hchonls un a JirUiniinl Iiu^ih. In 
19-13 lie |iiililI hJicuI hedvreH on / J rj|in/«r Educa¬ 
tion. Although the HLuily for which Combo 
stood was early discredited |,y seiiaitints, it 
wnJ due to him that a Ml’oiig popular inLercH 
vvnu taken in it for many years after hia death, 
■See PimENOLOQY. 

ReForaneBB; — 

Dictionary of h r t\tiar\al Yliagraphy, 

Clin huh, Cu. Life oj Gcuroe Vumhe. (London, 

Joli.y. \V, Bilutfilinn, iti Frinripfn unit Prnclicc, as 
tnfcfopcJ hy Gcoroc Combe, (Lruultm, lh7U.) 

COMBINATION TONE. — A r Militant 
lone which arisen from the sounding of two loud 
toneH together. Synonyms, " rcmdlanl lone," 
11 third lone. 11 Onmlmiiilhin Limns embrace 
diffevnneo Uii\m nml Hiitiunjiliuu lonca. Tho 
pitch of the first difference tune; cori'csponds 
to the differ mine in the vihrnlinn frequency 
of Lha two generating turn's. Tim pilch or the 
elimination tone currespoiulu to the sum of the 
vibration frequencies of the two grimmling 
tones, Thu«, m sounding Uin two loin's A 1 ,435, 
vibrations, and CJ", 522 viliratiniiH, together, 
tho first difforenco tone will lie 87 vibration*] 
(522—135). anil Lhe minima Li on tone will lie 
057 vibrations (435 + 522). Under favorable 
circu instances, second, third, 11 ml even fmirLli 
tli (Terence tones correapmuling to fliiecessivc 
dilforoiicDs between Urn lowest tones present, 
may he beard. Combination lonrn pluy rm 
important rAlo in tho enrichment of musical 
clangs. They arc most effective when l ho 
generating tones are cup nan mil and within the 
sumo octave, iJIto overtones, Llioy ordinarily 
paaa unrecognized in miwie. Two or mine 
tones of the same pitch bneumeoiie when smuuled 
together, Thus, three organ lonciH uf Urn same 
pitch sounded in different parts of tlm mom 
will bo heard diaLinelly a« erne lone which an- 
flumes n location in a .specific pluec oulsidn 
of thci sown ding iuHtruinmUs. TIuh is milled 
fusion sound or phantom sound, unrl in, in a 
way, related to combination luiUm. l\ 15. S. 

COMBINED METHOD. — A general Lmn 
Applied Lo a mixed nyatmii of leaching which 
incorporates the main feature id two nr iiiuro 
diBlinguislmlilo methods. The Myalum of Leach¬ 
ing nrlLluncLicj partly by 11 topic* 11 mid partly 
by tha u concentric circle ,J plan is a typical 
case oT n ,f combined " or " combination 11 
method. 

See Eclectic Method. 
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COMENIUS, JOHN AMOS (KOMEN - 
SKY) (iriD2-1070).—Tho pioneer of mod¬ 
ern educational science. Although Iuh fames 
depends almost entirely on liin work for educa¬ 
tion, CoinoniiiH would have been the lust to 
admit LlmL he lived fur the school uliiJir. In¬ 
spired by whfit lie no juddered to In; a lumber 
mission, lie wiih compelled throughout tho 
greater mirl of Iuh lift* in spiLo of IiIh chief iuler- 
chIh to devote himself In Lno work on which Jiin 
reputation resL*. CmiioniiiH wiw burn in 11)02 
at NivniU in Moravia, mid was brought up by 

K iliana (Ilia parents having died early) in Lhe 
of llm Moravian or RoUnmivn Church. 
I^rom thene lie acquired Lho rnli|u|imiH zeal und 



piety ami earnest devotion to i\ causa which 
marked liin career, lie received nu elementary 
education in lhe local Nchonln, ami showed no 
intellectual aptitude or scholarship until his 
sixteenth year. Ha wan Limn sent to the gym¬ 
nasium at lh-erau. It wah Lima not until 1OOS 
that ho began ibe study ol Latin, a eircuinstance 
which was fortunate, Tor he wiih old enough Lo 
appreciata the inefficiency of Llic prevailing 
methods. lie haw Lliat wluit wnu clmrged La 
the idleness or Lho pupils was really due to tlio 
inability of the Lcaciicrn Lo present a Iohhoii 
properly. . The schools he Inter cliuuudciiznd 
an "Hlnugiitur-huuNnH of Lho mind, . . . where 
ten nr more yearn are spent, in learning what 
might be wupwed in onu . . . pinion where 
minds m e fed on words." In 1012 lie malricu- 
laled uL the University of Hm'hnrn in Nassau, 
whore lie ciimo into contact with the encyclo¬ 
pedist, Ala Led Ojf.u.), who was himself intci'OMtcd 
m oduoaLiun. About the Name period the fnmo 
of Rntkc (tf.v.), who had been endorsed hy the 
two universities of Jena and Giessen, wah nL its 
height mid naturally attracted the attention of 
Coinonius. The two yearn, IGL2-10M, lie apeuL 
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at Amstcrdain mid Jfnulelbcrg. Returning to 
hiu native country aL the ago of 22, and 
finding Jijmaclf too young lo bo ordained for 
the minifiLry, he accepted Lhe position of Rec¬ 
tor at the gymnasium at Prornu, near OlmlUz. 
And now began the activity ami reforms 
which were Lo occupy him to Ilia end or his 
Jifu. For this school lie wrote an elemen¬ 
tary Latin gram mar (Grammaticnc faciliom 
pmcrCfto, HI 1(1). At the age of 2J lie was or¬ 
dained. and in 1018 he was appointed pas tar 
aver Fulneck, with the additional duties or 
school HupcriuloudenL. IIo was married nhout 
this time, and spent two happy years nt hia 
work. Rut Lho Thirty Years' War had broken 
out, and in 1(121 the Spanish aaldiora swept ever 
the region where lie lived and destroyed every¬ 
thing. He was forced Lo flee, and lived for a 
lime on the estate of Karl von Zero Lin, reading 
works on education nrul familiarizing himself at 
any rate with the more important wiiters, 
In 1022 ho lout hia wife and children. Fivo 
years later tho Moravian pastors wore pro¬ 
scribed, and found protection with Dnron 
ftnriowsky von SJiuipna. Hero CoincniuB wroto 
RuIcb a / Method for John SLadUia, tutor in Lho 
bnrmi'a family. lie also began in Bohemia a 
didactic work under tho influence of tho Di- 
ddftic of Elias Rodinus. In 1028 Lhe greater 
mrl of the Murayiaii community was compelled 
o take refuge in Poland nb Lima. Among 
theun were Comcniun niul his wife (ho luui 
married for the second Liine in 102-1). Hero 
Cnimmiua became llcctor or Lho Gymnasium of 
the Mnravinn Brethren. Ilia work was now 
iiiHpirnl by n Lwofohl aim—lo reform the 
hcIuhiIh and to educate the children of his faith 
fur the rent or a linn Lo their homes according to 
Lho current prophecies which were believed hy 
C'niiieniuH. 11 iiL ho had no intention of rcvolu- 
limlining method. Ho was willing Lo learn, and 
read much ami entered into non cap on den no with 
ninny prominent educators. Among lho,so was 
IlaLkOj who twice refuned Lo vouchsafe a reply. 
Conieimia found wluit he was seeking among hia 
contemporaries; for example, he found Limb C. 
Vogel. principal of the PhulngogimTi lit Gtilthi- 
gen, pad introduced a graduated schema of 
Latin lessons comas Ling of words arranged 
alphabetically, with the German meanings 
attached, to Ijg combined into Beutenccs. J, G, 
Frey, in a work on education published in 1020, 
had advocated the coIlorpniil method oriangiinge- 
teaching and Ilia impurUncc of real studies. 
Coinnniua was aiming at a method of Leaching 
which Hhmdd ho univerHid ami iimc-siwiiig; 
ehihlmi wore Lu learn with cahc. and Llm timo 
which was LhuH saved was to no devoted to 
HtudicH which were of equal importance — 
morality and religion. For already ComoniuH 
conceived Lhfit the end of education was broader 
than the acquisition nf knowledge ami muHllook 
to the divine. A better education would heal 
the dissensions of Church and Stale. In 1032 
he completed the Mayiia Didactic^ or Great 
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Didactic in Cancli; Lhis work wn« 110 L puljJieliccl 
until 1840 at Prague, artcr it luul been fc- 
covered from the archives at Lisan. jU the 
same tiimj Comwiius had also duvoLcd himself 
to the preparation of class books, which were to 
contribute lo the larger aim ex h rinsed in Lho 
Great Didacti c. He felt the need of 11 textbook 
including a vocabulary of essential Latin words 
and giving the structure of sentences natiw 
introduction to the reading of the olnsbicnl 
authors. A. hook of Lilia type had bean flUR- 
gested in 1(127 by Undinus, ami Comoniih de¬ 
voted lho next few years lo compiling it. lb 
wna while ho wns already engaged q\\ the book 
tluit a similar work of IlaLums, ai\ Iriwh Jesuit 
settled 11 L Salamanca, was brought to bin notice. 
Tlic Jqnua Lznpiiarum of llrUams had first 
appeared in La tin-ftp aniflh in X<VI5, was speedily 
produced in other languages, and m 1G2D an 
edition in eight languages wn^ issued. Comcniua 
a(Mv many defects in this: lho selection of words 
was poor; tltfs words, though used only once, 
were not given in their prime significance; 
the sentences did not have a moral con Lent. 
In llfti he published his own work, already 
aomptatdd in 1028, under the title nf L /«mfo 
LintfUnrum Resernta, sivc Smimrium Lin- 
p liar mil el Scientianm Omnium (The Gate 
of Tongues LbilocA-tfd, or a Seminary oj (Ac 
TongUcs mid all Science#). This was Ida most 
famous book; and alone would have made him it 
notable character in liia own ccnluiy. Within u 
short lime it \vt\B translated into Latin, Greek, 
Bohemian, Polish, Clcrinnii, flwccliali, Belgian! 
EuglUU, Preach, Hpimteh, Italian, and Ilungd- 
rinn of the European languages, nniliiUo Arabic, 
Turkish, Russian, and Mongolian ortho Asiatic. 
For many generations tho schoolboys of tlireo 
coiiLinents tlnimbcd this Book as their primer 
to Urn languages instead nf the Doimtua mul 
Alexander of preceding genera Lion a. And very 
diHeroiit from these it was, though in snino 
respecLii not much less difficult, Tho plan of 
the book was simple and fI natural.” Klavling 
with several thousand or the niQHt common 
Latin Words referring to familiar objects, tho 
plan was to arrange them into sentences, be¬ 
ginning with the him pleat and becoming pro¬ 
gressively more complex, and in such a manner 
tlinfc a scries or related fiiilijccU would be pre¬ 
sented, tlm whole presenting a brief encyclope¬ 
dic survey of knowledge n.a well ns affording 
n vocabulary and a working knowledge of (am¬ 
ple Latin. This toxl will give a fair concep¬ 
tion of the pansophic ideal ns veil t& the now 
tendoncy in the subject matter of education. 
The 100 clifTaroni chapter headings included 
such mibjeeLs as these, introduced in tho 
order given; Origin or the World, the Ele¬ 
ments, tlm Firmament, Fire, Meteors, Water, 
Earth, Stones, Metals, Trees ami Fruit, IlqrLia 
nml Shrubs, Animals (in bdydi'iiI chfiptartOj 
Man, his body, oxtonidl members, Internal 
members, qualities of tho body; Discuses, Ul¬ 
cers, und Wonuds; Lx tern ill Senses; lnLernal 


Senses; Mind, tho Will, blio AITccUono; the 
Mechanic Arts (hiHovnrid el 1 up Lem); Lho Home 
mul its parts" Maniiific; the Family; Stair ami 
Civic Feu Homy (in several cliapLnwj; (liftiumnr. 
Rhetoric, Dialectic, and the variunn bimieliCH of 
knowledge; Ethics; (huiirs; Death, Burial, 
Pruvidcucu uf Gud; tlm Angela ('are wan taken 
that every griuiunaliml strunlure should bn pre¬ 
sented ho that n cumjilrUi griuiinmLinil knowl¬ 
edge would be developed indue lively by the 
skillful lonelier, Much page gave in parallel 
columns Lho Latin Houbnre and Uie Vci-mufidnr 
equivalent, and lho iuNlriictlini dealt with ma¬ 
terial that, in K« chmimiLury form nl Iniul, wan 
within lho experience of tlm child. Tli« chief 
defect or LI10 bonk, one arising from a violation 
of a piinclple emphasized by Cuimmiua, wok Dm 
failure lo repeal the words, the object being to 
use each word only oucc, BchuIch nectwiluiing 
a vast amount of repetition and arousing lho 
dislike of the pupil, it had the disadvantage nf 
giving cmlv ouo meaning to the word (though 
tlmt wrb always Die runt siguificallunj, and only 
one construction. While the idtn Imrl been 
Riiggesled by UiUko, ami mnflnrUwdly executed 
independently by UnlU'iw, thin was the (irat 
successful a Linn pi at the cnii-Htmctiuii nf Li'.vt- 
ljooks according to imidcm mul psyelujlogii nl 
nimdplva, And after the iuipvuvemenbs mndn 
jy Comciiiu.H liimaclf. Utile further advance wuh 
nindc for a century and a Jialf. Tho Juniia 
was Die work o[ throe yearn' labor nf Din iiuUinr, 
but in wnlily tl was Uir prmUicl of the ten Luries 
since) the opening of the Ijeiininfinuec. 

In Llife Mtmo year \\\ which bo completed thtj 
Jnnita Linguarum ho wrotrj the /uJorDifilory ujf 
(Ac Mother Sciwoi and the AWkimi /11/anfme, 
books which iiuliciUn that his inierest in cduca- 
lion waa nut confiund to Llm Latin hcIiuijIh. 
The idea of the mother Heboid lm luul einhodiiul 
in the Great Didactic. 

Hia cducnLianrd activity wan iiilm rupLcd by n 
request from the Brethren which resulted in lho 
writing uf the Jfishiry «/ lAc /hi/nnuimi HrefArm 
and IliManiuj the Persecutions uf the Ihhmim 
Qhurchi andmivcral dootrimd works. In UW3 
he resumed his earlier work, publishing in limb 
year a PhipicR which gave a Byiuinsls of the 
physical universe. Although he liml mine into 
contact with Bneon's works, this work in iiinjiLc 
proof that holitLlc coniproheiuled the indnulivo 
ov expcriiueuLal method Lu tieieuee. Tlienlugiau 
aa ho wjis by pro few ion, Coineniu.s rniihl nut 
getaway from tho methodsyif thenhigy, 11 ml Ins 
i'Al/aic.i allows him employing the imAhnda nr 
analogy ami the auLlinrity uf the HarlpturrH, 
which he uhoiI where tho nirdluvnl hi'JimIiihMo 
philosopher would have refemul to AiIhUiIIc. 
Fur some nC the fanta«iic ideas ennUhwd i>i W\\& 
work ho was indebted to (lampunollu, Tlio 
world, ho maintained, ia constituted from tho 
three jmncinlofl of water, ajdril, li^lit; while Lho 
11 (|UaliticK' of all tiling* are couwHlcncy (^alt), 
oluosity (sulphur), and arpiosily (mercury). 
But while theology was responsible for Lheso 
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xurvivnlfl of the medieval, OoiueniuB distinctly 
sIiliuIh fur lho study of imLunil phenomena ami 
the dependence upon himiso perception!) ns tho 
source of knowledge concerning naLurc. Ah iui 
enay introduction lo the Jrmnn Luipimriiru 
Gomoimis winlo in KI3IJ Ilia I'crtfibirfum, or 
£iijrrinr 0 //iilf, in which the form of Lho 
larger work wiih reLnmal. TJio hook contained 
tODO word* combined in 427 wimple Kcnlcttccn, 
niul an introduction giving iiiHlniclimiH for lho 
vise of the work. 

From Ihta period ilulea CcuncuiiiH’ nolunno 
for iv pausnpliki work, u universal cneychmedia, 
an niilhnritalivc ptiilnmcnl of all Uml hull been 
done willuu lliu realm uf science. Thin work 
was lo be called Jtmun Ren an siire Snpicniiac 
Porta, Tlio nrojccl attracted the nUculLan of 
Samuel Ifnrllil) p/.r.) and rsnmo English ad¬ 
mirers who were familiar with the Jtuma Lin - 
gunnnn. On UurLlib'fl request C’mneiiiuH wrote 
Paimphici Libri Delinvntiu [Outline of inn 
TKorA on Universal IKiVmn), which IlarLlin 
without Ida knowledge nr consent pulili.shcrl 
under lho Lille of LWrirruiu f’ljriuminmirnm 
PrnchuUti (Pnlude Ut the L'jfuris of Cotnenius, 
Oxford, 10117), and which wan called by Co*- 
nioniiiH PratlrmiiM Ptumaphinc [ Precursor of 
Vninmd 1 Kudm/r). The |miiHnjihic idea hud 

been Hlinmluted by Ilaemi’s AtlnincenicnL of 
Learning, which ripened uji viainUH of Unpnral- 
lolurl prugnm From univeisidiHin in knowl¬ 
edge it pii^cd on lo iimviwulwm in human 
rtiTuii vh ami gave rim? Lo Jmjica which Coniriiiua 
Hlronftly held of a vmiftculwm of lhc Chvixliim 
world. For the nrcMiit CmneniiiH advocated 
lint only the eneyidnpnVuuif miUwal phenomena, 
hut also a CvUegimn Ditindicntn or Ptmuophicuin 
which, like “SuUiuum’a Utiuau," suggested by 
Uacun in the A>iu Ailtintin, was to form a cen¬ 
tral laboratory and clearing limine for all man¬ 
ner of scientific ruin arch, Gome n ins was invited 
to Knglniul to lay Ida views before l’urliiimcnt 
in Kill, hut on his arrival found it prorogued. 
When Parliament met Again, every thing seemed 
favorable Lo the proposed institution. Several 
buildings in London and Winchester were 
suggested, and at last Chelsea, College was 
practically decided upon, when the Civil War 
broke uul and diverted all interest, Hut 
Co men in .h did nub surrender the hope of re¬ 
organizing human knowledge, which willi a 
universal language was Lo form the basin nf 
n reorganization of surieLy. While this ideal 
aroused enthusiasm, CnnmiiiiH wan hardly 
the man in lend in mieh n work, fur he was 
ignorant of Urn first principles of research, 
liul thin enthusiasm afforded a Hlimulua in his 
other work hy which he was destined In he 
remembered, while his ideal was sunn fiwgnUen. 
Although in his PhjjfiicH Conienius Inul shown 
liimnolf iucapahlc of up pi ed tiling ilia IWunmum 
inoLliod, lie displays the extent to which he had 
advanced beyond some nf hia content ponmoii 
in Lho aphorisms included in the Panxuphici 
Libri Dmnciitio % which may be summarized as 


follows: God, nature, ami art are the ohjicbt 
of universal knowledge which to be perfect must 
bo full, true, niul ordered. All Lliingg originated 
in accordance wiLh Mean which come ultimaLcly 
from Clod; henco Lho world in an image of God 
anti everything iH interconnected, The basin of 
nil things is harmony, lienee CammiiiH dcducca 
Lhc possibility of knowing nil tilings through np- 
rnehending hmdamentul conceptions and norma 
by means or iiiducLinn from natural phenomena, 
Urn crudest imrl most accessible for the purpose 
oT milking experiments. (flee the Aphorisms in 
full iuMcmroc, ifisfuru 0 / Fifiontuia.) 

While in England, I 10 wrote Kin Lucia 
(published lGflk), sup piemen Ling hia pansoplda 
plans nml suggesting Lhc need of universal 
Kchonla, language, hooks, and college. Since 
lho English support could no longer be relied 
upon, Conienius now decided to accept ail in¬ 
vitation to Sweden Bent Lo him by an admirer, 
Ludovic lie Geer, in the hope that thorn a bcLlor 
opportunity would offer itself of realizing his 
lansnpliio ideal, and, if possible, of restoring 
lis people to Moravia. lie wiih soon, however, 
to lip disillusioned, for his interviews wiLli 
OxeiiHliorii and Skytho sriou convinced him 
Lhnt his services were souglil to write school 
Lrxtlninks and not Lo regenerate the world. 

The next few yearn present a jmlhrLic picture 
nf Cuincuius struggling Lo subdue tlic uYcrnins- 
lining desire in do something for his ideal, of 
nngry lellvra from ids patron Du Geer, even of 
charges of dishonesty, mil lie labored patiently, 
and in lfllft had completed a tsevies of honks 
which wero Bulmiillcd lo a caiiiniUf.cc or three 
in Sweden. These boukw included lhc il/cf/imfim 
Lingmvwm Nomnmi, which was a longer work 
lluui tlu? Great Didactic, and dealt only willi 
the tranhing of languages — Latin lining Laktm 
aa a type — and contained a description of the 
Author's own toxLbnoku; the Jannnt Lingmvnm 
minVuamn cffri'is, Grammnimi Latina-Vcntacitla, 
a grammar for the Jnnun; the Lexicon Janunle 
in Latin; Lho Vcstibulurn t Janna, and/l/j'imn, 
wldeh were revised and published later. 

In 1047 he was selected Bishop of the Breth¬ 
ren, and for lhc next few years lie devoted 
himself to his clerical duties in addition Lo his 
other work, lie Imd several iiivUiLlioii.s to 
rnorgniiizc Hrlicml systems, and in 1000 he estab¬ 
lished a school aL Sams Taluk, near Tukiiy, 
which, in addition lo giving CumeniuH a freo 
hand at pulling his ideas into practice, was to 
lie ei|uinped with a printing prnss. For the or¬ 
ganization iff litis Hehnnl ho publishf il LlrntfArlr/i 
uf the Pnnftnvhie School, While 11 L Sarus l’nlnk 
he romiuleleu Ihn KmlilMiliim anil added a list uf 
wiiriln in the veniaoular nml Latin, far C.'imieniun 
hud now derided Unit wonls Khnvdil come luifuro 
sentences. 4'he ,/oHua ivah also reirriUen and 
included a lexicon of words, a gnumuar and text 
in Ihto order, certainly not a 11 improvement on 
his first edition, which, however, lie repudiated, 
lie now began lo justify his method hy the an¬ 
alogy of building—first Llie word, then the tools 
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fur shaping it, ami Inst Llio structure. The tlilnl Cmrieniu.H wn» gmillv enjoyed by Mm pupil* 

textbook wny tVic /L(nilni /jinyiinc Lali'iinc lu who Umk pari mid hy Mm purci\U who wit* 

which n complete Latin grammar in prefixed. nested the jmrforiimiicca. Two oilier jiiLcrcai- 

The text is an enlargement of UuU of Llio JniiuAj ing works loi'inncl jmrL of U\v, Hellenic of or* 

aiul prepared Cor the Palnlium or Thesaurus of gaiiiziUirm—tho Precept* of Manners {Prim 
ivoi’ka selected from Llic classical LiiLiii writers, ccplii Alarum) nml Lam af tt wcll-oydereH School 
In this period CnUa UwOrbin the IForM (Aci/ch Ih-jic Onlinratdc),—LHp rnuc dentine 

in Pictures, which wns to enjoy profiler popn- wiHi nilunof behavior Lo hocxpcclecl from buys, 
lnrity Limn any other of CoineunJ-V writing nml Mm oMmnvilb priuciplcu of Hchbri iuiu classroom 
was Lo monte a new departure in school text* jiiI ini jiihL ruLin 11 . 

books. The full title was The World uf A'cnnUlc In IbiU CumoiiiuH Look leave of llus bgIido! 
Things drawn; Unit u, f/ic A r muni chi litre uf nil at Huron PuLak and returned to Urn, where 
fundament nl Thing* m the World find Actionu lie again plunged into hi« pan sop hie work, 
in Life reduced to Oeulrir Demonstration, so l/mt buoyed up Mill mine by renewed prophceicM of 
il maybe a Lump to the Yestibuhnn and Jama of Urn wpendy restoration af llus Moravians. Mia 
Languages / 1 This was probably Llie first sue- Bupcndilloiin led him into imliflcrcLiuiiH, mul 
cMsfiil application of picluvca tn schonl uses. when the wnr biiLwecn Poland and .Sweden 
The use of pictures naturally arose from C'o- broke out, the Moravian coinmuniLy lean 
itienUa'ndvotaey of tbinfiH bofotc wovdaj whun sculleml by the IkiUah army tuul Chnucidua' 
the things could be used, bo much the better ; library was ilealroyiid liy fire, including what 

lm regarded ns bin moat precious paujewuon, a 
jS’iVm, or collection of mntcrjnlH oil which he hnd 
worked Tur twenty years for liifl comploLc 
PcuiBuphuj LrculinG, FurumaUdy Ccmieuius 
found a homo lit AniHtmlniii under the pro¬ 
tection nf Laurence dn (.leer, \\now nf hm Ionhot 

I mtren. Here he begun n roviaion liiu works 
or a new edition, wruLo ail addition to the 
VcslibiJum under the title of A ud avium t a 
collection of nciiLciimi made up oT root words 
rmd intended tu bridge Uie gap between the 
VcaiiMum unci Llici jQimu. lVliilo ai t Ain- 
alcrdniii, lie was nllackcd fur his balmily — 
probably tlio nmht vulnerable point in his 
works— mul defended liinmclf in tlm Pro Laliu- 
'ilcilc Jmiunc Comeiufinetc ApofugLa. To guard 
against further attack: bo wniLc a Hcvcroly 
critical account uf Ids miHliwd in the Vcidihi- 
firuwi fittpicnlitic sive fifipicnier sun rctractnudi 
Art? (77ii! Fanner of Wisdom, or the Art of wisely 
retracting one's oum Opinions). lu 1057 lie 

f iublislicd a collected edition of Iuh works in 
our purls under the following Lille: ,/. A. 
Comcnii Opera Didnctica Omnia, Vuriis Imcus- 
A pugb ol the ahdinbtt from die Orbia PictiM, r/uc occnsfrinibuj xcripi(\, diuersisqae loris edila; 

nunc antem non tantum in imiiiu, n t mint utnt, 
otherwise, pictures could take LliGir place, Nihil calleda, ml el liftuno conatu in Systema innim 
in intdlcclu quod nan jiritw /ucrif m scasu, _ In inccfimiicc consfrucium, rednefn, dniBierdaini 
the preface to this work ho says: "For it in hapciiffM D, Laurentii de (her. 7^ciic/cr‘H7i( 
cctlain that there is noMiiiiR in the understaruL Ghri&lophora s Cimradiis cl Gabriel a Roy* 
ing, which has not beoii previously in Lite stmaej Anno 1G57. 

ponscqiiently to exercise the sensea cnrofully With tlic jiuhlicaMon oT lija collected works 
in digcrimiiialing Llic dilTcvoncM of natural Go nieuuia vo tired from wlmt he regain led an the. 
objects is to lay tile foundation of all wisdom, disgusting Insk of writing school Ijpoks (La- 
alL clcquenca, mul all goiul and pryidont aelimi/ timlnlis sludin miki Jplictf mniNcrdii), nnd was 
He had nh'cfuJy me oin men dud that the elasfl- encouraged hy De Cinor to conlJimu his pan- 
room ivullt) alipuld ho covered with plctuim Htipliic lnlidi’H. At tlm same Limn ho ilovuLod 
TJio cuts were executed hy Mlclmel lihidLor more inul more ntLeutinii to the prophccitja 
of Niucinhiu’g. 1'lucli object in Llic piotui'CH and chilinatio hopes, writing a collecLiou of 
was accompanied by a luiiulici', and the name prophecies which lie hud heard, undov the 
was given in the text in Latin pind tbo ver- title cd Lux in Teuebrix, followed in JOO'J by 
imculuv. Another experiment or thiy yjcriacl, an up-to-date cdiLlon called Lux e Teaebm, 
all inspired by the same purpose to objectify These works brought him iaLo tlmnlogicnl con- 
tho lea,?ons, was a dramatized version of the trovermes in wliicb he was freciueiitly worsted 
Jctnua l tlie iScrto/ft Ludns, which according Lo and finally held up tn ridicule and contempt, 
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Lack of funds iireveiitcd much progress on Llm 
jHiiiMopliin work, but in 1000 he completed a 
Jamin Rerum which won published in HJHl, a 
metaphysical iroulitjR which embodied the m>- 
tiimfl cjT his yatilh anil shown no truce or Un< in- 
fill once of inductive reasoning. The ln*i few 
yearn of liin life were em lb tiered by uiUckn 
im Uih faith iu prophecies, which went Imyuud 
iicaihimic controversy nml were directed against 
1 tin personal character. Co men inn died on jfov. 
15, 1070, mid with buried Hi Nuurileii, near 
Amsterdam, 

II remains to give Home account of the work 
which has secured for ( 'oineniuH n lasting ]ilnen 
in lho history of clIii cnUou, which in parts was 
ho far ahead of tin Lima nn Lcj appear prophetic. 
This work is certainly one ed Llm most venmrk- 
nblo educational treatises ever cuiupuscd. 
Though cuanya nr linuka un didiicticB were 
nntong the most numerous uf Lho publications of 
those linicfl, the (frent Didactic is a ion (link¬ 
able variant from the ordinary typo. HuLli Us 
ideuH, or principles, nud i Lh arrangement are 
strikingly modern. Dn Un; contrary, tin; form 
in which Lite ideas art? expressed, un well ns lho 
particular interpretations of Lho method lined, 



A frnm nu iMirly KnfifliHk nlLtlnii of tlic Orttia Piclua. 


are lho roughly colored by lhc theological char¬ 
acter (if th(‘ age and by tha professional training 
id the author, riu nano ami tor-mseing nro lho 
precepts of this work that it may even yeb bo 
vend with greater immediate profit tu the teacher, 
hu fliciontly intelligent Lo avoid many minor 
errors, than the majority uf emitcLupriniry edu¬ 
cational writings. Home oT Urn iiiiiju principled 
of Hie Didactic wore embodied in tin* textbooks, 
ami a solid romidniiun is laid for the ci hi culm mil 
ileyidupiiumt uf the suuieeiliug centuries. 

The purpose uf odiieafuni is to fosier man’s 
inlMini tendencies to social life, lo impure 
knowledge, and lo look tu Chid, All human 
beings are equally entitled to an education 
without ilia tine tinn of rank, box, or ability. 
The duller pupils require more help tlmn lho 
lirigUL Ab for women, they tuc uh capable as 


tlm men, ami in fact " the more wo occupy their 
tlionghtB, the less will Llierc lie place for the 
run I m css which springs from empty minds." 
Thu ml of education is social that man may 
acquire a knowledge uf Lhc good, and thus 
" every mm will know how tu prepare himself 
fur idl the actions mid desires of lire, within 
what buuudti he aludl advance and how Ida 
present situation shall be secured.” Men need 
education ,f that they may be men. 1 ' Hence 
the iSTato must undertake to provide schools 
of different types to ufTurd education up to lhc 
ago of 24, In the primary stages up to 12, ed¬ 
ucation must be universal nnd compulsory, 
Four types of schools nro required: The School 
uf Infancy, or the Mother School, for tho drat 
six ytmra of childhood; imUructiim here m Id 
be given iu the family by the mo Iberia external 
things, employing qIbq the aid of pictures. 
Hero the beginnings arc to bo made with those 
subjects winch will be developed more fully on 
Lho conrenLria nioLlind in later years: meta¬ 
physics, i.c. familiarity with general tonus and 
causal ndatums, physics, i.c. knowledge of nat¬ 
ural objects nruund him, optics, astronomy, 
geography chronology, history, arithmetic, ge¬ 
ometry statics, mechanics, dialectic, grammar, 
rhuUme, cmmomicH, polity, mornlity, religion, 
uiul piety. 13y those high-sounding terms C'oni- 
t'liuift meant little more than that the child 
Hliuuld bo given opportunities of expressing 
luuiHtlf aud uf learning humetUiiig abuut hirt 
environment, lint from Lho foundation thus 
laid each subject would be expanded in future 
years on llio cun cell trie method, 

After the mother school comes tho Vernac¬ 
ular School fur pupils from 0 lo 12, tiucli 
a sclioul ought to be established in every 
little village and nasuciation id human beings, 
Tho guiicrul aim of this Hiihool is Lo develop 
LUu inner bciihc^ imagination, and memory, 
and to train the intelligent citizen. Here the 
opportunity in givun to all human licbigs Lo bo 
instructed in all those things that have to do 
with human affairs. Ilcitco a common mini¬ 
mum is established, With the vernacular 
Hclionl closes the education of thoso who are 
intended for the workshop. Hoys of ability 
arc tu lie encouraged to proceed further to 
the Latin Helmed or Gymnasium for pupila 
from 12 to ifl, ftuch schools should ho 
established in every city. It w interesting 
Lu notice that Comcnius had imisLcd nn a 
system uf HcUoUu'fcdiiiiB as u condition of his 
undertaking Lho work at Haros Taluk. Jt is 
highly probable Unit ho luid this iu mind in 
tin! (frcttl Didactic when he suggested that no 
intelligent scholar should bo refused admisslun 
to Llm Latin School merely on account oT pov¬ 
erty. The higher school in Lo train Lho intel¬ 
lect and judgment. Tho six yours of Lho 
coarse are crowded to Lhc full by the great 
range of subjects, including the seven liberal 
ai ts an well ns physics, geography, chronology, 
liifttury, eLUics, aud theology, IL is a striking 
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feature that Com cuius, reformer Lhniijjh ha 
>vaa, could not bring himself l«i rcvuhitiunizn 
Lhc curriculum; JiDiicc the new wna adileil Lu 
the old, with iho result that the burden wan 
increased urnl thorc arose a limiter Ilial Ihu 
pupils would merely got n smattering nf Llio 
numerous brnneheu of the proposed curric¬ 
ulum. At the oiul of nix years mi examination 
wan lo be held and cmly the best stiideulH were 
to be permitted Lo proceed Li; llu? nmjmial 
academy or university, the hiblitiiLion for the 
training of professional men mid HdioJnrH. 
Hero, too, Lhe courso was Lo last six years* 
The students were to bo hinpodml by outside 
cam miss ion era, nml degrees were lo lie awarded 
only in the worthy. The crow ui up; institution 
of all was tn be the Collegium Ditlaclicum, the 
CoilegQ of Light) framed in nucurdoneo iviLh 
the author's pansophic ideals. 

Throughout Co me ui us never Tor gets Uio 
care nf bodily health mul recreation, Tilts 
school day should be one of biur lioura^aa t-lmt 
pupils should have limn for mwmimm and 
ciainosUc work, if necessary, The morning 
hours of the school program wore tn lie de¬ 
voted to tlioae milijt’Cl.H which exercise Hits 
memory and umleratun ding, and nru accord¬ 
ingly more fatiguing; llio nrtnnioun was lo 
be given Lo subjects which oinplny Liu? voice 
mul hand. The schools were to 1m divided 
into one class for each yenv, each class having 
its uwil textbooks. Care wan U be, devoted 
to the Bcliool nud olnanranins to make them 
al/Lrud'ivc. The discipline was nnl to ho as 
harali as was iuaud in those day*r, severe limush- 
nient should bo inflicted only for murid nf- 
feuscs. 11 When n musician's instrument 
emits a discordant noln. lie does nut sLrikn it 
will* his list, or with u club, uot does bn bang 
it against the wall; but ennlimit‘3 to apply his 
skill to it, till lie brings it Lo tune.''. How 
modern many of the ideas, contained in Lhta 
great work of the* sixteenth century are, need 
not be pointed put. Compulsory education, a 
recognized curriculum appealing Up every sidn 
of human intci'cal, organized schools nud 
classes, an educational system with an edu¬ 
cational ladder, the aliening up of opportuni¬ 
ties to intellect, milder discipline, physical 
exercise, mural training,— all these arc found 
in Ihu (frenL DitlncLic, ideas which have in part 
been realized but recently, in part still uon- 
timic In be advocated. 

Psychologically, however, Comeiiiim was not 
ahead oT Ida lime, though lie was familbu' with 
the best that wr\B thought on the mibjeot. 
That lie was a aciiMationivli^l gnus without Hay¬ 
ing; to empiricism ho added a faculty psy¬ 
chology, with llio faculties arranged In a kind 
of hierarchy, ho tbnl one could not be trained 
before the other. " II is lost labor to try 
tD farm the. will before, lbe vmilevaiftntVmR, or 
the i understanding before Llio imagination, or 
the imagination before the senses . u But what¬ 
ever his psychology, Comcniiifl was the first 


\vhu inaili? any nLinnnt tn apply Unit sHeiiim Lu 
Leaching; hi* method wuh psyidmlngical rjiLhur 
Limn logical. Hut tn this 1m also milled Llm 
method nf analogy, uml ho hr turned in mi lure, 
from which he drew twenty-nine jirinciplea nf 
mutliiifl In help children Ln Jr?:im " quickly, 
pleasantly, ihmivpghly.” Fnnn Llww tmiural 
u inciplcs he ex l ructrN I principles of inclhrnl which 
mvii not been improved upon in modem Liiuun, 
(lUhuugb Limy limy liuvu bran I.dalilidird <m a 
blitter foundation, ’ lu i 'linpler XIX, llmrc is 
a furi'shmlowing id tlm apperception and iiiImtsI 
thriirii'.H, Sinn? Jii.n method was Liu? natural 
method, ( 'iniumius held tluxL it wu* lhi? universal 
method; lienee tin* teacher cuuld prepare himself 
by properly learning this, Willi lids uicibnd 
mid uniform Lexlliouks one loaclivr cuuliI instruct 
a class nf any mzu, "Tim him in iml ucriipinl 
with iiirlividuid objects, Ln*i? or uiliinnl, but lights 
and boats Urn whole rartli." Here Inn lit? did 
noL move abend of bis cniilciupiirarii'K. Thu 
aim of Llio age was lo discover universal prin¬ 
ciples a« itmmuiri of tinhnumb'd progress, Ci> 
ineiiiuH developed bis universal priiirinln in 
oiluomiun, and In? iianmil bo bbuunl fm falling 
iriLu Llm HiLlnihiiiiHui nf tlm linm, Wliut siiohh.h 
lie would bare aidiiuved, bail Im iiiuliTslmid |lm 
Hignififfuiee of Hiu-oii’m furnnduliou nf llm sei- 
cnlific nmtluiil, it is difficult Lu nay. Tim re¬ 
markable fuel is Hull lie iiUuined soimieli uno 
priori misouing. fm 1 Urn principles which he 
dvvvUipcil iu Ium bVint /JiihicM'r be Ivied tn 
apply I'fmmatciilly In liia LextlumkH which 
nrliieved so iiuu li suei-ess, 

Wbelhev uunsideri'd fruui the point ui view 
of Lhjuridical writings nr from Unit of direct 
treatment nf seliijulruimi prnbimns, 1'uiiieiiius 
is one of llm inosL iinjinrliuil repri'senLfiLivcs 
of Uu\ milistlc movemenl widl \i\\ one of llm 
lending characters in llio history id nlneuLlijn. 
Iiideeib the? must Hclmhuly uf bin rei-eui liiug- 
mphies oxiirussOH tin? judgment Lliut (’miieiiiin 
ia 11 Lhc lmmilesL-iniiuh'd, the iiiokI fur-seenig, 
Llio niost tiuinprolieiisivo, uml wilbul the most 
pruclical of nil the writers who have puL pen 
to paper on the HubjeeL of eilnnritimi; llio man 
whoso theories have been puL into pnicliee in 
every Hidiuol that is condueted <m vatbuud 
principles, wlio einlunlies Llio iiuiliiriidisliu 
tcndencii'.H of our r mnderii siih 1 1 iiislruelorS) 
jvhilo avoiding the nanipwiirss nf llkeir h-fnini- 
ing zmil." llnwnvrr, tins paimgyrio unnlaiiiH 
an exaggeralinn, in Unit, while Liu? writings of 
CoiucniiiH doHrrvc idl nf thin ciiemnimri, Ida 
aeUuil iidbumeu on. bw own uml billowing 
gencralidiiH was Hlight navi? in mm irspcel,— 
that nf ii mure sciculifir melluid of (eai'liiiig 
Llio InuguagiiH u,h uiiibiulleil in his lexllumkH. 
For alinnst two milurii-s even llm very knowl¬ 
edge of them? must Important ediicaLiimid 
writings eeiiniul Ln exist; cmi.sequenLly, they luul 
liLLle or no direct inlhienen upon later edu- 
cftlional refovmerfl, It ia true that CinneniuH 1 
iileau " have been put into pnudiee in every 
sclionlrmmi cniulucLcd on mUonnlitilie prin- 
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cliilcV 1 l*uL iillngidlier aside from any influence) 
exercised ljy CoiiieniuH; for n knowledge of 
Commims anil Inn writing* wiih imlpusHOrtsi'd by 
LhoBR wlm prncLieml ]i!h principles. The great¬ 
ness of Umnenius consists mom hi his enrly 
forjiiuhiliun uf lliusn principles in rounruLo 
Larins, Lliiiu in liiH direct influence in the in- 
Iruductiim of Much principles inln Hiih>inr|aonL 
cdiicnLionul |jriuMirt». After his own genera¬ 
tion < it wan not until near the middle uf llm 
jiiiiclcenLh century lliat lhows rnmnrknlilc 
ertnentiomd wrUingH nf Unmniiins worn u^iiin 
called L*i public aLleuLinu by tins early (i or man 
llislnriaiis of cducuLinii, mirl cnustupiciilly 
llml dm* nenguilimi huH been given tu Lhc 
nlnce of ChmicniuN in edumUiimal reform. Ilia 
ideas of mbuaUhm worn Mniilur lo lho*« nf 
llnlkc, Lq whom, however, un nccounl or llio 
Mfcrcny niul rlmrlulurii^iii of his mi lhnd, Uonio- 
niufl owed liLlli 1 nr iiolliing, Him* Hie niiggoslicm 
of n ir nuLunil " method. 1 HiL these ideas, 
common to both, were worked out Inlo a fur 
more extensive Nchenie uml in much greater 
del ail by Unimmius. They were more con¬ 
sistent, more logically premia Led, mul far 
more modern Hum worn Uigho or Llio earlier 
in n ova Lor, I. h, K. and P. M. 

Ho/erorcofl: — 

Adanaum, J. W. Pwncrra p/ Modern JwJmvrlifJJi. (( ‘am- 
Ijriilan, IIJUS.I 

Kayhiui. W, Johann Antot Cummins; ac in Lehm urnJ 
witi<> ll'r^Ar. (Jlmiovrr. IKIHU 
KkatIKok, M. w. T/ie tfira! JJjdlirlic uj f'ornririim. 
(liOiuliin, 1HDA.) 

Kym:h\la> j. J. il. f/uiiiciirjin. (Ildlu, IKU'J.) 
liMJlvio, H. H. Jn/m A»1®a fiOiwrmT*. (Cilinhridfic, 
Lhh7; iHy nicii hi*, IHIJJd 

Maxwkm., W. II. 7'Au YV'jI Honks [Orhia J'lWiur) of 
Cttrnvniua, (Hynirum?, IKIKJ.) AIiwj I’nic. N. 13. A., 

m2, 

Monatihr/tr tier Connuius-fjtaiHnrhtijL (Lrlj)iiig.) 
MoNiuiK. \Y. H. (JWirniirit mid Iliu p/ Islrlu- 

crtiuninl Hr form. (Ni»w Vurk, 1110(1.) 

C'fjuituLUa' ii/ /iijfioic]/- (llnHlim, IKflflA 

jUoji iiniluM Gcnnnuiav J'acdttffvffkn* Yuk 2ti uml Si!. 

COMES, NATALIS, or COMITIBUS, NA¬ 
TALIS E)E r —An IUdinn writer who puldiuhed 
in lfi.ll Ida NylhuloQiac, ttive IteplicutiuM* Fahu- 
Irrruiiip dmjm. In n Ucucva odilion of 1U2U 
Lhia work, tORellier wiLli llin aiuiiij milhor'H Da 
Ytmalioiw, tukea up 112ft octavo pn^a, not connL- 
uir an exLuiusive index, all In Latin, The work 
ia ii coinpreluinaivo dietioimry of mythology, 
Check uml \a\ tin, ami cunlnhia n full neeunnlof 
wrili»ra cm myllmlogy, con filling iLself Lo pru- 
llci i ium aim mi wrUora, lie ijUoLra from over fi()0 
nuthorn, and, ns lie given copinurf ipnitaLimiH, Lite 
work piTaenlH Llm iimuiininco of a vanl un- 
tluilogy. The HelumUiuy m* Hlmlent wim lluw 
intrudun'il tu lU'emiiila nf I Im ancient g'nila, 
gmlileaaea, mid mylhiral poraunage.s in the 
very wonln of uucioiit wriLom (Orrnk nnd 
Latin). TIiIm inliinncy in the line nf the old 
classics -\vns un excellent training in Lrana- 
lnLioiip and afTurderl uhnmlanco nf material for 
themes mul verses. Moreover, it waa n vnat 
ulijeel li'SHon in Llio art of making of common- 


place hooka (a favorite method of instruction 
in Hid old grammar m'hnnls, throwing activiLy 
of search nn the hoys Ihcmsidvea), which could 
lie applied in other mihjects hcaidea mytli- 
nluRy* 'There in also Lu lie round the trout- 
nnint nf inylliolugv na Hymliriliam. It ia 
alLtjgeLiter n rcmarkulilo prodnclion, allowing 
Lhn immense paticucc } labor, and reaunreca 
of Llio old I’oaL-lienulswmcc admin™, which 
pcnulruled gradually inUi the nluasrimms 
of tlio old grammar Helioula. ('Imrles Honle, 
ill Llio A r cfrJ DincoHry uj lhn Old Art nj Tenth- 
ihff tSchonl (I(iflU), reroiumcmlH Nutalin Comes 
for use in Liu; fourth furni of the English 
grammar school, aa supidyiug pupila with 
fit epithets, phrases, apophthegms fur Llicmes 
mul venies, etc., and names Natalia Cornea 
along wiLh the following for this purpnso: 
ftantW iianslation of Ovid, Alexander lloss’s 
Dnglinh HfyifwlogM; Francis Jhicon's De AVi- 
pienlia Fcfcrimi, Vonlerius' ImnQum Deorum, 
iiud the like> These tuc to lie kept in the 
sclinol library for reference, u to invdto them 
like ho many bees to busy them Helves sucking 
up matter and words Lo rpiitik their invention 
nod expression.’ 1 R W. 

COMMENCEMENT. —Historical Devel¬ 
opment, — A twin lined in American uni¬ 
versities and educational myLiLuliniiH in gen- 
mrid for the exercises emmeetod with Llu> iiim- 
ferrhig uT dogm?s. It u r as burrowed from tins 
similar use at Cambridge, when il was nipiiv- 
rileiiL tu the mcdicvid Lerm, 11 inception ” 
(fj.od. The tat rmumvnmncuf exercises wave 
held at Harvard University in lG12 on line 
second Tuesday of August. On this oeeusinn 
the degipce of llachelov of Arts was conferred 
on nine candidates. Tim ceremony wna in 
Lite early days nlLeudcd by the governin', 
judges, mul oLlior executive oflicialfj, by min- 
isLers and oilier nien of nolo. A procession was 
formed, emudytiug uf Llm ctu'iuwalion, over¬ 
seers, guesLs, and studenls, and moved from 
Harvard Hull to Lhn old Con grog nlimml church 
at Cambridge, where the exercises were held. 
The president opened with a short prayer; 
a in cm he r uf the graduating class gave a 
fmliiLuLory oration in Latin; then thorn "were 
Laliu and Occk orations mul dycliuuulinna, 
and Hebrew analysis, gminimiLlenl, logical, 
mul rlidorieul, uf the psidms; and their nn- 
flWiu'H and disputatiunH in higical, ntldcalj 
jiliyriifid, and nieLuphyaicnl i|U(wtioiH; and so 
(tliri nmdidalesl were fmmd worthy nf Lho 
Jira l degree (cuinnmlily culled Imehelur) pro 
more .Irm/niiiuiruin. iiu diitffiii. 11 The degaia 
was Qnufnrrnil with the permission of the uver- 
Heers by llm presidmit, who placed n "book 
of arts" in the candidate’s limul and pro- 
iintineed a Latin rounnla. A dinner won then 
given in Harvard Hull, and in the afternoon 
llio proccssiun returned to the church where 
llin degrees were cnufmeil on the maulers, 
Commencement Day was always accompanied 
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by great festivities and rejoicing,^ which in iVio 
BiwenLecuLli cculury developed into csccaacs, 
just b 9 blie inception nb the University 
of Paris hud done earlier. Sumptuary Inwa 
were passed in 1722 prohibiting coimnimccrfl 
from " preparing or providing either plumb 
enUe or roasted or baked mcatij, or plus. of any 
kind JJ and from hliving in their chambers 
" dig tilled liquors or any composition lirndu 
Llicrawitlu" Ilut no amount of supervision 
could check the disorder until late in the cen¬ 
tury, Attempts were made to hiAd private 
commencements wiLboiiL announcing the day 
or date until actually necessary, but protests 
were made not only by Llui&c w|m were con¬ 
cerned na candidates nr giicqis, but also by 
iVig people of Hnaion, who regarded and kept 
Commencement Day aa a general holiday. 
The private ceremonies only were held during 
the Revolution ary period. 

The co m men cement exercises at Yolo Col¬ 
lege wore very similar. Its first commence¬ 
ment was held at Saybrook anfiapt. 1 ( 1 , 1702 . 
when Lhc degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on four Harvard noon and oqo candidate re¬ 
ceived Lim degree oT bachelor of Arts, Tho 
first ceremony at New Haven was liold in 
September of 1717 , when U\q degreo of II nclic- 
lor of Arts was conferred on fivo utudauts. 
Tho first public commencement was held in 
September, 17 IS, when tho Govern or and several 
executive ofliccra >vGre present. The damn 
form of ceremony was omplovcd as at llcu'vnrd. 
President Clap givofl tho following account of 
its celebration tlurinp the middle oT tlm IohL 
century, "The public Coimriciicaiiimit ia 
ordinarily on the second Wednesday in Hepfccm- 
bet nnmmlly: ni which them is a largo aasembly, 
consisting of the President aiirl Fellows, a 
great number of Ministers, and other learned 
and superior gentlemen, The President ba¬ 
sing the solemnity with prayer, one of tho 
candidates for the first degree makes a onluta- 
tory oration to tho Governor and Council, the 
Officers of College, and tho whole assembly! 
the others give a specimen of their learning, 

' .‘big gyllcgisticAlly on the questions 

their theses; which aro then dis- 
Tho like is dona in. tho afternoon 


by disputing 
id in tli 


printed 
Lri billed. 


by the candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts, Then the President, with the consent 
of the Fellows, gives thorn their degrees, three At 
a time, in this form: Pro entclorilalc mhi com - 
wtoa, admit ta ltos ad Primum tfr attain in 
arlibiaj pro more Amlcmimiui in Anglin. 
Yttoflhc trrnJo fume /Abruui, ma cum volenlalo 
publics jiraelcQcnfU, qualicMUuqitc m hihoc 
miffiTM cuocati fucriliH: cujua hacc iufffnmicjita, 
in cm liran a scripta, tuBtiuionio aint, The like 
term ifl used for tho Mastorfli only in blend of 
Primum, it in Secundum: and instead of prao- 
legondi.it is prohtondi; and gome li meatus lead 
of Frimuni, the President says, Grtulum Dne- 
calaurcatua; and instead of Secundum, ho 
eays Gradum Mngiatnilero, Then ono of 
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tlm Master* makes n YnlnrlicUiry Oruiiuii: 
mid tho Projiidi'iil ooiirluduH the whole aulem- 
nity with u prayer." 

PjBSont Condition. — In the yirrNiniL com¬ 
mencement are rep return ter I neverul academic 
principle* or practices. (1) Arlmiiiialnitivc 
action. The. mewl important movliug of th u 
lloard of Trustees i* held at Umh time. Klets 
Lfoki of professors is iniide uml ucnrlcjiric jinlicicH 
are Adopted. (2) OuiiferrhiK of di grrea. These 
degriMH are both ordinary, representing mdiolnx- 
Lte limit, and bvmnvnry. Thn«;> dvgrm oyd 
conferred in public!, and lhi-grunting jN uNmilly 
rmcoi up anted with much debit, (II) The bac¬ 
calaureate. Thu term Iuih ciiiuo la Miami for lho. 
Acrinoii on religious or ethical tuhlrmi which in 
given Lo comlululCH for degrees Llm first, Sunday 
of Commencement week. Although UHimlly 
given by the president or roJIcge piiHtor, iL in 
not ii\frei|ucnUy given by a specially invited 
clergyman. The tlmmo cl imam is commonly 
broadly religions, nllnwlng praoiml npplirulion 
of its truths to tin! candidates for degrees 
(4) Com i lie l no rati vc. In llie coin mem oration 
uro involved rL teiwt three pnrLs. (a.) Tlm his¬ 
tory uf the academic year wiill'll is closing. 
Tina hiaLory is usually pmmnled in writing by 
Ilia prcRulenl, and soumLiuiPH orally. (Ij.) Grail- 
UAtCd uml fohiiur tiliiiUmlH return in pay reaped* 
to their a Jui a uintcr. L'hi ewes in purfmmiu' return 
for their tricrmiid, dneriuiinl, mid fur their 
twenty-fifth add /iflicLli auijiver.HiiripH. (r,) Dc 
iimriitua. Kadi college him u ncmihigisl win) 
proHonla either in print, nr orally, ur lintli, a 
record or gradimLeH wluj hrtvc dim) in Uie lire- 
ceding year, (fi) Aemlomie Hpeeehes. Theem 
a[icccheH are of one of two hotIh — Hindi* either 
by grndmUes of llio year or jiy mi oralnr railed 
from outside ciunrloiiiio walk The speaking 
by gratluiUcy, nltlioUgh Jesx cnniiuuii than 
fovumvly, is continued by many college*. 1 u 
Uiifl proce^ thnrc is a certain degree of rnisim. 
The delivery of mi oration jndienteH lirjw well 
or how ill Lhc orator thmk.s, ami to think is a 
compiehcnHivc jnirpnHii of Lhc college train- 
iug. TUo delivery of an oriUiun may aptak 
much for tlm eharncler of tlm orator, nncl 
La form a nohlo character io a eoinprnhciiaivc 
purpoga af a college training, lint tlus public 
orator, called for the oecn^iou, riipreacnla a 
more usual pre/wnfc method of oejulemie apeech. 
He reprcsioiiLa n brund field of nttenmci?* Any 
one of the ninny relations of the college—* 
rtdmliwliii, adnuniHlrntivii, pmfeBHiuuiil- -be 
rngards ns u proper tlmmo fur disiaiHsion. 
Public (pieaLir)nn — political, literary, nuc'iu- 
Irigreul—are also frmpmully pri'Hi'utcil. Com- 
niiijionmnnt uraLory is, with the exception 
of polUund and clerical, Lhn lniiet iniiiuriniiL 
in America, (ti) ffoeinl fcHtiviliiH, A permI- 
uating class, ah a clans or thrmigli divirtiimu, 
ov by individual luuinbcv-s. yetis forth many 
BDciftl privileged. Dmiccs, dinners, "apreadB," 
dram alio on lor Lai mmenta, cemcortH, arc Lhc more 
us uni forniB. "Glass Day" is the special 
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term applied lo the opportunities thus given. 
At Harvard, for iiiBLaucc, Class Day lias 
great hiaturlc social significance. (7) A holi¬ 
day, For the whole college or university, 
and for the neighborhood in which it is aitu- 
[Ltailj G.H|iccmlly if tint neighborhood ba rural, 
uoinine!]iconiciit is a holiday season. 

In moat colivee& commencement, occurs once 
a year and in Urn month of June. Ihil certain 
iriBLiluliumij notably Lhn Univeraily of Chicago, 
hold commencement four tirnca each year, 
Although in a narrow hddbd commimcement 
represents a single day, in a broader sense it 
covers in many colleges an entire week, 

C. F. T. 

n dI nronc bb r 


Haldwin, K. Annnh 0 /lha Ynlt; College. (Now ITiLYcnj 
Dunif, 0, G. Harvard, Tf is First American t/riiDcrm'fi/. 


(nuflion. inao.) 

Kinuhley, W. O. Ynh 2 Calico* , A Skclch of \U Hvrlary. 
(Now York 1 fl7D,) 

Quincy, J. Jjisltirv 0 / Jlarmrd UniperBily, Ipaaloo, 

mo.) 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. — Gen¬ 
eral Survey.— Commercial education is now 
generally understood Lo include all education 
which prepares specifically for bwrinm enreerB. 
It io no longer limited to the narrowly techni¬ 
cal or practical training which fiLn Llio bUuIdjiL 
to perforin tho vurioufl operaLiona that are nec¬ 
essary in the exchange of commodities, but it 
is generally taken to exclude Llio training Unit 
prepares for the work of production. Willi 
the practical training there is usually ns- 
uacifttcd 0 . certain a maun l of the liberal, or 
cultural, element of education. The propor¬ 
tion of Lhis element differs widely in the almost 
innumerable forms of commercial education 
found in lha United States and in foreign 
countries. In some il lb practically nil; m 
othoi'B, it comprises over nina tenths of the 
whole amount of llmo Riven to study. 

Recognition of this branch of education has 
heDn Bomowhat tardy, and enn hardly he Baiil 
Lo ho complolo even now. One reason for this 
is obviously llio fact that a century ago the 
transaction of buHiuObfl Was a simple matter 
compared with Llic complexity of our present 
organisation. Commercial life itself was not 
very highly developed, and was, indeed, con¬ 
sidered too Jiumblo a form of activity Tor Llio 
exercise of great talents, or for any special 
preparation. All Lhi^ has been changed now, 
Commerce has so extended its sphere, and 
has mi developed iia mgiumin. Inal it has 
become the held Tor Lho greatest jnteljualy. 
Thorough preparation for it baa become rocog¬ 
nized as necessary, though there arc still great 
ilivorgeuces of opinion as to the form this 
preparation hhouhl Lake. Until rnoently it 
was not thought to be a function of oiliter 
public ar private schools — a function of edu¬ 
cation, in the Sanaa Lho word was used. Far 
that matter, lho very combination of words 
11 eammcrqial education n is somewhat anom¬ 


alous, Opposition to the conjunction came 
from both elements. The ideals of education 
and of business wero regarded ns directly op-" 
posed. The earnestness with which educa¬ 
tors opposed the introduction of Llio commer¬ 
cial aim, or cominarcULtain, iulo their methods 
is only paralleled by the cordiality with which 
Clio majority of bviflhuias men condemned lho 
aims and methods of education ns iinpracti- 
cal and utideafl for their purposes. Within 
llio past quarter century utterances by each 
party to Lho detriment of the other have been 
frequent, but they aro nearly silent now, 
Recognition of commercial education has 
come, and the two warring elements havo 
hecn partially reconciled, That they havo 
been brought Lo realize the essential unity of 
their interests and their mutual helpfulness 
is not the least important advance made by 
education in Llio past quarter century. For, 
although the recognition of commercial educa¬ 
tion has been Unly, and although ilia still in an 
experimental Blagc, Uh growth haa been rapid 
enough to leave 110 doubt of its usefulness, 
If the figures were not in themselves sufficient 
proof of the fact that commercial education 
Ims grown in response lo a real need and a real 
demand, it would bo only necessary to exam¬ 
ine its early his lory belli in this country and 
abroad. 

History lit the United States.—The begin¬ 
ning of commercial education in lho UuiLed 
States wufl characteristically American. It 
was a growth, not an inaUmiion— a growth 
at private cnlGrpmo in rcapuiuia to public 
need. It was spontaneous, and several early 
forms were almost simultaneous. All Hero 
in ana war to definitely voiced demands. In 
tha early part of the last century there was 
practically nothing Ui the way of msUuclimi 
to prepare for business life. Hoys who looked 
forward Lo business careers left school early 
and entered sLorcs or offices, where Lliey served 
apprenticeships of greater or less duration, 
Here they learned such bookkeeping and busi¬ 
ness methods an were Llicn In vogue, The 
qiinlily of instruction they obtained depended, 
or course, on tho employer, There was small 
opportunity for comparison or improvement 
of methods, and progress wns slow, individu¬ 
ally and collectively. Even this meager in¬ 
struction wns not Lo lie ohlniiicd by all. The 
increasing importance of commrrco aUraeLed 
mure men than the offices anrl slurca could 
train; and thin training, moreover, was Lou 
slow for Ui uno who had already reached man¬ 
hood. Mr. U. M. BdvLlcU, one of the pioneer* 
in commercial education, ban related hin 
uiiBUccessful off or In Lo obtain instruction hi 
bookkeeping, His experiences wero probably 
like those or many other young men. Their 
domnnd was unheeded by tlio public and 
private schools then in existence. As it in¬ 
creased, private schools and elnsscs in book¬ 
keeping sprang up in all the principal cities of 
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Ihc country, aomnwlicrn between 1330 Aiifl cr.ssful wen 1 they LlutL ulirmL ISfil) illi*y Hindi* 
IS 10. ThCtfQ urivato scIiuoIh, fonnluas ami an alLeinpl Lu mmmpiili/m ilia field of i’oinim>r- 
tinsyaLem aide ns they were, rryc lho first cinl education by crushing nil eniiipeliliim nf 

f.tmimci'ciftl education and were Uie Cure- oilier bus in ins .sehmila. InU i nml (lisHuuKUmti 

ruviiiora of the mad era business schools, how aiul oppoaiLiun liy the* ninnngirH of many of 

numbering over 2000, Unit htu found iu every time limmdwii, uud the failing hi'iillli of Mr. 
imporLaiU city in llio United States and *hal Stratton, Urn real dimdur uf tin: uigiuiixa- 
iijivo over one >ialf Lhc itiLiil number or nIu- linn, Hindu thin plan impirftflili) of nximnlimi. 
deiitb receiving commercial education or any Other iiHHccjaliuiiH or coiiiiiierrial hcIimuI.h nine 
kinrl. ‘ begun in 1 SSOli, blit mine ruse Lo tin 1 itonnnuurl- 

To whom belongs the honor of Lhe first ven- lug puailiuu enjoyed liy Uie lJrymd mid .Slral- 
Uirc in cajnmcieial education in a in nil or or ton chain in the rnrJy CiO'n. TJm inli'UHi; miin- 
acmie dispute. It has frequently lmeu allrib- peLitiun wliiuli fulhnvml w\m nriiihiiaiv*i cif ua 
u led to tlm above-mentioned It. M. JIarLioLL groat p-vilri ns Lho iiiunupdlkdio Nyalcin. N]ir- 
or Philadelphia, V.’Uo eaUliliaUul i\ Hchool eialiiiLliiceuuMUHwenruiremllnpiii'UliiiMiHUi- 

Lhcre in IS.13 lo prcvidD the tmlinLilutc for ap- (lonla. In woino cnarn the only rc’(|nirc'irUMiL 
prcnliccfthipi of whicli ho bail himself felt Mm for entrance wits Lho nmsesnary fee. Yi\nL 
need. Ily others the honor fa claimed for «ums of money were HpcuL in all kinds of ml- 
Janice Bennett, a New York accountant, who ver Using. Hrnan hands, kUuiiji HpiTohe.w, mill 
HCeina to have conducted a private school, in pcniniuisliiji oxJiihiliuji.H nl comity fairs and 
which bookkeeping and navigation were tha the like were mining lho m'linnoH rpsuiTed to 
principal aiibjccta, some lime hcLwemi 1H13 by Home of the nggiTaaivo " cduenlura." Il in 
and 13:36, The exact dnle when Uie school not mirprixiug, in view of this, that UieriMcoru 
was begun ia not known- James Cl onion mnuy ahuil nUno. in lluj Held, and lUnt the work 
UcnneLt, with whom James llonnclt is fre- milTercd accordingly. In Hjiila uf the evils, 
quenUy confused, announced tv school of this Lhc uchoula grew in number mid in nif.e with 

kind in 1321, luiL it is doubtful if il wna over astonishing rapidity. They furubrliod Irain- 

eslnblislicd, Ollier early schooln Wore rounded mg that wn.s liol lo nn iiliLuineil elsewhere, nml 
by peter Duff of FiMsburg, Georgo N. Corner served an extremely useful nud necessary 
of Boston, and Jonathan Jones of St. Louis, purpose. From mi eu mil men I uf ill must a 
Moat of tiicso early schools Jmd huokkcepiiig raw scni'c aluduida in Ifllfl they iiimiimeil in 
aa their fciuuditUoii sulijcct. Tlicro wero linlf n cmiLury to mum Limn l00,()(J(h Their 
same, however, of ulighUy diltercut origin, inslructuiu atill remaiued vinutlioual, but it 
They were begun by itinerant penmen, such liutl become more bruud and iJioruugli, iiM il it 
Wi S- Patkftul ivucl PUlt It. Kpynccr, wlva \m nhvuyH pnu i Lvu\l, They Uud urineu lu IvU 
formed penjnanship classes in various cities, a need, and their simmuish allows that limy did 

From thcao classes Bchonla often sprang up. accomplish lliu oml Limy Houghl; nnnmly, the 

The number of these buainesa schools accnm preparation of men for liuniimsH enreera. hi 
to lmvo increagcrl with more rapidity tlinn J9D3, according L» Llio United .SLnlea Thiruuu 
their (pi a lily. Penmanship ami bookkeeping of Education liguroH, there were 115,7-1 S ylu- 
woio still the main subject, with frequently dents enrolled in |iriviiLr ccjmiiierelul and 
tha addition of commercial anthmotia and coin- busincsn Hclmula in LIuh enunU’SV Tlui tumv. 
mercial law. hater Blciiograpliy and type- ber wna probably much larger, jn rcalilv, for 
willing cimic hi. Uut in general U\g Lnatruc- many of lho tunalicr hcIiuoIk failed to report 
tion given was purely technical and along each year. Moreover, Lho fact Lhnt moat of 
narrow lines. Frne.ticnl utility rather than the private Inisinosrt seboola culled ihnniselvna 
cultuiTil value was sought, Tin* iii.i true Lora 11 business colleges, 11 ami llmL Home nf them 
were frequently men of deficient education, reported Lq the Bureau under the bead of cok 
especially in English composition, and in leges, caused Home confusion in Llio figures, 
many cases encouraged extremely mechanical After IS93-1S0-1, Lho enrollment in the private 
mcLhoda oT work- coimnercial schools diininiHluul for acvernl 

WJiat wna moro serious, the aims of cduca- years. This wris due partly lo general IuikL 
lion were aflcu. defeated by too geent nn in- ucss depression. But unnthei 1 reasuii may lui 
fluence oT the nioiiDy-makiiig spirit in lho round in the fact Mint Urn prhuite cumiiinroinl 
management of the schools. EnergeilD am\ schools were stibicelod lu atrmigiH' vumprlitinn 
resourcDful men established chains of business Truitt other aoiim-H, IMildie high huImjuIh, 
schools in nxnnbcr of cities throughout the normal hcIiooIh, and univorHilieH wuro offering 
country. Thesuthoy Placed In charge of young ciimmorcial inaLniclLim. .Sumo uf theni Jnul 
men na managers, who were to aliaro in Lho clone Lids even aarlioi 1 . The Wlmrlun Sehunl 
profits, Tim ino^t import-’jit of Lliese chains of Finance nml C'ommcrcu was inHlUuiod in 
M'as that established by It. 11. Bryant and IL Ilia University nf Pennsylvania in 1HHJ- A 
IL Stratton, whoso ciTorts began in 1353 and aumber o( PuLilic ItigU* Sehnnln about the 
resulted by 1303 in a strong combination of saitiQ time olTernd Lwo-yonr emirses for eorii- 
aaliools, ta the numb or of fifty or more, all m ennui BUidonts, But l hoy had not proved 
under their gcimml management. Sa sue- very serious competitors up to 1B03-IS9-1. 
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In Lluit year United States Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion flUListics showed only 15,220 wLuclonta 
pursuing crnnmnrmnl slmlira in public high 
hHiooIhj 41 ml the Lnliil in iiiHtlLnlionH other 
Limn private commercial schools wua not much 
larger, 

it was filinuL this limo tlml the now ora of 
luiinmcrrijd education began in the United 
HtfiLr*. Tile yen™ frnrii JH02 to llio present 
have lire'll full uf development and improve¬ 
ment, jinrl Urn mil hiHtory of eniimiereml edu¬ 
cation in the United Sutra limy lie tmid to lio 
included within, thin pcriniL In IflllO Brn- 
feasor Edmund .1 . .Iuiiiph uf lhn VTlmrlun 
School in an address Indium lhn American 
Bankers' Association cxprr'Asisl his belief in lhn 
value of the university school of commerce and 
Ilia ideas of wlmL it should include. In JH02 ho 
liiiidc a plea fur the ualuhlislinirnt uf m-parnlo 
cinnmtrnid high schools. In ISH2 nine, the 
lluaiurMH Educators' Association, organized in 
l87Kin New York, and cninpnsud of teachers 
in privaLu ennimnrriiil school*, for llm most 
part, became lhn Department (if Business Edu¬ 
cation of Urn National Kdumlinuid Aasmriulum. 
In 1N!)4 it hold its first molding aL Anbury 
Park, and norm exerted a marknil influence in 
systematizing and improving Mm work of llio 
private comm or rial schools. It Iulh uIhi hail 
a great deal Lu ilu with llm imp jaw men In 
in I'liiiiTiiurfiid education in public secumhuy 
schools, 

Until alinut 11111(1 progress was nlnw, so far 
as iiutwiml developments in cnmimTciu) nlu- 
nilinii urn concerned, hut ii great ileal iviih 
lining dour* in a silent way Imlli liy oducnlorH 
and hy business men all over lhn country. 
As was sin Led above, the private commercial 
si'hinii.H hud a period of dei.Tine after 1N!U. 
In their enrollment was reported 

to lie only 70,1811. But with Urn opening of 
Llm new century th«y vogutiied Urn former 
level, mid frond ilmt lime until 1OOB sLeudily 
in eremmd in tmmlmr and in ijuntil? of inalruc- 
Linn. In 10(31 -UMI/5 the miudier of schools 
reporting lo the United tftntca Burenii of 
Education was 525, wlLli I46,086 students en¬ 
rolled, In 11)07-1 (JO.H there were GfiH sehonlp, 
reporting lnl/JOIl hhidenU; nnd in UlOft- 
1001) there were 574, schools, reporting 140,288 
students. The folio wing year showed a further 
decrease to Jjdl kcIujoIs with 161,778 students, 
Since lhn beginning of the century other lines 
of emu more i id education have shewn even 
greater and steadier development, This devel¬ 
opment lines mil appear in the Hlatisliea uf lhn 
Ihireuu of Education, from which it would necru 
that nearly 12,1)00 students worn pursuing cum¬ 
in crci ill studies in universities uml colleges in 
1U( 1,1'-101)0, against less than 6000 now, This in 
duo, however, li> the above-mentioned confusion 
caused by private buHiiic.ss schools reporting under 
tho head of colleges until lhn liiwt few years. At 
present n more rigid elasmlieuLion is 'made, and 
the figures are mure reliable, 
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The complete HlaLiaUcs of the United States 
Bureau of Education for 1OOIM01O allowed 
tho following comlilions in tho various 
branches of commercial education : —■ 


c:i,as.h of iNsrr- 

Nusiiifin 

UI' 

WTlfDliNTfl 

TUTION 

Malr 

Wualf, 

I 

Tqtai» 
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I’uWltt ftud iKivQUnurmnl 

na 

0013 

727 

6SO0 
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ni 
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B2fi 
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.110 

UI0 

67Cn 

1138 

ID, 101 

I'liLllr Kiffli Bi'hmih. - . 

('nmm^rnial uml liualne/ia 

oojsa 

■lll.ODl 

81.2JP 


.. 

011 

72.SS7 

Ol.fUM 

104.77H 

Toiul ...... 

2021 

UD.CD.'; 

113,076 

233,0-10 


The Private Commercial School,—Even 
with tho growth or other forms of com- 
nierrial education, tho private commercial 
schools still occupy a very important and 
necessary place, nnd will prulmbly continue to 
nmipy iL. In aims and methods they differ 
little from Llio earliest schools of the kind: 
they still give vocational instruction, n Hub- 
sliLuLn Tor apprenticeship. Every year they 
Lrnin hundreds uf LlnmsamlH uf young men 
and young women, in the. use of the tools of the 
business professions. Tho only real tlin'mciipca 
now me in the number of Laois ami in the 
quality of instruction. Tho enrlioat scbools 
taught chiefly bookkeeping and penmanship: 
those uf lire? present Limn include not only 
these, hut also commercial arithmetic, com- 
menu id law, cnri'CHpniuhmcD, business Tonus, 
typewriting, shorthand, and sometimes others. 
Borne fichoolfl give instruction in geography, 
spelling, mul tho like, Imt these are usually 
for the purpose of supplying deficiencies in 
prcpmUiry Induing, rather than for any 
cultural value uf their own. Tho scope of in- 
atiuelion in the best of tho private bumnosa 
schools is indicated hy the following sug¬ 
gestive outline, which was prepared by a 
committee of the Dciuirliuent of liusiiicsa 
Education nf Lhe National Etlucationnl Associa¬ 
tion in INflS nnd published by tho Uniled Slates 
Coinmissioner of EducuLion in I80S, 

iUiUhmnalien, (a) Bookkeeping, (h) Arith¬ 
metic. 

Writing, (a) Bennmmfhip, (h) Shorthnndj 
(r) Typewriting. 

lbiHiucHH, (f/J lliiHincss PracLicc, _ (b) tho 
llirtLory id Commerce, (c) Conunorcinl Ocog- 
riLphy. 

English, (o) ,Spoiling, (ti) (1 nun mar, (c) 
IUihIuchh ChuTCHpuiulcueQ, (d) Compoaitioii 
and Hhetoric, (c) Public Speaking, 

Civics, (fO Commereiftl Enw r , (t) Civil Gov- 
ernmnut. (c) Economics. 

In this fluggeated curriculum, bookkeeping 
wad rogardiMl ns tho foundation study. As n 
matter of fact few schools give inn true lion 
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in all Hio courses in this list, but Unit In largely hcbb of our public cducaLional system i« made 
bccnusc of Jack of demand from the student*. apparent. In the first place, nm 1 cducntionnl 

They usually deeira only the more technical system Iu\b iui tiling of Ibe comynmlncHB anil 

W ork. unity of Ljiose uf many foreign etiiintries, liol- 

Sludeiita who are graduated from Llieso ably Cicrimuiy. Control \n bo largely local 

achoolfl usually have sufficiortL mindery uF tlmt there is difficulty in instituting a iimv 

the loals to enable them Lo cam a livelihood movement with any degree of unanimity, 

immediately. Many of them luvo alLuinnd Much time nml energy ift wauled liy Urn several 

high positioii/a in Lbc business world. Thu uLntea and cities In milking experiments, nml 

competition between Urn Reboots in hu ge eilie* immli more lium in UihL in waiting fur other* Ui 

had been keen enough lo raise the sUmL make the expenimmtN. It wus with difficulty 

ard of instruction very decidedly, and the tlmt even such an-eailed 41 immvntuma ” nn 

best or them now give a thorough ntul practical tmude, dr awing, and physical tnuumfj nlilidnml 
training in commercial BubjciHs— ft bnlLer rceognilicm as desirable factor* in nubile 
training, indeed, Ilian is givcb by the majority flehoul wlucnlinn. In ft Hiinilnr way, the in- 
of public high schools along these lines. In Irmhuaion of commercial gUuIioh Was rotnnlcil 
rulilition, the worst evils of charlatanism by Lhe Jock of any unified system, nml the gmi- 
havo been eliminated. Aside from the some- oral conservatism of educators. Another ol>- 
whflt narrow and technical cliQrnetcr of in- jocLion wan that thr/riMVftH no place for it. In 
tLrualiau, the wornt fault that uLill lennuns U the primury scduiuls it was of course nut of Lho 
in llio mechanical method* tlmt are used, question. The secondary or high schools 
Thera is Loo great on insistence upon rules, were generally regarded ns stepping sLonrs to 
ami too little upon principles. ThU fault is college, cuul m\n\ duuuualiul by the elussical 
due to iho very virtue ot the selioofs, their element. Certainly cnnimcirinl sLudien worn 
practinulity, which looks no farther Limn nn not ncatlemic. And although only a small 
immediate result. The performance of tasks part of the students In the high schools went 
rallier than tho solving of problems is the oml to colleges it wjih felt that oven those who did 
that is sought. (Similarly, cxLernnls aro fro- not should ho given n Hubfltitute in Llir? way of 
fluently regarded ns or Loo grant importance. eallure, ho far as pimsiblm There was no 
Tho correct slant and uniforniiLy of letters nro room fur nmclicid or vocational instruction. 
Jiigh iiiculs to he gained. Of course it is Lnio Nor were there any properly equipped teachers, 
that many business men demand Hint hind IluL the rtuniftml biTamc hm hiHisleiiL tu bo 
of mcnliauical excellence in their suhanlinalca unheeded. Many. HludrulH left the public 
rather than brains and initiative. tfLill it high schools early in their course? to on tor the 
must ho Mid that Lhn c runnier rial education private L uwliioh.h schools, where they might 
of the private business schools is far from obtain prvpamUmi Cor their future Cnteers. 
educational In its trim nemo, It Lrains Uio Naturally there wu.h some iruinuuriug on the 
mind, but does liUic to develop it. In film, part rif taxpayers, who felt llmL the public 
lUcac sbUodIb must he regarded only as Ivnrto .schools they paid Cor shnuM give lhe edvienUon 
schools. The frankest of Llmm do not (it- for which their sons and daughters naked, 
tnmpt to deny this fact. Instead they agree whether it looked Inward a pro tarn uftl or a 
Lhsil this la their distinctive fundi mi, and busmens career. iSdmnlilic noursva were given 
claim that it ifl very necessary. They in most of Lhe larger high aciuudn ~ why not 
accomplish Lhe results they nim at moro commercial? In I'eaponse to Urn demand, 
completely than any other schools can. When- flhorL commercial courses, of two yearn (nml 
ever there is no longer a demand for this kind RameUmea of only one) were altered in many 
of training they will ejmngo their character, high schools before IflOG, Tim movement 
ejucb Llicy aro forced to ho self-supporting. rapidly extended throughout the country. 
Ilut fov present needs in vocational training In 1B03 there were 16,220 atudcnls in the 
they lire sufficient. It is too much to expect United 81 a tea in tlic.se courses; in 1806, there 
Lhat these schools will ever again Jowl the were 30,330. In the years ISU3-18!)!) their 
way iu commercial education, bvit it is certain numbers increased, while the enrollment of 
that they will not be slow to meet Clio nnv the private business schools dccruAHcd. This 
demands that are arising iliiily. Their ea- might scorn Lo Indicate Hint the cguiwh were 
istence depends upon it, and experience lias euccesafid and Were a Rood subslilute fur Vim 
nlrcady taught its lesson, private (lanimei'cud scltoiil cmim.% ►Such 

Tho Public High School. — Comnicrciiil cdu- was fur from being the ease. The majority 
cation in the public snVmola is still in the of them were poor; some wore hurt. They 
experimental wtage. It 1ms never baeu can- luid coma heciuiHe the demand wan Loo strong 
spicuously tfuccoKsful, nor bus iL until recently to ho resisted, hut they hurt little oncourngn- 
bocn nf a kind tlmL promised much ndvnimo ment from above. Tlio public oduculiorml 
from lhe private commercial schools. It has Byfllewv had Him ply neecplod them an w nccea- 
iiiikId its way with difficulty, and there is still sary evil, and had slavishly imitated llic pri- 
a good (leal of suspicion and some antagonism vnto schools. The methods and tlifl quality 
directed against it, In its history, the weak- of instruction were inferior. There was little 
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attempt to rein In the cultural ta Dig practical 
studies. A few new and alien bnmclina had 
been grafLod mi mi old tree, hut Limy were 
poorly nourished by It and did not grow. 
Tho nhrirt nomincrciuL courm; in high ncIuiuIh 
was distinctly nut a nuccww, mid begun in fall 
into diBreputfc. The work of its graduates wim 
rumpaml vmfuvnrnbly with ilnil of regular 
four-year HtudcHlH. The private achuuls im¬ 
proved Lii meet the new comnelilujjij and 
far on bit ripped Hie public neliool courses, 
hampered an llnvm were by all maimer or dif- 
ficul lies. This Ih Hern m thn BlJiLmlica of 
aLlniidonco. Ah Jins been nriirl, Lhe number nf 
HliulnntH pursuing commorcm] cimrflcH in tho 
public high wdiouls incrojumd in 1fi[)3-18[)fl, 
while that in tho private cimunoreial Bchuala 
decreased, In Urn next five-year period, 1 HUH- 
1903, both iucreused til about equal rates, 
In 1003- 1U0S the public high school enrollment 
in commercial nmirsca hcmiif) n dually to have 
decreased, while Llmt oT tho privnLe cummer- 
cml hcIkhjIh inrreiiHed. DmibLlcsp Die de- 
creme won not .in great ah Lhe government 
statistics make it appear, I menu He of a change 
in the imttJiml of reporting. Indeed, the aver¬ 
age number of mIiiiIi-jiIh in Lhe weil-cHtiihlislird 
cmumcrclul cimtwn Lti puldic. high Helmuts has 
shown a fairly wteady in cron no every your. 
Fuv all Unit, lhe public Heboid low mil been a 
successful eomprditnr nf Uiu private school in 
the iattcr’a own held nf nburt courses and 
]inre1y technical training. 

Within recent ynir« J however, a movement 
Imn begun which jmumncH Mi place nmunereial 
education upon a italdn basis in our puldic 
school ayalimi. In many of Urn larger cities 
of the country niium 11)00 separate high mcIiooIh 
id commerce have been established. Ah early 
an 1802, fur-sighLed educators hhw tlm neccs- 
aily id Huh, if eummereud uiUicaliim were U 
lie h iiecitHHfully undertaken, In lliat year 
Vrofeasor Edmund .1. Janieu, Iben id Lhe Wlmr- 
Lou School in Llm University of UcniiHylvnnia, 
in a notable address before Lhe convention of 
Lhe American Hunkers 1 Association at Saratoga, 
made a plea for the eiLnldiHlunent of scpanUo 
commercial high schools, Interest in Mia 
imposition grew, and although it wuh Home tinio 
ndorc results allowed, there was a general 
tendency to lengthen and broaden the cum- 
mc.i'ciiil uuuthch Llieu given in the. mddiu high 
Nfdumli. lu ISOS the (-etilral Hlgli School of 
Philadelphia fminded u aepimdn emnmerehd 
welloill with an entirely ilniinct curriculum' 
Sunn idler, the High Hchind id t'mnnierre in 
New Yuik wan opened. Others followed in 
PiLLrilmcg, t'hieago, Uruoklyn, Washington, 
and nLlii;r eilieH. In the majority of LIichc. the 
coniHi'ti given were not materially different from 
those of ilm ordinary high mdinul, except Unit 
tho classical HtuilieH were generally omitted, 
and cimimcxcml brunches were taught. They 
had the advantage of segregating students of 
common aim and of affording superior facile* 


tics for work. Tho length of Lhe course was 
ordinarily four years, inalaud of three, two, 
or one, as in Lhe commercial coursn of Hid 
ordinary high school, Uoyorul tlieac, there 
wore no very great advances in them. They 
were halier, hut not eBHcnlinlly dilTorenl 
from the earlier typo. Hub In a few cities, 
notably Philadelphia nud Now York, a dif¬ 
ferent plan was put in operation. There was 
Homo attempt to look ho hind the demand for 
commercial education, to the real need, and to 
fill it. It wuu n problem lo bo solved, and the 
school set itself lu the task of solving it. If a 
business career was to be the goal, then ail 
preparation should have that in miml. The 
whole course of study had to be reconstructed 
and made lo serve au entirely different func¬ 
tion from IhnL of tho classical high school, 
Not merely Hie commercial branches proper, 
hut all the studies in the curriculum, should 
be adapted to business needs. This was the 
mill Lion mop used. The development of the 
plan has boon slow, partly because of the need 
of much experiment, partly because! of the 
dearth uf suitable teachers. It was not an 
easy task to change pedagogical methods tu fit 
Uu 1 now ideal. Sumo help was obtained from 
the study of derm an and other foreign com¬ 
mercial schools. The experimenting is still 

f ining uu, and much remains lo be done. There 
ikh been liulc outward change in the curricula 
of these Nchuulh recently, hut inwardly there 
has been great development. Fur instance, in 
Lhe foreign ImiguagCH, a Fair abiliLy nL speak¬ 
ing i« regarded uu move important than read¬ 
ing. In biology, chemistry, and tho like 
Lho commercial importance is demonstrated. 
Throughout the list, the practical applica¬ 
tion ill knowledge is made Mid new vala- 
LionH between lho studies shown. The whole 
hcluiinc ia be Homing a unit, rather than a mix¬ 
ture of conflict! jig elements. There aro only 
a biw high school a of Ibis type in the country 
now, hut two recently established high schools 
of commerce — Dial or Poston and that of 
Cleveland — arc based upon Lhis new idea of 
commercial education. Many of the alder ones 
are gradually Lending toward it. It is begin¬ 
ning tu he realized by educators tJint, if vo¬ 
cational instruction is to bo given by Lhe public 
schools, it Hhuuld he given whole-heartedly, and 
nut lu grudging acquiescence to a demand. 
It should prepare a student not merely to ac- 
complitih cur Inin net tasks, but to grapple with 
now problems. 

The livo-yonr course of b truly of Hid High 
Hcliuul of Uomirmi'cn of New York City is ns 
follows: — 

Vnuvr Ykaw — Ucqulrod: Eimilah Mi Cler man. 
Fraud). nr .Sijnnluli (‘1); ^IJialiriL ( J); JUalnev (willi 
cMiict'lal Kifpnuiea lo matcriaU af caiiuuprca 01); Ilu^i- 
nc«fl Kimwlnflwc uml Pranllca 1 (0); Drawing faerninl 

' Innkliling Loral Iridiialrka nml Cinvarjiincnl ol Old 
City of New York 12); HiiBinuas Writing (2); HiibI- 
i\eufl Arillmicllr, liUfimcM I’ocma ami McIIumIb ( 2 ). 
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ImU ycm) (I); riiyalcnl Traliun.g 1 (2); Mualc (1); 
Tcitnl, 20 iiPrlqds, 

Sbuqnw YEAii. — Ilciuikfid: KtjhIhiU (3). Gftjiuny, 
IYqiicJi, or H |1 nilLuJi (4); RlnriQ Gtwnolry (3) l Ghnmlu- 
Lry (with c^pei’iiil reference in innlDrifila ol coniiiiDrco) 
?.n < lliatary* (wllli canucial roferonco La economic mn- 
Inry utid gcoprnpliy) (3): SLeriDRrnpliy (0) f prnwlnjl 
hiul Art SpuTy (2); PUyBicid Training (2); 24 

^lSkcfivaal Gcriruin, Frcndi, or Spanish (4): l5onk- 
kcqjiiiK And lliiafncaa Forma (fl); jjunucu ArtlliinoLni 
(1); Ooimnorcml GengrnpW (l). , ni r% 

Ttimu Year. — Required: L.iipdwU (H) i Cinrinnu, 
Frorinh. or 3pnnlali (4); Geometry mul Alwebrn 1 (J) j 
Yliyrien SltoYm*' iiftfemwo u 

nniLcrJnIs nf commerce) (3) j Physical Irnlnma 0<J) J 
Drawing Anti ArL flLiuly (1) i ToUl, 21. ijorJiiile. 

KLwiltVoai Garanin, Trenclt or ypnnuli (4); flunk- 
kecrijiifl and Umhiiiohs ArlLliiiielie (3) r friimnariijiliy 
linn TypcwllhiK (&) I lXri\v#liiH Rim ArL BL\lily ( 2 ); 
Commercial Cooijrniiliy (1). 

Fodiith Yuah. — lUquircd: linguli W); uwmmi, 
French, or Spanish (4); Economics and Frimaiiiio 
Geography (4); History of Clio United fUnlpa (with 


mei'tliil Law 1 (4); Advanced UimklmHmig, JhiHtriPM 
CornM|Jcm(lr!nce p mid Oflirc Practice (4); Miniourmiliy 
nml TypawrUtap (4); Drawing mid Art Study (4); 
Modern Indus Irmliam (1). iv 

Fjrnt Ykaii. — U(H|ulrort; EtiruhIi (! 1 ); Lw?ic, 
IiiUmcUvo nritl DoilucUvo (3); Physical Training (2); 
Total, H periods. 

EIccUvni A Foreign Lnnmmftc (4); Advanced 
Mnllionuillw (4); Advanced pluses (4); Iiiiliintriid 
Chemistry (4); Froimndc Cleokriiijhy (4): NimHi-mli 
Century DisUiry, Ihiroiio ami Orient, Diplomatic IIla- 
lory, United .Sintra ami Modnrji Eiirtirm (4); llnuking 
mul I'iuMVicj, Tt email art ill hut add CtiimnmdiiUtriu C4); 
AdiiiiiilHlrallVD Law mid International Law (4J i An- 
cmimlnjf nnii Auditing (4); llunlncna OmnniziUlon 
mid Miinnconicnl (4); Drawing (4); Advanced 
Economics (3), 

lfc in too early to obLam more tlmn n gliinjiHo 
of tho rctt\iHn of Lhts m*w type of cummercinV 
secondary school. Uiulnubtcdly it \n nu tui- 
vniicc over tlic earlier. The iimlriiuliDu ^iven 
in liraoticalj but it ia «nid tlmt the eullunil 
vnluc of Dilucnlinn is by mi moinia lust, It is 
certain that there la a \vell-considcrcd and in¬ 
telligent purpoffo to meet L.ho real neeil^ cjf a 
lai’Kc body of students for whom the classical 
high scIiddI offers no iiLtrftot'mnH. Some high 
schools go so far evon as ta plan their couvues 
to meet llic nccds not only of Uio.se who will 
remain until graduation, hut nlso of tlirisu 
who will leave after a year or two. High 
schools or comuicrcG that are working along 
tliesc lines report that they have a largo pro¬ 
portion oT sLudcnls who would not attend any 

• hirlwliiiK Pliyainlogy. 

1 Flvftl |ulit yoiit, libwimiiiuuut KiUimm lu ni)l> A-n. 

iSrcmid liiilf ycfir, Modern lUhlury Lu I7fi0. 

1 In ilu- hcrmid ludr year, Hiudndu may tli ci jiildi- 
lioiml iSlciioamiiliy mill Typcwiiliug nr liunkkci'iiUiK 
lii |ihici! rif Llic spnjiiil rnnrrfn )a AIiuIutiuiDc.h, ijr mny 

awo duuHi* iliuei lo MiUltctimliw hy maiviiiiK eUiwr 
Htcangrnjiliy cr llaokkr(ipiug. 

‘l'irBl bull yrur. Lnn'inli ami Colonial lllhlnry, 111-4) 
to 1750. .Surontl liulf year, Moilnrn Mihinry (I’liplivml 
aiul Mir Cun linen LI, 1/50 m iirr/irnt liinn. 

1 StudDUla who uq iuqC, clout U\w in die (nut lb yciu 
Djfiy rccclvo iiialruclipiis in Com me rein l Ltuv in l-ou- 
mieVioD with AdvunctuV liDckkit-ininj, 


other school, or would nut sLny for any (uuglli 
of time. The gnuluatoH find it ea^y Lo nhLsiin 
poflitigiis in huHiucHS life. In purely imwhuni- 
eal liiiDB they hyi^ not m well prepared us those 
of the privtitc cnmmmeud auhuula, hut hi ca~ 
pacity to nequii-c new knowledge and ability Lu 
use it they nva far Huporioi’. Many of, them, 
indeed, find the first-year work uf oueeUent 
university Kclinala uf cuiuiuurcu nlmtiHt cUv 
inenUry for them. TIiIh ih merely been use 
such schools nru ho few in lmiuber Llrnt l|u? 
vmivmity vichmAs have mi \wivx Ihmmigbiy 
curreluled with them. They suiter from the 
general Igek of unify in our education plmi, 
which makes it difficult for the Hi-uilont to 
gnin a cojipreuL, eupsiHlmit ndm-nium from be- 
gilining to end, oilier than that which prennecs 
rar one of Lite well-recognized prufeHsjona; 
sueli as lau r , medicine, Lrneliing, mid Lite like. 

A Himilar dUficulty under whieji Lliej' labor is 
the dearth of well-trained leuehers. These 
llio university soIiooIh nn* liegiuniug Lu Hiipjily, 

A beginning has at lerinl been lmulc*, nml iL in 
not too much lu expect that within tin? ncxL 
deciulti the r.tuninere.iid Hmmdary mduud will 
have become a very inipurliuit purl i>r nur 
public school system, wiLli u elrurly defined 
rein Lion to thudlhor imrln. More Limn LlmL, 
it is prohnhle llrnt vumiumnl selmnU uf uilitr 
typos will luive gained a firm fooling, hh (hey 
evon now prruniho Lu do, uiuIit Llm IcJidernhlp 
of the com in ore) al high neluml. Many eilie.H 
even now have vncntiunul high iwhuLila uf hoy- 
oral dial inn t typos. 

The Ufiivcrpily School of Commerce.--- C'rnn- 
mereial ediumtiou in the uidvrrailii'H mid 
colleges him fared somewhat better than the 
oLliur types, so fur aa encoumgnncni rnuu 
above is euucerned. Hut the euenmagement 
1ms conicummlly rrum li uhhiphh ihuii fjiLhrr tlmn 
from cducttlow, and bun met nyUIi only n bi\ir- 
henrted rCHpmiKo until llio lu giuuiug nf this 
eciiiury. Kdiiejiturn huvo not been piojnpL 
to Luke the iniliative in the incj\'eiiiiuil. The 
tomtcrvulhm that hlurlunl pu^ress in tin* 
nmJiulury hcIiucLs sa Uiiih, rcLurdeil it in the 
higher schools. Tips is purlieulurly trim in 
the lSflat, The older uiiivnraUipo Imve been 
the hist lo yield in -this Inulmmy. Unnnml 
hat) only recently iimtiLiited a Mehonl uf Com¬ 
merce under the title of a .Selluni of JlnaiiinsH 
AdininistnUioa. Vale, most coiiNcrvafivu uf 
nib has niade lin muvi* in iln* ilireriiou id 
commercial eiUicutiun, in spite oT the fuel Uml 
a larger periM'iiluge uf liur aemh'inir gmdniiLen 
enter lniHineHs Limn any oilier mirror, nml LIn* 
percmlnge in liecninimg greiiLer nil llm lime, 
It would hoclu thut the r.asl slundd he fut'is 
most in Lhe rnmmrrcml ediiealinu iijovemenl. 
since Domniem* in there in ils must advanced 
Htago, mid is more iinpurtunt Limn in any 
other part of the. country. That it is mil, 
nnn he due only Lu n |ne|: uf I'liruiirugenH'nl cm 
Lhe pai'L of edunitiJi'H, Fur in lhe West 
cmmnurciid educuLhni h as tlmdoped rapidly, 
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despite the lack ef Mcililicsu The slate uni- 
vcrsiLics have tended toward the practical 
ideal from lho mi Mid, rmd where schools of 
agriculture flourished, schools af coinmevco 
could nut Mil Lo find a ready acceptance, 
TJimq uni verm Licifl liiivu been Icsa hampered by 
IrndUimm; they have therefore followed more 
easily the trend uf demand. 

The first ncliuril uf commerce, to be sure, 
was liHlnldinlmd in the Emil. Tins wan tho 
Wharton HciJujuJ uf Finance mid Commerce, In 
the University uf Pennsylvania, made pussiblo 
in i-SHl by the girt of Mr. JuHeph Wharton of 
Philadelphia. Earlier Uum as early 

ns liHdOi in Met, iin attempt had been made to 
establish hiu'Ii a school in Lhe University of 
Wisconsin. Thin wiw by Hubert C. vSpenccr 
oT Milwaukee, who wrote Lo Lhe IlcgenLs of 
Llie university pleading for commercial edu¬ 
cation ns a part nf the Bluto university scheme. 
The attempt came to naught, however, and 
over Lliirty years passed before the University 
of Wisconsin entered the held of commercial 
education. The Wharton Hcliool was fur 
nearly twenty years the only higher school of 
commerce in Lhn country. The rounder ex¬ 
pressed the desire that tha ncliaol should 
oiler facilities for nljtaihinjt: (1) an ndequnla 
education in Lhe principled underlying sueceHrt- 
ful civil goveuuueul; (2) n. U aim up auilablo 
for Lho.se who intend Lo engage in Imimiicsh or to 
under Luka the inunngcmmil of property. Ab 
the alivrl the course consisted uf only two yearn 
ami was aiimuimpuHcd upon the first two years 
of the regular college course. Naturally there 
wuh u grout deal of experiment necessary be¬ 
fore any great degree of efficiency could ha 
reached. In thin the school hud Jittlo assist- 
anec: it was forced lo work out ils problems 
alone. There were Home fulluiea, bub on tha 
whole, eoiiaiduriuR Lhe disadvantagea under 
which Lho school labored, u rein ark able degreo 
af success, In 1505 the eeursQ was aid a r gad to 
the full four yearn, although many of lho aca¬ 
demic subjects wero still included. The scope 
of the work was hruiulcncd lo include prepara¬ 
tion Tor other linos of business than Lhasa 
mentioned in the statement of Mr. Wharton. 

At present the school offem special training 
fur Lho following vocations; manu Me Luring 
industry, banking and finance, brokerage, 
accounting, lrimsp nr Lallan and commerce, 
insurance, social and civil work, the law 
Jiml the public nervine, private micrnLuryship. 
There is also a general course fur students who 
do not Mel aide lu choose definitely their futures 
vocation by the end uf Llm freshman year. 
Tins work of llm fmditnan year in Llm same fur 
all aliulu him, and in as follows i— 

l'cililirn.l Kfiinamy (il) ; UiiWiurcas of llu* United 
iS'luli'H (.1); AiwihiiUIiik UJ); CrniatlLiiUfinnl Lnw (3); 
UtLtdial! (U)", ClwiWHlry 1 (.2); or iJuBiiiotm Lftw (.3). 

1 Ml bUuUiUh prquvrihfl Tar Urn TanmifncUirlhg tiueb 
news ftTD rnriuiruil lu Inka Cliemifllry In Llio first ynqr. 
They may elect lSuaincsa Law tie ait biLtq subject, 


Tha work ar Llic school since its inauguration, 
has gradually tended more and inuro away 
from the cultural and Lownrd the practical. 
Courses in journalism and the like havo been 
offered. An evening achoul has been estab¬ 
lished, giving instruction to men who ure en¬ 
gage d in business during the day. Tho Bchool 
lias become one of Lho largest in the university. 
Ue mi My Micro were CJ5 s Union Is in tho day 
coursefl and 291 in Lhe evening school. The 
dngreo of Uftcludor of Science in Economics is 
given to students who successfully complete the 
four-year course, The school has been fortunate 
in having in its faculty at various times soma 
of tho stronpost men in the country in the field 
of commercial education, and its contribution 
to other schools through them Una been 
hardly less notable than its direct contribution 
to the business world. Many af its students 
have been trained for responsible positions in 
secondary schools of coimncrco both in this 
country and in .South America. 

Until about tho beginning of the present 
century other universities were slow Lo follow 
the lead uf Pennsylvania. The main reason, 
perlmpfl, was that there wero few donors so 
generous us Joseph Wharton ta establish 
schools of commerce. About tho year 1D00. 
however, there wns a midden springing up oi 
Ikesa acdiools all over Lite country. Among 
Dig universities La establish tlmm about this 
limo were Now York University, Dartmouth 
College, llm University uf Chicago, and lho 
Htato universities of California, Wisconsin, 
Illinois. Michigan, Vermont, ami. others. 

,Since that lime growth Ima been rapid. The 
impcLus in tho new movement caino from sev¬ 
eral different sources, In some it was tho 
gift of pome don nr, as in the case of Dart¬ 
mouth, where Min Amos Tuck School was 
made possible! in 1900 by tha gift of SJ00,000 
by Mr. Edward Tuck of the dnss of 1902, ns a 
memorial to his father. This baiiofnclion 
was JaLer increased. In the na.se of New York 
UnivcrslLy, tho State Society of Certified 
Tuhlic Accountants was largely inatrumenial 
in founding Lho school. In tho state universi¬ 
ties tho schools were established through tile 
Tegular channels. Within lhe past few years 
the movement has had a marked increase ill 
breadth, which testifies Lo its huccchs, Four 
new schools were opened at the beginning of 
tlm year 1005-11)09. Harvard established a 
achoul more advanced in type than any 
of Lho curlier ones, A gift of 1500,1100 lo 
Tufts College Inin made a school of commerce 
possible there. That Mm higher schools or 
commerce in the United Slates are euocesHful 
in decamp l is King nil that was expected of 
Lhern, and more, scorna established beyond Lhe 
shadow oi a doubt. 

Them are now theca main types <d higher 
schools of commerce — that is, of collcgialo 
grade — In the country. These are differen¬ 
tiated by the relative proportion of the liboral, 
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or cultural, element and the practical, or pro¬ 
fessional, clom&nt, oml in the relation which 
these two elements benr to each other. In 
tlio first type of school the liberal nml the prac¬ 
tical elements arc Given in coordination, and 
n,re about evenly balanced. In the second, 
the liberal element is given or required firsL, 
and the practical training ia Riven aFLmrwimln. 
In the third, practical or profcaflitnuil training 
occupies a dominant position, and tlio liberal 
element is reduced to a minimum. The liberal 
training of the high school is regarded an suffi¬ 
cient Tor the purpose. 

The Wlmrton School, and most of the 
HChoola of commerce in the state Uiuvcrsilica 
arc of the first type. In many eases they are 
only branches of tho colleges of arts, and tho 
practical work in in the nature of applied too- 
noinicE). One of the best organized schools of 
this type is that at the University of AYiscon- 
sin, established in 1000. According to th& 
statement of the authorities, "It wiifl founded 
in the belief that in order lo achieve the largest 
measure of BilccCsa at the pvcBfcnt Lime, and in 
order properly to perform Ilia duties to himBclf 
and society, tho business man needy not only 
a coUcgo education, but a course of study 
adapted to liia peculiar needs. Justification 
for this belief torn* round in tho magnitude, 
complexity, mul rapidly changing character of 
modern industrial processes, and in the un¬ 
fitness of tho traditional college course prop¬ 
erly to equip a young rnnn for tho most offi- 
cicut work in this field." 

Thu course aC study includes throe groups: 
(1) foundational studies, including natural 
ficiciiQQ, inathoumbica, English, foreign lan¬ 
guages, history, and economies; (2) profes¬ 
sional studios, including business corrcspond- 
oneG, bualdQaa foiius or do□uiucut8 Ji accounting, 
auditina, sal earn anahip, advertising, credits 
and collections, business management; (3) 
elective studies. In 1000-1010 the school had 
237 students, of whom 05 were fresh men. In 
most of tho schools of thia type, the tendency 
has- bcQiV to decrease the cultural element, 
and bo incrcaso the professional. This is scan 
particularly in the oldest school of tho kind, 
tho Wharton School. 

Of the second typo, the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance at Dart- 
mouth College ia the best example, It is a 
graduate professional aclionl, following the 
four years of college work, but is so adjusted 
to it that the first yoar of tho school, mpmmg 
for admission threo years of college work, is 
equivalent to tho eoHego senior yojir, while tho 
second year of the school conetUliLcu a fifth 
year strictly graduate in cliarac ter. The Tuck 
School confers the degree of Master of Com- 
meroml Science upon regular students who have 
completed tho work of both years. Of these two 
years, tlio first lays emphasis on tlio practical 
aspects of business activity; the second includes 
stricLly technical work and ia inoro specialized. 


The general buflincfla course includes Iha 
following subjects: — 

Fnvrr Ykaii,— First B Rr>innjilor; Anconnllnfl (2): 
Frcncli, CJirnum or JhimiMi (2); Nnlimml JmhiMrinl 
lUffiniDHry (2) ; Ecuuumic OnarniiltV (4) ; NlnlinllrH, 
(2); Moilpy mill limiklng (3); iiijuulnitl UiqNuhu- 
lloj) (il): Tnlril, 1H linuro. 

Hunmul Wnmivatr'f j AocuiuilinK (-): French l (Inrnum 
orSiJinuali (lij; Thnoryof UiihiiMwi AilmJnhlriUirm (2) j 
ILosuurewi mid I initial rlea of Lhn (JmUul ,SLhu>h <*lj• 
filnlisLlna (2): Cftinmnrritil Iliulriry nml Pulley (d); 
TnUtBpotUU-lcm ; TouU, 1H lmum. 

fljsnnmi Ykaii. — Finn Hiuin^lur: AmiunUjia (21; 
Frciuth. Gurvrinn nr thuviunh (2) j tlnimimciid Lnw (2) j 
CnrixiraLliih 1'jnnncc (2); PiMmemi MHiuuwrm'nL (2); 
FrnfcllrM ilivtiVtliig (li)Thiwjii (2); Tfilnl, 14 haunt. 

flnnoml flumes ler: Annoiliilina (2) \ French, (Icrmiin 
or Siiniibli (2); C'oinmeri'inl Law (li) ? Oar[j era Lion 
Fluiuico (2); TIiupIb (0); Total, 14 lioUrs. 

Special couraau are aUa given iu p reparation 
for particular vocations; iinitiely, foreign cum- 
mci’ce, banking, tmnsportaLiem, insurance, 
mul accounting. In llicHe tho work for the 
fir^t year differs only slightly from that of tho 
general buflinoiw course, hut in tho second year 
there is a wider duparUivu. Accounting, cum- 
morcial law, corporation finance, and a rnruign 
languapo are retained in all, however, Op¬ 
portunity is afforded for tv great dent oT imli- 
vidunl investigation of a practicul character. 
Tho plan of the school is jn close accord wiLh 
that of the schools of law. tamlioine, olu., of 
Llio universities, rmdfioeniri tliourotieaJly wound. 
The school, however, hns grown but slowly, mid 
to the close of the amuinmio year I01O hml 
graduated only (50 students. From this it 
might appear that iln iypn was toa advanced 
for prcacnl-day dcimitum. 

Ilarvard'a HcliooL of Ikmincna Adminintra- 
tion is of tho same type, howevor, mul i«, if 
anything, more advanced. A full college 
eourflo is recpiired far outuutce. T'Ug degrp.a 
of Master of IWisIiidbs AdministraLion is of¬ 
fered tu students completing the two-year 
courflQ. Hat'vard'a Uealiou in lees dhadvan- 
tageouB for tho purpose than Hint cif tho Ainus 
Tuck School, mul in tlioflliarfc period of Us exiHt- 
cncc it has shown promiso of UHcf\iIne«H. The 
severity of tho entrnneo requirement js against 
rapid dovdopment, and bocaimc of it a large 
proportion of tho students thus far have been 
specials Many arc active Iipfliricaa men who 
come in from Dos tan nml the vicinity Lo take 
one or two qoutscb. The experiment of plac¬ 
ing businefls on the level with law nml other 
learned professions is too new to lmvo received 
a thorough test, but it in nt least being blind 
under tho most favorable uoiulitiuns. 

Of Lho third typo of school of comnmrci*, 
tbrit or Now York University is Ihu IichL ex¬ 
ample. It is a professional hcIuiuL, lull, unlike 
those of the second type, ia not dhlinclly a 
graduate school. Many college grad oaten do 
oat nr it, but the only real requirement in a 
four-year high hcIiogI comae or the equivalent. 
Sessions arc hold in the afternoon and oveiling 
only, in order that inat rue loirs and aludciUa 
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nmy both Ijd drawn from those who nro nc- Denver, and thero arc indications of similar 
Lively engaged in biiHiucHs during the clay, movements else where, This type of school 
The degree of llachclur of Commercial Science would almost necessarily bo situated in or near 
is conferred upon atudoiUn who meet cither a largo city, and in such a situation it seems to 
of the following requiromenta: {{) U they bo the typenioeLurgently demanded. All Lhrec 
ulitaiu tiiUiufaclory credit for 000 single Laura types have been Buccea&ful enough to lead to 
of evening work, being 10 hours per week the belief that they are rendering a. clittlinat 
for three university years of 30 weeks each, service ami a service that will constantly in- 
iumI in addition satisfy the faculty that they crcaso in Lho future. 

have hail at leawt two years' successful ex- In addition to the schools already mon- 
ncricnco in 1 nisi ness. (2) If Lliey obtain satis- tioned, thero are others giving cuntmerclal crlu- 
Inelury credit far 000 single houra nf evening cation of variouB grades. Several privately 
and (Slid singlu honrfl of nfUirnuun work, being endowed imjliLulionSj such ivs the Drcxel 
in all 20 luiura per week fur Iwu university Institute (g.u.) in Philadelphia, give inalruc- 
years of 30 weeks each. When founded in lion that is niora liberal and more advanced 
1000 tho school was intended mainly to pro- than that of the ordinary private commercial 
vide a scientific preparation for public accoun- school, but js hardly of university grade. 
Limey, The scope lias been broadened con- Mnny schools give courses by correspondence, 
slanlly since that time, until now preparation and Homo of these liave reached n high plane of 
is given for all the Inunncsa profaitaionB, includ- uBofulncbs. 

ing mercantile and manufacturing busmens, From the foregoing discussion it nmy be 
banking, brokerage, insurance, real esULe, aeon that almost oveiy conceivable grade 
advertising. Preparation is also given for and kind of cummer ml education ia iujw 
journalism and fur the teaching id commcmnl given in tho United SlnLes. Indeed, it is 
subjects. Tho work is all of practical rather doubtful if any other country can offer so 
Limn cultural character, and is mainly dee Live, wide n range, Tho chief weakness jh Hint 
Certain rcijuiremonb, however, munt be met there is no coherent system by which n student 
by each ciuulidale fur a degree. lie must Imvo may prepare conmalcnlly for a buBmcna 
paused HUcuoRaCully at least 120 hours in each career lluougluml his education. The next 
of the four main groups of studica; namely, step in advance will bo to cu Ordinate the 
uccouiiLh, commerce, finance, and law. pSomcof various cloinnnls and bring them into closer 
thcHo courses aj'oprescribed. In fact, the work relation with each other, When this is done 
taken thu first ye fir by most of tho regular three- the United SLiilua will have a system of com- 
yenr evening otudenLs is lho same, It includes mcrcial education bcgoiuI Lo none in the world. 
ftiicuunluiR, corporation flnunec, poliLi cal ecun- Germany. — Tha supremacy oC Germany in 
omy, commercial law, ami hvudnehs Gvgnmy>a- commerciul education is u& generally conceded 
lion. Later there ia marc spccudunliom The ah her high place iu commerce iLsolf, Which 
experiment of offering courses of university was the cimse of Lite latter is a matter of soma 
grade in the evenings did noL at first meet wiLli dispute, but thero ia no doubt llmt each 
tlm approval of educators. Experience hna assisted the other to a marked degree, Her 
donumstntted, however, that Hueecsflful work growth and development in the two fluids lias 
can be accomplished under this plan, and Limb neon rapid and simuUnncuus since the latter 
it haa cor lain great advantages m commercial part of lho nineteenth century, cupcididly since 
education. It has enabled llm Bchool Lo meet 1AR7, which marked the beginning of Cicr- 
llic needs nf n large Imdy of men in New York many's veal fulvauco in commarcial education. 
City and to offer them a higher grade of in- The result haa been manifested in the most 
striietion Lhan could be afforded in any other complete and conipi'eliensivc aedicule oT corn- 
way. The quality of work done by Lliem is np- inereial education in the world, Its salient 
parenlly up to the standard m the best schools foal urea are the close relation of ila several 
of commerce in the country, The growth of parts nml ila breadth of outlook. The system 
the school Imn demonstrated iLa lilnwa Lo con- m Gcnniuiy’s education has long been Lite 
di lions. From (10 etudeuts iu IGGChlOOL it envy of foreigners. The whole a true lure ia ad- 
haa grown until in 1DKMU11 tlicris were over mirabJy planned Lo give a unified and thorough 
1100, a greater number Lhan were enrolled in properution for any calling in life. It is fus- 
any utliur university hcJiuuI of rmnineree in [be lined and runlrullcil by lho government, ami 
comiLry. DT LIhj.ho about half were purt-Limo Lhus secures not only iiroviaimi lur nil clnsHciHif 
students. Of the regular uLudenm in HUD- sLudciitu, but nl.su a imrimjiiimis hilomrluLiou 
1011, 113 were college grailuntea nml 07 ciumi nf the sevend schools. The fliflhicJiidDH nml 
front foreign emiiiUiert. rHjcirrnf.Mc/mfnn ore cmliud with the fmmdw- 

The hucochh af the experiment In the New, Liun of tha Hcduune of cuimtiurcud education, 
Yurie University has led to the foundation because they have been kept constantly in 
of similar schools elsewhere. The University touch with changing needs, and have there¬ 
of Pennsylvania introduced nn evening school Tore supplied preparation that is not too rigidly 
of Lhe Bame typo. Others have boon started classical in character. The strictly eoimnpr- 
at NortlnvcBtcrn University and University of rial education, however, ia given roninly by 
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three types of schools* car respond inn: roughly Higher schools of commerce in Germany arc 
to the three main typos in tin) United Stales; of recent growth, an recent indeed as those in 
namely, the private commercial school* tho Hid United Slates. Tim first movement wah 
public Boconclary school, and the university, made in 1A7D, headed by Guntav vein Meviasen; 
In Germany Lhn three main groUpd nro ilia but it did not result in any tiling definite fin- 
con tinuntion school, or school for apprentices, some years. The first higher school of com- 
tlio middle commercial school, and Urn higher inercC was not established until J8(hH. This 
commercial naliool. was at Leipzig, and ennm ns a mult of llm 

ThcGoniinualionflCihoolsirDrffrifrhmpssc/nilcn) Becoml Congress of Commercial Eilnciiliun held 
(q tl)v ) arc found In almost every city or town tlicra in Juno, lfl07. ltcHponnibiliLy for the 
□f importance in the German empire, to tho school was assumed by the Leipzig Cluunber of 
number oi over Their province ia to give Cmirne-rct, 'with Vht wpporh ul the ftioum 
apprentices who Jiavo left bcIiooI at about tho government, Tho decree oT cooperation in- 
age of fourteen an opportunity, while learning volved in LJie enterprise is indicated liv llm 
their traded to netpAro theoretical knowledge classes of men represented in the aemUe which 
which will be useful to them and enable Lhem to controls the school. Thera is quo meinhci’ of 
rise in tho scale of their work, Sessions nro hold the Bflxon govern meat, one of the municipality 
in thcTnonniigj from 7 to 9, of in tho tifternoon, of Leipzig, llie president mul two other members 
and the instruction ia generally about 10 hours of the Chamber of Commerce, three professors 
a week for caoh student. The subjects taught of the University of Leipzig, two teachers of llio 
include) German, English, Trench, and name- Middle Commercial Hchanl, ami a lUminr uf 
timeg otjicr modem languages, commercial studies. The purposes uT tho Leipzig school 
arithmetic], study of commerce, bookkeeping wero elated ns follows: (1) To give to young 
and correspondence, geography and penman- men who already pospeaa a certain degree of 
ship. Attendance at these schools ia in Lhn mental mnUirily a witln mul Lliurmigli general 
majority of cases compulsory, mid extends over and ccmiiilcreml education, (2) Tu give to pro- 
a period averaging about three ytonA. Tho cm- fcwin^ nhd teachers alrmuly lnHluielivig in 
nioycr is held responsible for the attondancc of commercial schools, an opportunity to perfect 
nig apprentices, and for the tuition, wherever themselves theoretically and prnclicnlly m any 
a fee ia charged. Mast of lhn schools arc sup- Particular branch. The tuduml \vnw a biim-s* 
ported, however, by the city authorities or by from tho slnr^ and at the end of the firm five) 
tho chambers of commerce. In acme cases they years pf its chihIciicc lmd over SOO uluUciii/i, of 
are supported by the body of Ihuso beuDhtect whom nearly oub half wero fnreiguccH. Among 
by them. Ono at Hamburg, for instance, ia subjects taught ara Lhc ore lie ill mul prneMcaJ 
wholly paid (or by the Vcvcinfir Unndlungs- polilicn] economy, including coinage, weigh Is, 
fcommifl (Society for commercial clerks). At n\ ensure, a, hanking and muck exchange mud- 
Litis school Danish, Russian, I*ortuguest, mul noa^j commercial politics, commercial stiUialies, 
Spanish aro la Light, as welt as llio languages credits, transportation and Insurance, IhcHcii-nco 
tticiitiaUGd above. felomc of the schools am of finances, including Luxation, public credit mul 
connected with the middle schools of commerce, customs duties, knowledge of uulnUniu'c nf goods 
and others nro iuclcpendent. The middle school mul technology, commercial gOography, ccrmo- 
of commerce corresponds ta qui i commercial mm history, gcuariil law knowledge, cumurujrcuU 
secondary school, Students art taken at nlmub law, law or exchange mid ihruilimc law, bank- 
the age of fourteen orfiftecn, nod usually remain nip Ley, i liter nnUouiil law, colonial policy, eight 
three years. They receive a completion of tlicip modern languages in advanced Bingen, etc. 
general education, nut] also technical knowledge From this it mny be seen how brand mul cum- 

thtib will bo useful in the luisinosa professions. prehensive the plan or Llm work is. 11 in 

ThosD whu have completed n general high particularly notable that there is a tendency 
school course already may taka n short courso to regard commerce as not meri'lr mi inlemal 

in technical subjects. Those who receive tho mutter, but a mailer of world-wide scope, 

diploma and complete their toniis pf nnpronlice- The outlook here, anil ill fact in nil Giu nmn 

eJiip ara eligible for admission in the higher commercial education, is far broader than in 
schools of commerce. Theue middlo Hchools that of any other conn try, The Nlgiulieamm uf 
arc probably no heLter tlmn Llio best high tliia fact in relation tu lhn esLi'iwiuji of Ucr- 
schools of coimnerco in the United Blatoa, hut in any'a commerce cun hardly hi? riveiPALinmiud. 
they nro cC more uniformly high level. They Thc'Wchnul at Lripzig wuh at fir«t eunrluclnd in 
number more Limn 200, Tim qiinlity of in- the building of the Middlo Helmid, hot in 1UU2 
Hlruelion ia particularly goodj as every Lenejior it obiained n home of itn own. In tlu- immu- 
lum had special Luvunn^ and ncavly all ol them limn ulinlhu* Hchoul.i Imd been fimmlinl m Cu- 
aro men. They didor in plan of organizalipn Itigne in 1000, mid in FnuikrmT in lUOI. 
ami in inmincr or auppnrt. That iiL Leipzig. Others soon followed, Lhc monl impmtrint of 
which is typical, hBUppeHed partly by Btudonty p which is nL Uorlin. They dinfor in minor pnr- 
fees, partly by income from endowment, and Uculur^. but in general their aims aro hi mil pr. 

E ftrtly by the government. Any deficit is met The school nt Cologne Inis n mora defuiito 
y private Bubscriplkm. plan than acme of Lhc others, and hrw had Lho 
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largest alLumUneo. The diploma rcnuirca two 
years' study. A great deal of specialization is 
allowed at Lhcae higher sehoolw, and tho student 
in eucutirngnl Lo think fur himself. A frequent 
criticism of German education Jins been llmt 
ib did not do enough of this; its ayalmn mndc 
Urn work Ion imnduuund mill dwtijiliimry, nml 
did not leave suffleiimt room for the develop¬ 
ment of llm individual, This niuy ho a just 
criticism of lln; syxLuin ns a whole, lint iL sccituj 
not to ho true of the higher schools of commerce, 
Ak a whole, (Sermnny’s immmemnl ciluciuion 
BcinifiH to have icavho.il a remarkable degree of 
perfection, uad is sufficient answer lo Hio.^c who 
claim Llml commercial schools arc lowering the 
ideals of education. For Germany has mnin- 
tninnd liar position in Dllier fields of education 
without difficulty, in spiLe of her advancement 
hero. The classical and ReieuUfic have not 
suffered because of the com mere ini. And Ger¬ 
many's progress in Hie field of commerce, espo- 
eiidly in Llml wiLli foreign countries, lum received 
great stimulus and help from it, 

Other Countries. — Imperfect ns are Llm 
systems ot commercial cdueatiuu in Germany 
and Ljic UnitL’il states, those of other countries 
nrn even less advanced. England is far behind, 
a fact which lias caused no little uneasiness 
■Liming English business men, Thp chief hin¬ 
drance lo progress in the examination method 
which has been in vogue there bo loutj;, and 
which naturally lias given liltlo incentive to 
improvement uf instruction, Examinations in 
coniiufircinl subjects are conducted by the 
London Chamber of Commerce, the Society oE 
Arts, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
bliQ luHlituli! of Baukcra, and many other bodies, 
each for it.H own aims nml in its awn way. 
There was little co/i|iornlion between the bodies, 
alLliougli this defect is being remedied. But 
because of this unfortunate system, schools have 
been devoted too much to cramming, and devel¬ 
opment 1ms been individual and fllmv. Up Lo 
the beginning of the present century there was 
little commercial education worthy of the name. 
Even now, although there arc almost innumer¬ 
able varieties of commercial schools, few aro 
comil arable with similar ones in Germany and 
the United Slides. Con Lin nation schools have 
been established and recognized by Iho Depart¬ 
ment of Education. They give evening in¬ 
struction of n rather elementary kind in com- 
move ini subjects, There nro a number of pri¬ 
vate ImsLiwHH hcIlooIh, notably Lius Pitman 
School, similar to those in Lho United iSlalea 
ami ntpud to the best of them. Secondary 
hcIujoIh of commerce have been established in a 
few lui'ge cities, through the efforts of the chain- 
lim of commerce ami other commercial bodies. 
The London Haluiol of Econo mica and Political 
Science, fuLiudcd in lflD5 and supported at 
first by the Technical Education Board of tho 
London County Council, gave higher commer¬ 
cial instruction or a raLlicr liberal character. In 
IQGQ it was admitted into the University of 


London. Courses covering a wide range arc 
given, and the degrees at Bachelor of Science 
and Doctor of Science arc conferred upon suc¬ 
cessful Candida tun. Other university ami col¬ 
lege schools of commerce, most of them of a 
morn professional character than that nfc Lon- 
dun, have been established in Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and other cities. 
The evening rourscH have met wiLh n fair 
degree of success, Thero is still a grent lack 
of organization in Llio various types of schools, 
nnd indeed the types aro by no means well- 
defined, 

Frauen has a few old nnd well-established 
schools of commerce, but on Dig whole tho 
number of students in commercial education is 
surprisingly small, and the system is not verr 
extensive. There are continuation schools with 
evening boshLouh under government supervision, 
in which instruction is given in commercial 
and industrial subjects. Private commercial 
flclioohs like those in the United States arc also 
found in many cities, The chambers or com¬ 
merce nro responsible for throe other types of 
commercial education: (l) Free evening classics; 
(2) secondary commercial schools; (.'J) higher 
commercial schools. Of the third type, the 
.School of Higher Commercial Studies at Paris 
is Lho most advanced. It presumes a fair 
degree, of maBmty in the a Union la, and tho 
number af thcae is limited. A two-year course 
is given of about the grade of university schools 
or commerce in the United States. Emphasis 
h laid upon instruction in languages, accounts, 
commercial geography, cum mar to, ami com¬ 
mercial law. There nrc more than a dozen 
other higher Hcliaols af commcrco in France. 
jSomo arc among the oldest in the world, but 
they are noL considered Lo bo on a par with 
Gonn ally’s. U is said llml go vein men L super¬ 
vision has re Larded instead of assisting them. 
Many of Lhc Bchools in France, notably that at 
Lyons, nnd some in other countries, as at Ant¬ 
werp, give technical, or productive,instruction 
together with the commercial. 

Austria and Belgium have practical and 
thorough systems of commercial education. 
Belgium ia credited with having cssiablUhed 
the first commercial school of true university 
rndc at Antwerp in 1£!H, and the work lias 
ecn kept up to date). iSwiUorlnnd has an ex¬ 
cellent high school of commerce. OLher coiin- 
Lriea all over the world me active in ca lab fishing 
hcIiooIh of commerce, ami even South American 
countries Jmvo felt the force oT the movement, 
which promises Lo become worldwide. 

J. P. J. 

See articles on Hie separate nationnl systems. 

Rnferencua • — 

Baud eh. E. M. A CoiilriNnlfoa lo the Malory c/ Com¬ 
mercial /Afucafuiu. (lllOa.) 

IlulloLlrifl of Unlvcrflily af l J oniiBylvftnln, Dnrlmmilli 
CdIIchu, New York University, Untvcniiy dJ Win- 
□□limn, UnlvvrslLy nf Cliln/iga, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Unrvnrii Unlvcrflily, University ot Iowa, 
and cUltra. 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, — Sec Com- 
MEKClAfi Education. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, — 
A term practically synonymous with Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools; SuperluLciulcnfc of Educa- 
Lioii; fiu peri ntcntl out of Public I untrue lion; 
or Superintendent of Common Schools. It is 
uscil to designate tlic bond of nil executive 
department of education in a statu, or in Lho 
nation; as, for example, the United Stales 
CJommmiouer at Education (tj.it.); the Com¬ 
missioner of Education /or Llic Stale or New 
York; Lho Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Massachusetts; Or Die County School 
Commission erg of the State of Georgia, 

COMMISSIONS, EDUCATIONAL, RE¬ 
CENT AMERICAN - . — Ah applied to educa¬ 
tion the word " commission'' hay recently 
conic into frequent use as a generic term to 
designate certain special boards or committees 
CQnHULii Usd for the purpose oT in a king iiivdk li^ 
KallnUfl and repurta upon particular ihhuch o[ 
moment, or of ad ministering h pee ml educa¬ 
tional acLlvitic.i Indccdj from a survey of 
current educatiouAl Icrininology it might bo 
concluded thjiL this word bus been substituted 
for tlm former term, " emfnmiUco. ,J Owing to 
tlia wido cllftowncA in origin, purpose, and 
character of these recent cammiasicmfl, it is 
difTicult to olnsslfy them sfttigfaetnrily. Prom 
the several points of view, however, they may 


be grouped rm fulJmva: an In senpo of opera¬ 
tion— intoiJiutiuniil, uniicmal, hIiUi’j nr local; 
ns to funrtiuu — [ulminiatnitiVL , f or investiga¬ 
tive and advisory; an to fluvuLlun — permanent 
or tempinary; ur na IuwLaLum — legal or extrn- 
legal; anil as to imrnuumd — lay ur expert. 

Stale Commisslonfl. — *Tlm mlmliiialraUvo or 
eiiperviaury iiuiniiii.ssium UHimlly fnrm a part 
of Llm peniiniieiiL slalUtuiy sluLo Hystem of 
flcliool goveriimi'llt, nml nil* crriitcd to direct 
or develuji sumo pnrlinibir imth ily or ill vihuiii 
nf lliu vducjitinmd mgiud/.atimn 'This typo 
is well represented in the slain and county 
LcxUmuk coiiiiiushmjiih rxlHting in ninny Mnltu 
for thn purpose of selecting ami adopting uni¬ 
form Lexlbouka (fj.r,) for ebmienlury and 
secondary sulmols, They nre generully com¬ 
posed, in part, uf certuiu Hlnte uiul lonnl eduen- 
liuiuil ofUccra, ex fljficiis, nud, iu part, of ap¬ 
pointed rcpir'icntali vim of tlm several different 
classed of public nrlinoh. TJic trend of current 
legislation in fertile iirgaiiizulioii uf tijjecinl coni- 
mi.sHions fur thix purjioao- Within lliis group 
belongs also mmh ndmmmtralivP boards nu thn 
Cuuuniiirtimi on ImliiHtriul Kduratiiui, ciealnl 
by Lho IcgiHlatmo of MussachusnUs in 100(1 for 
the purnoso of eHtnbliHliiog nml Hiipcrvising 
indcpomlcjit iuduHtrial Hidiuula. Tliia com¬ 
mission wan coiJHijlidnled with Lbc SLalo Board 
□r Education in ll)Ul). The jiredecesflor of tliia 
lual-mvincd cuminiaaion the CommiHsiuii 
on IiuluHtiinl aiul Technical EduucUloii, a 
Lempornry cirgnnizaLioii creaLnd by TogiHliUiva 
action in 1905, and cuinpuaod of nine rnpre- 
Bculallvca uf munufueUiring, ngrlatdUmd, edu¬ 
cational, and labor interests to 11 1 uvea lignin 
the npcuH Tor education In Lhe dilTcrcni gradea 
of akill in tlio various indUHliieS of the com- 
inoinvcnllh.^ TJic invcslignlioiiH and report of 
this commission resulted in the establishment 
of lliu whilom permanent commission. The 
.School IIuuso Co minimi on creaLed by ilia Uinb 
icgiylntuTD in 1909 for the approval of plana 
of school buildings may likewise he plated in 
this group, 

The most important of state commissions, 
and Hie type of orgimizaLion to which LJm 
term n educational commission 11 haa been 
meat appropriately npplind in recent years, aro 
the Bpccial bodies inslUvitod recently for lho 
express purpose uf revising the general hotly 
of laws perLftining ta the pulilic selioul system, 
or of making special investigations, nml pre- 
Heiiliiig rncomincuclation.H concerning needl’d 
legislation. Commissions or thin soil have 
cxialiul vec cully in Arkansan (1910), 1) el it warn 
(1009), Colorado (191(1), Camiwduml (tOtKH — 
indiiHtrial educjuiun, nml 1007), Kaunas (1007), 
Idaho (t!)09) L Illinois (1007), Inrlinnu (1007), 
Iowa (1007). Kentucky (i00H), Itrnino (1009 — 
iiuliis trial cilu cation), M aryl mid (ID0W — inrltis- 
tvial education), Michigan (1909 ^ imlualrial 
cdueatioLi), New Jtraey (1907 — industrial edu¬ 
cation), North Dakota (100D), Oliio (1007 — 
school revenue), Pennsylvania (1D07), South 
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Carolina (1010), Tciuuigacc (1907), Vermont 
(100(1 — permanent school fund), Virginia (100H, 
1010), West Virginia (1000). Washington (1DD7), 
ami Wisconsin (1010 — industrial), Excepting 
those in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Indiana, 
anil Ohio, Uinue commissiumi were crcnLctl by 
the nuUiuriLy of the nLuLci legiidnUum The 
C’oime.aUcut ami Tcuucxhcc cuminimniw were 
created from joint legislative committees. 
The nlhers were eonnLiluLml in ymiduh wnyH, 
the Lciifloucy being to up point professional 
repvwmnLaLiveH, Thu Kionmu commhmum of 
IDfja was appointed hy tlio governor of the 
hIqLo at l]ir iUHtance of the slate teachers' 
nsKuciiaion " to iiiychUgaU carefully present 
educational conditions mid La recommend 
ismcli legislation ils in iLa judgment is mo.sk 
needed. Jl The Indiana commit ion of 1000 
originated and was appointed in a .similar way, 
M to invoalignLc Llm question of school taxation 
and LeaclicrH’ snlnrica, and nil other educational 
(lUCftliunK which may rightfully eumc before 
such a body. 1 ' The Ohio commission of 1007 
hub an independent organization representing 
the slide teachers' Association, Kadi of these 
three commissions made a special report. The 
commissions in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Weal Virginia, and WiuiUmg- 
trm were ins Li tuted for Lire primary purpose 
of revising anil simplifying Die laws govern¬ 
ing the edueatjonnl organization, The flpirit 
of Lhifl movement Tor the better adaptation of 
the educational organization to luodom needs 
is well indicated by tlio duties aligned to 
the lllmoia communion, n Lev make a thorough 
investigation of tlio common school wyatoin of 
Illinois, and the laws under which il is organized 
and operated; to niakn a comparative study 
of such other school systems ns may scorn ad¬ 
visable, aud to submit to the forty-sixth general 
lissom hlv a report including such suggcutionsj rec¬ 
ommend a Lions, I’ovisiona, tuldiliona, CGrrccLionn, 
and amendments as Lho commission shall deem 
no cess ary. 11 In a number of instances Lha 
investigations and recommend at ions of Lhe com- 
Iniflaioiis have formed the basis of a considerable 
body oT constructive legwhilioiu Among the 
conspicuous exceptions during 1000, however, 
were Iowa, Minora, ami Pennsylvania, in which 
slates the legislature? failed to consider favor¬ 
ably the major recommendations of the commis¬ 
sions. 

Local Commissions. — The following local 
coiunUHHumH am e numerated as typical of dif¬ 
ferent cnnLumimrnry mluoiiLiounl mu remolds: 
(L) Hoahm Hoard of Hob mil House Commis¬ 
sioners, cronLed by the legislature in 11)01 for 
the purpose of controlling and administering 
public school buildings and grounds of that 
city; (2) Chicago Educational Commission [q.v .), 
authorized by tha city council, December, 1807, 
and appointed by the mayor, January, 1WDH, for 
the purpose of mvealigntmg and recommending 
changes in Llic organization of the public 


school system: (the report of this commission 
is the most comprehensive analysis of iminici- 
ml school orgiiiilznlian yet made;) (3) Olovc- 
aml KdncLiLionul Commission: a citizens' 
committee, appointed hy the Hoard of JiMuca- 
tian in 10(15, Tl to examine carefully the govern¬ 
ment, mi per vision, iliiiI course of study of Llic 
Cleveland public .^cUivuItj.’' (4) New York 
Teachers' Halury Commission, appointed by 
the mayor in IDOL) Lo report regarding llic 
cquidizuLirm of the salaries of men and women 
IciichevH in public schools; (5) Pittsburg 
Teachers’ Salary Couiuiksiuu, t created hy the 
Central Hoard of Education in 1U04 for tjin 
purpose of reRulaling promotion and compen¬ 
sation of teachers in the public elementary 
school. This cummiffsioii, composed oT repre¬ 
sell U lives of the supervisory and teaching furce, 
wns declared illegal in 1908 (see ffoitkitm v. 
Central Heard of Hducatiuii of Pitltihuvg fiS A, 
1030); (0) WasliingLon School House Coimnis- 
Bion, even Liu l by Congress in 1900 (Public Act 
No. 2fid, Fifty-ninth Congress, firyL session) for 
tlio purpuse of Hubinitling a general pinu rnr Lhe 
cmiHoJirhitinn or tlio public schools of Lho Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia nnd a general plan for Lhe 
character, aize, and lucaLum of hcUooI ImildingH. 

Assoclntlonal CammlEsIuiis. — A number of 
educational misnchUimra anil other extra-legal 
organize Lions have, in recent years, appointed 
special in v ns Li g a Live cum mi Liens. The full ow¬ 
ing examples of Lhe.se committees, to which 
the term "commission" lias been atLnclied, 
may lie regarded an Lynlcat: (1) Nutirmal C’om- 
iniHsinn oil the Teaching of Physics (11107), 
composed of repmentnlivea of 14 tmicuitWms 
for the study of Lhe problems of Lhe teaching 
of physics; (2) Commissi mi on College 12n- 
trancn He quire incuts in Latin (1008), com¬ 
posed of 15 represent a Li vgh of classical associa¬ 
tions, eollepos, and secondary hcIiooIh lo formu- 
Intn dofiuitioiiH of wucli requirements; (3) 
Interimlkcmftl Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematics, formed at Llic TouiLh In tern a- 
Liomd Cmigrcsfl of MalhcmaLics, Home, 190S, 
for the investigation of Llic tcarhing of nmLho- 
matics (4) Commission on Aecredited Schools 
and Collcgea, estaliLifthed hy tlui North Central 
Association of Colleges ami Secondary ticlionls 
in 1001 and composed of rcprcHcnlaUven of 
both classes of insLitutions, Its inirpn.se is Lo 
bring all out reasonable uniformity in tlio re- 
quiremeulH for admission to cnllegu. 

National CominlselonB.—IhlucnUon in Lho 
Uuiled Statea is ho iuuuU a atalc ultair (hat, 
aside from independent professional erganiza- 
tioiifl having a imlimml scope, eomimssiims 
ercutctl by Eerlerfll Himetion mid dealingdirccLIy 
with education a) i natters would be regarded 
ag unnecessary and inexpedient, Nuverlhr- 
lcsa, certain □ f Llic recent Fcdor/d com mission a 
have investigated and reported upon issues 
that can but be clussificd ns educational. Of 
lliese may be specifically monlioncd Lho Immi¬ 
gration Commission (1007 —report 1011), the 
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Coimlry Life Commiaaion (19QB), And Llio 
National Conservation Commission (IDOD -—■ 
chapter on National Vitality), 

International Commissions. — While nob n 
pm*t of the American educational Btiucturo, 
the recent inspection of ami roports upon 
American .schools by olTicial ami unofficial 
commissions repi'caenting foreign nations have 
not been without their influence, The Mogpjy 
Educational Coininistfiaii (q.v.) from England 
in 1003 nrnl Die Itoyal Pridian Imhinlml 
Commission in 1004 are probably lho more 
prominent of theso oominissionH. 

Urondly Hjicnking, the educational com¬ 
mission is representative of nil endeavor to 
democratize anti to unify llio organization of 
education through intelligent and widespread 
cooperation; mm to base the orgnimntion of 
tlm public sqIuiqI system upon llie rcflulla of 
thorough and intensive iuvosliRations of the 
conditions and factors influencing educational 
efficiency. E.C.E. 

For English commissions see FanliamuN" 

TAny Educational Commihbionb. 

Ra/eranceg f — 

Annual Report V. *.*?. Commissinncr oJ Education, lDOBj 
Veil, 1, up. IhQ; 'li-UJ i \m t VqI, l ( \\\i, 

1PI0, Voi. I, pn. '11-40. 

CUlcrgo, Jicjjorl n/ ffic Jiilucnlioimt Coin mission of tha 
City of Chicago, (ClHcrujo, 1KUD.) 

Clovrinnrl. Report of the FrlirunJiunal Comm fas ion of 
ClcvclnntL (CIdvdUiuI, 1IJOO.) 

Coiiiioelicui. flrjiort of tho Cammimnil nn lwhislrinl 
oml Technical Education- Connecticut School Docu¬ 
ment, No, (Hartford, I (I07,J^ 

UejKnl of (fia filler Kit AVicuifiniinl Caiiuiiisaiani 
(Jlarlforil, mono 

Elliott, E. C, RLnLo School SvnlmiB, II. Fiillelin, 
No. 7, 1D0H, U.fi. hiirpftii nf L'lliltUilJoii, |i|i. 22-JJ3. 
Stale Hclmnl flyslnniHj III. Jliil/rlia, "No, 2, If) 10, 
U,.S. thircnu of Erlucaliuli, ])|». iU-aO, 

Garni mi y. Gcnium Yluwa of American Eflumlion, 
Willi l'ltriinuJnr Ilrfcrnnro in IucluaiririL DcvelniJ- 
ment. Cnllntcil frum dm reporto cf llm Hoynl 
l’rusaimi Industrial CamitiuMiuii nf 1001, (Wut* 
lefin. No, 2, 1(100, U. S, 11 nron.u Df Eilucn lion, 
WpaniiwUon. 

Illinois, Final Report of {ho Educational Commission of 
Illinois. (H|irinj>|iL , lilj 11>DD.) Contains results 
nf ltraclirnHv all invRaljf'nAioiis mill rcrommondn- 
_ Lions fur logblaUnii. 

Indiana. Report of the Indiana State Educational Com¬ 
mission. (In (linn urm] is, 1000.1 
lown. Jfcfwr! of the Educational ConmWan. (Pea 
Mollinfi, 1IJOH,) 

lCaiiana. IZrcQiiLiiiciufiiltniiS na Id licwfcil Lrofafiiliaii far 
the Public School* of KYirisas. Froiioand by Llio 
E linen Li mini Cuiwnhsiim. (Topeka, 111 OH.) 

Mq[iw. fir purl of the Committee on Industrial Education, 
(AuhuhIii. MHO.) 

MniMiifilnmeUB. Amnl Reports mul Ilultilins of tho 
Commission on Industrial Education, (llontmi, 
iijnn 1007.1 

Nnw Jersey. Report of the Communion mi Jridau/rirrl 
liMiicaifau. (Trenton, 1000.) 

Oliiu, li quirt of the School Revenue Cantmissinn tn the 
OJi in .Slnfi; TmAnV yUsnciiiliiin. (ColumbUB, 
1007.) 

Report uj Jlic iV/rfiniinl CammTflJioji CfJramfafliVjn. Fi'iifUn 
I) n oilmen t, No. 070, ,Sfaliclli Gruinn^s, aennwl So«- 
sinii, Vnl. Hi, UP. 020-761. (WlitiliJnslnn, 1D0D.) 
Pretimimru Reports (100(1) o{ American Cu« muss ifl aura. 
InlomAllaiinl Commission on llin Touching of 
MalULiuialicH. (CUiengn. 10UO.) 

Haport of lire Cauulry Ijife CojnrniBaloH. Senate Doeu- 


Timnf, Na. 705. ftintialU C‘ , uiiKri , «a (WiuihiiiKltm. 
1000.1 

Visnnrml. Jirjxjrt n/ llir iS'iM-rinl CnriiinisHinii mi Ppr- 
tnancnl Untnmori School Fund. (Munliudii-r, [NIKI.) 

WimhinaUin. ileiiiirl uT lhi> rmli» ('iinum^inii. IJiru- 
nuil Itciwrl State Superiuimdent uj Itiddie, tnutrwe- 
linn (lllUm, 

Ilonnrt nf llu> HallrlrdhiiiiNri fJnnimi^iiin (IlJnlriil nf 
CnlurnhJn). Senate Duciwuut Nu, 3JIH, HixlJclli 
Cougrt-i«i, (WwaluiiKiuu. lllllH.) 


COMMISSIONERS, HOARDS OF 
SCHOOL,—A Lcriu pnmlicnlly nynnnvmimB 
with Uoimls ef rhlvumlhm, svhm\ \wml mr tlm 
managing honnl of a city mdioul Hymlnjn, n.n, 
for example, the lloarrl erf School CoinmiMNioii- 
era for tliG city of Ilaltiiuore, or Lluj eily nf 
Indianimolirt. 

Sen (/It v ] IciaH im of Eui/oatiijn, and tha 
special articles cm tha ciliea mcntimunl. 

COMMISSURE,—,Snn Nkiivoc/s Syatkm. 


COMMITTEE OF SEVEN, OF EIGHT, OF 
FIVE. — ConiniiLLnra appointed by the Anieiicim 
Ilia tor leal AsaDciiiUon, whicli n-jiurLwl 011 the 
study of hietory in aelmels in 1S1III, lDili), ami 
lflll respectively. 

See Hihtoiiy; Colm;nk I1i;ouiiu:mkkth ron 

ADiiisauiN. 


COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, THE. — In 
1S03 tho National Educational AaNumatiun ap- 
puinlcd a eommilUe of fifteen mvinlmrs, under 
Llio cliairiimii.ship of Simr?riuli?inlcjiL IVilJiiun 
II. Maxwell nf Nmv York C’iLy, to iuvruiigulo 
three princlpiil topicn eunuoeli'd wiLh ele¬ 
mentary education, vhn Tim nrgauizalum 
of aHchnol 8Vritem; tin* em'lrdiimliiin (if Htudiea; 
and the training of leadiera. The niiimiilleo 
divided Itself inUi three HubeuuuiulleeH, and 
propnml li.sta of quratirma draigiioil In draw 
nut export opinioiKS', On the vuriiHiH Lu]iioH 
prcsimled n Huries of luinfinreneen fuihiwml, nnd 
the coucluKiauM of (.Iig cummiUec were foi- 
mulntcd. In general, it may lie Hitid Hint the 
recomnicmlatlopH rcgnrdiiiR the- nrffiujisiiLi'mn of 
city school syatenirt have e(instituted the basis 
for conhidoialjjD rcforin in this field. The 
subject of the courdiuation of Hlmlies was 
complicated, ami the recommendations in Lhis 
field have lind relatively little cflfecL D. H. 

COMMITTEE OF TEN, THE. — The cutii- 
nuttee (of ten) cm Himnnilnry srhmil sludies wnn 
appointed by the NjLiuniil J'liluciiljmml Ak- 
socinLiim on July [1, IN02, under the nlmbiumi* 
ship of President C.-hnrlea \V. Klint nf Harvard 
Uiuvci'Hily. The genond ubjeet in the uii- 
pointmeiiL nf the cominiUee wnn to aouure 
fleKirahln unifonniiy in Kidiuol jmigninis, and 
in rcriuinnuciiU fur uilmisHiun In nillege. The 
conmiilLcn was directed to provide for nin- 
rcroiieotf (nine in mnube]), an the jnindpiil 
BubjectH which enlc-r inln high achrioi cnrriouln, 
and, on Lhc ImsiN of their repo i ts, to prepare 
a goncrnl report, with recommendations. This 
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is commonly known ae the Report oj //ic^ Com¬ 
mittee of Ten. A series of questions bearing cm 
the organization niul conduct of tlin subject 
of lha curriculum were mode the liasii* of tl\o 
special reports, in addition, to which, two 
questions hcuring on educational advantages 
wci’o submitted to the conferences. Of these, 
the inquiry as to whether a subject should be 
treated differently for studonLa going to college, 
and for those making a high saliool erhication 
their last training, ex oiled the widest discussion, 

The report was ono of the most celebrated 
ever made in the country, and, for a number 
of yours, constituted a paint of dopurturn in 
thn organization of high school curricula. Its 
effect was to superande, in many secondary 
schools, a program of short and miscellaneous 
courses by n program or relatively few subjects, 
carried for four or five hours per week, and for at 
least a half your. It caused colleges to translate 
llicir admission requirements jn terms of units 
of the work thus offered. It undoubtedly 
led La considerable uniformity in secondary 
curricula throughout the country and in college 
admission requirements. Other rccoinmeiula- 
limis involved, mieh ns Die correlation of certain 
subjects and a,Saturday half bcbhIou fur science, 
liavo not bnen realized in practice. 

The report raised Die question oT educational 
values in mi iinporLnnl way. While directing 
attention to Ihn fact lluil the college receives 
Imt a small proportion of Urn pupils of the sec¬ 
ondary schools, the roport lays sLresa on the idea 
that teaching siimild not Vie varied according 
as the pupil is to enter college or not. That 
wna emphasized mi the ground that the educa¬ 
tional value of one subject was the equivalent 
nf that oT another, provided each worn taught 
with equal fUirlmwiicHa and for ii sufficient louglli 
of Limn. This theory of Die equivalence or edu¬ 
cational values, which to a large extent seems to 
rest nn lho doctrine of fonnnl discipline, pro¬ 
voked ex Leu,sivo (lirtcuafliun unci disagreement. 
There is yet by no means nnaiiimily of opinion 
as to the propositions laid clown in tlin report. 

The reports of the conferences have consti¬ 
tuted valuable liases for tile discussion of 
imitliod, hut in Lhis field, the progress hns been 
such as to render subsequent revision necessary, 

d. a. 

ReforoneBB ; — 

llANCiirUT, O. F. P, TJtn TlpporL frnm Din Point nf 
View cC tlin Pr^iiarRlury Helmut. Jftiuc. ken., Vul. 7, 

]J, ^ SD * 

llliAm.kV. J. K. The Report fruin Ihn Pul lit of VJow 
nf Urn Small r’ulli‘ H r. AVfirr. lieu,, Vn|, 7, |). 370. 
Brown, J. F. The Ainerietm Ilttjh tiehool. (NnwYurk, 
IlKlUd 

Jlirri.uii, N, M. Tin? llrfnrm nf Mmnulnry EihiriUimi 
1 iv llm UniU'd HiMen. A/rin., Vul. 7H, p, 'ATI. 

I)k (Jaiimii, ( -iiah. Tlin IliqnirL frnm the Pnint of View 
of Erl uriili mint Tlicrjiy, l?flur. }Ue„ Ytl. 7, p. 270. 
lOutJT. (’iuh. W. T|m Hnpnrt nf the rum nut Loo uf 
Ten, Mine, /fpi.. Vul. 7, |j. ioa 
IIA iima. W. r l\ Ueimrl «r lliu C’lmtmiUea of Tea. 

iitiue. lira., Vul. 7. p. 101. 

R\luh. JuiJU*. lleiinrL uf ('oinmiLlcci uf Ton. Ji’iluc. 
Jlrv., Vol. K, p. 713. 

Fur □ tiler relcrclicDfl, ai l o Krhfff. lUl-, Vnl, B, ]), 1D3, 


COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL EDU¬ 
CATION ASSOCIATION ON TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. — 
ScoTbacitohr 1 Pensions! Teacheyuj 1 Salaried 
Traci ib uh' Tenure. 

COMMITTEE OF TWELVE ON MOD¬ 
ERN LANGUAGES. — See Modern Lan- 
uuaues, Teach in a nr. 

COMMITTEE, SCHOOL.—A term com¬ 
monly vised in the New England states for what 
is called elsewhere a Hoard of School Trusteed 
or Hoard of Education. Tlin term has a histor¬ 
ical significance in New England, i\a in explained 
nt the beginning of the article on City SchooL 
Administration ( 7 .D.). 

COMMODIANUS. — Church Father and 
laefe. horn at Gaza in Syria about A.n. 200, of 
icalJion parmita, ami educated in pag/m .schools. 
Uy the reading of the Bible he was led into 
Christianity, of which lie became a teacher 
ami ultimately a hlahnp in the North African 
Church, He was 011 c of the earliest of Die Latin 
pools nf the Church, constructing his verses 
with ref or once In Accent rather limn quantity. 
Ilia phyla [acta tha elegance of classical Latin 
and the technical precisian of the Greek theo¬ 
logians, lull his writings are marked by deep 
practical piety. Like llie Western theologians, 
lie prefers to deal with man uiul Ids ueoibi 
rather then to speculate about God, ns dn the 
Orientals, and he lms no use for Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Hub two uf his works are still extant, 
His /iiflfnicfiflpicfl consist of 80 acrostics of mi 
upologcLic, polemical, ami pnrcnetieal character, 
written about 33R. Ills Carmen Apologeticum 
ngnmat Jews and Gentiles way written in 2 -lfl, 
and consists of 1013 verses discussing (lie 
doctrine of God, Man, and the Saviour. The 
best edition of these is that of Ludwig, Leipzig, 
1878. The fiiGfriiLilioiuis ui'ft translated in the 
Ante- jY ionic f'rrf/icj\?. Vol. IV. They are some¬ 
what crabbed in style, hut form an Interesting 
example of early Christian poetry, and illustrate 
the attitude of the Latin Fathers toward Greek 
culture mid philosophy, which culminated in 
tile violent hostility of Tertulliini and Augustine 
toward all pagan learning. AY. 11 , 

Rnferoncaa : — 

Faiiiuu, V. "W, Lii>ca n/PieFnlJirra. (New York, 11K)7.) 
lluijKUTH. A.i ami Dunaldhun. if. The. Avtc-Niueno 
Fulhent. (Now York, 1HU11-1KD7.) 

COMMON LAW IN ENGLISH EDUCA¬ 
TION.— The universality of idniveh etinlml 
(hc*o C!uuiu*([ Sfuodi.O over national edtteu- 
linn wiih undmililcd until after Ihn Black 
Death (1340) (sec Bt,.\ok Death and Kiiu- 
catiiim), I nil nfLvr that dale, nud indeed a 
lit lie lief urn, we sen coining into existence a 
new altitude of the State toward education. 
In 13-lfl, in tlio Feyctuhn Graminnr tichvah 
Caw, the Grown declared that nil pleas vela ting 
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to llio patronage of grammar schools belong to 
tlic crown courts and arc not lo ba heard in the 
spiritual courts (Jlejjvslrmu /ireptum, Col. 30). 
That i a the first ive henr of the common Jnw 
in relation to education. In 1301 Dig Crown 
refused to grant n petition Unit uo nnfree child 
should be nil owed to rvttcml hcViooI (3 lid. Part, 
p. 204, 15 IUe. II, 30). Iii L303 there amicara 
n, petition from the Arcliliinhon of Can tern my, 
ill d bishop of Loudon, the Drain of the Kreo 
Chapel of St. Mni'lin-le-Grand, and Llio Chon- 
eelW 4 of llio Church of St. Paul'a, London, 
alleging ihair complete control over graumuir 
leaching in London, sidling Hint unlicensed 
musters were nevertheless holding general 
schools, mid further limb Limy had coiimupienlly 
proceeded iiRftinsl these musters in the KpiriUwl 
court and that these master* Innl thereupon 
gone to Urn secular court asking Hint (.hoy might 
hold their schools without the eminent of thn 
Archbishop, Uishop, Dean, and Chancellor, 
Tlift p&litinu went on to ask that the Privy 
Council should restrain the Secular court from 
interference, and Unit Llio mnLter might bo 
settled in the spiriliinl coiirL according Lrj law 
mitl custom (3 /fob JLiW., ftM). How slrong 
the secular court hud become may ha judged 
from the fuel Lhrtt the King never Answered iho 
petition from these important personages. 
The next BtAge wah the passing of Llio important 
net of 1400, which dcclami " that every man 
and woman of what state or condition llmt ho 
be. almll ho free to set their non or daughter lo 
take learning at any school Llmt pjcimeth Diem 
w [\\m the mint" (7 Hem. IV, u. 17. Kcq aUa 
3 KoL Pari., p. (102.) From Him time forward 
the com man law mniiUniimd tho right of every 
child to education, though that right did nut 
impose a duty an Lhc parent lo give his child 
education- The cane of f/adpes v, //ruffles de¬ 
cided in 171)0 (Peake 1 * /fcjjnrb?, Val II, p. 79) 
Hint no legal duty atlnchcd to parents in this 
matter, and thin duly wa« not in fact imposed 
until the passing of the Education Act, 1870, 
470 years after the first statute of education, 
TJio next question with which Llio common 
law had to deal was the right of teachers to 
teach, and this was considered and derided in 
the famous (7laiu:c8ler ftniniDuir School Cnse in 
HUL (See Ktale Li/creciUuia in English J£du- 
cation, pp, 50-00.) This case decided that by 
the eqmmoii law of England no person with tho 
necessary intellectual riunlHicaliuiifl could be 
tGHlvuiucd from Leaching school where ho 
pleased. Tho enue (the report of which in in tho 
Henr Hook, li, lien. IV the text is reproduced 
in fiiutc hitcmnlion in English isVircrrfiau, 
pp. 241-242) is one of the most important early 
documents in tha history or English education, 
lb way an nation of t res pass brought by two 
masters of tho Cilonccfitor Giaumur Ac]mol 
against tho pi as tor of another school in tho 
town claiming damages for tho infringement of 
their alleged monopoly, The casa was decided 
on two grounds; first that no cause of action 


was flhnwn, ami secondly Llinl Lhn action, if 
triable at nil, could only ho Lriuil in Iho spiritual 
covirU. On the lirat point Mr. JuhUcc Hill mkU 
"There is a fundamental failure in thin rase Lo 
innintnin notion inasmuch uh Llie plniiilifT.H Imve 
no culnle but merely an umerliun Jninmlry like 
any olhev jwmm whu, living well qualified 
ah tlm pliuuUfTs art*. cuiuch Lo loach youth. 
It In a vjrtiioiiH uud charitable thing la do, 
helpful In Urn people, fur which he ciunuU lie 
punlnhed by our luw. M A more explicit atiitc- 
mcnl of the c.nnumm law ran hardly he Imag¬ 
ined. As Lo tlio second point no doubt in llm 
year HIO thcciluiuilion and Louehiug of children 
wa*k us it is by many «H11, regarded uh ■■ a spir¬ 
itual tiling," mil iL in lu be nolieed ilml Llio 
Chief Justice duos uni base his judgment m 
the general ground Unit educational questions 
were only engniziihlo lp,v UiercHeririHlienl cuiirlK; 
Lhc claim k (grriudly founded on (lie uppninL 
menl of ilia plain LilTn by liwal mdesnuiliial 
auLlumly and niust sluiul or full by llu* right or 
Llmt mithority accordiup to eeelcwuHlieul law lo 
make ilniL apiuiintinenl; therefnic il tumble qvr 
ml action nc pnii extra trio at ml L'ourf. but 
lhc principal ftvnumla fur lhc derminn ivre Llmuc 
given by Mr. Jubilee Ilill «uid Juvtien 

Ilankefurd. "To lunch .vouLh . . . in u virLunua 
and cluiriUhlc thing Lodu, In lpful lu llie people, 
fur which he enmioL bn punbmed by our law 1 ’; 
" il would lie cnidriivy lu mourn that a master 
emild he diHLurhed fnuu holding nidniiil whm 
lie pluaHCfb" Jl Iiiih I men iirirwfiry lo nriiiHidn' 
Hie queNlion m huiglh, an U ia iiiiinj^ible Lu 
vnulcrstmul HUbm^jUvnl vilucullunal deveUnv 
uuuUh in the sixteenth, miVcntenulh, and cipn- 
Lecnlh cniiluriea willinuL rJi-nrly npproi'iiiliiig 
Lhn emilioioLion of the eoiimiim law of eduen- 
Lion. Tliia will he liimb undeiaUiod by roference 
to another imimvlunl law cm\ that af jUfifl/niirs 
v. Unvddlt vvliich wuh argued on the CIuccu’k 
I lencli in 17(12, fn LbaL ciiho Dr. Lukn, a 
civilian, argued with great, farce that Helinol- 
maaleiH were not under lhn eimliol of tho 
Church. He alleged that n twhmilnmaiei' was 
oiiginnlly n Jaymau and umler the euiiLrol of 
llie civil iimgr-HLrutn, No is hero referring Lo 
tin) BClioolninHterfl in Homan lirnr.H, who were* 
uiuloiiVjLcdly appointed by thu lotnd ruuliuriims 
umler llm Kdict cf CL'fUhm of the* year 370. 
Hr went on to any "DijiL tin* CMimmoji hnv uke.s 
no notice or it " (Llie srluiolniiiHlei'HlJip) " Iiul uh 
lompural, 11 mul Lahod n.H his uuLhiiritiefi Llie 
Fcmidau Clrammar jSDkfiida f/HKi? m J HHhimii the 
fiVnUc^lci’ Grammar Sr.lwol Dose of l-HO. Lie 
(wrongly) nlleges llmt Him with no romiimn low 
requiring a lieense till Llie Third Cnuneil nr 
Latoran (L21G). Ho li ion giu'H nil Lu argue 
with force that "UikhovotM Ael« of Vmlinmrni 
which rcquu’O the aeliiail-niaster'rt inking a 
I i c g li ho from the Ilinhop, shew it wuh nut muiufS- 
sary boforo, nor wns there any gmdlinage ov 
Vractific that enn be madu aiipepr. Yule 23 
Elia., a. 2; 1 Jim. I, c, 4; M Ur. It, c. d." 
Cow per. Die counsel on the oilier side, quoted 
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Lymlwood, the statute tie com&urciido herelico (7 
Hen, IV, c, 15) and immemorial usage as tho 
authorities for clmrGli coiitroh Na decision 
was ever given in this case, hut It h to bo noted 
that Oovvpcr did not meet Lake's plea of 
Lhe common law. Wo shall wee directly that 
by this date the common Jaw hud ho come fully 
operative, But first a word ns to the question 
of church control and the common law after the 
Hcfoi'innliim, TJicro is no legislation oh to the 
church control of acliool masters until the year 
i 581, when hy 23 Elis?. IJ. J., sees, fl, 7, Jt was 
ciuicted that ° if any person or persons, IJody 
Politick or Corporate, after the VennL of Pen¬ 
tecost next coming, shall keep or maintain 
any schoolmaster which shall not repair to 
church as is aforesaid, or bo allowed by the 
Bishop or Ordinary of the Diocese where such 
schoolmaster shall be so kept, shall forfeit and 
loao for every month so keeping him, ten 
pounds," ami 11 provided that no such Ordinary 
or their Ministers shall take any thing for lho 
Bind allowance; such schoolmasters or teachers, 
presuming to teach contrary to this Act, and 
being thereof lawfully convicted, shall he dis¬ 
abled to he a Teacher of Youth, and shall suffer 
Imprisonment without Rail or Mainprise Cor one 
year. 1 ' Thus the statute law ousted the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction, though this point was ques¬ 
tioned later. H would be diflicult to hud an 
ecclesiastical moacculion far teaching without 
a license in llin wixLeenth century before tins 
act. DuL under Mm hLaLiiLo prosecutions begum 
Tims on May 1, 1581, a jury nt Lhe Middlesex 
Sessions found a " Truo Bill that William 
.SmiLhorfl aim .Shiitjiursc oT lho purifdi of St. 
Bulloles in the liberty of fho Charterhouse near 
London, from Lhe said day to first of July next 
following docuit, Anglice JcojiLc 'a common scolo 
in Cnpcll 1 do CliartcrhouHn predict without 
the license of Lhe lliahop or Ordinary of Lho 
Diocese ” (Midditfse.r Setsiona* Halls, Yob I, 
\h HD). Here L)ic Stale is taking up by slafcuLo 
the part played by tho Church in the fourteenth 
century. The necessary inference is Limb tho 
on in man law wna too strong for tho Church. 
But tho net of 1501 evidently failed to cheek 
the unlicensed Leaching that wna protected by 
the common law, for in 1(30 \ (1 Jac. I, c. 4, see. 
9) tho law was greatly strengthened. The sec¬ 
tion provided " that no person after tho Feaat 
oT St. Michael the Archangel next elm 11 keep 
any school, or bo a gcliooLmaster, out of any of 
fclic univciflitlcB or colleges of this Realm, except 
it he in some public or free grammar school, 
or in soma such not) Ionian's or uolilc-wo man's 
or Gentleman's or Gentle wo man's House as 
ava not Roeusaula, or when Lho hjiiuq .School¬ 
master ahull be specially licensed thereunto hy 
the Archbishop, Bishop or Guardian of the 
spiritualities or that Diocese; upon pain that 
as well Lhe school-master, as also Lho party that 
shall retain or maintain any such school-master 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of Lliis 
Aot, almll forfeit each of them for every day 


bo willingly offending, forty shillings.” The 
Act af Uniformity of 1GG2 made the statute 
law still more stringent. The spiritual control 
of schoolmasters was tightened ta tbci lire lik¬ 
ing point. Section 0 ordered ovary scliaol- 
mastcr and tutor to conform to tho liturgy, and 
Section 7 provided that schoolmasters leaching 
in private houses without license should Buffer 
threo months' iniprisomncnt for the first oil’nnsc 
and tho same term with a fine of five pounds for 
the second ami third offense. These statutes 
operated side hy side with slringenl episcopal 
articles in various dioceses as to licensed, and 
with Canon LXXVIII of lflO-l, which had made 
Lho episcopal license necessary for oil teachers. 
The Rive Mile Act of 1005 forbade all Dissenters 
to tench nt all, while Archbishop Sheldon set up 
in his province an inquisition into the faith of all 
teachers public or private. The positron lmd 
become intolerable, and the question arose 
whether the; common law of education could 
nBsiat the common people. The first stage of 
the new 1 movement was the usual English titage. 
Jmieg refused to convict. Thus on Mar. 27, 
1074, a tivun bill was returned Against a school- 
miaticBH, Frances Be ding field, for leaching 
without a license. On Apr. 27, Frances put her¬ 
self upon a jury aT the country, ami ou July 15, 
1074, tho jurors declared her " not guilty.” Again 
in January. 1(183-4, at Finchley in Middlesex, 
Austin Swift, schoolmaster, did Ilia wimo thing 
mid tho jury found him "not guilty.” That wna 
the inconvenience of a trial hy a common law 
court. Consequently Hin ecclesiastical courts 
reopened their doors, with tJio result LhaL the 
common law courts of Westminster sc cured their 
opportunity and brought the weapon of prohibi¬ 
tion inLo play. Tlioso courts found divers ways 
to evade tho statute law and give Lhe common 
law free play. Xu 1070, in JEtlimni Date's Case 
(Ventris 1 Hepods^ol I f p. 41) the King's Bench 
granLed a prohibition Id the Commissary of tlic 
Arclulencon of Richmond, who lmd endeavored 
to eject Bates for teaching without a license. 
The com b held that ns Bains had been presented 
by the founders of the school, the ecclesiastical 
court could only censure him. In tho ease of 
Chuhriefc v. Hughes in 1000 (Carthew's 
Jieporfa, p. GIH) it was held that when there 
wqb a civil remedy (under 1 Jac, l, c. 4, b. q.) a 
Huit in the cccleHifislieal courts would not lie. 
IIcm wo have a second limitation on tho courts 
spiritual; and yet if the imUioviticH applied 
[or a civil remedy juries would not convict. 
But the courts were prepared to go much 
farther than this. In Gux's Case (reeve 
William's It 1371 iirkf. Yah I, p. 20), decided in the 
year 1700, it was held that the old ceelcsiiiaLical 
jurisdiction only applied to grammar schools, 
and that it did not and never had applied to 
olomentary bcIioq1s | auaJi ns readinp ami writing 
schools. A prohibition therefore issued quash¬ 
ing proceedings against Cox in the spiritual 
court at Exeter. This prinoiplc was carried 
a step fortlicr in 1701, when in the case of Rex 
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v. Do use (Lord Raymond's Reports, Vol. I, 
p. G72) Do \m having been indicted under 
l Jfte, I, c. i, for having kept echaol without 
Uic btalinp'u liecu hd, il was ndd that them- 
diclmant wrb bad, an Uio net af James I only 
applied to grammar schools Thus by the year 
1701 all forma of education except grammar 
leaching were released fraiu tlio control of bath 
the ccdeainsticnl law and the statute Inw, which 
imposed licciiaca on schoolmasters, mul thus 
brought all elementary education under ilia 
common law. Tlio ecclesiastical control over 
grammar leaching was with great hesitation 
affirmed in tlio enso of King v. Hill {Madern 
Reports, Vol. XII, p. 51H) in 1701, iind then 
ciunc iu 1701 the inconclusive ease of ;Urill/iewa 
v, JhinkU, in which great eftorls wero made Lo 
establish tho position Mint no schoohnnatora at 
nil were under the control of Llio Church. Th& 
common law liad won tlio hanl-ru light battle with 
regard to the grade of education ibulj mattered jii 
1702, The old principle had ntlast been affirmed, 
the principle laid down by Mr. Justice Hill hi 
H]0: 11 lo teach youth , . , is ii virtuous mul 
charitable thing to do, helpful to the people, 
for which lie cannot ho punished bv our law.’ 1 
It la true thivt the grammar achouia were still 
retained under the control of the ecclesiastical 
and statutory law. With regard to these 
schools the ctmteat wna not pressed idler 17011, 
It wits useless, na the act of James I ejcnrly 
applied to Hi cm, if the ecclesiastical Inw did nut, 
The old common law wi\a definitely abut onl 
from the grammar school aiul by the middle uT 
Lho eighteenth century the gnimum achoola 
of England were empty. J ( E. O. or; M. 

Sea JJiBiLopfi' SenouLu ; Cnuiicn ftmioohg f 

ANU EuuCATION. 

KolBience: — 

MoNTiitniEttuv, J. R. Cl. im, Sintfi hiicri'cntioti in 
JiHOlith Education, (Cnmbrill|jo f JDU2.) 

COMMON MASTER OF THE TOWN, 
THE- — j A phrase which connoLeg n very im¬ 
portant stage in the change Rom the religious to 
the municipal control of education in English 
towns during the MithUb Agiig. The UHn 
occurs in the important Glouccnler Granmnt 
iS’cAool Case (Id 10), reported In year JlooL n 
Henry IV (ad. 1G79, |i. 47j ease 21). The 
ease duals with the question of educational com¬ 
petition Against Iho eaLhotlrnl grammar school, 
The complaint was that a town school had been 
opened with Lho result that tlm cjithcdral school 
was compelled to bring down its Ices from *10 
pence to 12 pcncon quarter. In Lhc course of 
the argument Chief JusLico William Thirning 
bald: " If n man retain a master in bin homso 
to Leach his children he damages Lhn Common 
Master of the Town [common master del villej. 
Yet I believe that hp has no action,'" Clearly 
the common master hold a WDlhrccogni&ori poaf- 
Lion in England in H10, and tliia particular ease 
k only ones instance of tho struggle mul com- 
petition which must have gone on hot ween the 


schools attached lo secular religious bouses null 
cathedrals* and Lite free grammar schools, which 

in many cuflwi were iiuinmipul. IhiL the mb- 
jeet requires much more mvetjligalum before 
our knowledge of iirc-HefuinuUimi education is 
by any nicaiis pcrimsL, J. Ji, Cl. uk M. 

Sdo Comm dm Law in Education. 

HofareneB - 

MoUTMOiiRUnY, J. E. 0. Utf. .S’JfiF* Inlcncnlfon iri 
h’wUth ISthtcMiun. (CniuhrlilMr, 1UU2.) 

COMMONPLACE BOOK.— A hank in 
which jmssages on different tuples arc gathered 
under general hunk fur pun mows uf general 
reference mid application. A commonplace, 
or focus roijUfmniVr, in defined by t'iceru as n 
general argument which Is applicable to ninny 
cases (!)c /an. II, xiv^xvi, aiul Klyul, C/or- 
cnionr, J, xlv). The |iiacliuc uf keeping nolc- 
Ijooka into which conimuuplucr\s were wriLicii 
was customary uiiiung the uieilievid Mludcuts. 
Rudolph Agriculu (f/.i’Jj in ids lelLur fie For- 
mnndo iSJndic (IfiiU), gives perbnpa Dm beat 
example uf the nictliuil in which such luiub h 
ahoultl be drawn up; " IVe shoubl lmvu eerliiin 
topi&iij us for example, virtue, vine, life, denlli, 
ignorance, beiicVuleuce, haLe, and otliera uf 
tliia kind, the line of which jh ijuil.e cuminuii 
on Ml occhhIduh, and, as it were, general, and 
wo should repent these frequently and refer 
everything wo uny, k<i far uh pu^ilili), and fri 1 - 
laudy evetirUiing we karu, to these headings." 
Agriculu recommends [\m method ns tin 1 best 
fur retaining what has been learned. It will 
bo noticed that must of the lumen are of a 
moral cbanmler The Loci (' m tnnmurn'x uf 
Mchm Million (ir>2rn had a religiuiin amileul. 
Eruanuis recouuueudw the tuklug uf miles in 
class, not verbatim ah dictated by the It^chcr, 
but initlcr bendings ayaleimUicnlly urraugod. 
The keeping uf lioininniipluen lihokH usually 
nrcoinjmniml Lhc cxercrinea in duelnnnUiuu (r/.r.) 
mul dwpnlalien (p|.r.)i the nnlebouks .serving 
ror ready reference cm the tlmiuo muh r dis¬ 
cussion. An excellent example uf llu; cum¬ 
in o\ipl nee liook is LbuL cum pi led by MSlltm 
nnd publialiGd by Lhc Camden Society (Public 
cations, Vol. XVI, 1S7H). The tnpicfl nro 
divided into three parta, (l) Index L’f/ricus, 
(2) Index Reonomievs, (il) index Politico* 
Under (1) lie deala with nmbim monifcj tie viro 
Aoiui, cfc iiicrfc, ife cnrfoBibilc, cle.; under (2) 
with cfc pj’c/ij, dc cuhif, tie libvri* ctlucttnrlw, 
dc sen is, (lii'iiion, paufjerUw, etc.; under (H) res- 
puhlica, rtiiuir in pufrirun, Icqck, rex. mcJimrc/qVi, 
ipi-flftiniii, th belb, tie bullu rivili. Tin? eummon- 
placo book wftN imluriilly irinisferred ip this 
country, and in early found at Harvard. Sam¬ 
uel Scwull (q.v.) defines coiumoiiplaeiug us 
11 the reilneing mid LrunUug or Lopies uf Uieol- 
ogy, philosophy, etc., under certain common- 
place or general lien els (Diary, 107*1). Com- 
moupheiug t\a a part ul llm di^putnlion ib 
referred to aa an exercise expoctod of fill soph- 
LflQ 
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iatcra and bachelors (Lawn, Liberties ami 
Orders oj Harvard College, 1042-1 (MO). The 
term seems ttJ have been iiucd both of Lite short 
aomoii delivered by studenta at the oiiornn^ 
of the day's vurk, and of the regular defend¬ 
ing of n tAw.nU Liti gcaduulkuL Tim coiuinou- 
plaru book disappeared generally in tin; middle 
of Lliu eiglilcuiiLh century, although it appears 
to have been in use in the rixth form at Ilimow 
j h late «.h 1SU9. (See American Aannls oj 
Education, Vul. IX, 1K30, p. IflO.) 

The eouxmimpUuiG book, uv Stamm bitch, not 
only served an educational purpose. In the 
eighteenth cenLilly in Germany the practice 
arose of keeping autograph albums, in which 
autographs were accompanied by quotations 
nr original contributions of a lit or arv character. 

The heat German collection of this type of 
Slanimhuch is located in the (lucnl library at 
Weimar, 

Arising out of both theso forma of practices 
in the publication of books of quotations and 
sayings on any one topic, taken from all lan¬ 
guages,. A good example will he found ill 
Lhe A7rtHimlmcA tics Lehrern (Stuttgart, 1879). 

COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. — Seo 
J UUPNAU.H M, Ku U LWT1 DNAL. 

COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. — 

Sec Jf)UllNAM8M| ] Cl) 0 CAT I ONA !<■ 

COMMON SCHOOL FUND. — See .School 
Funds. 

COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, — Sea 
Jo IT HX A M SM, Lou car iunal, 

Common schools, — a somewhat gou- 

eral term, applied to svich uchouta ne ore sup¬ 
ported liy general taxation aiul open In [dl, 
and in America practically synonymous with 
the term ” public schools.” As sometimes used 
only elementary or rural schools arc meant, 
lint strictly speaking it should include all of the 
schools provided by the luxation unit referred to, 
ft is so used by the UuiLed States CoiULuiBsioner 
of Education in the .statistical tables referring 
to the different state systems, In rural dis¬ 
tricts the term means the "district school. 1 ' 

In cities it includes kindergartens, eleinonUry 
sehuols, high schools, city normal schools, 
evening achnula, truant hcIiquUi vacation schools, 
ill id special typo schools. When referring to the 
slate it in reality includes the state university ns 
well, though the term is not generally used in 
such a cumpndumsive inmincf. Ordinarily llio 
term is applied in Lhe elementary nehools of a 
eiLy only, the high schools being designated as 
high schools. 

Tlic common school system of Uid United 
States, so far as there can bo said to he n, gen¬ 
eral system, embraces the 12 years of school 
work given in the elementary schools (8 years) 
and the high school (4 years). In the cities 

VOL. n — hi 1G1 


the kindergarten is added to the system Lit 
the lower end. These schools arc intended 
for children from the age of 0 to the ngo of 18, 
and lhe kindergarten readies down to C or 4 
years of age, mid in a few Blatea it may reach 
down to U yearti. A a a matter of fact, there i& 
no uniform common school system through¬ 
out the counLry. Anj r city or town is at lib¬ 
erty to develop its school system in almost any 
manner that it desires and can afford, and llio 
result is thnl one finds very limited city sys¬ 
tems and very extensive city systems in LUo 
cities of the same stnLo. Same cities have an 
elementary school course of nine years and some 
of seven years, instead of the eight which is the 
general rule. The high school, too, in a few 
places is a six-yeaT high school, made so by in¬ 
cluding the seventh and eighth grades in the 
high school; while in other cities tlio five- orsix- 
yenr high school course is made by adding what 
arc often called graduate years to tlio high 
school, and thus extending the years of educa¬ 
tion provided, (Hoc article on Iltaii School 
Courses.) In many rural schools tlio elemen¬ 
tary school covers nine years instead of eight. 
The different American school systems are nliko 
In their nature and purpose, rather than in 
Ihoir extent and plan. 13, T, C. 

COMMON SCHOOLS, SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT OF,—See Superintendent dp Schools, 

COMMON SENSATION. — Aristotle dis- 
linguishea Lhe spnauji communis, or common 
hcurc, from Lhe pnrLicular uepBalionB ami 
senses. Motion, regL, form, magnitude, num¬ 
ber, and unity are properties common ie all 
objects, ami lienee could not bo perceived by 
the particular sense organs, Wo must there¬ 
fore possess a common sense by moans of 
which we may perceive these common quali¬ 
ties or acnsiiLions. Later authors, as Sully, 
have used the Lerm ta designate Lho sensa¬ 
tions that have not us yet been analysed and 
for which no sense organs arc known. Sensa¬ 
tions from the inner organs, from the muscles, 
and from the skin have been put into this class, 
The number of qualities is constantly decreas¬ 
ing as new organs are recognized and new 
uiilitieg analyzed from the complex of uji- 
ificr on Linlcd aoiisiji lions. W, D. P. 

COMMONS.— A tevinimcd as early as Lho 
fourteenth etmlury for provisions or expenses 
on food laid out in common. From the prac¬ 
tice of living in common at the universities 
llio phrnsaa “ keep conirnoiui" and " pul oul of 
commons,” for being in residence and bring 
expelled, arose. At present Ilia word is used 
to refer nnt to a whole day's ration, but (1) to 
the normal qimliiy or any kind oT food served 
from n college kitchen or buttery, and (2) fre¬ 
quently to kite building where meals aro served 
to students. 

See Universities. 
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COMMONWEALTH IN ENGLAND AND 
EDUCATION. — In moat school histories it 
will be found to be assumed that during Lhc 
Civil War and the Interregnum thasahoel wag 
in abeyance, or, if it is found going an, great 
surprise is oMprossed at Lhc fact of what is 
regarded as exceptional Invar to that place, 
Aa a mnltor of fact, the Commonwealth period 
is one of groat activity and new developments 
in the educational world. The intellectual 
classes were on the Parliamentary, side. The 
royal party had no names to put in competi¬ 
tion with Sol den and Prynno, Milton and Mar¬ 
vell, Tha schools and universities wero a 
special obieot of tho care of Parliament. 
While Lautl drove schoolmasters who expressed 
ideas oppoacd to his into prison, like Gill 
of Sb, Paul's, or out of office, like Langley of 
Gloucester, under the Commonwealth, the e olio Di¬ 
mas ters who minded their own business and did 
not nctimlly bear arms were left unmolested 
in their places, Tho cathedral grammar 
schools, which arc usually supposed to have 
been tile objects of Parliamentary attack or 
suppression, wero specially cared for, Very 
soon nfteT Llm war began, on Oct. 14, 1042. 
the estates of deans and chap tors wero ordered 
to bo BCqueatercel; but the order contained a 
proviso tnat M allowances assigned for scholars 
and other charitable uses 11 were not to bo 
interrupted, A year later, tho Parliamentary 
committee for plundered ministers was ex¬ 
tended to schoolmasters, mul as the order for 
sequestration of chapter cetatca gradually be¬ 
came cffcalivc, power wag given to Lhig com¬ 
mittee to relieve poor schoolmasters ns well as 
ministers thereout, while having power to re¬ 
move scandalous schoolmasters. They acted 
with judicial fairness, At Canterbury arti¬ 
cles brought against Lucid, tho master af tho 
cathedral grammar school, on Jan. 22, 
1044, were referred to a local committee of 
members of Parliament and city councillors 
to examine, On Nov. 25, several members 
were added to hear Lucid and examine wit¬ 
nesses. On Apr. 4, 1G4Q, his answer and the 
examinations were sent hack to the committee 
to hear Mr. Ludd again, and eventually lie 
remained and died in office in 1619. Though 
aTter Oxford was taken the colleges were nat¬ 
urally purged of Lhu.se who had actually taken 
arms agninst Parliament or who refused to 
accept the regime, and two thirds of New 
College was thus removed; yet, as soon an the 
war wag over, tho regular succession of schol¬ 
ars from Winchester College was resumed 
and the vacant places were largely filled by old 
Wykehamists. When lho Provost of Eton ran 
away Lo join the King, his place wa« supplied 
by one of Lho inuat eminent scholars who ever 
held Lhc office, Francis Ilous, afterwards 
speaker to one or Cromwell's parliaments, 
Westminster under Busby (r;.tf.) was taken 
under the special enre of Parliament, and a 
new governing body created by act of Parlia¬ 


ment for it. It is remarkable Lliat lho two 
earliest school lists extant are those of Win¬ 
chester in 1052 ruid WcsLininsler in 1053, nnd 
some of the most famous persons Lliey pro¬ 
duced were during LhiiL period, e.ff. bishop 
Ken at Winchester iiiul Dryden at Westmin¬ 
ster. It was at thin lime, in 1050, that nt 
Winchester the well-known LaLin poem de¬ 
scriptive of the flchool life, wnS lirnducod. When 
donna and chapters wore abolished by acL of 
Parliament on Apr. 30, 1040, special provisions 
wore made Lo prevent WeflLminutcr, iCton. nnd 
Winchester from Buffering ill revenue, anil the 
spiritual property of the chapters was given 
to 13 trustees, nnd afterwards to a University 
Deform CoinmUleo, for augmentation of salaries 
of poor ministers and schoolmasters, while 
£2000 a year was assigned for the universities, 
Under Lliia provision, the salaries of cathedral 
grammar hcnaolmnuUus rd Chester, Chichester, 
Durham, Rochester, Salisbury, nnd iSt. An¬ 
thony's School, London, which last was paid 
from St. George’s Church, Windsor, were in¬ 
creased anti in many canes doubled; and oLher 
schools which were old grammar schools, con¬ 
fiscated by Edward VI and paid out of Crown 
revenues, received similar inpreases. The heads 
of most colleges in the uiliversilieu got large 
augmentations. Thus the mnuLt^r of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, received £70 a year, of Pelcr- 
hoiific £53, of fit. Jolm'd nnd Clare, £100; while 
at Oxford, Wadliam, Queen's, nnd Lincoln re¬ 
ceived £03, llraacnoHc, £00, and Unlliol and 
University Colleges £03 a year. The leeLuror 
in astronomy nt Oxford wins iticmiseil, firaL 
£50, and Lhen to £80 a year. Immediately 
before and after the dissolution of chapters the 
county of Durham petitioned for llu; establish¬ 
ment of a university college Lhen;. Jim owing 
to Lhc wars it was iiol till May 1.5, 1(1157, Hull it 
was founded by LeLlers Patent (if Oliver Crom¬ 
well, with power Lo acquire lands up In £ (1000 a 
year, A provosL nnd 12 fellows were appointed, 
24 scholars, and 12 exhibitioners. Next year 
it ^petitioned far power In gnuiL degrees, Oli¬ 
ver died, and before the opposition uf Oxford 
and Cambridge was finally sc tiled, the Rcslnrn- 
Lian came andlhc endowments rover Led to what 
Cummer culled fl Lho LiL and lazy piTbuii dories," 
It was ncnrly two centimes befure Durham at 
last, in 1832, goL its university finin Llu; siuue 
source, Llm suppressed prebends nf the mil Liulnil, 
Proposals were also made for n London univer¬ 
sity, lint mil carried out, ami London, luo, bad 
Lu wait two centurion for its university. 

Two districts espneinlly lii'iudiieil by the 
Commonwealth. u An net fur llm Pinpugnlion 
□f Lhe Gernpei ami the Maintenance or godly niiri 
able minitilers and sohuolmusLers " was passed 
for Wales on Feb. 22, nnd for the renu' mirth- 
cm counties oT England on Mar. 1, 1051). .Sev¬ 
eral old schools had their endow men In increased, 
while some 24 new schools were established in 
Wales. Rut again when Llic Restoration crunc, 
those schools censed, aiul Wales lmd Lo wait 
102 
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more than 200 years lor its Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act, 1W8H, under which Carnarvon and 
other places aL last received hcIiooIs, In Dur¬ 
ham County alone some 12 now schools were 
established, while a new departure, for which 
Churl ca II aiul Venya uftctwardR not credit, 
in coii nc c Li on with Christ'a Hospital, London, 
wnfl taken, in the establishment of imvlj^atiori 
schools at Sunderland and Nether lie worth, 
For some reasons unexplained, the enmity of 
Dorset, though not included in either of the 
Gospel Propagation acta, received special 
favors in the matter of adhoola, Home half dozen 
being either increoscd or newly created, 

JJut the most permanent result of tho Com¬ 
monwealth period was the immense impetus it 
gave to educational discussion in such persons 
as Samuel Harllib, John Dury, and John Mil¬ 
ton (fltf.w.), and to actual experiments in educa¬ 
tion in the schools of John Milton, John l f nrn- 
aby, and Charles lloola [qq.u.) t the first, as nil 
the world knows, a Republican, the two latter 
royalists, and all in the eily of London, while 
at IIli ry fit. Edmunds, the ilisposscascd " malig¬ 
nant M master, Leeds, was allowed unhindered 
to set up a private school, which brought the 
grammar school to buqU lew water that its gov¬ 
ernors wore fain Lu have him buck again. Tho 
liberty of unlicensed schoolmasters, gained by 
tho abolition of the bishops and chapters, was 
cpiitc ns important as that of unlicensed print¬ 
ing. Even the courts or tho Res to ration were 
forced, to recognize tho liberty that had been 
gained, in ILUc'b ease, 1070, ami Cox's ciujo, 
1071, and recognized tlml schools in arithmetic, 
writing, French, geography, and navigation 
were outside episcopal license* (Nee Common 
Law in Enciuhii Education.) No that a great 
step forward to modern subjects nf teaching 
and free development was gained, though the 
new Commonwealth ami Protector ale schools 
died with their creators, A. F. L. 

RBfcroncfls r — 

Dun*, J. 'Dig JJr/ormcJ ficJioal. 

Fciwi.tiii, J, Durham University, (London, IDOL) 
LtiAnii, A. F. Viet aria County Ifiaivru far Durham nnd 
(jfuHccslmhirc, Vnl. II; nrlleles un Schools, 
Milton, J. Tractate an Education. 

Watson, Fohtsil English Grammar Schools to JOOO. 
(CnmlmdKC, 10Uy.) 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, — Sco 
Lite hat u he, Com v a ii ati ye . 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — Nee 
Animal Phvciiolouy. 

COMPARISON, — Similarity (resemblance, 
likeness) lum boon recognized since the Lime or 
Plato as a fundamental category oT knowledge, 
AriaLolle showed that it was one of the two 
principles or tho ucqucncc of ideas in memory 
and imaginative anLmipnlions and construc¬ 
tions, contiguity being Lhe other. (See Asso¬ 
ciation.) Comparison is the process of 
rendering the place of resemblance explicit and 


definite. Without comparison generalization 
(< 7 .u.) is impossible, hence the practical impor¬ 
tance of comparison in the training of intellect, 

It is, however, n mistake to suppose that the 
mind bcgiiiH with a number of objects, standing, 
as it were, on tv level in a row, suu( then, by 
comparison, extracts from them some common 
factor. This view, although prevalent in tho 
pedagogical logic of method, omits two impor¬ 
tant considerations. In the first place, since 
any and every object is like any other object in 
some conceivable regard, intelligent eompnfi- 
Bon always impHeu^pacific, and or purpose. We 
would not ordinarily compare an elephant and 
justice; a square and a rase, not because no 
points of similarity can he found, but because 
there is na purpose to he subserved by discov¬ 
ering such points. In teaching, with a view to 
leading pupils to form general ideas by compar¬ 
ing pavtitular objects, this premiuiaitB of pur- 
jnsa to motivate the comparison is often over- 
ooked; it is supposed that the mere purpose 
of getting a general idea is a sufficient motive 
for making comparisons. Thus the child is 
told to compare Lliis and that and the other 
river, or flower, or whatever, so ns to find out 
what they have in common, Under svieh con¬ 
ditions, confusion and bewilderment, blind 
groping or mechanical routine, are inevitable 
consequences, The pupil must have in mind 
some end wiLli reference to which Lite objects 
arc to be compared, — erosion, the principle or 
gravitation, navigability, supply of energy for 
lnaunfactuma, or whatever, 

This suggests tha second point, The mind 
beg inn comparison on the basis of some vague 
anticipation of common factors; it does nut 
wait for the comparison io terminate before the 
common factor emerges. Put psychologically, 
one object suggests some similarity or resem¬ 
blance which forms the starting puint. Com¬ 
parison then works backward and forward 
between the two objects with a view Lu making 
the vague feeling of resemblance more precise, 
and more complete, and to ascertain the scope 
and Lhe importance of the suggested resem¬ 
blance with reference to understanding tho par¬ 
ticular matters at issue. The resemblance may 
Lum nut, when followed up, Ld lie superficial 
and trivial, c.g. not to throw ligliL upon the 
objects of study. Or it may turn out to be u 
key to grasping their significance. In any case, 
comparison is auacl of clarifying mill building 
out a vague and inchoate scone of resemblance, 
not a method of reaching the common factor in 
objects having prior to comparison no felt com¬ 
munity wiLli one another. J. D. 

COMPARISON AND ABSTRACTION, — 
The "third slop" In the method of the recita¬ 
tion or the procedure of Llio " inductive de¬ 
velopment lesson 1 ' (c.fl, of Herbart). The 
transitional stage between tho "presentation ,J 
of new facta and the induction of a generali¬ 
zation from them, the stage at which the points 
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of rcflumlilniiCQ and differences rues emphasized 
through " comparison," preparatory to the "ab¬ 
straction 11 of Lho law, rule p or other fimiondizu* 
tiou which is the product of the pupll'w LliinIcing. 

Sec JLk citation, Method op, 

COMPARISON, METHOD OF. — One of 
the Lwo special methods employed in tenching 
facts or forma where confusion exists or is likely 
to occur, (ia in the case of spelling in the use of 
such homonyms os 11 lliPir ” mul " there,'' 
The method brings hoik of the conrunin^fac¬ 
tors Logelhcr, mul, by comparison, distinguishes 
their form and usngn. The oilier and sup¬ 
plementary method is tlmt of 11 aopumLinn, |J 
where the form and uso of each fur Lor is de¬ 
veloped separate from the other. The moth oil 
of "separation" is mosL used in teaching young 
pupils now knowledge, in connection with which 
confusion has not yet arisen. The meLhod uf 
" comparison 11 has its more frequent use with 
old pupils wiLh whom the confiumm lias already 
arisen. It in an important "corrective” 
method, as the method of "separatum" is one 
of prevention. These lwo menus of teaching 
have their largest utilization in llic formal im¬ 
pacts of ins true tlun, where errors of convention 
are likely to occur, as in spelling, grammar, etc. 

>Scc Coiuibotion up Eiwoiia. II. S. 

COMPETITION. — iSca Inteukht; Mimial 
Education; Huwahus and Ponisiimunth; 
School Management. 

COMPETITION, PSYCHOLOGY OF, — It 
is a well-known fact that an individual iri cap¬ 
able of exercising marc energy under conditions 
of competition than kic cuiild exercise if lie at¬ 
tempted to da work by himself. _ Thin iimriinse 
of energy is due la the increase in stimulation 
which comes from the presence of nLheiu In¬ 
deed, the licrvuus system of any one engaged 
in a piece of work is aroused to more energetic 
action liy the marc presence of observers in such 
a way as to allcct the intensity ami rale of his 
work, Mosao showed in Ida’ experiments on 
fatigue that when a subject Imd readied the 
limits of his efforts on the ergo graph (r/.u.) the 
arrival of nn interested observer would arouse 
him to renewed activity. Thu smnu general 
principle is illustrated by Lhe puce-in liking 
which is practiced in various forms of racing. 
The highest speed of a bicycle rider is obtained 
under conditions which arouse him Llirough 
coin puli lion, The best uLlijnlic records arc 
made uiidiu 1 conditions oT nodal slimulalioii. 
The principle, thus ilhiHlrnLed is of iiupnrLamm 
in educe thin al discussions, because the work of 
the school iu in largo measure uuiulucted under 
cundiLious of competition. How to rnguhiLc 
flitch competition in order to secure a maxi¬ 
mum advantage williouL overexciting Lhe in¬ 
dividual or reducing his independence and per¬ 
sonal initiative arc mat Lera which require Llio 
greatest attention oil the part of teachers. In 


general it should lie said Lluit no eiinipidiLiim 
Bliouhl hn carried Lu the pniiil where it becomes 
the chief aim of Lhe student Lu excel his cuin- 
poljlnrH. CmiHiiouHm^H of snciul rivalry should 
therefore be regarded as iv danger signal, while, 
im the oilier lumd, mime I'uimrimiHlies.H of mm's 
rivals is mi eiiLirely legitimate niidive with 
which Ln arouse mic’n energies. tMI.J. 

Krforcncca: — 

Kiiiki'atilii k, Vt. A. /''iiiirhuaciUnffl p/ Child Aliirfu. 

(New Yurk. 1U()(J.) 

Mtiftwu, A. I'fttiyut’. (New York, I mil.) 

rnne-mukiaM- Cafojooiml New imtry. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. — See 
Teauiieiin, Pudmutkin 111*. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLOR. — A color 
is ciinipliMjirnUiry Ln another which gives, 
when mixed with it (uni- Chliih Mixinu), in 
curtain proporLmiui, gray, if the result is of Hiifli- 
eicnt intensity, or wliiLf. In general any eulnr 
of the Hpenlrnm hetweim ri’il and green w cuni- 
plemenUry Lo Mime eulnr between green and 
violet, (irpcu itself is unL cninplrnieniury Lo 
any cujnr within the .Hpeelrmii, bin lo purple, 
which is obtained by mixing, fur insluuee, red 
aiul blue. Some n’uuIi eoinplemmliuy pairs 
arc mil and hlue-green, yellnw mul blue, yellow- 
green ami viuhl, green and purple. H.’jLA, 

Sen Cnuin (-ilieu:, 

Hoferoncoa : — 

Jl ami win's Dirt, of I l hil. and 1‘flj/rh. h.v. Vininri, 
Howeix. \V. II, .4 in menu 'J'cxthnok of ChifAivluim, 
(I’hlliulrliiliia. JUOI.) 

COMPLEX NUMBERS. ~ A term now 
used in apply Ln munliera of the furin a I hi, 
where i sUiuiIh Tur v'--1. If a = (1, Lhe rum- 
pi ex number assumes tlm form hi, an iintifliunry 
mmi/jcr, i being the imnginiiiy syinbul. Neither 
linmo is liarlic:ulurly forluulLle. f I'hc word 
" complex ” is also unen Air vurlmiH other pur¬ 
poses, an to designate il type of fraction in 
which the liumcralor, lhe denuiuiiiaLiir, ur built 
numerator and demimiuuLor, lire fractional. 
The word " iumgiimry " is misleading, since 
l is no inure imaginary, r»r certain purposes, 
Limn me — 1 ur even J. \Yc cannot pick up 
a hook V— l times, ur — 1 time, ur 1 lime, 
and yuL all of these aymlmls are perfectly real 
in mlaiu eLlier i*asi\H. Nevertheless Lhe lunues 
hlive been iidieiiled, it ml so long ilk I heir mean¬ 
ing is nut Lnileu lilcudly, they Nerve the pur¬ 
poses as well as oilier iiJLinra wnnld. 

The aucieids reeugiiizeil Hie diflicully in¬ 
volved ill the square rnoL nf a negntive numhrr. 
Heron of Alexiimlria (y.r.) liu.s a problem in¬ 
volving ^Ml— ld-J, mul lie, ur his nipyisl, gels 
around Lhn diflicully by Inking V|ll-.s|. 
1 )iophiudii,H (i f.v.) 1 1 sis an equulinn in which 
the nmls are linugiimry, but sayn thnL it cun- 
noL be solved. Jilin,skuru fv-e.), the Hindu 
(c. 1 IDO), fllalra in Ills ulgcliru Lhnt “ lliere is 
no square rooL of a negative number.” (’ardan 
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(q.v.) calls these numbers sophistic (1515). 
The terms "real” nnd "imaginary" wcro first 
applied lo llic mold uf jm equation by Dea- 
enrLes (q.».) in 1(V<V7, 

A number of efforts were mntle by writers 
between J G50 and J.HOO to make the subject 
mure real, notably by Wallin (1I1H5), Do Moivro 
(1730), liuler (1748), nnd KUlm (1750). Do 
Moivro developed the important formula 
(lus ,r+i sin .r)* = cos iijH i tun nx , ami Euler 
the remarkable consequence Unit cos .t-H i sin x 
= c’ 1, J from which iL at once folluwH, by letting 
x — tt, that — I == e w/ , Tho ihuhL important 
step taken in Lhe direction of making the im¬ 
aginary seem aa coni utj other artificial numbers 
wna taken by Unapar Weasel (1745-1816), a 
Norwegian hy liirtli nml a Dime by adoption. 
IId presented hid famous memoir, On the ana - 
lyh'c repres cn hi 1» fin of rlhrcJum, at Copenhagen, 
in J7D7. In this he aets furl It the modern 
graphic representation of Lhe complex mini her, 
essentially as it is given to-day in nlgchra. 
Various oilier writers, ignorant ui Lhis memoir, 
soon entered Lhn same field. Of those the 
greatest was tiiuiaa, whu, in 1H31, act forth tlio 
Lheory in hfimewhnl Lhe Hiimo maiiner iih WcshcI. 

Briefly stated, the graphic representation is 
as fnlluws; XX* n^ucHenLa the axis or real 
numbers, OX being = positive and OX* being 
negative, V Y' rojimmnU the axiu af imag- 
agiiuiries, 0 V being nosilivo and 0 Y* being 
negative. The syinbulH -p, —, i, and - i nro 



considered as symbols of direction, + a being a 
to Lhe right of () t - n being a lo the left, ia 
being a up from (), and — ia being a down from 
Op Just as the sum of 4*4 aiu( - 3 make a 
number whose uliflululo vuluo (vnlue iiidepmul- 
cut of dirccLiun) is less Limn 4 or 3, ho x + yi 
leprcHimls a miLithei* whoso absolute value m 
nut the mini of llui nbmihilu valium uf x mul y. 
Tills sum in ruprmmted hy tho line OJ\ or r. 
Thin complex number may lie represented 
analytically in several ways, as x + yi, r (cos <f> 
H- i sin *), nr re* 1 . SijinclimeH one form is 
the mure convenient, and Home limey nnollior. 

Complex numbers nre subject io Llm ordinary 
lawH of operations, being added, subtracted, 
multiplied, anil divided soincwlmL as other 
numbers are. These various operations arc 
easily represented graphically. 

The subject has recently attracted the at¬ 
tention of teachers of elementary algebra, 


because of the fact tliab the complex number 
npptWB in the study of quadratics. It is 
entirely feasible Lo give a brief explanation 
of these numbers to a clnss in the high school, 
although any dear understanding of the general 
Lheory of the graphics representation on the pnrL 
of Lhe pupils is nut to he cxpccLcd. Many 
algebras at present give such a brief introduc¬ 
tion lo the theory. D. E. 8. 

COMPLICATION.—Whenever a memory 
image is so intimnlclv related to n present 
experience that Lhe miml is unable to discrim¬ 
inate between thu.se dements of cxpericnco 
which arc now nvesculetl to the timaes ami 
those which aro drawn out uf memory, a com¬ 
plication is siiiil to arise. Ail example oT such 
complication in seen in the experiences derived 
from words where iho sound or the visual 
sensations which arouse the experience of Lhe 
word cannot be distinguished by the listener 
or render from the interpretations which be 
immediately adds lo the sounds or the visual 
image. AuoLlier illustration is Lo be found 
in the example of Lhe person who sees a white 
object, in the dusk and mistakes it for a ghost, 
He dues not distinguish between Ida visual 
seiiHftLion and the interpretation which comes 
from his excited experience. It is important 
that teachers rucoguixu Lhu fact that moat 
experiences arc complications, so that they 
may realize the difficulties which the pupils 
lmvc in arriving lit a full understanding of 
what ia in the Limuhcr’s mind when teacher 
tuul child have llie munc sensory nuiLcruil, 
but LoUdly dilTemil memory images acting 
upon this material. C, II. J, 

Reference: — 

Stout, Cl. P, Manunl of Pty£)\ahou. (Now YdHi, 

moo.) 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS. —ScoNumdeiis. 

COMPOSITION. — TIig "puLLing together" 
of lines, masses, and colors to create a harmony. 

Sec Aht tn the Schools; Aut, Method op 
Tea ci unci; Djhion; etc. 

COMPOSITION.—The term 1 ' composition' 1 
is applied tn the grouping of figures or other 
objects in munling and sculpture, and to Liio 
grouping of ideas in language. In each enso 
Urn end Huughl hy such grouping ia Llm nUuin- 
nient of certain general elToeb in lhn wluila 
work. It is of the grouping of iduiH expressed 
in words Unit this urliilu lioaty. 

Though the lorma 11 rhetoric Jl and 11 composi¬ 
tion M am frequently found Logethcr, mid sonie- 
Limcu confiiHud, they properly designate two 
quite distinct phases id Lhe mibjecL. Rhetoric 
la cunnerlied with the theoretical aide, with Lhe 
liiwa of expretwinn. Tim term ''composition" 
means (1) the application of those laws, con¬ 
sciously or uuconsciously, iu spoken or written 
discourse, or (2) the discourse itself. A Lroatiso 
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cm rhetoric is a systematic presentutioii of tho 
laws of disaourse, generally illustrated by 
specimens of such discourse. Composition is 
Inureforo an art, ns distinguished from a science. 
It is, moreover, an art that is in confidant em¬ 
ployment by all normal people, either in i Lb 
apoken or wriltoii form; though the iliffcrcnea 
is very great in the skill with which tho arL is 
practiced by dilTcrcnt people. 

The four fundamental processes of com¬ 
position arc distinguished by tho ends they 
mve in view: narration, winch aims at telling 
n story, or a succession of incidents; descrip Lion, 
which aims to describe or portray, and which 
most commonly undies its appeal to Lho visual 
imagination; exposition, whose purpose is Lo 
explain; and argument, whose purpose is to 
prove some proposition. While the distiiic- 
tionfl among tlicac forms arc often convenient 
in instruction, it must bo remembered that tho 
various forms are Beldoin round entirely dis¬ 
tinct. Narration and description nro often 
found in tho same composition, Moreover, 
the methods of the two arc often so closely 
alike that it is difficult to say or certain passages 
to which of the two processes they belong. 
Exposition mid argument are often found to¬ 
gether, though the line between them is easy 
to draw, but exposition and description again 
often overlap each other, The full treatment 
of them belongs to the theory of rhetoric rather 
limn lo Lho art or comnoailion, mul finds no 
pin co either in Lho modern text hook of com¬ 
position or in tho work of tho Leachor. Of 
those four processes exposition is by far Llia 
moat common both in written mid in spoken 
language; narration comes next in order oT 
frequency. Except in literary works, descrip¬ 
tions are usually limited Lo a few words. Ex¬ 
cept in formal presentations of propositions in 
law, science, or the like, arguments seldom 
proceed beyond a few sentences. 

Composition looks rather to the end to ha 
attained, i.e. the effect lo be produced, than 
to the employment or the practice of any one 
or these Lype Tonus of writing, though the laws 
or each must oUcn he consciously used by Lhe 
writer. In scientific exposition or in serioua 
argument, however, it is necessary to aclhera 
more closely Lo Lhe Lype. 

The Teaching of Composition, — Within Lho 
past twenty-five years the art of composition hna 
assumed far greater importance than before. 
So long na Lho ideals of classical uLudy ruled 
the fidiouls, ami culLuro was thought Lo come 
nincipally from a knowledge of Greek ami 
Latin, expression in English wna neglected by 
teachers. With the breaking away from tho 
elnssical tradition, and the mcrcusGtl recogni¬ 
tion of the educational value in Lhe study of 
modern life and environment, Lho minds of 
teachers turned more and more toward in¬ 
struction in Lhe mother Longue, The begin¬ 
nings of Lhe movement go back, indeed, to the 
days of Franklin and Jefferson. Hut the 


general movement even in some nf Lhe moro 
backward schools cannot he said to have be¬ 
come established before 1885. It is now usual 
to find composition given a large share of the 
time oT tho program, mul taught as n vital sub¬ 
ject rntlicr than in the occasional mul per¬ 
functory fashion of former days. It is now 
recognized as a subject uf the greatest utility, 
inasmuch ns every one depends for his pleasure 
and success in part upon his ability to express 
his ideas ngrucably mul effectively. It eon- 
flu ces Lo clearness and definiteness in one’s 
thoughts, Lo cure in ordering and expressing 
them. To have tried conscientiously to say 
tilings well helps in Lhe appreciation of things 
well said, and therefore nulls Lo the enjoyment 
of literature. And command or one's native 
speech puls one into closer Loach with Hid 
social and national lire about him. fiuch mo 
the principal luguincnts by which llm present 
important place of coinpusilicjii is defended. 

Especially noteworthy are Llm changes in the 
methods of Instruction. Theory has given 
place Lo practice: it is fully realized that ono 
can learn to spent and wriLo only by speaking 
and writing under sliimilus aiul guidance. 
IlhctoTienl rules are worLh ( nothing except ns 
anplied. The earlier Leucdiing aimed at a sort 
of lifeless accuracy. Verbal and grammatical 
correctness, propriety in spelling and punetuu- 
Lion were Hiillicient, The pros cut-day Leaching 
or the better sort judges the child's efforts not 
only for these tilings, Imt for Lho interest and 
general effee Li venous of Llm whole composition, 
lias he done lid Hi Lhe subject wlint he .should 
have been expcehal to du? Does bin coin- 
position show that lie lias remembered and 
thought; Unit he Inin ordered nnd arranged? 
■Such is Llm Blamlanl now set up, adapted 
though it must be lo llm child's nee ami capacity. 
In accordance with these hliuidards Lhe train¬ 
ing is not in the leaner units of words and sen¬ 
tences so much nB in paragraphs and whole 
compositions. 

Through Llm influence of modern linguistic 
scholarship another influence is slowly working 
its way into Die schools. Under the older (and 
erroneous) conception of language ns u fixed 
and absolute thing, teachers oUen net up a 
rigid ^Lamlai'd of grammatical and rhetorical 
propriety that could miL lie justified either 
from liLemturo or from llm speech id a largo 
body of educated people. This Hlumlard, 
under which must teachers of llm present day 
were educated, is slowly giving way before Lho 
conviction that n ciunsidenihio latitude must 
lie allowed in the choice of wolds mul exiirrs- 
siuns; the conviction tlml it in ofLen impossible 
In say, an between two expression*), Unit one is 
right and the other is wrong. 

Move and moro Lhe tendency is to have Llm 
pupil write nf the familiar and concrete, of Lho 
things wiLliin his own daily experience, instead 
of the abstract and remote. It is realized Lhat 
he enn learn Lo write and speak best when 
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dealing with simple and familiar things. Such 
material commonly includes also Ida school 
work in oLhcr subjects Lhrui English. Tliomea 
drawn from his rendhiga in liLi?ruLuro nmy well 
bo included, hub iiuihL Ijd chosen with enreful 
reference to Lho liniUnlionfl of children's minds. 

OompomLioiL is recognized an a difficult art, 
involving, ns it dona, hot only llu> exproftsirm 
or idem, (ml the gathering ami arrangement of 
them. Ho fnr ns possible Lneun two Lusks should 
lie divided* When Lho subject ia chosen, it 
should lie wurked over and discussed in various 
lights, until Lho pupils can talk of it wiLh so mo 
degree of freedom. Tlin writing should bo 
begun only after Lho pupils have gained some 
confidence in Lheir aliiliLy in talk of the nubjeetj 
gull, in tho later years, arc able Lo cm Lime it 
with a fair degree of clearness. OuLlinca made 
by the pupils themselves arc an aid to both 
confidence and cloar thinking. 

In Lho elemontnry school Lhe work in com¬ 
position may ho cosily carried into other school 
aLudioH, inasmuch as they nro usually all taught 
by the same teacher. In Lho high school, 
however, Lho divorce between English com¬ 
position and other suhjecLH is an evidence that 
our systems m e Htill imperfect. As long as Lho 
pupil spcnlis and writes carelessly in oilier de¬ 
partments, so long will Lho work of the English 
teacher fail Lo form good hiibiLa. Not until 
all teachers cooperate can wo hope for Lho best 
results aLLaiiiidila. 

As to Lho Lime uf beginning the training in 
composition, and an to'Lho amount to lie re¬ 
quired, there is nidi considerable divergent 
bulh in theory anil practice. In tmme schools 
no work in formal wriLLcu composition is tlono 
earlier than the Lhinl year; in oLhers Lho pupils 
write simple reproductions of tihurL and aim [do 
stories in the first year. It is as yet unproved 
which ia Lho heLLer plan, JUiL there is general 
agreement that in these early years nil tlm com¬ 
position work should bo aa easy anil spontaneous 
as possible, It is to he remembered that the 
oral work done even in those first years ia also 
composition. As Lo lho quesLiou of how much 
writing should he employed there nro again 
differences of opinion. In general, however, 
it is agreed (1) that abort exerciser are better 
limn long, for tho long ones tend to produce 
either discouragement or prolixity; (2) Llmt 
some writing should ho done every day, lho 
subject often lining drawn from some of Llm 
school studies; and (;i) Llmt, if eon sis tent with 
Lhe foregoing rule, Llui pupils should not writo 
illuro Lhmi Llin teaehur has time Lo rmul, 

This loads naturally to Llm riuostinn of 
criticizing the pupils’ efforts in expression. 
Tho oral work should be carefully watched. 
Errors and caiclens-iin.HH alike should he cor¬ 
rected, generally when made, cxccpL when such 
inLemipliuu iutmTnres with the pupil's think¬ 
ing, Tho criticism of the writLon work is the 
only means of insuring its c ITee Live ness. A 
few general principles, naw commonly necepLed, 


may be stated, Pupils are to he luadn ns much 
ns pqflsiblc sclf-critical and adf-hiflpfiil, though 
cam must ho Laken not Lo develop their sclf- 
criticism to Lhe puiuL of iiihibiLion. They 
must bo held rcHponaiblo for things once 
learned. Generally the written work, after the 
teacher lias corrected iL, should he returned 
to Lliom, hn worked over by them, and again 
submitted for inspection; far ir Lho criticisms 
iniulo nro not applied, they arc useless, Work 
obviously aiu'olcas in form and matter should 
not lie accepted, if the Leachcr would havo tho 
pupil's respect and value the subject. Hut 
the criticism must not stop with these more 
mechanical mat tors. The work must he judged 
for its ideas. And, sneaking relatively, tho 
pupil must he led gradually to value his and 
oLhcr work for the ideas he has got into it, 
aa well ns for the clearness and effectiveness 
with which tho ideas ara conveyed. For Lilia 
there is no hotter means thau reading the coin- 
lositions aloud, having tho class ns a whole 
iclp in passing judgment upon each other’s 
performances. In all the work of criticism tho 
toucher's true function is not that of the fault 
finder, hut oT the stimulating and helpful guide, 
If freedom and accuracy arc to be attained, 
there must ho a certain amount of drill, Fre¬ 
quent practice in dictation will help in giving 
conlrol and facility over lho forma of words 
and sentences. Of considerable value also is 
pine Lice in saying the same thing in different 
ways. Ill brief, the work will bo effective in 
proportion bo the teacher’s akill nod resource¬ 
ful ness. 

Moat oT the general principles Llmt apply to 
Lho work in the elementary school apply also 
Mnfafu nnrfamfis to the high school, As has 
berm Haid above, the high schools, like tho 
elementary, have given prominence to the work 
in composition in recent years. This is due in 
part to the demands of tho colleges Llmt Lheir 
studcnls in list, at entrance, give evidence of a 
good caurso in English, and in a greater degree 
to Lho belief, on Lhe part of the high school 
teachers themselves, in tho value of finch in¬ 
struction. It is especially to be noted tlmt 
those high school courses which are not directly 
preparatory to collogo commonly give more 
Lime Lo instruction in English Limn is contained 
in the college preparatory courses. For a con- 
Mderuhlc period Lho desire Lo unify Lhe course 
lu English, and especially the lilcruluro and 
composition, led to forced relations llmt worn 
not lu Lho advantage of ciLiter. Pupils worn 
required to write Luo frequently on llLcrury 
subjects Llmt were beyond Lheir grasp, wiLh tho 
result lluiL the compositions were insineero and 
rutile, and Lhe pupil's love of JiternLurci hin¬ 
dered rather than helped. At the last meeting 
of lhe National Conference on college oulranco 
requirements In English [1009), in which both 
college and high schools were fully represented 
a report was adupted which, it is hoped, will 
Lend Lo put the composition work on a sounder 
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basis. One of its most important recom¬ 
mendations was tlmt a coiihi elern-lilo port of 
the composition writing should bo upon such 
experiences na epmo withiJi Ihc pupil's daily 
life mul observation. That llio report was in 
harmony with the judgment of the bout Leadiera 
appeared from the way in which it wiih received. 

F, T, R. 

See Coixeof; Re«ujuemknt« fou H.vrnANrK 
in English; Liteiutuhe, English; IIhetdiuu, 

Heferencoo ; —■ 

CahoeNteii, Uakeii Axn Scott. TJui TtnrJrinii i if J5no> 
liali, (London nml New York, illOJ.) 

Ciiujid, P. Tho Trucking of HnOUah. (New York, 
10D2.) 

Harviiril CoIIchc. Jieporia on Compatifitm nnd Rhetoric, 
^CniMirUee, ViiUJi, and latec.1 

JTiflcnfi/ Knira of School awl Colhgc JiwoUah. (f‘am- 
liridge. IHUQ.) 

IFeiiiuck, 11. Methods of Teaching [Historic. (CJiiciiBe, 
IHUfl.) 

LAtrniE, LnnQUnQa mi rl Luiffiii'a/i'c Melhwt, (Kilin- 
liurnli, ifioa.) 

TnuiiDBn. Papers Jn the Acuthiny (SymniHP), lid lira- 
h‘an, Kducniiannl Review. mid ArJIfloi Acrira. 

A full liihliogmiiliy ti[i La 11)09 i ,h given in (’nrpenlrr, 
linker nnd ScoLl’fl The Teaching of JSnglUh, e-ilea 
abova. 

COMPOUND NUMBERS. — Thin U a term 
Unit Ims long been used in arithmetic to denoto 
numbers in which several diffturcnl denomina¬ 
tions enter, as in the ense of 3 ft. 7 in., nr 2 hr, 

3 min, 48 see. Such numbers tiroso from the 
iicccasity among the ancients of avoiding 
Tran Liana ( 7 , 11 .) j which were tlm rUi milling block 
of all antiquity. Instead of writing 2 J ft., 
the person unfamiliar with fractions could 
write 2 ft, 0 in., ami so for similar cases. (Sco 
Mkasuiies.) The same effort in sum in Llic use, 
by scientists, of the sexagesimal fraction. (Sno 
Fn actions.) With the rise of Llio Arnbio 
noLnlion (sec Notation) in Europe, from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centm , ii!S l Lhe writ¬ 
ing of fractions bee nine more simple, and with 
the invention of the decimal fraction Llio use of 
compound numbers becomes less imperative. 
For the last 300 years, therefore, these forma 
have gradually lost their sLamling. The adop¬ 
tion of the metric system in the nineteenLh 
century, in a large purL or the civilized world, 
rendered practically obsolete a considerable 
part of the work in compound numbers. 
Therefore, at the present limo in America, we 
have only feet anil inches ns the universal ex¬ 
ample of a compound number. Wo rarely 
hear any more of gallons ami quarts Logoi her, 
or of yards and TeeL, or uf miles anil rails, or 
uveii'Of pounds nml ounces. Meal, fur exam¬ 
ple, is bought by Lhe pound, lmlf pound, ami 
quiurlor pound, nnd not by the pound and 
ounce, and similarly for other commodities. 
As a result of this Landemey the leaching of 
compound numbers is at present less fuiniidalde 
than it was in the nineteenth century, With 
Lhe exceptions of expressions involving Lime, 
numbers involving more Limn Lwo deiiontinn- 
tiona aro practically eliminated. The four 


fundamental operations aro therefore mliurnd 
chiefly to numbers involving foot and indies, 
time, and enough oilier dciimmiiuliunH to give 
some practice in Lhci use uf Hu* In bleu. 

d.e. a, 

COMPOUND TONE. — Whenever two 
rates of so mul vibration HLrike tlm Lympumc 
membrane at lhe same lime, Lliurn rnaiillrt a 
compound oemmtiim. Jn the physic!ai world 
Llierc is a compounding of tlm air viljriiLions 
affecting each picrtirln of air which is sot in 
vibration. In certain cases, described under 
difference imius and sinumuLiou limes, cum- 
pouml HonHatlouH are produced winch Iiiiyij no 
parallel in Urn physical world of air viluiilinns. 
The npeoiid oharncteruf a compound miimilatinn 
in Urn Hjilmro nf hearing is due lo the fact that 
all compuuml tones and all cumjinuiul cITucLh of 
any type arc analyzed in Llm inner ear, nnd 
nervouR currunln are mml Lu Urn ciwlrnl nervous 
system corresponding Ln the various cJimhuiiIh 
uf Lhe compound- The car as an in inly zing 
organ thus rcsLnrcH in cuiihcIiium experience 
the complexity of external Yilvmlimm which 
were far the moment Tuned in a single vibration 
of the tympanic membrane nml the outer organ 
of Llm car. O. 15 . H* 

COMPREHENSIVE METHOD. — A spe¬ 
cial plan ur s.vnU'Iii fur tlie teaching nf reading 
Lo hrgimmrH wldrli KunipriscH flnvurnl Bpueiid 
methods uf insliuetUm. U is one uf the eur- 
rent textbook system* uf Lem-hing children to 
read in which H(*(!cifio steps and extensive exer¬ 
cises aro provided. 

Rc,(bidt\co :—. 

GoiiDiiN, E. JC. Cam prehen rive Jlftllnufo 0/ Teaching 
Hauling. (iWiaLun, lUOa.J 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, —Sco 
Attionpam uh, Comi«ui ^on v. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. — See At¬ 
tend a nC’K, Com ruwaowv. 

COMPULSORY SUPERVISION OF EDU¬ 
CATION-— Seo iSuimiiviKiON of Tkauiuni;. 

COMPUTE. — From thn Latin euiuprifnrr, 
to reckon, fruin com-, LfjgeLliiu , l nud pttltur, 
Lo Lliinlq mduui, nr umiut. In elenn-iilary 
teanliiiig Liu? word is vised us a synonym nf 
11 cubsulahi M (f/jr.) ur 11 riuiknii." I11 lhe Sliddln 
Agon it wiih used with pai lii ulnr ri fereiieL' In 
the rmnpiitalirin nf the. nileudnr. 

.Sou C/Ar-ENiiAii; Cumi'Utuh, 

COMPUTUS.— A term iihi*iI in the Middle 
Ages Ln drsignide Hint pnrLiim of arUlmu lir re- 
Inling to the eulriuliir (7.1’.), jiHulijeeL Lind jilnycil 
Lhe ftnine important purl in the reruiinniuH nf 
Lhe Christian C'hureli ns in earlier religious 
worship. The subject was known by various 
names, guch as computus paschalii ainl Lempiftaa 
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ccclesiabUcua, but was commonly called simply "computus" was also used ta mean an account, 
computus ur computus, The hitter spelling was aa in a document of ltHG, beginning 11 Cuinpu- 
aL ujiu time the more cuinnuJii, iih in the fulluw- tim nf Hubert Oldinnn, rcovo of CJuxlinm, from 
in# definition from an anonymous mniiUHiTipb Lhn morrow uf <St. James, in the lOLli year of llio 
uf the fourteenth century: CompolHS tml man- reign uf King Edward." H. li. S. 

tin numendfonis ct tlivliiouiH Icmmriim. It was 

entirely in nrconl with tradition Hint tho COMTE, AUGUSTE (170H-1857).— French 
work of regulating limeHhoiild Jiiivo been in Llio p liil iihu [J her; horn ut Montpellier in 170.S iuul 
IuuuIh ut the priests, aiueu they Und lusmiimul died at Fans in 1857. lie iMhicntcil nl the 
lliis duly from llio remittent antiquity. It wna Polytechnic .School at Park About 1820 ho lic¬ 
it relic uf llie days of ami worship, cipiiuocLial came the pupil and iliHcipleuf .Saiiit-Simuu, wlm, 
festivals, orientation nf temples, nml nf the va- olj.sriviiig Uie aptitude of his mind, inlMisled to 
rioiM foi'iiis nf celestial mysticism Hint finally him the preparation of a Positive Politic, which, 
developed inLo Lin? heiomns uf nsl mingy. Tlui however, proved unsatisfactory, huL evidently 
niiniiiil uuil in tin. UuTimn temples, the mill-dial influenced Lhe young philosopher, fur, in 1820. 
im Uie dmreh wall, the indimlitm nf the luiur he begun a course of lectures, soon discontinued 
by Lite lulling of Lhe hell, mul liniilly Lhe cluck on account of a cerebral derangement, but re¬ 
in llie belfry are all evidences nf this tendency, .Hiimcd in 1828, in which Lhe germs of his own 

Thu problem uf lhe f' liri.nlinn (Church was pnrti- system are already apparent. From 18112 to 1852 

cularly euinplicnLeil because it wus found advi.s- lie wan Lutor of Mathematics and examiner at 
able for it to adopt ho many customs which its Llio Puly technic School, where he lived the quiet 
converts were loath Lo samHei!, Thu great- and uneventful liTo of a Lonelier ami wriLor. 
cat nf all lluj problems uf lhe mint wan lo The chief wurkfl produced during this period 
fix Faster Day, Jl appears first in a nntewurthy arc the Courn do Philosophic positive, 1830- 
way in a work by Vielomis nf Atpiilniiia (*157 1812; tho Syitl&me do Politique positive, 1851- 

a.ij.)j ami a century la I it it appears in a Com- 1851; nml his Calcchiamc positive, 1853. In his 
pulus PwfchttUn (5(12 a.h.), possibly by CnHsiu- philosophy Llin two cliioT points are; (1) Ilia 

dor us. In CiOi a.ii. the fpiesLhm lieeaiuii so idea rif the evolution of human knowledge. Ifo 

complex as to nuisc a kitlijuh emillirt between maintained that Lhero arc; three Hinges in tho 
the English and Human eeelesiasUea. The \mX iuLi'lhwUiul development uf the race, and, so fur 
nf llie early works on Lhe subject was written as thesestages represent typical firms of knowb 
by Iheiln, lhe venerable Jink b/,t\), in the eighth edge, in the individual; namidy, the theological 
eunLury, umlnr the LiLln l)o temporutn rations* stage, in which man refers phenomena to Ilia 
A century later llnlmmis Maurus, pn/niM immediate ucLlnn or mime supernatural being; 
7 iracceptur bVmmuVic, wmla upon it, aiul m im- hqcoiuL LUo lucfap/ii/Aicnf sluge. in which ab- 
porLiint diil Alenin and Charlemagne consider alract forces or emmees are used as explanatory 
a that lhe funner wrote upuu il and the latter agencies; and third, the pwilfuc Hinge, which 
prescribed it as a hLulIy for every monastery, refers nil phenomena to the operation uf gen- 
ln lhe universities of llio thirteenth and four- end laws, observed in tho immediate] behavior 
lecnlh century I no Ui res were commonly held of the phenomena themselves. This idea led 
upon tin; subject, nml the learned iSueroboaeo him to a particular classification of the scicncea, 
(i-iF.) wrote :i LibclhtH tic mini rnlionv^ Jcind yo- upon winch, he nmintninod, the education of 
cfifiir i'nlyo computus ccvtcminticm fur the \isa of the people must lienccforLb proceed. This hicr* 
bUuleuls. The livst printed cninpulns is that avuhy ho swranged as follows'. (1) The Beiei\e^ 
of Aninnus (1-188). Tlu; diihjcct naturally of number (arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
found place bull i in the early printed imLli mo- me elm nicy); (2) astronomy; (3) physics nml 
Lies aiul in the church nmmmls. Thus Kiibcl in chemistry; (4) biology and physiology; (5) 
his Rvchcuburh of 1531 devotes ten pages in it, social physics or 11 sociulogy.*^ He further 
and tills custom explains the presence of tho maintained that in this clnssifienLitm each 
discus, 1 dun uf Lhe Julian nnd (in^goriiui calendar science depends on Lhe truLlis of all the Hcicnccs 
in the Ainmimn nriUimeUea of the lnn^tecnth which precede it, plus such tnillifs i\h properly 
crnLury. A gmitl iilca uf tin; medieval coin- belong lu it. Thus Hochdugy includes all llio 
puLiH may la* oh lain ad lu-day from the Prayer proccding sciences and adds ne'V data to thorn, 
limit of the (.'luiroli uf .Knglaml ur llie Ainci'ican Moreover, each grnuii passim tlinmgh the threo 
Kpiscnijal (^uircli. sLagcs «f thn evnluLimi of iMuiwledgi*; ImL in- 

We have mrluiii relies of the compiiUiH in nsimieh ns the theological and metaphysical 
( cmnnmii use ill present, as when wu speak of ytages arc imw pmctkally lit mi end, Llio 
a red-loUer dny, 1 ’ and when we repeal Um final, nr positive. Htivga, which ayuUic&ixcH 
rhyniu beginning, M Thirty days hath ticplnm- mul coord in at us all knowledge fur the good of 
bcr." This rhyme, first fnuuil in prinL in Kng- humanity, is the only ono that will Hurvivo in tho 
liah in 1500, appears in Aninnus in Latin, hut future, (II) Tho second part of his philosophy 
goes back ut least as far ns.S'uiTuhasnu, in whnsa is Llie direct ouLcomc of tliis conclusion; for 
computus it appears ns Sep. No. Jim. Ap. Comtu's poll Lien I nnd sociologicfil doctrine con- 
iriginla (I (do, n-litjuis muffin mm. Xi sit His- necla direct ly with tho poefitivisLic a Luge now 
fii’jrfi \s, Ft brims mill ur cdo tluuLus. The word emerging, The first Lo eein the word “ satU 
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nlogy '' lo iucludo ilia whole ut lho positive 
(lucLrina of philosophy, ho regarded miciety uh jui 
organism, with liuiiiuiiiLy iw Lho main object of 
study; social law excluding any real freedom 
of Lho individual. Ah regards education, lie 
truiglii that tlio hope of further progress lay in Llm 
economic and civil cnVighlminrail of lho grcaL 
uni la or the aocial organism, the fluidly, Ihu 
State, and Lho " Church." Anil fur thin purjiuHi?, 
of cunvaoj Hcioncc lmuA bo live chief mcniw of 
culture. Comte, however, only gave IuiuhuIX 
incidentally lo thn Htuily of educational theory 
ami practice, bis jiroimsu, miulo in Uie <'ohm a c 
Philosophic pasihvct of n special trisnli ho uh peda¬ 
gogy never being fulfilled; hut Ihu chiefpoinLa 
ofliiB system may Hurvo ah a clew lo the scattered 
fliiRgcfiticuiH found in his works. Thus he main¬ 
tained that (1) The education of lho individual 
must bo based on Ilia idea of tho J| h l arch " of 
knowledge and be ailupLed Lu the civilization 
reached in the modern, or noailiviHtlc period. 

(2) MathenialicH, accordingly, form the chief 
point of departure in tho process. Concrete 
and physical studies are nut first in Iiih view- 

(3) Education must be universal, mid no 
discrimination sliuuld be made between rich 
and poor in this respect; but tho training of 
the school must ho adapted to thn needs of tho 
uni to, while mahUnirtmg the integrity of lho 
ayaleini which, lie mud, is " runistanLly similar 
and identical. All mica Lions of method must 
be determined Accoroinf; to science, i.e. they 
must lie positive, for it in only along Lliirf lino 
tliat the expectation of fuller knowledge and 
eve at bit social cflicieucy cun bo fulfilled. 

II. D. 

Rq/erfincea ; — 

LiTTnis. Comte cl ta philosophic ltosMiue. (PnriH. 1HA3.) 
Mill, J. S. Camlo and Po&liitum, (LdiuIuii, 1HG5.) 
MujileVi J. vttfffirafe Comte (in Critical Misectlooice). 
'Waul, Xj> F. Dynamic Sociology, o*ij. Cli. Id. (Now 
York. IBM.) 

IVATsotf. J. Camlo, M\U nutl Spcncur. (Now York. 
iaofi.) 

CQN.&STHE5IA. — In certain intUvidualn 
the stimulation of an organ of dense arouses 
experiences appropriate! to aonio other sense. 
Thus such au individual on heating a high, shrill 
tone sees the color red. This is not a mere asso¬ 
ciation of memory images, but a joint action of 
sensory centers, probably duo to aomo central 
connections. 

RoJofOnce: — 

Gm/pon, P. JuVuri; fafo l/ic Human Facullu and ifa 
Development, (Lomloti, lflM.) 

CONATION. — 8cq Volition. 

concentration. — The grouping of the 

work of the school around scimo contra! subject. 
Everything in studied as a phase of this Ruhjeat, 
or ns contributing to its better comprehension. 
The core subject may be ona or the ordinary 
studies of tho curriculumj or it may be some 
more universal one, selected because it seems 
adapted to the task of unification better than 


miy Hpcciid Hiibjrul. Crjiiri'iilrulnin nmy fairly 
well bn cliiiraiiLiirizi'il uh tlm extreme type f If 
correlation (r/e.). .SubjeulH are made lu support 
crush other by being reduced to phuaen of niu> 
large, miljjciit. Thin lni'llmd of organizing the 
comm! of windy undoubtedly favors Liu- highest 
degree, of unity. Jt pvmTeds n^mtiully upon 
tin? principle tlint there w im unitary uiui of 
cdueathni which is hunt realized Lhnmgh muni! 
fimdauimlul study, a ml Lluil, in order in v.uu- 
tribute lu the aim, all nilu?r subjects should be 
miljonlihuLed In lliin. 

In general four Lypi n nf cniiiTutnitjuu may lie* 
diHlingiiinhud on the hums uf Mu: siilijecL cIiilhch 
as the corr* of tlie eiimciiluni: 

CJ) Concent ml ton rihuut hixlury is the scheme or 
Ziller (r/.LP,), a follower of Ilerhurl (r/.e.). It in 
hiiHiid on Lbe idea that the uiin of education in 
tho development of cIiuiucUt. Now, nllliough 
oLliicnneuniH tulje Llie nulijecL Hpiilrilniliug uiohl 
directly to human cbiinmlrr, it in evident Llml t 
if iL in to prove educative, it must lie given cun- 
tent by being rehded Lo u luidy id eimerotu 
knowledge, and made inlercsling; and jintmiL 
with thn will- This result in iLrcumjilinltt 1 1 
through liiHlury, which niuy hn lUfjimi) an llm 
nLudy of ounereLe elhioH, nr elliii'N in unLiim. Tim 
mduclhm of hiatory rh the core mihjeel uiifililcd 
7 iiHer to urruiign this emirm- of nlmly ancurding in 
Uiu ]dan of culture upudiH (7.C,). IaLuriilure, 
art, and even neience were Htmlied areordlng tn 
Urn yvvineiplu of hinUmeid duvidionmml. Tliin 
muLhod in especially diflicidt of njiplicaLuiu In 
Hcience, Tor it involves the Htrnly of abmuliiiieil 
fteieulific ideas lictorii we take uyi Ihnsu of lltu 
present, and, moreovor, rendmH jt exeneilingly 
difFieult Lo give either a reasouubly complete 
or practically imtful view of uny science, The 
lntler diPiciiltj' acrins, even whan the cuUurc 
epoch theory is not employed, inherent in any 
plnn of concentration LhaL unch tho liuumniHLic 
studies as a center. 

(2) Cuhccnivutum about wjivernnl science. Tho 
modern reduction of thr.huiuiiiiiuLicslur.lics lo a 
rationalistic or Heientifie Iuiaih enabled Llm de¬ 
velopment of Lho conception of a universal heIchcc 
dealing with Lhn logically progressive exposition 
of universal law. Such Diicyeloiicdio Kclieinea 
aa tlioee of Cointo and tfjmncer (77.rO are llio 
outcoiiio of this idea. They find expression in 
the scheme of concentration AbuuL wbiil may lie 
called universal science, of which each subject, 
when properly studied. cijnsLitiitis an integral 
prirt. Hern we have inn nothin so elaborately 
developed by Colonel l'arker (</.*.). IIu ve¬ 
gan la Lho aim nr education as uoimiri'liciiNive 
mtolligancB, b\higlu. Uis plun \m Wn cvili- 
cizncl as laying Loo inuehsLroKH upon the HcienLb 
fia as contraated wiLli unciul, ethical, and artistic 
iu ter cals, and uh toushUndug rather lhn logical 
than Lhe psycholrjgicnl order in the arrangement 
or tlm material or inatruisliun. It in interesting 
to note that Colonel Parker emphasized espe¬ 
cially geography, aa embodying the principles fit 
the development of which"he was aiming- 
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(3) Concentration about geography and eco¬ 
nomic Mibjccki. The Herb ar Liana in llm United 
Sintra Iinvo been prone to limplmnizo geography 
na, jinrlmjiiij Lhe prat center for concentration. 
When defined as lhe nUidy of the mirth in iUf 
relation Lu humiui lire, it Imcuinra a connecting 
link between Urn humanities anil science. 
Professor Do (Sunni) especially him developed a 
scheme, which ho mills nun of cuilrdiimlion, Ho 
would linvn throe centers of coneen Lin Lion in 
the curriculum, language and Lho humanities, 
mathematics unrl Lha Hnicuncu, and a Lliird group, 
which lie calls the economic cure. Thin denis 
with the subject ,h which hour on the mclliorln 
by which man accomplishes Ilia alms in Lhe 
world uf nature and mmnly, The elementary 
phase of the economic subjects appears in geog¬ 
raphy. It is evident that this group consti¬ 
tutes the natural nuLcome of the oilier Lwu, 
and so may be regarded as the corn of llm whole 
curriculum. In Lhis event the scheme in in the 
last analysis one of concentration about those 
studies that innko Cor Lhe nihiGivLiminl aim of 
practical efficiency, 

(4) Cona-ulrntion about the nodal life of the 

school. It is evident that while Hillers scheme 
erred in making in juhu| unto provision fnmcioiiGc, 
Colonel Parker's plan Lunds rather Lu Lho oilier 
extrcmo uf rationalism, neglecLing somewhat 
Lhe puLhulio, moral, mul religious, im well as Lhe 
historical, The plan uf making llic school 
work center about n sclioul nocieLy, which was 
lulvocaLeil hy Professor Dewey, rcHtuiCH Uichd 
factors to a leading place. .Such a m/riely can, 
ho thinks, ho nmdo fairly representative of life. 
Ilniico Lhe various special HUbjects will rise 
lmlumUy out of u deeper study of Hb problems. 
Thus we hove, not Uiih or that phase of life, but 
lire itself, us IhecrnLrnl HubjixLuf llmeuniouhiin, 
The hcIujoI sncjcLy cannot, of cuiirne, bo very 
complex fur the little child. JluL an the pupils 
grow older their group activity can evolve until 
it approximates to the typical social life of to¬ 
day. Two nUdhuila governing lho development 
of this society may be employed. It may rep¬ 
resent ill its successive phases lho culLuro 
epochs of civilization, or it may begin with re¬ 
producing ami studying the life of the neigh¬ 
borhood, and gradually enlarge its sphere until 
Lhe typical social activities of the world have 
been covered. As the Bchemo of Hiller aims at 
mural character, Llmfc of Colonel Parker at com¬ 
prehensive insight, mul LlmL of Do Clarino aL 
practical dlieioncy. so that or Downy may he 
said Ln aim at social efficiency. K N. IT. 

.Sen (Annus i.atiun; (Juia'unh Ei'ocn. 

ILetaroOcDa: — 

Ds CrAJiMd. IterlHirl nriri l/io UcrbarlUm*. (New Ynrk, 
1HUU.) 

lJownY, J. .SVJmcd mitl Socitty. (01 lint ro, 1000.) 
Lanuk, K. A ii perception, (Jlotftrm. LHItf.) 

Pahkhih, F. Tulfcs on l'cilaooyi rs, on Dullfao of ihfl 
Theory of ConeeniroUon. (New York, 1H01.) 

CO NCE NTRATIO N, PSYCHO LO GIC AL. 
— Mental activity is most effective when it is 


CONCEPTION 

limited to a narrow range of application, hence 
concentration nf ivttontion leans to great vivid- 
iiDHs and usually to clearness and distinctness 
of experience. Diffusion of attention is the 
opposite, and is closely related to distraction. 
Sou Attention, 

CONCENTRIC CIRCLE METHOD. —A 
special mellrnd ur nmnging a course nf study 
in a school subject, urn special method af Leach¬ 
ing n subject or topic. It involves the idea of 
treating Lho field a number of Limns, each suc¬ 
cessive treatment involving n more extended 
knowledge. In practice, it is quite similar to 
the lf spiral " method of procedure, though theo¬ 
retically lhe "spiral ” roolhnil involves n cun- 
LiiiuiLy in the treatment of the subject or Lopic, 
which the M concentric circle " method does not 
imply. UuLh methods, however, involve the 
idea that subsequent treatments of tJic field 
will have an enlarged scope. llnLli lnetliod.s are 
opiiosed Ln the older M logical ” method which 
attempted Lu leach n topic through one LmiL- 
nicnt, mure or less Lhurough nud final. These 
methods have heen used and discussed largely 
in connection wiLh thn Leaching of nriLhmclic. 
They have appeared in othersubjects, however. 

II. S. 

.See AiiiTjiWETic, Teaciiino ok; Sri a a i. 

Method, 

CONCEPTION. — A term describing a gen¬ 
eral princi[jle nr class as grasped hy the mind. 
,f Cbmrciitiuu" is generally used of the act or 
operation af grasping the general or universal, 
while 11 concept 11 is used for the product of tlio 
operation. No point lmn been mure disputed 
in Ingio and philosophy than the true nature 
«r tlie general. In the Middle Ages it was long 
the chief battleground or metaphysical and theo¬ 
logical controversy, thn extreme and Platonic 
school, called realists contending for lhe superior 
and prior reality of Lho universal in reaped to 
the individual; while the lioiminolisls held Ihnt 
individual Lhiugs are alone truly real, mul that 
generality is found only in tho words which arc 
applied Lo u multiplicity of particulars. Between 
these two hcIuioIh stood Lhe doctrine or moderate 
realism, which was finally the oflicinl victor. It 
held that while universals have no ncparnLc ex¬ 
istence, things avo cliarac Leri zed by common 
nopci tics and relations, so that universal/* uxist 
u Lhiiigs, and, iiidnnd, nmifur that intelligible 
cltarncLcr upon tilings which makes them miaccp- 
tilde of deliniLiun, dnsslfication, and (Inmouslra- 
Livo knowlndgci. At a Inter lime, ciiiKicpluiditaii 
wiiH offered hh n compromise dooLrino; things 
are idl particular and sepnrale, but Lho mind, 
on the basis of their resemblances, forms an nb~ 
struct idea of what they have in common, so 
that ideas, not things, not words, arc the true 
generals. While Lliia doctrine has doubtless 
neon Lho most current of all the views, in Lho 
last few centuries, it is probably the leagfc 
£TiUa[nclory or any. It involves an evasion 
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of tlin question fit issue, fur while proclaiming 
that generality ntliuhen only to ideas. it Imlda 
til a L the general idea is il.sr If Imacil rui Ihc 
resemblances or common fncluvrt nf olijoeta. 
This is cither tho clot'Lrine of mmlenitn rejilhm 
in another fovm, or else iL renders science inijins- 
aililo by denying the existence id roluLinns uniting 
objects ami milking roaeinlilmiee a nil rely 
subjective feeling. Moreover, since Berke¬ 
ley, it has linen gcnci-nlly doubled whether nn 
idea is, as an existence, any more general limn 
any other occuitciicc. In recent years Llic 
debate Iuvh shifted in part to the riucslimi of the 
naluro of law, and uniform relations imiung 
objects, and in linrL to tlic question of the tuiLurc 
of meaning (17The educational ftapceLs of 
the question arc dismissed nnder the latter 
caption, to which the Tender h accnvdmgly re¬ 
ferred. Psychologically, Uic present tendency 
is tn seek for the general in nLliUideH and func¬ 
tions rnlhcr than in existences whether nf n 
metaphysically, physical, or psychical type. 

J. D. 

CONCEPTION COLLEGE, CONCEP¬ 
TION, MO. —See Benedictines, Eiiucatjonal 
Activity qi\ 

CONCERT RECITATION. —A11 oral exer- 
cifip or drill in which tin* pupil* respund in 
unisnn. Previously it was much lined to dovolnp 
prominmaVtcin in tho vending period, Lu maalrr 
Lhp addition, multiplication, or other lahliss in 
arithmetic, to nicmomo literary aelco LIoiih, etc. 
TJic use of concert recitation or ora] class 
drill is decreasing. OLher moLhndu of mnmori- 
mlion arc supplementing the oral; ami moro 
individual and less mechanical means arc Blip- 
planting the formal, vocal responses. IU jnnst 
efficient uso is aL present found in the Leaching 
or mimic- IL fi. 

See Miswoiuzation; He citation, Methods of. 

CONCORD, THE SCHOOL OF PHILOS¬ 
OPHY AND LITERATURE. — This Uiiiriuo 
and hi many rcBficele typically American edu¬ 
cational cITort was foreshadowed in a schema 
described by Emerson in his leLLer to Margaret 
Fuller, dated Aug. 10, 1S10. lie wrote; “ Al- 
eott and I projected the other day a whole uni¬ 
versity out of our straws/ 4 to he located in 30me 
country town, — Concord, Mass., lining one 
of those auggeaLcd. After listing men and Urn 
topics which they slirniltl teach, he scenm con¬ 
vinced that " we might make a miissaul faculty 
and front the world without rimrLer, diploma, 
corporation, or steward." Thirty-nine years 
Inter, the Concord Hchool nr Philosophy and 
Literature became a fact. The aim of Lhc 
school, promoted hy A. IL Alcolt, F. ll v Hun- 
horn, IL. W. Emerson, W. T, Harris, IT. IC. 
Jones, and others, was to advance and diffuse 
philosophical and lUcrnry culLure ljy moans of 
conferences and convoraullonH. As its organ- 
ixftvs more fully bULiuI, il designed 0 Lq bring 


together a few of Lliuso purmnis wlm, in Amorim, 
have pursued or deism* Ui pursue the pallia nf 
Hprculntivc philosophy, lu rnruliragr? those 
nludunlR mid pmftwnrH tn cmmiimricnle wiih 
rath iillter wlml Limy Jinvo learned nml modi- 
Later I, and to ill list rule, by a ruimuiit ri‘fmmec 
to prielrv And the higher lilmiUirn, those ideas 
which philosophy prcseiitH." 

Thn fimL si'ssion rd the Holmnl was opened in 
Alcoll's Htudy at the “ Orchard IhniKe/’ and 
continued hix weeks (luring the mnnlhs nf 
July iliiiI Augiird, 111711 . I.uLrr the “ Hillside 
('Impel " was constructed near by, mid afforded 
move convenient 11 con mm mint imm, 1.liter mi'.s- 
tjioinj were at first live weeks, then four wrekw, 
mid ftfLer JNM two woeltH only. r JTu? lentil mid 
Inst (session, in l.SNN, lusted one day only, mid 
was a *isrviee mtmnrinl Lu Aleeu. \\ 0 )wrHimL i l- 
tives from 'l'± hIuIcn nf the Union worn muting 
the dOO allendaiiln at the firm session, one 
fmirLh nf whinu were reside ills uf Onrnrd. The 
type of students fur whom provision was 
limdo is indirnlcrl in pari by 11 tin sUdoinciiL 
appearing in the circulars; " Nn preliminary 
exaniinnliuiiH lire iiupiirnl, and no limiialiuiis 
of age, sex, or residnire in ('rmronl will lie 
pres aril ied; I ml iL i* recommended LhitL perHims 
under eighteen yemn hlimild nnL present Uiimh- 
HClVCH AS HludeiltH." 

The programs of lint aessimih cninpriMrd 
coiirsen nf lectures uh well ns many single li e- 
luiPft by YrelLkmrwu nr.huliirn. Ibuing tlm 
first five years nil her oxtemleil prngrains heJir- 
iug nn philosophy and literature were earned 
out. The sixth year was ilevoleil imiiuly in llm 
goniUH and character of Kmorsuii <I!SSJ>, the 
seventh year Lu tiiicLho'fl genhia and work, the 
eighth year to Dante and Plain, and the iiinlh 
year to the phiUiHophy of Aristulle anil its 
hearing on modem thnughl. _ Among oilier 
themes lieu tail were HpiiculiiLivu pliiloKiiphy, 
history nf philosophy, the philosophical Hyjslrnis 
of Iunl, Finlilc, Me hell 104:, and Hegel, pautlie- 
ism, psychology, political philosophy, Greek 
life, Uleratui c, and religion, ami [catholics and 
iwl. In ailditicm to the ui’R[imvmvn of the acluiol 
already mentioned, the folio wing leaders, among 
others) in American thought anil Heholar.ship, 
contributed tn its aeverul HcssioiiH: John AHice, 
John Rnficoin, Mrs. IL D. Cheney, Thninns 
Davidson, John Fiake, Julia Ward llnwe, ( 1 . II. 
Iluwison, William Janies, J. ,S. Kciluey, .lames 
MeCunh, 1 C. Jlulfnril, (L Mnrriu, Ihiiijrmiiii 
I'cirep, i\oali Fuller, IL J. Hniilcr, ami Julrn 
Walsnn. 

Tlieru wan im 11 school nr lhoughL 11 den -1 oped 
out nf these unum-H uud wingli‘ h'elurcH, enii- 
ferenocH and e Olivers 11 tin ns. Kauh iiiiml was 
perfectly free to present nml tn receive the Irtilh 
according La ita own convielinii. Tint ilia 
school was more than a local inoident. ,S)iring- 
ing from tlin midst of the New Knglancl Trnn- 
scenrleni.nlism (r/.i'.), and welcoming the newly 
developed study of the history of philosophy 
hy Amcvicnnfl, its outcome tended Lu move in 
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n certain direction. IL riLleinpleil In analyze 
[he essential hinds Unit should servo the ins wit 
life of tin* west. " In order in know wind in 
lunch mid whnt In receive wi> must seek 
U,rough philosophy liitf run; mitral priiicijiln cm 
wkiirki Llu! world — llm \inivt;rHt? — mats. Thou 
wo him* in lnu'i> LIiin buck ngiiiii from llinl, 
through all its lnumfeslaLimiH in religion, 
guyrrmueiil, literature, nrL, ueumce, mill milli¬ 
ners. . , . At a (linn whi'ii Germany ih uver- 
]itnv[?n;il by llu; iii/lucimo of Mill, Spencer, mid 
Durwiii, n'nd this fconiuH of imilerinuMn ih gcL- 
ling Hii .sluing u hold every whore. it is inL^rr.sliug 
In llnd that llu? Concord .School remworta with 
liremUh and penetration Urn supremacy of 
mind. . , . Hul it nuiHt liuL bo Hunpused Mint 
lho School is hostile to .science; dii tlic contrary 
il approve^ uinl heartily Hyinpnlhbefl with il 
iu Us grout work, which, properly regarded, it 
commlera tributary to iho highest ciuIm of ox- 
iri truno. 1 ' C //nr/irrV Weekly, Aug. 10, 1JW2. 
]i. .11 fi.) Many of the lectures wen! published 
in llir; Jouriud ri f SpvcMirv Vh\Umph\j l mid 
elsewhere, mid Griggs’ Hcries or P]ul ohu] iliiral 
CliiHsitJN may bn regarded ns a product of Iho 
association of its respoclivo uuUioi'ti ut Uin 
.school. .Some |Hiltlinutiunn by Lite school mo 
mentioned in (lie literature below. 

The positive Hervieo performed to tin; country 
by lliene unlive mid MmugliLriil HidinJurH coining 
together in thin luiiijun miimiur slujiihl not be 
overlooked. An informal organization, dis¬ 
connected with any instiliitimi, and horn 
largely nut of Llu? interests of tin* individuals 
coiiecnicd, il was an hi tens ling e.Ypi’jjjnenl at 
a summer .school before the luLLcr wuh regarded 
uh ii puHsililc, not to miy a nm'ssury, addition 
In our colleges and universities. IL also served 
u widening cdunitiumd piminae before Lhe ap¬ 
proaching organization of the graduate schools 
nf philosophy in a number of universities in the 
ile cade full owing its el use. IL was id ho ii fore¬ 
runner of Mint movement which laLer issued 
in the fonimliuii of Lhe American l J «3 T c ho logi¬ 
cal Association and the American Philosophical 
Association and similar aocietiea which erm- 
limn? its general funcLion of bringing leaders 
LugeUicr for di.scuEaion. KP.13, 

HotoroncoH: — 

(* tiling mrrl Chnraritr of K/ncrgon. (Hoslmi, 1WM.) 

Tfiv r/nucorW l.alnrrv on rhihuofihu. (('imilirli!({(?, 
Miwh, JUtU.) 

Wii.iAtmuiuY. Tie* Ulniviry «f tfimmwT Hrlirwila \w lhe 
Unili'il Stuti'H. Wiij/. (/,& Coin, lhUl- IKDii, 
VuL II. 

CONCORDIA COLLEGE, — The namn or a 
number riT i iihIiLii lirmn nr Iho Evangelical Lulliemn 
Hymidu, hicjiti'il at f'mmver, N.G., Foil Wayne, 
I ml., Milwaukee, Win., Moorehead and St. Paul, 
Minn. These inHlilulmu.H give a six-year course of 
Htuily Hindi:lcd after Lhe (icrmn.ii gymnasium, but 
none id them are parallel nr equivalent to llm public 
high school pliiH il eollegiuLo course. The courses 
are prrpimilury tu LuLlieran Theological Colleges. 


CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT. — Since the 
time of I'eslidozzi, educators have linen ramiliur 
with the maxim of proceeding from Iho coiicreLe 
In Iho abslmnL. Viewud ns n prutost against 
neglecting individual ubjccls mid ovonki, ami 
aguinuL beginning with verlml definitions mid 
rules, the maxim wan lioLli nmled and inbdli- 
giblc. Vioiv(‘d as n philusophio principle, 
however, modem logic bus shown it til be 
defective mid misleading. The mind dues no I 
begin, slrielly speaking, with concrele,^ and 
work to ward the abstract j it begins wiLh u 
blur, 11 n blooming, buzzing confusion '* (Juiuph), 
which is general in Iho kcuho of vngue, lucking 
mlorpmU' d e term i mil ion, and which is par¬ 
ticular ill the rieiihT id local mill Lem penury. 
From this, the mind works in the directions 
both of Llic concrete ami the nbaLracL; the gain 
in eon ere ton rss rep resell Ling the growth of 
definitely nmrked out imlividuality, ilie gain 
in abh tract ion, the ninre precise reengniliun 
or the characteristic quality and relation which 
makes llic individual object what it is. Lun- 
crole and nbslruct arc IIui.h norrrbilivo ideas: 
ideas Unit go coupled. Linguistically, Lhcv are 
represented by Lhe relation cd noun mill ad¬ 
jective, verb and adverb. At first sigliL, iL is 
more obvious that an adjccLive or adverb can¬ 
not exist ninno limn that a noun or verb can¬ 
not. Hul slight reflimlimi will show UiuL a Ihiug 
witlunil a tpialily, an notion without a mmle 
or manner^ is as impussilile ns the converse, 
and that adjectives ami adverbs are frequently 
o mil Led only because they are «u necessary 
and no well understood that they nmy safely 
lie assumed and mniLLed, leaving Llu 1 mind free 
to note oxplinitly only iiicunsianl ijuuliflealions. 
It would In; fortunate for both logic am) rilumi- 
lion, if UiQ word " einuTolUm” were in ns cuvrenl 
Uhc ns Llic term M u Its traction M ; for it would 
nerve to remind us lliaL the concreteness of an 
ubjeeb is nnt etpiivalent to its physical cii- sense 
existence, but represents an intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, due to combining constant qualities and 
relations (Lhe recognition of which involves 
alisLracLioii) in uniform ways. AVlial is ordi¬ 
narily cnlled concrete means anything as to 
which Lliis combining or synthetic act has been 
repealed so often that il has become habUunl 
uiul iiuLomntie. J, D. 

CONCRETE NUMBER. — See DknoMi- 
nati: Num UK US. 

CONDENSATION OF EXPERIENCE.— 
Shriiilcnge iu eoiiHpjous rnnlent, The soiisorv 
eon Lent of mental experiences tends to sink 
below l hi' level of n tinsel mis ness or disappear, 
though at Ilia siinie limn iL forms the clew to 
the iuLerprelnlinn nf lhe experience, In oilier 
words, the experience acquires a meaning, 
while lhe uwnrriie.ss nf llir.l which .supplier; l lie 
menningnn longer remains, bill leaves in itx.slrad 
un allitude ilevnid of explicit .seiiHury cunlenl. 
This leiuleney of experii-uec in [lie direeliuii nf 
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condensation is « general characteristic nf Lius 
mental lire, Few of our exp erin lines arc ns 
full of content n,s seems to be revealed hy care¬ 
ful introspective or experimental analysis. In 
povGcpltuil cx(icrii!iKtG, Cur cKumula, (sxpnmnim- 
liil analysis reveals* the fnnt Llmt porcnpbmn 
of the third ilunuunimi (depth) U largely de¬ 
pendent upon Lhn dilTercnre in Llio retinal 
images in tno two cyflH. Thin diflerenco in, how¬ 
ever, unnoticed In' favor of the moiming of the 
Lolul experience; that is, ilie iliflcnmcc is per¬ 
ceived ar interpreted as manning depth. The 
nenifory elements of the nxpuriunoo beroino fined, 
nxpiieiL awareness of the difference in thercliiml 
images disappearing- In a similar manner all 
objects which we perceive lend lu become less 
rich in sensory content ns wc Ijceumu familiar 
willi them, while mi active attitude toward 
the a hied remains arid expresses itself in an 
habitual form or reaction. Condensation is also 
cliuractcrifjtic of conceptual thinking, as may 
he shown from the distinction between cim- 
uopiual and pniclical judgments (Ilohhcnisr). 

A practical judgment in based upon the con- 
cretc revival (memory) of a former experience; 
the conceptual judgment is Imaed upon many 
former experiences, which, however, are lint 
present in consciousness except in the cun- 
denned form or mi attitude governing the 
resulting action. Experiment 1ms shown Lhat 
children lend Lo Lliinlc hi terms of Lhn revival 
of concrete cxnmciicca, while nrliilln dopoml 
more upon condensed forms of experience, 

i5, it. a 

References: — 

lUrji.KY, IV, Ci The fitlucalive Prnccsj. (Nnw York, 

ltiQiU 

JiMin, 0. II. GcncUc Tauchnlogy for 7'cfir/ii/s. (New 

York, j l)0t9.) 

CONDILLAC, ETIENNE BONNOT DE 
(I7lfi—17-SO). — French philosopher. As n young 
man lie was appointed tutor to the Duke of Par¬ 
ma, and wrotci several or bis essays as portions of 
a course of study for his pupil, Condillac 
started philosophically from Locke's empiricism 
and attempted to work out a pure senanLion- 
aliym, inrumiiining, against the faculty theory 
prevalent in his day, Umt there nre no fcuturea 
in exiicrimicu which are not present in mare 
sensation. In his plan uf education Condillac 
urged the early Lvnhdug af veasomuR ago mat 
exclusive memory work; and observation and 
experiment instead of verbal instruction. The 
most important wriLings of Condillac ore; 
LVvfit Jiiir I'oriuinc den connamnnccs hini<m\cH; 
TniiM dti* xtfmnm; Trail A (ten nenuntions, and 
Coin's rrdfndcs, 1C, D. 

RalarencoHi — 

ll\r,siM.lE. Comlitlnc, In Ericj/ckarcfli'fj Unfrmiifco. 
DewAULB. C'OJJif iI fnc ffi PsUcholtiQio AnalaiBO Cor\- 

icn\}turainp. (Paris. UiD2.) 

Wxn&n, A, JJislury of J'Jufoaopfu/. (New Yurk, 1D07.) 

CONDOUCET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE 
NICOLAS CARITAT, MARQUISE BE (1743- 
1794 ). —• Matiiqmatician, philosopher, and 


politician, Horn at Ililiimuint in France, and 
eduented by the JemiUn. lie early allowed an 
aptitude fur ma the m a ties and Kciencn, anil in 
176H be bunninn n memher uf the Academy of 
Sniumuh of which ho hminio Koerotiiry in 1777, 
In 17H2 Jie hecuinu a member id the French 
Academy, lie was uu native nuJiLrilnitur In 
the f'Jncyclnpddic. In ITrSTi lie published his 
moat important m a them alien! work, El&ntvnl 
<Ih cakul f/c.s jtrobnhiliiin. About this time he 
entered politm-s and became Awrelnry, mid 
later presUlenL, of Lite Nnlioiiul AHseudily. 
He was opposed to the Terrorists, by whom lie 
was outlawed, and ufLer remaining in eonnciil- 
ment for some Lime: he was rnughl and thrown 
into prim, where 1m died in 170-1. 

As incnihcr of the NaLiunul Assembly lie 
drew up a report on Lite slate nf education 
before 1780 and a project fur a new ay alum. 
Tim project is uf coiiHidonihle interest. lie 
had already given expression to his cdliru- 
Lionnl ideas in IHhliulhhquc dr Fhomnip pirh/ir, 
which coiilaiued five memoir, h: Nobrrc if 
ofijet tie Viimtruclim pnblifjvv; f)c Viitslrurliuti 
com mime pour ten cuff tutu; »Hur I'iuMntflitni 
ccJiiuiiuuc |niur ica hauiuicH; 8ur Vinslriiflitiii n> 
lalivc him* pra/cHJu'oiix; A'nr l'indvaction refn- 
livc dux science*. It is divided into two 
uccLioiiH, one dealing with Comlmcel'n philos¬ 
ophy of education, the iilliur with )uh prnclicid 
propumdH. Kducalion, lie held, was css on Li a I 
m a ihiimirrady; for igiujraiu'i: wnulil endanfier 
lUiuvly ami et\uaUly and lend U* anarchy and 
despoLisiu. lively idlizun slmulil be cntUlcd 
to tmffiideul ctUicnlimi la make him intellectu¬ 
ally imlcpeiulnut of o Liters, This sliunld 
serve an n lniuumun. Not only is education 
necessary for lilicrLy and ecpiidity, hut iL forius 
the basis of mondity ami human progress. 
The aim of lift* should he, umpired by u belief 
in Lho pevfeelibilily of man on enrlh ralhvi 1 
Limn by hopes uf ininmilality in a fuuiro ex¬ 
istence. To ilia progress of lmmanilv nil 
should have Lhc power to contribute, lienee 
instruction should ho universal. Lducational 
instiLulions should he devoted to tin* tencli- 
iag oC unllunR but truth, hemm they should 
he independent of all political uu Mindly and 
free from the interference of public lirulies, 
The dcvelcipinent of new truths Kliouhl be per¬ 
il lit ted, even though these may lie at variance 
with the political creed and inLei'enh of the 
time. Liberty of thought is one* uf Lfie rights 
of man, and on it depends llw uncial pvujinisn 
nml parfertiim. No religimiH or political 
ducLrine should lioluugliL, but moral hmlrurlion 
Hliould lie given, Uul Lhe SlitLi: slioulil bear 
the expenses oi educaticm, which should lie rree 
to all in all its Hinges. Not only should the 
male sox enjoy the privilege of oducalioiij but 
it ah mild bo open to gbls and women, whu 
should study side by side with hoys unu men 
not only the flame curriculum, but in the same 
classes. The education of women is an es- 
BcnLiul preparation far motlierhnud, wifohuod, 
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and comradeship of men. Condorccl wna one 
of the first to HiigRCfll a departure from the 
traditional literary education and the inclusion 
of tlic HoienccH. 

On Llic practical aide ComlorccL'n proposals 
included elementary hcIiouIh universally, higher 
elementary hcJiooIh in districts uud small towns, 
iimLiLutcA or muiomlury schools, at least one in 
each depart nun it, lyedea or colleges in large 
towns, and n Nntiuiial Society for Scitmee.H and 
Arts. On llie lnuL the rcHpumrihiliLy n[ super¬ 
vision of tlio whole system was to devolve. 
The proposals or Cumlorcel were ordered to 
be printed, but in the political turmoil mulling 
came of them. 

Into the philosophy of Condorccl it ia not 
necessary to LMiLer here. He wiih inspired 
throughout his life hy his fttiLh in human 
perfectibility, which lie elaborated in Rstq\iwnc 
d'un 7VLilDrtif htitorique dcs progrh r h I'cuprit 
Jlunmilu. 

RofemncnB: — 

Aiialju. Edition of Comlorcci't Work*. (I’nHa, ]H<17- 

Com r aVIIK, Ifintoirc Critique tlca Doctrines fJc JSLiilii- 
nUiim rii Frauen, Vul, U. (I'flriN, 1HNG.) 

Mcjiii.cv, J. f.'ririrol Af iurclffrniw, Vul. 11. (Lnnriiui nnil 
Niiw Vnrk, JHUSO 

CONDUCT. — A general term for the Hpirit 
and Lcnnr id ail the overt ads that eonHlituto 
the behavior of an agent. Ah contrasted with 
the term )■ bolmviur," the word “ conduct ” 
is usually limited Ln acts Unit have an end con¬ 
sciously in view anil that are preceded hy mora 
or jess deliberation — in short, Lo such riels 
as have moral quality, actual or potential. 
There hua been much dispute nnumg mondial** 
as to whether conduct or clmrucler Uj.u.) is 
the proper ohjceL of moral judgment. The 
iiiLuitionnl school lain always hold that inner 
motive and disposition is Inn true Hubjeet iff 
moral worth; wlult* the utilitarians have con¬ 
tended that such cnnaidcriUioiiH arc of hcoU- 
nienLal importance alone, ami that the moral 
criterion must he sought in overt acts and 
their consequences, since these alone affect Lite 
welfare of society. The .Stoics, Kant, T. II. 
Green, Mnrlincuu, represent the former view; 
Honthum, the Mills, Herbert .Spencer, lliu 
latLer, As in so many philosophic disputes, 
the controversy himhii.h to nrim* from a false 
disjunction between the inner and the nuLei 1 , 
the mental and Ihn physical. Conduct is an 
expression of intention, and inlcnLioiiH are in- 
fhinntwd by disposition, are, indeed, functions 
of diameter; since different types of cliiiruiiLcr 
will, in the same situritinn, enter Lain different 
ivhnH. On the other hand, n motive nr good 
will LlinL does noL atiivc to express itself in 
overt action is unreal and hypocritical. In the 
course of discussion, each school makes con¬ 
cessions lo the standpoint of Lho opposed school 
which go far to bridge the neeming gap between 
them, or to reduce it Lo a matter of emphasis. 
Certainly the educator cannofc proceed on any 


other basis limn Limb of tlm organic uniLy of 
comlucl and character; ho aims to modify dis¬ 
position fur the sake of influencing behavior, 
while it is only thro ugh the medium of overt 
ads ill ill he him any approach to or leverage 
upon inner disposition. J, D. 

.See CuAUAiTKii; Mon Ah Education. 

CONFERENCES.—Sec Tea canno, Tjiain- 

INC? OF, IN iSEIIVICJE. 

CONFIRMATION. — See Adolescence; Re- 

LUJIOUS IClJUCATJON. 

CONFLICT. — An important contribution 
In the working nr dynamic logic of the human 
mind has been made in recognizing the part 
played in thought by conflict of stimuli, im- 
hiIkos, and habits. The antithetical character 
mbit and attention has long been perceived; 
innUm under habitual control tending to 
sink below explicit consciousness kq that con¬ 
scious attention, is freed Lo deal with the novel 
mid the difficult. Hy a further extension of 
the same principle it was recognized tlmt wher¬ 
ever functions arc performed wiLli case mid 
adequacy and subject matter is harmoniously 
organized, there in no occasion or need for 
reflective thought. On the other hand, when 
rcHpoiifirs (practical or intcIlccLiml) do not occur 
smoothly mid effectively, thinking is required. 
Upon analysis, breaks and failures in responsive 
adjustment nre found lo he due to conflict of 
conditions or aims. When ono stimuli ih tends 
Lo evoke one rcsnonnc, while another stimulus 
is acting in annlficr and incomplete direction, 
or when inconsistent aims present IhciUHcWea 
hi mill Ln n no us ly, reflecLive thought is rlemamlcd 
in order to discover a new single stimulus which 
will coordinate the conflicting ones, or to pro¬ 
ject a comprehensive aim which will reconcile 
LUohc opposing each other. The natural euci 
and occasion of thinking seems always to he 
found in some such siLuatian. The lesson to 
bo drawn an regards methods of Leaching is 
obvious. The instructor .stimulates thinking 
most mi neoKtffLilly either hy presenting the old 
or familiar under .such conditions that un¬ 
expected diner unuur.ieN and incnmpaliliililira 
appear in it, nr by presenting Lhc new in such 
il wav that it both excites mul resin Is nflsiinila- 
fion by the old. Thinking is the "alurul con¬ 
sequence or such coullicL — which, in morn 
technical logical literature, is often called 
,r tension.” J.U. 

See I’uuiiLKM. 

Rufnronna; — 

Dbwky, J. in Logical Theory. (Clilcnan, 

1 DO 0 .) 

CONFUCIANISM AND EDUCATION. — 
Confucius was horn 551 n.v\ Ilia father—large, 
brave, and of great strength.— was 70 yoars 
aid when he married, so tlmt, like Franklin, 
he was tlio child of his father's old ngc. lie was 
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ft careful student of history, pciolry, and human 
nature (buL not a philosopher like I>anLz« and 
Chuanglzi), n. lover uf morals, with a strong 
ritualistic tendency, nml n. born teacher. He 
married at H) f bub divorced Ilia wife after film 
had borne him a son. Ho was appointed 
keeper of Lhe stores of grain and guardian nf tho 
fields, hut gave lip official life at 22, und be¬ 
gun hie career ns a teacher. At 28 lie studied 
fivchnry and music. At 30, or thereabout, lus 
visited Laolze, Hie founder of Taoism, and after 
returning to Ida native place, he was surrounded 
by 3000 pupils, from which Lime lie spent his 
life in imparling Lo Lliem Lhe rules of conduct 
and the principles of government. Ilia de¬ 
scendants live to-day — the most renowned 
fnniily in China. 

Confucius lias inspired the peoples of eastern 
Asia to a pursuit or lhe intellectual in the sumo 
way na Jcsiih Christ has inspired lhe peoples of 
western Europe to Lhe pursuit of Llia spiritual. 
q lid linn received from them the same hind of 
huningc. Ilia system of cducation, however, 
lias been memoriter, lias contributed tu the. 
development, for the moat pari, of only llio 
reproductive faculties, and 1ms dona but liLllo 
toward lhe development of the thinking powers 
— Die reason and invention. It wna oT n, 
moral and political nature, and in no way rub¬ 
ious. lie did not know men; how could ha 
now Clod? He did noL understand life; how 
could he understand death? These aro tho 
Buljstancc af some oT lita own staLemenL h. His 
highest hope was to develop a princo who 
would rule justly, and a peoplo who would live 
righteously and obey implicitly Lhe laws of Llio 
Innd. To this end lie edited Llio Books of poe¬ 
try, IlUlory, Cha npefr, and Rite, s, and wrote 
the >Snrinj? and Auiimwi. These have been 
lnada both ilia bible and the textbooks of all 
students from that time until the recent reforms 
or ICunng IIsll, which have started ft new regime 
in China. They aid called the Five Classics, 
and lnivo been studied for twenty-Lhree ccnlu- 
rica by all Chinese boys, in their homes, or in 
private or governmental schools, under Lutora 
or Loncherfl,Who have Ulema elves passed qr aro 
preparing to enter the public examinations 
lor preferment to oflicidl life. They are com- 
iTiiLLccl to memory so thoroughly limb when the 
teacher gives a clue, tho student can continue 
Lhe sentence,— as much of a necessity In tho 
learning of the language ns in the und era Landing 
of tho hook, — after which thoy arc exp lain eel 
by the inslruclor ami the aLuilcnt Htmlicfl Llio 
commentary. 

During what may bo called " the war Tor su¬ 
premacy of Llio three religions 11 (200 to 700 
A.i).), Llio "dark ages" of China, each cult 
erected schools or temples for Die propagation 
of its tenets. Tho Confucinntabs decorated 
their schools with portraits of their great men, 
the^ Taoists and Buddhists with paintings of 
their gods. It was Lima they developed Chinese 
nrt, and appealed to tho people for Bupport. 


The Taoist,! were Die alchemists and sa-cnllcd 
flciiuiLists, the Buddhists the religion in is, while 
the Confucimimts appealed to Llio intelligence 
of the people and Llinir lovo of learning only, 
except na limy forced upon them Uie worship ul 
L lieir ancestors. Confucianism conlrilmLuu to 
Die intellectual development uf Lite penph 1 , and 
Llieir establishment in morals, while Taoism 
and Buddhism were indifferent even Ui Lhu 
education of their priesI h, mid su Cun fuel unis in 
fnmlly became llie first of the three RystciriH 
and the recognized conservator of Chinese edn- 
call mi. I. T. II. 

■See China, Euu cation In, 

He/eroncBa: — 

Bejik^ud, E. Ji. Orral Moral Tcochsr*. (LontUttt, 

lima.) 

Duuulah, n. IC. Copi/un'am'fljpi nnri Taouum. (Lnii- 
dim. 1HM.) 

□ ll.BH, II. A. Grtal Jlrtiaimm of f/irj ll'urfci, (Lmuhpn, 
ft nil Now York, 111(11 .> 

Leuiie, T. I'facml Jinoka n / C7min: tho '/'fits of Cnn- 
/ircinriisjTj; in Moli.iui, T. M. AVrcrrrf Hooks of 
lhe. AW, Vul. III. (Hxliinl, LH7U--ArtH/ij 
MATUEaiiN, t». i-'ai//|8 of l/ic World. (Lmnlun, 

CONGO, FRENCH. — .SecFiiJiNcii Coldnikh, 
Education In. 

CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CAN¬ 
ADA, MONTREAL, CANADA. — An institu¬ 
tion which nroHo in 1 HOT from Urn amalgama¬ 
tion or two older Congregational theological 
institutes in Montreal nml Toronto. The 
present Lille was adopted in 18NI. .Since IS flu 
the college has been affiliated with McGill 
University. The original mid still Liu? primary 
purpose of the college wns tu prepare inhiin- 
tera far the denomination. Candidates arc 
received on the recommendation of their pas¬ 
tors. The students lake llieir lilerury n dumps 
usually at McGill and Die theological ill Llio 
College. GradunLea in arts arc given ul the niul 
of a 111rce-yenr course and Lite uumplcljun of Ilia 
requirements tho degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
There nrc five profcHHorfl. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SO¬ 
CIETY. — Sro College Boaiidh in Editca- 

CATION, DENOMINATIONAL. 

CONGREGATIONS, TEACHING. — See 
Christian Uiuitiibhh ; Convent Hihioolh; 
Parochial School System; Hklioiouh Teai;ii- 
iNii OumsiiMj Jesus, Sue Jim’ ofj Ui is dunes. 

CONGRESSES, INTERNATIONAL.—Hna 

INTERNATIONAL CuNCIMHHEH ON EDUCATION. 

CONGRESSIONAL GRANTS.—Hr.u 
School Funds; National Government anii 
IflllUCATIUN. 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. —The Li¬ 
brary of Congress, Washington, D,C. r was es¬ 
tablished by act nf Congress, Apr. 2-1, ]fi(ID. 
In 1870 it was made the federal copyright office, 
and in 1807, upon roinovnl to n Boparatc build- 
170 
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Jng, it wax reorganized with a view to national 
na well as legislative service. The building of 
the Library of Congress, the largest and moat 
Hplemiicl library building in Lhe world, wim com¬ 
pleted in 1H07 at a cunt of $0,317,000, Willi 
recent additions to its book bLuckh it Ima a 
h helving capacity of about three million volume* 
and floats for about a thousand readers. The 
library budget for the year 1001MU1U was for 
salaries SJOU, I71.K3; Ter the purchase of books, 
S108,(KK); Tor care and maintenance of building, 
$137j20iij Lutid, 3021,070.8:). There is also 
an appropriation or $202,1101) for printing and 
binding. Its printed hunks include Lhe must 
complete culluulum of United Slates. and for¬ 
eign documents, nntiuiialp sULr, and city, in 
this country; one uf the largest collections of 
the publications (if learned euciclies,—a col¬ 
lodion accumulated largely by the Smithsonian 
Institution (g.e.); mid uric of Lhe largest col¬ 
lections gT newspapers, doincHtic and foreign. 
(A check Um t of American iieirjrpapen, 1D01, 
21)2 pp, Check list of Jvnign nempapen, 100J, 

711pp.) TJie collcetimi of Americana includes, 
in addition to publienlinns dcpunlid in the li¬ 
brary in compliance with the requirement* of 
the copyright law, the library of President Jef¬ 
ferson, pnrduwcd in 1811 ((kilalopiic uf Did 
Library of the United ,Staten, 1810, 170 lip.) 
mill Liic library uf Peter Tom 1 , purchnHcd in 
1807, Among the. mere no table collections of 
foreign publications are the Yudin collection 
of,Slavic literature, 80,0110 volume*; a JnpaneBo 
collei'liim uf alimiL 1)000 works; rind Lhe Hull- 
feldL-Ivuas culled iim of Scandinavian books, 
5000 Ydluini'H. Tim inaiiUHnipt collections 
include Llie paper* of rmndchlu Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van 
llureii, Polk, Pierce, and Johnson; Lbc pnperH of 
tlie Continental Eoiifcrewi; or Ikenjamiu Frank- 
lin, Alexander lliuniltun, Dnnicl Webster, and 
ninny oilier ritalemimi. Calendars of some of 
tliesc have been published by the Department 
□f Stale; olhm by the. I.Uirnrv of CungrcsB. 
The map collections are especially rich in maps 
of America, the Kohl collection, etc. (Lnl of 
fjcoQraphicni atlases, lOODi 2 vols. List of 
mam of vhnmrn, 1U01, ll.’H np.) The print 
collcdioiiEi include Lbc lluhbnrd collodion 
{Catalogue, 11)05, 517 pp.), mid the Noyca col¬ 
lection, Lhe latter confined in Japanese prints 
( CMnguv., 1110(1, 32 pp.). The Music Division, 
established in 1HU7, lmblinhcd In 1008 its first 
catalogue, a eiitnluguu of full a cores of drain a Liu 
music (170 pp.). 

The nollcdiouB numbered in 1000: Pooka, 
1,702,085; rnapa and clmrla, 111,545; mua'ic 
(volnmea and pieces), 501,203; prinls (pieces), 
303,030. Tim bibliographical service of tho 
library consists chiefly in the publication nf (1) 
unedited manuscripts in it* possession; (2) n 
monthly calidoguo of copyright entries of books 
and other articles deposited under the copyrighL 
law; (3) catalogue cards for all bookB acquired 
by action or the copyright law, by purchnBc or 
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otherwise; (4) miscellaneous bibliographical pub¬ 
lications, 

The library is open from D a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
week days; and from 2 pji, to 10 l'.M, on Sun¬ 
days, Inter-library loans arc made in the in¬ 
terests or advanced research. W. D, J. 

RoJarDncDfl: — 

JouuftTUif, \\\ Dawgoh. Iffilaru uj Iho Library c j 

CwiQreas, Vd|. I, ]H0D-1 HOI. 

Library aj Congrcaa rrmf ih Work, 1D07, 21 pp. 
J'jilrJicrifLQr)* is.inrrJ Jince 1MQ7, 1010, 4<9 pp. 

/ieiwri oj tfic Li&rarum a/ Counrws [with MacunlL 1QQI, 

m mi. 

(Tlia hIjovc books nrn pulillslicil by Ilia XJbrnry of Cou- 

presfl, WnHhlnBlon, D. C.) 

Smai.L, lie iliicut, Ifntuibook n/ Uio A'cuj Library uj 

ConQrcAa, 112 pp. illua, (Paalan, 1D0B.) 

CONGRUENCE, — A term used in modern 
maUmmlics Lo denote various vclatianH. In 
particular, two numbers are said to be con¬ 
gruent with respect to a curtain modulus when 
Lhe renmuulera arising from dividing by this 
modulus arc equal. Thin is expressed, for ex¬ 
ample, in this wayi 17=02 (modulo 0), meaning 
that the remainders arising from dividing 17 and 
02 by 0 aro equal. The theory of congruences 
plaj’s mi important part in the general theory 
nf numbers. Tho word is coining into me in 
lliu teaching of elementary geometry ta mean 
" identically equal," that is, equal in all their 
parts. Thus, two triangles aro congruent if 
two silica anil Uio included angle of Lho one are 
respectively enual to tho corresponding parts of 
Lhe other. This use of the term avoids lho 
lax employ meat of the word " equal*” which 
has a variety of meanings, usually referring lo 
numerical measure. The tendency in teaching 
elementary geometry at present is, therefore, Lo 
uso M congruent” for 11 identically equal, 11 and 
11 equal 11 far 11 equivalent." when equality 
necessitates congruence, as in tile case of two 
equal Blraigbt lines, the word ‘‘equal 11 is suffi¬ 
cient. D. E, 8. 

CONICS, -- A name gWcn to the three typi¬ 
cal conic sections made by a plane cutting a 
cone of revolution. A cdiiq of revolution is a 
solid formed by the revolution of a right tri¬ 
angle about one of the sides forming tho right 
angle. Any nasition of the hypotenuse, ns lho 
triangle revolves, is called an element of Lho 
cone. More generally, a lino that constantly 
passes through a fixed point (the vertex) and 
constantly Loueliea a fixed curve (the directrix) 
genomics n conic surface, part of which lies on 
ono side of the vcrLex and part on the other, 
Lhcso two parts forming Lho two nappea Df the 
cone. U a plane cuts a cone of revolution ro as 
to inLerfloeL nil of the dements on one side of 
tho vertex, Lho conic section formed is an ellipse, 
If Lho plane is |mrallcl to an element, tho conic 
section formed is a /jarnEioln. If tho piano cuts 
the elements on opposite sides of the vertex, the 
conic section formed is an hyperbola. Theso 
gections seem first to have been discovered by 
Mcncechmus, a pupil of Eudoxus and el con- 
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temporary of Plato, aril to have been U8cd by 
him iu the duplication of the cube. briitusLhe- 
tics speaks of them aa tlic "triadn eT Mcnnich- 
111110 ." Tile subjecL occupied Llia attcnliuu of 
Bovcrul Greek wi'Ucm. AriaUcus blip Elder 
(c. 320 n.c.) wrote a work on " Buliil loci/' 
which was really a treatise on conies. In this 
he uacfl the names " auctiuiiH of a right-angled, 
acute-angled, ami obtuse-angled tone," which 
were the common names in use up Lu the Lima of 
Apollonian. Euclid {q.o.) also wrote n work on 
conics covering about the field of the first three 
books of Apollonius. Arcliimedua (ry.a.) in¬ 
cluded n coiiNi durable treatment of conies in Ids 
works, notably On Conoids end Spheroith, but 
did noL, so far au known, write a separate trea¬ 
tise on Llio subject. There nrc, however, a num¬ 
ber of propositions known to he clue to liinij llio 
bcsL-known one being Hint relaLing to the area 
of a parabola: " Every segment hounded by a 
parabola and a chord is four-thirds or the tri¬ 
angle which 1ms llio same base and an equal 
altitude." The grentest of the ancient Writers 
unon conies was Apollonius or Perga, in Pam- 
nliylin, lie was born in the reign of Ptolemy 
Eucrgcles (247-222 n.c.) ami studied at Alexan¬ 
dria. His work consislntl of eight " boalm," of 
wliich only seven are cxLant, four in the original 
Greek and the rest in Arabic translations, 

The treatment of conics by Llio nucieiUs was 
purely geometric, liko the LrcnLincnl or piano 
geometry by Euclid. Apollonius knew and 
proved the most ImporLaiiL proposition*! on Llio 
subject which wc now treat by the methods of 
Analytic gt'oiiiNiy (q.v.), The invenlion of UiJfl 
InLLcr Lbcory (IG37) opened a new era Tor conics, 
and from that lime Lo Llio present the Greek 
methods have slowly given way to the analytic 
treatment. At tins present time n geometric 
conics M arc rnrcly sLudied except as an in teres l- 
ing piirL of Llio history of nuiLncinalies. 

D. E, S, 

References:— 

IIkatii, T. L. Aiwllouiua of Perga, (Cnmlimhjp, 
1MK1.) 

TavujHj C. Ancient nruJ Modern Geometry of Contra. 
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CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. — Sec JoUllN^I.H, EllUC!ATMj.\AI„ 

CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, STORKS, CONN.— EHLulilinlicd 
in I.SSL by the ('oimccLiriiL fleuend Assembly 
to educate the sons uf citizens nf the slnLc in 
scientific methods nf n grind I urn, .Since lRn 3, 
young women have been admitted. The col¬ 
lege receives annual a pp nip rial ions frnm the 
flLalc and federal government under the nets 
providing for grants to such inslilulions. Tho 
college is under the control of u huunl uT irustpes 
of 11 incmlicr* representing the slide, Ihurdunini, 


and Board of Agriculture. The Governor is a 
member of tho board ex ajjicio. Candidates for 
admission must bo 15 years of age. Academia 
courses extending over two years and cov¬ 
ering that jieriud of high school work arc given. 
iSpciinlizntitm begins in the third year, and ox- 
Lei ills over three years. Cmusos arc provided 
in agriculture, mechanical arts, and home eco¬ 
no mies. The degree of bachelor of science id 
given on completion of a aixLh year of work in 
ngriculLiiTC. There are 13 profe.H.surs, ami II 
inatmeturu and ftnriataiiLa. 

Bco AaiUCULTUllAl. EDUCATION. 

CONNECTICUT, STATE OF.—One of tho 
original thirteen status. It lias a land area of 
only 4815 square miles, and only two BLaLea, 
Delaware and Rhode Island, ore Hlnallec. Tho 
state ar New York is about ten times its bug. 
In I DIO Connecticut had a population of 
1,11*1,75G, and a density of population of 230 
icrsona per HC|iinre mile. IIuL three stales 
tad a greater density^ For ariinmrsLnrUi ve pur¬ 
poses the Btalc ia divided into B counties, 
chiefly used for judicial purposes, and Hiene nro 
in turn divided into 108 Umviih, These towns 
correspond, iu a goneral way, Lu a woaLcru lowu- 
ship, In ninny of the Loiviis tho lutal popula¬ 
tion ranguy from 500 Lo 800 inhabitants. The 
cities are soineLiincS conducted us a part of Llio 
town form of government, mid Hometimes they 
aro independent districts wliicli havo been 
segregated frnm the town. 

Educalional History.— In the beginning 
two distinct colonies were established in (.ton* 
ncclicuL,— CmmuclieuL colony (1035), with 
Hartford as iLs leading town, anti New llaven 
colony (1G3S). wiLli New IIuven iih iLs leading 
Luwii. Schoula of sonic kind were established 
some Lime after the arrival of the early colonists, 
each colony acting iiulepmuleutly. The first 
code of laws of CtouiicclicuL colony (1050) re¬ 
quired every Lowji containing 50 families lo 
" appoint one wiLliin Llieir town Lo tench all 
such children as slmll resort to him, to read 
and write," ami every town of 100 families 
to "set Up a grammar Hchool, the masters 
thereof being able to iimlruct youths so far as 
Lhoy may be fiLlail for Llic university," mul 
dime Led lhaL the Loacbers ahould bn paid either 
by the pai'niils or nuwLera uf ±uich children, 
or by the inhabitants in general. The New 
Haven colony code uf 1055 made it the duty of 
puienl.H and masters to tench children junliqi- 
pmitiriM to read. In IOIITi Llio two volumes 
wore united, and the ('omn client rude hecanio 
Lhn law for Lbu united ciilmiioa, In IfdlO four 
counties were organized, — Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, anil Fairfield, ami in 
1072 the grnmiuar school requirement was 
chnnged to one such school in each country 
town, ami (100 acres of land was granted Lo 
each counLy for the benefit of aucli a aeliool, 
In 1G78 Lhc requirement for an elementary 
school was changed from 50 to 30 families. In 
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1000 the general cuurL (legislature) granted 
£00 yearly to the grammar schools of New 
Haven and Hnrlfunl, mid in 1G03 ouch of the 
two remaining schools received £30. Despite 
these niLliei* re murk abl o early Inws and the 
watchfulness uf the courts, ninny children were 
growing up in ignorance, and in 1IIU0 it was 
lniule Lkic duly of the grand jury Lu visit, ilL 
IcuhL once a year, each family suspected of 
evading Llio law, and parents nr inuxLcrH fnmid 
guilty were to he fined 2()tf. for each neglected 
child or scminl. In 1700 n town lux for 
Bchouh wa h levied lu llui fuvm of a Law uOdering 
Lliat 40*. uii tin* £11)00 (2 mills), to be rained 
by additional Laxaliun, lie paid fruin the treasury 
of the colony Lu lliu.se towns which maintained 
Llicir hcIiuuIh according to hiw, and in proportion 
Lu their respective tax lists and pulls. Any 
deficiency in funds was Lu be made up from tho 
income from school bequests, if any existed, 
nml afLer that by tin* town and parents, in 
eriual pruporLions, unless otherwise ordered. 
This law was changed to read 10s. hi 17/51; 
20s. in 1700, and restored Lu 40s. in 1707, and 
then remained in force uL Lhot sum until 1820. 
In 1701) every town or 70 families was culled 
upon Lo main Lain a Hchuul for 11 nuiulhe each 
year, and all smaller Luwiih fur 0 months. In 
1712 Lhcse reipiirenieiiUs were extended to all 
parishes, or HoeieLius, into which a mimher of 
Lowns had been divided for convenience in 
worship. The law uf 1700 redacted these 
jirovinioiiH and codified all Helmnl Ijlwh then 
m force, rind declared that tlm fund, derived 
from tin; sale of the hcIujuI land in north¬ 
western L l umm?Lieul in 17713, hIujuIiL ho a per¬ 
petual fund for llm support uf schools in Llio 
iliJTerent Ltiwns ami societies. 

In 17 H tli 12 firsL law rclnting Lo supervision 
was enacLcd. This directed the selectmen of 
each town " to inspect tin; stale or all such 
y liIkiuI.r as arc npnninlml in said town, from 
Lime lo time, and particularly once in each 
minrLnr of the year, , . . and to inquire into 
the qualifications of the masters of such schools 
and llicir diligence in nUcmling to Mw service 
of said seliouJs, LugeLlior with the proficiency 
of Llio children under their enre." This law 
remained in force until 179H, when each school 
society was required 11 Lo appoint a sui table 
mimher of persons, nut exceeding nine, of com- 
pcLenL skill and loiters, to he overseers and 
visitors of schools," Lo whom was assigned llio 
duly of examining teachers, approving their 
work, making rules und regulations for tho 
schools, and directing Llm “ instruclioii of 
youth in letters, religion, morals, and lnnnnm 1 ' 
In JNfid, mi the uhnlilinii of the school societies, 
Llio duty of a]ipoinLhig school visUorH was given 
Lo the towns. 

In 17H3 Llio public lands belonging Lo Lhc 
colony, lying in wluit is now Lhc northwestern 
part of LIk* sLulc, were set apart Lo form ii per¬ 
manent .sehunl fund, the proceeds of these lands, 
cerium resown lions excepted, lo he distributed 


among the diflerent towns in proportion to 
Llicir Lax lists. All parishes and aocictica wore 
to receive their due proportion, nnd on tho same 
basis. The "school society funds/ 1 taken 
over by the towns on the abolition of the 
school societies in lflIUi, nnd now known as 
local funds, had Choir origin chiefly from the 
sale of these hunk Thu ComiecLieuL School Fund 
(sco under Suuuoi. Funds,), which for half a 
century was Lhc main mipporl of Llic schools, 
came from llio sale of Llic so-called WosLcrn 
llcscrvc. Tho colonial charter of Connecticut 
granted lo llic colony a strip of lautl west to the 
Pacific Ocean. A porLion oF this was ceiled 
lo Pennsylvania, and the remainder, wiLli Lhc 
exception of a reserve 120 miles long in liurlh- 
c us Lorn Ohio, was coded to the United .States. 
In 1705 thin reserve was Bold for 31,200,000, and 
this sum was «(*L aside as a permanent school 
fund, the in conic to he distributed among 
tin? school societies in existence or to be formed, 
though by a two thirds vole the income might 
be used by the societies Tor the support of the 
Christian ministry or public worship. IIv 
careful management the fund was increased lo 
over 32,000,000 by 1849, nnd it has remained 
at about ibis figure ever since. The first 
incomo was distributed to llic societies in 179U, 
oil the basis of llio taxable properly nnd polls, 
but since 1H20 it lias been distributed in pro¬ 
portion Lo tho number of census children 4-10 
yenro of ngc. The income now worth only 
about 50 cents per census child. In 1830 Lhc 
United ,Slatcy Surplus Jlcveiuie fund was dis- 
Intuited, Connecticut's share being 3704,070.01. 
Of this Amount one half was devoted lo edu¬ 
cation and loaned uul to lhc lawns, and ib 
locally known as Llio Town Deposit Fund. 
Much of it lias been lost, ami to-day remains 
only ns a perpetual obligation, for which the 
towns tax Micmsclves annually lo pay the 
annual interest. 

In 1700 the beginnings of the district system 
(y.e.) were made. Each town and parish was 
authorized to subdivide inLo districts of con¬ 
venient size, and. to mamlaiu whatever number 
of schools scorned desirable. At first these 
districts were mere subdivisions of tho towns, 
but in 170-1 their separate existence was rec¬ 
ognized by a law which enabled them Lo 
locate schoulhouses, levy taxes, ami appoint 
collectors. In 1700 they were permitted Lo 
choose clerks and treasurers, and in 183D they 
were recognized as bodies corporate nnd were 
authorized to elect Llicir own committees. 
In 171)5, 170S, and I7U0 laws were passed by 
which parishes or societies were similarly in¬ 
vested wiLli full control over schools within their 
limits, and were designated by the new name 
of "school aoeieties/’ In 1850 nn effort was 
made to undo this ncLion and to return Lo the 
town bnBia. Ill this year Llic M school societies ” 
were abolished, and their powers and clulies 
were transferred Lo the towns. In 1805 towns 
wove authorized lo consolidate all of lhciv 
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dietricta under town management, by a majority 
district voto, and in 18110 the towns weru per¬ 
mitted to consolidate by vote of the town aa 
a whole. A liLLlc over aim half of the towua 
had voluntarily abandoned the district ay at cm. 
by UJOD, when on the recommendation of a 
special educational commission it waa entirely 
ahoiisbetl by law. 

The law of 1705 with regard to the school 
fund, and the low of 1709 appointing nchool 
visitors and establishing supervision, practically 
revolutionised the system. Tlio old county 
grammar school law of 1072 wns repealed, 
though permission to form schools of higher 
grade than elementary was given. The new 
school fund soon produced so large an income, 
that, in 1820, a law was passed relieving thu 
towns of the necessity of longer levying the tax, 
first required in 1700, as soon as the income 
from the school fund reached $02,000, This 
came to paBS in 1821, and from that date until 
1839, when a district Lux for current expensed 
was permitted, nml until 1854, when the town 
tux was restored, the chief reliance of Lhc dis¬ 
tricts for funds was the income from tho school 
fund and assessments. The hitter were au¬ 
thorized in 1010, and were levied on each bond 
of a family in proportion to the number of 
pupils sent to school ami the number of days 
attended by ouch. 

The constitution adopted in 1810, supersed¬ 
ing Lhc cDlnninl charter of 1G02, contained only 
n short section on education. The charter of 
Yale College waa confirmed, and Lhc school 
fund was fixed na a sacred fund and act apart 
for the support of education alone, beyond 
this the constitution wfts silent, and no man¬ 
date or direction as to schools was included. 
This provision lias remained unchanged to the 
present time, and the progress which Connecti¬ 
cut lias made in education since 1810 has been 
the result of good lendersliip ami public senLi- 
meilfc, and not in response to constitutional 
requirements. Tho tiino of tho adopLion of 
the Connecticut constitution was a period of 
apathy in education in all Now England; the 
large and increasing income from the Con¬ 
necticut school fund was producing cnrclcssncas; 
private schools were on tho increase; the echo□ Is 
of tho school societies were poor; the pauper 
school idea, hud found favor in a number of 
states; and a general decline in cdiica-Lioinb 
interest had Het in. This state of nffairu con¬ 
tinued well into Lhn forties. In 1838 nil in¬ 
vestigation was ordered. In JK39 a board 
uf (hi mm in si oners for common hrImioIh was es¬ 
tablished. They were authorized to appoint n 
secretary who should ''devote hi , 1 5 whole Lime, 
if required, under Lhc direction of Lhc board, 
to ascertain the condition, increase Lhc interest, 
and promote the usefulness of the common 
schools." Henry bnrnard (p.r.) was elected 
secretary, but in 1842 the legislature abol¬ 
ished both the board and lhe office. In 18-15 
the commissioner of the school fund, an official 
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created in 1B10, was appointed Superintendent 
of Common Schools by the general assembly. 
In 1840 tho first state normal school was es¬ 
tablished, nnd Lbo principal of the school was 
made ex ojjicia Superintendent oT Common 
Schools. This put Ilenry llarnard back into 
office, a position which he continued In hold 
for the nexL six years, In 1805 the Stale board 
of Education was created mid mpiiral to elect 
a sucretary, niul this form of NLutn supervision 
hns continued ever since, .Since 1950 the 
progress of the schools uf Connecticut 1ms been 
steady* and marked. In 1954 an obligatory 
lawn Lax oT 1 conL on Lhc $I0U for a chords was 
established; in 1850 tho 11 school societies" 
were abolished; in 1805 towns wore permitted 
to return to the town system; in 180H thu town 
lax wub ordered Increased sufficiently to make 
tho nchoolfi free, thus abolishing tho rate bill; 
in 1874 the first state appropriation of 50 cents 
on census was made to Liu* towns fur schools, 
in 1872 the sum wan raised to 51.50, ami since 
then it has been raised to S2.25; in 18H2 a com¬ 
pulsory education law wuh enacted; in 1884 
tilalo examinations far general HLaLo teachers' 
cor Li fie a Lea were instituted; in IHH5 evening 
schoolH were provided fur; in 1H80 UicoHlnlilitdi- 
monl uf kiiulcrgarlniiH was permitted, ami Iuwh 
regulating the luiipluymont of children were 
cnacLcd; in IK80 town fmpmdshm, nml in 1111)3 
Lbo consolidation of Iijwiih to form mi per vinery 
unions, with Htutc aid hir Liu? salary uf the 
fiupormteiidiml, were permitted and provided 
fur; in 1KK8 private schools were required to 
report Lu the alale; in 1807 Hlnle uid wuh 
granted toward the payment of high school 
tuitiun fees for pupils from towns whore no 
Inch school is muinLuiiied, and in 1003 slide 
aicl toward llie payment of tho transportation 
ol such pupils was grunted; in 1003 important 
legislation was enacted whereby the tax rale 
in poor towns is equalized down to 4 mills and 
Iho advantages of education lire equalized up 
to S25 per pupil in average daily attendance; 
in 1U0D this was changed to n graded system 
whereby the aid was granted to a large range 
□f lawns; ami in 1007 important siuLe aid 
was granted Lo assist in the establishment of 
good trade schools. 

Present School System,—The present school 
system of Connecticut in organized ns fol¬ 
lows: At the head id Lhc system Is a Stnlo 
Hoard of HdueaLiun, uunipoHrd uf llm Clnvonuir, 
Idea ten an t-Ciovnr nor, mul Womdary id Urn 
board, ah ex officio liiomliorN, mid fiiur ijLIiuvh, 
appointed by Urn general assembly fur fmir-ynur 
Lnrmu, one going out of nfiice each year. Mem¬ 
bers arc eligible for reappointment, lull iiiuhI 
bo elected one from each congressional district 
of the stale. This board appoints Uio Secre¬ 
tary and fixes his compensation, and Lhc Hecrii- 
tnry acts as lhc ex ecu Live officer of the board, 
and virtually as a .Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the stale. The .Stale board 
of Education Inis general super vision and con- 
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Irol nr the educational interests of tho state; 
niny designate textbooks for uhc in the schools; 
prepares nil blanks and school registers; may 
examine teachers under rnich plan na it may 
deem IjgmIj and may grant certificates valid 
in the entire state; prepares means for making 
eyesight testa and furnishes tho samo to the 
schools of the hLjlLo; niny appoint nspecial agent 
Ln see that the laws relnLing to instruction are 
enforced: ia charged with the duty of enforcing 
the child labor laws, nud limy appoint slate 
Agents to see to tlmir on fore cm out; must hold 
meetings of teachers nml school officers nii- 
nunlly; acts ns a trustee for and firm com¬ 
plete charge or tho four normal schools of the 
state; approves the course of instruction, 
buildings, and equipment, and the teachers in 
all trade schools receiving Htnle niil; and muafc 
make an annual report to tile Governor. 

The counties of Connecticut have no educa¬ 
tional funcLUm other than tho maintenance of 
temporary home schools fur dependent children, 
which arc established nml controlled by tlio 
County commissioners, nud subject to in¬ 
spection by the Stnto Hoard of Education. 
There arc no county boards of education, 
enunty auiierintcudeiilM, county teachers' ck- 
ftiriiuntiuiiH or certificates, or couiU} r school tax, 
The next administrative unit for schools below 
the slate is tho lawn, or independent district. 
All towns are required to maintain thirty-six 
weeks of tmhuul in nil schools, under penalty or 
forfeiting all state aid, Every town having 
any local school fund must annually elect a 
treasurer Lo look lifter it, and Lowna having a 
town deposit fund must elect an agent Lo loon 
it out and care for it. Schools must ho open 
to all children over five years oT age, and may 
be thrown open Lo nil over four years. Kinder¬ 
gartens may lie established in any town, and 
limy be open Lo all over threa. Any town at its 
annual meeLing limy vote to provide fren text 
books for all its school children, and, on petition 
of twenty voters, must submit the question to 
nil election. Women may vote on school nucs- 
Lions, and are eligible for school ofTicca, If the 
town contains 10,000 or moro inhabitants, it 
must, and smaller towns may, provide evening 
schools for the instruction uf those over fourteen 
years of age, Evening schools must be main¬ 
tained seventy-five evenings each year. Towns 
thill neglect ur rcfUHO to provide proper aeliaul 
facilities forfeit to the hLiiLo an amount equal 
to tlmt which should have been mined. Any 
town may vote to cHlnhlinh u trade school fur 
thoiiistmcLimiof Uiohc uvnr sixteenyenrs of age, 
or may unite wiLh uLhcr towns for this purpose. 
Any town may employ a superintendent of 
schools, or unite with other lownu for the pur¬ 
pose, the Klalo paying half of Lho fluporinteri- 
dcill’s salary. If a town lum less than twenty 
touchers, which is Lho case in moro Ilian two 
thirds of the towns, it may petition the State 
Hoard of Education Tor a superintendent, and 
this board will Llicn designate nn agent (super¬ 


in LoudenL), who supervises tho schools and 
reports to tlio State Board of Education. The 
State Board will also pay three fourths of his 
salary. Every town must ace that its flcliool- 
liouaea are kepL clean and in a sanitary con¬ 
dition; may appoint a school physician Lo 
examine Lenohers, janitors, buildingHj and chil¬ 
dren, and to serve as medical inspector; and 
may appoint a matron or nurse. 

The schools of Lho town arc operatod aa a 
unit by Lho town school committee, consisting 
of three, six, nine, or twelve members, ob the 
selectmen of the town may determine, They 
are elected by ballot in the annual town meet¬ 
ing, and one third go out of office each year. If 
the town hns formerly been managed under tho 
district system, the town school committee suc- 
cdclIb lo all the fimctiouR of tho varmua district 
committees, board of school visitors, and high 
school com mi Ltees, which it supersedes. This 
town school committee maintains aa many 
bcKqdIs aa it ilcema necessary in lho different 
parts of the town; may close small schools, 
ami provide transportation to other schools 
instead; manages the sclmal properLy; exam¬ 
ines, employs, puyn, nud dismisses teachers; 
dolor mines the number and the qualifications 
of the pupils Lo be admitted to the different 
schools, and determines tlio school boundary 
lines; may elect a town superintendent af 
schools, and fix his salary; compiles, or has 
compiled, an annual school census of all children 
four to sixteen years of age, by ages and by 
school alLtuulnnco; determines each year, in 
conjunction with the flcleuLmcj] of the town, the 
am nun t of money necessary to maintain tlio 
Bchoala during Lhu ensuing year; compiles an 
annual financial statement and reporL, and sub¬ 
mits a copy to Lhc annual town meeting; and 
has control oT the high schools of tho town. 

Certain cl Lies, originally diaLricla of the 
towns, have been organized as special districts. 
FourLeen districts or towns have been organized 
undar special laws, in which the school affairs 
aro under the control of a board of education, 
possessing Lho powers of a town school com¬ 
mittee with cerium additional powers granted 
to it under Lho special law of organization. 
(Sod special articles cm ITaiitfoud, and Nuw 
Haven, os examples of fluchspeeial city districts,) 

School Support. — Most or lho money ex¬ 
pended on schools in Connecticut comes from 
local sourcca, Tlio lust report of Lhc Secrotary 
of Llic SLaLe llnnrd gives the following sum¬ 
mary of receipts; — 


Iucomn nil Slain fichnnl Fund . . 

Income nil Town UuptiHil Fund , , 

Income nn local permanent fumlu 
Income from tiUiLu luxes fnr achnnlu 
Income from lawn lunra . < . , 

Iiicumu from district Ukgb , , 

Inconin frnm vuhliUury contributions 
Income frnm Luilinu Tees . 

Income from ullinrHDurccs . . . 

Income from slain grnnLa far atlQiid- 
unrjc, evening schools, lfJirnriea, su¬ 
pervision nud adminujLrQUan , , 
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2.HR per ccnL 
.01) per cent 
.22 per edit 
1.0H per cent 
(10.21 per cent 
10.51 pnr cent 
I,0K per cent 
.OH par cent 
0.02, per cent 


D.73 per cent 
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The atnto givea to each town $2.25 direct for 
every child four lo aixLceu yearn of ago ou the 
census mils; $2.25 per pupil in average attend¬ 
ance aevenly^vvo cvcmnip Ln evening HuKoula; 
pays Lwo 111iids (up Lo -*3II0) of tho tuiLiou feed 
arhigli achuol pupils from Luwiuj whore no 
high school is maintained, mul ono half (up Lo 
820) of the mutual transportation expenses for 

altending; pnya one half (inuximum grant, 
SHOO) of tlie salary of town mijiuriiiLondeiiLs of 
dohoold in biiporvisory unions, ami throe fourths 
of Llie salary uf an agent (superintendent) ap¬ 
pointed by the tilaLo Hoard of Education to 
tuwim having Iujm limn twenty teachers,^ pays 
a grant of S5 per year per 100 pupils Lu 
schools for a school library, provided Lhey raise 
a similar amount for the same purpose; mul 
gran Ls §50,000 per year to towns (InniLcd at 
present to two) to help in maintaining a town 
Lnulc school, the town Wing required to dupli¬ 
cate Lhe amount given.. iSinco 1003 the bULu 
lius also gran Led exLra aid lo any town apply¬ 
ing fur iL which has a valuation of less than 
half a million dollars. In 1007 Lliis waa ex¬ 
tended bn towns having a valuation or less than 
ono million, and in 1D09 to Lowna having n val¬ 
uation up Lu one and tinea quarter millions, 
h'ucli aid is granted nn application Ln flueli 
eligihlu towns as collect and expend fur sclmola 
for maintcnance only the following amounts i 
If udL over §500,000 valuation, n las of LIucq 
mills; if over 5500,000 and lens than S 1,000,- 
000, n lax or threa and one half millii; if over 
51,000,000 and less than 51,250,000, u lax or 
four nulla; !( qvm 51/250,000 mul Im llvm 
§1,750,000, a Lax of six mills. The amount 
so granted is such as will enable Lite town to 
expend §25 per year per pupil in average daily 
attendance, Lite grant lo bo used for touchers' 
wages only. This grauL, an the average, paid 
GO per cent of the teachers 1 wages in the nidcil 
Luwns, and enabled such towns Lo pay S3fl to S'10 
a inonLli to their teachers. Only about Lhrea 
IlfLliis of the eligible towns had availed them¬ 
selves or the grant by lOOfl. The remainder 
or lho school money, aside from Lhoineome from 
permanent funds, comes from tnxes levied by 
Llie town school oaininiLLco, acting in conjnnc- 
Lion with the selectmen of the Lawns, Any 
amount expended in excess of tlicir csLinmtcfl 
must bo raised in the ilislriets. 

The total expenditure fur education in Con- 
iircLiuut during thu lust year fur which hliLtistie.s 
are available was S1 P U(1S,700. lluncd on Llm 
LuLal popidnLiim of Llie hLilLim, thin wuh equal to 
u per capita vxpoudUiiru uT §1.71) a year. In 
rxpendiLine for schools Lho bIiiLu y Lunds stimo- 
wlmt above Llie average for Lhe United SLutes 
as a whole, buL below Lluil or any adjoining 
Mull*. The average expenditure. per pupil per 
day was 10,1 cents, as compared wiLh 20.2 eonla 
in ILliudu Island, 22.91 cents in Massneliuacits, 
mid 2G.94 cents in Now York, In amount 
raised por child livo Lo eighLecn years of age 
1521.15); in amount raised, per adult male 


(S15.71); or on the expenditure Tor HcliunJs uii 
Llie 3LOO of wealth (25 .H cents at IuhL loporL); 
Connecticut occupies aIjuiiL -Llie muni! relative 
poBlUun. In moat items uf expeudiluve Chm- 
ncclicuL expends ubuut the sumo JUiiuiiuL as Lho 
states of the North Central Division, Imt duo 
Lu its much greater density id nnpulikLiun and 
much smaller pcrcimtagu uf eliililivji uf school 
age (22.9 per emit ns uguinul 2H.2 per tieiil fur 
Lhe North Central Division), Cuumudicul should 
bo able lo do much more eiieli year wiLli the 
muncy it has Hum the North Ceulrul nIuLo.-s arc 
able tu do. In increase of hcIujuI expenditure 
during tho past thirty years, Coniieeliimt hua 
been uubjLrippcd by its neighbors. 

Educational Conditions, — Connecticut has 
long been noted fur its vigilance in llie mnLLcr 
of Lne attendance of its pupils at mdiuul, and in 
the prolection of its children. The school at¬ 
tendance mul child labor laws, and Lhe enforce¬ 
ment of thorn, are among the brsl in the Union. 
All children seven Lo sixteen years nf nge must 
attend schools while Lhey urn in session; chil¬ 
dren over fiiurLcim years of age limy be ex¬ 
cused from aLtendruiec, if their education is 
an Liu factory, and if Lhey are lit work; no child 
under fourteen can be employed in any me¬ 
chanical, mercantile, or iiinuufiicLuriiig cmLuI)- 
JiHhmcnt at all, and nu child under sixteen 
unless provided with a proper nsrlifiojiLe. 
Employers must keep age ami Hclimiling fi*r- 
tifieutes nn file; agents lire appointed in en- 
forco Lhe Inw; and heavy fines iuu imp used fur 
violations. Each Lmvn is also charged with 
Uui tlwly ciC cuCurclup tUcwi laws. Tim Hchuul 
term required is long (nino months), and 
tho average number of days attended by each 
mpil enrolled (Ml.2 days) is only exceeded 
jy three oilier slates, all being in Llie North 
Atlantic group. MnssaeluiKells wun highest, 
with lflddnys, whilo the averngn for llie United 
ft talcs aa a whole was but 10D.K days, lu 
Lhe percentage of average daily attendance 
based an tho number enrolled, Connecticut, 
with 70.5 per cent, was exceeded by nine oilier 
BtatcH only, Massachusetts again being highest, 
with 81.0 per cent. 

Only five states, Lwo of Lliciu in the WesL, 
with a high percentage uf men, have less chil¬ 
dren Ryo bo eighteen years of age in the total 
population than has Online c Li cut, with 22.U per 
cent. Ncvniln is lowest, with 21.II per eeuL; 
,South Cared inn. in highest, with !M.(I per eeuL; 
while Lhe average for the UniLeil Sin ten ns a 
whule is 2K.I1 per rent. In illilerui-y, 5.1) per 
coni uf the luLal population ten years of nge nr 
over was illilcruLo in HJOd, Inil this large illiter¬ 
acy is confined almost onlindy to the fmeigu- 
ijorn clement ill the population (2(i.(j per mil 
of Llie LuLal), which has crowded into llm i-ilies 
and manurnctiLiing towns within recent years, 
In an cJTorl lo cut down anil keen down this 
illiteracy, school iiLLendaiice hutf been rigidly 
insisted oil, and to enforce Llie nlLomlnnce laws 
better all privuLu schools have been required, 
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since 18flR, to keep ft slate school register and to 
report full HLuli.slicy on nil items except finance 
tn the public hcJujdI uiitlmrilica. Atloiulanco 
jit ]irivnln schoola is enforced on the same basin 
11.4 attendance at public, hcIiouIh. Of tha LoL ai 
enrollment in nil ncIiuoIh in 1008, 17 per cent 
were uiirollnl in private schools, and 12.6 per 
coni in parochial hgIiauIh. The paronhinl 
Bcliuula, iwurly nil Onllmlip, am well organized, 
mill enroll n largo proportion of Llie childruu in 
Llie mmiufiieLuriiig Unvns, mul in Low jib having 
ft large foreign pnpuluLiun. 

The large towns mul ciLiu.s aro well equipped 
with grind school buildings and Leaching appli- 
iinccH, liftvc good teachers, pay good Hnliirics, 
mul Imvo excellent aehuuls. This Lhey aro 
able In do with ease and on a low Lax rnLe, hu- 
cnuNO of their greater wealth and dennity of 
populiitiiiii, mul lu'cmiaa of the long-catnblihilind 
uLuto policy of requiring that the school Hy.slem 
be supported largely by local taxation, On the 
other hand, the Hchnofs in many of the Kmnllnr 
and poorer Luwiih arc hiuWy supplied with build¬ 
ings or teaching equipment, imy small wages, 
have untrained LRuchum, nntl maintain incfli- 
cicJit Kcliools, because, under n system oT local 
auppurL, the hast that they ran provide in in¬ 
adequate to meet present-day needs, Of Uiq 
teachers of Lite trtalc, 2.G per cent arc still paid 
lean than S2S per month. The rural Hnhool- 
htiUHca have hcen greatly improved within re- 
cnutywH, especially Crum a wuiiUuy point tit 
view, hut iiiiiny still leave much to on desired, 
and about two thirds of Llie school Imililings 
and alumt oiui eighth of the teachers belong to 
the Hiuglu-i'uutn district Br.Uool claaa. 

Kindergartens arc maintained bv ,12 towns, 
31 towiiH mniiilaiii evening schools for those 
over M years of age, and 0 towns or diHLricla 
oiler mliuction in manual Induing, After forty 
yearn of granting small subsidies, miL little has 
been done toward building up school libraries, 
aa noL mure Llian 112 out of 10H towns report 
schools as having school libraries, and Lhe OH 
school libraries in 1008 averaged only twenty- 
live volumes to the library. The slate, on the 
uLlter hand, ia well supplied with public li¬ 
braries, which arc under the supervision of a 
Stale Library Commission of five, appointed hy 
the State Hoard uf Education In travel aliouL, 
give advice, ami am ini Lho public libraries or 
Lhn slate. Each public library receives 51011 
u year aid from the Hlale for honks improved 
by the Library ('omniission, provided the li- 
Imiry raises a siniilai' mini, 

TBnchors ami Training.—Tim Hlale corlifi- 
cuLiuii plan, by wliieli lhe SLule Jbmrd of Kdu- 
ciUinii given examinations and grunts certifi¬ 
cates, valid In any Lnwu ur district in the Hlnte, 
lias made headway slowly siiin: ils in an guru Lion 
in 1S.H1, but ho fur only ulniuL 2fi per cent of tha 
5U2.J lendiers employed in Llie slate bold slide 
certificates. The I'cnuiiiirlur of llie teachers 
secured their eortilienU'.s from Lhn local nulhor- 
iLies. Hoards of education in cities, mid town 


school committees in the towns, or committees 
appointed by them, aro authorized to cxiunjuu 
nil applicants as to their moral character, and in 
rending, writing, arithmetic, nncl grammar, ami 
in tlm rudimenI b of geography, history, ami 
drawing. If tha candidate is to tench above the 
third grade, the examination must incluclo tem¬ 
perance, physiology, and hygiene. Certificates 
valid to teach in Lho town are granted tu teach¬ 
ers jniieLing tliis teat, which is not generally 
ml in mistered in a severe manner, though the 
certifieuln may he limited in lime and to a par¬ 
ticular district, or school, if the examining 
authorities so decide. The state examinations 
arc much more rigidly conducted, anil the certi¬ 
ficates granted represent a much higher stand¬ 
ard than most Lown certificates. The *Sluto 
Board grants e or tifi miles on examination, as fol¬ 
lows: (I) atatuLury eortiRentes, on the statutory 
school subjects, and sLrietly liiniLed in time and 
to a particular town; (2) elementary certificates 
of two grades, based on an examination in 
additional subjects, and valid in any school in 
Llm stale; (3) certificates of special preparation, 
of two grades; (<l) kindergarten certificates, of 
two grades; (fi) supervisory certificates, of two 
grades. Evidence uf education ami prepara¬ 
tion is required in advance of the examination, 
and may fie accepted in lieu of certain parts of 
it. No provision exists ns yet for the certifi- 
cfilion of normal or college graduates on creden¬ 
tials, or Cot the recognition of teachers' certifi¬ 
cates from oLlicr aLilLoh, 

The State Board of Education maintains 
four stale normal Behoofs for the preparation of 
teachers, located at IIanbury, New Britain, 
New Haven, and Willmiantic, and the city 
of Bridgeport maintains a city normal school. 
About 1.1 per cent of the teachers of the staLc 
1\iwb atUuttail Htimfi normal school, but tha 
normal graduates arc located almost culircjy 
in Lho cities. For Lho Improvement oT Lhasa in 
service tha state appropriates >S3O(10 i each year 
to enable. t.ho Hlatii Hom'd of Education to bold 
teachers' meetings at various points in the 
stale. 

Secondary Education. — Public high schools 
were ninmUincdm sixty-one tnwnn mul eighteen 
districts, Besides these, eighty-three additional 
towns provide fur their high mdiuul pupils in 
adjoining towns, and nixLy-,seven uf the eiplity- 
ihrcPr provide Lnnmportnlion for the pupils in 
addition. The Stute Board has approved five 
private academics for the nUrmlnm 1 ^ of jioii- 
re-sideiil pupils Tmm towns nut maintaining 
high sidmols, mnncllring which would mil bo 
pmnissililo in mast sLulcs, Any town miiy ns- 

lublisli a high . ... build a building, ami levy 

a high Hidmul Lax, but as our third of llie low Jin 
have I ohm Limn liinr., and one hnir uf lhn Luwiih 
have hiss than thirteen traebera einployi'd, a 
liigh school in every Luwn is obyiiiu.sly iin- 
nm(‘.saury. Towns not niiiintaiuiiig liighsHuiiils, 
imt which agree to puy Din tuition feus i\\ Ibeir 
liigh school pupils in Lhc high school or academy 
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of some neighboring town, nd well ns the ex¬ 
penses of transportation incident to such ntr 
tendance, both of which aro eliU optional with 
the town, will be reimbursed for two thirds of 
tho tuition nnd olio half of the transportation 
paid, up ta n maximum state grant of 830 for 
tuition and S20 for transport a Lion per pupil per 
year. 

Evening high schools arc maintained by 
thirty-one towiiB for tho instruction of those 
over fourteen years of ago, and tho stato lias 
recently (1007) agreed to pay ana half of tho 
expensa, with a maximum grant of lUlt over 
$25,000 a year each for not over two schools, 
of maintaining nil efficient lawn trade school 
f dt the education of those aver sixteen years 
of age, who have completed tho eighth grnclo 
of the public schools. Buildings, equipment, 
course of study, and qualifications of t]in teach¬ 
ers arc in such eases to be approved by tho State 
Hoard of Education. 

Higher and Special Education.— There is no 
state university maintained by tho alale* 
The Connecticut Agricultural College at Starrs 
(f£.u.), opened in 1881, is a laud-grant collects 
□flcring instruction in agriculture and clomcslic 
science to a small student body, to which tlm 
stale makes but a small appropriation for 
support ($20,000 in 1007-1008). Tho stato 
maintains the Ccmneclicut (in due trial) School 
for Hoys, at Meriden; mid the Industrial School 
for Girls, at Middletown, both of which nro 
reformatory inaLiLutioim, The state also main¬ 
tains tho Connecticut Institute fur the Blindj 
at Hartford; the American School for Lha Deaf, 
at Hartford; and the Oral School for IhoDcaf, 
at Mystic. ( 

Yale University ( 9 ,a.) at New Haven, opened 
in 1701; Trinity Collugo (g.t>.) at Hartford, 
opened in 1B24; and Wesley an University (g.u.) 
at Middletown, opened in 1831, are three non- 
sectarian institutions of higher learning, for 
men only, maintained by private funds within 
Lila state. Thera are no institutions of higher 
learning in the state which nro open to women, 
except the State Agricultural College, which of¬ 
fers courses only ill agricultural and household 
economy, In 1011 MortonP.riant gavoSljOOO,- 
000 to found tho Connecticut Collogo Tot Women 
ta be heated at New London. H, 1\ C. 

BalcroncBs: — 

Annual Reports of f/i u State Hoard of Education of Con .- 
'JiecficuL lHflQ-tlftln, Ilkiurinul arltrtcftatu couIoIiuhI 
In lIimd llcporia, fta follpwa: — 

A brit-f UbLary of Etlucjuion in Connecticut, Report 
for 181 (J, i)|). 1)1-13*1. 

Ihulury cif IlducRtinnnl l'rourpsn In foil mull cal. Tife- 
710 rt far 1877, |ip. 105-1 |(J. 

HUlury or ICiKiciilional Lifiddnliciii In Ccuumtilioul. 
licjml far 1 888, lip. 114-124, 

IlielDry af llio Town Dniiosil Fund, Report far JR88, 
VP. UW-I47. 

Iliiilory »r Legislation on Education in Connedicnl, 
Report for 1001, Ifti. 20-28. 

II Ann Alin, II. ,/lifimcriii Jcniruni n/ lSdncntion, eaiin- 
cially Volfj. 1, op, DI19-722; IV, mi, 057-710 ; V. 
PP. 114-154; XIU. mi, 72A-730J XIV, pp. 244- 
275 ; XV, pp. 270-331 f XXIX. p|). 24-31, olo, 


Doan, G. G. ri’IiQ Firel Common Well unis in Nnw 
England; lit Rnpt. U. tf. Cam. E\luc. t IHDU -1 h!l7, 
Val. II, lip. 1105-11H0 ; 

Connecticut, LnuJB ffcliiJino l» ft’ch&oh, 11)1)8 rd. 
II 1 NHHA 1 .K, II. A. Co 11 lieiftlrut Jii'nixluiinn, 1IMU-17M1I; 
in In's DorutucrUa Iflurtrulitc of Aurrrirnn Edam- 
iionul Hirtory; In Rrpt. {7. #V. Coni. A'difc,, 1H1J2- 
IHUa, VuL lLpu. L“2 LQ-l'Jf) L 
BUUMlcn ljnucil cm 11)01) liejwrl uf Wife. .Slult* llil. uf 
Educ,, mi cl Itepi, U, ft, Cum. /friar. 

Stbinkil, 11. H. 7Vie 1 1 History of rCdiiefilitm in Con¬ 
necticut; Cl re. Inf. No. 2, lHlia, U- N. llii. Iulur. 
(WiiBliliigloii. 180a.) 

CONNOTATION, — See MbaNinu; Turns. 

CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. — A pro vision in- 
fierted in the English Education Act nf 1870 
to safeguard llu; religionn beliefs nf children at¬ 
tending public ulouicnlury schools, Tim clause 
by the Education Act of IOU‘2 was nuule appli¬ 
cable to all insLilu(duns receiving Hlnle, grants. 
In schools provided mil of public rules the 
Cowper Temple t’luimo (r/.e.) applies The 
Conscience ClmiHc of JH7U runs as follows; 

" It shall naL lie roiiuiml, iih a emulitiuii nf any 
child being lulmiLled into or eunLinuiiig in tlm 
school, that he Khali uUeml or abstain from at¬ 
tending any ft 1111 day ftelmnl, or any place of 
rcligiuus worship, or Hint lie shall iilLend imy 
roligioiiH observaneu or any iiiNlriicliun in reli¬ 
gious subjects in U 10 hcIidoI or d si where, fro ui 
which observance m hiaUtuitimi he nmy he 
withdrawn by his parent, or tlial lm shall, if 
withdrawn by his parent, alLimd the selmul mi 
any day exclusively set apart for religiuus ulj- 
aervnnen by t]ic religious body In which liis 
pareuL belongs.” 

Sec 11 in lb m tub SriimiLH; Ekuland, Edu¬ 
cation in; IlicLiaioua Euuiatkjn. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. — \ general term in- 
teiukd lu include all the uutuUl Htutea of i\n 
individual. Our cXperieiireH from moment to 
moment, such rm flenaaLluna and ideas, LlmugUls 
and feelings, per cop Liu iih and voliiimm, com¬ 
prise tho facia of eimsdouHneHs. Its particular 
characteristics and varieties, with Urn condition^ 
both physical and mental, which determine Ihoir 
appearance, modil\cation, and disapinMiaiicn, 
conaliLulc the topics of psychology. What it 
is to be in a state of consciuiiHiicsH can lie Lnhl, 
not by definition, lull hv dcacriptUm. Jl What 
we arc when we are il w a lee, ami what we arc not 
when we fall into a riuicldmuidi%srdri'|i; what 
we are when we go about our daily work, 
and wlmt we are not when im overpowering 
blow upon the head is rtimved. Unit it is r lo 
be cniiHeimui' 11 (Ladd). This "vague and 
Lreachenma word 'nunseiounnesH' " (Ward) him 
given ri«G Lo much debate in the bislury of psy¬ 
chology. ELymologicallv it refer* lu iiiLi'llia*- 
tiuil activity, and tin early luemdu^ inLurpreLed 
it na defiignaLing Lhc purticuliLr power by which 
the mind knows ita own slat(\s 01 1 processes, or 
ns the faculty which causes the mind Lo come 
to self-knowledge. At Limes even it lias been 
used Lo specify a real entity. 
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Tho moat ,hI rikin^ mill nij^uilir'nnt trails of 
conrsnimiNUCHH, pnrli rulin'I y that of mnn, arc its 
illumining cmuploxiLy mid LIh development, 
whether regarded in Llio individual or in Lin* 
race. This pn'seiirn of lIushii c 1 lunicturinl-i uh 
IcjliIn uiic % Ln uiidrrsLand why a NrimiLlfiu ntudy 
of nmilul f ne L.h rnjniiTH tin* ciiJiHinlejit inuiii- 
lenamie of Imtli il rTfiHH-HiTlioiml, anulylii; point 
of view (n.s iii descriptive psychology), jviiil il 
lnngiLlldiiml nr functional point of view (ilh iu 
genetic iinyrhuliiffy). Both HlmulpoinlH urn 
nci’CHHury in order Lo prevent an uvor/ught nf 
impm UiiL fui'Ui mill a neglect of their Inter aig- 
liifiniiice in the modification uf experience. 

CniiHcinuani\s.H may Ljo studied in iLy entirely 
and im a unit (us, e.g. JmucKj Ltuld, Morgan), 
or il limy be up prime lied through nn iiimlyaia 
of ltn prui'OHHCH iuhI Llieir functions (uh, e.g. 
Angull, Judd, Thorndike). By Llio former 
Hindu, il is discovered Lu lie a "Hiram," made 
uji of a HUCPOMinn of "eoiiNriuu.') fluids," wliicli 
differ in extent, intensity, or vividness, predomi¬ 
nant quality, rnLu of movement, and is always 
marked by an exercise uf a selective activity and 
by a tendency In become "personal/' yet 
breaking up into parts such as "focal" and 
11 marginal," or "HuliHlnuLivo" and "Lrauyi- 
live," By the uLiter mode of approach, we have 
brought lo our attention the different kinds of 
in un lu I facts, their lending qualities and signifi¬ 
cances being exhibited in the various clartsifica- 
liiius proponed: such an, the activities of know¬ 
ing, feeling, willing (Ward): sensation factors, 
rciitliuHH between.sensations, Attitudes, memory 
ciJiiLribuLions Lo experience, and ideational rela¬ 
tions (Judd); or, mental slates which nvo what 
they flLand for, those which are like whaL they 
stand for, and these which lire imlikn whuL they 
Htnml for (Thorndike). 

Inasmuch as consciousness always lends to 
serve certain ends, and is interested morn in the 
rc.sulla Limit in Lite processes of actions, the 
functional point iff view has recently come for¬ 
ward, placing emphasis upon the contribution 
made by the mind iu the adjustment of the 
organism Lo its environment. When sufficient 
facts have been gathered under the direction of 
this principle, which is showing itself applicable 
to aiunuil as well as to human consciousness, 
there will be at hand ns a ilia Limit result a phylo- 
gennLie picture of Llio evolution of consciousness 
ns it makes its manifestations iu Live upward 
scale of zoological life. 

The dependence of changes in consciousncys 
in man upon physical and neural conditions, 
Mich ns external Htimulaliony, blood supply, 
fatigue ami rest, eLc,, as well as upon llio hpccific 
activities of more or less definite organs or 
areas iu the nervous system, has been clearly 
set forth in the numerous studies in physiologi¬ 
cal psychology, 

It is most important to observe that educa¬ 
tion aa a process must always be regarded in 
terms of consciousness. This is the single 
channel through which all teaching and non- 


leacliing educative agencies can make their ap¬ 
peal to the individual, All sensory disorimina- 
Liuna, useful _images, formation of judgments, 
purposeful direction of movements, and every 
other occurrence required in the course nf train¬ 
ing and ins true Lion must appear in the mind or 
the given person before education can her said to 
take place. An orderly conLrol over Lite initial 
sequences uf Liu* cmiscinuB experiences nf llie 
child after its mental development 1ms gone far 
enough lu differentiate its chief pro cesses, con¬ 
stitutes the fine arL nf teaching. Consciousness 
unifies capacities and actions by “ dislocating 
experiences" (Minot) from their original setting 
and pulling them into new rein Lions which come 
to havo directive significance for later interests 
and actions. When pupils are aware of the re¬ 
sults desired, teachers realize that their efforts 
increase in efficiency. The different forms uf 
learning are constantly dependent upon the 
presence of some conscious activity which leads 
the way lo the next important tiling to lie done. 
The elimination of useless mu Yemenis, in which 
all learning may bo said to consist, finds its 
most favorable condition to lie in a discrimina¬ 
tion of those factors which arc essential ns 
contrasted with Lhuao which arc unessential Lo 
the end to be attained. The services which 
consciousness seems to have performed in the 
indefinitely long Hurica of organic changes culled 
evolution, ns well as the extraordinary develop¬ 
ment iL lum attained in man, alike indicate some¬ 
thing of ilH HUpremn importance both as a means 
and as an end in human education. That there 
are certain mechanical and physiological stapes 
act up Lhro ugh some conscious processes slipping 
into the background as experiences inuvo for¬ 
ward (acquired reflexes, habits, association), 
allows hLilf more conclusively the central posi¬ 
tion which consciousness occupies in education. 

E.F.B. 

RefaroncBB: — 

Auamh, J. J/crfoirffon Paudwlogy Applied to Education. 

(Moslem, 1000.) 

Jambs, IV. Psychology. (New York, lflOO.) 

Jodh, 0. H. Paychohyy. (Now York, 1D07.) 
ICuiKTATnicK, E. A. Genetic Faycfiolcoy. (New' York, 

1000 .) 

Ladii, C». T. OnItiiiM of Descriptive Psychology. (New 

York, 1B0B.) 

TuunNuiKE, Ii. It. Elemenfs of P^ycholooy. (New York. 

1005 .) 

CONSCIOUSNESS, CRITERIA OP. —See 
Animal PavoiruLauY. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. —Fifty 
years ago Lhera way no country school prob¬ 
lem. 11m couiiLry school and the city hcIioiiI 
wero much alilio, Each had small, cheap build¬ 
ings, poor equipment, and practically no teach¬ 
ing apparatus. Each drew its teachers from 
the same source and paid them about the same 
salaries. Trained teachers, skilled supervision, 
teaching equipment, special instruction, an en¬ 
riched curriculum, Lheso and other things wlLh 
which we are now so familiar wore practically 
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unknown in city ami country. Hut fifLy years numcrniiH, the remedy for Idris comlition of 
have scon great cbungcfl in American education, affairs lies in the conccnlnLliun of a number of 
and in llicsc changes the country school has tlicaa small, aenLtered, incfliciiml rural fichonla 
been loft far behind. The concentration of into a union consolidated hcUooL of two, three, 
wealth has nindc it possible and the conconLra- or four rooms; in the provision uT a good corps 
Lion of people has made il necessary that the of li'Rchci'H; and than in the LrtunumiLnlum of 
cities should develop a class of sehuolH capable Lhe chililrnii from their homes Lu the schoul in 
of mooting the changed conditions of uur life, the morning, anil blink Lu Lliuir homcJi in tin? 
They have provided more liberally for their evening, paying the exponsuijf such Inmaporlii- 
achouls, have drawn Lhe bent teachers to tlicm, lion out of the school funds. Thin is wluiL in 
luiVD developed high .schools and auporviHion. known as comfulidulioii of Hclinola, and ti n 

have organized kiiulcrgnrLonfl, have provided transportation of pupils, The plan, in brief, 

iuhoiAlnry and other toaching eniiipinont, imvo is as_ follows: Two, throe, four, five, or more 
nrhlnd mamin l U*ni n ing, cooking, cl rawing, lmi.sic, existing school districts, oaeh maintaining a 
and nature study, and have done many other smnll, inefficient rural school, vote to unite tlieir 

things which have made ciLy acliool.s ntlrnelive schools to form a union school or are consulidu- 

Lo pnronLa who arc .solicitous for the ediicnlion ted by some cenLral authority. A three or fuur- 

of their children. The .smaller cities have m ado room HDhuulhuttfie, built on mod cm lines and 

similar progress, and even the small village has well heaLcd, lighted, iiud ventilated, is err;clod 

a graded school and often a hipjb school, gaud at a ecnlrnl location, Amiiigcinunls urciiniule 

Icaeliors, a .system or supervision, teaching for lhe daily transportation of nil pupils living 
equipment, a course of study which includes at a distance. One of lhe teachers is iiHimlly a 
some or Lhe special branches, and a social spirit person of flume experience, often a man, and in 

pervading the school which is cT fmo quality designated us principal. l)f Lon three or four of 

and of the first importance in Lhe education Lhe.su union schools unite again in the employ¬ 
ed children, incut of n supervising principal nml sometimes 

The country school, on the contrary, lias of teachers of special brunches, each oT whom 
made little progress beyond wliero it was a dnvoLes hucIi lime Lo each of the union schools 
generation ago. In many stales iL 1 ms been as in agreed upon or ilh ih necessary, and is paid 
graded, Lo bo sure, and uniform textbooks and a in proportion by lhe different unions. In a 
uniform course ot study introduced, Init these number of pin crh where this idnu lias been tried, 
have usually added to Urn burdens of Lho lhe fllimulus lu Iwllcr hcIkmjIh has been no gi enl 
tcuohcr. TIic fcIidoIh have been graded nnd the that llicmunc unions have unUed to form a high 
uniform examinations introduced as a IchL of school, thus providing a city Hehool sysLom in Lhe 
efficiency, hut lluahaa Luo often aeuwed aw a temp- country, cousinling of a high school, graded 
tnlion la the teacher to neglect Lhe younger elementary schools, mipcl inic admit, prineipnls, 
pupils for Lhe older ones who are to pass, teachers, nnd janitors. ln/iLciul of a oily in 
Whenever the number of pupils has risen fluff!- compact form, it is a city spread out. Cuijpcr- 
cicntly high to make possible the employment of nlion of communities for greater effectiveness 
two teachers, the desire to have 11 a school close is the central principle, and the advantages 
at 110100 " has led Lo the division of tlio district, are Lhasa which como from organized coljpern- 
Witli the better preparation of teachers in Lion, The new element which makes this co- 

gcnoial, lho qunlity of the comUry leaeliing has operation possible is transportation, —■ the 

been improved, but even the best of teachers carrying of the child La Lhe school. This is 
can make but little headway against such odds, only an old idea in a new farm. For Bcvenly- 
nnd they leave at tlio first opportunity. TJ10 five years we lmvc maintained that it was the 

country school is poor, often miserably poor, duty of Lho fitnlo to provide each child with the 

compared with a good town school. This is opportunity Lo eecuro an education, In carry- 
cliiefly due to its numerous classes, overburdened ing out Him idea wo have carried the school lo 
program, lack of equipment, and, above all, lo its Lho child. Thin has led to tha division of districts 
isninlion nnd lack of that stimulus that comes and the multiplication of email schools. These 
only from numbers. The attendance is small, have been found lo bo expensive niul inefficient, 
the children come from Ike saitto locality and Tlio new plan merely propose to reverse, the 
have the flinuc interests, and n majority am process nnd to carry the child to the school,— 
from related families. They bring no now 111 Lei - oven more, La carry lhe child Hume distance In 
psts Lo thn school, them is little imimlso to ncliv- a much better school limn bo now 1 ms near at 
jty, ami the school suffers from lids lack of new homo. 

ideas and impulse to action. Under present Tim consolidation or rural ncIiouIh and the 
con di tin ns Lho country school realizes but a formation of unions naLurally cnimoL Lake plum? 
small percentage of its possible efficiency, and everywhere. ftchoolH in moimtainoini districts, 
many parents leave the farm and move Lo tho or wlmrc the roads arc impassable, or where 
Lown or the city, for the fife of which they are population is sjmrso, cannot well be consoli- 
not fiLLed, in order to give their children the dalcd. These will have to remain about as 
advantages of a good education. they arc Tor some time, — probably for a long 

In regions where ll\e populaticnus sufficiently lime to como, Hut in the bettor Bottled regions 
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Lhcrc arc cortain natural concentrating centers, vigorous opponents of the plan, at the time of 
where unions could be formed with advantage. its introduction, were luLcr among iLs strongest 
and in these places such unions should be formed supporters. The objections usually advanced 
as soon as the prejudices and the conservatism to tho plan by those who have not tried it, in- 
of communities can bo overcome. Such a plan elude these: It is claimed that it is impractical, 
naturally poflamca certain advantages, and bub the cxpericnco of a dozen stales disproves 
also certain real or imaginary disadvantages, this. Some parents object to sending children 
These may be Btated, as follows, enumerating " so far away from home/' but, so long as tlm 
first tho advantage^ and then tho disadvantages, child is well eared for, the difference between one 
The first and most important advantage is that milo and five milea is negligible. Five miles 
such concentration means beLtcr schools, with transportation is really nearer than one 
Fewer teachers will bo needed, but better ones mile of walking. The ride is objected to by some, 
will be demanded and retained. The union but it is betler to take the child from his door 
school, with its graded rooms, will bo such as to and deliver him at the gchoolhmisc in the 
offer inducements to good teachers. Owing to the morning, aaTc, warm, and dry, ami return him 
larger number oT pupils in each grade, there will to his home each evening, than llmt he should 
be present in the recitation work that stimulus walk even half a mile and miss school whenever 
which comes only from numbers, Owing to tho the weather is bad. The argument that the 
larger number of pupils in the school as a whale country boy needs exercise is no argument, ns 
and tho new interests which this larger number lie lms more than onougli exercise at home, A 
will bring, them will be ft social spirit present on common argument against the plan is thnt the 

the playground and in the school which will removal of the little local sehoolhouso causes a 

contribute greatly to the value of the education depreciation in farm property in the immediate 
given. As a result of tho presence of more than neighborhood, with a corresponding increase at 

one teacher in the school, there will he developed the concentrating cenLcr, This appeals at 

a professional enthusiasm unknown in Lho iso- once to local jealousy and to the pockctbook, 

latcd school. A second advantage will be a and is an idea that is hard to eradicate, Im¬ 
partial equalization of opportunities and ad- iioricnce elsewhere, however, is all on the other 
vantages nH between the boy in the city and the fiido. A flchoolhouso on n farm does hd t noens- 
boy in Lhc country, by bringing a school equal earily make farm land valuable. What is 
to a well-organized city school, with its many wanted is that tho opportunity of attending a 

advantages, within reach of the boy on the farm, good school be within easy reach of tho children, 

A third advantage is that such ft combination of and a goad school /fix miles away, with Lranspor- 
echools for greater effectiveness is also cheaper, tuLion, will add more to Lho vafue of farm prop- 
though this cannot bo made the clucf reason for erty than iv poor school brought to within a 

consolidation. The cxpei'icuco of sLates where quarter oT a milo. Such, at least, is tho expe- 

thc plan haB been put into onernLionia that, in ricnce of abates where the plan has been tried. The 
general, a bettor quality of education and a novclLy of Lho idea is to many an objection, 
longer term of Bchool, as well as transportation, Most communities move and think slowly, 
can be provided at no greater expense than tlm and many arc content with things as they are, 
aggregate cost of maintenance of a number of and oppose efforts looking toward change and 
separate inefficient schools. In many unions a improvement. For such people no amount of 
decided saving lias been made, even after pro- argument is so effective aa a successful, con- 
viding a butter school and additional educa- tralized school in the vicinity. It was very 
tional advantages. Another marked advantage difficult to introduce the first centralized schools 
of the plan is the greatly increased interest or Ohio and Indiana, and the movement began 
taken in tho school by the people of the slowly and, in Ohio, under carefully devised 
union district, after tho Bchool has once been restrictions imposed by tho legislature; now 
established. The larger and beLtcr school do- centralization is in process throughout the en¬ 
velops a broader and abetter educational spirit. tire region, and the restrictions have all been 
Moro interest is taken in tho larger school, removed. 

better men aro selected as trustees, better Tho first state to pass an act permitting the 
teachers are employed, a longer Lenn oT school coiiHolidnliun of schools was New’York (Union 
is usually provided, school attendance is im- School Lnw of IHfifi, amended and incorporated ns 
proved, tho teaching equipment is increased, TiLlo IX of Lho Consul id a ted School Act of 18(H). 
and llio nttiLudo of Lho community toward the This was followed liy the pushing of nn net per¬ 
se ho o Ms changed. Tho school becoms n matter milting both Lho consolidation of schools and 
of prida instead or a mutter of indifference to tho expenditure of funds for transportation by 
the cq min unity. Tho testimony on this point Massachusetts, in L SOD. In 1B74 the law was 
is universal. put into operation for tho first time by tho town 

In localities where the plan has not been tried of Quincy, but it was not until IB90 that the 
it ia often biLtorly opposed, while in localities movement gained much headway, or the expense 
where the plan has been givon a fair trial tho for transportation in the state reached 523,000. 
people are strong in its aupporb. In Massnehu- Since Lhat time tho progress cT tho movement 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio f and Indiana, the most has been rapid. The movement was not taken 
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11)1 in any other Btfile until 1B80, when the Con¬ 
necticut legislature first authorized the cimsol- 
iilntion of districts. The next legislation way in 
1SU3, when Connecticut authorized Liu? expend¬ 
iture o[ funds fur Iran spuriaLhm, ami Maine 
authorized tlio consolidation ofauhoolx.. Illniflu 
Island mill Now llampsliirc followed in 1H09. 
ami Venn out in 1002. Pennsylvania authorized 
the expenditure of acliuu) inuney for Lnuw- 
pnrltilion in 1HQ7, nnd Llio consolidation of 
schools in 1001. Ohio first authorized llio 
consolidation of one LowuhJiiji in I HIM; per- 
milled consolidation in three counties in 18 DO, 
and made the Jawfitatc-widc In 1H08. Indiana 
first authorized consolidation mid transporta¬ 
tion in l SOD. In snine nf these at a ten local 
school autlioritlca had previously initiated such 
plana without state authorization. 

Partly clue to the greater density of popula¬ 
tion, and partly due tu the largo miniher of 
small schools previously nininlained, the move¬ 
ment has made much headway in llic Now 
England strifes. In Maw.sueh uskI ts nn figured 
ns to tho cost for transportation were kept 
hefore 1SHD, when the yearly expenso reached 
922, L18. lly 1H07 it hud exceeded 5100,(100; 
by 1005 it hail exceeded 920(3,000; and at 
lircflcnt amounts to close on §300,000 a year, 
This is crruftl to about If per cent uf the tulnl 
cowl of tlm Hchonl system uf Llio stale. Ill 
Connecticut HI uf the 1GH Luwiin had cmiHuli- 
drtlecl fuiliools and were Inins pur Ling pupils 
by 1000, and from dfi tu HO schools nrc being 
closed each year, The cost fur LrmiaiimlaLitm 
belts is about 1 per Cent nf the mint uf the ayb- 
tern. In Vermont and Maine nearly J per cent 
□f the total cowt of the schools is expended fur 
tho transportation nf pupils friiiii abandoned 
schools. Towus in Rhode Island and schools 
in New Jersey are given an additional appropria¬ 
tion each year nf 5200 fur every school they 
have ah and one tl in the process nf forming a 
cunsnlidated school. Pennsylvania and New 
York have as. yet done little with the idea, 
though the possibilities in each kLuLd arc 
largo. 

Perhaps the greatest development of the plan 
has been in the elates of the North OuiuyiyI 
Division, all of which, except Illinois, have 
laws permitting tho fornmliuii of ccmaolulnted 
schools nnd the trjinsjinrUitiun of pupils. All 
new Irsyh enacted in this group of stntea have 
been passed since 181M. In Ohio, Indiana, nnd 
Iowa perhaps the greatest miuecss has been 
iiUaiuml, and Indiana 1ms probably done more 
with tho plan than any other aLnto in tho 
Unijm. The great success of Llio plan in 
Inillana lias been in great part due to Llio ab¬ 
sence nf the district, system, rind the couhc- 
(|\ieni freedom tor nn intelligent township nfficor 
to go ahead and do whafc ought to be done. 
In the Leu years from 1590, when the first law 
was passed, to 100(1, the number of schools of 
less than twenty children was reduced from 1180 
to 1755; 1011 small schools were abandoned; 


and more or less complete vmmnlUhvlmn wwa 
cflecLed in 4B0 of the 1017 ImviiHhips in the 
state, or, slated belter, in 1H0 of tin; fillfi town¬ 
ships in tin: afcido reprirLing row Is which would 
permit of the eonHiilhluliim of schools. Ap¬ 
proximately 25.000 children pro transported to 
and from selionl each day nl jmlilii: expense, and 
about 2(500 privately, llifi Lraiispurlnlinn 
waguna arp wm\ eiudi dny, ut mi average rusl 
of §2.07 per wagon. und luumt 5f)() children me 
transported daily in iiiLerurban trolley ears. 
Michigan, Wistuuisiii, Minnesota, and Ne¬ 
braska have uIho jiiiuIu some good progress in 
inaugurating coiiHolidution and LraiiH|JnriuLidii, 
nnd every oUier state in the division except 
Illinois ban made a beginning. 

Among lliu timillimi hLuIu*, nunm marked 
progress in the euiisulidation of small and mi¬ 
ne emary schools lias born effected, since Ill(K), 
Nurtli Carolina, (jeorgiu, l'TurifIu, ami I.uni.si- 
nno having been must conspicuous in the work. 
On the oilier hand, no provision wliah-ver for 
cuiiHulidciliun or transport h lieu bus an far been 
made in the Ijiwh in four other Southern stales. 
Thu county system id sclionl udiniuislralluii 
which prevails in most of the tfriulhorii stoles 
makes it easy to off out the euiimilidiiLinii of 
small and unprofitable selmuls. 

In llio m La ten uf the Western Division little 
has been iiocoiiijdiHhod, due hugely tu tin dis¬ 
tances between mdiuiils ami to the seureity nf 
nopulalion. In five? stule.s and terri Lurir.4 mi 
lawn have been enacted, while in tho others the 
laws are merely permissive aml are raLiter 
ilifliimlL in pul iiiLo nperiitiun. All Western 
Division laws oil Hu: mibirat have been unaided 
since 1!)02. Except in u few ruLher well- 
pupulaLcd purLiunH uf mu no of tin: Western 
states, tlm lined in for mure rullicr Limn fur 
fewer dktricU, 

All forms uf trails porta lion are employed. 
The Connecticut school reports list llm dilTifrent 
means cnijiloycd in CminccticuL, the number 
traimporte.il by tuuih, and the daily and telul 
coat, TransporLaLiDii wagons, ateain and elec¬ 
tric oars, butcher ami milk wagons, and alluw- 
nnnaa uf money In parmiLs are employed. The 
a nine ia lv\m uf all ur New Ibiglaiul. In Ohio 
and Indiana wo Imve the liesL examples of a 
well worked-out plan of Irniisporlutimi, with a 
special type of sthonl Iriuispoi'UiliiJii wagon, 
definite vuviles, yearly competitive bids mol 
writ to n con true Lh, drivers aiding ns Iruimt 
uOiccTH and untler Ijoiids for the faithful per¬ 
formance of their contracts mpl for llio proper 
care of the children, etc. Thu imihI uf lYimspnr- 
tuLiun is relatively small, and usually very 
material gains ii\ money as well us in eiluni- 
lionid cllicioncy are made by eunsolidnling 
schuolH aiul trmisporLing the pupils, In In¬ 
diana the average cost per wagon per day is 
32.07, which is crpial to eleven limits pur pupil 
per day, or 513.20 per year hir a six mini tils’ 
school. In Connect!cut and Vermont llio cost 
varies from year to year, but averages about 
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Sid per pupil per year, though for a longer 
term of school. E. F. C. 

HeforencDS ; — 

Much luifl hcmi written on tliin, nod llio iiomilnr 
ninufuiiLCN, uti well as Lhu cr.luitiLmiml jcurnnlfl, Ikivq 
cniiLninrrl nmny nrtirli'H mi tin: suljii>ct. Anions Ll 10 
more innmrtniiL icifiirinii'i’H firn the frmnwlpifl:— 

Hlakk, (‘. E. The OmisnlliliiLinn of .Sclitmlfl; Forum, 
Mnn'li, lflOU, Vul. .13, mi. 1U3-1UK. 

Cl/iiiiKliLKY. E. I 1 ., Erlilur. Hu mill number nr Tho 
ll'cslcm i four nut n/ ffthinulio", Tur June, 1Q0J1. 
(Won Frnnnisnn.) Illij., .40 mi. 

Fr.RTi'UKIi, (j. T. ('fiiiHoliilulinii uf .SVhnnta and Con- 
veyann: of Pupil*; Atm. Rt\\L i/nus. [id, of 
ICduc., A |k|)Diirlix G. 

Indiana, JicjU, Ptthl. Inatr. Good ilhlHlratnd 

luLielns nil, with fuels, Akih'ch, IcLLern, nlc., in each 
Ur port fmni IHjIH In 1UUH. 

Ivkiin. 0. ,J. Amouf} Curntry AYImafo. CUi. xil, llililing- 
rupliy nn Gauntry School ProMumi, pp. 302-300, 
(Unslnn, 1!)0U.) 

A Visit In the ('I'ntraliml Hrlmnln of Northern Oliln ; 
jiept. u. n m v, t m. jedur,., inoi, Vol. i, up. iai- 

171. 

Mafitin, CJkij. II. Cnnvoynnre of CJiilrlren In School 
in MuHsuduoinlt*; /frliic. Ilco., Fulutmry, 1HD-I, Vob 
VM. pp- 117-103, 

Nei^on, Fiu The Ounsoluliilhm nf Country Sclinnln; 
lie p- of /tan., December I. 1102, Veil. XXVI, pji. 702- 
700. 

R Laic Hnhuni RrjMrta. Mnny uf llirse, lielwrni 1805 
riml 1H05, rnnLuin gniul arliclea. alviita eiiiidiliomi 
mid pruuri^.i williin Hie ulnfe, Hpp, in parlirmlnr. 
Conn er Li cut, Iiidimm, WiHcoiMin, JCnnmifl, and 
Nrlmidfii. 

U, fi. Guiiiiiiissiniipr of Eduralinn. Artioltin in ilia 
/Liiinm/ Uis iioito, nn fnlUiwa: — 

1, f'liiiveyiiuru uf Chililnm lu Sehonl: lKDd-lfiOfi. 
Vnl, II, ioi. MGD-HH2. 

2. Ti'iili.HpnrUlinn nf ('kiltlron ; 1H05—1HIP0, Vol. It, 
lip. lafiS-iafiK. 

3, ('riiiHoliilalluii nf Hebnols and TransiiorliUmn j 
11101, Veil. I, mi. 101-212. 

4. Traill]iniLiitiiin or Pupils In School; 1001, Vn). II, 

11JI. 2300-2402. 

Urn am. A. A. TmimiorLftLion or Rural Pupils ixt 
1'ulilic Expense; /i’rfnc. /See., Vo], XX, pi). 24l- 
251. 

CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE. — 
These terms refer Ln the relative agreement or 
disagrcemmit nf a combination of simultaneous 
tones. (See Cmmo, Dmemm ) Three stages 
are usually distinguished: perfect consonance, 
imperfect coiifionniiou, mul dissonance, although 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
them. Consonance is usually pleasant and 
dissonance unpleasant, but this is largely a 
hi niter oT taste and inode of use. Consonance 
gives a feeling of reftt, while dissonance gives 
rise to unrest, mul must always bo resolved luj- 
fure the oml of a movenienl. The degree of 
agreement or disagreement varies with the com¬ 
plexity of lhu ratio which denotes the interval 
((j.v.), or the relation of the vihroLion frequen¬ 
cies of tile combining Lonea. Thus, the octavo, 
1:2, mul the (Utli, 2: .1, arc porfunb eons 01 m neon: 
the major third, d: 5, the minor Lhird, : 0, and 
the minor sixth, 5:fi, an? imperfect consonances; 
combinations with morn complex ratios arc eon- 
flidered dissonant, There is great disagreement 
between musicians an the nature and limits of 
these deinarcaliona. " Consonance and dis¬ 
sonance have been explained; (1) by an uncon- 
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acinus apprehension of, and a conscious .satisfac¬ 
tion ami dissatisfaction with, simple and com¬ 
plex vibration ratios (Lip pa); (2) by the presence 
or absence or beats (rf.u.) (HclmholU); (U) by 
degree of direct tone relationship (\YLindt); 
(4) by degree of fusion of constituent tones 
(Stuinpf, Kfilpo). 11 Sec II aid win, 7) id. of Phil, 
and Paych. C. E. S. 

IlufanjncBS : — 

TIbi,MHOltz, II. v. T}\n Jvc/iro vati <lcn TfliiGrJiTyiiufini- 
ffen. (Jlninawick, 1HDU.) 

Kuu'e, O. Outlines of rai/cholonu. tLonilon and New 
York, IH05.) 

Stompf, C. To}\pa\}zhnloQie. (Lc?i|)ziR, 1HD0.) 

Wundt, AV. Outline* of P/jj/nio/Dflun/ I^j/c/iolo^y. 
(Lciiizig, 1003.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RE¬ 
LATING TO EDUCATION. — Education was 
not mentioned in the Federal Constitution, 
tins matter being one of a number which was 
left to the atates Lo deal with as they saw lit. 
Thu failure to mention the subject in any way 
is easily understood. AL that time education 
was not a national interest, but a purely local 
matter. The need of general education at that 
time n r na small indeed. The industrial develop^ 
inent, which began wiLh llio Embargo of 1 BUT 
and the War of 1K12, resulting ill the develop¬ 
ment of the factory system and the specializa¬ 
tion of labor; the development or new mesiiw 
of inLciToinnuimcutinn, which began with the 
fdenmboaL and the steam engine, nnd which 
substituted interdependence for thn independence 
which had previously existed; and the develop¬ 
ment oflaljoi 1 organizations and the awakening 
oT the many humanitarian movements, after 
about 1820, all of which began Lu claim edu¬ 
cation a« il right and to demand Lux-supported 
schools' — none of these had anyeL lnamrcaLed 
them,selves when tho Federal Constitution was 
formed. For the most part education was not 
then considered as a function of Lite State, and 
except in Now England il was left tn religious 
snciclies and to private individuals to provide 
lor tlio.se who felt a need for it, and were able 
to pay for it. 

Gradually this condiHon nf indiHercncc was 
changed to ono of interest in public education, 
though tho change took place blit slowly aiul 
only after great cfTortfl. Tho change was every¬ 
where n gradual one, ami it was accomplished 
only after vigorous campaigning, mid against 
much opposition. The land grunts of Congress 
to the new slates for tho benefit of common 
snhools greatly stimulated Llio movement. Tho 
idea that education was a birthright and that 
free education was nn economic anil a political 
necessity was advanced, and was accepted 
gradually by our people. Just when this 
change tonic place emmot be definitely filalcd. 
Ill n general way it bad clearly begun by 1830, 
bill was nut accomplished in many states even 
of tho North until of tor the Civil IVar. Tho 
vital oducotimml awakening or the people Df 
the South is a maLtcr of the Inst decade. (Sco 
1B0 
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Soutjietin Educational Movement.) To- mine. Ah time revealed Lhe defects in Mid 

day the right to a full and complete education earlier theory of government, nnd ns the auf- 

at public expense may lie rcgnrclcd as a Bellied frngc wns widened to include numbers of rela- 

conviclion of our people, nml education \m lively unintelligent voLcth, we fiml Dm criimLilu- 

becomc Lew lay one of Lhe greatest interests of lions becoming longer ami inure explicit. The 

the stated and or the nation. New Yurk coiiHLiLuLioim of I77H, 1H22,1H J 0, rnid 

Ii\ May. 1770, the Ctmlinotitol CmiRrcsd 1 HOI arc examples of Ihm. Kui?U ia luuger Mian 

recommended Hint the stales, where the exist- Mint preceding it, mill with reference In c duell¬ 
ing governments were nuL sufficient. " adopt Mem Mm conaLiliiLioii )mn clumped from no meii- 

auch government as almll, in the opinion or the lion at all U> very specific commands, 

representatives oi Llm people, heat nominee Lu The New York cmiMliUilinn of 177H, ami Lho 
the happiness ami mifeLy of their cons Li lu on la anicnilmeiitfl of lflUl, imule no mention of 
in particular mul America in general. 11 All of schools ur education. The cnnnMLiiliriu of 1822 
the atfttcfl except Connecticut and Hbtitle Id- merely defined l|us common suhmjl fund, and 
land, which considered tlieir colonial dinners declared Mini the ihtercHlonitHhouhl hn applied 
sufficient, drew up mid ndopLetl more or leas to the support of commuii schools. The con- 
perfcclly workeil out constitutions. Moat HtiLution of IfidQ declared the? common school 
oJ the alules revised their eoualilulionft nl the fund, the literature (uiul E iiuiUUe United tilitlcit 
time of entering the Union, nnd a number Deposit fund to he invinluLn funds, mul ilnfi- 
amended tlieir constitutions one or more limeu nitely appropriated Llie income. The cuiiHLiLu- 
during the first two or three decades of tlieir tion of 1,HD1 contained four HcclimiN on cduea- 
imbional life, Three new stales, Vermont in cation instead of one. The fir^L Hcntioii laid a 
1701, Kentucky in 1792, nnd Tcnnessco in definite mandate on the loftiHluluni Lo " provide 
1790, entered the Union before IflOO, and like- for the main ten mice and support of a aystem 
wise framed can&liuUiamu During the next of free common ncIuiuIh " throughout the slate: 
fifty yours fifteen additional states were ad- the second continued the Hoard of llpgenlH of 
mined to the Union, and Lhese included every the University of Lhe Hute of New York, hub 
stale east of the Miamnippi llivcr and all of subjected Ilium nml their work to Mm nniiLml 
the elutes m Lhe first tier wcbL □[ Iho river of Inclcgwlntuvc; lha third rcprudvieiuHhe wUi- 
except Minnesota. cationnl necLiun of the cimslituLion or I SI 11, 

An analysis of the provisions contained in with reference to the cihicnlmind funds and 
these early constitutional provisions reveals tlieir use; and the fmirlli forbade the use of 
much as to Lhe feeling at that time Lowarcl edit- public funds to nid uccliirinu or dcnunihmliomil 
cation as an interest of the sLate. .Seven of the flchooln. 

firaL coiuititu liems iu the eleven original stales Aw Llie IcuuUgraiil policy oC lhn national g<w- 
framing them made no mention or the subjeel; eminent begun to influence unci slhiuihxU eilu- 
Gcorgia authorized its legislatures to cstahJiah culional development, we find the people throw- 
schools, according to its discretion; l’cimnyl- nig more and more carefully devised safeguards 
vania and North Carolina directed their legia- around these endowments to prevent tlieir loss 
latiirca to aslnbitoh schools, in which the mas- or misappropriation. Ohio is lhn firat sLalo 
tcra, owing to subsidies, should 11 instruct at (1R02) Lo hIiow thin in iI n constitution. In 
low prices,” Massachusetts made cnreful pro- many of tho earlier conatitulions in tlm land- 
vision for the safety mul perpetuiLy of Harvard grant atuLes, the article on education contained 
College, and added a general eeclion on Llm Ji tile or nothing else than siiclt flpfcgiiarda. Tho 
encouragement of learning, which has remained demand for Llm division of the school funds nnrl 
unchanged ever since. When New Hump- stale nid and support for parochial bcIiooIn. 

shire was admitted an a separate sLalc it copied made by the C a Undies, after the new city ami 

the Massachusetts general section. Fcnn&yl- state sclinol systems hnpQii Lo iinuu jiic propor- 
vania, in its second cons ti Lu lion of 1700, made lions and Lo exert an influence, which cvcry- 

provision far the organisation of clmrily ecihaola where inch wiLli failure nfter DM0, resulted firat 

in the/jtatc. In some of the states the first con- in lawa, and later in ccj ns Li to Li mini pnihiliitionn, 
sLiLutional mention or cduentioii dnea not occvir forbidding the diverHion of puhlie seliou] funds 
until well along toward tho middle of Lhe nine- or the appropriation of money in aid of any pri- 
tcenLli century, and in mast of the Southern. vutc v ucclariaii, or dcummiuiluiual teuehiug iu 
states no ilofinite provision for a Hystem of the public hcIuioIh. (Wne PAnuuinAh iSurmoh 
educaLion was inailo until after Lhe Civil War. .System.) TlmfirBLjuLuLoLQiiiHerLandiiiproliihi- 
Thc eonaLitutioiia of the New England Htalca tion waa New Jersey, 1NU1, and, xiiiet! IHdfi, 
have been changed hut liUle, and nre rcpTcsenl- ahnoBt every sLnte admiLLeii Lu the Union nr 
alive alike of Lhe curlier conditions and tho which linn revised i Ih cons Li lu lion lias included 
earlier theory of government. The educational such a provision; Illinois, in 1H70, added rm 
provisions in the constitutions of Connecticut, elaborate and a very stringent provision pro- 
Masaachusctts, and Now HampshirCj for ex- hihitinp bucIi aid or Lhe inlmduclion uf scc- 
nmplc, arc simple and indefinite. LiLblo waa turian instruction, and this liaa been copied by 
put into tho constitutions in this earlier time, Missouri^ Montana, and Idaho. One sLatc west 
and much was left tci the Icgialaturc to deter- of the Mi&aie&ippi Ilivcr, Lhreti status not located 
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along tho Atlantia seaboard, and only twelve 
states in all (Id not liavo such a constitutional 
prohibition. 

Wifcli blic gradual change in the conception or 
education, which took place quite generally 
in the Northern states by IS50, wo find not 
only a morn definite statement of what is Lo be 
done, but also an extension of tho provisions 
for education by the ataLe. Constitutions conse¬ 
quently became more bulky, defmilioua worn 
inndo mor q exact, and duties were more ex¬ 
plicitly laid down, This tendency became very 
marked in the .Southern states after the Civil 
War, and lias also been characteristic of tho 
constitutions of the newer Western states. 
Almost every constitution adopted since 13G5 
has contained a long article on education, 
outlining a school system for the state. Lana 
grants, permanent funds, executive boards ancl 
officers, taxation lor education, the extent of 
the system, universities, normnl schools, text¬ 
books,— these and other features have been 
defined and explicitly provided for. Each re¬ 
vision of a constitution lias tended toward more 
perfect safeguards, clearer definitions, the change 
□T consent to command, more extensive require¬ 
ments, and very deal' and very positive man¬ 
dates to the legislature to provide if a uniform 
ays Lem of free public instruction for nil the chil¬ 
dren of the state. M At times, advantage has 
been taken of tho opportunity to insert require¬ 
ments into a new constitution which tho people, 
as represented in their legislatures, lmvo not, 
up Lo tlmt Lime, thought advisable or possible, 
but gradually Lhc more enlightenea public 
opinion of tho sLate has made itself felt, Lite ad¬ 
vanced provisions have proved useful, aiul last¬ 
ing results have been Attained. E., P. C, 

References: — 

CunnnnLAv, E. F. ChanoinQ Conceptions of Education* 
(PosLon. 1DOO.) 

IIInbhalk, LI. A. Dominionls Illiihtralivc oT American 
Educational IlisLory, FIX; Rept, U. S. Com, Ethic., 
1BD2-1S03, Vnl. II, pp. 1312-1414. Conlnlna eclu- 
culiniinl flQclIona of nil cnnaLiLuLlonB up La iSD4. 
Fooiir, D. 1\ The Federal tinrl A'lnfo Constitutions, 
Colonial Charters, anti other Organic Laws . 2 volfl. 

(Washington, 2d cd., 1B77.) Contain^ nil enuiLa, 
Lrc/illea, charters, cnnlding nets, mul I'onsLiLulionu, 
in full, up to 1H70, 

Tiionru. Fiiancib Newtun. Tho Federal an\l j?lala 
Caiiflliiii/iaiiB, Colonial Charters, and Other Qrgnnia 
Laws. (Washing Lull, 1U00,) 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY". — A term 
applied lo early stepa in the nun of Hid compasses 
and Ulc straight edgo in □Heeling gcometrio 
constructions. An effort has of late been inado 
to introduce this subject into the elemen¬ 
ts jy grades, usually in tho seventh and eighth 
school years. Several textbooks relating to the 
subject have appeared, and in some schools it is 
required. Ono reason far this is the fact that 
tho art work of the schools has become less 
mechanical, and tho drawing of geometric 
figures has practically ceased to lie included. 

As a phase of manual training this work has 
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some value, especially iT some motive is fur¬ 
nished, as when it is correlated with woodwork 
or design. When, however, it is not related Lo 
other interests of the pupil it has generally 
proved to bo rather barren of results. At the 

I iresont Lime considerable work of this kind is 
icing dono, by many teachers, as a preliminary 
to the study of demonstrative geometry, and 
with gratifying results, The pupil is thus intro¬ 
duced lo tho use oT the tools of his subject, ami 
is given Homo motive for the.demonstrative 
work. Tho constructing of simple patterns 
of artistia form is in itself a mo Live that 
usually appeals to pupils, so that the work is 
pleasurable and profitable. The work also has 
a value because it requires Lhe use of tho 
same tools that arc employed by the artisan in 
preparing his working drawings. D. E. S, 

CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. — Sco 
Imagination. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WORK.—See Manual 
Training. 

CONSULAR SERVICE EDUCATION FOR. 
— See Pun Lie Skhviclj, Education ron. 

CONSUMPTION. — See Tuhruculosis. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. — The aim of 
school hygiene is to protect a child from bis 
foes. Tnc most fatal of these arc the diarrhea 
diseases of Lhc first year of lire, tuberculosis, 
and tho contagious diseases, Lite so-called school 
diseases, of which the chief lire diphtheria, 
Rcarlct fever, menalcs, nnd whooping cough. 
Extensive studies indicate Limb over ninety per 
cent of the deaths from these conLagious uis- 
ensca occur before the age of ten. Even those 
diseases not ordinarily considered especially 
serious, such as measles and whooping cough, 
are often fatal iu these early years. In the 
case of measles, for cxninple, there is great 
mortality in the early years of life among the 
children of the poorer classes, at lonst in Euro¬ 
pean cities, where extensive investigations have 
been made, 

Contagious disease is also a groat handicap 
to school instruction. Tho great injury Lo 
Hchooi work from epidemics of diseaso lias 
been pointed out recently by Secretary Mar Lin 
in a report Lo the Massachusetts Hoard of 
Education. He writes; "Ill consequence of 
Lho presence of some infectious disease, chiefly 
diphtheria, scarlet favor, or measles, during Lhe 
school year of 1000—1007, 318 schoolrooms 
were dosed and dashes dismissed. These 
rooms were in seventy towns. Tho classes 
included 12,122 children. Tho closure lasted 
from one day to four weeks, Tho waste af 
money involved in the cessation of work for 
days or weeks of more than 300 teachers and 
the loss or schooling Buffered by the 12,000 
children is a maLtcr of no small moment; but 
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whnl wc may road in Urn statistics «r dinnospa 
niul defects not numerous or serious enough 
lo cause the closure uf llie school ih of milch 
greater 11101110111 ." Thus here ns elsewhere iL 
ir fur this interest of the Bchnnl fn imkis mlc- 
(|iule provision for the hygiene of rliililhduiL 
Tins hcnlLli or children is determined largely 
liy three raiitiira: heredity, the liuine, and Llm 
school, While Lhe first two of iIiunu factors 
can not be run l rolled by llus cmnnumity, Lho 
Lliird facLor, the fieluinl, can he regulated in 
the in teres Ih «r health, Tims l ho wthmd, 
whore practically nil uf the childnm nr the 
community arc* brought together, iifTcm a 
moat favorable opportunity fur controlling 
and averting disease, juul nn the other hand 
a most dangerous center for the spread of 
disease. That the school ih mi hnpurtnnt 
file tor in spreading cunt-iigimiH diwenarK, him 
been shown, not only by everyday experience, 
hut nlsu liy the results of special investigation. 
ICorcicsl, for ex amp In, long agu found, during 
Lhe three rjuarierH or Llie year when the school 
Was in {tension, ‘MOO eases or muiHlra per 
month, bill fur tlie vacation month or August, 
only 780 cases; Tor the month of .September, 
the first (if llie hcIukiI year, only (KHI; iuuI only 
1(105 for Oululier. Taking Lliu four ipiurterH 
of llio year, llicrc were for Llie iliree ninnUm 
of vacation only HDiU cases, while for the first, 
qiiurlnr of tlm year Micro worn J l,NCi5; for Llin 
second, 1(1,3.!$; for the third, U1,H7. In 
part this migliL hu aecnmiLed fur liy tin; in- 
lluonci! of tin; .seasons mill nlher fneLnrH, hut 
further prof if id llie euufiiil relation between 
nrliuol attendance and the spreml of niniujku 
was the fact that when the. Ulm 1 . uf vnealinu 
was changed— ns occurred ono year nn lie- 
count of the cholera — the period of minimal 
number of cases was altered correspondingly. 
Ur. llodgc found similar roHiilh in Woreosler. 

Sciulttl fever, diphtheria, find wlumping 
cough, arc also spread by the arhiiol. Dr. 
AlcCullom's sLadies (see accompanying chart) 
give an interesting illustration of Lhe incidence 
of diphtheria and scarlatina during the months 
uf the year. Wc have, then, the following 
facts. Those contagious diseases occur es¬ 
pecially in the early years; the mortality is 
greatest in the curly years; they occur most 
frequently during the months uf the school 
BcHsion; the danger of in feel ion seems In ho 
usually greatest in the early sLago of these 
diseases, The aim of hygiene is Lo prjtdpnna 
contagious dlsoasc.H to ns latn an age as port- 
sildi!. Epidemics should he kept out of Lhe 
kiudcrgurUm, ivh whatever mint lu aelmol work, 
The iiostponnuimit of mi eh diseases even lo 
Llie elementary grades moans) that a smaller 
number of children will have them at an 
early age, and hence thaL there will ho a 
smaller number of fatal cases. And the aim 
is also to maka the time between epidemics 
as long as passible,' Tor this again means that 
fewer young children will have the disease. 


The objection may lie made UmL postpone¬ 
ment nl an epidemic lo (lie higher ghuli’s of 
llu? .Hclmiil will ant Have llie younger children 
in (lie liunica from nmUiginii. Thin of course 
is true, but llm children in Lius higher grades 
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Diphi limn, a 1,rail nuu'n, Hi’orlulimi. (IM.-I/Wi raKi*. 

Vue mi.Inly unil auumni. Hvrruu 1 ’ nmiili'r nf nminnf 

dilihllnrliu :iLlll 7 . 'IVnii (inn-. uvi i:ute hhiiiIh r id cjim'-h 
of ili[j]illierliL. by iiinnlliH, Vni'iilien, .Inly nnrl 

Amnisl. nvcnoii? limnln r Ilf i’Jmi*.* uf m-nrlnlijin. P 1 JJ. 
Turin lime, neenine auinln r uf i*j*»'x uf nr-nrlaHim. by 
hilpiiUih, ;iuji. 

are likely to have fewer young limlUm null 
modern at home Limn children in (lie lower 
grades. 

Among Hit? menus by which cunlagimiH dis- 
pjihph nmy lie m trend in llu? hcIiimiIh me the 
following ■. (he uusL uf Lhe HcUtvnhuoiu, ciuu- 
111011 drinking cups, common towels, flies, mid 
textbooks, slates, pcneils, mill llu 1 like. I hit 
lhe must iinpnriiint means is UmL uf rontai't 
with oilier children who are infected. All 
other means seem uusignirmml ns compared 
lo UiiH. I 11 case of diphtheria. the genus arc 
often curried by hcalLliy imliviilmilH, mill such 
" carriers" arc perhaps (ho must coiiniHin 
and dangerous nicium of spreading Hie infi'iN 
Lion. While? the Stale eumpeln chUdven in 
nlloml fifdund, tliero is monilly mi option 
about making school cmidiUmiH hygienic. 
And furtiiei’ Lhe iuLereslH of (he taxpayer as 
well an the ileiiiands of pedagogy and Llu: 
higher claims of humanity mprire schmtilic 
management of s cl mol diseases. 

As regards details, llie regulation uf con- 
tnginuH diseases in thin country is IcfL largely 
Lo the local JUithmiLies. Tlu; Mnssjichusetls 
law is perhaps a lair sample of the slntc legis¬ 
lation. As amended by the nets of 1000 ami 
1D07 it is as follows; "A child who lias not 
been vaccinated shall not be admitted to a 
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public school except upon presentation or a 
certificate granted for causa stated therein, 
signed by a regular practicing physician, that 
\\e is nob a lit sub)act tor vaccination. A 
child who is a member of a household in 
which a portion ia ill with smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, or any other infectious 
or contagion a disease, or of a household 
exposed to such contagion from another house* 
hold as aforesaid, shall not attend any public 
school during such illness until the teacher 
of tho school has been furnished with a cer¬ 
tificate from the hoard of health of tho city 
or town, or from the attending physician of 
such person, stating that danger of conveying 
such disease by suck child has passed.' 1 

The important points as regards the period 
or incubation, the duration of infecLiausncss, 
and blic period of isolation that should be 
required arc given by Dr. Ilerriimn in the 
following table based upon expericnco and 
practice in New York City: — 


which may indicate the onset of. a contagious 
disease, (See below.) (2) Pupils who havo 
been excluded on account of contagious dis¬ 
eases. (3) Pupils wl\o have been all sent lor 
three or more days on account or sickncsH of 
any kind. 

" Pupils presenting one or more oT the fol¬ 
lowing symptoms may be regarded ub sus¬ 
picious, Marked pallor, flushing of the Taco, 
or any eruption upon the face, head or hands. 
PceVing of Lhc skin, red eyes, running nose, or 
any discharge from the cars or nose. Swell¬ 
ing of the face or neck, Hoarseness, croupy 
cough, vomiting. Also those who complain 
of feeling chilly, feverish, having n sere throat 
or headache. Do not depend on your own 
diagnosis. Notify inspector if several cases 
of one contagious disease occur in your clnsB- 
room, and if any case is not reported on tho 
daily list. 

f ' Symptoms which may indicate the onset 
of a contagious disease: — 


disease 

iNCTJnATIDN 

I'euiod 

Incuiiatidn 
1*1'III DA 

IS TJIK 

Majqiiity 
or Cabka 

IrtCUOATIQN 

l'BIUOD 

IS the 
Q lIKATKBT 

Numiivli 

DuiiATins de 
iNFECTIUUBNCaa 

Pcnion of 

IflOLATIOS 

Mild cnaea Sovoro nnaos 

Duiiatios Isolation 
nTJitn MkMDKiia 
of Family, wiio 
I lEMQYEO 
IMMEDIATELY 


D(\ya 

Dnya 

Dnya 


Dnya 

Dny& 

Dnya 

Rcaclal F&vnc » •* » 

1-fi 

2-L 

2-1 

4-H wank a- WliUa 
there ia n rilaclungo. 
CliinAy lu nrirly 
aUgc, 

23 

SO 

a 


B-lfl 

10-13 

1L 

2 wcokaf Chiefly 

Trom lUu Ji|ipnnr- 
nnco of cninrrli Lu 

amp l| DU, 

10 

21 

11 

DiplilliarJn . • * * 

2-7 

2-1 

2-1 

Until culture iniiL'gn- 
llva, Uaunlly 10- 
21 days. 

10 

2B 

4 

Clilokon l'o» . . * 

13-ID 

14-17 

IB 

Until LliD rouiDYnl u\ 
the eenta, 2 vtcuUj. 

14 

21 

17 

(NnL dkcEiicIciI If 
ImvD hrul.) 

Whoop Inn Cough * * 

7-H 

10-11 

14 

Untidily 0 ivcoka from 
licf'iuning rf Lljn 

wlinap. Uiilll no 
BpiLsrntiiUc cough. 

21 

CQ 

14 

(NcL DNdudod If 
Jmvo hnd.) 

Mumps ..... 

14-20 

17-20 

in 

2 weeks. 

u 

28 

20 

(NnL agcludud,) 

German Mcn-alca ■ • 

12-22 

14-17 

10 

1 week 7 (Probably 

ICBS.) 

7 

10 

k 17 

(Mat QNclutlod.) 


In order to control contagions discuses, 
medical inspection, tho services of school nurses, 
and Llic cuUpornLinn of Lcacherfl, mo all re¬ 
quired. Thu school physicians should visit 
the schools daily for the detection of con¬ 
tagious diseases; school nurses should follow 
up those eases in the hemic; and teachers 
should be trained to detect the symptoms of 
such diseases in their incipienL stage. Dr. 
Herman has formulated the following helpful 
list or suggestions to teachers regarding medi¬ 
cal inspection: " Please send to the medical 
inspector: CD Pupils who show any symptoms 

You. u— a IQS 


" Scarlet fever: vomiting, flushed face, 
Advanced ensns: pooling of the skin of the 
hands, or a discharge from the nose or ears. 
Measles: sneezing, cough, redness of Lhe inner 
corner of the eye, sensitiveness to light, run¬ 
ning of the nose. Diphtheria: sore throat 
or pain on swallowing, even if alight; hoarse¬ 
ness, a cranny cough, irritating discharge from 
Lhc nose. Mumps: pain in front of the car 
in eating or talking, swelling in front of 
and under tho car. Whooping cough: a spas¬ 
modic cough in which Lhc child strains himself 
and the face becomes somewhat red. Later 
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(.here uiay lie. vomiting or a whoop, Chicken- 
pox: mi eruption of small Illinium on Lite Into 
or scull). Gorman ihgahIrk: reel apoLa on 11 iu 
face. In/lucnssn: redness or the eyes, running 
nose, soreness of Lhe throat, headache, sonmcHs 
of the enlire hotly. The Leadier mJkkiIiI keep 
a lisL of the pupils nlinenL nn iKiUcjiint of con¬ 
tagious disc usd. This should include the 
name, disease, dale of exclusion or uhscuce, 
Jiiirl date of return." 

The iinportunl menus of controlling Dio 
contagious school diseases mny he Hummed up 
ns follows: (1) Daily nuidicid inspection of nil 
pupils. If teachers are Immed to intelligent 
cooperation with llm medical inspector, cnii- 
Ugiotts diseases should be detected in their 
first Binges by such daily inspection. (*2) \w 
order to control coiiLngiousdisBftsca, cases must 
be followed into Llm homes, and for this pur¬ 
pose school nurses arc necessary. (3) Not 
only is the exclusion of all cases of contagious 
ilia eases from the school ucccHHitry, hut nbm 
nil children Cram the mime families hIiouM lie 
excluded fur a mutable period, except in lliu 
ease of nieaalcH. Children of Hie mime family 
who have already liiul measles mny be : per¬ 
mitted to attend the Helioul, since this disease 
is not carried by a well person. (1) .School 
closure in ease of need should be resorted In. 
Whether or nuL school closure is an advnn- 
lagr depends upon Lhe special siluiiliun and Llui 
disease in rpiestion. Usually in ease of diph¬ 
theria, fur example, the disease can lie regulated 
better with competent medical inspection if the 
schools are continued than by closing; fur m 
ease of closure there is no guarantee cm reopen¬ 
ing Lhe school that the children urn nut still 
hearers of the disease. In Lhe case of measles, 
on the other hand, il is often nn ndvnnLiigD to 
close the school some Huron dayu after the 
detection of the first case, so Lhai the second 
cinp may occur when the children ore ftl homo. 
(5) HegisTratiun of all eases nr conLagimis dis¬ 
ease ami a complete morbidity record for each 
pupil iLrc B ni&cci!fli!ry so that school u die inis and 
medical ins pee tors can always know just how 
much Miisceptilde material exists. W.II, D. 

.See Dii'HTiiem.v; ExcumniN from Sciiarn^ 
INFECTIOUS DIH12AHK0! Measles; Minima 
Insi-kition; iScaulkt 1'uyeii; Whodi'inu 
(mull. 

RfifarencCB: — 

AliiiO’iTi A. f\ The Ilyfficnc of ^Vriri^puiavibfcr Discntca. 
li'liilarlpiphJn. lllOl.j 

Amhi.'iiol.Tii, I ii f r'kiln iinkrnuklirii rn. ,'irltulhi/(/ie.nisahcs 
Tmrhmltuch, (Ihunhurn, 11)07.) 

JhuiNir.Mi, Wm. If, ||i>ii|lh liifliji r>iinn in dm Srlinnl h. 

Ptthitjutticttl Sentitvirjj, April, JUOO, A r id. VII, No. 1. 
LjilANJiiX._ ha TalliTrulfl.Hi 1 ik l 1 i i »ruli > . frifmin/i'oHrrFca 
Archiv Jilr tirhtdhifQicHo, Veil. 1,1 ML 4, 101)0. 

tl|]l.l(*K, f.OTJIKlI llAMKV, iliifl ATOKH. LerjUAUll 1‘. 

il/irii’rril /najirefrcji of A 'chfinlu. (Nnvv Ynrk, IlKJti.) 
lift human , Ouaui/Rh. Till! pie veil lion ot the Hprriirt nf 
cnnlnamiiK iliH'tiscH In imlilir srlmnls. Jutenuilionaha 
Archiv/Hr Sehulhuoiciic. Orlulinr. IfJdU, Vol. VI, 
Nn. 1. 

Mortality tin Lea oi Dipl i then u pud b'curleL Fever In 
Dosloil, Afowlhly Bulletin of (he ^iats Board of 


IftoUh of Mfion, Munch, JUDH, Yi/1, ,1, No. ri. pp, 
73 - 711 . (BanpiI nil ilivcifllHmhjnH of Dr. John 11 . 
Mcd'ulbim nf lln! Ifnrvnrd Mi'ilinil Hclmol.) 

IicfKirtti vf thr it duration CttmmtUrv of tht I.muhjn (’vuuft/ 
four it'll, nil ini l!UII, 

Tenclirr^ .'virjilfir// /Ji/llrJ<««. l\ililinVu i] unmfiily Ijy fim 
>H In in llunrd uf Ifndlli, LHiiriiJK. MJitIukhii. 

CONTENT.—-III Urn diKcitwdnu of menial 
processes it iu mm veil It* hi to dmibiguiHh between 
lliu form nf llm orgiun/iilion of t.|u*mi pi ueessrs 
and Lhe fur tors which enter into the prueewu'N. 
Tho fan turn which go to make up any mental 
process are rlesigualml content Tim ncoMory 
chmumls of experience, such us the blueness cif 
a given surface, may be recognised as eon ten L 
The form in which this surface appears, its 
rela Li on Lo either objects, and especially its 
relation In processe* of volition, limy he 
distinguished from its eon lent. In educational 
iliacussionN Lite subject mailer of n study ccm- 
s Li Lilies its nil Lurid enideiil nm) ipiesliiiTis roluL- 
ing In Hiihjerb inuLler very freipiniily depend 
Upon very ililfereiiL principles rrmu Uui.hc which 
lire involved in lhe discussion of organization 
and arrangement, 

CONTENT SUBJECTS. -A phrase ap¬ 
plied to those common school hiiIijccIh where 
formal or cunveuihmiil fads urn rehilivcly le.ns 
impurUnl and LheveCure less euiplvasiv.ed than 
finllinil fuels, (ieogeuphy, eleuienlury science, 
nature study, history, civicH, liirruhnv, eic., 
Imyo usually liven regarded »h emfieul Hulijtr.U, 
Arilhmelie, reading, writing, spelling, pciiiiiiin- 
flldli, nlc., have UHunlly been n gunlnl us formal 
Milijncta. The diatiui’Uiiu in iunv much lean 
lined, itH it is much lens vuliil for present day 
leaeliing. Every hiibject may be suid lo have 
ils foil mil and content aspecu. II. .s. 

iSeC (’oifllKliH UF iSTIUlY; I)|MUH3i; I 1 cm— 
MAL HUIIJKLTH. 

CONTEXTUAL METHOD.-A ^pncial 
meLhod emplnycd in leaching the meaning oT 
nnw words in muling, hmguugo, or Hpidling. 
The child in given lhe word in vurimiH hiHguagc. 1 
EollingH, an LlmL ejieh sil tuition will Imlp Lo con¬ 
vey iln sigtiilininee, cure being laken that tin* 
context )s familiar. The ciuitexLiial mellmil 
UKiinlly nu]i|ileinenlH the 11 tloliuiijon " nr "dic- 
tioimiy " im tlmil, and lhe' 1 olijeeijve ” mtdluiil, 
The “ coni ex nod 41 mellmil is also used in lesL- 
ing the child’s mastery nf lhe lueuiiiog of words, 
the word Lu lie leaicrl being ilietaied ill Lhe 
eimlexl of a senienee. 11. N. 

.Sue Heauimi, Ti:ArifiMi up; Npkj.unu, 
Tea cm no cn*; Dir/rATKiK, MktiiuIi up. 

CONTIGUITY, ASSOCIATION BY. —See 
Asmu'j.vfitjx. 

CONTINUATION EDUCATION.-- The term 
“ Conliuualimi School " Iiuh recently been 
eoirimg into vogue tu deseribo cnmprehenMvely 
any kind of Lrnining which is adapted to people 
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who arc already at work. A detailed descrip- In some cities continuation education in English 
tion of various types of continuation schools will for foreigners 1ms attained considerable propor- 
hc found undor the terms: Appuenticeeuip tiona, In a few cities a distinctive typo of cul- 
Education; Evening Schools] CaunEHTONiw turo.1 work, corrcEipoiuUng to that found in bcg- 
ence ScuaoLHj IndubthialEducation; Younq ondary schools, has been developed, but in few 
Men's Chiubtian’ Aabociation, and UNiVEn- eases have the evening high schools yob suc- 
Eirv Extension; also, since this form of edu- ccedcd in covering all of a regular high school 
cation had ilH origin in Germany, and luis course. A groaL variety of continuation work 
to-day its most oxtensive development In that is Lo bo found in American cities under religious 
country and in England, special consideration and philanthropic auspices) this will be dis¬ 
will he given to it in the articles devoted to edu- cussed under the topics suggested above, 

cation in those countries, Tho present trend of public opinion hi all 

The German contimiation schools arc of two countries having contimiation work is that bo 

S rincipal types — general and industrial, inuoh of such work ns presupposes hard work 

10 th had their beginnings many centuries ago, ami a state of mental alertness (such ns tcchm- 

in the attempts to provide more adequate in- cal, language, mul other studies pursued for tho 
struetion in Christian doctrine and in industrial purposes of distinct Achievement) should be 

subjects for young people, Since 1S70 both placed in day, rather than evening hours, and 

types have developed rapidly, and the general that the evening schools should be reserved 
trend has been, in. view of the universal preva- lor work more distinctly recreative in charac- 
lcnco of complusory general education, to make ter, or cultural, in the sense that its o/Tects can 
them reUnforco industrial training. In 1 SOI be realized without too great exertion on the 

appeared ail imperial decree, making it compul- part of the sLudent; in other words, lectures, 

sory upon employers and parents to semi llicir music, drama, and general information courses 
children to contimiation schools wherever these can be given in tho evening, as well hb swim- 
might bo established by the State. Only rarely ming, gymnastics, military drill, dancing, and 
docs the imperial government of Germany at- games designed [or physical development] but 
tempt to regulate education, and naturally tliia drawing, mathematics, science, economics, and 
dcarec lms attracted widespread attention; ns a the other studies r designed to promote clTi- 
reauit of it, attendance on continuation schools cicncy for industrial purposes, or other studies 
lias become obligatory in many of the smaller Mice history, literature, and science, taken for 
stales of Germany, and in parts of Prussia* cultural purposes, but with the aim of securing 
The tendency is to substitute, for continual ion a diploma, should be reserved to day hours, 
work on Blind ay anil evening, six or eight This generalization, of cqutbc, applies primarily 
hours per week of the day period. In the in- to youths under seventeen or eighteen years of 
dufltrinl bcIiooIb there ib, as a rule, no concrete ago who are still plastic in bodily development, 
or practical teaching, the studies ncing mainly and whose need of rest is considerable, Far 
or a technical character and connecting rather people beyond these ages, evening schools of 
intimately with the practical work pursued by various types may continue to provide the 
tile apprentice during the day, necessary means af further training or culture. 

Iu England continuation work hns found its It will he no Led Llmt the placing of eonLiiuia- 
devclonmentin a very extensive system of even- tion work during day hours will make it pos¬ 
ing schools (g.u.) a considerable number of Bible to dovolop n special teaching force for 
which have been designed primarily to give a it, inasmuch as it would be arranged that the 
further industrial education of young poisons pupils should appear in relays, the samp teacher 
already employed. The national government dealing with successive groups; in this way, a 
assists these evening schools by generous grants, specialized teaching force could be developed 

but nowhere is attendance obligatory. Insomo for the handling of any special phase of con- 

cilics the attempt is made to have tho same stu- tinuation work. 

dents devote part of their time to technical Tho above-mentioned tendencies in cnnlimia- 
sIndies, part to cultural pursuits, and part to tian work will require the cobpcraLion of cni- 

physlcnl drill and recreation. The total attend- players, and will probably demand compulsory 

anco in tlic o on lii m a turn schools of England is legislation. The logic of Lho slliuilion is clear 

vur y largo, lmL many of the) conditions aro un- Lo students of education, and ib is probably tnio 
satisfactory. Attendance in tho evening, when that Germany, in this respect, is simply aulici- 
Lbeyouths aro tired, fails to provide tho requisite paLing a development that w r ill sooi^ become 
energy and alertness for Lho learning, especially prevalent wherevor contimiation work iH found, 
uf the different technical subjeoLs, Teachers D, B. 

cannot be trained specially for this work, and See ApmEjmcEsinr Education] Evening 
satisfactory supervision of it is yet difficult. Schools; Industhial Education. 

In America an extensive system of public R . B ■ — 
evening school education is to bo found m tho Q er0ncafl ■ 

larger cities; relatively little of it is oF an indue- For mntf™2d Ed ^ ° f rcferencEfl ‘ ficc LnI1 ca fl,]DVD 
trial character as yob, but the tendency is to in- Cheabey, C, JJ. Technical ZTdiicafiflHTVi likemVifl iSr/nwltr. 
crease the opportunities for technical training. (London, 1005). 
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OE n si mi, II. Die ParlbiMung* mid Fdclurhnlen in rffii 
onluBcfcTL drCcii IJtufsrhtaiu/a, (LripsiKv ID(H.) 

Jdnbh A. J. The fAijilimrnfirirt Schvuin in the ihntrd 
Stales. (Wunliinftloli. 1UII7.) A n|irTinl liililiDgruijJiy. 
P/cme 0. JinAifthcft rf™ Jintlwbir» /‘‘iiriliiMwutnnstotl- 
imvns. fWUlrnliWK, lHUIMWliO 
tiAlil.ljii. M. K* C'flwlinunfiou \SchtMth in /wpflfiiwJ atul 
liltcvihere. (MltuulicMur, lUUS.) CuUluin.i u liihllufl- 

\VaiU5?1A ItiluMti'trvil I'nurulaliani tif Trail r? n/lfl Jn- 
ilitsiru. (Now Yorlft 1U01.) 

CONTRACTILITY- —The jinwor of ppotn- 
nr nf living cells, Lo undergo Inins forma¬ 
tions in form hy contraction ur expansion in 
response to incident forces is known us unnLrnc- 
Lility. Tlio muscle cell poa.micH Lliis power in 
a high degree of development, ami it is liy virtue 
of tlio contractility uf muscles Unit Hu; higher 
organism moves, Animlioid inOYCimmlfl, cili¬ 
ary movements, ami the movements (pun- 
tractile or cxpnnsile) nf miisclo cells arc varied 
expressions of the property of cmilrnclilily, 

IV. M. Y. 

Koforancofl : — 

SciiARtEii, IS. A. Tcsilmk of Mijjaiaiooi/. (Kilin- 
lmrisii. 1DDD-H 

VmiwonN, M. Amend rimiuloou, (New Yurk, 1H0D.) 

CONTRAST. —When two nmnliri processes 
lire of tho name general type but fiimhinuinuillv 
different in nimlily, nLlnnliun is drawn iu ImUi 
mental lmiecwms through Lhia fiiiulnmeutiil rlifTiu- 
enen. Thu dilTcrencu itself is def-cribed ns tlio 
control; ami the value uf .studying contrast in 
psychology and in education depends upon Hid 
fact that nllnnlimi can bn aroused through non- 
U'list, TUuh two culois which differ uulu.villv 
from each other in quality, as, for example, two 
complementary colors, exhibit n sharp cunlcast. 
A transition from a high shrill toon to a low dull 
tone gives a contrast which will draw alien Lion 
to bulb of the tones, Changes in mibjcct mnLtcr 
and hi forms of presenting subject matter con¬ 
stitute contrasts which arc advantageous because 
of lliis attention which they arouse. C, II. J. 
■Son Anai.uuv ; Association, 

CONTROL. — The conception or control, har¬ 
rowed from biological consulem lions, is destined 
to an important Wile in the philosophy of eduna¬ 
tion . Under the cup linn of adaptation (ij.u.) it 
has been pointed out that active Adaptation in¬ 
volves a capacity Ln modify tlio environment 
or medium of life in the in tereat or tho purposes 
of the orgniiism. Jnamniale thing* manifest no 
power to subject the cnvirimmniil Ln Llm main¬ 
tenance of their own individuul elmractni 1 ; while 
the higher the type nf liTe the in ore highly devel¬ 
oped is lliis function uf oimlniL livery physioloR- 
u'ul organ, every instinct, every Imhit and every 
aa-oalli'd mental faculty is Lo ho regarded a 
u\m\ uv lens spL endued mwlmmentaiity of con- 
trnl of (some crnmpomling phase nf the physical 
nml social environment. Accordingly the prin¬ 
ciple acquires significant application to education 
in ell inaLtcra of psychophysical and also logical 
training. Tho useful habits of action and of 


thought which pupils me lo impure are to be 
conceived as ho many movies of minimi uf comli- 
iifiiiM fur Uu: nuke id ends. These linljilM-~-i!Yi i u 
those, of a more theoretical dvuraeter — ruprertUiL 
so many oflicicncii-u, mil mi many seU-justifying 
ends. Piiau.matihm.) 

Looked at us iiuLlmds of control, nur menial 
powers may lie ulawified as direct ami indirect 
agencies of Mibnidinuling the oiivirumiiml Lo Hid 
oiuIh of lifiu Seeing, Inuring* lulluMug, touching, 
Hinulling nml tUKling, locomotion, rnmliiiig, eli;., 
is. all Urn Muisibli* and motor nrlivilies, repre¬ 
sent direct means of coo trolling the environment, 
touch being the iiiumL miiiiciliuLe inode, and Lhe 
higher or iiiLellrctiml hoimuh, .seeing ur hear¬ 
ing, Lhc more nmdiulo mudes. Thinking mid 
its inslrumcnt, language, represeui, on tlic 
other bund, the indirect forms nf control. 
Hence they urc not directed nr diaidiiirged at 
once upon Lhe ex Men id world of Jin Lun- mid 
Hociely, but have lu do with oluluiraliug 
plans and melhuils by wliinli lhe [ljn-i«L (the 
HensurimuLm’) orgiuiri may lieLtvr perforin ilieir 
luncrionH. When it in said, for example, vlml 
mi idea is inlieienlly u " plun uf uelimi," il is 
meant that an idea in aneli an inleriiretuiiou ur 
MCiiHury stimuli uk eiiuldeH lln ni Lu evoke more 
comprehensive and HiguifiraiiL lypea nf uelimi 
mid vuluua of ohjcclN lltnn they would exeilv if 
left tu llieniKiilvi'H. In lliia way imnlern funr- 
timuil logic gels heymnl the [iiirMidodneHsj nf liolb 
hinLurir i > iupiridKtu and ruLunmU^u. lieengilin¬ 
ing with empiriciMiii Llie jiarl played by HeiiMi- 
tion in building up Lhe higher fwrniH of ineiilal 
life, R hL\U hnhU that i\u Uha never a mete 
composite or nsHOriuled nggregnto of hciimiIujiih, 
Hinee il nlway h hivolvea aeliudivi? amiiignmnt of 
HCiiHulhuis with relcienre lu u future more rnni- 
jilote mode uf ReLivity. In like fiiHliion, fune- 
Liunid logic reeuguizca with raliunaliHin Lhe 
conHlrnelivo and organised r6le or though Is 
(which in the ciimp uf Homo ideun may be sufli- 
dcntly comumndiiig to entitle them Iu be iiauu-d 
f< categories ,J of oxperienci!), hut instead nf n> 
gcirding this power an ail absolute and inde¬ 
pendent, ur a priori, po**e*rion uf Ihnuglil, il 
i.i regarded as arising out of tin- need uf belter 
control of Lhc uonfwriinuLur organs, ami na re¬ 
quiring tu be oNqieri m on tally Ipsiud. AH gcumiiic 
IhuiiglitH are u priori, liut only in Lhe M'lisc lliiiL 
they anticipate and endeavor |,o regulate hiiihc 
future experience, i.e. limy uiv plana uf luaiou. 
Their dngm* of failure nr NUcvrss in lln k work 
nf iiiiiicipalitm and emitml mdlUii’H nr eurmlm- 
rales them and IcjiiIh in fnrLlwr revision and 
perfecLing. So fur an rniiLnd ipeeuiueH perfeel, 
Lhc Uunigbl m\wvrt tu lie thought and beimuu's 
an auloiimLin haliit; ho fur iih it lapses, umh-r 
changed condiliuiiH into an inadnjuuLc tinnJn nf 
control uf a fuLurc expcrieimib veileeiion is 
again set up, J. D. 

Sec Oonfuot, 

CONTROL (PSYCHOLOGICAL). — Tliifl 
term has como into technical uac Lu iudicata a 


im 
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hnae of development which is superior to lialiib. 
t refers to the fact that after a Imbit has been 
formed its use in a given situation depends 
upon the intelligent direction of this habit 
Luwnnl dearly recognised ends. Thus one may 
have n certain habit of facial expression. If 
jn addition Lo the Imbit he is able to control Lho 
facial expression, be may employ the expression 
at sod) times as shall be advantageous Tor 
purposes of social communication. Lack of 
conLrol signifies an inability to uLilizc a linbit 
intelligently. Tima one ia not always able La 
control his tendencies toward such a form of ex¬ 
pression ns yawning nr sneezing. The develop¬ 
ment of control in connection with the training 
of lmbitH \s of the highest importance, Tho 
mere training of an automatic movement may 
be of relatively little value from an educational 
point of view, but the development of control 
is of the highest significance. C. II, J. 

Sea Activity j Attention; Habit, 

CONVENT SCHOOLS, —Tho term "con¬ 
vent/ 1 originally referred to the local organiza¬ 
tion or community as distinguished from the 
house or Lhe order; by popular usage, however, 

" convent "refers to such a home or order for 
women, while " monastery ” in a similar way 
refers to those for men. Convent schools owe 
their origin to the monastic settlements of 
women whidi began to spring up in the fourth 
cenLury, but the education of young women for 
the world, which in our day lias called into exis¬ 
tence so many teaching communities, formed no 
part af the original purpose, of the cavly settle¬ 
ments iff women that looked to Si. basil and St, 
Augustine (qa.u.) for direction. The impulse 
which peopled the desert of Egypt with hermits 
moved many ChmLinn women in tho upper 
ranks oT lLoinan society lo abnmlon the luxury 
of the world and to aeek in Lhe seclusion of tho 
cloister an opportunity La put into daily practice 
the evangelical counsels and tn seek Lo realize 
in their lives the lofty ideals or Christian virtue. 
The educational work curried on by these early 
communities was directed chiefly to the prepar¬ 
ation of their own members for the worthy dis¬ 
charge of lhe duties of the monastic life. 

With the invasion of the barbarian tribes af 
the north, maimsRetain for women entered upon 
a new pliawe, and the convent school took on a 
different clinrnntar. In the early days of the 
invasion the men among the upper classes of the 
Germans and Franks evinced little inclination 
foi' the monastic lift*. Many leinpLing ciirocru 
were open to them in tho llnman world. More¬ 
over, their limn wan largely occupied in petty 
warfare. JUiL with the women of the upper 
filiuww the ease was very different. Accus¬ 
tomed for generations to wield authority among 
their own people, and possessed of no IcssrcstlesH 
energy than their brothers, they found ull 
avenues in the Homan world closed to them, 
Under those circumstances many of them left the 
court to seek in tho cloister protection from the 


turbulence of the times and to pursue the Roman 
culture which still survived in the convents, 
These royal ladies, however, were not character¬ 
ized by meekness niul humility. They not infre¬ 
quently adopted the religious life as a profes¬ 
sion, They look with them a domineering 
ohnracLcr, a quick determination, and n clear¬ 
sighted appreciation of the possibilities which 
the monastic life opened up to them, Many 
of them, however, were transformed by the re¬ 
ligious spirit niul tho discipline of Lhe convent, 
and rose to great hoighLs of sanctiLy. From the 
sixth to the thirteenth century many monas¬ 
teries for women were founded by members or the 
royal family. The abbesses of these houses wero 
not infrequently the wives or daughters of reign¬ 
ing princes. While living in the convent, these 
ladies kept in touch with worldly affairs and 
took a large part in shaping Lho nascent nation¬ 
alities and in developing Lhe civilization of west¬ 
ern Europe. These convents were enriched by 
grants of land from their royal patrons, and 
they obtained many privileges from the Roman 
ponLiffs. They usually sided with the Pope, 
and were frequently involved in contentions 
with locnJ ceclcdastieal authorities. This phase 
of convent life attained its mo.it charactcrisLio 
development in fiaxony. The abbesses of Lho 
Saxon monasteries were usually members of the 
royal family, and held a place of authority second 
to no woman in the land. Thoy held their 
abbeys from the King, which precluded a de¬ 
pendent relation on lords tcmporul or spiritual. 
Tiie Abbess of CinmlorsliDim, one of the most 
famous of these convents, held rights oT over- 
lordship over many miles of the surrounding 
country. Sho exercised the right of ban. She 
issued summons Lo her dependents when war 
had been declared, and sent her contingent of 
armed knights inLo the field, She issued sum¬ 
mons to attend her court, and was in turn sum¬ 
moned to the Imperial Diet, The Abbess^ of 
Quodlinburg and Glnnclcrahcim held the right 
of sLriking coin in the reign of Ottn I. During 
the minority of Otto III, his mother, together 
with his aunt Muthilde, Abbess of Quedlinburg, 
practically ruled the empire, and during a pro¬ 
longed visit of the Emperor in Home in 997 the 
management af affairs was given Ld the Abbess 
Malhildc, who has often been praised for the 
determined measures which she took to oppose 
the invading Wends. In 9D9, oil her own au¬ 
thority, sho summoned a diet at Dorn burg. A 
similar slate of niTmra obtained in other parts 
of Europe. In England the abhetraca of many 
monasteries ranked with barons. 

The educational activity of the convents 
during this period may ho seen from many 
documents which have come flown to us. 
Cmsurius, Riflhop of Arlnfl, 501-573, wrote a 
rule for a community of nuns which he established 
in his diocese under the government of his sister 
Cipsaria, The nuns were forbidden to lake 
children under tho age of six or seven, anil were 
cauLianc cl agains trendily accepting the daughters 
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of nobles ur lowly born girlfl In be brought up 
and edit entail in the convcnL, Ecu ini dura bio 
time was to be dovotoil lo the study uf music, 
with « view to preparing the miiiB to lake part 
in l lie chants ami choir winging in cornice turn 
with the religious exercises nf the uoiivcnL. 
A training in rending nail writing was priJHeribed 
for nil lbn members uf Lite cuinimmiLy. Spin¬ 
ning nml weaving woolen fabrics frinii which the 
mins mmlc their own garments constituted a 
part or their work, but their hifiheHl cUfovln in 
weaving nml in artistic needlework witd rievoLed 
Lo the making of church hangings ft invest men Lb. 
This rule reveals a transitional phutfe in Lius edu¬ 
cational work of the ounroiil between that of tlio 
early monaslories, which wjis exclusively for the 
nuns, anil the laLer convents, which became 
tlio hmiiG of learning anil the recognized aeliools 
for tlio daughters of the upper classes, Tbo 
educational aide of convent life pcrimps benched 
its highest development in Saxony. Many 
of the children who went Lo theao Saxon con¬ 
vents on completing their education joined Lhe 
community, while others returned Lu the world 
lo ho married. Widows* ofLen returned to tlio 
convent Lo upend their declining yenm in the 
homo of their childhood, Tlio convents of 
llerford, G[uuleraheim, K&ncu, ami QuudUnliiirg 
gave n (luiiiestic nml intellectual Induing of a 
very high order. Tlio term fl cullogo " in its 
modern sense lias often licon Applied lo Uicsn 
institutional and rightly «□. for they not only 
gave the bent education of Llio times Lo Lhe girls 
who assembled there, but Ihev wero tbo pcriAA- 
iiont h Dines of many Jcnnicd women wJio cId- 
votcil their lived to liLernlurc and the fine ni ts, 
A convent school eduentiun in those days cun- 
Terreil distinction on nil those who were far lu¬ 
nate enough to receive it. 

Ilcdc (( 7 , 1 /,) writing of Anglo-Saxon England 
in the flovenih ocnlnry, says: "Mnny wore wont 
fur Lhe sake of tlio monastic mode or life to 
go from lJritain to the monasteries nf Franco 
and Gaul, They also ficnl their daughters Lo 
the saiuo to ha instructed." li\ Augla^axan 
England the first monastery fur women was 
probably that founded by Ennswith, daughter 
of King Earibald, in flflO. The convent of 
Liming was founded by Queen Etlielhurg about 
the n lid rile of the so vim ill century, and that of 
Slicppuy a few years lalor by QuAim Noxlnii’g. 
From a ohurtor of privileges granted by King 
Wilitred nncl Queen Werluirg between (Hffliiiid 
7111, we learn Unit there were nl UuiL limn in lhe 
province uf Kent alono live muimsLei'ies gov¬ 
erned by Indy-abbesses, In Nortluimbriu Llui 
Abbess Hild founded i\ inuLiiiNlery ill JIui'Llc- 
pool about the year Gd7 ami muilUcr at Whitby 
a Tew years laLer. These mumiuteiies worn 
richly endowed by Oswiu, who nenL his daughter 
/El fired Lo Ililil Lo be educated Ly her and Lo 
become a member of her cainmuiiiLy. Hild 
did noL eon Hue her educational endeavors to 
women, Bede, lifter speaking in the highest 
l-■mi* »f the religions discipline maintained at 


Whitby under IIild P «nyn; "Morcuvcr, her pru¬ 
dence was no great that huL only did urdimuy 
persons, but sometimes even kings and primms 
seek and receive counsel of her in their necw/- 
HitiOH. Mho made tliuHe who were under Imr 
direction give so iminh time la the reading uf the 
sacred Scriptures and mtereisi} themselves ho 
much in works of righLumitme#* that very many, 
it up pears, could readily be round there who 
could worthily enter upon Lhr ccc*lesiin*licnl 
grade, that \k, the survlttu uC Unit altar," Five of 
her pupils dhl, in fuel, become bishops. Shortly 
afLer Lliis time iiiuny mmiiisLeries fur women 
sprang up in nil purls of England. From this 
Lime lo lhe middle of llm thirteenth century the 
ml lie a Li oi ml activity or lhe nnivenlH rnn parallel 
Lo Hint which obLained in nimilar institutions uu 
the continent. 

Muny of the women educated in the convents 
of iy<mLohi Europe lmLwcum the sixth and Lhe 
Lhirlmilli cunLury gave nbundiint evidence ur 
Lhe thorough training which Lin y burl received. 
Among many other* umy lm mentioned Lbc nun 
Ilimvitfm, who, in lhe In tier lmlf or the Lunl.1i 
century, attained enduring fame an iv pueltss 
mid historian. Krlicrl miyi uf her {Allymciiw 
Gcachichic tier LUtn ulur di s A bcuifluntlvx, 1.SM7): 
"This fruitful noetic luleut wlitali lucks mil lbc 
inspiration mid tin; courage of gcniiiH to ruler 
upon new ground, evinces how Lhe Maxim ele¬ 
ment was eboHim to guide the ( h-niimi imLinn in 
Llie domain of art/ 1 HuhwUIiji wroLe metrical 
legends for the ediliniliun of the iiiiiih; she 
wniiti cniitcnipuriiry history in metrical form; 
and coiJiJiusci) seven Latin dramas written in the 
hL yle of Terrence. Ah an bisLuriiui, ClicHhreolil 
chiHHts her with WUlikind and llmilger, Inn 
ns a writer of LaLin rlmina in the Middle Ages 
idle sLauds alone. IlciTiul, Abbess of llulien- 
burg in Alsace, gives a glimpse inLo the artistic 
activities uf the eunvenlw nr iho twelfth century. 
Few illuminated mn mine rip Is have rirmiiml a 
fame no well deserved as her Ilvrlwt Ikllchrum, 
in which she attempted lo embody in an ency¬ 
clopedic wink, both in writing und in pictures, 
the knowledge of her times. TIil 1 text of Lint, 
work perisbud with the library of StraHsImrg 
in JH70, hut a colleelioii uf soiue 200 pietureH 
copierl from iL Jms l*ueii preKervcd. Ililile- 
gard nf llingen, J(M)S**I17H, and l-Hi^ul m j Lb 
uf SuliUnau, lJ2thH(ifi, lire ehiiilly knmvn 
Llirough their political writings, which show us 
the active part tlmL iiiiiih cnutiuurd In lake at 
this Into dale in Lhi; alTuirH of Um Million. Tbolr 
writings possess niioMier interest for the student 
of convent hcIiiioI tulucuLiun, exhiliiling as they 
tin the gruwtli uf oiysticiHin, which wnssuon t'u 
play ho iavge n vftiu in Llm decline id the educa¬ 
tion id activities of the iiiiiih. 

The convent hcIiooIh of the Middle Ages 
readied Llieir highest development ulmul the 
mid rile? of the llurLeuiitli eenlury. at wbieli lime 
many influences conspired Lo bring about their 
gradual decline. From Lhe sixth lo the thir¬ 
teenth century Lliu run voids a Horded the 
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women of the upper classes ft secure shelter more tlmn a century the penal laws prevented 
from the turbulence of the Limes. During the these ladies from assuming religious names or 
Crusades they offered the only safe refugo for the religious garb. _ From the yeur 1700, in 
the wives mid daughters of the knights who which the institution assumed the outward 
were embarking on pmlauti enterprises with appearance of a convent, the community haa 
large chances of never returning to their faini- grown very rapidly, At the present time it 
lies. With the more nettled, conditions of Lho conducts 160 schools in England. A multitude 
thirteenth century these motives for entering of convent schools grew up in England during 
the convent ceased. From this lime on an ever- the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
increasing number of the women who entered Many of the secondary schools conducted by 
the convent did so in pursuit or purely religious the various teaching sisterhoods arc rccog- 
idcas, The reaction against the rationalism ol nized by the Hoard of Education and receive 
Abelard (i/.o.) and Ihc heresies of a somewhat support from the State, but many of them, 
later date resulted in Lhc rapid development of while recognized by the Board of Education, 
mysticism in the convents. This impulse, refuse State aid, and they thus retain a greater 
whieli contributed so powerfully to the develop- measure of independence both as regards the 
meat of art in nil its forms, gradually nanowed admission of pupils and in the regulation ol 
the educational horizon of the convent. The their courses of study. The central purpose or 
rise of Lhc mendicant orders and the religious convent school education is tiie imparting of a 
reforms of the times all tended to bring about a thorough religious Lraining, hut at the samo time 
greater seclusion of Lhc mins and to limit their it keeps fully abreast with the non-Cntholic 
intercourse with the outer world. The passing school in Bcholnstie efficiency. Government 
of the feudal system and the growth of tho inspectors and examiners have frequently 
townships gave a wide scope to the develop- borne willing testimony to the excellent sclio- 
ment of art outside the monastery which here- lactic training as well as to tho religious atrnos- 
torore had been its only home. Tho printing pherc of the convcnL schools. Apart from tho 
press removed tho necessity of copying manu- multitude of parochial schools (ij.u.) coiuluotcd 
scripts and thus cut off a hitherto powerful by tho teaching sisterhoods, there are at 
glim ulna lo the educational activity of the con- present something over two hundred academics 
vent. In the meanwhile the universities drew or secondary schools in England conducted by 
to themselves the intellectual men from the members of some sixty different teaching 
Lho world and from Lire various rnnks of tlm communities. There arc two training colleges 
clergy and the religious orders of men. Tho devoted exclusively to the preparation of 

mins and women in general were practically teachers for secondary schools. The largest 

excluded from the intellectual life of tho univer- of Llicse is St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool, eon- 

si Ly. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, ducted by Lhc Sisters of NoLrc Dmne of Namur; 
that the standard of education in tlm convents the oLlior at Cavendish Square, London, con- 
grndunlly deteriorated. It should be re mein- ducted by the Sisters of Lhe Holy Child Jesus, 
bored, however, that the convents of this period, Tho sisters of the various communities who 
though not holding their own wiLh Lhc univer- Leach in Lhc primary OuLholic schools of tho 

allies, offered the only available schools fur kingdom far the most part receive Lheir pro- 

women, This phase of Lhe convent schools fessioiinl training in one of the six recognized 
term in ales with the suppression of lhe convents Catholic training colleges for primary teachers, 
in England and in Northern Europe in Ilia Tho first of these was established in Liverpool 
troublous limes following the FratesLimL lie- by Lhe Sisters of NoLrc Dame, Lwo of these 
formation. Convent schools, however, did training schools arc conducted by the Slaters 
not ceaac to exist in Catholic countries. The of the ftnered Heart, one by the nuns of La 
daughters of English Catholic families in Lhe Sainte Union, another by the Faithful Corn- 
early days of the Reformation received their paniuns, and Lhe sixth by the Sisters of Mercy, 
education in convent schools on the Continent. A certificate of graduation from one of these 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth con- schools, together with two years' successful 
Luries many daughters of nun-CuLliolic families Leaching in any one school of the Kingdom, on- 
weru flniiL Lo coilveilLuchuola where their parcnLfl titles the candidate Lu a ccrlificato from the 
sought to shelter them from the loose in aimers Board of Education. Tho convent schools of 
or Lho Limes. This was particularly Li ne in Lhc Ireland and Scotland are on practically Llm same 
court circles of Franco. plane u.s* those of Engl in ul. 

Tho last century wUiiohadiI n very rapid Tho first cun vent Hchunl oNlablishcd within the 
development of tlm"convent school. Willi Lho present limits of Lhe United Stales waa that 
flprend of pupulur education, a multitude of founded in New Orleans by the UrsuVmeg from 
leaching communities worn called into existence France in the year 1727. The French govern- 
for tho express purpose of educating girls, In meat subsidized this school. From a copy of 
England the pioneer among tho past-Reformn- the rule of this community, published in Baris 
Lion convent schools ivqs Bur Convent at York, ill 1705, it appears that: 11 The Ursnliuo order 
founded by Mary Ward in 1(KH8 for the cduea- has been instituted, not only Tor the salvation 
tion oT English girls of the upper class. For and perfection of its incinbors, blit also in order 
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Llmt Llicac may help anti fiorve their neighbor 
by the instruction of young girls, whom they 
jmiflt labor lo bring up in Log four nml love of 
God, leading them in the way of BnlvaLhui, 
leacliing Uiem cvcryaocial ami Christ!an virtue, 
and preparing Llicin to be asom ca of edification 
to others by tlio pracLico of tlicye 'virLueu . 11 
Concerning the preparation of Llio teachers, Iho 
same rule says; l3 The principal end of the 
Uiflulino'fl cdiicalion being Lu give a good and 
solid education to young persons, according Lo 
their condition, all the teaching religious ought 
to prepare Lhcmselvcs in Lhc sciences and aria 
so as to he always capable of meeting the exi¬ 
gencies and Lo he thoroughly mnsLer of all they 
may be called upon to teach.’' The first curric¬ 
ulum uf this school in New Orleans included 
reading, writing, nrilhiucllc, Christian doctrine, 
and industrial inditing. The Uraniums em¬ 
ployed pupil teachers called “ diiini mures." 
These were selected from among the brightest 
and heat-behaved girls. Their oflicc was Lo 
assist the teachers in clJXfla work and in tlio 
maintenance of discipline. Each pupil lomdiur 
was assigned a group of eight or ten children. 
In,Lhis respect the convent .school anticipated 
Lancaster ( 17 .U.] by almost a century. Tho 
UrBuiincs also employed special luivcnera Cur 
handwriting, alillimetie, fuulindiiHtrial Induing. 
The system of training licru outlined in prac- 
licnlly that adopted by Lhn various teaching 
cniimuinitieg who were brought lu thin country 
from Europe during the cightmilh cun tiny 
or were founded hero with a view In menLing tho 
special needs aE American girls. The uov Ilia tea 
of these orders constituted the first Iriiining 
schools for lea eh era in tho UniLcd .Stales, Homo 
of Lhem nnlodaling by twenty yearn tho first 
public normal school. At Iho present Lima 
there are in the United riLates more Mum a hun¬ 
dred dustincL Leaching orders of women, mid if 
tlm independent foundations of home of these 
orders, such na the VlsHaiulincfl, Ursulincs, 
Dominicans, lTanciscam?, iSiaLern of Mercy, 
and Nislurs of Charity be counted, the num¬ 
ber rcnches some 300. The official directory, 
January, 1910, gives the number of acad¬ 
emies conducted by sisters ill the UniLcd .Stales 
us 701). Among Lhu pupils of these schools 
there are a great many non-Cntholic girls. 
The course given in the secular branches, in 
most instances, is equivalent to Llmt given in 
a lirsL-ehiss high neliuul, with the addition of 
religious instruction and n training in domestic 
occupations. WiUilu tlm lnsL few years a num¬ 
ber of these cnmumnUieH have csLidjlislird eul- 
leges which maiulam a high academic ftLitmliird. 
In the lioviUute schools uf tlm various Leaching 
orders Lhc Lcuohers for both tlio parochialHchuols 
and Lins academics receive iheir professional 
train mg. 

In its general purpose the convent echoed ex¬ 
presses Lho idea that beyond jl certain age girls 
should be educated apart from hoys, This La 
the traditional practice of Ilia Catholic Church, 


and It is in keeping with the principles Mint edu¬ 
cation must conform Ln nuLurnl require men Is. 
Neither the arguments in favor uf euediiealinii 
nor Lhc reaulla which it has prtnluird liuvc mi 
far outweighed lho rcimmiN un which Lhe iumi- 
vmit Hchuul is hamid, Tin? nnniu misuim, uf 
course, arc enipluudxcil in Lhuac iiun-UuMiolin 
academies and collegia whieh provide Kopurulo 
education fur girls, however closely they follow 
Lhc cuuiysch nn lI iucUhuIh of iu.slniclimi whieh 
ni'D pursued in collagen fur ineu. Ah a special 
feu turn, Lhe convent Kifhrinl implies 11 1 n L Lhc 
sLuduul shall reside, during tlm aciulemie yenr, 
within Hits liiHliUUiuu, and shull iilisurvi* tlm 
rules which it prescribes. It in considered nd- 
VAiUiigcuus Llmt girls Nhould live under a dis¬ 
cipline adapted Lo their incuLul and physical 
needs, with a well-dcliiied kcMcm uf ur'cupnliuiia 
mul a proper distribution uf liiim LlmL secures 
regular hours fursLudy and rcnmiliun. It in, in 
piirLtculur, desirable IhuL the studrnL lm willi- 
druwu hum di-slnudinp infJucm’CH uml trained 
in those habits uf euneuiitruUim which lire essen- 
tlill lo intellectual work. .Still greater inqiur- 
Llulcc ih nUnehud Lu the development id Lliusi: 
virtues which form tin 4 moral hlmigtli and 
beauty uf Christian wmnimhnnd, nml tlm best 
propatulum for the dudes meumheul nn wife 
mid mother, While rcsidumr in the convent 
is a safeguard, Mm example of trndirrs whnsif 
lives are eonsueraLrd tu (bid’s service nets ns u 
cuiiulmil stimulus tu liiuml emleuvnr, U is 
ehielly, however, Llirmigh the knowledge uf 
religious truth which pcriiieiilrs tlm enLire 
cuviiftf. uC iusLrvicluiu and UivuugU Urn reuului 
p me Lien of religious duties that the convent 
flcliOLil performs its udueatiumLl function. So 
far ilh it ]h sueeussful in lliin respeei, iL impiuld 
tu its HtuilentH u delieaey uf fueling uml ft Jirm- 
nesri in rLglil-duing which, uluiig with mental 
culture, arc the jhut.nL suimies uf wuhuui'h in- 
Hueimo for guud m tlm houiu nml in tlm sueiid 
sphuro, T. K. <S. 

fc5uo ^Iiddle Auks, EnurATiuN in; Muxah- 
tic Hulks, Euur.vn»jx.\i, ITuivisiuxa in; 
iMoNA.sric ScimuLs; I*a ium'iii a i* Wciiuol 
System; ILeucuuus Tealuinu Ojiukuh. 

Referencea; — 

ILuun.s, J. A. 77ir Caffinh'c i^rFiufjf nf thr ('nihil 

Xtnfni, (Nnw Vnrk, 1UUS.) 

GuiniiKii. J/intory of HvUuioui Onlvrx, (New Vur|i, 
ISIIU.) 

Ihinuuui mill Duiiiiai.k. jlfnr4rt»lir*m A»(lUrnnuin. 

l'luKliNHTKlN, J t. ll'iJI/iryil Ulirtf.r i\luunnliri\ru. (t*lll|l- 
lulrlji'. 1K!)I|.) 

tiAHQuiiT, Aliliul. llrnru Y1U mid f/i' 1 -Ifioi- 

nHtrrifH. (bniuliiJi, JSIIIL) 

llfcllMiiiinnoi. Nf. /JjV (tnlru mid [\t‘Hffr‘tfin{innrn ihr 
/CnllirdfHrlir-Ji Kirr.hr, (Piiilurliiil'M. 1!HF7.‘J 
JiMiriini \>J K\lu(-(\liim if^xulon). *i. ■!>< MmiiL- 

muminy, Mnlijoviil Kihirallrm In I’hhIii ml, Vnl. 
31, ]i, -127; f, Ti. finillnn, MnlijisViil Kiluniliiift 
of Wnmim, Vol. 32, n. -Ifi7, I’rilirhiim tin* pri'viuiifl 
urliele; .1, K. (3, i|i> Miinlninri'iiry, ll< ely, Vol. -IJ, 
p. fili-i: (j*. Cl. rimlUm, Jlrjniinlur, Vijl. 32, \\. fi.Sl; 
A. F. r^ini'h, TIir MnuiiHlirrirH nrirl flm MiluniLirm 
of (ilrls, Vnl. 32, ji, (1(17, a nrUicinni id Imtli lho 
roviuvw writ cm. J.E, G. ili> Munliiuirunuy, T’ho 
iLdiiovul Eilucaliun uf Women ; Vul. 32, p. 72U ; 
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A. F. Lennli, Tim Mrilinnvnl Eihirnllnn nf Women \ 
Vol. 3 '1. ii- H3H l J.K. (.1. do MiinLninrnney, TIid 
Midiiovul EiUiriillnn nf Wninru. Vul. 9IJ, |). 1'L 
Mionk. icfiunnm’rff dea Ordrt# HSlioicux, 
tiTUKI.K. The Convents t\f tirml flritnin. (London, 
lilOJ.) 

Hr:vrr«l nriti'li'fl In The Crutihk, Oafnnl; The CnihoUo 
llncyrliijtnlin (New York), h. v. (.’nniinf tfr.honla, 
anil vurlnuu urlioloM uu Lliu Icndilng HinLurlimida, 

CONVENTIONS, SCHOOL BOARD. — A 
inrni employed with inerniiHing fruciumiry in 
rccuuL yearn Lj HiRiiify the* periodical (usually 
annual) gnlluTingfl nf Llm im-inlinrH mul officers 
of local boards of lulucalion for conference and 
instruction upon maLLcra perLnining In the gen¬ 
eral nrtnimiHtrtUinn, welfare, mid progress of 
public Jtchiink. In Uh numiwor application (lin 
tor in hii-H InLdy ctinic Lu lio restricted to those 
meetings for Lin 1 urgnumilion nnd Lhe holding 
of which Hpr.fitil legal provisions have been 
made in several HLnLi H. Up lu Urn present time 
nine slates, Idnliti (1009), Michigim (10(10), 
Minnesota (LOOtf), North Dakota (1003), Ore- 
gem (1007), PunHHylvnnift (1003), South Dakota 
(1U01), YVn.ihiiiglnn (1907), nnd Wisconsin 
(199.1), luithurizu llm county BUporin Louden L of 
schools, nr corresponding officer, La linld atsomu 
centra I puiiiL an Jiunuul molding of the me ml lorn 
nnd officers of district and uUicr aeliool hoards in 
Lho county. While in some imilnnmi attend- 
(inco is voluntary, Lhe lemlniey lias lioon Lo re¬ 
quire each board lo Bend nl least one roprefleula- 
live. The more nignilirunt of tlienc laws con¬ 
tain provisions fur a per diem romp cm nation 
and milenge. The mediiigH usually conliima 
for one or two days-, anil arc devoted to general 
discussion of mutters and problems of local 
moment, 

The high degree of decentralization character¬ 
istic of the lulminintraLivo control of elementary 
and secondary public education in Lhe majority 
of American HtatcH lmn caused the local hoards 
of laymen to become determining mul dominat¬ 
ing factors. This in especially Lhe case in Lho 
rural seelinna of those Western and Northern 
dales in which the district, having a board of 
from three tn five members, is lho unit for edu¬ 
cational administration. Under such circum¬ 
stances the total number of lay school officials 
becomes abnormally large nnd frequently ex¬ 
ceeds Lhe total number in teachers in the slate. 
In the absence of continuous and expert nro- 
fesHimud supervision Lhe efficiency of lhe school 
is largely a mall or rd Lho efficiency of Lhe lay 
hmml. These school board conventions be¬ 
come, as it were, agencies for Llm unification of 
educational efl’nrt nml schools of instruction for 
laymen charged with llm powers and responsi¬ 
bilities of local educational adndnistrnLion, 
The county super in Louden of schools has gen¬ 
erally Lhe immediate overnight of the con veil- 
lion, while the atnte superintendent of public 
instruction exercises a general influence in 
directing mibjncLa for discussion. Experience 
has shown that these conventions have resulted 
ill a broader interest, a sounder knowledge of 


educational issues. and a higher sense of official 
responsibility on me part of laymen, 

In addition Lo these conventions, voluntary 
imloncmlent associations nf the members of 
local boards of school control, organized, nnd 
meeting at stilled intervals, for the purposes of 
stimulating discussion nnd of promo Ling effi¬ 
ciency in the lay administration of education, 
arc not uncommon, In a number of instances 
Rtatc naaucintionn of this chnrncLcr exist [e.g. 
Ohio, Maryland); in others, county or district 
awvnnklimui have been formed (e.g, New JeTscy). 
Not infreriucutly these associations are affiliated 
with, or are inLcgrnl parts of, state or local 
teachers' associations. E, C. E. 

ReferencD; — 

Elliott, E. C. A Typo nf Poailivo Eilucalianal Re¬ 
form, I'Jtluc, Rev., Vol, 3a, mi. 344-3C5, 

CONVERGENCE. — That position of the 
Lwo lines or regard (g.v.) of the eyes in which 
they meet in a single paint ill front of the ayes. 
Also applied to the sensory-motor processes by 
which ailcli n position is ntlnined. The point 
referred tu is called the fixation point, (Sec 
Fixation.) Movements of the eyes from a 
more distant Lo n nearer fixation point involve 
an increase, and, from a nearer Lo a more dis¬ 
tant point, a dccrenso in convergence, Con¬ 
vergent cyo movements (which arc symmetri¬ 
cal movements) may occur along with asym¬ 
metrical binocular movements, in order to 
fixate, without movement nr the head, points in 
peripheral portions of the field of regard (ij.ia), 

II. P. A. 

Roforenco: — 

BcitaepkiIi E, A. Textbook of Pfti/aialoou, Vol. II, pp, 
1131-113:1. (Edinburgh, IHU3-1UO0.) 

CONVERGENT ASSOCIATION, — When¬ 
ever a system of ideas is so organized that they 
tend to bring the mind hack to a single central 
principle or idea, all of the ‘associations are said 
to converge upon this one idea, and the whole 
system is said to constitute a system of con¬ 
vergent associations. Thu principles of correla¬ 
tion (q.u.) and concentration (g.u.) af fiLudicfl 
emphasize in a practical way the importance of 
these convergent associations as distinguished 
from divergent associations, 

Sec Analogy] Association. 

CONVERSATIONAL METHOD.—A 

method of teaching through conversation: (1) 
An oval method, representing a reaction against 
the previous method of conducting dass exor¬ 
cises by means of formal questions and answers 
in favor of a moro natural and sociable manner 
of teaching. In this sense it is much used in Lhe 
teaching of the so-called content subjects (r/.n.), 
such os nature study, geography, etc., the con¬ 
versational lesson being a means or reporting, 
comparing, and organizing Lhe results of obser¬ 
vation nnd readings, Conversational lessons 
are frequently utilized in the so-called formal 
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Hubjccta, pilch as composition, beginning read¬ 
ing, spelling, ns a means of Riving n rnnleiil 
IjftHis preliminary La developing llin lechuirnl 
or rarmni elements in writing, muling, nml 
RpeUing. (2) TUw lmdluid us tipulled in llu 1 
leaching of foreign luuguugi's implies iui effort 
In Loach n foreign language w-urer In Lhc num- 
nor of ucfiuiring the vermicular, Tin 1 spoken 
language, mainly through cniivemilum about 
familiar objects, is mode Lhc basis nf reading. 
In other eiuses hiicJi l-uo vernal in mil work jh a 
mere supploincut to grninmnlicul work and 
reading. H- H. 

Sec CoMroftiTioN: Knumsii L^nhuahk, 
TgaciLisu op; Modern IaiKauMiEB, Tumhuxu 

OP, 

CONVERSE COLLEGE, SPARTANBURG, 
S.C —An inelimiion fur the; higher cduculiun 
of women, opened in IM)(J. Collegiate, musical, 
and lino nr La departments me iimiutninud, 
Students nre mlnutled Ln the cuMegu couth ea 
which lead Ln degrees either by err till rale from 
an arcredilcd high selimi! nr hy examination. 
Them is a faculty of twenty-four. 

CONVEYANCE OF CHILDREN TO 
SCHOOLi — See Conhomoation op iSckoolh, 

CONVOCATION. — An assembly at the 
English niliverJiities with various powers of leg¬ 
islation and mommcndiUmii in matters run- 
corning the. uni varsities. At Oxford imd Dur¬ 
ham univevHktiea convocation coiihInI* of rill 
afttcialu ami all graduates luiUliuft defcvecs id 
ductor and muster in any fnculLy nnd of Jhiehc- 
lovaof Divinity, who have kopuheir names rin 
Lhc college books, that is { have puiil the slalu- 
tory fecH. The con vocations nL Llieso univeiM- 
LIqs have power to legislate nnd must he con¬ 
sulted whenever decrees or statutes are Lo lie 
revok nil or ulinml. At C!■amiiv'uIge \)w \vmity 
Llio composition mid duties of the Senate ore 
similar to Lliuso of the convocations at Oxford 
ami Durham. AL tlio newer universities cun- 
vocatinn cnngisla of the oJlincrs or the univer¬ 
sities and registered graduates who have paid 
the necessary fees; usually graduates are not 
digilde until lliree_ years after Inking Llioir lirsl 
degree. Cniiroealinii.s here luive only Lhe power 
of making rerunuiUMuluLiuiiH and expressing 
upiuwms un Luiy mailer affecting llu* umvomly 
to Llic aundler IcgisluLivo council or amnio or 
court, ami of nlccLiug the Glmiuwllur and repin* 
sen la Lives to the legislative assemblies. While 
the Intter type of convocation is a mediuin for re¬ 
taining the interest (if graduates in Hie progress 
and welfare of their alum mr/tor, the danger in 
avoided of smb uniting Ingishilion to a large mid 
cu m tiers uni c body nf mein hern who are urien out 
of touch with Lha changing needs of Hie modem 
university and who move, often than not exer¬ 
cise their votes in tins interests of reaction, ua at 
Oxford and Cambridge. At tlu> same Lime Llin 
legislative body, whatever its title may be in 


the different universities, is small and has the 
benefit id the recommend nth ms nf tin; gradu¬ 
ate bodyi which iL may reject or nccepL, ns Llio 
enm; demands. 

Nee Cam n mum;; Oxi-nuu; IfsivKUniTitui. 

CONVULSION OR FIT. — An involuntary 
hyperkinetic nr iiurniMd motility mmlituin 
closely iiumijcI tiled iu a pliymnhigirnl way wiLli 
HpuHiuH and willi irenmrH. When llie nmve- 
iriciila nre rif parts of hhmiiIjits, or of independ¬ 
ent Hinnll groups nf nnmcles, iit of purls uf 
nuiMchs, and not fnreible, they nre called 
Lruiiors; when a muscle or grmm of in uncles 
cnuUiiels miriiiiaeiiiunly uud furrildy, the emuii- 
tinn in called a spasm; and when the sjmsms 
are repented and lire widespread, they are 
called a cfinvulnioJi. In n nniividsiim, thn 
moveinentH may lie long-emitiuneil eimirur- 
linns, in which cose the nnivulfiimi is enllcd 
Lrmic; ur there may he nltermitr contmeliuiiH 
nnd relax a Linns, in xvbudi ruse l be rnnvnUinn 
is railed clonic. Mirny roiivulHinnri lire of n 
mixed elmmeler, nnd in Home there are found 
illsliu 1 -1 cUiuiii uml Limic liIuihih. 

Cunvulsimm are fmiml oh a symptom in a 
variety of nervouH iliseiiKes; limy may result 
from tlie neliim or rerluin poismih nr from oilier 
kinds of irritation to Llu* nrvvuiiH systr-m. 
Uremia, anemin of llu> cerehnim, cerelind 
heimirrjiugr, and Lite exeicalimi of (hr eerehral 
curies iiv u bpicuie nf hinm nre very dirfermiL 
piuim k s, lint all produce eonvulHioiiH of a similar 
nature, and nf a type ilillieiilt nr iiupnssilile to 
diHliuguisti Crum iSuim- produced Uv lhc. net mu 
nf hlryeliiiine, or of nliHinthe, ami rcHfinhling 
llirwe round in epilejisy (^.e.). Any long- 
cnnLimicd irriLaljini nf tko^ nervous hvhIoih limy 
produce rmivulsions, Wa may mile as exani- 
de.h, on the peripheral side, the pain irritation 
mm erupting teeth and Lhe long-cimiinned 
Riiwlvu-iiilcHUmd diisUulmnccrt in chiUlvcn; in 
Llio npiiinl cord, iioisons like Htryrlmim;; and 
in Llu- rerehruin, ilrugn likes cocaine and mrbolin 
acid, and mitoLoxiiiM fmnind in certain dinriiHes, 
c.p. tetanus and hydropluiliia. 

CViiivulsiniiH of cerebral origin are often 
preceded liy a peculiar seiisaLioii, vague feeling, 
or bodily warning, called an aura, 'uiis neemu- 
piLiiiini'iiL of convulsion is frei|Uenlly fmiml in 
Lin; so-called idiopathic epilcp.sM'H, mid is often 
HuUicienliy iuden*dvul (u llu; ennvulsiim in 
oimlilc the sufTerer In seek u Miiluhle plui-e in 
which In; may lie ilnwn. At limes ninvulsiniiH 
an; aeiiI hy partial or total loss of 
cnuHeiimHiiess, hy nhsener of voluntary mill ml, 
and by loss of rnnLrnl of certain I'cllexeo, such 
as 111 oho of tlu k liluddiT u ml rceLum. t'ertuin 
convulsions are known In si art in a group of 
nniHcln* ami to cxlend first Lij lliose mnsL 
closely reluLcd, and linally to flm-no all ovir the 
body. In n the is, the whole hucly appear* in 
he thrown into movement ul once, These 
characteristics are important to iinlc, Llial- llte 
physician may he able to make n pro]>er tliag- 
202 
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no,da anil to analyze the causative factors. 
The movements of the jaws, Lon pin:, unci cheeks 
churn the flnliva in the mouth and frequently 
irmluca a fruLhiiig, which, if Die Longue has 
jeon biLlcn, is stained with hluuil. The special 
typo of convulsion due to cold, or to the feeling 
of culd, is Riven the inline ° chill. " Thin kind 
of eonvul-sion is normally found in patients with 
malaria, who fee] cold, huL who have n distinct 
rise in Lcniperature (fever). fl, I. F. 

RolerimtBBi — 

Council mill l 3 KTBHnnN. A'croona nnrf Mcnfal Diseases. 

(I 1 liiln Dt I] ill in., 1HUH.) 

Coultku, I 1 '- E. flume OlmnrvfUlnnH nn Cnjivulaivo 

CondiliniiN. West. Mai Rev.. Vol. VIII, 1003, nn. 

IIiciiet. C. ConvMilaivftiUa; in /JiVfianriniro dc Phy- 

Biolooic, Vul. IV, pp. 405-414, with bibliayrnijlty. 

COOKERY, — See Domestic Science; 
Household Aiit«. 

COOPER COLLEGE STERLING, KAN, 
—-Pounded in 1881, under the auspices of the 
Synod of Kansas of the United Presbyterian 
Church. It is a coeducational institution, 
maintaining preparatory, r.nllcginLo, norinnl, 
and musical and alls departments. SLudenba 
are admitted In Urn college by either examina¬ 
tion or graduation from an accredited high 
school, The norinnl course lends to Lbri staLo 
ccrLificaLe. There is a faculty of eighteen. 

COOPER, MYLES (1735-1785). — Eilnca- 
lor; horn in England and educated at Urn 
University or Oxford. For two years he w’ns a 
fellow' in Queen's College. He accepted a pro¬ 
fessorship in Columbia College (then King's) 
in 1702, and a year later was intuits president. 
In 1774, lie was accused of the authorship of a 
pamphlet which eonLnined outspoken loyalist 
Henlimontfi, and ho fled La England to escape 
mob violcnco, Ho w r ns subsequently a preacher 
nt Oxford. W. S. M, 

COOPER-POUCHER, MATILDA 5, (1830 
-1000). — A teacher Tor forty-four years in Lho 
Osw'cgo normal school; w T rts educated in the 
publio schools or Now York Stale, and at Lho 
Albany normal school, She was associated with 
Dr. Bheldon in lho Oswego normal nc)iod\ from 
iL b inception Lo the Lime of her death. 

W. S. M, 

COOPER, THOMAS (1700-1830). — Edu¬ 
cator, grnduaLed from Lho University of 
Oxford (England), 1781. He came to America 
with Joseph PricxLluy (r/.a.) in 1704, and wax 
professor of chemistry at Dickinson College 
and Dio University of Pennsylvania. He, subse¬ 
quently became president of tho University of 
Bouth Carolina. Author of textbooks on 
chemistry ami political economy, W. fl. M. 


COOPER UNION.—All educational insti¬ 
tution, established in 185!), for the advance¬ 
ment of science and art, by Peter Cooper, a 
foremost citizen, philanthropist, ami merchant 
of New York, From the firsL, Dm most impor¬ 
tant work of the ins Li Lu Lion 1ms been performed 
through its evening classes, in which 142,15a 
h bud nn Lx ^ were enrolled during the first fifty 
years of its exislcneo. The evening courses at 
present represented in the institution include n 
live-year course in general science, a five-year 
course in die mis try, a four-year course in electri¬ 
cal engineering, anti courses of shorter length in 
mechanical, architectural, and freehand draw¬ 
ing, decorative design, and day modeling. The 
so-called course in general science, which 1ms 
been in operation since lflfd, is a distinctive 
feature of Dig institution. This course, which 
draws ambitious and strong-purposed young 
men from the drafting rooms, engineering offices, 
and shops oE the city, has gradually become a 
course in the fundamentals of mechanical and 
civil engineering, embracing instruction in 
mathcnmticH, science, drawing, and technology, 
and requiring attendance for four ar five even¬ 
ings a week for a period of five years. The 
enrollment in the fifth vnar of thin course is 
about 50 per cent of that in the first year. 
During the fifLy years of its existence, it lins 
graduated Hume 703 b Indents, runny of whom 
now fill positions of much responsibility in 
various lines of engineering, business, and ninnu- 
fncLurc. A Day Technical School has been 
maintained hiiuid 1 D 0 () ; The four-year course 
embraces ins true Lion in mathematics, science, 
and technology, and affords training in civil, 
mechanical, mid electrical engineering. The 
Woman’s Art School for instruction in the arts 
of design, has been a feature of the institution 
since its found a lion. In addition, day courses 
in slcnograpliy and telegraphy arc maintained. 
The enrollment for tho year 1DG0-1D1O was 
2524 in the evening courses, and 020 in the 
day courses. A free public library, especially 
strong in technical and art w'orks, is maintained 
by the Union, as well as n museum of decorative 
nit, containing very valuable and comprehen¬ 
sive collections. All instruction at Cooper 
Union is free. The budget for tho year 
ending July 1, 1010, was 5100,305. The in¬ 
stitution is mainly supported by cndowuncnb 
funds am □ nn tine to $2,7D7,727.07. Charles 
R, Richards, IDS., is director. C, R. R. 

COOPERATIVE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, ENGLAND. — An assoiiiiUiim " which 
offers a cheap ami healthy holiday on simple 
lines combining all physical and intellectual 
enjoy in on fc, M The movement is distinguished 
Rom the GhiuiUiurpm Movement {q,u,) in 
America by the fucL that it aims to reach those 
who work in the mills, in the shops and stores, 
and Lliat more emphasis is placed on healthy 
physical recreation than upon intellectual im¬ 
provement. It arose out of a rambling club 
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orgAiiizcil in 18S7 by Mr. T. A. Leonard, Uig 
present eccrctary of ilin Assucinliun, nml nt 
that time imsLor of Lhc (.'ongrcguliunal church 
nt Colne, Lancashire. Tim clncf niin tluniwna 
in Leach iilic working cIimbm nf Limciihliirci how 
In spend llioir leisure Lime, UuL uf Urn rambles 
grow n, week-end holiday in llm Luke Diplrict, 
spent in healthy walking amid Home of llio 
finest scenery Unit England has to ulTor, with 
intervals devoted to inspiring addresses—n, 
aLrango contrast Lo Lhe hustling, royHloriiiff 
crowds herded LopeLlwr in lodging Iioukus umiiL 
Lhe dual and noise of f< towns by Uio uni.” 
tint dually longer holidays were Lnken; women 
were admit led as well ns men; members of all 
(limominaLimia were welcomed. In 1800 llm 
sphere or work was furllier extended by nfTilia- 
lion with llm Niiliunul Home Rending Union 
(q.u.), In 1^97, under Urn Influence of Dr. 
Patou nr Nottingham, the pioneer in llm N.1I. 
II.U. movement, a company wan formed, under 
lhe Libia of Lha Cooperative Holiday Association; 
Lq rent, and later Lu pure huso, ruisLiujIincs. 
The dividend is limited io 5 per cent. Thir¬ 
teen centers are now imd lit aim'd in Creak 
llrilain and Ireland, Fraiiiv, (lerniuny, nml 
Switzerland, Home open only in Hummer ami 
nuUimn, oLlicrs throughout Lhc year. A largo 
pari nf the work of management is voluntary. 
At each center there are a mTctnry, IiosLchhch, 
and leiiLurers, and a paid lnniiiigmuH who looks 
liftin' llm culinary nml service cli piLrlmi'iiis. 
The problem of domestic help lum been solved 
in bwo ways: in ho inn eenLers llm guests perform 
their share of Hiurice; in others helpers nro 
engaged at fair wages, mid after their work is 
done they mingle wiLli the other guests. At llm 
center llio greater part of Lhe day is spent in 
rumbles under guidance or limn who have n 
strung inLerest in nature study nml natural 
history and understand Lhe beauties of nature. 
The evenings are devoted Ln ltelures, innsie, 
nr games. At Homo ccntcra shorL Munnier 
schools of one or two weeks’ duration are niam- 
laiiicd; last year series of lee Lures were given in 
geology nml music at two centers. Simplicity, 
cheapness, snlf-lmlp, and comradeship are among 
the aima of the Association. The great nml to 
be attained is Lo Icncli Llm town worker how Lo 
spend his holidays rationally to llm benefit uf 
hia mind and body. Tor Llm prmuil, in spite 
of limbed iinuouunudiitiniis, llm AsHuniilioiiHiio 
ceerl.H in reaching about 10,1)01) men and women 
ciirih year. An iiuLcmue uf llm AhkiicuiUuii Iiu.h 
been the formation of rambling clubs through- 
out the country. A magazine, CumrnHenhip, ia 
issued monthly ns Llm organ nf llm Association, 
in cDnnecLion with Iho NaLimml Home Heading 
Union, The central offices are in Manchester, 

COORDINATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL,— 
The numerous muscles oT the arm must enn- 
Lrnet in a ccrLain sequence and with graded 
intensities, if Lhc arm is to move through spaeo 
and reach its goal with precision, That the 


Irnincrt arm is cunahlo nf lnovcmnnl with pre¬ 
cision i h due to tins distribution td motor im- 
inilRefl properly limed nml guided hi iiileusUy. 
The nerve centers nmst develop inner connec¬ 
tions in order lo suiul out these niutor impulses. 
When such inner councelimm m e developed, Lhe 
centers mi! haul to In? cuiirdipuling miLm, 
and the JiiuhcIih are tmid lo he eoiiriiimUc'd. 
An example of miiHCuhir ruunliiiulion appears 
in the uhilily of llm trained pciuiiun to move his 
thumb, fureliiiger, ami middle linger in hucIi a 
way mi to form IrtLern willioul iiiuluul inter¬ 
ference, The term " cijiinliniiliun u as Limn 
exeni]ilified in trained muscular activity in 
capable of application lo ninra ebdiorate funr- 
liuus. Conduct may lie well rmirdiniilml when 
ita (dcmenlH are liiirinonioiiHly organized In 
at lain certain ends. Thought prim esse h may he 
well coordinated. All these prni-enses depend 
on a highly organized nervous muter wherein 
the impulses are properly related so a n to pro¬ 
duce edicienL results. The goal of eilueatimi 
can ho very properly described uh llm cuonli- 
liation uf all Llm individuid'H finielioiis. 

C\ II. J, 

For roiirdinidiun an it method nr teaching, hhi 

CrjNuisNTiiATiUN. Heo ulsu JJimMiux, 
Fgforencn! — 

Junu, C. II- Grmliu Pui/cfiolwi/ far Trnrhvn. (Nnv 
Yurk. IU0n.) 

COORDINATION OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL. — Sen Family, Kiiiji:ation in tiil; 
l’ANtiNTH ANIJ THIS iScilrinL. 

COOTE, EDMUND. —An Fiiglirdi Melon. I- 
maaler of the- lirsL hnlf uf Llm Mcvi iileinlh 
CDiitiliy. AfLnr being educated at Cambridge, 
his became headmaster nf Lhe grammar Hidimil at 
llury Kt. JCihnumlrt. He wuh llm uuLhnr of a 
most popular grammar intended fur beginners. 
Thu linuk was enLitlcd, Thu Huglfah *SV/irdr- 
jUftis/cr. Teaching all /id Schulavs nf what age. 
Htwvcr ll\c mud ctittic, a/iurt mu! jnrfvci nrtltT vf 
lUfitincl Ilttulitig rjini fnu; HViViuj/ our 1 C uplink 
lmguc f that hath ever been kuvwn or publwhnl 
by mi2/. Tho booh had reached Uh furLy-semiul 
edition ill IflS-J, and was recommended by 
Brinsley (r/.e.) and IIoolo (y.v.). Nut only rloes 
the book cuntain the alplialmt and spelling 
lessons, lull a short rjiLerdilHin, some nsidinn, 
a chronology, and a few pages 11n nrillime lie. 
The English ErhuMmadtr ih uii iinjiurlmiL enn- 
Lnlmliun nut only In a knowledge nf lhe 
method of leimhiiig reading at llm period, lmt 
nf the f!mil.[!iii]inrury eluinentiiry, petLy, nr 1IiLir.1t 
Hehool.H. Till! Imok nmken n sperial appeal In 
,r such men nml wuinen of inulr ns (ailurs, wea¬ 
vers, shopkeepers, HnaniHterH, ami hucIi idlicrs 
n« have undertaken Lhe (rhnrgu of leaching 
others, . . . Thou maysL sit on thy shop 
hoard, at thy bookH, nr Lhy needle, ami never 
hinder any work Lu hear Lhy scluilnrH." Thu 
manual contains a well known " sc lion I ende ,J 
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in iiini 1 hIiuiziw addressed li y The Schoolmaster 
tw h i'.i 

Roforencoa:'— 

lUiiNMiU, *hnrrini»rJflnrnMl ri/ J?iliimfwn, Vnl.l!7,ii.7l 
>V.itmiiN. 1'nHtKii, l‘hv. hiipluth (fmtumur Sehinih tullWQ. 

(Fiunhridiir, 1UIIS.) 

COPPER, HENRY f I M21 1 Hfl. r j). — lMn- 
rulrir; jjjr/uInnli'.il from Yuli- in IKJI) and ilit$ 
Wont l 1 i tint Military Anvdemy in lM-V lta 
wiihoirIlL ycar-s iiinlriu-l ur ui Wi'nL I'ninl, l-llirly 
vivim jirn/i^Hur m I'nivmilv, and nine 

yoarrt (isiHl lH7. r 0 prraidMiluf Urn hitter iuali- 
iiliimi. Aulliur rif lexlbuuk* on high, rlulnrin 
ami English lilrrahiro. AV.B, M, 

COPYBOOK. — A linnk iihcmI in the leaching 
of penmanship in which rnpiuH nrn printed nr 
wriLh n nn iiiimIcIh fur L1 1 r imiUliim of IcnrucrM. 

See PKSMANwmr, TKArmsn np. 

COPYING. — Tim inclin'd nf Copying or 
irunm'iplimi in smimtiincH muid in the Lvimiing 

ur h|h?IHiik iiml rmiipoHiiinii, ninl in Llm nmninri- 
kaOiiu nf literary srlerlinnH. Tin? innlhml in 
list'll mi the nwiiuipthm llml I hr mulnr iimjm- 
iinuiincnl nf writing in Un 1 |irnrr*i« nf spying 
lMpn In liM lhr hpi lHiiR nr lilrrury fmm, hh llm 
cutso nmy hr. Tin 1 worth nr the im'Lhinhh'pr'iiihi 
largely upon rimcrHc I'oioliliuns. The pupil 
nmy ur nmy uni rnpy miTlwnirally, lm nmy nr 
limy lint have his nil nil inn mi nil Urn rloiuriils 

liccrHHiiry In rigla limning,.In Llm inclining, 

llii' Hiuiiul, I'liv, iih wi ll uh to I hr written form. 
The prnrliCT nf writing words, nnre imikh] tolled, 
a hundred linn-n, rrnm n mpy nf Hie cnrrcnL 
spelling ml hy Urn Inirliri, in in instarirc nf Urn 
ease with wliinh llm nullnirl nf copying in 
applied in n nierliimind way, with rnmlLing 
failure. 

vSec MiisimuzATiuN; Hj’Kixinci, Tkach inq 
op. 


Dc Corrupii Semonin Kmendalionc Libclha 
(A book fur Ihc purification nf corrupt speech). 
In. this he builds up n knowledge of LaLin ufLer 
using the vermicular in 1111 a ill in Leaching lmgin- 
nera. At Llm age of forty-four he resigned a pro- 
fi^HiirHliip ul Ilia Cull&gn ih 1 la llive in Gimcvitj 
in order Lo devote IdiiiHelf to Leaching llm lower 
furmn, which lie considered as deserving grenLer 
a L ten linn Limn they received. Ilia rnnm resin on 
Llm t'nlJnrpfm, ur Dirftoflirc*, which lie published in 
IfifH, ami which iiLoimn became established ns a 
flchtful textbook. (The full title of Llic work 
lies erven notice: Coil uqu for itui Scholaxticann a, 
libri IV ur/ pucron in Seriimac Latino pnulalm 
cjjcrccriflfj.s rccapntii.) The work enjoyed as 
great a populariLy as Llie Cnffoyiiuw of Erasmus. 
They arc marked an much by the attention 
paid lu Llm training in citizenship, religion, and 
morals, as by llm selection nf Lopics nf im- 
liiediaLe inU resL tu hoys, Both Brinsley (iy.u.) 
about 1012 mid Houle (f/.i>.) in 1007 translated 
Urn ColliHjuicM. .Several ulher Iramilaliona con¬ 
tinued to appear unlil the liegiuning of Ihc 
nineteenth ncnLury. The work, especially in 
the form ur Sckrl Centuries, was uscil in hcIiodIh 
in Elighmd until ahoilb 1H-10. 

See nrlicdea on Cakvinihm and Education; 
CuUuqiMKM. 

Ratemacea; — 

Watmiih, rniurrn. The Knoiuh (Traraamr Schaala ta 
ItWt. M 'iiiulkriiltfi^ 1II0H.J 

MikLurln Curdicr. A'chiMt fletiru). Vol. Xll. 
WtJfJliWAllU, W. II. ,VleiJiw in ftilucnliflJi ihirino the 
Ape »/ it lb Henamanec. (CmuhridHC, 100 ( 1 ,) 

CORDOBA, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Au- 
cjbntJiNb Repuiiuc, Education intuk. 

COREA, EDUCATION IN. —See Japan, 
Education in. 

CORK, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. -Sdq Na¬ 
tional Univkiuuty op Iukland. 


COPY SETTING. — A term \w i\ when the CORNELL COLLEGE, MOUNT VERNON, 
lenehcr writes or hi‘L« the rnjiy, model, or IA. — Founded in 1NA3 an Llm Iowa Conference 

example of penniniiHhip whielt in Ln ho trail- Seminary; present Lille obtained by charter in 

Rerilml ami primLirnd hy the pupila, Smile- lHT»7. It is n cnnducnLiuiml institution under 

timi'H uni! copy iH Net upnn Llm Iduekhmird tu Im the patronage of ihc Methodist Episcopal 

copied hy all; at ullmr lime* Urn teacher net a Church. Acudiunic, colleftiaLo, commercial, and 

Llm tmpv mi lung hIuih of nuper whieli nro ilifi- fine nrls dupiirLmenlfi are inainlaincd. Fif- 
irilinti'd lu the |iu| mIh, earn of whom practices Lren uni In nf high school work lire required for 
and rurrrelH hin wm k by Llm rupy or model on nrliuiHHiim In Urn rnssliuiait year in college. SUi- 
Lhealip. ilenlH are iiilJiiilLud cilhor hy cxaimualiou or on 

a cerlifiiMilc from im nccrediled high school. 
CORD WORK. — Sen IfmiKmiui.n Auth. The eonrsin whieli are ofTered in llm college lead 

In the dugrnes nf 11. A., 11.W., and 11. S. iii Civil 
COIIDER1US, MATUUINUS, or CORDIER, Ivuginenring. SUulentH wlio complete a courso 
MATURIN (M7li-L p diJ). A rreneli Pro Lou- in educiUimi rcoolvo a flrst-cl ajw five years’ aluln 
taut, jiiniu-liuu* iLtiuirfier, ami (atiT a follmvcr certilicatu without exuinfiiation. In lfll0-ll 
of Calvin, Ih* witn mm nf Llm iiuihL devoted there were 7-11 bLiicIohIs enrolled in llio college. 
HehunliunHtera of tin* peririd, In l. r i‘j7 lie rn- There in u faetilty of Iwcnly-three professors and 
wigncil the rhuir nf rlmlorin in the College dn In niuclccn instructors mul assiatanla. 

Mnrelm Ln li-uch grunmnir lit a nelinol in order mi 

In evolve a gnml mellmd for Llm Leaching nf CORNELL, EZRA (1807-1874).—Tho 
Latin. The re.iulL uf thin w'ork was llm book rounder of Cornell University (g,u.)j horn at 
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Westchester Landing, N.Y., on tho 11 til or statu wan making Homo cniilrilmliuh in Lhe 

January, 1B07, He received his education in hinds. it was provided in llm charter Hull it 

Hie common schools and in buflbmsa life, Re- should be roprCBcnlcil, The Hoard of Trustees 

aides an active business career, he served for now inehnJij.H the (Jovmior, Lirulcimiil-Uovenior, 

several terms in the legislature of Now York. Coinmisflioner of Education, Lin- Rmbdunt of llm 

11c [□ muled tho Cornell Free Library at Ithaca. State Agricultural Simicly, the CtminiiHsiuiior uf 

N.Y., in 1 Bfl3, and two years later he founded Agriculture, llic* Librarian of Liu- Cornell Library, 

the university timb bears Ida name. Ho dicil mid Llm Vmiidiriil of Lite IJnivi 1 isity, nil c.riijiriw, 
on the OLh af December, 1S7L W. fl. M, fifteen InihLeoa eleelml by the lionrd, Leu t run lees 

elected by the Qluinni, and one by Lbt New York 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. Slate CirunRo. FurLher proviniun wiin made fur 

— On oof Live most recent of the great iion-stnLc Llie admission of student* winning ulnle hcIiuIiii- 

universiLics, incorporated in 1805 and opened in ship*. 

1803. The opening of Cornell marked a new Under the nyulcm which wan introduced Rom 
era in llie history of higher education in America, the bcginninK provision wan made fur non- 
illusLrating ns it did that the university can resident professors who nIiouUI deliver courses at 
maintain high scholastic and cultural ideals the university. Among Llieue have been Lunin 
while at the same lime meeting modern needs Agassiz, Jiniie.H Russell Lowell, Theodore W. 
and requirements. The establishment of tlio Dwight, and George \V, Curtin. In 1808 Rro- 
univcrsity was made possible through the feasor (loldwin HmiLh of Oxford, England, who 
sagacity and far-siglited administrative ability wan in full sympathy with a movement which 
of Earn Cornell. A practical man in intimate Matthew Armdd Llmuglil was opposed In the 
Loucli with the scientific requirement* da- jdcals of culture, was appointed to the chair 
manclcd by the rapid progress oT Ids day, lie in English History. Hon. Andrew D. YYliiLc, 
saw tho need of trained and prncLicnl scientists. LL.I)., became the first p resident of the univer- 
lie liiinself bad amused a large fortune, and he fitly, niul renmined in LlmL poHilimi for twenty 
wished to found an instilulion where any person years, while the young iimlilutian was finding a 
roulcl find instruction in any study. As one of secure foundation. lie was Hucmulcd in 1885 
tho trustees of tho State Agricultural College by Clmrlun Kendall Adams, \vlu> retired in 1.N02, 
at Ovid lie was impressed with tlio imp or- The university wan opened for work in 1808. 
Lance of providing instruction in agricultural It was located at I Ilmen, where Cumuli already 
and mechanical arts. When Congress inndo had purchuHcd some laud. The niuipuH, which 
the land grants under the Morrill Acts (q.u.) now covers an area nf abuuL 11UCJ acres, !h ailii- 
Corncll proposed that an institution cilrrylng aLud in the heart of il most pietmeHipie eunntry, 
out th 2 object of Lho grants should be cs- It overlooks Lake Cayuga, anil is surrounded 
tiihlislicd at Ithaca for which he would nrovido by beautiful waterfalls, cascades, and gorges, 
the land, building, and equipment, if tlio laud which have been preserved with great efTurL 
grant were transferred to this mstitiilion. ATLcr as tho university gradually expanded. Among 
considerable political agitation, since there was the more [imminent of the numerous buildings 
a contemporary proposal to divide tho grant, (lie the University Library, which uuiiLiiiix n 
Cornell's scheme was approved by the New library of 3HD,G(H) volumes, including the Andrew 
York Legislature in IHG5. Tho charier was White collection of bonks bearing on the Fmieli 
drawn up in that year with the assistanceof tlio Revolution, and the Fisko Duule enllecLum of 
Hon. Andrew D. WhiLe, who gave valuable bonks and pamphlcLn; Ilmmlimm Hall, •Slinmon 

advice an Hid cducaLioiml aspects. The aims Hall, Sibley College, the Goldwiu iSniith Hall 

of the institution arc expressed in the words of of Humanities, tho Morse Mall ur CluniLLry, the 
Cornell: "I would found an institution where Rockefeller llall of 1'hynica, the building of Llie 
any person can find instruction in any study. ,J Now York Slate College or Agriculture, mul llie 
Ifoiire it was provided tlmt students should be Sage Chapel. Allliuugh the CNlulilmluneut of 

admitted ,f at the lowest rate of expense con- Lho university was fueilituled by the Morrill 

sistent with welfare and efficiency , 11 To place Acts, and Llm ngricultural ami engineering ile- 

Iha new university on a secure hauls Cornell purlnionlH lmve developed rapidly, the other 

nuruhnxnd land scrip grim Lull lu New York studies have nuL been crowded out, mid u 

StaLc, and held it until the prices should rise; strung schuul in Lho IminuuUicn in iindnlimii'd. 

llie profits on the Hides were to go to Cornell The agricultural department in known iih Llie 

University. He personally supervised lho loea- "Now York State College of AiuiculUire ul Coi¬ 
tion of the land in different states. Ilis intog- null University, 1 ' and slumls iu intimate relation 

rity was ntLacked liy political opponents, but with the slate, which made the erection of build- 

lie successfully vindicated himself. His policy inga possible in 10(M. iSludeiiln in Lliisdepurt- 

to hold the land until a favorable opportunity intuit who are residents of New York Stale pay 

for soiling arose was the means of securing an no tuition fees. In uddilion to the college of 

endowment Tor tlio university which assured agriculture, the university also mcludea the 

future progress. In much of Ids labors he was college of arts and sciences, law, architecture, 

assisted by H, W. Sage, himself an ardont sup- civil engineering, the New York. State YeL- 

porter ana patron of the university. Since the criimry College, medical college (at New Ymk 
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unci Illmca), Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering nnd Mechanic Arts, ami n graduate 
school. tiliidenLuirc /id milled Ijy nx/iminalimi 
of Hie unlvcmLy ur nf Llm Oulkgc Entrance 
ExjimimiLiim Jluiird (ry.u.) nr by urrlilieute from 
accredited hpIiooIh. C'luiilldiLl^M fur adimasirm 
lo Um i nr 1 ill nil million must lit? cither gnulunliH 
from mi iL|iprnvi?il irullcj^ti nr scion Lilic Hchunl 
or sen i ms in llm university. Two courses nru 
offered in law, one ur three yours mid Llio nil tor 
of four; eniulidulrs for the former am required 
to litivif had am ytmv of college work, lending 
Lo an A.H. degree. The university in minducn- 
Liomil, special provision hiring made for the 
reflideiicr; of women in llio Wage College ami 
Collage. After mi in teres l ing struggle tu be¬ 
come csliiblislicd, Lhc friiLcrmLies have? devel¬ 
oped un active life. Resides a largo number of 
local xoeieUo.s, chapLern or nearly nil tho nalional 
rrnlemilirH have been established at Cornell, na 
well ns four snmriiieM. Tlio Medical College afc 
New York has chapters of Alpha Kappa ICappa, 
and Omega Up.silon Phi, Tiic students gen end ly 
live in finlcniily and club houses nr in private 
lodgings. The enrollment in 11)09-1010 was 
*1227 .sludenls, distributed an follows: graduuLc 
department, 300; graduate students in under¬ 
graduate courses, 2-10; arLn and sciences, 070; 
law, 204r medieiuu, 201; agriculture, .130; vcU 
crhmvy medicine, 100; architecture, M0,‘ civil 
engineering, BftO; innclmnicnl engineering, U MO. 
In addiiion there were U.S7 hLiuIuiiLh in the 
summer neliool of 1010. The faculty con- 
ninLuil iff JdW imifcHHurn, N2 assistant priffeHsurs, 
5 lecturers, 210 instructors, and 201 asHmUiiits, 
dLc. Tim neb income as reported for 1000-10 
wnn SI,0?I7,200.25. Tho average bliIiu'v nf full 
professor* in over S‘1000, Jacob Gould Scluir- 
innii, A.M.j D.iSc., LL.D.J is the president. 

RBlarancos: — 

IlewtTT. AY. 1'. Cornell L/iiiDci-fli/y, A History, (New 
York, 11)05.) 

Hvppijut. 13. W. CornrU University A HiMorir.nl Sketch, 
In U.,S\ IUir. nf 13d. C'ircuiiird of Informnlion. 
(Wfldliiii^lnn, 11)00.) 

Sciiuiiman, J. ti. A Generation of Corn rll, 1H0B-1 Rflfl. 
KloshoN, 11. 13. Great 4 men m a Unwraitiea. (New 
Yiifk, 1IHU.) 

.Hsimf. (iDi.uwiN. 77ir Kurin Dirj/J? of Cornell. 

Yun Lnukln, O. D. Al Cornell. (Ulmca.) 


CORNWAILE, JOHN. — A master nf gram¬ 
mar uL l'enlnidge in HLadordHliire, wlm was 
the lirnt Lo break through the rule Limb in 
^iiLiniuiir hcIhioIh all teaching should bo given 
m the Anglo-Norman diuleel, and Iuih been 
ivlinofll curluinly iilontificd an a Lonelier of grmn- 
marnl Oxford in eon nee Lion with Merton Col¬ 
lege in l.'M7. 'rite part which Corawallo jilnyccl 
in English education ia linrvatcd in the aRiclc 
11 lack Death and Education ( 7 . 1 /.). 

J. E, a. do M. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — Sec Pun- 
jamiENT, Coupon al. 


CORPORATION SCHOOL.—Sec ArrnEN- 
TiCEfliup Education; Factory (Schools; In- 

VVHTlllAL K I!u L'A TIOM, 

CORPS, -- The name of one type oT SLudnut 
Atmoeiiiliun in the German imivortfitiw). They 
ririgiimLml at the hcginnmK of the hud, century 
out uf Llie LiuulxinnnniicliaficH (ry.e.) and acerct 
prclcrn of the period. Thenc a.sHiicinliiina arc 
HomewhiiL exclusive; they lire bound by a rigor¬ 
ous code or honor and make a aLrong feaLurn 
cif clttn/iug (q.u.) and the? Mcmur or fencing liuul. 
Ef|iialiLy and brntlierhood arc assumed iimniig 
all members oT all corps. ff The corps lmve 
jilwuya bud the repuLiiLion of being on the right 
side politically," although politics piny no pint 
in Lhc urgunUiLLions. The members are re¬ 
cruited from the upper classes of society. The 
names are taken from different disLriclH Df Ger- 
ninny, luiL Lhe mcnilicrsliip uf each corps ]n put 
reHtricted by residence tpmlificuliuiiH any 
longer, .Since 1K53 tho KUxcncr tieniurcn-Kuii- 
I >ci\l Inis served as a central representative, 
body of all tho corps. The Akutlcinwhc 
Monnlshrji is llio organ of these associations. 

Roforcndja; — 

Ghmjkin, l 1 . O allc DurrschmhcrrlichkvUt /JiYr/ir rn/a 
deal dr rifsc/im AfirrJniftnfrhni. (>SUlUgmT, JODII.J 
Paulakn. F- The German Univcmilic*. (New Yurk, 
1110(1.) 

lknNWlillTll YIIN llXlINHTBIN, A- JhlB I)e\llatflC iS'lllrfuil- 
rniiinu. (WlirdnirM. 1HH2.) 

WcilULZK. F. p mid iSsYMANK, l 3 . Dfl» tlcufxchc A’/lldfJdPJl- 

tuin. (lil'iriziK. U110.) 

^friNir/dmr/i (Ua tftwknten (fmiiuciiL nlllioils by vnrinUH 
cililura rliul juihlidiiTd). 

CORRECTION, HOUSE OF. — Tlio insti- 
tuliuiiH Lo which this Lcrni ia applied arc ant 
commonly educational, as liiigliL be infnrred, It 
iB applied to a variety of institutions for adullH 
whose 0 flenses are not felonies. VagiimLn, 
drunkards, and doHorbing liuslmndH are most 
commonly assigned to houses of correction p 
partly wiLli the iden of obviating Rome of the 
moral elTeets which would follow commitment 
to a jail or prison, and partly in Lhc lielief that 11 
term in the house of correction will Lend Lu 
make the offender reform and lead a hclLur lire. 
It is agreed by penologists IhaL the ediicmional 
asnccl of Lhc institution Ims not yet been de¬ 
veloped. 

Hee Coiuihctional Education; Penology, 
Educational Aspect or. 

CORRECTION OF ERRORS, METHODS 
OF. — Teaching methods nuiy he grouped into 
two elnssen ns they deal with two differing 
mental (dlLiAlitm One eln«s of mrtlimls aims 
primarily Lo extend the power of the child over 
now facia, relations, forma, conventions, cLc.; 
another group is primarily designed to correct 
the misinterpretation or facts and Lhc misuse 
of forms, symbols, etc. In the lira! instance 
successful teaching proceeds from ignorance to 
knowledge, in the second from error Lo knowl¬ 
edge. The first situation is uncomplicated, 
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and Lho method of its treatment i a direct 
and coinsLmcLive. Tho second situation is 
complex, as there nrc fnctfl and comiccliona 
established in an erroneous manner. Here, 
Hie method aims at the modification of Qn old 
scries of associations, or at i Lb elimination and 
lho substitution of a view fienea. In a Remind 
sense, methods of this second class arc spoken 
of as "methods Tor the correction of errors, IJ 
In current usage the phrase is more frequently 
applied to llmt narrower and more specialized 
groun of methods employed in the correction of 
purely formal errors, or errors of convention, 
ns in the correction of mistakes in spelling, 
langunca, arithmetic, and other so-callcu " for¬ 
mal subjects." 

Too frequently the methods o^ correcting 
language. and nther errors are inadequate. 
They do not involve n sufficiently varied or 
continued LrcaLinent, A sound psychological 
method would distinguish three distinct bLarcs 
in the correction of errors in linguistic habit. 
(1) The error or variation from established 
usngQ in us L bo sensed by tho child, This mny 
bo done by calling the error to his attention de¬ 
liberately or by sensitizing him to the possibil¬ 
ity of error when there is a con diet between 
hia own usage and that of others. (2) The 
right Conn must beeotuG known la the child, 
and clearly comprehended by him, There arc 
a number or ways by which this mny be done, 
The teacher may simply tell him tlie correct 
usage, he mny find it lnniHelf by reference to the 
dictionary or grammatical rules, or he mav 
gather it from usage itself. ($) The knowl¬ 
edge of the right form must be converted into 
n practiced and habitual use that permits no 
lapses inLo Lhc previous error. Continuous rc- 
imprcBsion of the right form in connection with 
tho idea oT its meaning is necessary here. 
This Inat stage of treatment requires consider¬ 
able time and olVoi’t, which most tcachcra 
and parents do not give. Even nfLer tho 
Lcnclier'd efforts to habituate tho new usngo 
have commenced, the child will continue to use 
the old and incorrect form ill the spontaneous 
speech of his everyday life outside Lhc school¬ 
room. Later he will use tho wrong ami tho 
right forms interchangeably. This is the 
promising period. If the teacher's efforts nra 
still maintained, tlio correct form will hccomo 
dominant, and tho error stand corrected. 

Owing to the influence oTbad example and the 
constant, practice of wrong habits which lho 
natural life or Lhc child affords, Lhc school works 
ftt a disadvantage, in the correction of errors. 
In onler to compete, the school should cantor 
its ofTorIs on the most important errors, lotting 
the minor ones go for Lhc Lime being. As chil¬ 
dren write less than they speak outside of the 
classroom, errors peculiar to written language, 
such aa capitalization and punctuation, may 
be corrected moro rapidly than those of oral 
expression Only a single correct form should 
bo brought inLo competition with an incorrect 


usage for Urn time being. The possession ol 
one accurate form should Lake precedence over 
versatility in speech. A controversy cxiHla aw to 
whether errors of language should be corrected 
as soon ns they occur, or hraughL to attention 
later. On the basis of what has been said or 
the Btftgcs in lhc correction of errors, it is 
apparent llmt cuinploLc correction cannot be 
achieved merely through a momentary inter¬ 
ruption of spcccli for Lhc purpose of milling the 
attention of tho student to lii» mistake, Such 
Lreatincnl leaves much to be done later, and 
only breaks the thread of thought. Tho 
method of immediate correction would acom 
less useful aw the children arc young and lack 
self-command. 

There is a considerable difference between 
correction by the Leather and BclI-correction. 
In Llm first case, Lite teacher may note the 
wrong usage, provide the right one?, and conduct 
the exercise that will lead to u new habit. 
In the second case the child hiliuiolf must dis¬ 
cover his own error through bin quick sensitive¬ 
ness to Lhc difference between his own and 
another's speech j he must he able to consult 
authoritative works and determine Lhc right, nml 
wrung of usage; mul finally he must have Lhc 
initiative and persistence to drill himself in the 
right farm. The sellout uuwt use belli methoda. 
Hint of correction by tlm timelier and Llmt of 
Hclf-corrcotion, inasmuch as Llicy are supple¬ 
mentary. II. l4. 

See Methods, Teaching; Tvrisa of Teach¬ 
ing]. 

RoferoncDa: — 

Pagluy, W. C. /ftfucofiDC ProeuM. (Mow York, tDDS.) 
Jlowi:, H. If. Unlit /'Vmnlimi atul lhc Sciaico of Tench' 
iriff. (New York, 1D0U.) 

TiionrtiiiKB, E, L. Principles of Tcachmo- (New York, 
1G0CK) 

COREECTIONAL EDUCATION. — The 
progress of social economy during the nine¬ 
teenth century diUcroiitiaLed many aspects of 
dealing with the delinquent or prospectively 
delinquent. OqL □( the BcicnCC of penology, 
(g.e.) camD the study oT reformatory education, 
mid the system or public schools developed pa¬ 
rental schools, truant schools, and disciplinary 
schools, The aim of the various Lynes of edu¬ 
cation hero considered is correctional, that in, it 
aims tc correct Lho bad habits, vicious knowl¬ 
edge, or wrong predispositions nlrmidy formed 
in the bad environment or possibly in connec¬ 
tion with an nnruiimmlc heredity, nml in nc- 
c nr dance wiLli llm ago nml ni minis Lances of Lhc 
pupil lo make of him, by apemd cdumlmmd 
methods, a better citizen, llefi inn n lory edu¬ 
cation (tf.u.) commonly deals with first offend¬ 
ers and oLhors of nn age rail Ring from sixteen Lo 
twenty-five. These must be confined in essen¬ 
tially prisonlikc institutions and be committed 
through due process of law. The eilucaliou 
becomes increasingly industrial in character, 
and a system of indeterminate Eenteiicc coupled 
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wiLli release on parole has complicated and ren¬ 
dered the entire ays Lein more efficient. 

Reform schools (g.u.) arc designed Lo receive 
legally cominiLLml offenders under Uio age 0 / 
sixteen, and usually do not keep these beyond 
eighteen. Here again llic education is indus¬ 
trial in character, wiLli especially strong moral 
features. Owing lo better incmiH of control, 
these schools lend less to resemble prisons, 

Parental Schools (q.v.) are boarding schools 
like reform schools, and their inmates are usu¬ 
ally of the same age and general characteristics, 
but their commitment is due Lo habitual tru¬ 
ancy and their incorrigibility in the school 

HDllSQ. 

Truant Schools (q.o.) arc sometimes parental 
schools under another name and sometime.* day 
schools in which the truanL is set apart lor spe¬ 
cial educational treatment. Disciplinary classes 
(if.u.) arc special or ungraded schools formed 
within the ordinary public school, and design 
and make possible Lhe special treatment of boys 
and girls who are hard to discipline in the orcli- 
nnry schools. These arc yet experimental in 
character. 

Special modifications of the above forms arc 
found, Reform schools, receiving children 
under fourteen and not technically criminal, 
exist to Home extent under philanthropy. 
Special industrial schools for negroes present 
peculiar problems, partly in view or the fact Lhut 
most of those committed are usually the victims 
of neglect. A number of hLuLcs and philan¬ 
thropic bodies mninlnin special industrial or 
reform schools for girls. A few juvenile reform 
hc1iouIh under private direction Imvc become self- 
governing communities. A special form of day 
LrunnL school ia round in English cities, in which 
the children, usually those whose parents both 
work, fltay in the school the enLiro day and 
return home only when the parents have ar¬ 
rived from work, (Sec Industiual Schools.) 
Houses of correction are usually short-term pris¬ 
ons and do not employ educational methods in 
the sense above implied, but it must be no Led 
that the Hcienec of penology is to an increasing 
extent becoming an educational science, in tlmfc 
reformation, more than punishment for its de¬ 
terrent effect, is to an increasing extent the con¬ 
trolling aim, 

Various phases of correctional education will 
Ijg treated under the heads above mentioned. 

D. 8. 

Aoloranco; — 

Dutton ami Hnhudkn. Arljntfiiiifrnfioji d/ Riitfio 
JOTucrifiun in if\<: United Slates, (New York, 1008.) 
>Scq cli, xnJv and llui ruTuruncGa Lhoro ylvcn. 

CORRECTIVE METHODS. —Any meth¬ 
ods primarily intended for the correction of 
knowledge or conduct. In the use of lf correc¬ 
tive " methods, the error or wrong is assumed 
to exist. . Corrective methods arc usually con¬ 
trasted with *■ preventive 11 methods, where the 
intent is to safeguard against a specific fault 


likely to arise. Where "corrective M methods 
nrc applied to conduct, they arc frequently 
termed "correctional" methods, hence " cor¬ 
rectional ijislHulioiM, 11 “houses 0 / correction,” 
oto. H. 0. 

See ComiECTioN of Ennous, Method a of; 
riifcYENrivE Methods; Methods, Teaching; 
Types of Tea chin a. 

CORRELATION. — As applied La the work 
of education, this means tha interrelation of 
studies so that Lhe material or each lesson is 
made interesting and inLclIigible through its 
connection with the points involved in others. 
In general three reasons for correlation have 
been urged, First, correlation enables the 
child to comprehend better the meaning and 
bearings or what he studies, This more thor¬ 
ough the correlation, the richer Lhe intension of 
the ideas LlmL arc presented. Without cor¬ 
relation Btudy is irrational, wooden. It be¬ 
comes a mere appeal to mechanical memory, 
The proper interrelation of tho material of in¬ 
struction makes it intelligible, more easily mem¬ 
orized and reLained, and more significant. Sec¬ 
ond, correlation is held to make study interest¬ 
ing, for it connects Lhe work of the lesson with 
what the child already knows and is interested 
in. To find in tile new the familiar is ever a 
source of pleasure. To be able to unravel, cx- 
ilniu, perhaps anticipate the work of the new 
eason, as a result of applying what is already 
learned, is a power the exercise oT which is a con¬ 
tinual delight to Lite pupil. Third, correlation 
makes Lhe application of the knowledge gained 
in school to practice both within and without 
that environment far more easy, and so far 
more likely. This result is due, first to the fact 
that it cultivates in tho child tho tendency to 
apply his knowledge lo the comprehension of 
new ideas and Llic sohiLion of new problems and 
second to tho enhanced power of recall that 
springs from the many associations which it es¬ 
tablishes. To be able to apply knowledge, one 
must be accustomed to the practice of hunting 
within himself Tar ideas wiLli which to deal with 
new situations, and the experience that he 1ms 
already obtained must readily rise inLo memory 
when it is needed. Correlation cultivates the 
tendency to think, find facilitates the recall of 
resources to sustain the thinking process. The 
general conception of correlation is applied Lo 
Lhe work of Lhe sell col in a great variety of ways, 
These types of correlation may be reduced Lo 
throe groups: (1) correlation within the content 
or a subject; (2) correlation among the differ¬ 
ent subjects in the course of Bliuly; (3) correla¬ 
tion between the school work and life outside. 

1. The correlation or llic material of a sub¬ 
ject means, of course, that arrangement by 
which each topic is a natural outcome of the 
preceding one and a natural preparation for the 
next. It is the grading or the subject matter. 
Grading nmy follow either what is known as 
the logical order or the so-called psychological 
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order. The logical order implies miy sys¬ 
tematic development of Llm subject from prem¬ 
ises lo a logical conclusion, The psychological 
order implies hucU an imiuigemeuL ns appeals 
Lo the child's interests and powers of compre¬ 
hension, The psychological order involves cer¬ 
tain logical principles of amuigeinenl, luit not 
nil logical arrangement is effective in its psy¬ 
chological appeal. In learning wriLLun lan¬ 
guage, it is logical lo begin wiLli the letters. 
However, it is not n good psychological order lu 
make such a beginning, especially with lilLle 
children. Until they are combined in words, 
Idlers are meaningless, nml, ns a rule, uninter¬ 
esting abstractions. The natural, or psycho¬ 
logical, first slop iff to begin with words and 
sen tencea, which have meanings mid may easily 
he interesting' The alphabetic method is lngieal 
hut not pHycliologicnl; the word method is both. 

2. When one speaks of correlation in educa¬ 
tion, it is ordinarily the second type that is in 
mind, that in, the KnLcrrclathnu of subjects in tlm 
curriculum. Such correlation mny be of two 
Boris, which may he called incidental and sys¬ 
tematic. Incidental correlation m llial which 
arises as a result of the broad presentation of a 
topic lo a doss. If the teacher is giving ft 
history lesson on the discovery or America by 
Columbus, and makes use of iiritlimelie, geome¬ 
try, geography, natural history, literature, and 
drawing as a means of developing interest in lhe 
class and giving a comprehensive nothin of lha 
event, she is employing correlation. Systema¬ 
tic correlation involves such arrangement of the 
content of lUc various subjects iu LUc curriculum 
as makes them constantly bear upon each other. 
The day's work in arithmetic, for example, is 
planned, not merely to spring out of the preced¬ 
ing lesson in arithmetic and to lead to the fol¬ 
lowing lesson in Hint suhjocL, but also to be a 
natural outcome of the work which lins just been 
done in geography, nature, study, emnstruetivc 
work, or perhaps even history and liLemLurc, 
and tn prepare far immediate onward progress 
in all these lines. Incidental correlation arises 
rroin day to day, and is a necessity or good 
teaching; systematic correlation requires n 
planning out of the whole course of study. 
System u lie correlation inav he minute and 
specific, or merely general nml loose in character. 
The daily work in each suhject may be made 
to bear on the daily work in correlated ones. 
The topics mav lie selected tn correspond us 
closely as posable, l r or oxample, Lho history, 
the geography, the drawing, the nuLurc Hlndy, 
the arillimcLic, the Ulemuire and eimipoai- 
tion might deal wiLli the discovery of America. 
This would be close correlation. On the other 
hand, the curriculum may he planned merely 
lo make It likely that when a topic is taken 
up in a certain subject, the pupil will he in 
the possession of such knowledge from other 
subjects as is necessary to its adequate com¬ 
prehension. Close correlation is apt to be¬ 
come superficial and ridiculous. For example, 


the topic of the school day might bo tile egg, 
which could he sLudied not only from the 
point of view of nature study, buL ah the theme 
of other Ictwcmu. It could, be drawn, mauum-d, 
mul weight'd. 1L could be .studied ns an article 
of trade in min in err ini geography. Lilernlure 
dealing wiLli I lie egg might be found; if nothing 
else, then IlumpLy Duiupty from Matlur (ftmn 
or Lhe talc of the Hue's Kgg from the .Irrrhimi 
Nights, In hisLury the legend uf C'ciluiiihuH and 
his problem nf slum ling an egg mi end might 
lie read. To cunHude, llm composition work 
might hear on the name Ihcuie. Such rinse 
correlation has undnubLrdly dune much to dis¬ 
credit the; idea altogether. The ilillirnlly 
nrises beenu.se clu.se eurreluliiHi Hi'imiH lu demand 
that (lie same Lnpie.s ii.h well ns lhe same princi¬ 
ples shall run Lhrnugli the Icshuiih that are stud¬ 
ied each day. Indeed, il seems di Hi cull Ln pro¬ 
vide a specific eurrcliiliun uf principles svilhunt 
unity id tnpies. Now, while lhe lupies of Koine 
flubieclH, tuich ns history ami geography, ran lie 
fairly oneily made lo ninespund, it is evident 
that ollicrs will nciL fit so well; fur example, 
natural seicuce anti literature. Cl use cnrrela- 
lion usually culmiiialeH in a .scheme of nmren- 
Iralion (17.e.) where thorn in am* enilral nubjeel, 
for inslanrCj hmlnry, which ronutilules the t ore 
of the curriculum; other subjecls nre studied 
only as lliey contribute tu Lliu compnheiiHinii 
of the topic of tin; day in this central subject, 
or as they cunlnin Icjpie.H which am lie idalcil 
lo thin. 

3 . The third type of correlalinn is UmL be¬ 
tween cicUuul vvurk and the life outside. Uf this 
we mny noLe Lhrec phimeH, the correlation uf 
school and home, uf school and vriealiim, and nf 
school and the entire present nr future outside 
activity nf Lhe pupil. Thu last sort of correla¬ 
tion includes, of course, both Lhe oLliers, hut it 
also goes beyond them. The correlation or 
homo and school aims primarily nt discipline 
and moral culture. 11 presents Lwn pliusciH, find 
Lhe introduction of a home atmosphere into the 
school, ami second Llio endeavor on the part nf 
the school to secure lhe nmslnnee of Lhe home 
in controlling the child and in in Lu resting him 
in ila work. Further results follow fann the 
establishment of cordial relations between the 
two iiisliLuliuiiH. These arc: (1) The aelmiil 
is nlilu to learn more ulinut Lhe individuality of 
lhe pupils by gelling the suggestions of tin; par¬ 
ents and by studying home I'livirmmiiiiU ami 
hereditary lrails. ( 2 ) The hcIiikiI gels llm wi- 
onoratiim of pumilH not only in discipline, but 
also in connection with the studies pursued. 
Hence wo have Iminn work, repnrt cards, ami 
similar practices. (Si) The hcIiuuI endeavors lo 
Lvanaform Lhe home through its cdui'iilivn in¬ 
fluence on the children, ln this com me Lion 
the clubs of the school, parents' meetings, eLc., 
arc utilized. 

The problem of correlating the school wiLli 
the vocation has led Lo the ri.10 of vocational 
schools nml the issue of vocational education. 
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This is discussed in special articles. The idea 
uf relating the school to life in general hna in¬ 
volved especially the attempt to transform the 
school Activities flu that they should eu far ug 
possible resemble the concrete situuLiouH in the 
world lit large. The endeavor Lu bring about 
Lids rcBult is one of Llici loading roaLurea of school 
reform to-day. It hiiH taken Lbc form of ut- 
Imnpts to make the school a place uf social co¬ 
operation raLher than of individual learning; 
lo connect theory with practice by causing Lho 
child to apply whatever he Jennie or to Inarn 
through doing, or perhaps merely as an incident 
to the soluLion of certain practical problems 
that arise in the school life; and finally, to make 
sure that the problems of the school represent 
typical ones in real life, (See Exi'eiiimemtal 
.Schools.) 

The principle of correlation 1ms appenred 
wherever educational reform hna reacted 
against the isolation anil mechanical character 
of school work. It is especially in evidence in 
the criticisms of the reahsUs of "lho seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries upon the. linguistic 
instruction in Lho secondary schools. It was 
urged that knowledge should he made more 
practical, Lliut words should be taught only in 
connection with Lhinga, uml that living na well as 
dead languages hIiuuUI receive alLenUon in tho 
Hchuolfl. CJoimmiiis (i/.t.) especially may be re¬ 
garded ns an advocate of cun-elution hetwenn 
language and science, school and home, theory 
unil practice. The French reformer, Jocelot 
(g.u), pushed Lhii idea Lu a somewhat exLremo 
conclusion in Ills maxim " all is in nll, lj a prac¬ 
tical application of which is found in his view 
that a thorough study of the Tildinnrjitc of 
Fdnclon would involve a cuinpleLo cduciiLion. 
It ia, however, especially Lu llcrlmrt and his 
followers that we owe Lhc modern emphaNis 
upon Lho principle under discussion. Ills no¬ 
tion of npperception, when applied boLli Lo 
method and Lo the course of study, meant con¬ 
stant interrelation id the material of instnic- 
liun, Indeed, his followers inLerpreted this sys¬ 
tem and unity to involve concentration. Util¬ 
izing cerLuin hints of the master, Zillov (ip.) 
developed therefrom the plan of ins true Lion, 
having history ns its eenLer and Lhe notion of 
the culture epochs (g.p) as its principle of ar¬ 
rangement. The idea of correlation was maclo 
prominent in Ilia United Slates Lhruugh the 
nilliumcu nf the Herb nr Linns, ami the brilliant 
advocacy of Col unci Parker (ij.e.). It seized Lho 
attention of lhe teachers in general, and was 
Hindu the central principle in a propuncil re¬ 
organization of the secondary school program 
submitted by Lhe Committee oT Ten ( 7 . 1 O, to 
the National Educational Association in 180*1. 
This was followed by a similar scheme proposed 
for elementary education by the Committee of 
Fifteen (r/.u.) and reported to the same Associa¬ 
tion in ISOG. Tli dbg schemes linve been criti¬ 
cized as not providing genuine correlation, but 
they mark the point of highest general interest 


in tliia specific topic in the United Stales. It ia 
interesting to hdLd that the committees em¬ 
phasized especially the disciplinary effect of 
studies. (See Ton mat. Discipline.) It was 
assumed that each subject gives a special sorL of 
discipline, that enhances the ability to deal with 
any subject where similar mental powers arc 
required. Correlation here means the proper 
organization of these disciplined, so that we 
have as a result both the highest degree of 
mutual assistance among the forms of training, 
and the all-round development of the individ¬ 
ual- One of tho most recent notable attempts 
at correlation is that suggested by Professor 
Dewey fur tho Experimental School at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. II was essentially a plan 
for concentration about the social life oT the 
school, E. N. H. 

See Concentration; CultuhbEpucii; Fon- 
mal Discipline; Family, Education in; etc. 
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CORRELATION. — A statement of lelaLinn- 
Bliip hcLween Lwo quantities or sols of dulft. 

See Ouapiiic Cunvfi; Statistical Muab- 
ujikmenth, 

CORRELATION, COEFFICIENT OF.—A 
fltftLifitical term referring to a single figure so 
calculated from the individual records ah Lo give 
the degree of relationship between two fuels 
which will best account for ul! the separate 
cases in the group. It expresses the degree 
of relationship from which the actual eased 
might have arisen with least improbability. 

Sno Chap iiiu Culms; Statistical Meas¬ 
urements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. — As lhe 
name indicates, these arc educational insti¬ 
tutions in which instruction is carried 011 by 
correspondence. They differ from the ordinary 
Hcliunls chiefly in the fact that Lheir Hlmlonls, 
instead of lining required Ln reside id, or near, 
the iiisLituliiJii, ami Ln attend cl asses for the 
purpose of receiving oral instruction, are pro¬ 
vided by their inslmcLurs with written nr 
printed outlines of the course or courses lo lie 
pursued, sources of information, suggestions, 
dime lions, and questions, and are required'to 
submit reports and answers in writing. The 
mails arc Lhc sole medium of coin in uni call on 
between teachers and pupils. Such schools 
arc well calculated to serve those who wish lo 
study under expert direction, either for self- 
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improvement alone, or Tor Any special purpose 
connected with a trade or calling, mill who tor 
any reason are nimble to aLtcml the regular 
sessions of an onlinnry school, college, or uni¬ 
versity, At present there are, in the United 
Stales alone, more limn two hundred enrre- 
enmulencc flahuals, Some institutions colling 
themselves correspondence Bchoids otd lilUo 
mure than lmmcH, others are primarily organiza- 
lioiiH fur the adverLisumenL and Rale of tuxt- 
baaks; but there are many which rue legitim ale 
educatirnml inatiUilinns and provide excellent 
instruction. Schools oT this latter class deserve 
and receive recognition as cITcclive educational 
ngcncieB, and their patronage allows an ex¬ 
traordinary demand for the kind of instruction 
Limy offer. A single correspondence school, of 
the beLLer class 1ms had an enrollment, during 
its existence of twenty years, of 1,281,800 
etmlimlB, The teaching organization o[ Ibis 
school falls into thirty divisions, and even the 
subjects of these divisions do not include all the 
branches in which courses arc offered by other 
institutions of the same hind. 

■Systematic instruction by correspondence 
owes iLs origin Lo lho University ExLonainn 
movement which began in England in 18(10. 
Muon after that time, an English society was 
funned for the encouragement of home study. 

111 i mi Led ilii uiTer of assistance Lo the welMo-da, 
and confined itself clddly to providing plaiiH 
of work wiLlioul correspondence, In 1H73 the 
idea was transplanted Lo America. In the 
an Lunin of that year a sooicLy was organized in 
Huston which culled itself a " Society Lo En¬ 
courage Studies nt Home/' and which added 
to Llic plan of Lho English society regular corre¬ 
spondence with its members. In 1803 a 
*■ Correspondence University," consisting of an 
association of instructors from vnrioiiH colleges 
and universitioa, was formed with headquarters 
at Ithaca, N. Y. The object nf thin university, 
aa expresaed in iu luuumuciiiucnl, was " Lo 
supplement the . work of other cducationnl 
institutions, by instructing persons who from 
nny cause arc unable Lo attend thorn. 11 Mean¬ 
while, Dr. William IL. Harper, Lhen Professor 
af Hebrew in the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, Wile offering correspondence couybcs 
in Hebrew. Later, at Yale University, he 
offered additional courses in New Testament 
Greek nml in Biblical Literature and Interpre¬ 
tation. When the University of Chicago was 
established in 1B02, with Dr. Harper as presi¬ 
dent, teaching by comHpumlcnco was adopted 
ns ft method of university instruction through 
tlm Correspondence Division of the University 
Extension Department. Tho first corrcapniul- 
DiicQ study student was enrolled in October, 
1002, the month in which Lho university 
opened. In the year 1D09-10DD, the number 
of students enrolled for correspondence study 
in that institution was 23 SG. One hundred and 
tliirty-two teachers gave instruction in 335 
courses. Other universities, notably Wiscon¬ 


sin, Drown j and Nebraska, wero quick Lu follow 
the initiative of the University of Chicago. 
Correspondence study thus linu a university 
origin, mid owes its recognition an a legitimate 
method of university instruction chiefly Ln Dr. 
William 11. Harper, to whom credit is duo also 
fqr Lhe inspiration which led to Lho establish¬ 
ment of the firaL nchuol bused ulmlly upon the 
correspondence study idea, niimely, the Sprague 
Correspondence School uT Law, organized in 
I8f)0 and incorporated in IRDi. 

It is nob Lo university sources alone, however, 
that Lho correspondence schools of ln-day owe 
their idea nml their origin. They lmvo an¬ 
other and quite independent parentage. In 
a daily paper published in Shenandoah in Ilia 
coal-mining district of eastern Pennsylvania, 
there was in the eighties n department devoted 
to the education of miners in the principles of 
mining and the methods of protecting them¬ 
selves from the dangers of Llicir calling. Mine 
foremen were required to jiiikh an examination 
" in Lhe laws of mine veuliliiLioii, safe moLhods 
of milling, nml Lhe means of (‘oiilrolling danger¬ 
ous natural phenomena incident Lo coal¬ 
mining. 1 ' The editor had organized ft mining 
institute with an educational object, and had 
republished and circulated Home of Lhe heat 
foreign hooks cm the prevention uf mine ii red¬ 
den Ls. lie then conceived Lhe idea of devoting 
a column of his paper Lo questions and answers 
relating lo mining. The queslions of Lhe Mine 
Examining Board were staled, explained, and 
illustrated, A Hiuidl toxLhook on coal-mining 
was published for Lho une nf mine furenion. 
In 1RD1 a course covering the subjects of coal¬ 
mining, mill e-surveying, mini* machinery, eU\, 
wan prepared nnd later developed into a com¬ 
plete coal-mining course. In Lhe same year 
Lho plan of Leaching by correspondence was 
adopted. From this Himpln beginning has 
developed the lnternntionrd Correspondence 
School* of Hermit nu, Ta., with cquvhch in 
more Limn two hundred subjects ami with stu¬ 
dents in all civilized countries of the world. 

The methods of instruction employed by 
the various correspondence schools differ in 
dcLailB, but in gencrnl they are pracLically 
na follows•. A Byllahus containing, pcrlmpa, iu\ 
outline of tho course to he pursued, with lesson 
assignments or lesson impels, is sent to llm 
student with Hjicciul directions in regard to the 
work to Liq dune. A report upon each Jchhdii, 
with such questions im the student limy desire 
to link, is returned Lo tho tonnhor, who cm reels 
the errors of Lhe report, wrilcs upon it such 
criticisms ami flugfrcstimiH as Jm may (lenin; lu 
in like, and returns it In the sluileiiL. The time 
required for the completion of thn course vm iiH 
with the amount ami difficulty uf Lhe work to 
bo done. With this description of lhe me thud 
of instruction employed by norrespumlcnrc 
schools, it will appear tliuL some subjects lend 
themselves more readily than others to corre¬ 
spondence study. A course requiring clftbornto 
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and expansive apparatus, or the facilities of 
an extensive library, cannot as well be con¬ 
ducted by correspondence as a course ill the 
common brandies, the languages, history, or 
literature. Many difficulties era overcome 
by die preparation af textbooka specially de¬ 
signed far correspondence teaching. The neces¬ 
sity imposed upon Lhc student by the corre¬ 
spondence method uf ins true tiun of writing all 
answers to the questions of his instructor, na 
well ns the questions presented by himself, 
is a distinct advantngo over the classroom 
method, and it i,s the testimony of many of 
those engaged in correspondence benching 
that fcho work done by correspondence is even 
better than that done in the classroom. Hence 
the correspondence school, bath on account of 
tile kind of work it may do, and the large num¬ 
ber of persons ta wham it brings educational 
opportunities nob otherwise available, is a 
valuable and permanent agency in the work of 
education. I, W. H. 

CORRESPONDING POINTS. — Those arc 
points oil the retimo of the eyes whose impres¬ 
sions unite in binocular vision to give a single 
perception. AH fovcnl points are thus corre¬ 
spondent, and ill general any points of one 
retina arc correspondent to geometrically similar 
points of tho other. Any fixated object (fovcnl 
vision) thus yields but a single impression, and 
any paints not fixated, but falling on cor¬ 
responding pain Ls, appear to occupy the same 
position in relation to the point of fixation, 
Objects arc aeon double when they fall on nan- 
corrcsponding points. Thus, il a linger ol one 
hand is placed before the eyes and one of the 
other hand a littlo farther away, and either 
finger is then fixated, the other appears double. 

R. V, A, 

Rflfeire'icHH: — 

II dwell, IV. II. American Textbook of FhvvidoQu* 

(Pldladoliihln, 1001.) 

SciiakfKII, 13. A, Textbook of Phuaio]oo\f t Vol. 11, HP. 

757, 1124. (Edinburgh, 10 00.) 

CORTEX. — See NEnvous System. 

COST OF EDUCATION. — As a general rule 
reports oT cost of education have been almost 
valueless owing to lack of uniformity over large 
areas in the details reported or the facta evaluated. 
A flagrant example of useless importing of coat of 
education is the listing of totals. Thus the state¬ 
ment Lliat the cost of common sahools in Lho 
United States during lflUG-7 was 3330,300,333, 
anti llmt the toLal cant has doubled within four¬ 
teen yenrs is both meaningless and misleading, 
for while tltc actual oxponmluro for schools has 
doubled in this Lime, the expenditure per pupil in 
average daily aLLondanco Iiub increased only G2- 
per cent. To have any significance all state¬ 
ments ns to cost must be reduced to relative 
terms and uniform standards must be adopted 
throughout the country. For cost or education in 
America see the articles on tho State Systems; see 
also Reports and Records; Budget, School. 


Other Countries, — Owing to tho varied 
standards used by different countries, it is im¬ 
possible to utilize their statistical material in 
making more than a rough comparison of ex¬ 
penditures. The types of education vary largely 
even among different American states. In some 
eases all Toms of current expenditure, including 
interest on bonds, arc included, in other eases 
these arc omitted. In France the payment of 
teachers' pensions is not reckoned m the cost 
of education, whereas in Germany it is. Sec¬ 
ondary education, which is much more expensive 
than elementary, begina in European stoles 
earlier than in America, and in Germany its cost 
is always reckoned on a separate basis. For 
details of the cost of education sea under the sep¬ 
arate national systems, especially England, Edu¬ 
cation in; France, Education in; Germany, 
Education in. D. S. 

See Budget, School; City School Admin¬ 
istration; ReI 1 0IlTfl and Recoiids. 

COSTA RICA, EDUCATION IN. — The re¬ 
public of Costa Rica extends over an area of 
19,400 square miles occupying the southern 
part aT Central America, ami dirceLly united by 
the Isthmus of Panama with South America. 
By reason of its posiLion Lhis state has been 
more direatly alTcctcd by tho events Lliat have 
made the United States govern in cut a control¬ 
ling power in tlm affairs of the isthmus tlmn any 
other division of Central America. 

The constitution of Costii Rica, which forms 
tha basis of the present political system, was 
promulgated in 1B70, but lias been frequently 
modified since, It was not until 1892, after a 
aarica of dictatorships, that the government really 
assumed the republican form. The central ad¬ 
ministration of public affairfl is vested in four 
ministries, or executive departments, under lho 
president of the republic. Public instruction 
mid justice are both included in the ministry 
of foreign affairs. For local administration 
the republic is divided into five provinces and 
two cooiarcfis (territories). The latter arc 
Puntarenaa, part of the Pacific coast line, and 
Limon, the whole of the Caribbean CDiiat. The 
five provinces are ns follows; San Juan (capital 
San Josd, also capital of the republic); Alajucla 
(capital Alajucla); Heredia (capitnl Heredia); 
Ciirlago (capital Cartago); Guanneuste (capitnl 
Liberia.) Tho population, as estimated Dee. 
31, 1008, was 301,770, including between three 
ami tour thousand nbotigmefl. The popula¬ 
tion of the chief cities and adjacent regions 
is chiefly of pure Spanish origin or descent. 
Tho state religion is Roman Catholic, but the 
constitution guarantees enliro liberty of faith 
and worship. 

At present the government is actively en¬ 
gaged in endeavors to develop tho internal re¬ 
sources of the country, to encourage friendly re¬ 
lations with foreign powers, and to improve the 
social and intellectual condition of the people. 
These purposes impart new importance bo the 
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lystem of public instruction, which in, tlicoreti- 
cully, at least, well organized ns n department in 
Lht ministry of Foreign affairs and justice. The 
head of the department, ub present, Ncflnr Dim 
H. JJroncu Muann, heard the uflidal title of iSuh- 
socrclimu de lisludu cu el Dcapuclio cIg Iu- 
Hlruccidn Prtblicn. The uecrelury ih assisted 
by a C/ouncil and an Inspeclm-General. 

The political divisions of Lho country form 
areas for the ml ministration of primary instruc¬ 
tion. The provinces nrp divided into rii-cuits, 
and the latter into districts. Kadi district luis 
ltd .school hoard, which luuhs after the fiiiuneiid 
interests of Lha scIumjIh; the governors of ilia 
several provinces arc responsible for the execu¬ 
tion of the school law in their ]nrimlint\on. The 
technical direction of public primary Jichaolflj 
however, is entirely under the government in¬ 
spectors, assigned to the several divisions, who 
uro directly responsible to the cenLral authority. 
At the head of each circuit of a division there is 
an assistant inspector who comes into immediate 
relation with the primary schools. Diemen L- 
ary education is by law compulsory for children 
seven to fourteen years pr age, and is gratuitous 
in public primary schools- The hcIiooIh m e es- 
trihlished and partly inninlruiied by the dis¬ 
trict school boards, but the government pays 
the Bidarics of teachers and rdso augments the 
local school funds by grants from the Iron miry. 
Official statistics for 1U08 give 80.000 pupil* m 
average attendance nt the iniblia primary 
schonls. This implies an enrollment of nearly 
<10,000, or nt leiiHt 10 percent of the jiopuluLion, 
which is mi unusually high raLo t considering thn 
general circumstances or the country. The 
government appropriation for primary schools 
already amounts to 5325,000 annually, mul Ibis 
sum will lie increased by the expenditure for the 
normal aahool, which has been projected on a 
largo scale, and for the encouragement of in¬ 
dustrial education. A decree of July i0, 100W, 
provided for the pnyincuL uf n. monthly subsidy 
nf 5282,50 to Lhc municipality of the central 
ctuilon of the Province of Alajuda for the found¬ 
ing and support of a school to give instruction in 
the iiuinumcturc oT all kinds of woven fabrics. 
On tiept. 25, 1900, President (jonzdlcp VIcpiQZ 
signed decrees for the establishment of prepara¬ 
tory schools ar arts and crafts {Kftcucfon Pre- 
priralurian de Aries y Oftciox) and of schools of 
domestic instruction Tor women in the various 
provincial capitals, hi addition to Lho regular 
scholastic course, Lho now regulations prescribe 
training in various manual branches, including 
mi'penLry, cabinetwork, horseshoeing, tailoring, 
sluicnmlcmg, painting, ami ihmin^. In the 
women'u department, Instruction will lie given 
in cooking, washing mul ironing, sewing, etc,, 
ami such branches of higher manual training as 
arc applicable Lo household arts and liaincsiuii- 
tntioji. _ To meet Lho increasing expense of 
maintaining tha primary schools a law was 
passed on Hopt. 24, 190S, establishing a tax oT 
10 cents per liter of alcohol and other liquor 


sold in the iinLionnl factory and its branches, 
Lhc revenue thereby derived to go tu a fund 
known ns Lho " uiilumnl education fund." 

At ihe second Central American (‘onfi'n'iici 1 , 
held nL Sun Salvador in iUlU, provision was mucin 
for establishing apiulaguglc institute for ( l i*nUul 
America in Costa lliuu. A suitable loeaLioii for 
thi! buildings nf the institute wiw Heleetfd in the 
viciniLy of Jhirba and plans for the nvclimi are 
iu progress. This climcr murks a fiLLing recog¬ 
nition of llin educational progies* of CohIil Hit'll. 

Public nee and ary and higher ml unit ion jire 
directly unilur Urn niluislei 1 of public instruction. 
There are nL present five public secondary 
schools, namely Llm Liccai de Costa Ilica; Hie 
Cul agio Simon or do Sehurilus; JAoeu de llorriVui; 
IiiHliluLu lie Alajuela; and Colegiu de C’nrtago. 
The first three are mipporLed entirely by na¬ 
tional funds, while live ex peahen of the Ual ^ Y(> 
are mcl equally by nuuiieipnl and nnLimtnl 
funds. The Licco de Ciinln Hiea, Tor Imys, bus 
a department given over Lo non mil training, ns 
lias also Die Cob-gin Superior do SrAnriLiH. 
Tiio Rovcrnmniil divides 180 tidiolundiips be¬ 
tween the two nmiiluLinns, and supplies the 
Lextlmoks for the holders nT llm Name. 

Thu plan of Hindu s adopted for the Lieeu de 
Ilercdia illustrates Lius soupo and diuracLer nf 
seeonilary eilueutiim. Thn entire eoursn is ar¬ 
ranged in two cycles; III* first cycle, which jh 
preceded by n preparatory yeur nf elementary 
ttUidien, cumpvwca Uwea years, with program us 
follows: — 
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The second cycle of the Hemmdury course, 
which comprises'two years, is divided into four 
parallel sections, niinidy, section uTlmniimilir'K, 
mul normal, commercial, and teelmicnl sections- 
The program of the section of humanities is 
as follows:— 
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In the normal section pedagogy lakes the 

1 )1 nee of classic literal:Lira, the, time given to 
French ami English is reduced, hygiene and 
school sanitation take the plnco of cosmogra¬ 
phy, and agriculture is introduced. The stu¬ 
dents also spend ten hours a week in teaching. 
The programs of the commercial and technical 
sections arc confined to their respective special¬ 
ties. The secondary schools, public and private, 
prepare for the specialised higher education, 
which is represented by the faculty of medi¬ 
cine lit Man Josti and by schools of dentistry, 
pharmacy, and law. The influence of the medi¬ 
cal rrnlurnity is indicated by the measures for 
promoting public sanitation. For this purpose 
the country \a divided into twenty-sU districts, 
each under a medical supervisor who receives 
an annual salary from the government. With a 
view to improving sanitary nundilions in San 
Jns6, the eupitul, and in the municipalities of 
Heredia, SnnLo Domingo, and Harha, the De¬ 
partment of Finance resolved, on Jan. 0, 1000, 
to issue two series of municipal sanitation bonds. 
The Fourth luternational Sanitation Confer¬ 
ence of the American Republics was held at 
Sun Jos6, in December, 1000, under the presi¬ 
dency or a distinguished Costa Rican, Dr. Juan 
J. (illon. 

The development of the agricultural resources 
of the country is the purpose nf Lhc National So¬ 
ciety of Agriculture, which was founded Apr. 28, 
11)03, and in March, 11)00, adopted by-laws 
greatly extending the scope of its operations, 
The iSucretury or Slate of t?osla llica is the hon¬ 
orary cluunnaii of the society, ami presides 
over its meetings, and the government lends 
active and powerful support to its operations. 

A T. a. 

HefHfBncost — 

Couijiit(tria\L Legislative dr, inalruccidn IVunarta, 18B0- 
1HU2, (Tip, N anion ill, ISD3.) 

Deerefo Oygatiica y Proormnim Ofirinlca do Segundu 
insertmua, 1S02, (Tip, Nnciuiml.) 


Filet of iha Bulletin of Pie Intcrnaticnnl Jhrmiu of Mo 
Aincrican Republics, (Waaliniftlrm. D.O.) 

Froynwias Oflcitilca dc Imtrucoidn l‘ri\n(\ria eJe la 
/jejJiiWi'cn lie Casio /fieri, 1UUD. (Tip, Nnriaiml, 
Hmi 

flncrcluriu ilo JiiHlrurrldii Pablieix. JMefin d c Iith 
A'scucfns Pmitinas. (Tip. Naclomil.) 

flecrcLprin da Ealiulo, Memento dc Jjiofruccidu J'uLJicn, 
iGUil-lDOfi. ( 8 iin JaaG. Tip. Nneioiml.) 

»Se 0 mif/fi Eu&Liltmzu, J J la?i do /i'sliifJiflfl da lfi da Febrero 
da lUOti. (Tfp. Nncionid, 1(1000 


COTGRAVE, RANDLE.—An English lexico¬ 
grapher who was educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, c. 11507, and became secretary to 
William Cecil, afterwards second lCnrl of Exeter. 
Cotgravc produced the great standard Diclion- 
aric of lhc French and English Tongues (London, 
1611 fob). This also contains, ,r Ilrief direc¬ 
tions for such as desire to learn the French 
tongue.” Miss Lucy E. Fairer, in a monograph 
in French on the life and works of Claudius 
llolybnnd (Paris, 1008), shows that Holy- 
band's French and English Dictionary was al¬ 
ready augmented by Randle CoLgrnvc in 1008, 
and bis own great work thus look three years 
to complete. Co (grave had as predecessors in 
writing French dictionaries, Jemi Y6ron in 1552, 
John ilaret, 157a (77ic Alvearic ; ecu Baiiet, 
John), and Ilolyband. But a comparison be¬ 
tween these works nml that of Cotgravc shows 
that the latter is of high preeminence. Cot- 
gravo's French fiicliommo appeared in 1011. 
In 1032 II. Sherwond "annexed a Diclionarie 
of (he English set before the French," ami 
finally the definilivo edition of Cotgravc was pro¬ 
duced by James Howell with rl animadversions 
and supplements " in 1050, 1000, 1072-1073, 
fol. F. W. 

COTNER UNIVERSITY, BETHANY, NEB. 

— A coeducational institution founded in 18B0 
under tlio auspices of the Churches oT Christ iu 
Nebraska. Academic, collegiate, normal, ctnn- 
niorcial, and fine arts courses nre olTercd, Ap- 
proximulcly fifteen units or high school work are 
required for Lhc freshman year. Clnssienl, 
sacred literature, philosophical, and collegiate 
normal courses are offered, leading to degrees. 
The teaching slalT consists of thirty members. 

COTTEY COLLEGE, NEVADA, MO. — 
Founded in 1 MR-1 for the education of young la¬ 
dies. Primary, u endemic, collegia to, uiul musi¬ 
cal departments are maintained. Two years 
of collegiate work, based un four years oT high 
school work, are given. There are five pro¬ 
fessors in the literary department. 

COULANGES, FUSTEL DE. (1830- 
1080). — One nf the greatest antiquaries ami 
historians of the Inst century, lie was horn in 
Paris, and Tor a time hTudicrl at the licolo Nor- 
male. He was a member of the French School 
at Athens, and as a resulL oT research ch there 
he published Memoir a jin* Vile dc Chio. As 
professor of history in turn at Amiens, Strass- 
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burg, runl Paris, ho insisted nn the importance ter {jualcrquc heali. The first generally received 
of original eourccs and material for n study of radix was five, because of Lbc five fingers on the 
the subject. Ilia lectures at the .Sorhonno, hand, and there ate many Iniceu in language 
where lie was firsL professor oT ancient and Lhen of the ure of the word for hand to signify the 
or medieval history, attracted larpe audiences, number five. There arc Tew Lraccs of acnlcw hu- 
The latter chair was csilubliHlieil in his honor, tween five and ten, because a people thnt uscrl tlie 
For a hIiiit b Lime he was nlao director of Llie fingers of one hand for their radix would na- 
firolo Normnlc. ( Coulangca won a great repu- Lurally uso Lhe fingers of Lwo hands if they 
laLion through his excellent writings in hisLory needed a larger radix. There seems nt an early 
and Huc'ology. The inonL important or Lhese Binge, however, to have been a rather extended 
arc La (M Antique (18G1), ft book dealing with use of the radix twelve, perhaps derived from 
the religion, tours, and institutions of Greece the lunations, but probably because it is a inoro 
and IIoriic, and Untaira (ks hwtituiion6 poli- convenient radix Limn ten. Tho convenience 
fignat dc f«McicJiMc France (lH7fi-1800). Tho of a radix denends upon two things; (1) iLs 
latter work ia not complete. CoidnngcH was n divisibility, allowing Tor numerous factors, and 
painstaking student who in his works combined (2) its size. If a radix ifl loo small, a written 
ability in research with clearness ami palish in number becomes toolongfor convenience, thirty- 
sty] d. two on a scale of two being written thus: 100,000, 

which is 10,® 10 meaning one two and no units. 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. — One of the If a radix is Lno large, Lhen Lao innny different 
departments of the National Educational As- diameters must be learned, the number of 
Eociation, organized nbout 1RH4. It linn it characters being the smug na the radix. On 
limited membership (sixty in 1 DOG) elected out oT account of its medium nizc and of Us divisibility, 
tho active members of the Association. Tho twelve ia a particularly desirable radix for a 
special purpose of the Council is Ln afford op- system of counting, and it is iinfortiinaLc, from 
purtumLy of closer study of nrobleniB which Lho mathematical point uf view, tlml mankind 
demand research and special investigation, did not have twelve fingers so as to lend to counl- 
When it is found that a special report in desir- ing on a duodecimal Rente, 
able, the Council makes recommendations to the About tho year 1HH0 considerable interest 
Hoard of Directors to Lilia end. A variety of was manifested in educational circles in lho 
reports like those of the Committee of Ton, counting method of teaching Llie number tables, 
(ip.), the Committee of Twelve, tho Coininitteo This interest was due largely to the worka of 
or Fifteen (<p.), ami the Com mil Lee on tench era' two German teachers, Tanck ami Knilling. 
salaries have been projected by the Council. They asserted that number is lint pronerly Hid 
In recent years a special feature of its meetings, subject of sense perception, as Lhe follower# of 
which lake place at the same time an those Fcstnlozai had assumed, but that it wan put 
of the National Educational Association, lms into things by the mind. They, therefore, pro- 
been a report on educational progress for tho posed to make much uf the mere ucqucncc of 
year, number names, and to utilize Lhe child’s love 

Sob also National Education Abbcjcia- for the rliyLhm of counting. Hence they 
TiON. bronchi children an soon as possible to count 

rapidly, fnr beyond the numbers. IhnL Hi ay 
COUNTERPOINT.—See Musical Teiuis. could visualize, allowing Lhe association willi 

large groups of object. 1 ) merely to be suggested 
COUNTING. — The first step in the hislori- bv Lite nssocintion with email groups. JJy Hub 
cal development of arithmetic was to count plan children count rapidly by twos, from one Lo 
things. Tnc world seems to have taken this nine anil from two to Len, thus Learning bnLh the 

natural prerequisite Alep long before iL lmd addition and the multiplication table of twos, 

any idea of Lho operations on numbers. In- They then count by three from one to thirty-one, 
deed, certain lower forms of animals have a from two to thirty-two, and from three in thirty, 
kind of pseudo-counting that enables thorn to thus humiing llie addition and multiplication 
distinguish between numbers of like objects tables of threes, ln like manner Limy cun- 
up lo live or six, The primitive flavago Benina Linuo until they count by Loim. If miblrac- 

Lo have been content lo count only to two or Lion is taught by tho addition method, no 

Hum These, therefore, were primitive lindtH flub true Linn tables need he lenrncd, although 
Llml in lima developed into primitive scales, both Tanck and Knilling had lho children 

ku that hunters counted by braces as wo count count hndiwnrdn ao ns to lenrn the aubtrac- 

by lens, a custom that wan found by tho early lion tables ns well. There hove been recent 
explorers of Queensland and Now Holland, improvements upon tins method, children 
Three seems Lo have been quite a general scale, counting first by tens and by Iivch, and then 
and still has Lhe primitive moaning or much by tho other numbers La ten. The counting 

or many, ns in Lhe Latin fcr/eh'.T, and the English mo Lho d has much to commend it if not 

n thrice blessed.” Four seems also to have carried beyond the proper limilH, There is no 
been a radix for counting, as when fishermen reason, Jiowaver, for counting by any number 
count by throws or costs, and as in tho Latin beyond ten times that number, or twelve Limes 
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the number if the multiplication table or twelves 
is to bo learned, It is a Tact that adults do not 
visunltoc numbers of any size, a name like 
rf forty-seven " being merely a word in n scries, 
representing four in a series of tens, plus seven in 
a series nf units. In other words, wo qII use Lhe 
scries idea in dealing wiLh numbers, and it is 
proper that the child, after ho lias learned 
to appreciate the meaning of the lower numbers, 
should do the Baines. Counting has the ad¬ 
vantage of rhythm and of easily imparting the 
facts of the necessary number tables, If con¬ 
fined within reason able limits, it b a valuable 
aid in the teaching of tho elementary facta of 
number. D. E. S. 

COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. — 
The County Hoard of Education, or its equiv¬ 
alent, ia found chiefly in the South and along 
the Pacific Coast. West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, alone of tho states of 
the South Atlantic and South Central divisions, 
do not have a County Board of Education, 
though Arkansas and Texas have County 
Boards of Examiners, which perform some of 
the functions of County Boards of Education, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri, alone of the 
Northern states; and California and Wash¬ 
ington, alarm of tha Western states, havo sucli 
a body. Minnesota lias an ex officio board com¬ 
posed of county officers for unorganized ter¬ 
ritory only; Michigan and Oregon havo a 
County Board of Examiners.' mid South 
Dakota haB a County Textbook Commission. 
The terms County Board of Public Instruction, 
County School Commissi on era, and County 
Board of School Directors, are sometimes used 
instead of County Board of Education. 

The composition and method or appointment 
or election of tho different County Boards vary 
greatly in tho difTcront states. Ill Iowa, Indiana, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, the County Boards are 
composed of ex officio county or school officers. 
The County Textbook Commission of South Da¬ 
kota is a large and also an ex officio body. As 
with efl offiicio State Boards of Education, the 
powers and duties of these ex officio County 
Boards of Education are not very large. In 
Delaware and Maryland the County Boards 
are appointed by the Governor; in North 
Carolina they are elected by the legislature; 
in South Carolina they are appointed by the 
State Board of Education; in Georgia, they 
arc denied by the Grand Juries; in Tonnessco 
they me appointed by the County Courts; in Mis¬ 
sissippi they me appointed by tho County Super¬ 
intendent; in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana, 
they are elected by Lhe peoplo) in Missouri ono 
member is unpointed by tho County Court, and 
one by Lhe .State Board of Education; and in 
California and Washington, the members are 
appointed by the County Supervisors, or Com¬ 
missioners.. Tho Board af Examiners in 
Michigan, Oregon, and Texas are appointed 
by the County Superintendent. 


No uniform practice prevails either wiLh 
references to the character or the qualifications 
of the peraoiiH elected or appointed. In Cali¬ 
fornia the law requires that a majority oT the 
board members shall hold valid touchers' certi¬ 
ficates; while in Louisiana the law provides 
that no teacher shall over bo eligible for election. 
In Washington the appointed members must 
all bo experienced cd Lien tors: while in Lhe 
Southern states having elective boards, the mem¬ 
bers aro usually lay mum hers. In the South¬ 
ern states, wIicto tins County Boards nre 
elected or appointed, or are composed, ex offiicio 
of tho head school officials of the county, they 
havo been intrusted with much more important 
functions than is the case with the few County 
Boards of the North and West. 

In the Southern states, the county system 
of school administration (g.u.) has in large part 
supplanted the district system, with the result 
that a strong centralized system of administra¬ 
tion has supplanted the decentralized, and, 
in the South, extremely inefficient, district 
system of administration, It would nob be 
passible to make any very substantial progress 
in the Southern staLea under the district system 
as found in many of tho Northern and Western 
states, The common functions of the Comity 
Boards of Education in tile Southern states are 
to divide tho county into school distriots, and 
to establish schools for the two races, as needed; 
to consolidate schools, nnd bo transport pupils 
when deemed desirable; to employ all teaelicrs, 
to fix their compensation, and to pay them 
their salaries; ta acquire and hold tlie liLlo 
of all school property, to keep the same in 
proper repair, and to purchase ad school ap¬ 
paratus; to prescribe the branches oT study, 
and to provide such graded and high schools 
ns they deem necessary; to appoint a local 
representative, or trustee, for each school, to 
net ns the representative of the board in 
each district; to determine tho rale or county 
tax for schools; and, frequently, to elect Lhe 
County Superintendent of Schools. The County 
Superintendent frequently acts ns a member 
of, and more usually as the Secretary of the 
Board, and always as its executive officer. The 
future of the County Board of Education is not as 
yet definitely settled. With the centralization 
of power in the state these boar cl .1 have recently 
lost some of their functions, such an the exami¬ 
nation of teachers, the control of institutes, 
the adoption of texthejohs, and the formula¬ 
tion of courses of study, On the other hand, 
tho same tendency toward centralization 
has given llio County Boards many functions 
formerly possessed by Lhe school district au¬ 
thorities. With the tendency manifest on all 
sides toward the centralization of authority to 
secure efficiency, there is every prospect that 
moro slates will adopt the plan, and that tho 
Comity Board of Education will in time be¬ 
come a strong and a useful body. 

The success of such boards depends in lorgc 
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measure upon a dear differentiation of legis¬ 
lative mid executive functions, and cm tlu? per¬ 
sonnel ur Llie board and Llie executive officer it 
selects. In ii wuperviHory nqincity, C.-nunLy 
Ilnur dfl lift vn seldom pm veil Llinmsnl vr.H In he 
of much nurvico. u composed uf teiudieiH 
who lire engaged in Leaching IhenmelveH, Limy 
urn Loo Iiimy; if comprised of laymen, tliry do 
lint luinw enough uhuul Kclinnl work lo keep 
rnmi cniisl mil blundering. Tlui liunt sonice 
will idwuyH lie obtained rrmii such bodies by 
giving Lheni large It^i.HluLivn functions only, 
and IIIti choice or properly ipiidified nil minis na¬ 
tive, officers to carry miL what they decide. 
The principles underlying good city school 
Ailinlnfc trillion apply rqiuilly well In cmuiLy 
adinimaLniLioii. Where it i.s composed of 
tenolim, tho hoard Is useful chiefly in assisting 
Lhn County ►Superintendent in cmulunLing Lho 
examinations of pupils and toucher, in formu¬ 
lating a coiiihb of fiLudy for the schools, nnil 
in making rules and regulations for the guvern- 
immt of pupils and teachers. A hoard made 
up of teachers aluno is very likely to ho ho eon- 
fforvulivo, ami to act ho continually along tra¬ 
ditional lines, that no progress of Lhe kind 
needed will be possible. 

Fur a mure detailed statement of the method 
of appointment, powers, and duties of the 
County Hoards of Education in the different 
sin Los, bco the articles on Lho dilTerent staLe 
school sysLcniH, — as Ai.aiiama, Aukanhah, 
Ca LlFOllNtA, etc. E. F, C. 

Reference; — 

A Tiiiitiilivn Finn for n Cnmily Uafttil 0 / EriilciUinn. 
/Jirll. No. 11. uf Lho IlliihoiM ICduiiJiliiMml f'om- 
nitaion. (HiiriiiflltpUI. 1 LIUH.) 5S mi, TuIhiIiUoh 
cnmliliuna in Ihi 1 different alulra. Couluina r\ guijd 
hililiuaraphy d( Llilrly-Jlvo llllca. 

COUNTY BOARDS OF EXAMINATION.— 

See Examination IIoauds. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. —See County System of AnMiNia- 

TIIATIONJ SUPEIUNTENDKNT OF SCHOOLS. 

COUNTY SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION.— A form of school administration in 
which Lhc county is tho mini infinitive unit, 
all school business, outside of llm cities, being 
handled by a County Hoard or Education in- 
Hleuil of dintriot iioards of trustees. (Sue 
article on County Hiiauim of Kimhatihn for 
1111 outline of the functions 11 ml duties of such 
hoards under the county system of school ml- 
minislrfilion,) 

Advancing from tho district system of school 
ad minis Lrutiun (sec articles on Diktiuct Sys¬ 
tem, Distiuc.t Muktino, and DiHTiiirr IIdaildb 
iik Tiujhtbish), wiLh all of ils evils and defects, 
we Imvc first the town system (fl.r.) of Massa¬ 
chusetts or the township system ( q.v .) of 
Indiana; then us ft further advance the division 
system (r/.u.) of Kentucky; and Llien lhc 


county nystein, ns exemplified in lhc school 
systems of Florida, ffenrgiu, Alabama, mul 
Louisiana. (Hee articles nn Llm Htalc Hyntcms 
in these JduLes for detailed ucenunlfl.) 

Under Lhe county system all of the schools 
of the cnmily, — mil nrgainised under a Hcp- 
ariito city or independent district syatem, 
under a hoard of erlueiitirm or iln own, and 
having a special Wiper vinury officer appointed 
by ilH special board,~ are placed under Llie 
control of n CnuiiLy Hoard uf Education, id 
from Ihrce to live meridiem, clvetcd nr ap¬ 
pointed, varying in Lliis in Llie dilTrrenL atnlis. 
A desirable plan is a (.'uunLy Hoard uf Education 
of five members, elm:Led by the people of a 
county, either at large or from C.'uimly Cnm- 
mkhiuiKT or County .Supervisor oleetion dis¬ 
tricts, and only a pnrL going out of office ut 
any one time. This hoard represents the 
people, and is responsible Ln Ihem, hut the 
hoard, and not the people, hcIccLh Lhc County 
Superintendent of Selujiils mid the Leuchers, 
and performs llm executive fiUKliuiin which 
the people at present iiLlcmpL to perform in 
ho many states. 

The couiiLy system of administration central¬ 
izes and HtnuriardizcH Llie schools uf a county, 
largely elimimitoH the local i|mmols and friction 
which ho often 11 1 ay havoc with Llie working 
□r the schools, ilneu away with Lhe incom¬ 
petent miinngcmenl on Llie part uf cli-cti'd 
trustees, makes it pusHible lo secure uderpialc 
and professional supervision, and insures 
belter educational ruLurns fur lhc money ex¬ 
pended, In effect, Urn eouiily nyrtlom merely 
applies the wcll-cHlnldishcil principles of good 
city school adiniuiHlration to Lho couducL of 
country schools. IL raises lhc work oT lhc 
County Suneiinlcndciil of Hclmcila from a 
political and a clerical stains tu that of uu cdu- 
cational expert, selected and retained becauHO 
of personal efficiency, and it applieH the business 
methods or large business rmicerns lo lhc con¬ 
duct of the educational business of lho county. 
If Pivo men nro aide to handle successfully and 
efficiently the educational aJTairs or such a city 
as HosLoii, with nearly Lhm? Lhniisnml Lcuchcra 
employed, nnd an annual expenditure of nearly 
four millions uf dollars, it lines iinLrerpiire three 
trustees for overy liUle rural utduini Lo main¬ 
tain a emuiLy ediieutiminl syntem. The hcIuiuIh 
of Lhc county would be much IjcLlcr luuniiged, 
both rrom a finnneiul nnd nn mlueiiLiomd point 
of view, if they were cuulrolled nnd nmiiaged 
by n ccuLrul hcini'd with u HiiflieluML foire of 
executive mul clerical UHsiHtiuilH. 1 C, p. c\ 

COURSE OF STUDY, THEORY OF. — 

Tho enurse of study may Im enusideruil from 
Lwo quite ilisLinct piiinls or view. Oil llie one 
build, wc may accept the eumijiilum as il nli- 
Lainfl at a given time, and consider hew each 
constituent study may lie IreaLcrl so as lo 
make it must elTuclivc; wlmt liiaLcrinl.s arc 
available and wlml melhods of prchcnLation 
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and enforcement arc most successful. Arith- solves have done, or something that is connected 
mode, geography, history, rending, spoiling, with the activities of their Iriundu, is not compre- 
ftnd all the studies may be thus treated. The hernled, or lenvca them cold and indifferent, 
re;* ill ts eons tifcu to a vuryi important part of peda- Experience centers about perAotur; things that 
gogy or e dq cation til doctrine. Treatment from are noted and recalled tire things that piny some 
this practical point of view may also be ex- part in the liven of persons. Tho material of 

tended to take into account tho arrangement Htudics, on the other hand, is impersonal and 

of these studies from tho standpoint of tho objective. It extends beyond the little world 
working school program, their proper grouping of persona with which the child is Acquainted; 
simultaneous and successive, Luo allotment of it ignores all that is peculiar and precious 
time Lo each study, the alternation oT study and to each individual. Over against tho limiLud 
recitation periods appropriate to eaeh subject, but social field of familiar friends, studies in- 
etc. traduce the external world, infinite in space and 

On the other hand, there is the philosophical time. In the second place, there is a striking 

theory of the Course of Study. From this contrast between the fluid continuity of cliil- 

stnnclpoint, the problem docs not grow nut. of dren'a experience and the hurd-und-fnst .sub- 

accepting the currently established curriculum jeeta of tho curriculum. The child passes 
and asking how it may be perfected in e/fj- quickly ancl readily from one incident, one place, 

cioncy, but centers about Lhc ground and jusli- one idea, to another, and each blends insensibly 

fication or any body of subject maLter, and tho into the other. lie is absorbed in the present, 
reason for being of each constituent ingredient and the present melts vaguely in indefinite 
as a special means, or division of labor, for ful- vistas. Ilia world is too fluid to permit of sharp 
filling the function of subject matter as a whole, separations or isolations. There is not even u 

(See Philo* or h v op Education.) However, dividing line between man and nature, to say 

it is neither necessary nor advisable to draw nothing of between various phases of man's 
a sharp line between the more concrete or prac- activities and various aspect* of nature. The 

tienl point of viow and the more theoretical specific studies that form Liic curriculum repre- 

problem. In a transitional time like the pres- sent this dissolving unity precipitated into dc- 
onb there is no absolutely fixed and established bached and rigid subjects. Its world of experi- 
body of subject matter. From the practical once is partitioned off into independent comparL- 
standpoint certain subjects aro relatively rctir- meats. The unity of lire appears simply as nil 
ing from the field; new subjects aro being intro- aggregate of separate parts, such as anLlunctic, 
duepd or are clamoring for recognition. Agon- geography, astronomy, physics, etc. Finally, 
ernltacd conception of the function to be served the connecting links of direct experience and of 
by the subject matter of education, of lhc vnri- a study arc of radically different sorts, AITce- 
ous phases and factors of Ibis function, and of tions, sympathies, inclinationn, interests arc the 

the relation of various types of uludy to these nxca which hold together the diversity of fact 

different factors, can hardly fail to throw some and episode of ordinary experience. In ft sub- 
light on the problems of the conflict and respcc- jeut of study, facts arc tom away Tram this 
tivo claims of various studies. Questions of primitive matrix, and arc classed in a new way 
the practical adjustment and sequence of stud- on the basis of ft princip1o i which is abstract 
ios and topics also run into problems of corrcla- and intellccLunl. The meaning of facts cousin Is 
tion (o.), concentration (g.u.), and isolation, no longer in what they arc worth to a person, 
which nave same philosophic basis and bearing, but in Lhc capacity of one fact to stand, 
In this article, the philosophic aspect of the impartially and objectively, for another. The 
course of study is considered, and with reference classes, the genera, of natural experience are 
to the following problems: (I) the significance things that feel alike or that have the same 
or subject matter in general; (2) its relation to value; studies present groups of facts that may 
experience; (3) its classification. be logically derived from a nununon principle. 

1 . Viewed externally, the various studies These threo contrasts, the personal and nar- 
present many independent collections of TacLs row world or tho child and the impersonal mill 
nud general principles, each of these collections iiulcfiiiitol^ extended world of tho studies, Liu* 
having its own distinctive logical basis and fluid continuity of experience nml the specinl- 
urgaimatiun. Some of the studies represent i'/.cd division.* of the curriculum, the practical 
forms of skill or of special ability to he acquired, ami oinoLiimnl ties iff life ami the logical bn sis 
— reading, writing, drawing, etc. Regarded and ays leu i uf subject matter, define the prob¬ 
in this external way, there is n great gap be- lem of the significance or subject maLter. Thv 
tween the experience or Lhc pupil and the auk- studies rapmenl selection s and fonmilntinna or 
jeet mutter which he studies. Three points of wlmt is regarded as most important in the ex- 
contrast may be noted. The child's experience perieneo oT the race, and hence most necessary 
is intensely social and personal. Every parent to transmit for tho sake of the future or socioLy. 
and every teacher knows that children linLu- .Subject maLter is to bo regarded from a social 
rally respond with a personal association to point of view. Every human group, at every 
any incident or fact; what cannot be trans- stage of development, from the tribes of sav- 
luted into terms of something which they them- ages, to the national states or the present day, 
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lms cerLain customs and manners of living, with 
which Arc Associated cerLain forma of skill. 
Lraincd ability, accumulated knowledge, nnd 
practical and mural aims. To Uahi Unite the 
young to those ihibLoihb, Lo diaciiilhic Lhom in 
the acquired modes of Blcill, to inform with the 
knowledge possessed, and, nuoyea.11, to pcrmtmLQ 
them with the current ideals, in necessary to the 
conservation of the type of social lire in queB- 
lion. When community life ia simple, the func¬ 
tion or transmission is pciftinned hy personal 
conlacL and intercaiirso mid by the sharing or 
the youiiR and old in common Activities. Rut 
as associated life becomes more complex, it be¬ 
comes more nml more impossible to secure the 
requisite continuity of institutions by such in¬ 
formal means. Ah Lho tribal traditions become 
richer and fuller, and the technique oT the aria, 
industrial; military nnd magical, mere elabo¬ 
rated, division of labor occurs, and certain per- 
Bans are set aside, na it were, to attend particu¬ 
larly to Llicso things and to their perpetuation. 
These persona became Lhc instructors of the 
community, and through them certain bodies of 
knowledge ancl belief and certain inodes or skill 
are more or less dilTerontinlcd and isolated. 
Instead of enisling in solution, as it were, in Lho 
ordinary experience of Lhc meinbera of the com¬ 
munity, they aro precipitated. Tim need or 
special iimLnmlion going along with specialized 
IcgendB nnd activities is probably Lho chief 
motive force in compelling Bcir-conscious, re¬ 
flection upon nnlvo and customary experience. 
Instead of Urn development or sciences leading 
to instruction, the demaud for instruction led 
to the selection and formulation inLo definite 
bodies of subject malLcr of achievements and 
traditions that had previously been carried by 
the main stream of direct social intercourse. 

It is not intended to trace the historic process 
by which out of these early crude comlonsaLions 
of various forms of tribal custom, belief, and 
skill, cmr present curriculum has been built up, 
Ileferencc to the Bimplo and more primitive 
types of education is here made because of the 
light thrown upon our problem of the signifi¬ 
cance af subject matter in general. This refer¬ 
ence enables ub to see that, fundamentally, geog¬ 
raphy, history; arithmetic, grammar, physics, 
etc., do not exist hh studies simply for Lhc sake 
of affording material of discipline) or or intellec¬ 
tual improvement or general culture to pupils, 
nor because knowledge is inherently desirable 
in the alMrnul, hut ugciuihc Lhcro arc certain 
values,activities, nurpofles, and beliefs currently 
existing in saeial lire which absolutely must ho 
tranamiLLed to the succeeding mid iminnluio 
generation if social life itself is not to rclnpso into 
barbarism and then into savagery. On its face, 
geography is so much systematized knowledge 
about the earth. Fundamentally, however, it 
does not enter into the course of study just be¬ 
cause oT the objective facts themselves but be¬ 
cause of the rfllo these facta play in the social 
organization and intercourse of a people, Tho 


same holds true, in 1 Lh own way, of each factor 
or the course rd study. Humming up, we may 
Bay Hint the significance of the Huhjiml lunLLer 
that forms the material of lhc cmirac of study 
is Lo prosenL phases and results of njimminiLy 
life having such typical value that it in uecuu- 
Bury Lo insure their continuous truiiHiiiiNMiim. 

2 . Wlml is the relntioii of thin Hulijimt inutlur 
Lo the ordinary, immediate experience uf pupils? 
It is tu ho noted UmL when wo consider the 
course of study from Lho rtoeinl point uf view, 
we gain a notion of Hum reliiLiuiiNhip, which is 
very dilfcrmit from LlmL miLerlaiund when, as is 
loo.common, we regard it from n purely intel¬ 
lectual, or logical, liuinl of view. If the course 
of study is regarded .h imply ns a body nf material 
which lias its significance in itself (whether iih 
pure ohjeelivc informalum or «,h a colluelimi of 
modes of technical skill), Lho three unlit I imps 
already mentioned are much aceontuiUml. Il is 
difficult to discover miinlH of natural commu¬ 
nity and transition lielwcnii the everyday ex¬ 
perience of children, Lhoir auLivilks, nurpuHCS, 
and meLhuds of cognition ouL of hcIiooi, nnrl the 
elaborate intellectual euhdiviaimm nod systems 
of abHtract bodies of knowledge regarded ns ends 
in themselves. IhiL if we treat lho organized 
BiibJocL mnLLcr of LexLbuoks mul fnrrmduLcd 
curricula as indications of uochdly important 
remilLa to he employed nut ns Hclf-suflii:ieiil mills 
of learning, hut na stimuli to Lho progressive in¬ 
duction of pupils intu n richer and fuller life, 
tho situation is qiiito different. 

Thu experience) of pupils ia already more or 
lest* aocialwad, Ll luin been liulll up through, 
suggestions and inLiTiirctiUioiiH derived from 
Lhc social groups of which the child is already 
a member. It ia already saturated with mieinl 
vnlucs Llml are akin Lo those premiiUed in Lho 
BludicB or the curriculum. When taken stati- 
eally and in crosseeciion, these studies arcready¬ 
made;- they arc bard-and-fast cln&ri flea Lions. 
But if we lake Llicm iiialurieallyj we find Hint 
they arc gradunl growlliu ami precipitates or 
the experience of the race. The race also began 
with a crude immature experience, and onL of 
this condition has gradually evolved the richer 
and more exact experience represented in the 
course of sLiuly. 

Since, therefore, these studios arc social 
products of the eanu: sort of powers and cuncli- 
iioiiR that arc now found in child experience, 
there must be ninny pninla uf kinship and con¬ 
tact between thorn nml the pmuml embryonic 
experience of Lho child. The primary business 
of education \h Lo discover these )>ointn of like¬ 
ness, and Lo make them Lho hLiuUiik pninlH of a 
guided develop men t. Tho child's present ex- 
pericncD and Luo mihjcot inaLtor of uni trim lion, 
mBtead of existing in two separate worlds, one 
wholly psychological, tho otlier wholly logical, 
represent two changing °r dynamic firnffd of one 
continuous social process. 

Looking at llio problem from the side of the 
child, wo find that his experience is not n alalia 
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or finished thing needing to he stimulated Lo 
grow from without. It is tnuisitivo, ruil of 
motives nod outrcaching forces that compel its 
own modification ami reconstruction, It is 
scIf-Lnilisforining, ho that Lha problem of educa¬ 
tion is not Lo engraft foreign and remote mate¬ 
rial upon an indifferent, passive person, but to 
HUpply ah environment which will direct the 
changes that are bound Lo occur anyway toward 
the desired social result. (See Exi'eiuence for 
the further development of this topic.) 

3, Clarification of Studies, — what has been 
said indicates a convenient and fruitful prin¬ 
ciple for classifying the subject matter of in¬ 
struction. First come Lhosc studies which, 
looked at from the standpoint of the child, arc 
not studies but modes of social acLivity anti ex¬ 
perience, and which, looked at from the stand¬ 
point of the educator, are typical embodiments 
uf social values Lhafc represent important ends 
Lo be attained in instruction. Elementary edu¬ 
cation lias already included within itscir (fur 
a variety of reasons) such acliviticB as garden¬ 
ing, cooking, sewing and weaving, constructive 
work in paper, leather, wood, mein), cure of 
animals, excursions, singing, story tolling, 
dramatizations, drawing^ painting, designing, 
sand molding, day modeling, plays and games, 
etc. These modes of activity arc not psycho¬ 
logical merely; they do not simply appeal to 
mid express the more native and spontaneous 
impulses or children; they algo present im¬ 
portant social processes; they typify occupa¬ 
tions that arc indispensable to the continued 
existence of community life. Moreover, as pro¬ 
cesses they condition intelligent study of social 
products. (.See Culture Epoch Theory.) 

Probably Lha main motives for introducing 
these activities into the primary curriculum 
have been psychological anil utilitarian, rather 
than any conscious perception of their value ns 
social types. That is to say, thoy have made 
their way because children wore’found to lie 
interested in them, because they furnished de¬ 
vices for teaching the three It's more easily, 
because they nlTordcd relief and recreation from 
more severe intellectual studies, and because 
they seemed te prepare children for the later 
business of making a living. For this reason, 
Llioy have boon inserted into the curriculum, 
or superimposed upon other studies, without 
any particular transformation of oLlier studies, 
or any organic connection with thorn. They 
have been for Lho most part simply additional 
school studies. It remains Lo utilize them sys¬ 
tematically us foundation atones Tor the other 
studios by Leaching them as representatives 
of these social activities which arc fundamental 
to tile knowledge anil modes of skill embodied 
in thesa other studies. 

History and geography (including, for con- 
vcniance, nature study Under the In tier term) 
nra the members of our second group. They 
are to be considered ns the badprouni:/ of the 
direct social processes exhibited in the group 


just considered. History sets forth the tem¬ 
poral background; the evolution of the 
gradual control of the activities by which man¬ 
kind has enriched and perfected iLa experience. 
From the pupil's standpoint, the direct activi¬ 
ties in which he engages lead constantly out 
into this historic field. Children must begin 
naturally with ffimpJc operations, whether in 
cooking, weaving, woodwork, or whatever. 
Theso simple operations agree of necessity in 
their main features or crude material and simple 
tools and technique with the operations of 
men in the less developed, the earlier, periods 
of social life. In LUcir contrast with the elabo¬ 
rate complicated products nncl machinery of 
contemporary occupations, they present the 
problem of the historic step by which the gap 
has been bridged. They introduce questiona 
regarding the social effects of the industrial ac¬ 
tivities they typify, and the nature oT the in¬ 
ventions by which the progress of society has 
been effectively secured. They lead, in other 
words, not only to the economic history of man¬ 
kind, hut to the political and scientific history 
associated with man's economic development. 

On another side, Lhese activities necessitate 
consideration of the natural background, a 
study of the globe from which materials arc 
drawn, of the various plants, animals, minerals, 
etc,, bit at supply the raw inaLcml, and Lliu 
various conditions, climatic, physiographic, etc., 
under which these materials originate; they 
also require study of Uiose physical and chemi¬ 
cal energies that are involved in the tools arid 
operations employed. In the history of the 
race, Lho sciences have been slowly developed 
out of practical neerasities — imatomy nml 
physiology out of sickness, accidents, and Lhe 
need for keeping well; botany out of agriculture 
and the search for medicinal remedies; physics 
out af mechanical devices for getting results 
more economically and on a large scale; chem¬ 
istry out of dyeing, mctnl working, the refining 
of crude natural products; geometry out of 
measuring land, erecting buildings, cLc. The 
natural differentiation of studies with pupils 
follows Lhe same general sequence oT evolution. 

There arc also found in the curriculum various 
studies and aspects of sLiulies that represent 
technical skill and intellectual or logical methods 
in tlio abstract, i.c, oil purely mtolleelunl 
grounds. From Lhe standpoint of our fuiuln- 
mentni criterion, the social, these nbalrnel and 
technical methods signify the instrumentalities 
by which complex mid progressive communities 
arc maintained in being. From one slaml- 
poinl, maLUcmalicg is a pure science, organized 
on logical grounds Tor lho solo sake of lho per¬ 
fecting of knowledge. From another point of 
view, m at hematics represents an absolutely 
indispensable organ, nr method, of any social 
life that rises above barbarism. In like fashion, 
written anil printed language, while, on its fuee. 
n purely symbolic device for the recording and 
communicating of thought nml objectives 
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information, is, in ils cnnnrcLc soLling and func¬ 
tion, ji device of socinl life. Oral language in 
transitory; it leaves behind itnulf no permanent 
(Jupcinit. Wliuro it alone Las licim nnliiovml, 
social development ih restricted Ln wlial nm be 
carried by perauiinl memory ami comimmicolion. 
When wrillim nml printed Hymbuiu came into 
use, Lli« net result* uf the past ciiulil In* economi¬ 
cally cunsurvijd, their IniuHiniaaiim wuh facili¬ 
tated, and Lbuy themselves wens eiiuuicipiiLcil, 
by Lliuir symbolic nr abstract vepiTseu lotions, 
frum Jill Hurls of local and irrelevant nssurio linns. 
Ouoridizaliun mul organization id future 
uclivilioa were* rciulurnl piifisihle, Now iL 
follows, it goes willioul saying, that lliu edu¬ 
cational sign'd!cmicu and moLivuLinn of the 
tiLudicH Unit havo to do wiili Lhe mastery and 
hue uf ay minds should be bused, nnl upon their 
purely tin* ore tin ul valuea, but upon llmir value 
iuh social me thuds and mslninieiiliililie.H. Thin 
mode or approach is secured in the degree in 
which this class of studios is organically con¬ 
nected wiLh the two elnssi‘,4 previously described. 
While the reaction in the elcinenloiv curricu- 
bun against the domination uf the u Lliren R’s " 
lias proceeded practically and n neon him mi sly 
in response In specific exigencies, its philosophi¬ 
cal juHiiliciiLion lies in the fact that it recog¬ 
nize* tlml aUulujs dealing with formal nr sym¬ 
bolic materials Imve in be motivated and led op 
to through educational content uf a more 
diced and Modal character. 

The Hchcmc uf d ossification indicated makes 
no provision fur literature and the fine arts. 
ArL — in the irsthelh; ns dint mat Ruin the tech¬ 
nical and industrial souse—is Ln lie regarded an 
a per fee Led expression of any crude ur primitive 
inode of activity which has gained a recognized 
social value. It is essentially u consummation, 
a rriiiieuumt and ideally,Mion of wlvtil id origi¬ 
nally done and acquired from more direct and 
practical motives. It represents the end Lo 
which all other educational achievement should 
tend — its perfected goal. ,1, IX 

See Amu in Eduimtiqn; Coilublative; Con- 

CENTnATIGN; CuLTUIlfi EpOCUj EDUCATION J 
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COURSES OF STUDY, or COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION. —A graded nulliiio of Lite 
Hiibjr.cts of iuslrueLinii, Lhe nrder In he followed 
in puraniug tlivm, anil the ivmuvmL uf cueb Lo 
be erunplrted in didiniLn pnrlinns nf Limn, 
Such an arrangement (if h tin lies is iiHUiilly 
called a graded nmirac, A daily arruugeinnib 
of work in Llic dilTcmtl Htmlies is culled a 
program. 

The Proflcrlntlon of Courses of Sludy.— 
There is greuL divcrgimee in Llm different alutnH, 
counties, ciLios, and Iuwiim in the means by 
which Rourach nf aluily are determined mul in 
Lhe il mi]unt that in lireHerilieil by auUiniily 
from ulmve. UluiiUu Uluud, \villi unlhiug re- 
quired but temperance physiology, and the 
muiuLeiuuice nf a high Helmul ur the pruvihiim 
uf high Hclniol tuition, hLjliuIh iiIiiiijhL alone 
among the hLuLch in llic alibenee nf retpiire- 
luents. Alniust everywhere cifilnin ulatufory 
AtudicH urn enuineraled in Urn hcImkiI law, and 
districts are permitted to add other ulmlicN to 
those nujuired Lo bo taught, if they have Lhe 
money Ln provide the extra iiifltructiun and the 
time in which to impart it. Alumni everywhere 
the Hiduiol law uf Lite Hlalu require* LluiL iu- 
alructlun Hindi be given in rending, writing, 
spelling, nri thine Lie, geography, and history 
of the United States. These studies lire pre¬ 
scribed fur all schools alike, and have been 
common requirements for years. Most fllalcH 
require ubo that ah schools shall Ijo laugliL in 
the English language, though in stales where 
large numbers of (uirmruis aw found instruc¬ 
tion in the (Ionium language for n part uf each 
day lm.H been authorized ns u necessary con¬ 
cession lu the (lemma people, {Similarly in- 
fiUuctinn in the French lunH'iugn has iiuen 
authmizod in bmiiunna. .Smni k of LbeSuiilhern 
hLuLch require iiiHlrml inn in tin* 1 1 in Lory of 
tlmir slate, ami \\ number of the Western slates 
have recently milled instnudinn in tlie rlemenLs 
uf agrienUuri*. Mnrais and limnuers, pliysinl- 
ogy and hygiene, mid civics are required by 
a number of slates, and music, drawing, ele¬ 
mentary bookkeeping, Immune education, 
damesliu science, and manual training iuti also 
named as either optional ur required studies 
by n few others. Even when named an re¬ 
quired subjects in the law, such requirements 
arc seldom stated otherwise than in the most 
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pcncrul terms, and Lhc different school admin- 
^Lrutivo units arc lcR free Lo work out the 
details of .such instruction in such form, and 
to provide the instruction only in such grades, 
as they see fit. 

An exception to this rule is found every where 
in the case of Lctnperanco physiology. This 
most definite and compulsory requirement 
lias been added to the list of^ required studies 
in every state and territory .since 1.SN0, ns Lhc 
result qT the efforts made for it by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. As generally 
stated, the statutes require Llmt ,r Lhe elements 
of physiology and hygiene, with special ref¬ 
erence to the effect of alcohol and narcotics on 
the human system, .shall be taught Lo the pupils 
of each grade of the public schools.” In many 
states the teachers arc required to slate on 
oath that they have given the instruction as 
required liy (lie law, (See article cm Ti-jmpeii- 
ance. Instiujcji'Ion in.) So long ns the state 
merely enumerates the Subjects of study, mul 
loaves to the Hchool units the working out or 
the outlines of instruction, such enumeration 
cd statutory studies does nnt mean much. The 
□Id fundamental school studies would be taught 
in the schools if no stabile requiring it existed. 
Fur such studies as music, drawing, manual 
training, and domes Lie Hcicncc their enu¬ 
meration in the sLututc docs exert a certain 
amount of pressure, lmL Lhc nature and the 
extent of the instruction in still left Lo Lhe school 
units Lo determine. When the slate, or the 
county, adopts a aeries of uniform textbooks 
Tor use in the schools, a new force Lending to¬ 
ward inure uniform and obligatory instruction 
is put into operation; ami when Lhe state, or 
the county, goes still further and i.ssueR an out¬ 
line of work lo he followed by Lhe teachers in 
lhe schools, Lhc force operating toward uni¬ 
form instruction is greatly increased. A few 
Htates have outlined state courses of study, 
but county courses, wiLh freedom to the cities, 
are much more common, 

State Courses of Study. — Such courses arc 
generally outlined by the StnLe board of Edu¬ 
cation or the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lhough in a few cases a State Coin- 
miff.fi cm has bean created, and in one state Ilia 
State Teachers 1 Association has been Lhc activa 
body in working uuL the course. Such courses 
are based on the h tutu Lory school aLudicH ami 
the state series of textbooks, if such exist, and 
try to outline the minimum quanliLy of work 
for each hcIujoI year. Outlines of courses of 
sLudy for high schools arc frequently included, 
mid sometimes the accrediting of high schools is 
madodopendent on Iho use of one or mo lo of such 
high school courses, The ouLlinc usually ia not 
ill great deLail, and leaves room for local options 
and initiative in carrying out the enui'fle. Nnt 
infrequently the state course of sLudy issued ia 
advisory rather than compulsory; the state 
courses or study issued by the SLate Hoards of 
Education in Indiana and Massachusetts arc 


examples of such. In New York Slate the uni¬ 
form effect of a rigid staLc course of study is pro¬ 
duced hv the ays tern of state examinations, con¬ 
ducted by lhe State Department of Education 
at Albany, and by the issuance of syllabi of 
Instruction upon which the examinations will be 
baaed. 

Some examples of compulsory state courses 
may bo mentioned. In Arkansas tile SLnle 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is directed 
by law to prepare an ouLline course or sLudy for 
the schools; but as ho is prohibited from refer¬ 
ring to any textbooks, the course or study is¬ 
sued must be general and flexible. Oregon anil 
WnsluugLon have slate courses of study, Lhe use 
□[ which is compulsory, except in the larger 1 
cities. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Mary¬ 
land have stale courses of study, the uao of 
which is compulsory throughout the a tale, 
except in the largest cities. In Utah a law en¬ 
acted in 1007 created a sLatc commission, con¬ 
sisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the Principal of the State Normal School. 
Uio Principid of the Slate Training School, ami 
two county superintendents to be appointed 
by the State lloard of Education, to meet, 
formulate, and prescribe a staLo course of study, 
which must then he used by all schools except 
county school districts of the first class, and 
cities of Lhe first and second class. 

(See special Articles on the different state 
school systems.) 

There is a tendency, though not marked as 
yet, for the Btntos Lo take the matter of outlining 
courses of study upon themselves and away 
from the counties. So long ns the course out¬ 
lined represents minimum requirements and is 
flexible, the good that conics from such unifor¬ 
mity more than counterbalances any tendency 
toward dead uniformity. Detailed and specific 
requirements would prove more harmful Limn 
beneficial. The best progress has been made 
by leaving communities free to go beyond Lhc 
average of work about them, and this right 
should always be maintained. 

County Courses of Study. — County uni¬ 
formity in courses of study ifl much more com¬ 
mon than state uniformity. Outside of New 
England, wliava the comity iff not used rs r unit 
of school ad in in is trillion, county uniformity, in 
some form or other, is found in prncLically every 
fftnLe not billowing n Mato course of study. In 
Lho Northern and Western states, cities of any 
sisic are exempLed from following the county 
course of gtudy, and in Lite Southern utiRoa tho 
larger cities and the lucidly independent sys¬ 
tems arc likewise exempt. The eiLics in such 
eases fire free to form their own courses or.qUuly, 
though cities and counties aliko arc required Lo 
include the statutory studies. Where the 
County System af School Administration ((/.a.) 
prevails, as in certain Southern states, the county 
course of study naturally follows and ia binding 
on all schools except Lhoso organized under 
special lawa. Where a partial county system 
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prevails, aa in llic Western fllntcfl, the county 
tourse of flLiuly to likewise found, and usually 
applies Lu all hcIiooIh of Llie county oxccpL cities 
□rgaiiiml under boards of education und em¬ 
ploying n superintendent. of Hnliooto. 

County courues of study urn tuunlly jirepnrcd 
by llie County Hoard of Ediimlimi, if hucIi a 
body extols in the county, or by the Cvumly Hu- 
pcriiitendcnL, if there to mi Comity Hoard, 
Often committees of teachers act mmllicially 
in mi iidvlaury capacity. County cmmica uf 
Bludy, mlcmlcd iw they nrn for Llie use of rural 
and village teachers, are usually made mil and 
printed in some dcLnil, and Llui annual county 
examinations for promotion ami gnuUmLjou arc 
based on the proper completion of certain lior- 
lioiu of tlicao outlined courses. In New Eng- 
land the town, or group of towns, where super¬ 
visory unions exist, is the administrative unit 
widen outline tlio course of study. 

City Courses of Study, — Large cities prac¬ 
tically everywhere tinvo freedom to arrange 
their own courses of instruction mid in their 
□wn way. While including all id llie HLatulory 
school hLiuIIch, and in about the anmc order ns 
the rural and village schools Lhi’ wurk is dune 
much more extensively ami intensively, and 
calls for a different form of outline for the guid¬ 
ance of teachers, City cduthcm uf NLudy are 
usually printed in much inure detail, amt nmuy 
of the cnnrscs of Bludy toximd by tlin larger ciLies 
arc elaborate and carefully worked out docu¬ 
ments, the result uf mUcli careful work amt 
much nccumulated experience. 

In the nt nailer lilies the Superintendent of 
Schools usually prepares Urn course of study, 
and the Hoard of Education formally adopts 
it for use in the schools, though in ninny ciLles 
a commiLtcm of tho lionrd of Education oil 
course or study attempts Lo do what Llm lawn 
generally give it tins legal right lo do, but which 
it to no longer competent, to handle. In tlio 
larger cities the Superintendent mid his ntmtoL- 
aula prepare Llie course of study, usually ufler 
conferences with committees selected from the 
leaching force, and the course to promulgated 
by the Superintendent and altered ns necessity 
arises. In cities having a modern organization 
Llm right to formulaic the course of Bludy to 
guaranteed Lo tho Hupcrinlendimt nml hto nsstol- 
anLd by Llie organic law fur tlio city, E. P. C. 

England. —There to no prescribed courso of 
study Tor el onion tuny schools in England. Each 
principal may draw up his own NylluliUH and 
limc-Lnhle within Llm limits of subjects sug¬ 
gested by the Hoard of Education in Lho Eh;- 
moiiLnvy .School Code. These arn subject lo 
lho approval id Mis MajcALy'n Inapccturs, who 
)nay, where they bco HI, ntou approve of tlio 
inclusion of any subject noL HiiggcsLed by lho 
board, The hoard does, however, issue Hug- 
Qcaliuna /nr l/uj. Consilient lion 0 / Tenchcra n?nl 
Others, which incliuln specimen scheme a or 
courses of .study and discussions or methods. 
Hut these nro merely by way of suggestion and 


not jircnc rip lion. Tim saint? practice of ft[) , 
proving the KUrriftnlilin and liiur-Lahle ns drawn 
up by the Hi’ltijdl principal is observed in hit- 
umlnry eduealmiu 

Germany. — The praclin? in (lerniiuiy to 
uuii'li Llm sumo iw lluil in England, willf the 
di Terence Unit llm nature und exii-nl of Urn 
HuhjevU which urn Ui lie taught nvu delimlely 
prescribed oven mi fnr an llm lime allotment. 
From I bin m-heiut? only the larger towns vary. 
Tim mu ran of Hliidy, its will as u diary of work 
dune, nro aubjeet Lu insjitclimi and approval. 

France.—Tin? course uf study in Trance to rig¬ 
orously prescribed by the riuiirnl bureaucratic 
authority, ami no aulijrrl limy In* added wllli- 
nut ilH (iiiiwnt. The conlml in exercised 
through Llm Academy liiHpectorH, The ten¬ 
dency, ul presenL, is tmillmy more lucid freedom 
nml initiative, und the period, when the Minis¬ 
ter of Education nmld look nl hto watch and 
say exactly what subject wax being taught 
then LhrougliiniL tin: emintry, is patuing away. 

Hue the separate arlicliH oil the various na¬ 
tional .HVHU'IUH. 

Refer cneftfi: — 

IlmiWNHCuMiiR. R J- State Cm ifnJ nf Count* of Study. 
U inn Li ill, limv) 

(rliuHiviai., II. rmirmi of Hludy In llm liliniriilnry 
HHiimiIh uf llm UiilPmI SI aim; J’h/. Sait., Yul, IV. 
Mi. au-Kiafl. 

Duiruir. H. T,, nml Hneihikn, II. H. ^IrhoiPitolrnli'im of 
i'uNir in tht' f'niH .SIiiIm, rli. jviii. 

(Nnv York, IlKto.) (mhkI liiMiujtr.'tiiljy. 

](oiine r Kt. U. K. Mtikiwj i'J IVfiirw*. (Dunlmi. UHI'J.) 
I'avnk, Hiiiti'i; 11. CuhUr IClnnrtitury ,Srtoml rnrrirufrj, 
(New Yuik, Ltoto l 

IUwlk)*. W. A. fVnlrrilfjnlwN of /lr/r/ririi)jrrrj|i(ui in 
/ririiroiti. mi. IJ!! 1)11. (New Ynrh, IISJU.) 

Wkiihtpu, W. (!. Urrt-tit Cmlnttiuou Trutlrurirn in 
Slate KtlurntinHnl Admimglniliuii, rlw, vi, vli. 
(New York, 1x07.) 

COURTIER, EDUCATION OF. —Hue 

OlQNTlIY and NoiU.Kb, l-hiULATlUN or; IhllMT.Hj 
Education uv , 

COUSIN, VICTOR. — The non of a watch¬ 
maker of ltorto; waa horn in 1702 amt died at 
Canned in 1H1 j 7* After n ViriHiunt ncadcimc 
career, in which hto love for mimic? wax shown 
and came near determining his future course or 
study, Im finally decided to Lake up philosophy, 
largely as tin* rexnlL of tin* inllucure of Royer- 
(hiltard and Minna lie Himu, hto leachurs. In 
IMlfi he succeeded Liu? former ax professor at the 
Hmhomie, where he did iniicli Lu ]M'liiiinln the 
niiicliun against tin* heimuidiHin uf I a ninlilluc 
llis ayslem lie liimm lf cidto erleclietom; 
Imt Ilia iiilliiemv of (ionium idealism and HruL- 
tiali realism are specially milieenhle. He was 11 
prolific, and fruithil writer, itinl liix caroi'r ill the 
Sorhonno roviml the halcyon days of Ab^lnnl 
(r/,c.) and William lie Cliimiponnx (r/.i'.), So 
far ns education to concerned, he.hkomany other 
timchera of llie? Period uf llm Revolution, wnH 
chiefly iiilmaLcd in getling Ida fellow counlry- 
111 D 11 to reform Lhc Trench ayalem of public 
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instruction, lie waa for eight months (1840) 
Minister of Public Instruction under Thiers, 
Five years before (1835) lie published hia fa¬ 
in oua Report on the Stole of Public Instruction , a 
work wluch exercised considerable influence 
buLh in France and America at the time, mul in 
which lie shows, from the example of other 
countries, liltc Holland and Germany, that pub¬ 
lic utility necessitates the compulsory education 
of all children. His career was identified with 
the great struggle id France for civil and intel¬ 
lectual liberty, and the main purpose of his ac¬ 
tivity was to show that enlightenment and social 
progress are inseparable, lie also aidedin the 
work of reorganizing university instruction by 
ilia careful studies oT educational systems 
abroad, especially in his two works, He UInstruc¬ 
tion P oblique dans gtrelguea Pay a de VAUemagne 
el particuli&ccnwni en Prime (Public Instruction in 
Germany, 1833), and De Ulnslructian Publique r m 
Ilollandc (Public Instruction in Holland, 1837), 

II. D. 

HelBrnncOB: — 

Austin, S. Report on the State a/ Public Instruction in 
Prussia. (Now York, 1H350 
Hailtkei.ismv, Kt. II. j. Vfclor Coifflin, aa Via d aa 
CiirrcB|JontJc/ire. (I'nria, 18DEJ.) 

Cousin. Froonwits Philaaajihiquw. (1R2D.) 

Editions of Prnr/ua nnff Deseuftca, (1320-1027.) 

TrnnjIrUiuu (if r Plnta. NH2D-18i0.j 

Rapport sur VliUil de VInstruction PuMi'girc, (1335.) 

jhjfcuna tic rUnirttaitt cf tie fa Philosophic. 

Jna/i'cc cl C'hnxtL (lti'1‘1.) 

Uit Vrai, fill IJvt ju el riii Wien. (111153.) 

Comiuim. for fninincnl, limnil Ion, Dj'seirsdiorwr, Art. I; 

J 1 . Jiinol. flciJifc dea Deux Maudes. Vol. 07 , cLc. 
IJounfji, L. On tha State of L'di/eafiou in Holland. (Loh- 
.. 1H3H.) 

flJMON, J. ViclDf Cousin. (V*nrie, 1387.) 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM (1018-1007).— 
Allhough best known as a poet, CtnVloy Was 
the author of two in L eves Ling educational 
essays. About 1050 lie wrote the Plan of a 
Philosophical Coffee or Proposition for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Experimental Philosophy, in which 
lie combines the suggestions in Bacon's jYcw 
A lfanfifi with those of Milton's Tractate. The 
college was to he founded with an endowment 
of IMOOO, but it would soon pay its own way, 
" for the industry of the College will in a short 
Lime so enrich itself as to get a far better stock,” 
and owing ” to Lhc public beneiib to accrue 
to mankind und chiefly to our nation/' public 
liberality would continue. There were to Ijg 
twenty pro fuss lira, four id whom were to travel 
fur three years into Clio four parts of the gluhc 
and send reports mi n nil things that belong to 
the learning and especially the natural experi¬ 
mental philosophy of those parts,” and i return 
with ” books, simples, animals, stones, minerals, 
and me In Is,” Emphasis was to be placed Qn 
the truth or the accounts. The resident pro¬ 
fessors were to lecture publicly and to study 
11 all Lhings contained in the catalogue of 
natural histories annexed to my Lord Bacon's 
0 njawm,” and " every third year the college 
shall give an account ill print in proper and 


ancient Latin of the fruits of their triennial 
industry.” To the collcgo a school was to bo 
attached, free and open to hoys of thirteen, 11 A 
method was to be established for the infusing 
of knowledge and language at the same time 
to them nml that this may bo their apprcnticc- 
flhlp in natural philosophy.” lienee bucIi of tbo 
classics as dealt with scientific subjects wera 
to be read: in fact, Lhc curriculum hardly 
differs from that suggested in Milton's Tractate , 
and has most or the features cd the Academics 
(g.v,) which were then in the air. 

In another work. A 71 Essay on Agriculture, 
after dwelling on tiie advantages of that form 
of industry lie advocates the establishment 
of one college in each university for this study, 
where the professors would not" read pompons 
and superficial lectures out of Vergil's Eclogues, 
Pliny, Varro, or Columella, but instruct their 
pupils in the whole method and course of 
study," and the professors should bo chosen 
fJ for solid and experimental knowledge / 1 

Cowley had taken a great interest in tha 
foundation of the llayal Society ( 17 . 17 .), was an 
M.D. of Oxford, and wrote a poem in Latin, 
Ffaiifar U 7 ii Libri Duo , a work which shows his 
interest in scientific studies, 

References; — 

DAnNAnn. American Jaurnal of Etfucqlion, Vol, XXII, 
p, 230. 

Dufionari/ of jValional Biography. 

COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE. —The fa¬ 
mous clause known by the name of its author, 
Mr. Cowpcr-Tcmplo, M.P., which was insert oil 
in tha English Elementary Education Act oT 
1870, and frequently repeated since then, 
Subsection ( 2 ) 0 / the IdUi SceLion 0 / the Act 
of 1870 runs as tallows: 11 No religious cate¬ 
chism or religious formulary which is distinc¬ 
tive of any particular denomination shall he 
taught in the (public elementary) school” ; 
tlmt is, if any religious instruction is ^iven in 
such a school, it must be undenominational in 
character, 

Sec Engl a nh j Education in. 

COWPER, WILLIAM (1731-1800). — The 
poet, who throws light in some of Ilia 
works on school conditions in the eighteenth 
ccnLury, Although himself of morbid nml de¬ 
spondent temperament, his criticisms of the 
defects of the contemporary schools nre fre¬ 
quently sound. He was unfortunate in ids 
own school experiences, niul accordingly in Lhc 
poem 'AVocljiliun; or a Review of Schools, ho 
gives expression to the memories of his days at 
a private school and Westminster. The poem 
is dedicated in the tallowing terms: ” To Lho 
Hcv. William Cnwthorno Unwin, Hector of 
Stock in Essex, the tutor of his two sons, Lho 
tallowing poem, recommending private tuition 
in preference to an ed lie a Lion at school is in¬ 
scribed,” The chief indictment which Cowper 
brings ib the lack of moral control and moral 
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training. If a boy allows brilliance at Ilia 
books:— 

"Tim |jnl«((ORil<l wiLli Hnlf-r<im|ilnn«iil iilr, 

ClniniH mure limn bull the lirtfw' iw hie dim shvue. 
lliil if with nil liin Kanina hi! ltciruy . . . 

Hni'lt v’Il'Iuuh Intlifln lui iliuHnin! Ium mu mi - . . 

Thiingli williL r»f iliii? rpfllriiliii iilmn? Imvu lircil 
'rim ByuiuLujiis wJiluli ynu aim willi wj murk ilrcutl; 
Umuivinil Unfit, lie limy aujiTjiI n nlimo 
Thu wlmlu ruiiruiicli, Uiu hull wiw nil Ihh uwh. j ' 

III Tho Task Cowpcr cuiUiiiueH tin; topic, 
laincnlini^ the ilcelhio of Discipline and iU 
cflccla. 

ReferencaH: — 

lUriNMin. American Journal of L'diiaifum, Yal. VIII, 
I). TOO. 

Dictionary of JVaffDrint Diooraphy, 

CRAMMING. — A term used Ln dcncribc 
a form of study which emminUi in memorizing 
lias Lily mibjccL matter which the individual (loud 
not ok pent to retain permanently. Thun, u 
rtLmlcnl prepare** fup cxumiimlion a short limo 
before the beginning uf Llie lost by learning Ihn 
fads necessary to carry him through tho 
brief interval, Criticism of thin muthud of 
learning has frequently been made, anil the 
criticism has sometimes been extended an us 
to include all forms of memory work. This 
extension of Uie criticism to cover all forms of 
memory work is not legitimate. since llm essence 
of the process criticized is its luck of Miuruugh- 
ncis, Furthermore, aLUiiilion shuuhl bo drinvn 
to Uie fact llml there is ul Limes a practical 
demand in life for a brier retention uf a mass of 
fuels. The lawyer who prepares fur it ease 
learns n certain number of TncLs which lie docs 
nuL intend to velum pmnunently, The business 
man, umlerUking a trimsacLion.'idso equips liim- 
self with infurmuLiim which lie linos nut inLimd 
to retain penuiineatly. The ability to imihter for 
temporary \m a large body of facts is, Lhcrcfuru, 
in some cases or value. In general, however, 
the work of the school is of a ililToi-eid Lypc, 
Whulnvep is to lie memorized sluiiddhc muin- 
orizf-il fur tin; purpose of lunger retention, ami 
for the must part even mere memory work is 
lint Justifiable in ediicnliou, 11. H. 

For n inure complete discussion see article on 
^ hull III V1 M KM o 111Z ATI U N, 

RdcroncBB? — 

Jamkh, W. Principles of Vsucholuuy. (Wow York, 
1HI0.) 

Pitycholoou. (New Yurk, lUOK.) 

CRANIOMETRY. — A division of erauiol- 
ogy and n brunch of anthropometry which 
studies by means of systematic measurements 
llm proportions uml geometrical elnmii: Lem Lies 
of the human skull. It ulfords one of llm chief 
menus i)[ rail id classification in that the marked 
racial dilTcreiu'es and individual variations of 
skulls may bo measured with accuracy of detail. 
Tin: first cranial measurements of note wen: 
made by Daubcnton on the situation and direc¬ 


tion of the foramen magnum, hut \i is mn v 
generally accepted III a It) to first Lu write cm 
cruniunietry in a scientific manner and to em- 
plmam: racial dinliurluniH vviw Filer (\\mpw 
who described the “ I'nmpcr fueial angle ” hi 
a lecture uu art ul tin: Academy uf Fine 
Arts, Amsterdam, 1771). Aiming others win, 
him: cunlrilmlcd to Lhr rwiencr; are Morton, 
Thurinmi, Vim liner, Virchow, Flower, Jlruciq 
Kckur, Turner, llelgiim, JhiLillon, Wvlelier, 
and Tupiniml. Anumg the aiumiul forum of a^ 
pandas that leave been iwim for cniuimindri- 
cal ineasureiuenls arc straight uml sharp-pointed 
coinjimweH, the ordinary anthropometric com- 
pass, Jlrucn's Hlcreograph and cruuiu graph, 
diagraph of Claviirt, diopter of Luca:, Tupi- 
mird'ti cnuiioplmre, LTUiiiumclers, callipers, ami 
CL'plialoinelLT.H. The last three pieces of upjiurii* 
Iiih may be used on llm living head im well us 
the ahull, The must important meiisurcmnilH 
uml cliamcleriHlii-i in studying and lumpnring 
skulls urn length, hrrinlMi, eireuinfemiee, 
height, capacity, fiieiul ungle, degree of prog- 
niiliun of jww, facial index, form of the imsul 
Hknlclun, tho inhila) opening, uml llm form of 
the imliiLe mid denial un li. 

Tin 1 incuHurenuiitH of must general iulcrosL 
arc lliusi: (if length ami hrnultli. whil'li, when 
ex]in;H.Hcil in teruiH of per rent of ( lie In Lie r to 
tin: former, give u resulting^ complex vuliir known 
i\h tin! n:/i/mlir inrlrj. Tlir indices vary willi 
the mode of uieiiHureinriil, hut Uu* points genn- 
ally nelcetrd for deLeriuiumg (lie leiiglb, or ai|^ 
LenHpOHterioi 1 rliunieLer, are Lin 1 minimi, glohella, 
or opbrvun in front, and the oerlpiia) noint or 
iuion ijdiind. The width or hipurieiid iliimieliT 
in Hie greateaL Lninsvei'si* diiiineLer almve Llie 
HUpermaaloiil ridge. Tim resulting ratio wuuhJ 
he . WUv.u Llm per cent is low, till: rikull 
in lung, and when it is high, short. AullioritieH 
dilTer ho me wind in regard to tin- Imiiiidaries for 
each type of skull, lod the following rlitHsilini' 
Lion from Deniker in one of tin* host: dnlirlim 
cepludie, less Limn 77; milohilielmvepluilie, 77 lu 
70.11; mesiJiuqilnilie 7U.7 to iSl.11; Hiihhmrhy- 
ce]ilmlie, S'l to Sil.'i; Inueliyeephalie, So.L-i to 
KO.ll; hyiierlirncliyeepluilh 1 , S7 null mure. 

There is a correlaliun helween (viduillr index 
ami length of face, hmullh of face, uml slid lire. 
JhuiH bus pouili'd out llml while a eephalic 
index is it cimvi^nienl, praeiii-nl expmsiijn for 

Llie furiii of the head, il is mil Lin* expression uf 
the law uf dircrL relaliun lielwmi length und 
breadth of skull, n The n-hdioii hel iveeu eu- 
paciLy am) linul diameleis is found lu In' of fun¬ 
damental iiupiiiTanre, njid anmiig (lo se the rela¬ 
tion between VriihwviTMd dinmetev and rnpiudty 
is must HJgnifjTaid. Niiire in ineiimireini'iitH mi 
the living vvu an: uiuiIjIi: to ini'tirmn: nipiirily 
of the head, iL is necessiiry to Mini il Mihsiilule. 
It would scum llud cirimiuferi'iues are (he 
most available means forjudging rnmiid size." 

Tiui circumference uf I ho skull is taken in a 
horizontal plane through ophryon (smm times) 
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through the glohoUa) and the occipital point. 
In adults the nvurngo is about 132 cm, (20,5. in,) 
for males, ami 50 cm, (10.7 in.) for females. 
Extremes of 17 inches (ini era cephalic head) 



significant in the anthropological classification 
nf races, When the index is above 103, the 
skull is prognathous; when below 08, orthugna- 
thous; when between 08 and 103, mesngnu- 
tboua, The facial index is the relation of the 
breadth of the face to the length. The length 
ia usually taken from ophryon or nasion to tlio 
mental point. The long face, or dolichofnciul. 
has an index below 00, and the br achy facial 
above 00. When the lower jaw is absent, the 
superior facial index is taken, and 50 is used in 
place of 00, the length being taken from minion 
to the alveolar point. The nasal index is of 
much value, since there is little difference in sizo 
and shape between that of the skull ancl the 
living head. The height is measured from the 
nasion to the subimsnl point, and the greatest 
transverse diameter of the anterior portion of 
tho nasal aperture is taken as the width. 
Skulls with an index below 48 arc Icptorliinc; 
from 48 to 53, mesorhino; and above 53, platy- 
rhino. (Quain.) Tho orbital indices arc of 
less value for racial comparisons, The forms of 
the palate and dental arch arc compared for the 
palatal-maxillary index, The alveolar index 
(Flower) is the ratio of the length from the 
hasion to the alveolar point, to the length from 
basion to the.subnasnlpoint or nasion. Many 
oLher diameters, angles, and indices liavo been 


and 2(i inches (macro cephalic or hydrocephalic 
heads) are ho me Limes met with in cases of id¬ 
iocy. Tim average at birth in from 38 to 42 ern, 
(Such), or, according to Holt, 35.5 cm. (13.0 in.) 
for buys and 31.5 cm. (13.5 in.) fur girls. Many 
other measurements are taken to determine 
more nccimitely the Turin of the skull. 

The capacity of Live skull, measured in many 
ways, offisrH wiinu indications nf bruin develop¬ 
ment. MorLim ami Hroca, lilling the skull with 
small shot, measured or weighed the shot, to 
determine the cubical crmteiits of the skull. 
Hunk, Flower, Wide her, Ticdocman, ami others 
have pursued a .similar method, using white mus¬ 
tard seed, pearl hurley, small heads, etc. As a 
rule, skulls ranging frum 1350 to 1450 cc. arc 
lnesoeeplmlic (American Indiana, Chinese); 
Lhasa over 115(1 cc. inucrueoplinlic (Japanese, 
Eskimos); and Llnwn under 1350 i:c. micro ce¬ 
phalic (AiiKlraliaiiH, Hushmon). There is no 
direct evidence that the size imd sluipn of tho 
skull are closely nlaled Lo iiilelligenre, lmL there 
arc limit u linn* beyond which the ivliiliuiJHhip ia 
quit' appuri'iil. TTiw is uulicrublo among many 
types uf menially ilrljnient children, 

Then* nn- four principal facial angles which 
may lie hccii in the nceoni|ianying diagram, 
The angle of (‘iimper is Lite oldest. Tho nnglo 
of liculTrey iSaiuL-lNIiun; ami ( 'uvicr (L705) has 
been abandoned, The angle nf Jules Cloquet 
(1821) is a mean between the preceding two, 
and is probably the most important. The 
angle of J lie quart Ik tho fourth. 

In general, the facial angle serves to indicate 
the prognalion of tlm upper jaw, which is 



ll!l\ Ilnrizruilftl cif Hamper; FF\ Funinl line nr 
Hum[i it ; fr'AII', True unulo nf Haimier ; FUK, Alible nf 
(InifTroy Killnl Ililuiru mill HuviiT, ila vertex lit the uilfti* 
uf lliu indnnrH ; LCM, Alible nf JuIiih Hlm|iu.‘l, iln viilix 
nl the? alvniiliir linrilee; 01)11', Angle nf Juniuurl, 11m 
hiiImihhuI point; Ol), Fnriul linn nf Jm i|iiiirl. (Tu|ii- 
mini, lb, AitthrajwhoUi !>• 41, Lunilnu, IHUU.) 

marked with inoro or less uniformity for pur¬ 
poses of anthropological and crauiolugicul in¬ 
vestigation. D. T, II. 

HofDrHrcefl j — 

Euaa, Fuanw. The reiilinllc InrleM, ^Imcricuu Atilhro- 
iHihuiut, N.K,, Viil. I, lip. 'hJH'dfll. 

IlueE, A. F. A Itrfrm\ci' Ilandhuok u/ the Mvflind 
,S'cict\crs t Vnl. VII, nil. 'I'lU-m. (NeVr Yurk, 
umi-uuM.j 

CuNNfNdiiAM, D. J. Text Hook nf Analomu, pp. 173- 
170. (PhilmMiiliiu, 1000.) 
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Denirkti, J. The Huccx of Man, ]JU* W-03. (Now 

York, 1001.) . „ .... 

Qumh. tifcmimta of Anatomy. YoL U» DU< o--nu. 

(l’L I.) (Lull don, 1H1M-1H(I5.) 

Toi'INauu. Paul. KtAmtiils d'AnlhroiioIoffio riciidrufr- 

AntlifoifaluQUi |lIJi ‘10- J ld, (Lliiului], 

mu,) 

CRATES OF MALLOS. —A grammarian 
of lho hcuoiuI century n.c. He wjih head of 
the Porgaincne Library, width wiw founded Ijy 
Eumeiiofl II- R ia probable LliuL lit wiu re- 
apomiblo for the I’ihLh of an liiorH drawn up for 
llic library and tlm prominence given to prujo 
million), especially orators. IIo wruLo nu 
allegorical mid a critical commentary on Homer; 
some no Lea on Ilusiuil, anil common l nrica on 
Euripides ami Aristophanes. In llioui'ht lie 
belonged to the Stoic School of grumiimriaiiH, 
ami followed Lho view of Chryaippua ilml 
language was bnsed on irregularity, tliu view 
of Llhu anomalista, ns against Lite view uf Aris- 
Lnrehua and the Alexandrine that it is biuwil 
on refill a rily ami analogy. Crates fuunded 
n school of which PnnwliuH, Ilia Stoic philoso¬ 
pher, won Lite modL eminent pupil. At nuiiiq 
L ime between 101) and 150 ij.l\ CrnLc-i visited 
Home, and, being detained there oh lho result 
of an accident, beamed the opportunity to Rive 
lectures on formal grammar and literature, and 
was influential in arousing an inlcreaL in literary 
Bludy among the Homans, 

RDforeatea: — 

ft'ANiiVB, J, 15. Iltilorif of Chsihul •S’cAoJarsAi'ji, Vol. I. 

(nainbrJilRe, I (JO J.) 

ftlMKMiUL- (/cscfiiWifo der (fricchiazltcn Lilcratur in tier 

jllcjniiJfiner Zeii. ILoipatH, VWD2.) 

CREATIVE SYNTHESIS, — This Lerm is 
employed by Wundt (Oii/lmca of Psychology) to 
indicate that the processes or apperception 
result in farms of thought which arc tu no wise 
explained by lho elements of which llitso 
thoughts arc composed. lly combining; the 
elements of expciianco a new product is put 
forLli which is higher in its type than any ullicr 
elements, Thus rv work or art is a. product of 
creative aynthesis. An invention ia a ereativo 
synthesis. 

riec ConUTHUCTIV£J IWAlllNATION. 

Rdurence 1 — 

Wundt, OutftneA of Tsi/cftofoDj/, (London, 1AD7.) 

CREDITS,—8cu Cmximrc lluiiuiiiKMisNra 
Fun Admission; Culi.euk and Hkcundahy 
iSnioOLSp AiiTKfUiiATiON uf; Majlkh, Smnioin 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, — OMAHA, 
NED. — See JkhuHj iHuuiktv ok, Eijucatujnao 
WOIIK OF Till], 

CIIESCENT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
EUIIEKA SPRINGS, ARK, — A school fur 
girls and young women. Primary, preparatory, 
academic, musical, and art departments arc 
maintained, Degrees of Uacliolar and Master 
of Arts arc granted. 


CRETE, EDUCATION IN- — A inulancholy 
inLurc.iL atliudiea lu the inland of Crete, which 
alumni ill the glory uf Creek miluutiun and 
in the julhleHS tqilcudur uf Venetian rule liefuro 
it Ml under Liu? OLlonuin power, which held 
away fur four nud u ImlT ernLuriin (llilll In 
1 GOO) . llrarued from alien ihspotimn uml in¬ 
tern ul inHur roe Lion by llm iiilerveulion of the 
four powers, Crete wu.h runs lit u led un uuloii- 
uimniH Mtute in 18IJH, Hiilijiicl uojiiiiuilly tu Llm 
mizuruinly of the 8111 ( 1111 . Through the rijrliL 
granted lu llm King uf Greece in Wild, lo pro¬ 
pose the High Commissioner, the island has 
linally recovered pulilieal relulioiiH with Greece. 
It cuinpiiHes, in an area of JUlOr* Hipiaru miles, a 
populatiou of 3111,185. Of this muiiber 201), 
N-kS, or H7 per cent, belong to the Greek Church 
and arc ILelleiusLic in Lrmliliuiia, nympu Lliics, 
anil Lemlenuicfl, Tim Mohammedans, who are 
mostly Greek ronverln nr their ilcmnulimla, 
nuinlier 33,11)11, or 10 per mil id the pnpuliUiim; 
the remainder are Juwh mid foreigners. 

Ill accord mice with llm ninsiiLuliiiiuil pru- 
viriimi.H, public iiialrurlion foiiiin one uf the five 
deparlinenlH mgiinizeil for Die lulmiilislnaiou 
of public airairn; Iiul im il ijhiimci pinin' of l lie 
cmidiliuns wliieli prevuilnl during tin? lung 
period of Turkish rule, educalinii in jjraelirully 
under cliureli cuulrul. The Greek Church in 
rcprcHenteil by 11 Mi'lrn|inli!uii, whose see in 
at Cundin, and aeven inabops, wlm keep eim hil 
waLeh over Lho religion h tniiniiig uf the [liil- 
drun. iSeculiir inHlriietiun in iiK^iiniliilrtl L 11 llm 
ays Lem which prevnila in Green'. Primary 
educatiou, which ia by law vuiiipulimi-y fur dl 
children nix to Ion years of age, is provided 
by pariah tfclioolH, oT wliieli llm large lnujnrily 
per Lain In Uia Greek Cliureli. There iH free¬ 
dom, nominally nt least, in religious mailers, 
ami the Mu hammed mi rt conduct limit oepuratc 
hcIiooIh witI iuiiL ioli'ifi'reiue; bill llm laws 
require Unit there shall be at lenal thirty Mn- 
haiiiiiK’dan children for every public aclmiil 
Loaclior of Hint fuillu Uflieial Hlulislies for 
1007—1008 give a total of IMO primary hcliuols. 
As regards rdigimiH iifliliiitiuiis, (121 of Llieae 
Hcbonla were CliriaLiun, that is, purlained In 
Lho Greek Church. They hud a Lolid of 
30, Ml) pupils (27,711 boys; »Sl3u girls). The 
remaining nineteen Helmuts, vvilli un enrol)menl 
of 10,17 piiliils (1213 buys; 711 girls), perluiueil 
Lo tlie Moliaiiinmdiin fnilli. 

The jnsiitiilions fr»r Heeuiidury ednmliun coin- 
prnml four rnmpleh? gyinmisiii, four gymmiain 
nf inferior order, ami Lneiily-une pruuyiinuiHiii, 
nil mill lei imI ufler German types. (.See Gr.n- 
MANY, l'hllNTATliJN in.) They liirnlled 1171 
pupils, of whom -13.1 were girls, nud eiiipluyiil 
71 teaehera. Vnv biglu'Y eibu-uthm, Crelun 
Hludeids repair to the University of Albeit 
ur Lu nther (jinliiiiMiliii iusLihitiujiH, 

The guveninieiiL 01111 Lriliiiles for the Mippurt 
of schools nbout 7511,(100 drnellinns (.?M 1,75(1) 
nnminlly. A. T. S. 

8ec Ciiikkcr, MnmniN, Education in. 
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iWurences \ — 

Chets. Jlcporla cf Dm Minislur 0/ Public Inalrueliott, 
Quinn, Daniel. Educnlioit in Graeco. In Report 
of CajiiijiiWoucr of Htlitcntion, 1 H 00 - 1 B 07 , Yof. I, 
cli. viii, 

Soitaxai.k, Ahmed. Lit Crtto arm* fn Doauatihui el 
Di HuzeminutS Ottomans. (Paris, 1002.) 

CRETINISM. — A form of low-grndo im¬ 
becility or idiocy, cither eiulomic nr sporadic, 
characterized by a peculiar stunting of growth 
find associated with the absence or disease af 
ilia thyroid gland, It is endemic in widely 
scattered localities throughout the world, hob 
occurs most frequently in certain valleys and 
slopes of liuiu 11 tain oils regions of Europe — 
in .Switzerland, France, Spain, and Italy. 
Such an endemic has been reported in this 
country in certain parts of California, Ver¬ 
mont, Miuuusutu, Ontario, and elsewhere, 
The causes are not well understood, but are 
thought to bn due to unhealthy conditions 
arising from the (diimiLo, soil, or water supply, 
coupled with the likelihood of name nee if ma¬ 
in Lion of hereditary weaknesses mush ns might, 
for example, urine through intermarriage in 
isolated cmnmunilicH. 

Sporadic crolinism (cretinoid idiocy) is n 
relatively rare condition, dun to the absence 
of the inlenml secretion of the thyroid gland. 
"The symptoms of cretinism in most cases 
make their appivuvuico during the first year, 
lmt are miinotmiun no slight ii.h not to be noticed 
until tho seventh or eighth year. The general 
appearance id the cretin in ntrilling, and an 
cimriielisriaLie Lhut when once seen the disease 
can hardly fail Lo bo recognized. The body is 
gmiLly dwarfed, and ehihlren of fifteen years arc 
nf Lou only two and a half or three feet in height. 
All the extra mi Lies, tho fingers anil the toes, 
are short and thick. Tho subcutaneous tissuo 
seems very thick and boggy, but does not pit 
upon pressure like ordinary oedema. The 
hides is extremely characteristic. The head 
seems large for tho hotly; the fontanel is open 
unLil the eighth or tenth year, and it may not 
bo closed even in adults; Lhc forehead is law 
and the base of the nose is broad, so that tho 
eyes are wide apart; Lhc lips arc thick, the 
mouth hair open, and the tongue usunlly nro- 
truduH slightly; tho cheeks arc baggy, the hair 
coarse, straight, and generally light-coloured. 
The teeth appear very late . . . and arc apt 
tu decay early.” (Holt.) 

The condition is one of men In l and physical 
enfeelilmueiit; wulliiug and speech arc acquired 
Nile, and "when fifteen or eighteen years old 
the ere tins appear like chllilron of Lwo or three 
yours.” KumlionnUy, they arc good-natured, 
seldom troublesome, and may show some affec¬ 
tion. Tim treatment of sporadic cretinism, ns 
nf myxedema ill general, by use uf Lho thyroid 
glands of nmmuls, furnishes one of the masb 
brilliant chapters in medicine. ” In acquired 
or operative myxedema thyroid feeding 111 /iy 
be considered established ns a curative treat¬ 


ment. In cases of myxedematous retardation, 
its results appear equally brilliant. I 11 spo¬ 
radic cretinism it is capable of producing the 
most marvelous improvement, which is com¬ 
plete in proportion as it is adopted early in 
life. In endemic cretinism its dITccLs are bene¬ 
ficial, but as yet its proper value is not estab¬ 
lished.” (Church and Peterson.) 

The chief difference between the Bporndic 
and the endemic seems to be one of degree, 
physically the only distinction being the 
presence of the goitrous enlargement in the 
former. " Tho isolated examples of cretinism 
that arc now found in this country and in 
England can hardly be called true cretinism, 
ns lacking its intensity of coarseness and 
stupidity. The so arc, therefore, better classed 
as deim-crclins or cretinoids .” (Uarr.) 
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CHID, — A colloquial expression far a thert. 
lienee. In common usage, anything used or 
copied by a poison without due acknowledg¬ 
ment to the author. In college slang, any 
copied material used to cheat with in a teat, 
recitation or examination. A ” pony,” or 
literal translation of a classic author, becomes 
a ” crib 11 when used against Lha wishes of 
the teacher of Languages. Tho term ia nlao 
used in English school slang to refer to the 
person who fl cribs.” 

See II on cm Syetkm. 

CRICKET. —Tho national game of Great 
Britain. It is played in every part of Great 
Britain and all the British colonics. Like 
□ Llier modern ball games, cricket lma been 
developed from simpler games in which the 
characteristic was to strike a ball with a stick. 
The essential features d! the present game 
have been traced to the game of crcag, played 
in England during the thirteenth century. As 
in football, many efforts wore ninde to sup¬ 
press cricket. Edward III declared it unfit 
Tor any but the lower classes, and Edward IV 
made it illegal. In 1743 it was declared by 
law that cricket was " a very manly gtuno, not 
bud in itself but only in the ill use of it by 
betting more than ten pounds on it.” It 
Boon became very popular, and was played by 
all classes, and by the end of llm eighteenth 
century it had become the national game. 
Cricket ia played by practically all students 
in every educational institution, from tho 
elementary school to the university. It is 
played on a very smooth grass field by teams 
consisting of eleven players. Tlicbnll used is of 
cork bound with string and covered with cow¬ 
hide; it weighs four and a half ounces and 
measures nine inches in circumference; tho bat 
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ia thirty-eight inchtiu long and four and one- 
lirtU incliM wide. 

Many eminent educators, physicians,. Mid 
statesmen Imvo written un tho value of cricket 
na a fncLor in physical uiid morul education. 

A great advantage of crickril is Llml, like golfi 
it nmy be played by young ami eld. Mnit 
of the American school and college aporUi lire 
ap violent Llmt few of lliein can lie iudnlgcd in 
by men in middle life, with the result tlint 
exercise ia neglected by American mull «ucm 
nflcr they leave college. Nut so vriLli English¬ 
men, who canL’muo to derive beneficial exer¬ 
cise and rccrcaiiou from cricket practically till 

l-ltrough Ufa. 

Cricket lifts never nourished in the United 
States, outside of a few dubs made up largely 
of Englishmen. At Harvard and a few oilier 
colleges cricket Lenina Imvo been maintained 
by English students, but there in no indication 
that Lhc game will bo Lakon up by American 
studentH. Thu great popularity of baseball is 
undoubtedly mpoiwlblD la i\ large extent Tor 
Llic lack of interest in cricket by Lhc Auinricnn 
BLlldenLs. G.L, M, 

Rolfifcnccfl 

Uox, D. Thturu ai ui Practice of Cricket, (London, 
1H(IH.) 

The KngUth r/firiic of Cricket. (Londnii, 1H770 
CiJUilNiiH, T. 0, Cricket. (New Yurk,) 

Lyttki.tun', 11. II. Outdoor dnmf&i Cricket in id Calf. 
(Lumliin, 1U01.) 

Koolb, M. A., nml others, Cricket. (London, 1Q0D.) 
lUNjmHNJUi, K. Jubilea Uoak of Cricket. (Kilim 
ImrKh, 1KD7.1 

IUnjithinijUj K. fi, and o Uluru. Cricket. (Loudon, 

\m.) 

IVaunkii, 1\ Cricket in Many Ciirtm, (London, IUOOO 
Vibukn. Cn’ctcl /lfuriiiiacA;. (Amnml, Lunilun.) 

CRIME AND ITS RELATION TO EDU¬ 
CATION,— Hoc Education and Chimb; Cuimi- 
NAlATV AMONG SCHOOL CjllLimfcN. 

CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. — Many LgjLs 
go to hIiow Lliat Lhc habitual criminal baa 
marked nsychicnl charnel eristics which diltcr- 
cnLiate him from Lhc ordinary individual. 
The study of these individual peculiarities ol 
criminals has bean regarded by some as a 
flpeeiid science, 

RclorancpH: — 

Lomdiuihu, C. Fslfmm Criminal, (pnilu. PM7.) 
iho Female Offender. (Now York, IHUSJ 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OP. 
— Germany.--Thu IivhL iiUeiript In oduentu 
crippled children in schools CHpecsinlly adapted 
la them was made in 1HH2 liy Mr. Kura, n 
citizen of Munich. He had nli,nerved the nail 
lot nr tlio crippled children in the common 
Helmuts, where Limy Were the butt fnr llio jnkcH 
of lhc healthy scholars. lie had observed, 
also, tin? condition of the crippled children 
when, upon leaving .school, lliey must choose 
an occupation. Then, as now, Lnulcs which 
required physical strength were cloned to tlunn. 


In addilinn, Lhc tuipcrflliliouH fear that theao 
poor unfortunates wcjuld bring bail luck me- 
veil Leri l lieir being taken into homes where 
lighter employment liiiglit have been found 
Tor Litem; ho lljere wan nothing left for them 
hut to become a prey nr burden on society, 
Mr. iCurz’n plan wun to give Lhe crippled 
children a specially good education npd an 
uppm'Lunily In learn n trudo with which they 
could earn u Hvelihuud. The Kura Founda¬ 
tion had in the beginning many dip] nil Lies to 
contend with, However, King Ludwig I of 
Havana Imik an mlcrruL in the school for 
cripples, and Lmnufuriiied it into a aLulc iiiHti- 
luliun, lluiH making it independent of persons 
and mcuriiig its exiHLeuee fur nil lime. Tho 
Munich school for cripples was a model for 
nearly nil the later fuuinlnlioiiH which have 
been created in Germany during the last cen¬ 
tury. U in a peculiarity of iIiIn school Unit its 
pupils receive linL only insLhielioU, but uInu food, 
cluLhingi and lodging. They are taken from Lhc 
parental home, and return tu the family only 
for ii few mniiLliN during Lhe vueiiLiun. Ill 
Lhe Munich state iiiHlitulum pupils are first 
admitted between tin* ugcu of eleven nml four¬ 
teen, nnd reiniiiii fur three yeuM. The Inmnl 
of a crippled child fur the Him* years rmmnnla 
Lu MOO marks. ThuL the iitHirueiion is well- 
planned, giving tin; children a really defioite 
education, is mru from the fuel that uni of tin; 
pupils who ulLeiiiUd the Mnoieh InslituLn 
irum IN77 In 11102, 11(1 per reul were able nfLcr- 
wurda to earn their livililmmh In Germany 
there, urti in till llurly-uim* umliluiiuus, \vilU 
8371 beds; hut the nuinlier id crippled children 
in Lhe whole of liuriuiuiy is 11^,203. One of 
Llie iiiiihL important of the newer nehouls wna 
orgiuiiml in Now awes near l’olsdmu in 1HH0, 
and Iiuh an uLLimiluutc of 20(1. The distin¬ 
guishing murk of thin Hiduird is its department 
for Lhe edueaLmn uf eliildren wlm are hliml, 
deaf, dumb, and crippled. Of these especially 
afllieted children there are 2lfi in FrusHiu nlunc. 

Denmark.—The mudcl uchool uf Jhnope 
for crippled men, women, mid children was 
founded in Cupeulmgeu in 1.S72, and in still 
the only one in Denmark. In ibis school the 
aim in tu fi L Lhe pupiln to gu uut in La Llm 
world and Luke pusiUmiH that will mulcr 
llicin Hi'lf-suppm ling. The iiihLHiiIuiii him live 
divisions, namely: (1) irurl-rommo (o) Handagc, 
mold, and ciirsd making, saddlery, forging, ami 
whueiiiuking an? taught, the nnicies made being 
fnr the use of the cripples. Here are mnnbevH 
uf pujiils willmuL hiiinlH. wearing iipplianucH 
which cimhlo them to hold n Liml and steady 
tins inaLoriid winked upon, (/j) iSnhnul uf luuidi- 
crufL and liiumml work, emisiuLhig or wood 
curving, honkbimling, bniaii-nmking, joinery, 
ilrmmnkhig, weaving, necdlewiuk, huuHckcep- 
ing, cooking, and office work. The age uf the 
pupils varies rrom fourtcun Lo twenty-six. 
(2) Child's Schuul, where the rudimentary 
hrauchcb nrc taught. Emphasis ia laid upon 
230 
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the musical training. (3) Clinic, where patients number of schools is in London, Here tlicro 
aro treated ftiul bandages, wooden legs, special is provision for the instruction and physical 
corsets, boots, etc., are supplied. These are improvement of crippled children whioh is far 
made by the pupils in the workshops, nt the in advance of that of any other country, 
order of the surgeons in attendance, and of The first effort to provide for spccinl education 
some former pupils who have become teachers, for crippled children in London was in 1830, 
(4) A home, where pupils from the conji try live when there was formed an Invalid Children's 
during apprenticeship. The furnishings of this Aid Society, which made many experiments, 
home arc mado in the different workshops by Then Mrs. Humphry Ward became interested, 
these children. (5) Recreation home, at the and induced the London School Board to 
seaside, for the most diseased patients, aecom- take up a scheme in 130S, which film had 
modeling forty-four in 1000. worked out nt tho Pass more Edwards Settlc- 

Sweden.— Industrial schools for adult mont in Fnrvisloek Place. She had obtained 
cripples worn established at Gothenburg and tho use of some ground-floor rooms leading out 
ICarlakromi in 1885, at Ilclaingborg in 1687. into a beautiful garden, with u nurse to auper- 
and in Stockholm in 1870 mul 1602, Crippled hi tend, and generously presented an amhulanco 
children arc not admitted to the public schools, to convey the twenty-five children to and from 
blit special teachers aro supplied by the flcliool the settlement. As this effort was very success- 
board to teach them in their homes after school ful, the board, in February, 1809, promptly 
hours. A moat careful supervision is oxer- put through a plan providing the teacher and 
oiaed over the physical condition of the public school furniture. Time tho first “Invalid 
Bchaoi pupils. In tho ease of defects, such as Center" was established, Since then twenty- 
curvntUro of tho spiilo. round shoulders, or three centers have been formed, with over 1080 
faulty posture, the teaelier sends the children children on Uid rolls. Mrs. Ward's school has 
to the royal gymnasium, where curative treat- been tho model upon which the other centers 
merit; is given frea of charge fco tho poor. have been formed. In making her experi- 
Stockholm has two schools supported solely by meat, Mrs. Ward saw that no school could 
private contributions, one the " Society in Aid bo successfully carried on without a midday 
of the Deformed and Infirm," opened in 1892, meal for the pupils, and she organized Lho 
an industrial school caring especially for thirty- " Crippled Children's Dinner Society ,J to pro- 
fivo adults, enabling them to provitlc for them- vido a hot dinner daily, A good hot dinner of 
selves as fur «b possible; and the “ Eugenia meat, vegetables, bread, And pudding is pro- 
IIc^lmctV , opened in 1070 with an enrollment vidccl for 2d. The London School Board fur- 
□f 100, admitting both adults and children, niahea the kitchen, firing, And cook. The cook 
This hag llui beat equipment of any Reboot in is rcapanaihlo to the head teacher for fcha 
Europe. Here the stress is laid upon n good proper performance of her duties. The dinners 
general education rather than a training for arc under the care of Lhe above-mentioned 
the Lradca. It makes provision in the class- society, one representative manager being 
room for a number of the children who aro in elected from each school. The managera meet 
bed. monthly, accounts and menus nre examined, 

Norway. —The large school for cripples is and every ease of inability to pay 2d. is carc- 
Llie “Sophie Mimic" in Christiania. This fully considered. Free dinners arc given only 
school HtaiuE especially Tor manual Lmining, under exceptional circumstances, and it is a 
and shows that Lhe most helpless cripples aro noteworthy Tact Llint, although theso children 
callable of tho finest handicraft, Wonderful come from the lowest and poorest slums of 
examples of self-dependence arc seen: a man London, in the report of 1007 only 4 per cent 
without fingers carves most intricate designs of free dinners were given. Tho “ after train- 
in furniture. By means of her Leeth a girl ing" of these children is under tho care of 
with no nr in a makes moat elaborate atid ex- the same society that controls the dinners. As 
quiailo lace. the child nears sixteen, which ia the age Tor 

Great Britain. — The schools fur crippled leaving school, Ids achievements arc carefully 
children aro a recognized part of tho system nuted and brought before the committee, and 
of public instruction. Tlioy arc in buildings work suited aa far as poasiblo to his particular 
of their own, and are equipped with furniture requiromuuta is found. In Lhe lloyal NaLional 
and appliances especially adapted to tho needs Orthopedic Hospital, and in Lhe Alexandra 
of the crippled child. Each nohool lias an Hip Hospital, where speciul cases are ud- 
amlnilancQ or Lwu especially is mis true. Led lit mined for very long periods, classes arc formed 
great expense to admit children on stretchers under leachum of thu London Board .Schools, 
and in invalid chairs, and nil arc conveyed to Thus liman children do not retrograde mentally, 
ami from iJioir homes. A uurso or a paid in spite nf prolonged hospital treatment, and 
attendant accompanies each ambulance, When are (it to take their places again in Lhe M Special 
the ambulance arrives at school, the children Centers," when they aro discharged, The 
are given cod liver oil and medieinoa pre- " Guild for Lhe Brave Poor Things " at Chnilcy, 
scribed by their physicians, and at: the morn- is ail invalid craft ficiiool founded by Mrs, 
ing recess crackers and milk, The largest Kimmina, and is also under the inspection of 
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tho Board oT Education. Here much alLim- 
Lion is Riven to athletics, Llic boys playing 
football, the girls cricket, ami both performing 
on all kinds uf nppnraUig. 

Next in importance to Limdon, nH regards 
schools fur cripples, Is Liverpool. The special 
schools arc carried on under llu? Elementary 
Education Act uf ISUI1, which L-mpuwurM hut 
dues not require local luilhuriLiua tu provide) 
fur the instruction uf physically uml inniiLiilly 
defective children. Three uf these provide for 
boLli the physical and menial defectives. 
Among other English ciLica the following have 
established similar schools: Leeds, one center, 
with sixty children; Birmingham, two renters, 
with r hundred children; Bristol, one ceiiLer. 
with eighty children; Manchester, a residential 
school, with thirty children; Oldham, one ren¬ 
ter, wiLli sixty children; Kingston-on-Thames, 
one center, with twenty children; Went Kirby, 
Cheshire, a convalescent home school, with 
thirty-three children. 

The especially noLlccablo feature uf the 
Edinburgh school is Lhc cmpluihm placed upon 
tbo Burrmuulinga nf llin school. The Willow- 
brae School has beautiful gardens and play¬ 
grounds. In the main playroom the huuLIi 
wall opens like a big door of n burn Lu admit 
rrcHii air and Hmislnmt. In Lhc winter this 
building is utilized for a playroom ns n pru- 
luctiou from tkie .storms; in the Hummer, when 
necessary, us a ehtssvnom. In (iliiHguw there 
are four well-developed schools, the I'Ve cl uml, 
Bridgeton, Finnesltm, aud Huy field sclnmlH, 
all in special buildings, nr old buildings re¬ 
modeled to fit the needa of these children. 
The llaylield school is eapecially attractive; 
for though it is a sennriile new building, it ia 
considered part of Llic lurpe llaylield School 
Tor normal children, which is a model Iniildiug 
throughout. All clmirs and reclining sofas 
are fitted to the children, nml thereby add to 
the children's comfort. The Aid Society na- 
gists with the dinners. 

United States. — jYciu Foil:. — In America 
Lhc work for crippled children was begun 
in New York in LHG1 by Dr. Knight anil 
Iiia daughter in their home on GLh Street. 
Out of this ainidl combination or school and 
hospital there grow two years InLcr Lhc new 
Hospital for ilia Ruptured ami ('rippled on 
d2d Street, This was the first inslituliim in 
America Lo employ teachers fur crippled chil¬ 
dren, Tin: Visiting (hiilil fur (Tippled (’hil- 
ilron of the Ethical (hilUirc Wueioty wan started 
in 18i)i2, nml it is Lhrmigli their elTurls Llnit 
many children returned from hospitals wero 
sought nut nml education brought to them. 
Following closely upon the work or the (Alibi 
was the Children's Aid Society. This society 
was the firsL lo upon schools. Special com¬ 
mittees wero formed lo look after Llic provid¬ 
ing of extra nourishment nml .special orLho- 
pedic apparatus. Fro vision was mode fo r 
professional oversight mid aUendant.s lo curry 


children Uji nud downstairs. Tin? Aid Society 
in one year cured for over fimr hundred disabled 
children in suimt foumf their m-liniih. In ISOS 
Hew Dr. J. WiiiLhrnp liegeman fimnded “ T’iiu 
t.iiiild fur Crippled Children of tho Poor.’ 1 
The work grow in iviiportmuc until, in Jan¬ 
uary, lflUli, llic nm lingers uf tin- guild and its 
many auxiiiiuii.H brought ulmul li rnoperulivu 
courproncL 1 . Among the guilds wile: (a) tin? 
William Davis Free Industrial .School, estab¬ 
lished in 1II0U; (A) the. (Tippled Children’* 
Hunt iSiilu Free School, organized by Mrs. 
Daniel V. Hays in November, ltlllll; fr) the 
Day Home and .School for (Tippled Children, 
established Feb. 11(1, 1 IHI’J; (d) the (Tippled 
Children’s West .Side Free Srlinnl, csiuhlbhed 
in lullI. The Hceuinl anil third uf these Juivu 
since juinml forces with the Board of Eduen- 
lion. The second has a new inudcl buililing 
erected by the "Lehman FuuiuhiUuii.” Tim 
first has disbanded, and the children nlleinl 
special classes in lhc public hcIhihIh. The last 
is still an i]ide|icinlruL school. Many oilier 
organiziiliuiiH which are rim iinlrprndcullv are 
IhiHpilul Sclmnls, n branch at While l'luins. 
Lite New York Ilninc for Destitute (Tippled 
Children, the Illiincliuidi l Nrhonl nf Hut Chil¬ 
dren \h Aid .Society, the House or the Ainuiiicia- 
tinn, the AsHueiuliim for the aid nf Crippled 
Children, and the Durrnch Home, fimnded hy 
Dr. Durraeli, one id lint pioneers of lliin wmk. 

There were many private endeavors lu cure 
for disabled children up to FJIMl. Then unit 
or Llie fiTsl steps Inward solving lin* pvnlilciu 
uf the eilnealiiiu nf these children hy (he public 
hcIiuuIh iif New Yurk (Tty wuh imulo. The 
Board of KduriUinn Joined fnrecH with ivvn 
private guilds, (n) aud (c). The xclmiil equip- 
iiumt and tenchera were Mimilieil by the 
Board of Ed mill inn; the buildings, Irunspnr- 
Lalion, mmrishmcJil, and general physical rare 
were looked after hy the guilds. This iillrmpl 
proved successful, and a further mlvunce wus 
made a year later, in 111(17, when classes fur 
crippled children were added In lint regular 
public schools whenever rooms were available. 
AL present there arc IweuLy-Litre it r I asses fur 
crippled ehildmi in the public i-el mol system 
uf the city nf New York. Child roll from Jive In 
.sixteen are now in aUendunec, ruining ul nine, 
bringing a nnnnduy lunch, and leaving at two. 
Tbit expense of Him* stages fur lhc liaiis|iuila- 
lion of lliesi 1 eliildivn is Imriie by lhc llmml ijf 
l'i| lien linn, uml uf others hy pliilanlluopie iiedi- 
liiLiiniH. Tin* regularity of ullenduuei', ufleu 
Kill per rent, and lhc general progress made 
both mentally and physically, justify beyond 
doubt the existence id tliese hcIinuIh. Il is 
estimated llml 18,0011 crippled children uro 
luting livuLed at the various hospitals in New 
York (-ity tn-duy, AhmiL -Hit) crippled chil¬ 
dren are enrolled in the public schools in Man¬ 
hattan, nud alnml 'lllll mure iu private schools. 
Through the elTurls of the " Driving Fund 
Association,” these crippled children urn given 
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a riilo nt 1 ntint finer? n week to Central Tark pliin. Likewise opportunities will he nftorded Lo 
.mi 1 Urn dljtcrcnl purkH uml gnnluiiH nr Ilia pupils lu receive ft business education, to study 

city, limn enabling them, while receiving typewriting, bookkeeping, telegraphy, library 

ljenutila nf fri!n|i air uml MiiiHhinu, lu get wurk, Hccrclnry work, etc. A brass baud, 
glimpse nf the iniMiilu ivnrlil *>f ruiliin* mid cuuh'mIihr of Lwclvc hums and Lira drums, 
(if life, uml generally Lu eiilmgii lliuir limited furninhea jhiikic fur culefiuimiiRiUsi, There 
c-xjiurii-ncnn. Annlher feature uf llic work in me ul present (MHO) a hundred children In 
New York in *'Tim AHma iuiniii ur Public nllemhini'i 1 . Ah yi?l Llmre lire no public aelioolsi 
School Teacher* uf l 'rippled Children in llm for the cart: of crippled children ill Philadelphia 
City nf New York. 11 Thin ghmp uf women in although about fifty cripiitca arc at the ** Homo 
bimded IngcLhcr lu extend mbimliiui lu Llm uf ihu Merciful iSiivimir, Hlurled in 1882, and 
crippled child and Itf ultuly fttmwHva if taut ihryo in nlun a whaol iur colored crippled 

common lu these ulllietud imes, hu jih lu bn nf children eHliiblinlied in 1887, Hits " House of HL. 

service Lu Likin inuuL neglected nitlis uf our Michael mid All Angela.' 1 
cduciitioii Lu-diiy. MaHmchiuictlx ,— The only stale to provide 

Chicwjtf. — The only nLlii-r city in Lino eoim- nu insiiluliun for Lire care and education of 
try Unit Iiuh taken over the cilucaLimi uf the crippled nnd dcrormcil children of the 
crippled children in a public way Im 1‘hictigu. commonwealth is Massachusetts, This is in 
In Jmnmry, 181)1), lIn? first xHiord ivnH ml fib- Canton, urur Boston, ami promises Id be Hid 
linked uh |uirL uf llm Cliieagu public uehuul model of ila kind, Tho institution was opened 
system. Ah net wan p ii.shi.h 1 authorizing tuduml on Her. 1, 1007. The work of organization 
districts iiiniuigeil by hoards id edneiiliuii to pvagrcHHcd oh rapidly ns cireuinstances per- 
catiiblish and main Lain hMiuuIh ur elasses fur niUled, ami nn Jim. 14, JUOS, when one dor- 
c rip pled children im purl uf the public Hcliunl mUory was completed, four children were 
Byatein, mid iLiilhuimng puyuieiiL therefor IrnriNfurrcd from the Slate Hospital. During 
from the slnlu ruJiiuiuJi .school luinl.s. Odd llm year, J04 were admitted, 70 boys nnd 34 
schoolinn mm-slury model building having girls. 

nn flluirs id nut nniilo entirely fur crippled chib It U a growing conviction tlmt the state 
dren. Iu another pnrL ur Llm city n ilnpnrU linn mi onliuu but to provide for tho crippled 
mcnl in a regular hciiuuI in net aside for ciippled child ana la pivo him a clmnce of loading an 
children. The tula I enrollment fur U)i(J in iu dependent life. He nuiat not be left to the 
theao Lwu Hidiuula is ll)fi. Hut mealH nro ejieluHivc enro of philanthropy, tender though 
served In the children, anil Die stages for tJinL be, for lie is a future ciLizon, with all Llm 
IriuiHporluiiim nris mippliuil by the JloariL of lights which inhere in tlmt relation. 

Education. The History of Lho care ami education of 

Jhftlou .—Through lho elTorlH of Dr. Brad- crippled children is traced briefly in the fol- 
ford and Dr. Tli urn dike, \v)io became ac- lowing cluonological list, giving the date of 
rruaiuted with adiuoltf fur cripples in Europe, founding of Uio moixi important homes, bas¬ 
ilic first hc lionl Tor llm cripples and deformed pi Lais, and schools: 1S40, WtlrLlcmborgi 1845. 
of BosLini was hlarii'il in JuJv, 1804, at Lho tiLullgart; 1851, London (private crippled 
humi; of Dr. Thorndike, with elevenpupila mid girls' school); 1R53, Paris; 1S02,_ London 
one Leiiclmr for primary and grammar Rliulioa. (cripples 1 privata nursery); 1804, Zurich; 1805, 
Later n room wan given hi a church by lho London (Industrial Home ami National Asso- 
rector, l.)r, Kidner, and in Oct, 3, 1004, a chili on for Destitute Children); 1SG3, Stutt- 
new inodel biiilcling was completed which is garE; 1870, London (Dartmouth Ilonic for 
fllill tho model building of this country if not Hoys); 1871, Turin; 1872, Copenhagen) 1B73, 
of the world. Its cipiipmcul 1 b cumplele in Milan; 1874, Dublin (Home for Cripples); 
every way to mccL llm needs of Lho helpless 1B74, Philadelphia (Hospital); 1B7B, Genoa; 
and unfortunate child. This school early in 1870, lladen; 1870, Mantua; 1B70, Stockholm 
its career aimed to ]my pupila for Llmlr work (Eugenia Hemmct's); 1882, Philadelphia (Home 
in llm industrial ilepartineiilH, and the printing of Merciful Saviour); 1882, Verona; 1S85, 
room wiih Lin? first to prove ifca earning capaeily, Go Men bur#; 1S85, iSLuUgjii't; 1880, Potad/im, 
Vhiltuk^thiu .— Tins Widener ^lemuriul In- Nowawes; 1887, Ilclsingborg; 18B7, riula- 
dun trial Training Heboid for Crijnilcd Cliildren dclnhia (Homo of iSt. Michael and AH Angels 
was founded hy Mr. 1\ A. lb widener as a [cnlorGcll); 1880, Magdeburg; 1890, Htlsingrorfl, 
inemuriul Lo hin wifo ami son. Tho endow- Finland; 1802, SL Petursluirg; lJi92, iTan- 
mont uf thin fmindiitiim is 33,000,000. As ovor; 1802, Chicago (industrial home); 1802, 
suun after admission iw the phymcal condition iStnckholm; 1802, Christiania; 1804, Boston 
penniLH, every pupil receives" Lira nr morn (Industrial school); 1SD7, St. Paul's (Min jus 
hours of schooling a day; the Lime increases aola State Hospital); 1BDS, New York City 
as_ the pupils advance in the grades. Every (guild organized Tor care of cripples); 1BQB, 
child who has had no previous training ia Altona; 1608, London School Board; 1809, 
placed in tho kindergarten. Pupils who show Chicago (public schools); 1900, Arnheiin, 
decided mental ability will receive a higher Holland,' 1000, New York State Hospital; 
education in schools and colleges cf Pldlndul- 1900, Mecklenburg; 1902, Baden; 1003, 'West- 
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fnlonj 1003, nudnpcHl; 1H03 J Munich; 1003, 
Philadelphia (Widcucp Memorial .School); MUM, 
Westphalia; 1U05, ArmlndL; 13(10, Munich: 
100(1, Public Schools, New York City, jniiunl 
auiUlH: 1007, Public Scliuala Luke over work u( 
city. E, M. Ch 


Rofcrencoai — 

Aviikh, L, Hiy«in»l IMrch aurt Srlimil Proar*™. Iu 
,‘lrmriffju J'/igJirnf till. Ilri., Vul. l-J, |i|J. Iltf-lMHl. 
iTnhrioir/i Orr Krilpiwt/ilraoroe (IlnmhuTjO, uimluhia ft 
liililiriKruiiliy, 

Innilrm (.'aunty Cimnril. flfporl of /WroJi/r^. 1000, 

Uumknfelii. Sciiuli'rkrniilu’imu.ilnHi'U uml FOraDrge (Ur 
JCrlimiH. IlnntUntrh tier Krnnktmrrsorguuu 
Kninkenji/U'OG- (Hcrliii. IHNI-) 

KrQiijiRimriMirKc nod Krlhi|iplli f imn in l)rsil.w , h- 
Innd. Zvitachr. f\ir orfhuiHitUachc Chirnrgir, Vul, 

Yl, 1HU0, 

Rnliuriln Tur Cri|i|jTrd (‘liililrrn Aliroml. Iit}Hirl of 
Com iu|Woner uf Kdittnlinn, llllJO. 
iStIiduIh fur C'riniilril f'lillrlriii in NW Ynrli (*ily. 
Proccrdinga of London /lilrranU'wiiif Congress of 
■SWfiHjI Hug imr. lllf)7, . 

The Place nf llic ('ri'iuiliil Cliilil in Llu k l'ulihr Hrlioiil 
System. Ifyow ip amJ J'JbffiiriiJ FJtluanimt, Mny. 

LlKlUv 

Vai.I'ICh, Jhia /CrflpijirlApiiu. (1(p|flp|lH'ru, JIKJJ.) 
YoxaUm Win J. JI-, nml (iiiAir, 15. jIVit /led Cod i. (Lou- 
ilun, 1U07.) 


CRITIC. — Proudly speaking, imy person 
who HVHlcniulicully ralinmlcs Ihc worth of 
educational practice. More particularly, Iho 
mime applied lo the mmervisiir or practice 
leaching In minimi m’honla or teachers' Lrnin- 
ing classes, Iho “ erilie Icnclirr ,r who linn the 
supervisory charge of apprentices or tiluilciit 
UiMllUMTA. 

See Su run vision nr Tkachino. 


CRITICISM. — In the supervision of leaolmrs 
n conference in which the supervising official 
presents a specific judgment of the work of ft 
luncher, Such u criliciHin limy cover w single 
lesson, n series of Icmuhh, or the entire nctivity 
of Lhe Lcnehcr. 

See Kupeuvjmon or Teaching, 


CRITICISM, ART OF TEXTUAL. — See 


Textual Cmticibm. 


CRITICISM, THE FUNCTION OF EDU¬ 
CATIONAL. — The fmicLion of criliciam iu 
education, us in ml. history, mill other Holds, 
is lo nrnlre rutioimi estimates nf worth. In 
cduunlioii the standard of worLh is noL henuLy, 
us In art, or IrtiLli, as in history, lull develop- 
incut. The wnrLh of imy given cdunUionrd 
condition or practice iu In lm determined in 
IcrniH of its ability Lo provide for moral, social, 
And individual growth. The methods of ad¬ 
ministration uh well ns those of teaching are 
to lie judged by Lhis sLundiml, It is especially 
necessary in a complex field such oh education 
LlinL criticism he wholesome and rational. Its 
judgments should be delivered wiLh reference 
to all the conditions, and ends involved. Judg¬ 
ments passed upon an cducaLioiml siLimtiun 


from a AjicclnlUnl mid n arrowed point or view 
may be useful for llic special purposes of 
ficicnlifir thought. Iiut they are not the poised, 
inclusive, nml alnnlc ealinmln* ul true criticism, 
Tim erilirul function films in urn the wurlh of 
a practical or fine art in tcniiH of every enn- 
aidvraliuit invulvt-il. Its point of view I« ilmt 
(if tin* whole, mid its mulling judgments nrc, 
therefore, wholesome ill their cReela upon 
conduei. 

The incLhnd uf exmiiiriuliun iu criticism is 
rational. -Mere intuitionalism or i in press] on- 
ism dues not cmiMlilnlc criticism. It may 
provoke tentative judgments, but LIiohc must 
be rriixn mined raLimially in the light of wull- 
esLaljlisheil iirinri]di'H, tiefnre the estiimile is 
Lo lie regained as n eriLieut enLiniaU 1 * Much 
of the current ruulL-Jimling with educalum is 
neither whoh.sriine nor rulinnrd, and is tliore- 
fure not Lu ho regarded i in Lite prudurt of a 
true niiiieal apprumdi. Tliu Irriditiunalist who 
men HU res the wurlh nf Lhe presenL emirrii'H of 
study in IcrniH nf their cimforinUy or non- 
rmdnnmiy li> trudiliimnl prnciubire, nml ipiilc 
will mu l reference Lo rniilenifioniiicuuu needs, 
is bound to uvercMiiiiiule the vnlue of such 
rormiil subjects as reading, writing, nml arille 
melir. His slumlords of criticism lire reminded 
and his ii]iprmtch narniw. A blind ilcvoliim in 
Llm pnHl, ruLlicr tlinu un npi u-mimh il, rulinunl 
exnminnlion of hurlid foiTes nml cdueationid 
machinery, determines bin valuation. Siinilnr 
slinrlcomingH are fmiucnlly numifested in llic 
couiplaiiitH of lmlli laymen and leuchi;rH. 'J’he 
mnuuCiu turer with u Hpeeicd iuUuesl iu iiuluH- 
trial education ami Lite sLudrul uf child liTo 
aru likely to uvei-emphuNhc their uwu poiuts 
of view to the exclusion nf others equally valu¬ 
able. The result of pnrliid and prejudiced 
views of the edueatiuiml hUuaMuil in a scries 
of unrrilicnl judgnienlH that are tiie basin of 
much faddish and futile reform, in which enllui- 
HiuHLic radicalism is followed by rcactinn. It is 
the function of n true eiliieaMonnl cnlieism lo 
arrive at judgments of school ofTeelivencas by 
meniiH of a logical examination of the actual 
Helical situuliu hh upon which a Hyntcniatie scries 
of cducaliunnl principles in brought to henr. 

iSuch a systomnlie acricH of cdueationid 
principles is not to be derived Hulcly from Lhe 
special sciences that liavis mi imjilicaLiun fur 
cduenliuunl praetiee. Tim knowledge afforded 
by Hindi special fields as biology, physiology, 
psychology, sociology, and i lhics is imulci|uate 
to explain all that in involved in education. 
These specialized, scicutilic, and accurate 
studies are still fragimmlary in Lhcir cuiitrihu- 
lion. They present bodies nf principles, de¬ 
rived from a narrow run^o of idicnnmojiii, in 
isolation, as it were, unmodified in any com¬ 
plete way by those of other fields. Education 
is noL merely an application uT several sciences; 
it i a an institutional and personal art, wiLh a. 
point nl view uf it* own, with valid IrmlUiona 
anil linbits evolved out of the trial, aueccja, and 
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error of its own intuitions and inventions) ila 
reflections anti experiments. Those gross ex¬ 
tensive experiences of histone mid contcin- 
pn mucous educational practice arc as valuable 
In Llieir way for education as bkio more refined 
ami intensive investigations of modern science, 
Together they form llm fund of fact from 
which eduenLional gcjicrulisnitimtH or principles 
are ilcrivcd. It is Lhin body of induction*] that 
constitutes Llin standards uf criticism. A 
consistent philosophy of education determines, 
systematizes, and states them; a rational edu¬ 
cational criticism applies them to specific prac¬ 
tices. While the fmiiHion oT criticism is im¬ 
mediately theoretic in that its direct purpose 
is to arrive at estimates or valuations of effi¬ 
ciency, its ulLimalc influence is practical. 
The practical force of criticism is ekerted 
through educational supervision, which at¬ 
tempts to reconstruct practice through apply¬ 
ing the judgments of criticism, All edcclivc 
supervision therefore rests upon sound criticism. 

II. S. 

,Sce Sui j e n vision av TiaAcniNO. 

Reference : — 

RuzzaIiLO, II, ^ujjrnuioji of iSc-JidgIjj. (UoaLon, ID 11.) 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. — Provinces 
under Lhe sovereignty uf Hungary with au¬ 
tonomy in home ulTuirs, justice, find public 
instruction. Area, 10,423 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation (1000), 2,510,m 

Historical, — Thu history of education in 
Croatia and .Slavonia is in general similar to 
that of Hungary fo.u.), but a few events preced¬ 
ing the eighteenth century have peculiar sig¬ 
nificance as related to tlm present time, A 
college or gymnasium was opened by the 
Jesuits at Agrain, the seat or the present uni¬ 
versity. in 11107, and nfLcr Lhe HupprcHnion of 
the oilier (1773) was conducted by the Fran¬ 
cis cans, A law enacted during the reign of 
Maria Theresa (L774) provided for a normal 
school at Agnun, which was opened in 1770. 
Not until 1815 were general regulations provid¬ 
ing for the instruction of children throughout 
the province issued. These regulations were 
mollified by laws enacted in 1874, 1878, and 
1888, according to which the schools arc now 
conducted. 

AdminlBtrallon. — The administration of all 
schools is vested in the provincial ministry of 
public inslrucliun, Local supervision is iu- 
LrusLed Lo Hfilioul cominiLLucti composed of Lhu 
mayor of the respective town or village, a 
piudur, n (mu*her, u patron rd tlio school (LlmL 
in, n landholder, who by virtue of Ids estate is 
obliged Lo contribute Lo the support of the 
school), and from two to fives oilier members 
chosen front among the parent!! or children in 
attendance upon the schools. 

Primary Schools. --'The primary schools of 
Croatia and Slavonia, like Lliosc or Hungary, 
are classified as elementary, and higher. In 


some of the cities and larger towns maternal 
(or infant) schools hnvo been opened. These 
nil inhered twenty-three in 1000. The grail cil 
elementary schools have from two to five 
classes; but the majority are ungraded and 
employ but one teacher. The toLal number 
of primary schools in 11)00 was 1371. The 
various languages of instruction, and lha 
number of schools using each, were ns follows: 
Croatc, or Sarbe, 13113; (formnit, forLy-nne; 
Magyar, Lwcnty-Lwo; and two each, Jlutlienian 
and tflavack. Children may attend school at 
the age of six years, but the compulsory school 
age is from seven to twelve in the primary ele¬ 
mentary .schools ami from twelve to fifteen, in 
the higher primary schools. The law specifies 
that every school shall have a school garden 
for instruction in elementary agriculture. 
Textbooks are uniform throughout the prov¬ 
inces. 

Teachers and Teachers' Training, — There nro 
six normal schools in the two provinces, four for 
men and two for women. The course of study 
is arranged for four years, and is both academia 
and professional in character. Teachers arc 
appointed to positions by the central school 
authorities upon recommendation of the local 
committee. They receive an iniLial salary of 
S00 crowns (5108,40), ami 100 crowns addi¬ 
tional for every five years of servico. They arc 
entitled to a pension after six years' service, 
which amouiUa to full salary after forty years' 
service. The teachers of the two provinces 
are organized into a national teachers' asso¬ 
ciation which publishes a pedagogical review, 
AfoprcrlnA: (Progress), and a journal for 
youth, A'mitfc. 

Higher Instruction. — The secondary schools 
comprise nine gynmnsia, nine real gymnasia, and 
fivo reals ehuleii, There is also one Iyceum of sec¬ 
ondary grade for girls. The Scientific Academy 
at A gram, which has been in existence since the 
Limn of Maria Theresa, wa/3 raised in 1874 to 
thu rank of a university with faculties oT 
theology, law, and philosophy. The number 
of students for the year 1007-1008 was ns 
follows: theology, 117; law, 877; philosophy, 
471; pharmacy, 73. The number of professors 
and teachers was eighty-seven. The total ex¬ 
penditures of Lhe university worn 515,230 crowns 
(5104,501). The library contains 50,115 vol¬ 
umes. Besides the university there arc four 
flcminnrica for the training of theological stu¬ 
dents. TIioho arc, however, uf lower rank 
than tho university, and do noL grant degrees. 

Special Schools. — In addition to luimcrmm 
lower industrial and tnulo schools, there are the 
following secondary technical flchuols: four 
bo lion Is nf agriculture, four commercial; one 
school of forestry, nml one nautical school. The 
law provides that every school district ( Bezirk ) 
must sot aside twenty crowns (§4.00) annually 
for the Blip port of school libraries. In 11)00 
the total number of volumes in libraries or 
this class was 422,000. Scientific study and 
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invea ligation Arc uncoiirnged by Lhe Smith 
Slav in li acndeiny of HbicMsu ami art, fminilnl 
in IMOfl, willi a HI miry or *1(1,111)1) vuIuiihh 
{\m) t rtiul Lius Crnuliim wirirly of natural 
macaco, with ft library of ■1(101) vnlumex, In 
common with lliniffury, the provinces id 
Cvnulia uml .HlnvoiiiiL have linrne Lhc nlirir'k nf 
ninflii'L between the forces nf lhe Kualerii uml 
Western world. Hut while Hfirinl disorder and 
political mslohilily have born llicir fate, puh- 
iiu uiUifnliiHV luw hmime iwgnum'd mul in 
rapidly drawing them into Urn current nf 
Western progress. Tim material P'soum:* nf 
Lhc country ura developing llirinigh Uu; niipU- 
r a Liu ii uf science anil lerJiiiirul skill, uml, at 
the same Lime, Llin mural LrniudurimiLinii nf lIm 
people is Inking plans chiefly Lhnmgli tin? in- 
fluenco of Chris Linn liiinsiujiiM. A. T, »S. 

CROCHETING, — See IIousEJim.n Aiith, 

CROMWELL AND EDUCATION. — Hon 
Com.uunwealth asm EiMJiwnuN. 

CROSBY, ALPHEUS (1K1IMS71). — Edu¬ 
cator; educated at the Vliillips-Kxeler Acad¬ 
emy nml the Andover Thrulugiud Seminury. 
He was for FCvcrul yearn professor in Diirl- 
iiiinUh College; for two yearn agent nf the 
Stull? Hoard of Education in XIiihhiipIiukcIIh, 
mid eight yeiir.H (1 NTj7 — ISfl.1 ) principal uf Uni 
Slate Normal tichnul ut Sulcin. Author of 
Fird Lawonti in (iwmrtnf uml n aeries of 
(Sriick and Lrtliu lexis, and iini! nf tlm editors 
nt the MwmcJuwUh Teacher. \V. fl. M. 

CROUP, — A term used luiMuly fur ft variety 
of dbrcnHca of Lhe trachea uml larynx, in whim 
Llierc iu interferon re at lhe gloLlis with respira- 
Liun. The Hii-eulleil 11 true " ur memimuicms 
croup in probably in must mscs diphthorin. 
The so-culled ''udac" croup in a disease uf 
the larynx ami trachea not resulting in llio 
formtilhm uf a membrane, but causing ill Limes 
spasm of the glolLiH. 

Hoc Dinmu-niiA, 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. — Sen Child¬ 
hood, JiEOlaLATlON roll TIIM CON'HKnVATION 
AND PllOTKCTlOM GVj IlUMANE HUUUATIUN, 

CUBA, EDUCATION IN. — Historical De¬ 
velopment.--The modern system of education 
which id now developing in Culm is ulTer.ted 
liy inlluenceH LluiL were operating in Lhe island 
fur nl IciIhL two nmluriiM preceding lhe linid 
overthrow of Hie .Spanish power. The history 
of thft island dawn In the Revolution of lK<i7 
in pmclieally Lhe same us Unit nf the oilier 
SpmiiHli posKisSHionH iu Aniorinu, hiivo that Cuba 
suffered more deeply and Tor a lunger lime the 
oppressive tyranny of arbitrary power. 

Prior Lo 1700 several nl tempts were made 
through private initiative to establish ele¬ 
mentary scliools for the common people, sinco 


Lhe niliiiiniHLrative nil Llinri lies did nothing in 
this direction; even in Itftvmiu lhe establish¬ 
ment of elementary scIhiijIn in Lhe early pint 
of the eighteenth century wan due to privulo 
piiiliiiilliriipy. At Liu? suim; time Heeniidury 
nlucnlion wusnf a mIiuIIiiW rlumirler; m-lmula 
whieh were lit tin inure limn primary who 
given the Lilli 1 of iiriidrinies or lmdUulrH amt 
|iropnrnl f ir Llm univnriiy, Liilin uml sing- 
jiir si’rmeil lo be the only subject* lo which 
iillelitirill wua \mid. CfCorlM In improve, edu¬ 
cation were llnem li il by I ho royal Kuvmimriil. 
In 1 (?l hi Llio imuueiiialily of 1 lav ana nlTered 
lo provide ehiHsea in griuiiiiinr, mol in l(iP7 
biahnp Juan di? Ian ('abe/.a* AlLnmii'imn 
rmmdeil Lhe Tridi iilim? Si'inimuy, Lhe eilueiiH 
uffeiiup; In puv a part of the annual expenses. 
In 17'-! 1, after a lung slruggle duliiig from 
Ml all, ft .lesnil college of San Ignacio was i*slali- 
lisln'il in Havana, supported by a eoiitnbulhm 
uf $1(1,(1110 from one of (hi? citizen*. This iu- 
sLiLulion v im uni led with tin? older cnllege of 
San Ainlimsio. Sinee Lhe hi h in of weallhy 
families were eompelled to seek higher rdiira- 
liun nbniad, eltnrlH were Hindi? In sirun; tlm 
eslalilisliinent nf a nniveoily ol home, mid 
Niici'enlrd in 17«S. The hew university was 
ialvusb'd [o Llo? D'Mnimcaim, who rnninilliil 
iL up lo 1SPJ, when ednrulinii in Culm Wiis 
arciilari/.i'd, 

A new epoch begun in 17*1(1 with Lhe admiu- 
irttralion nf Don (aiis ile las Cuhiih, wlinsu 
name: is held in grateful reiuciiibrunri! by Llo? 
(hjlmiia, Under bis iidlueiieu llie lirsl liliwmy 
periorlirul iu (‘uIiil was ealiddiHlird, uml the 
A'nrfr^irf KruuAmini (Hnuirlinie.H enllnl f'fi- 
friAfim) tit llnhtwt i, wbirli him lieen the lirst 
inovei' iu nil lliy advances in material in teres is 
and edtienlioii iu Ibe island. TIiih Honiely was 
dnirged liy royal order with the care nf eilu- 
(iitiuu iu Culm. An iuveKiigiUinn was at 
mire began and disclosed a driihunlile cmali- 
linn. Tim HueieLy chLablisloil Hnvcral free 
Hchnolft bir tin? punr in tbe fnro nf (drrinil 
oppusilion; in IS 10 il seemed a government 
grant for primary ins Lind inn. In il.s ninvc- 
nmnt fur lngher eibicalion (he anfiely was aide 
lo collect money Lo found a i lmir in elieinisLry, 
which was filled iu IS HI hy Priifesmii' Don 
Jnsu Tiihho. In lHI 1 the rliuir of |iliiloHopliy 
whh Luken by Felix Vine)a, who lnlrodiiecd 
jiunlerii pliihisripliy uml mmb rn iloeliineH, LhiH 
currying himird u nmvcinent begun iu 17117 
hy Caballero, who liral dijinrteil from Lhe old 
AriKloteliim philosnphy. In ISIS the mieiely 
i's( jiblisheil a I'liair iu ei'iinoiiiicM, aupporleil by 
vobiutiiry enntnbulimiH. Tin? study of HpimiHli 
huv veplueed the Uuiimn digesla. At this 
period n large number uf newspapers and 
| m lin die a l* worn liulilisluul, owing to llui 
liberty grinded Lo llie press. Tin? result uT Iho 
nugressivt? meiisiin 1 .* wun noon in Lhc new 
Uerury movement from IH20 Lo 1812, when 
comniUtGCfl nn history aiul literature wero 
formed within the Nociednd /i'comSau'cft, nml 
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i\ litert(*cl a valuable library. Throughout this 
period the royal government contributed litLlo 

10 progress in GilucjiLiun. In 1803 a general 
reform wna effected, by which public Knuiruc- 
Lion wuh divided into primary, Hccomlnry, 
Air porter, and pruftMwioiiul brnnrthea, Ail inier- 
f-hnugo of degrees ami professors between 
,Spain mill Culm was 9 line Liu no d, and in 1S78 
the professorate in thu eulonies mill klic penin¬ 
sula were made one body. In 1880 a lasv was 
passed, as a result of it memorial drawn, up 
by the minister for the coluniva on the un- 
sntisfaeiory cuiulitiou of public education, 
regulating superior and sccundnry ins true Lion 
and Gfiui'diniLliug the branches in Culm wiLli 
tlie same grades in Spain established by royal 
decrees of 1874 nnil order of 1875. One 
article of the law authorized the establishment 
of a secondary institution in the capital of 
each Cuban province at the expense of the 
province or municipality,, with a subvention 
from the Onvumor-Cioiici'Jil from the budget 
of the inland. In capitate, where there were 
no public secondary institutes, colleges of the 
religious orders might be substitilled by the 
(lOVcmur-Ciuiicrnl, with the advice of the 
council. Hilt llio degrees gran Led by these 
private institutions wore to lie verified, as 
only the degrees of public insLiLuliona wero 
recognized. The want of fuiute, the imliller- 
enco of the royal govornmentj and the pro¬ 
tracted struggle against Spanish doiniimtUm 
prevented any flUhatiuiLial progress in educa¬ 
tion under' the law of 1880. 

Present System. — On Jail. l t 1800, the 
Americans look possession of the inland and 
tbe American military governor assumed, in 
regard to education, the functions of Llio 
•Spanish Governor-General, who had represented 
the King of .Spain. At that lime there was a 
nominal sysLom of public instruction based 
upon the law of 1SG5 as modified by the law 
of IS SI), and c Hurts were at once made to put 
it into operation. As an inducement Lo 
Imidiers Lo prepare Tor the work, it was ordered 

11 nit salaries for Lhe summer months should be 
paid to those only who would attend same 
nutlmmcd summer school Out of this re¬ 
quirement grow lluj unique plan arranged by 
President Kind uf Harvard University and 
JJr. Frye fur bringing a body of Cuban teachers 
tu the Hlulrs Lo iilLcud the summer school at 
Harvard free of expense. On June 80, 11)00. 
Llm military governor nf Culm issued Hpeeial 
regulations respecting public education. They 
provided fur the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sioner of Public Hehoote, and a hoard of 
superinlimdeiiLH, aminMlmg uT the chief •Super¬ 
intendent and provincial superintendents, one 
fnr ouch province of tho island. For tlie local 
administration of schools, Llio island was 
divided into districts of tho first and second 
classes and municipal districts, ami provision 
was made for tho election of a school board 
in each district, The ardor required that nn 


ami lift! school census should be taken, inn do 
lhe instruction of children between the ages of 
six and fourteen obligatory upon parents mid 
guardians, and provided, f wilier, tlmt teacher,V 
institutes should he held in each province af 
the island, the attendance of teachers’ upon the 
suing being compulsory. The superintendents 
were directed to decide upon a plan for tlie ex¬ 
amination and certification of tenchcrs, tu hike 
oltcct within the year. This order was en¬ 
forced so far as practicable, and, according Lo 
Dr. Frye, the first Superintendent, tho num¬ 
ber or yehnote inerensod Tram 200 in 1899 to 
2000 in 1000, and the number of pupils from 
4000 to 100,000. 

The formal transfer of the island to the 
people of Cuba was made by tho Trosidmifc of 
the United States in 1902, and Uid charge uf 
the system of public instruction passed to the 
newly organized government. The insurrec¬ 
tion of 1900 interfered seriously with Lite 
work, but marked advance has since been 
made. Tho principal features of the system 
established by military order have been pre¬ 
served by tho school law of July US, 1900, and 
according to official statistics, them wore in 
operation, nL tho elo.se of tho school year 
1908-1009, a total of 2175 schools, with 31JS3 
Lpachcra ami an enrollment of 132,749 pupils. 

Tho most important recent menu urea per- 
Laming to the public schools are lhe efTurls at 
grading and the increase in the number uf 
special blanches Lauglit. Kindergarten exor¬ 
cises, slayil in wood, and physical training 
were introduced in 1005, and in 1900 lace 
work, sewing, and pattern work, drawing and 
modeling, aloycl in cardboard, uloyd in metal, 
and music. The normal education of tlie 
teachers ia receiving serious attention, mul ail 
elaborate plan for high schools has been 
matured by the board of superintend cuts. In 
the last budget of the Cuban republic a credit 
of 842,000 was allowed to provide for nn in¬ 
crease from fifty to seventy in the number oT 
teachers of English in the public .schools, and 
it ia intended to make a proportionate incrunso 
in their number each year, should this experi¬ 
ment prove successful, unLil the Toree is ade¬ 
quate fur nil the public schools. There are lo 
he two supervisors nf Leathers of English; one 
fur the province of Havana with a salary of 
SI QUO n year, and tlie other for the rest of 
the island at a salary of $1920 a year. A law 
of July 10, 111(10, authorizes the establishment 
of n school of ugric!ulturn in each of the six 
provinces of tho island, nn appropriation uf 
3270,0119 for the building and cquinnioiUs uf 
the schools, ami nn additional sum of 3112,981) 
fur the current expenditures uh soon us Lhe 
schools are definitely installed. Public second¬ 
ary education is provided in the institutes, tine 
in each province, which prepare pupils far the 
degree of Bachelor. The professors, by virtue 
o[ tlie law oT July 11, 1900, have had their 
stearics increased, special appropriations have 
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been made for tho purchase of scientific ma* 
lerial, ancl examination mcLhoda linvo been 
rendered less cumbersome and complicated 
fur both professors and scholars. Tlio State 
contributed tlio Hum cif 5208,800 for the main¬ 
tenance of the nix provincial institutes (luring the 
past year. The Hcbool or Arts (manual) and 
Tradca, which the military govern man l of inter- 
volition raised Lo n high degree of excellence, 
lina been a mply provided for. An appropriation 
of S4J,00Q has neon made for this ihBlitiitjon, 
which provides hath day and night instruction, 
mid turns out skilled workmen mid arfiiiaUB. 
The estimated appropriation for public instruc¬ 
tion for 1 DOS—1009 nmmmLcd to 84,275,704. 

Thc t/iuumftj/ nj f/numia. — Thu old cqu- 
s Li tu Li on of tho University of Havana remained 
until education in Cuba wna secularized in 
ib’l 2 r when tJic theological, Aristotelian, and 
ucholaalk ay stem of university inslniction, a 
relic or tlio Middle Ages, gave wily Lo literaryi 
mid, laLcr, Lo the scientific tastes and require¬ 
ments of modern times. The degreen in arlu. 
sciences, jurisprudence, medicine, BiirRcry, and 
pharmacy were retained, while those in theology 
mid canon law were abolished. There are nt 
present llircP faculties, letters and sciences, 
medicine and pharmacy, and law, iv rentrk- 
limi of degrees which indicates liow completely 
the comae of instruction hns been modornizud. 
Thu faculties arc subdivided into special 
schools, in which the particular subjects per- 
tnining to tho goncraf branches arc taught. 
Thus the faculty of letters and sciences enm- 
priaeH the u schools, " of loiters and philosophy, 
of pedagogy, of science, of electrical engineer¬ 
ing ami ai'chiloemre, and of agronomy. In 
the school of Idlers and philosophy are taught 
Latin and Greek, philology, literature, hialory, 
psychology, moral philosophy, nnd sociology. 
The school of pedagogy comprises pedagogical 
psychology, the history of pedagogy, method¬ 
ology, and drawing. The details of the studies 
given In the yearbook, or fticutoritt Anuurio, 
published by the university, show the manner 
in which they are carried out. 

In 1005, 516 students matriculated in 
Lhrne faculties of the university, of whom 105 
were in ihc faoulLy of IdILdih and science, 200 
in the faculty of medicine and pharmacy, and 
1-12 in the law faculty, In IU07 tlio univemiLy 
received 5357,358 hum the xluLc government. 

The .Stale cunLl'ibulcd §16,000 toward the 
School cif Painting nnd Sculp Lure, at which 
over 500 pupils are unrolled. The national 
library was founded by General Wood. Its 
personnel has recently been reorganized nnd 
increased, and to-day its shelves uunLain over 
40,000 books. Tho slate annually contributes 
511,000 toward its support, 

H, L, P. nnd A. T. 9, 
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CULTURE AND CULTURE VALUES. — 
The Lerrn *' culture u in used in crlunational 
literature with a very wide range of cuimola- 
tionn. In Hw 1’iiuaL miperlirinl sopro (which 
perhaps is also its ninsL pupular) it means 
posaesHion nT a certain kind of knowledge ami 
ahility which marks oft the person in question 
as having Imd superior edui aliomd advantages, 
together with a curtain Horiul uuhu anil grace uf 
speech that enables Lhi! person lo dinnluy this 
knowledge lo good special effect. In (Jus sense 
culture is the mark uf a gentleman in the con¬ 
ventional sense of Unit word; it includes knowl¬ 
edge ami ready use c*r the refinement* of social 
manners, fiinuliariLy with literary uml Jiistnric 
flllusiuns, ami ability to apeak, or nL least to 
read, one or more foreign innguages. Cullme 
here means pniclically n kijul uT intellecLunl 
nnd artistic polish which may indicate genuine 
refinement rir which may be an external veneer. 
In either ense, it implies a contrast of .social 
cbusses, not neccidflarily of rich as distinct froni 
Urn poor, but aL least of superior Hucial oppor¬ 
tunities. 

A innre elevated aspect ur a certain portion 
or the cuiiccpLiim of cullurn just noted is 
found in MatLhew Aruold'H fiunuus dnfmiLioii 
of culture 11 ns ncquiuiiluiMU! with the best Lhnt 
hns been known and Nuid.” (.hilluro in this 
souse ilescrilica the ImmanisLic ideal of educa¬ 
tion. Ah opposed to naturalism C'/u-L hu¬ 
manism ( 17 . 1 /.) insists that the truly educative 
factors arc to be found in contact with the 
past hiEilory of mankind, especially as past 
humanity has left an expression oC itself in 
literature and art. Natural scicnca is oT im¬ 
portance in education, from this point of 
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view, not because it LcUfl ns about our present 
environment, but because certain ^reab dis¬ 
coveries anil laws must be known, if we nra 
Lo lm acquainted with the best of wlmt lms 
been fluid and thought in the past. Polities 
i» profitably aludlcil from this point of view, 
not so much ns having a direct bearing upon 
the administering of present conditions, but as 
a testimony mid record of the workings of 
collective human nature. 

Thin conception of culture is historically 
not ho much a direct descendant of the human¬ 
ism of the Renaissance an a fruit of the Ger¬ 
man reacLiou against Rousseau's <f return to 
nature" na a Blandard of thought and life, 
While Houflso flu's influence hi Germany in Lho 
latter half of the eighteenth century was 
tremendous, it took shape not only in tho 
romantic Individualism of that day, but alao 
in a deliberate attempt to justify art and 
science ngainFit the attack which Rousseau, in 
his first prize essay, made upon thorn. Bildung. 
the conscious mid deliberate formation of 
human personality through assimilation of the 
spiritual products of the past, wua made 
the standard and goal of education, as over 
against tlic appeal to spontaneous, native, but 
raw and crude instincts and impulses which, 
in contrast with liildung, defined iVofuro. As 
Schiller, Goethe, Hegel, and other Gorman 
writers became influential in England, their 
main thought as to tho nurturing infiucnca of 
past humanistic produola upon present lire 
was embodied in tho term ,r culturo." Tho 
three chief elements in culture, as Hummed up 
by Matthew Arnold, nro that it is (1) an in¬ 
ward condition of mind in opposition to de¬ 
pendence upon oxtcrnnl and mechanical ap¬ 
pliances: (2) a harmonious expanmon of all 
our powers in contrast to oncsidcdnesg of 
ideas and ovor-absorplion in amnespecial pur¬ 
suit, and (3) a social conception aiming at tho 
improvement of society as/l whole ana requir¬ 
ing the subordination of individualistic tradi¬ 
tions and aims. 

The broadest conception of culture as an 
educational ideal is reached by developing the 
last-named factor in the humanistic, definition 
— the social. The questionable point in the 
humanistic notion, ns expressed by Arnold, is 
nub in its and, but in its exclusive ldinnco 
upon literature and history as means of reach¬ 
ing this cud, Tho preponderance of Lho 
literary fan Lor in tlm education with which 
Lhc Lypicul humanist is acquainted blinds him 
Lo the fundamental importance of knowledge 
of imLure as a necessary condition of reaching 
both all-round individual development and an 
equable social improvement. From the broader 
point of view, culture in ay be defined as the 
habit of minu which perceives anil estimates 
all matters with reference to their bearing on 
social values and aims. While it la opposed to 
tho purely, utilitarian (or practical ill its narrow 
sense), tluB opposition ia in behalf of a more 


universal use — namely, social service, While 
it is opposed to an abstract, onesided acienLilic 
specialism as ail educational ideal, culture re¬ 
quires acquaintance with the natural conditions 
and forces upon which nocinl well-being neces¬ 
sarily depends. In other words, manual and 
industrial activities at onto acquire a cultural 
value in education when they nro appreciated 
in the light of their social conLcxt, in their bear¬ 
ing upon social order and progress. Natural 
science acquires a like cultural impart when it 
is pursued nat simply ns a means of getting 
information about an external world, bub 
insight into the indispensable rAlc of science 
in general, and natural racls in particular, in 
the guidance and amelioration of the common 
social life. 

Using tliiH conception of culture as a criterion, 
we readily place the so-called ** culture value jJ 
of studies in relation to their information 
value, their utility value, and their disciplinary 
value. As those distinctions nrcusuallj r drawn, 
they are independent of one another, and apply 
to different groups of studies, geography, for 
example, being supposed to have chiefly in¬ 
formation value, mathematics chiefly disci¬ 
plinary vnhic, technical skill (in writing, read¬ 
ing, manual training, etc.) utility value, while 
literature mid history are preeminent for cul¬ 
ture value. 

On the basis of a true, or social, conception 
of culture, information, ubc, and discipline nro 
indispensable ingredients of eulLurc, or else 
they have no legitimate place in any general 
educational scheme. Culture k tho social in¬ 
sight ami spirit io which useful skill, knowl¬ 
edge of fact, mul trained mental power must 
all bo made to contribute. Where they are 
isolated from active participation in culture, 
utility becomes modi allied routine, or else skill 
in purely egoistic pursuits; information becomes 
an accumulation and memorizing of a mass of 
miscellaneous facts that have no hearing upon 
conduct, and discipline buLoinca a formal gym¬ 
nastic of specialized mental habits or” faculties.” 
On the other hand, culture when isolated Lends 
to become a purely external polish and refine¬ 
ment, a mark of an invidious class distinction. 
Wo are not dealing here with an abstract 
theoretical point; no problem is more urgent 
in contemporary educational practice than 
promotion of a curriculum and methods of in- 
& true, lion that shall combine the ideals, sepa¬ 
rated flineo the time of Arwlotlo (sen Activity) 
of a liberalizing nurture o[ tho individual and 
fitness for a vocation of social service. L D, 

iSgo GouuhI'j of Study, Tiitjoiiy of 1 ; Human¬ 
ism and Humanists; Liheiial Education; 
Naturalism; Philosophy ov Education. 
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CULTURE EPOCH THEORY. — The fun¬ 
damental ideas of this Llitiury aro (i) IhuL tliuru 
is a general parallelism between the develop¬ 
ment of the limn ah race mill of the imliviiluul; 
ilinL (2) Cl 1 is parallelism in of fund union Lid 
importance for Llic Bolccliim nml nrrnii^uiuonL 
of the materials of Llic cuur.iii of Hluily (f/. m.): 
that (<J) Llio appropriate basis of llic content 
of Hind} 1 nl ouch period of child gruwLh in llio 
culture; products (literature especially) of Llio 
ijiiitcu poiulint' period of race development. 
The general idea lina never keen belter h lull'd 
Llirm uy GocLlic in Llic following words: M Tlio 
yuuLh iniisL alwayB begin anew ut Llio begin¬ 
ning, mid us un individual tru verse the epochs 
of Llic world's culture," 

The theory lmn been independently reached 
from a number of different points of view. 
Three of Lliesc inodes of approach may lie 
especially signalized. ( 1 ) The philo.Hnphic- 
hisloric, The rear linn ngniiiHl the rationalism 
ami llic individualism of the French unci (ler- 
inun enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
led many German thinkers 10 a vivid appre¬ 
ciation of Lius part played by the social msli- 
UiliiuiH mul traditions of the pn.ifc in bringing 
imlividiinlH to their present status, and of the 
necessary rflle of past cull lire in the further 
development of a well-founded per,Humility. 
Against the " Return to Nature 1 " of Iluu.sseiiu 
the necessity of mirLuio Iiy rulliirc (r/.e.) was 
insisted upon. Form id rationalism in its zeal 
for reform nml progress would make; 11 tnhuln 
rum of llio pust, anil regarding government nml 
religion ns mainly coiiHidtuiH inventions lo keep 
the niiiHHiH in Hiibjcciiim lo tho inlomlH nf n 
few, would start afresh on the basis of an 
erpmlily und liberty of individunln cUiiiion- 
HlrjiLud hy pure reusem, ARiiindt Lhis llcnlcr, 
Lessing, Goellie, and Hegel emphasis',rd llic 
cunliimity of inslitulionnl life, anil the fact that 
history contained implicitly a deeper rationality 
than ilmL of Llic isnlutcd Hclf-ctni.sciousnuss of in- 
ilivklimls, Moreover tliesa wi'iLera upheld Llm 
apjjlicaLion of Llic idea of evolution in one furm 


or another lo tlm history of lmmimily, nml tliua 
elaborated the riulimi of a develnping series of 
nLuges Ihroiigli which mankind has prugreuaivcly 
passed in travels]ng its cmirsi; Lo the full nn- 
luhling of its corpurutu destiny. From these 
couci!|itiun.s Lliey drew, wiLh varying ilegincs 
of expliritness, Lhi! eumilusiun that individuidH 
ru llirnugh Llm namu guiiend emirse uf develop¬ 
ment mid all niii Liu dr fullest mul must liar- 
muiiimiH ilevclnpmi nL in the (Irgree in which 
limy repeat the progressive Hlngen nf Llm rime. 
{'1) Other writers (agam nnmtly OernmiO np- 
jmmelied Llm nmlLei from llm erLiiniliuiiak side. 
Tlie aim nf edimalinn is to einvnln Llm child 
lo Die perfect cull nml plane of present civili¬ 
zation, HceaUHe uf Lite cmiliast between llie 
i m mu Unity nml iiiutuwiicss nf llm child’s 
experience mid the cnmplexily and richimsH of 
present civilization, Lliis problem of oluvnlitm 
must be aLlachcd indirectly and gradually. 
The child cannot din-cLly assimiluLe or jippre- 
cnitc Lin; highest and liesL in the liTe about 
him. Mu can rise progressively to it by living 
through the signilicaui ami valuubli! faVtnrs of 
llm pust sLages out nf which (lie present lum 
evolved; the earlier being Llm simpler lire 
huLLcr iidnpleil Lo the child psychology — Lo 
his tip perceptive mussed and his inlereslH. 
Ileiburl mid his followers preseiiled this imint 
of view. (i|) The iliseuvery (i*i eiiiliryolugy) 
tliuL Llm individual growth (llio nnhigeiicLic 
ficrica) m'fliiiLulalc.H the uvidutiiiu of miiiiiul 
life (Llic phylogenctie Heries) Ims been emidoyed 
lo give Llic doctrine a ociciililic hinlogicul fi.mii- 
daliun, nr nL least a support iiy uniibigy, 

Refurn eoiishlering Llic duelrine nilically 
wc may null* Home of Llic lUlriiiplH which have 
been miide Lo apply the llieory Lo ciliii-alioiml 
practice. Home pedagogical writers Imve laid 
Hires ,h upon the complete mol almost uncon- 
Hciuu.i ah.sorplion nf the individual in Llic 
group nn the rliaraeleristii! murk or Llic earlier 
Hlugc of development of Llic rare and Llic 
chihl; have .selected individualistic mm Lion 
and protest as Llio sign n( the Maraud period, 
and voluntary and con sc inns loyal reullaeli- 
HUMiL of llio individual Lo Lho inlureslH and 
welMicing of Llie uncial grrmp an the key to the 
filial singe. Others have fixed upon three 
singe. 1 * of iiilellerliltd deveLojimenb us tin* enin- 
111011 clement; firsl, lhe picihiiniiijiiiee of enui- 
iionnl inmgbnilieii, — the lnylliieul, imiiuislic 
phase of 111I111I; netfond, tlm di?velojoneut of a 
luuller-nf-fueb inienisb, expressed in lendenuy 
lo observe, to rolled, lo make ulililiiriiui 
cmiHtnictiuiiH; Llilnl, Lite emerging of coiiHeimiH 
relleelimi, elmrnclerme.il by inleresl in idiHtnie- 
(uin and geiieializiUioii. Still ulliers huvn 
fixed upon typical imhislriul jieiiiuls in llic 
evolution of liinminiIy, currying with llieiii a 
great knowledge of natural energy and law 
and increased ability Lo ulilizc them: v.g. 
(a) hunting and fisliingp (/;) iinmadlc and 
shepherd life, (c) agriculture, (d) use of metals 
and beginnings of manufacture, (a) universal 
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co in mom c find m lor course. They have then 
nought fur corresponding psychological traila 
in ill (3 [leveloi» 11 lent of Lhe cliihl during Lite 
yunra of twUool age. 

Tlin curricula bused upon theso various 
me thuds of iiiLerpreLuLinii have agreed more 
closely Iliaii the diversity or llin point -would 
perhaps have led us in nnlieipate, Myths aiul 
fairy Laics nffcml Liu: appropriate nurLurc fur 
the earliest period. liuliiiiHim Crusoe and 
a Luries of Lhe Jlihlind patnar ehs nmku a tran¬ 
sition tn the study nf tiTbul and national 
heroes ami founders nf slates; modern hisLoiv 
and lit era Lure (especially Llic development of 
the particular slide Ln which the child belongs) 
of liie latei 1 years, The Orman schemes live 
also complicated hy the necessity of exerting 
Lhe scheme mi the side of instruction in religion 
niul in the Old and New Tiatmnents, 

Regarding Lhe Lliuury in general, it must 
first lie heartily acknowledged Lhnt it makes 
practically the first attempt to treat the cur¬ 
riculum, imperially in its sequence, upon other 
Lluiu emiveiitimial, or funnal anil lugieal 
grounds. Kduculiunnl theory is indebted Lo 
Lite doeLriue for the first sysLemalic attempts 
Ln base n course of hL ady upon the actual 
mifuhling of the psychology nf child nature, 
and at the same time to connect this psycho¬ 
logical growth with imlisnciisnhle sociological 
eiriisideniliuns. This fact liidug cordially recog¬ 
nized, mdaiJi iniporlant qualifications need lo 
la? inlrmlnccd regarding the use of Lhe dnclrine 
to ilelmnine the appropriate mu Leri ills and 
liest sequence nf the studies in the curriculum. 
(I) The primacy nf lhe rouliutjuirnry social life 
niul relniiiins of Lhe child must he mentioned. 
Even if the parallelism nf child growth and 
social development could he nmibs out in a 
general way, it would slill remain true that 
i'(htvi\ltininUij the existence nr certain types nf 
culture in Llic past is no rensuii fur emphasizing 
Lhe materials nf thosu periods in present tilth 
caLiuu. Tile child at heat has only a short 
Lime In pass through wlmt the nice has taken 
long ages Lo traverse; and it limy well lie that 
certain psychological tendencies in the child 
(supposing Lliut they do correspond roughly 
tn Lhe dimiioiiiit trails of some past historic 
period) need to he slurred over, nr at least 
shurl-cimiilcd, ruLliin- than emphasized or 
nrought Ln eniisriousiiuss. Hence (ri) no pant 
period should he selected except as il serves 
to increase llu> chilli’s insight ami npprerialiim 
of significant ami valuable feature, 1 i of presenL 
civilization. The criterion nf selection niul 
emphiisiH is in contemporary, not in past eivili- 
zoliou. (fj) Mori'over, the starling point, Iho 
ground of departure, must always be sought 
in iirtivities and inulerial.H with which tin? pupil 
is already direclly fn in liar in his proa cut .social 
environment. The motive and the “ appiM’- 
replive mnssefc 1 ' of dealing with the past must 
lie. round in problems and materials with 
which eliildren are confronted in their ordi- 
vag. ll — u 


nary social lire. Finally (c) when excursions 
are made from the present to the past, pains 
should be taken to see that the knowledge of 
the past tlucs nut vmmvm isolated, hut is 
prumpLly reapplied to insure a better appre¬ 
ciation of the prosimt social environment, In 
Abort, the child is nut, educationally speaking, 
lo be led thruuyh the epochs of Lhe past, hut 
is to be led by them to resolve present complex 
culLure into simpler factors, and to understand 
the forces which have produced the present. 
(2) The presenL psychological structure and 
tendencies nf children must he used ns criteria 
fur estimating Llic educational bearing of the 
past periods, not vice uersa. That is to say, 
we must not assume that because certain 
activities and interests arc presented in the 
history of the race, they are therefore now 
presented and significant in child experience. 
We must liuikc an independent examination 
of the structure niul growth, physical and 
mental, of children, and having ascertained 
the operation of certain needs and capacities 
look to Lhe history or Die race lo find out 
appropriate material for supplying tlm needs 
and nurturing the capacities. (3) The doc¬ 
trine, ns usually expounded, underestimates the 
value of Lite promise which have marked the 
development of Lhe race, nud exaggerates lhe 
importance of products. Zillpr, fur example, 
staled Iliat the culture) hislury of lhe race is 
deposited chiefly in the lilimy masterpieces 
in which Llio various epochs have manifested 
themselves; and in general the more ardent 
dev a Lees uf the culture epoch doctrine have 
tended to make liLeiiiluje ami history Lhe 
centers of Lhe course uf study. Two funda¬ 
mental exceptions must he taken to this con¬ 
ception. In Llic firsL plane, literary products 
cannot be adequately millers Luo d except with 
reft! re 11 eo to Lhe m: Li vibes which have mmii- 
fe.sted Llieniselves in artistic expressions. To 
isolate lliu literature of (.irccec niul Home 
from the social, the economic, ]iolilicul, and 
scientific, activities which lie behind that art 
is to deprive Lhe laLLer of mjioh of its vitaliLy 
and slgiiifironco. In the second place, em¬ 
phasis upon past products at the expense of 
processes is defective in promoting an under¬ 
standing of the present. The method tends 
toward a static conception of society; it fails 
to present Lhe forces which have made society 
progressive mid which render it still a moving, 
changing, dynamic pm cess, If lliu activities 
shown in industrial struggles, of invention and 
scientific discovery, in the conquest of naLuio 
mid in cluing oh of social organization require 
primary emphasis, the literary products, while 
precious du cum cats of education, should he 
treated us consummations of those active 
processes, not as the primary and essential 
educaLive material. J. D. 

See Aqcuiiikd CJila n alteiiirticr; Amuu'KP- 
ti n n ; ( 1 u 11 UKi ,ati □ N; TIkii n art ; C u 1 T.Ti'liH a nti 
(Ti.tuuk Values ; C'ounaK of Study. 
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Rnferancaa: — 

National Tlcrlibrl Society. Yearbook, 18D5. (Van 

Lievv'B urllcla,) _ 

] r carf«H>ki 18DQ. Articles by JIhown, E. L„ Dktyky, 

J,, CJaluiikatu, C, II., Hiwhdalr, II. A.. Me- 

Mumiv, C. A., Van Libw, G f 0. 

JIbin, VV. OiiI h'n a/ Paltigogj/. (London, 1 BOH.) 
YadaQOuik in fiyaiamaiUchcr Daraicltunff. (Lnnutiji- 

Bjilza, 1002.) 

Zillkii, T. A’infciluiiff in die Allffcmeino Pudagogik, 

(LmiyanAftlza, IDOL) 

CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LED- 
ANONj TENN.— A coeducational inslilii- 
tion established in 1842, rw a college oT liberal 
aria And a preparatory school. Them arc now 
maintained Lhc college of aria and sciences, 
engineering school, law school, school of phar¬ 
macy, and the conservatory of music. Stu¬ 
dents aro adiniLlcd citlicr by certificate from 
approved school a or by examination of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
□f Lhc .Southern Slates. Tlio degrees of A.lb, 
B.S., A.M., LL.R, C.E., R.M., and Pli.C., arc 
conferred on fuirdlinent or Lhc requirements. 
There is n facoUy o! nineteen memborw. 

CURIOSITY. — Sometimes described as nn 
instinct. Among animals, as, for example, in 
some or the monkeys, enrioaity appears as a 
natural disposition Lo examine every accessible 
abject. There is clou I j Hess some jualificalinn 
for the description of curiosity as a natural 
instinct, ns every animal is disposed to flccura 
as complete stimulation for all of his Hcnans 
ns circumstances will permit. Tima, Lhero ia 
an inborn rude* tendency La look in the direc¬ 
tion of any sound which is heard an hh Lo add 
visual experience to auditory, as there is a 
natural reflex tendency to reach after objects 
that attract the visual attention so Lliat there 
may be added to the visual impression a series 
of tactual sensations from tile object. The 
higher nn animal's senses and the marc varied 
ill activities, the larger Urn number of objoeLs 
that will thus attract attention nnd arouse 
wlint may bo legitimately regarded as natural 
Hensary curiosity. After Lhc analogy of those 
natural tendencies, it is possible Lo cultivate 
in children artificial interest in objects to 
-which, their attention is directed. Acquired 
curiuNity folluws in the train of acquired ex¬ 
perience, for as soon as experience in any 
given line Ims accumulated, lhero is a dis¬ 
position on Lhn purl of the individual Lo in¬ 
crease bin information about the objects with 
which he has been in contact. The whole 
mailer or curiosity belongs, nmirdingly, in 
Lhc same general category as the snmn general 
problem of attention and interest. 

■See Attbntiiin; Imteubhi*; Instinct. 

Refcrencoal — 

Ham.. Cj, F. ylapcr/j of Child Life. (Flo-elon, 1D07.) 
Iuuk.patiucjk, E, A, ^uuJamcniflh of CluW iStmll/. 

(New York, lOU'J.) 

CURRENT EVENTS, STUDY OF IN 
SCHOOLS. — This subject may be defined 


oh a study which haw for iLs object the teach¬ 
ing of present even la of political, commercial, 
iiuJiiHLrud, aocinl, religious, and artiHLlc im¬ 
portance, Ab a separate Hubjeet it is Lo bo 
found in the curricula of very Tew colleges iuuI 
schools. Its earliest advocates had in mind 
its close relation lo cuuim 1 * in civics m* ciLizcn- 
ship, snul advised iU inidiudun in the mihuol 
curricula fur lliat reason. Uiipcra read before 
the National Educational Association in lHhh 
and 1802, urged the Leaching of current events 
in Lhc schools. The arguments were based uu 
the following grounds. The study of civics 
with reference to the affairs of the day de¬ 
velops Americanism of the best type. In 
order Lu learn Lo appreciate Ainerica’H institu¬ 
tions, nothing is of grim lor value Limn the 
comparisons made possible by Lhe sLrnly uf 
c lure lit happenings in other count lies. Its 
BLiuly trains the pupil tn rend the newspaper 
ami thus Lu keep iilmjuaL uf Lhe Lilnos, ami 
connects flchonl life with huine nnd tin; world. 
The LcucIilth UumuhcIvoh are benefited by Hindi 
a course hucauso it forces them Lu keep in 
touch with mutters of contemporary import¬ 
ance nnd gets them away from their oracular 
methods. It gives bulb pupils and teachers 
nil acquaintance with a vocabulary common 
in the poliLimd imd economic pIulhch id the 
world's activities mill enahles them Lu become 
discriminating readers of the daily newspapers. 

NoLwilliHUnding Lhe ,ho or similar pleas, the 
Leaching of current events has ruinuiued a 
neglected one in Lhe school and college cur¬ 
ricula. What linn been done bus depended 
almost entirely upon the personal predilection 
of Borne Hupeiiulcmloiil, principal, or tencher. 
However, in answer Lu a deiimud from huiiic 
New England school* the mibliimLiun of a 
small sheet entilk'd Current rJmil* was begun 
in Springfield, Mass., in Lhe lute nineties. 
Tins cuinprhcd exLracLa taken from variuua 
newspapers which were used by pupils in 
schools or by school Current Events C'lnhH 
Lo pnstu in scrapbooks, An improvement on 
this was [omul in the Little Chronicle, published 
in Chicago, which is n newspaper Tor young 
people, In LUig the news lie ms were, written 
lor the young. Terms or items which might 
prove difficult were fully explained. In 11101) 
Lhe Peuple'H Institute (i/.lu) m New York—n 
civic organization — begun Liu* publication (if 
a Civic Journal cun tabling iinmunts uf eurmiL 
evunlH rnlniiiig mainly Lo the City of New 
York. Thin journal was deigned for use in 
high acIiiioIh, collagen, and civic clubs. In 
addition lo these publications designed pri¬ 
marily fur the lead ling of events of present 
moment, lhc current magazines are usually 
made use of. 

Within the lasL Tew years Lliern has been u 
widespread demand for the study of mure mod¬ 
ern and recent history in both schools and 
colleges, li seems atrungly probable that the 
sLudy of current events will form a part of such 
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courses, Economics cannot be intelligently 
studied without constant reference to currant 
events, and the Committee on Civics of tha 
Now England History Teachers' Association 
and the Committee of Five of tho American 
Political .Science Association have both come 
out emphatically in favor of tho study of 
newspapers and current magazines hi connec¬ 
tion with the work ill civics. J, 0. 

See Civics; Economics; etc, 

RflferencBB! — 

Scd Llia Articles nnd reports mentioned nbovo. 

CURRICULUM,—See CounsE of Study, 
Theory of; Courses of Study. 

CURRICULUM, ELEMENTARY, — Sec 
Courses of Study. 

CURRY, JABEZ LAMAR MUNROE (1825- 
1Q03), — Educatori bom in Lincoln County, 
Gn. on the 5th of June, 1825. He was 
graduated from the University of Georgia in 
1843 and Harvard in 1015, For many years 
he was professor in Richmond College nnd 
president of Howard College, Ala. From 1GS1 
to the time of his death lie was connected with 
the Peabody educational fund and was actively 
engaged in educational reform in the South. 
Author of Malory of the Peabody Educational 
Fund (1808) nnd of numerous essays on edu¬ 
cational contliLiona in the South since the 
Civil War, lie died at Ashcvillo, N.C (J on 
Feb. 12, 1903. W. H.M. 

CURTAINS. — Sco Shades, 

CURVE, GRAPHIC. — See Giurmc Curve. 

CUTANEOUS SENSATIONS, — Tho sen¬ 
sations received from the skin arc now pub at 
four, the mechanical senses of pressure and 
pain, the thermal sensations of warmth and 
cold. Each ia apparently a distinct sense 
quality with a distinct nerve terminal, ns is 
established by the different distribution of the 
sense qualities, both for the separate spots 
and the wider groupings of the qualities. 
These qualities arc treated under the separate 
heads, The valuer cutaneous qualities, such 
ns lidding and itching, wot nml dry, etc., aro 
either complexes of these qualities or com¬ 
plexes oT some of these qualities with vascular 
or muscular acnwLtion&j they do not have 
difdimd sense organs, ami are not new qualities, 

W. D. F. 

CURTIUS, GEORG (162Q-1&&5),—A clla- 
Linguished German philologist and author of 
textbooks. Horn in Lllbeck, ho studied at the 
universities of Bonn and Berlin (1838-1842), 
was appointed professor of classical philology 
in the University of Prague (1347), whence he 
went to Kiel (1854) and later (1852) to Leip¬ 


zig. He was tho first to use the results of com- 

f mrafcivo philology for the study of the classical 
anguagea in tho higher schools of Germany. 
His Qvtechischs Schulgrammatik (Greek School- 
grammar) t first published in 1852, was trans¬ 
lated into many languages, and is still used 
in many schools, Other works of his arc: 
Grundzilgc tier gricchischen Etymologic ( Ele¬ 
ments of Gredk Etymology, 1850-1862) and 
Daa Verbum in (hr griechischen Syrache {The 
Verb in the Greek Language) t 2 vols,, 1873- 
1876, F, M, 

CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. — Sec 
Kyphosis; Scoliosis; Spinal Curvatuiie. 

CUSTOM, — Custom ia for social life what 
habit is for individual life, namely a principle 
of organization, continuity, and efficiency. 
The problem of the relation of custom to 
habit ia similar to the general problem of Lhc 
relation at society and the individual. The 
individualistic philosophy starts with habit na 
built up in an individual, and treats customs 
as due to the spreading of this habit by ex¬ 
ample, inculcation, cte^ to other individuals. 
If a sufficiently large number of individuals 
acquire the habit we have a custom. This 
view accounts without doubt for some of the 
facts, but is very onesided. Mast of the im¬ 
portant habits or tho individual nre dependent 
fop their origin and growth upon prior customs 
in society, i.e, language, polite maimers, and 
social conventions, and a large part of the 
content of morality. ^ Hence the f inula mental 

R osilion of custom in educational practice. 

lot only does the individual teacher tend to 
form his own hahils of teaching on the basis 
of tho models to which lie has himself become 
accustomed, but the materials mul ideals of 
inn true Lion arc derived ill Lhc main from the 
customs of the social group of which he is a 
member. In savage anil barbarian societies and 
in some types of civilized societies ( e.g . China 
and Ancient Egypt) tho entire educational 
procedure falls within the scope of this cate¬ 
gory. The whole aim of education is to re¬ 
produce as a habit of the individual the cus¬ 
toms of the group to which he belongs; all 
deviations arc looked upon as immoral or even 
Bacrilcgious. As a result ( 1 q quote Gvote) 
" Nomas (Law and Custom) King of all ” 
(to borrow tho phrnso which Herodotus cites 
from l’hulpr) oxcroison plenary power, spiritual 
and temporal, over individual minds; mould¬ 
ing the emotions us well as the intellect, accord¬ 
ing Lo tho local Lypo . - • and reigning under 
llm appearance of habitual, self-suggested 
tendencies." 

Even when, as in progressiva modern 
states, custom loses its complcto supremacy, 
it remains one of tho chief standards, or norms, 
of educational practice. As socially handed 
on from generation to generation, it becomes 
tradition; and our tendency to ignore the in- 
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fluonco of tradition ns a RonfcrnllinR fuclnr is 
itself very IftiRcly due to tho fact tliriL when wo 
beffln Lu riiiltid, to iuvniiL, mid to project now 
methods mill niuui, luuliluin lain ulmuly ihmo 
its work no oomph'Lely that wo lake H for 
KrfUiloiI witlmut thinking aliiiiib it, mi Lluit wu 
ili'liljoruti! ami prujrct within IjihiIh -sol by 
mi*loin. At llio mum; limo, iudividunl vnriii- 
LitjiiM from niiHLimi limsL lie I’uummij'ed in a 
Mii'iuly which linn pruKroHS as uno id its hh uln. 
Uiuj of lUe iiuml ilolicuU; pmliluiUK u[ anhaul 
mpiiuaulion ami of iniliviilnul Usidi'niR U Urn 
adjustment to ouch ullier of tin; two fur Lora 
of Miami lialiit anil imlividviulialu; dopaiLure.s. 
ViiriuliuiiH iiro one mi raged by the cuntael of 
gnmpH nr different IrndUiniiH ami ijiisIuiub; 
where, a.i in llio United Stall's, pupib represent 
iiUTy.mil races, iiuLuiuuUtuu, ruliftlmw mul 
mi rial cun vent inns, llio iiUrilinn of oiiHlmn is 
very great. While llio siUmlimi is favnralilo 
Lu growth of independence mul iiiilinlivr, ami 
ih i'll ill ess eimnls ii.h il large rnrlur in llio ver- 
Mililily, ingenuity, luuI mlniitaljiliLy of tluv 
Anierieun liuljit of mind, there in also danger 
of loss nf all ri'Kiiliillvu atiunlui'ils ami of llio 
development of Jawle.'i.Hmss and r:i[nin». The 
jui'iliu suIniill, inure llnm any mu? agency, loin 
Lu solvo llio erueiul pnililom of proninLing 
genuine individuality ami at Lhe same Linn; 
uiniserving Liu? fin: tiiin of cnnUmiiLy and 
eiiliereuce of action ami Imliof UiaL urn supplied 
by riMtun. ,1.1). 

CUTLEn, CARnOLL (IfU'Mtilll). — I'Mll- 
rulur; aLieialial Phillips Arndomy, Andover, 
and Vale. < Hi? wiih iimfesHoi' of pliilnsuphy 
o nd elides in Western Reserve Cnllegr (I Slid— 
1S71), ami president of lI lllL iiiHliliiliiin frum 
1ST l Ui I HSU. Aulluiv of /Ii'sluiij "/ ll'Y*lrrn. 
ttvwvi'fi (-otliffc (1S7Ii) and Leiitnr* un Kihiri 
f|S77). W. H. M. 

CUTLER, TIMOTHY (KiSH -17H"i). — 1'Mu- 
enlor; graduated frum Ilarvunl College in 
17lJl, ami was olnel ird llio I bird president/ of 
Vale ChUpku iiv 17111, hut In I7vl*2 *' \w was in¬ 
duced in i'iniH( a i|iieui i i! of reading Liu; works uf 
n number of late writers in EugJiuul, lu re- 
niMinre Hie nniiiniiiriuu nf Hu; ('imgregnliiimil 
id Hindu's, and the trusters ilierrfnre passed u 
vnLe excusing him frum all riii'llier services as 
ivclnr of Vide College, and reipdiinj' of future 
m-liu'ri sulisfaiUnvy evidence »>f vim smimhio** 
nf their fuilli in opposilion to Anniniau and 
prelalinil lajiTupliims." W. S. M. 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM (c. ;JL1-:1NA). - 

t’Imreli I’rilher mill bishop of Jerusalem. IIh 
r?iMv«i's (:i l.'i) are nf great value for Lhr insight 
wldeh Mvy Rive mlo l he e durational methods 
of l III' lime, mid for the light which they sill’ll 
on doginnlies, liturgies, Llm t'amm of I Icily Horip- 
Uirejuiil the manners and ms Loins id l lie early 
Christian doctrine and practice, treating ex¬ 
haustively of the crml and sacraments and 


including nil Unit; it Christian wan then expected 
til know and believe. They are the liesl indica¬ 
tion uf Llio ipiii't, solid, systematic work dime 
by Llio rally Church in Imv valet!helical (y,r.) 
mul ciiLechuineiiiil schools (i/.r.). W. U. 

Roforcncou; —■ 

I'urr, ' 1 '- The Cut wheats of ,Vl. CyriL (IleuleUinr u, 
IHCiLh) 

Fa m mi - l’\ IV. fiitra of lhr b'nlhtrt. (New York, IUD 7 .) 
Oifurtl Library of tht fnihint. 

CYTOLOGY. — iSoi? IluT.vNY, 

CZEKH OV/ITZ, THE IMPERIAL-ROYAL 
FRANCIS JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF.— 
This iiiHliliitmn in Lhe pmviiiee uf lliikowinn, 
Austria, wiw opeueil rm Oi-I. 1, 1ST.!, lhe tUiy 
Unit marked (he line luiudredlli mini versa ry 
nf Hu; luiiini uf Hukmviini with Austria. It 
im-ludes fund lies uf I hvek-Urirulal Llieiilu(fy r 
law and pnlUirul ue'ienre, :uul philusn]diy, tin; 
lultor lii'iiiff expaiuh'd in l.S7d by Lhe rslab- 
lisliineiil uf a divisiuii uf iimlln-iiialii's and 
natural aeleiiae. 'Hie library nmluius almut 
110,(1(1(1 vuliiinoH. The llulcnwiim Jb'uvineiiil 
Musimmu, Infilled in C/eriuiwilz, wiw m^anizeil 
in ISIJJ. During Lhe winter semest.-r uf |’ll)|l- 
11)10, 010 htmlfnts were in alleudanee im Hie 
university. The lan^ua^u uf insl iiieLiuii is 

(ilTlIlall. 

DADOLL, NATHAN (17.10 IS I*), -The 
autiiur uf Hie liril Amerieaii leXlbiMik hi arilli- 
iiielir; liurii in 17">tL lie was mi iiisinn'liir in 
liii\ i* 1 Mi;iili, and is said In have had 1,1011 differ¬ 
ent si t|ili'iiL h iliiiler his eharste, I fin Srhwil- 
auifiliT* AtitiixUiut 1 17001 fur many years 
lhe mdy lexthouk in alilhiuelie nseil in Ainein- 
cim hfliinih. lie iliiil at (Srutim, N.V., Mar. 0, 
ISIS’. W. S. J[. 

DAILY PLAN, — Sns Liwsmm, 

DAILY PROGRAM. — See Piumiux, 
•Sl'imulr. 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MITCHELL, S.D. — A eu ibi'alhmal inslilu- 
Linn i-slrlblislied ill ISS.'i under lhe MIISIMITH of 
lhe Dak ill a Aiiiumr [ 'unfenaire uf lhe Mel Tnulisl 
kfpi.tcnpnl rimreh. An aeadeniy, vulleue nf 
liberal ni ls, and **-hunl* uf ediifalinn, emniuoree, 
niusie and elneul i ui, and ti Hinniner si'lmul, nn* 
niailitaiiied. HHldenls are iid niHi-d nit n-r- 
lilifali'H nr by mi exaudiial inn, lhe ri i|ihii inrnls 
fur wliirh ale eiiuivaleiil lu a hiuh selmol eourfe. 
Di'm’i 1 '^ of baidielur nii* Kiveii in ails, pliilu-iii- 
phy, seienee, lllerahire, mi euinph'liuH nf the 
rnursf.s and at hoist mie vi‘.ir uf ivsidmii'o; lhe 
muHler's* di ujin 1 is also i'uiifei , ri l il on une year nf 
resident nr t\vu nf ininresideiil wni'k. Tlii! 
fueuMy imdiidi's twenly-seveil pinfi-ssurri and 
iusi me L nrs. 
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DALE, DAVID (1730-1 MG). — Manufac¬ 
turer and philanthropist. lie was Ihe founder 
of Lhn village of New Liumrk in 0eutland, wlioro 
he planluil the first cotton mill, Robert Owen 
(rf/.r.) hue tune Dale's Hun-in-lnw, Although 
Dnlu was upputfcil to lhi i movement fur which 
Owen stood, lie! Look a deep iiiUTo.it in uduen- 
limi, lie wan the fouinlcT of mic of Lite earliest 
night .schools in limit Britain for the children 
wliu were uliLniiunl from public charities nml cm- 
ployed in lii.s mills. But however well-mtcn- 
liuued Dido's system was. it could not succeed 
with child rim of u very Lend urn go, who worked in 
the mill from six in the morning to seven in tho 
evening, Owen, who gives an necoiiiiL of Dale’s 
work iij A AVw I 'icw of Sonictj/, mys, This 
liilmtir through Liu; day, and their education at 
night, hmimoHO irksome, that numbers of them 
conlimiully ran away." 

IUforGnceB! — 

Ih'i'tinunry of Xitiioiuil flingrujihi/- 
Haui.kil, M, 10. Cuntinmrfiun Schools, (Man dies tar, 
11 MJ 7 .J 

DALE'S METHOD. — A systematic method 
for Leaching reading, devised by Mias Nellie 
Dale uml presented in a volume On Che Teaching 
t*J Nntjlixh Reading* It is uuc of several pho¬ 
netic systems current in Engl mid. 8 tress is laid 
upim giving an luh’ipiuLe foundation in ural 
language prior In llm lirginning of muling iL- 
srlf. Conversational Iihhoiuj are used to de¬ 
velop the speech of childmi, ami Lhe children are 
encouraged to iliseriininnte anumg the inure ob¬ 
vious differences id sound found in the eonso- 
nunlH and vowels. Thu material fur the first 
sic Uml muling is carefully composed in order 
LhnL cnmdstcucy hntween spelling and pio- 
n 0 no ring he niaintnined. Aim m alien of spelling 
and .sounding me presented later, after Lhe child 
lias ai'quiied some power and eunfidouco in read¬ 
ing. Thu only phonetic signs used arc colored 
letters, and the use of these is restricted to the 
primers or first bunks. In this system, vowels 
arc indicated hy red letters, "vniccd conso¬ 
nants" by black, H voiceless consonants 11 by 
blue, mul silent letters in light yellow. II. 0. 

See lb: An inti, Teaching or. 

D'ALEMBERT, JEAN LE ROND, — Dorn 
in IhirLi in 1717, anti died there in 17SU. lie was 
Uu* illegitimate sun. nf Lhe Chevalier Destouches, 
uml wus brought up under tho care of a glazier’s 
wife, named Uiiuhhoiui, for whom he cherished 
the greatest rdh'dioji tlirmrgJiout Jiis life, nod 
with whom he livnl in eir minis bin nos nf frugal¬ 
ity ami simplicity the greater part of his life. 
Ills inline was assumed. His education was 
received (irwt nL u hoarding school, where he 
soon mastered nil the studies. In L7!10 ho 
entered Maznrin (.'ollegc, kept by the Jansenista 
( 7 . 1 /.), where he early distinguished himself as a 
liiiuheiniiliciim, though theology wits supposed 
to he his ultimate .study, After leaving the 
college, ho pursued Ills studies in the higher 
mathematics privately, with great success 


and satisfaction to himself. lie also studied 
law and medicine, upon the advice or friends^ 
but though he was admitted to the bar in 
17 'A 8, lie a ban dn ned all idea of a profes¬ 
sion (d career and settled down to the life of n 
private citizen nnd student, a decision which 
whs facilitated by the annuity which his hiLher 
left him, mul which was increased in later 
ymi’H hy the esteem and affection of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and David Ilume. He did not 
sock honors, and lived ail obscure life for many 
ye ill's; but nfler his fame spread he might have 
occupied the chief scats in Ljic academics of 
Europe. IIo preferred the simple regime of 
tho house of the glazier's wife. It may hence 
be inferred that his tastes were far from fashion¬ 
able. As a matter of fact, he was simplicity 
itseir, a grunt lover of independence, and withal 
most abstemious in habit. 

Ilia principal works were in the domain of 
mathcinntius, toward the advance of which he 
made lasting contributions. His Traill tic Dy- 
namique (17-13) greatly simplified the solution oT 
complex dynamical problems, while his brilliant 
Rtjlexiona frier U Cam a g&niral dc Vents (1710) 
won for him the friendly patrunago of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and the n(Tor of the presidency 
of the Berlin Academy. In philosophy his chief 
work whs the contributions made, in association 
with Didcjob, to the Diclioiumirc EncydopMiqne, 
and the teUmcnls dc Philtmphic (1750), in which 
lie discusses the principles mul methods of the 
principal bbiuhcoh. D'Alembert's religious 
viuws, expressed in the former work, brought 
down upon him the wrath of I lie Jesuits, ngnin.st 
whom also his essay entitled tfur /a Dentnidiun 
flea Jesuits (1705) was dime Led. For educa¬ 
tional philosophy, in the technical sense, his 
importance is less significant. Ilka psychology 
may he evaluated hy staling that he distin¬ 
guished the human faculties into memory, 
reason, autl imagination. Following out tills 
classification, which he considered true, lie 
arranged all sciences under three heads corre¬ 
sponding to this threefold division of mental 
phenomena, namely: history, which is the 
science of memory; philosophy, which is the 
science of reason; poetry, which is Lhe science 
of imagination. The arrangement is not 
without its suggestive utility, but it is based mi 
a false assumption. No science is tho prod¬ 
uct uf any one faculty to the exclusion of all 
others. In pedagogy his influence has been 
practically nil. Yet he was obi'imwly a true 
educator, uml did much, by bin independent 
nnd kindly clniractcr and bv the simplicity of 
his life, to set it true example to the pampered 
literati and hangers-on in the philosophical 
circles of liis day. His essays on literature and 
research were, moreover, a direct cniitribulion 
to the cause of tho freedom of study. (For. 
opp. p. 307.) 

Referenca: — 

BEimiAND. D'Alembert (Paris, 1BS00 
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DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX, 
N.S.— Founded in ISIS na Dnlhousio College, 
anil opened in 183H. University powers were 
obtained in 1HJI. Tho faculty of medicine whs 
organizml in JHOB, nnd merged into the Halifax 
Medical Col lope in 18715; the futility of scioneo 
whs Ural ovgnnized in 1874; a Behool of mineB 
wns opened in 1002; in 1000 the faculty of 
ciirI n perin g wna established, Students aro nd- 
miLicit oil passing the matriculation examina¬ 
tion Degrees tiro conferred in arts and science, 
music, law, medicine, surgery, and denial sur¬ 
gery. There arc fourteen professors and fnrty- 
onc lecturers. 

DALLAS COLLEGE AND LA CREOLE 
ACADEMY, DALLAS. ORE. — A coeduca¬ 
tional institution, founded in 1DO0 under Lho 
auspices of the Oregon Conference of the 
United Evangelical Church. A tjnce-ycnr 
academic department, collegiate, commercial, 
and musical counrcs are offered. Admission 
requirements represent about eight points of 
high sclinol work, Degrees fire coni erred in 
chiHsical, scientilic, elementary, nnd munkcnl 
courses. Tliero is a faculLy of eleven members. 

DAME SCHOOLS.—England. — Whether 
schools for young children kept by women existed 
in England before Llm Reformation is n c[UL*Htian 
that research has not ynL answered. It ih, how¬ 
ever, known that women acted as teachers, and 
mil only in nunnery schools, before the llefur- 
ination. In Dan Michel's Ai/cnliilc of hrnyl, 
wriilen in Lhc Kentish Dialect in 1310, Avjirico 
is called ff The nmystresso thet heth zuo greuLo 
hcoIc Llicl alI g Riiotli llirin vor Lo lycini ,J 
(K inly English Toxt Society's eel, O. D. 11. 
Morris, p. 3d), ami Llito phrase hIiuwh Limb a 
school conducted by a mistress was not an un¬ 
familiar notion. Mt. A. F. Loach ( Victoria 
County fliMory, Lincolnshire, Vol. II, p. 451) 
tjiioLcs an nil try in Die records of the Corpus 
UhrisLi Guild at Jlosloli in Lincolnshire Tor Lho 
year M04 which contains Lho phrase " Mnlildn. 
Maiellcct, achool mistress (jUajy^fra £coJarim) 
In IkiaLon. JP Mr. Leach considers that tho 
.sclmol in question could not have been the 
lliisLiin grammar school, as Lhc Chancellor of 
Lincoln, in whose hands Lhc appointment Lo tho 
grammar school lay, would not have licensed a 
wiimiin. The school probably was not Lho 
lJiiMiun graininiir hcIiogI, ami was nlmonL cer- 
luinly what we Hhouhl call a iliune Midi uni, hut 
it is clear that the chancellor of the dioceso 
could grant a woman a license Lu tench grammar. 
ThelVLiLiouor MOO (7 ami H Hen. I V, Hal. Part., 
Ill, fjNL Men A. Abram's AWnl tinglnml in 
(he Fijtvcnlh Ccidtfrift ». 182) asked Unit no 
mim nr woman should 11 exercise ascuiifl escolcs 
d'u.sHin hT.clo du doctrine" contrary lo lhc 
Established Church. This rather fniggONts that 
women might Leach in orthodox schools. Hut 
it in unwise to dogmatize on Hid question of me¬ 
dieval Dame Schools. Wo may go bo Car aa to 


say that they prohobly existed, though the Taut 
that girls went lu school (hoc 2 lien. IV, ^ 
15, MOD is no proof that there were school 
inistrcsscWj for it is known that secular pries Is 
taught little girls as well ns little hoys, oh in ilm 
caaeof Sir William IJiirljuur's private elementary 
achool in London (L'urly UJinnrery VrmciiinQx, 
H85). Tho early evidence for dninc scliouls 
after the lie forma linn is even more h caret! than 
for the earlier period, hut LI tin is clearly hecamic 
the mibjecL 1ms not been pur.sued. In facL, local 
Bimdl schools governed liy mistresses were plen¬ 
tiful enough in Elizabethan Limes. MulcimLor 
(fl.u.) seems to make this clear. IluL the tin me 
echoed did nob become common until Lhc absence 
ol belt or clirnicntnry fichimls in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century created an opening for these 
small private adventure schools. flhensLunc 
(1714-1703) described such a village school in 
the most decadent ncriod of English cducLilUm 
in Iuh poem The AV/ioof Mi air cun. In this poem 
ShciiFiLQiie co in in cm urn les hiH first teacher, an 
ancient dame, Sarah Lloyd : 

n In civnry villnai? mark'd wiili lilllo noire. 

1 hill hi wens I In In^ra. and lmnlly kumvn In frmiD, 
Them dwi'lla in luwly Bin d, itml niinui ullfrc, 

A iinumn ul (I, whom we ad n ml mi sinus iiuiiiq, 

Who IjoiihI a unruly liniu wilii hi re 1 1 Lu iwtii!, 

ff Learning's little tenement." lmd n board at 
the door to prevent the infants from straying. 
The dame tempers the liireh wiLli gingcrlircjnl 
and " sugared cakes," lIiuh rewarding goodiUHs 
iw well an naughtiness. Her metliml of leaching 
la shown liy Lhc billowing stanza: — 

11 Li. now ivIiIi sin Li' film uUith Imr cnininnnd I 
fCriHiniin Hi 15 mdiiiiH lo Llic?w! UisK k ri'piiir, 

Tlirir lifMikfl ul NlnLurc nmidl llicy laltri in Jmiid 
^Vliinli wilii imllucid horn brnumt n r( ) t 

To wive from fingers wet lliu Icllchi fair." 

The education given from this Limn on Tor more 
Limn a century m these schools was inslruction- 
nlly almost valueless. In Mr. lironghurn's 
speech in tho House of Commons nn Mar. 28, 
1820, ou the " Education of the Poor " (hcl 1 
Hansard. Vol. II, cols. 40, 80) he refers lo the 
dame schools, ,f where 53,000 were educated, 
or rather not educated, fur it amounted Lo no 
education at all, nincn the children were gener¬ 
ally sent loo young, nnd Lnkcn nwiiy just when 
they were competent Lo learn- Jin iidmilLed, 
nolwUliHlanding Unit Uichr dame Hebunb 
were lurirtL nsefiil, mi nnrumL nf the regularity 
and discipline they incnlniLed. , . . He 
nil Limp n Led that ilumc hcIiooIh would gel inLu 
heller hands, and lie lietler conducli'd. Due 
school of thill must interesting elans was IniL a 
short walk from the spot ou which lie then slmnl; 
nml ho lmd already cnlled Urn atteutiim of Mm 
House Lo it. . . . Hut if damn hcIhioIh were 
bolter regulated, and ndaplcil lu the example 
nf the tichmil in M r estminHLer, nml the example 
of Felleiiberg (q,v.) nml Lanark (see articles on 
Huciianan nnd ItnniiUT Owns), he ivmild not 
say that there would not he a pauper or crimi- 
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nal in England, bub he could say that Scotland 
or Switzerland would not have fewer Limn Eng¬ 
land, even in seaport towns,' 1 This tribute to 
the moral and religious influence of dame 
schools in 1S20 is worthy of notice. It must 
also be noted that some uf the elementary 
free schools were Tor tho Lime being dnmo 
schools. Tlius from 17to 17HD the Free 
School at Welbourn was taught by a woman, 
Mrs. llobgon, llow low were the salaries paid 
bo women at this Lime Tor teaching work is 
shown by this instance. She was paid per 
annum during the period 17SJM7B0 twelve 
guineas, a guinea a month (see Rogers's Ilulorp 
of Agriculture and Prices, ‘Yol. VII, Ft. i, pp. 
G23 (i), 525 (ii). Tho same work gives otner 
information ns to the payment of women 
teachers: Miss Poe on January, 1770, at Castle 
Howard was paid for one quarter's schooling, 
ten shillings and sixpence (ibid p. 517 (iii). 
There arc other cases (in 1755) when Leaching 
was paid ril rates varying from one to two shil¬ 
lings [i week. 

Throughout England Lhe institution existed 
in practically the same form uuLil very recent 
limeflj all-hough its plane bus now been taken lo a 
large extent by Lhe public infant schools. Tho 




A Lmuhin Diunu Krlwvtil < l K7Q), 


(loHcriplioii of lhe,se schools' in the Report of the 
Kdwciiiiumd Cmmimtm x LSfil, gives a detailed 
picture, many features of which have character¬ 
ized the diuiK! school throughout its entire exis¬ 
tence: " Dames’ schools lire very common both 
in Lhe country ami in towns. They arc Re- 
c|iieiilly little morn limn nurseries, in which the 
nurse collects the children uf iniiuy families into 
her own house instead oT attending upon Lhe 
children of some ono family. The General 
character or these schools is the same in every 
part of the country. Women arc always Llm 
teachers. They lire gonmilly advanced in life. 

< , , The dames’ schools arc apl Lu he 
close, crowded, and dirty, ' Tim usual scene 
of Lhesc schools/ says Mr. Winder, in reference 
to lloclichile, ' is jl eh tinge kitchen, in which Lhe 
mistress divides her lime, between Uev pupils and 
liur dnimudii! duties. The children a\l rmuul 
the room, often so thickly sLnweil as to occupy 
every available corner, and spend Lhe greater 
purl of their lime in knit Ling luul sewing. At 
intervals the mistress cnlb them up, one nr two 


at a time, and teaches the alphabet and easy 
words, the highest proficiency attained being 
the power of reading a little in the New Testa¬ 
ment/ In Plymouth and Devaunorb the ac¬ 
count given uf such schools is oven loss satisfac¬ 
tory. One of Mr, Cumin's in form ants says: 

1 The il nines most commonly htvvo only ono 
room for every purpose, and their scholars may 
often be scon siLting round tho sides of a four- 
jmst bed on low forms, tho sides of the bed form¬ 
ing a back lo the sent; sometimes on the Bides 
of tho bed. When the children are present, the 
atmosphere is always oppressive Lo me, and 
often, if I stnyin it for ten minutes without open¬ 
ing Lite window, it makes me sick. 1 'The 
room, 1 adds Mr. Cumin, from his own observa¬ 
tion, 1 is often so small that the children cannot 
stand in aacmicirclc round the teacher Indeed, 

I have seen the children as closely packed as 
birds in a nest, and tumbling ever each ether 
like puppies in a kennel/ " J. 13, Ch de M. 

America. — The damn school wnB trans¬ 
planted Lo America at the time of the coloniza¬ 
tion. But although the dnino schools undoubt¬ 
edly existed ill Massachusetts from tho earliest 
settlements, Lhe first dcfunlo mention of them ia 
found in Woburn, Mass., in 1073. One waa kept 
by fI Allen Convar's wifc, ,J another by ,r Joseph 
Wright's wife." In Concord in 1GH0 there wore 
“in every quarter of our town men and women 
that tench to read an d write English when parents 
can spare their children and others to go to 
them." In Cambridge “ for English our school 
dame is good wife Ilcnly/ 1 .Samuel So wall re¬ 
cords in his Diary in April, 11191: "This after¬ 
noon had Joseph to school Lo Capt. Townsend's 
mother, his cousin Jane accompanying him; 
carried Ilia horn book/' Mrs. Trivett and Mrs. 
Wooddell were dames in Boston during the 
second decade or the eighteenth century. 
The wife of Ebemszer Field, tho smith qC the 
town of North field, kept the first school in limb 
town during 1721. " She taught a class of 
young children at her own house, for twenty 
weeks of Lhe warm season.” Instruction was 
confined largely to the learning of tho A U C’n 
and the beginnings of reading, Tlio horn¬ 
book (ry.a.), so called by reason oT its construc¬ 
tion, wan widely used for this purpose. Those 
dames who received older pupils taught Idiom 
fi n in a imollor or primer. The rending matter 
was wholly religious or moral. Instruction in 
knitting was also sometimes given. It is said 
that the dames were usually engaged in kuilLing 
m\aowiii g during tlm Limn they were teaching, and 
lhat a rap of the thimble upon tho head nf a dis¬ 
orderly child was ono of the most favored 
methods nf discipline. IlmiMiliold duties or 
various sorts were also given alien Lion during 
It mil's of instruction. The Da me School was 
the primary school nf early New England, tho 
knowledge attained in it being n prerequisite to 
entrance to the Lown reading and writing, or 
gvftivimar school. There wore usually several 
dame schools in each town, situated at central 
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points of population. The difilnbutiun of ilnnic 
schools played i\ very large part in tin* creidiun 
of the idea of Llio moving school (f/.e,), During 
Lhe cightKPiiUi eculiiry aonm towns supported 
public ilnniis hcIiuuIh. The private dniuu 
sc I in u Is continued, however, uiUil Llio existence 
nf public nrinmry hcIiuiiIh became general during 
llio first hair of Liu; nineteenth century. Tile 
private primary school of Lhc present day 19 a 
development and perfection of the dame school. 

Sec Aucoahuns; Infant Sohoulaj ICinoeu- 
ciaiiten; Middle Ages, Education in; Win- 

KELSUlULEN. 
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TIiiuwk* E, E. JUaLoia 0/ Our Jlfickffa jfrJiDora. (Loo- 
iIijh, iuu:i.) 

Jo iinh on. Hi. I n o n . Qt d Tune .SWi 00/j and School If oaks, 
INew Yi.rk, IU01.) 

Muntmuiikncy, J, 1C, CS. UK- Miifc /nfrfpnip'on in 
Enuli&h Education. (C'liinhriduL 1 , IDIIJ.) 

L T l 1 UR 1111 a cr, If. The Ori'pin uf tha Muvina School, 
(Cnlumhlu Uiiiviwily. Ti-urlim 1 Cullufin UoiiLrilni- 
LiiiiiH In Kilni-uliuji, IUIJH.) 

Rc\\url 11/ f/iu VtmmiMiuM't'* appointed to enquire into 
iha State 0/ PoijJiinr Education in England, 1801 , 
Yill. I. 

A Union tirlinnl ul tin* Early NincLctmlli Cmilury 
In Kiili.'in. Miiw,. id iluflcrihull in lliu Athmlic Monthly 
fur Juiuutry, JNH 5 , 

DANA COLLEGE AND TRINITY SEM¬ 
INARY, DLAIR, NED. —A miei I it Cation 11 1 
imliLiiliui) ijwijdiI mid p|iurU<i1 by l,he Uuileil 
DuuMi Evangelical LiiLhitruu C’Imrch in Anier- 
ii'ii, Danish U used Inrgoly iu the theological 
In am lies ah the medium of instruction. Aca¬ 
demic, linllegiute, nui'imd, euniinumal, musical, 
and Lheulugind departments urn maintained. 
Only two years nf college Work are given, and 
Inored on aljoul right iiaifiUi of high xdincjl work. 
There lire ten pruftsHuits and one iiiHlnmlur on 
Lhe facLilly. 

DANA, JAMES DWIGHT (LSRi-lSDfj).— 
One of the founders uf the National Acudemy uf 
Science und the Amerieim Association for Lhu 
Advancement of Hiucmie (//a 1 ,) was graduated 
from Yale (hiliege in 18;flh lln was two yenm 
umlhrnialieul instructor id midshipmen in Die 
United States navy, and many years professor 
uf physical science ill Yule College. Author uf 
U'xlhuiikfi hi geology and mineralogy and uf 
ninny (illier mien lido works. W.H.M, 

DANCING. — Tim chi lien in u form nf liinvr- 
lnenl in which the ninlinii itself in Lhe idijecl id 
interest. Ilirt thus diffeieidiuleil rnnu all forms 
uf imiveiueiilrt which are miiplnynl for the ue- 
ruiiiplishineuL of some iirnclical aim, as well as 
from ilioso millions lhaL are rm|j)nyrd in piny 
where something 1ms to lie dime in order to win. 
1L is also difiVreul from those inn Linns li|<n 
yawning, Mr etching, walking, hupping, and 
Happing uf wings, which are done fur the sake 
oT lhe relief through change which they bring 
abo.it. The dance compensates for this luck 
of niutivn for its movements by two important 


means: Firat, through rhythm, n flufiiiiLufurm 
produced by means of reyuLtUun; bccouiI, 
through iinitaLioii and nssciciiitiun, us well as 
by dress, speech, and .sung, a cun ten Lund jjjemj- 
ing mu given to the form. While some lUiuiiuls, 
aueh as the bower bird, go tlinnigli movements 
ut the time uf muling said in resemble dancing, 
the rhythmic element iN mi nligliLly sustained 
LhnL it is mifu lu say Unit the 1 lance in pre¬ 
eminently a form uf inovemenL aNsm-inletl with 
In;in an intelligence. In fart, us the ilrvolnp- 
ment of the hand as a means fur Using tools laid 
a profound influence in developing man's intelli¬ 
gence, ao the rhythmical use of the body jio a 
moans of formal expression nuisl have a pro¬ 
found influence in duvduping lln; 01 ml id mini. 

It is Liiu.s not surprising In find n malum mul 
welkdevL'Iuped art of h elf-expression througli (In; 
dance, appearing at the cmiiiiietimnriit of lhe 
history of oil peoples, keeping its place, uh willi 
the Greeks, [if Lei 1 oilier mure highly organ i/rd 
forms of expression have been developed, Slill 
it is nut strange tlmt willi the development uf 
civilization the importance and Mgnilimnrr of 
llm donee Mi 1111 Id gradually diminish. It would 
be bard fur a modern man Lu appreciate lhe 
feeling of the Indian, who is quoted as saying 
Hint lie did mil think Lhc while nuiu could have 
a religion because lie had mi dance. With lhu 
develop men L of oilier funiH uf artistic expres* 
Dion, mid Hie living under iirlifiriui rondiLions 
limb civilized life requires, Lhe dunce Iiilh iiiiL 
only InsL much nf its nrLislie significauce, Imt it 
has become debased in many ruses mid rm- 
plnyeil fur umvorlby eurls. Among llm Turks, 
for instance, the true? believer would consider 
it a disgrace to take part in a dance, 1ml In- has 
na objection lu (lie hiring uf men wlm make 11 
profession nf dressing up like women ami danc¬ 
ing. In Christian countries, them is 110 L only u 
tendency noL Ln recognize dancing as n Irgili- 
nuiLnfurm of artistic impression, hut to emisidiT 
it riither a frivipluusi paslitne. That Hu; de¬ 
generate and unwholesome forms of ilaneing 
Llmt prevail su largely in eivilized eiuiuLries 
justify ibis feeling euiinnt Im driiierl, at lhe same 
time there is distinct evidence of a widespread 
movement in which lln* ullilmie Inwards danc¬ 
ing is undergoing a radical I'hango, The dunce 
is being iuterpiTled tlirmigh llie motives of 
iriiuilive peojde, mill lemgiiizeil as a sulilh; 
urni ofurlislie expression, 

With this change, lhe employment of (lie 
tlmp’u as a hit) mid aytiviLy is rapidly growing. 
It is Iming recognized (hat musical nliiUty 
nnd lhe variims forms uf plnslie ml, us well vlh 
langmigi', require not indy simie imhiral uiili- 
Lmle, Jail nnisidejalile Irniniiqr, before Joey 
rail lien line nclrfjtiiilu mediums nf expn*ssinii. 
The child has in hishinly, like llm | iriiuilive man, 
the fully dcvi'liipril menus of self-expression, 
which iienls hut-;tslight nmum 1 1 uf guidunre anil 
rhyLliniic orgaiiizatiou In become an extremely 
olTeclive means of self-expression. Thai this 
iimv treatment uf tho danuo shuuM pre.sent con- 
LS 
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aiderable variety bnLit ns to motive mul method 
would be cxpccLed. These could be character¬ 
ized under three mum heads, gradually chang¬ 
ing iuLri Nidi uLliirr. In llm lir.sl, the cmpliiuris 
being placed largely mi physical skill and pre¬ 
cision, inLelleelu.il qualities arc emphasized, 
.Strength and endurance arc developed in llm 
second. The a Lory-Lei ling social side becomes 
prominent, and tin; dance presents fairly well- 
developed imitations of social activities, such ns 
games and occupations. In the third, the bald 
imitations and ideas are replaced by symbolic 
movements, and the emphasis is placed on grace 
?«f body and movement. Such work as that 
limghL by Jacques Dalcroze or the ConscrvaLoi’y 
of Geneva, luul that which ia illustrated by 
Isadora Duncan, both represent this lasL type. 

In scIiuoIh, those dances conceived ns physical 
exercises ruciuirc iirccision in movement with 
no elm raid eristic, except that they arc done to 
music. They represent Lbe lirst type. While 
nob many schools employ folk dances with Llio 
iiiLmdilctiun of jumping rupu and moveinonta 
with balls, Imntlkcrcliiefy, and wands, those 
that do illusLraLc the seen ml Lypc. The dance 
represented by tin* third typo*is that in which 
body, mind, and spiriL all uniLe through rhyth¬ 
mically cuurdiimleil rurnia as a means of self- 
cxpressimi. In this broad light, its value In¬ 
ward self, school dancing might be considered 
the must important of the child's activities. The 
rapid development of school dancing both on 
the Continent and in this cuuntry bears testi¬ 
mony Lo the growing importance of Liu: subject. 

A recent development id dancing in educa¬ 
tion is the introduction uf folk dances from 
different countries in the physical training 
curriculum. The impeLus for Llii.i new move¬ 
ment rainc in lOOn from the organization of the 
Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League (tf.u.), of New York City Schools, for Llio 
purpose uf providing recreative physical activ¬ 
ities for the girls in the New York public schools 
by Dr. L. it. Gtilick. The athletic activities 
previously organized for the boys wore not 
considered suitable for girls, and classes in 
folk dancing were organized for them. This 
report fill the principles that determine the 
educational value of the dances is as follows; 
" A sLmly of the various dances used by the 
peoples in the different parts of the world 
quickly revealed the fact that n large number of 
these dances were not Hiiited to the objects 
.sought by the direrturn of Urn Girls' Branch. 
In sunn* of the dunces, for example, but few 
Individuals urn dancing i\L a Lime, Lhc rest re¬ 
maining nLillp thus involving a waste of Limp. 
All excellent example of this is the Virginia 
llcel, known also ns .Sir Roger tic Coverlcy, 
n dance interesting in itself, excellent from tho 
social standpoint, but lacking from the stand¬ 
point of physical exercise. Therefore, one of 
the first principles of selection was the picking 
out of those dances in which most of the indi¬ 
viduals are active moat of the time. Then 


ngnin some of the folk dances require for 
their performance more space tlmn is commonly 
available in the gymnasium, the school base¬ 
men L, or the schoolyard. Thus space, ;:,i well 
ns time considerations, are involved in the 
selection of each dance. Those dunces arc 
chosen which can lie done by the largest number 
in the most limited space. 

As far as possible dances have been selected 
which involve largo mo vein cuts of Lhc body, 
arms, and limbs. This at mice removes from 
the possibility of use such a large group of 
dances na that represented predominantly by 
the dances from Java, in which much uf the 
work and .symbolism is done by the forearm 
and wrist. Another consideration is tlmt Lhc 
postures involved in the dances shall ho graceful 
and such as do not tend in any way to Llio form¬ 
ing of habits of movement or posture which arc 
disadvantageous from the standpoint of healLh. 
As an illustration nr the dances that liavc been 
avoided on this score may he cited those Indian 
dances in which fur n considerable portion of the 
time the body is bout forward, Lhc individual 
dancing with hent knees and in u crouching 
position. While it bus not been possible to 
avoid these positions altogether, no dances have 
been selected in which these postures are pre¬ 
dominant. Another must important consitlera- 
tian is that the dances shall )jd sufficiently simple, 
so that the children can learn them without 
an undue amount of training. It has also been 
found necessary to avoid using a large number 
of Talk dances because of their unsuitability 
from the cmoLianal standpoint. For example, 
the love dances of tho East, however beneficial 
they may be from tho standpoint of the bodily 
movements involved, arc entirely unsuiLcd from 
the standpoint of their emotional content and 
their relation Lo the morals of our civilization. 
It will thus be seen LliuL the range or available 
folk dances meeting these various conditions is 
comparatively small. While the Girls’ Branch 
tcnclics folk dancing, it is not by any means an 
indiscriminate teaching of all the folk dances of 
all peoples. The work consists only in the 
teaching of those folk dances which meet physio¬ 
logical, moral, and social conditions, 

In considering these various questions, the 
dangers of dancing, it is believed, have been 
largely mot. It is recognized that there are 
many people who are not only fearful of done- 
ingj but who see in it genuine evil. That lo 
winch these people object is also objected to by 
those who have lhc management of tho Girld 1 
Branch. The experience of the last four years 
indicates clearly that the joyous freedom of these 
dances which arc suitable from the various stand¬ 
points mentioned tends lo minimize niLlicr Lhan 
to increase the dangers tlmt were anticipated 
from the start. The attractiveness of the 
dance Imll hns been lessoned for those who can 
have in school the beautiful Old World folk 
dances. Another and entirely different aspect 
of Lhc case is also important. The parents of 
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the children, as Llicy come lo sclinul ami hcr 
their children inking purl in llio.se dunces of the 
various racwi, Imvu conic to fed that thcro arc 
Lies between themselves and their own children 
mid the historic punt of their own peoples, which 
formerly Imd been lucking. The children, nn the 
other Jiund, who me doing Liu; dances which 
Limit' ymciMilH licCare ihmn linvo dime us duldieu 
and ah ynung people, coming to understand 
mi iuc tiling uf llie inclining of thane dances, 
have luul Lheir nuce.stnd history interpreted lu 
them in a wny whinh it is hardly possible to 
ftmimplinli liy any ullinr iupiuih. Those dances 
coiiHtiLuUf a mtl tic between Llie old ami the new, 
The cmisei’viLtivc tmiUncnt LhaL has Ijcch 
given those folk dunces lms resulted in ail almost 
mi Lire illi.Hence of tlmL erilicisin which in -ho com¬ 
monly irnttle against dancing. U was expected 
when fnlk dancing was umleiUken hy Liu: (inis' 
Jiruneh tlmL there would he a considerable lindy 
of conscientious people who would smiounly oh- 
jeot Lo it. lint when the lmsis uf aclccthm of 
ihu dances was seen and the Tael was realized 
tlmL the dancing was Lied up wiLh the school 
and home life, tlmt Llie dunces were selccLoti 
with reference to their suitability from the 
moral and social, as well us the physiological, 
standpoint, tin; critics have not merely re- 
finiiied from criticizing, hut Lhev have joined 
those who were in support of the movcinuiit. 
Dancing, like every other form of art, him 
its possibilities of [liingoi 1 .' 1 [Umllliful Art uf 
Pnneinji, pp. jJN-TJ.) The guidnncu of Lhia 
movement in its early stages in New York in 
ku uuukudly auncwaCvil a way him hm\ due iu\t 
only to the wisdom nr the Hoard of Directors of 
the llirls’ branch, ImL liIho tu Llie fact tlmL llie,so 
directors were ladies of such Hlanding in Lho 
community ns to warrant confidence that wluib 
Lhey would advocate would lie thoroughly judi¬ 
cious and conservative. Tlmt bilk dances are 
ultractive In girls is shown liy the growth uf 
these voluntary classes; the first year there were 
200 girls enrolled, Llie second year over 300(1, llui 
third year over 7000, and this year uliouL HO,000. 
The liiunher of girls participating was limited 
hy the number of Lcachcra available, for many 
more girls wan Led to join, ImL could not he ar- 
comnuidatcd. As a result of the remark n hi a 
success achieved hy these voluntary chiasm, in¬ 
struction in fnlk dunces Jins henn adopted ns n, 
purl of the physical training work in the high 
and clciiientnry schools fur girls of New Yolk 
(lily. The movement is growing rapidly, as 
evidenced hy the iuLrnduelinn of instruction in 
folk dancing in all Hie normal Hclmols and 
Hummer hcIujuIh of physical mUuuiliuii, in play¬ 
grounds, and in many schools; and also hy the 
publication of aeveral liuokn on the Hulijcet, 
Modal ilnneing occupies a vor,v small ill ace in the 
educational iHirrieuluni. It in tauglit in many 
nehunln and cullcgvH fur girls beciurafc the 
present social customs rorpiiro that every girl 
should possess this accomplishment. Other 
forms of dancing, such aa nntioiml dances and 


pantomime dancing, have u ear Lain educational 
value, hut Lhey have not aa yet received much 
considerulicm in education. 

(MI. V. and Q.L.M. 

•See Diu.ua and Education; Festivals, 
iSuimnLs. 

Rofcrnncou: — 

llEangmhT, Nils. Cl III Mtrtilisk J’idk ]lnnro, (Nt<w 
York, PJlIM 

lliliiMfc, M. f (writii:hiv dm 'Fumes in Deuhtch- 

fow i. (1 > r ■ 1117. i H, IHHO.J 

llnuwtr, JtjhUi'iUNU. The Murrin Dnncm. (Nnw York, 
MllllM 

num:iir,N.u. ( Fi.nuiir.Tii. Fttlk Dntirea nwf Sinai no 
(rttmnt. (Nit w York. 11110.) 

(Tiiamcthn, f.\ Waiiij. 77ir Fnlk /Jririrre Uauk. (Now 
York, 1NDSI.J 

CiiAwnnup, ( •aiiijmsh. Fnlk Dances and Games, (New 
York, llKJS.) 

Cl iiMMk. Amite Ii. Ihrliimnru r if FirilUh Folk-Lure. 
Yob. I uitrl If, Tmditinuni (James- (Limilon, 

JhWL) 

(rULff'K. L. I[. The IMrilftil Jrl a/ IhinrinQ. (Nrw 
York. IN 10.) 

IIanwim, l.uiA r.. p aud ('ll 11.11 AM1TI1, Lmsua \V. A TrrmB- 
tniiun uf Gic Ilatuihtmk uf brinish i'ulk .Svciciy, 
Danish Fnlk iJntia: Manic, (l'uh. hy Dmiiali Fnlk 
I)alien Kficiely. 

IT INMAN, Mauy WiiuiJ. (Jymwistic Dnnrino. (ChirnKo, 
min.) 

Uofkil, Maui II. CltiUlreti'a Singing f/riincu. 

Fujiular Folk Dane rn and fjamt s, (f •liiriiKn, 11107.) 
Kimminh. C}. T. fwiitbl uf Flat/ Honk i *f Festival und 
Drtticc. (Duidnuj 

HiIAIII', Cki ii. J. mid Mai Ii.waink, If. C. Alarru tJnncn 
Train, i’nrl i I jmil IL. (Ni*w York, 111 10.) 

ZuiiN, FiiliiiKimrK A. A Grammar uf H ic .Irl r///>aMCiVjfl. 
(JhiHlmi, 1 IIU. p j.) 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. Italian pilot and 
Holmlnr, huni in Klunmce in lUlhj. We have 
liltle iiifunuAlinu in regard to lim life; Ive lm- 
cumc involved in the political ntrugglcs of his 
native town, from which lie wan exiled in 11102 
and wandered aland Italy " like a ship witliouL 
sail or helm, driven liy Llie winds tlmL grievous 
poverty exhales," until death overtook him in 
lluvcium in lil'il. lie was Ihnnmghly versed 
in tliu pliilu.Hiipliy and Hcience of his ago and was 
familiar wiLh the wriLings of Arislutle and the 
better known among the ancient LaLin uutlmrs. 
Charles ElinL Norton has well said tlmL "Dante 
was burn a student, as he was horn a noet, and 
had lie never wriLton a single poem, lie would 
still have been famous ns the most profound 
scholar of his times. Fur as he surpassed his 
con temporaries in poetry, he was no jess Lliuir 
superior in llie depth ami extent uf his knowl¬ 
edge." His Cuimtuniiti is a very complete pn- 
csLie and allegorical exposition (if the medieval 
HcluiliiHlie \\ , t:Winitrhniitti\o l and deserves careful 
study us mudi. From the .standpoint id edu¬ 
cation liin !Uih<iw:t (It Ctnivilu m* (!tnivii}iti) \n 
of especial inlerest. It reprcseuU the begin¬ 
nings of a ileinociiumiLiim mid pupulnri/.iiig of 
scientific knowhulge, laLlier alien Lo the earlier 
period, which has developed in rccmit times into 
nur uuivcmLy extension and iunumendile other 
plans for bringing scienee and litemVnre within 
the range id Llmse who are cut off from regular 
academic pursuits. The Ih\nq\uil opens with 
Aristotle's dictum that " all men by nature de- 
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siro to know 1 '; hut, ns Danto observes, a groat 

K art of mankind in bereft of the ail vantages of 
nowlcdge either by incapacity or by tho pre¬ 
occupations and duties of domestic or political 
life, To those who might Jearn if they but had 
Lho chance lie freely ami generously brings such 
knowlcdga as he himself Inis been able Lo gain, 
carefully adapting it to > their needs. The 
form he adopts is fantastic— a commentary 
on fourteen odes, which he bail earlier written, 
which he proposes to explain in their literal, 
moral, and allegorical senses. He first acts forth 
n long argument in defense of tho us a oT Italian 
instead of the Latin, which would have been 
more natural where a commentary was in ques¬ 
tion. Latin, lie declares, is commonly acquired 
mainly with a hope uf worldly gain; while good¬ 
ness of mind is Lo lie found chiefly among the 
" unlettered," that in lo say, those who know 
only their mother tongue. Among these aro 
u princes, barons, and knights, and many other 
noble folk, not only men but women." The 
work, which contains many interesting sugges¬ 
tions of Dante's range of knowledge and ac¬ 
quaintance with the Latin writers, was never 
completed. Only three of the friurLecn odes are 
cum men ted upon, and it may well be that 
the autiiur was dissatisfied with tho spirit nncl 
highly artificial character of the enterprise or 
Llinl no became engrossed in liia groat poem, 
Danto prepared a special treaLiso on tho 
mother tongue, Dc Vnlqnri Eloqucntia, in Latin 
which shows a re in ark able understanding of 
the several Romance longues with which ho 
was familiar ami their relation to the Latin, 
Ho laid, in a way, the foundation of modern 
comparative philology. In his Dc Monarchia. 
ho attempts lo establish tho normal ami rightful 
unity of human government, as illustrated by 
the Roman Empire. He had none of Lho pessi¬ 
mism of Putrnrch uml the I a tor Humanists, 
but thought of the world's history as a divino 
drama upun which Lho curtain had not ycb 
fallen. Rome was as consecrated ns Judea, 
Tor when David was bom Homo was born: 
11 Whereby the divino election of tho Roman 
Empire is manifest enough; to-wit by the 
birth of tho holy city being at the same time as 
the root oT the family of Mary,” In a liltlo 
treatise, A qua cl Terra, commonly attributed to 
Dante, the author explains certain phenomena 
due lo tlm sphericity of the carLli, and tho 
pamphlet may properly be reckoned with tho 
/Jfim/ifei as a contribution to popular science. 
Diiulu was slid eumph'lely under the dominion 
or ArisloLliij Lhe rhUuaoplur'H words arc 11 tho 
supreme and most lofty authority 11 ; lie is " tho 
master aiul artificer Llm.ii has explained tho 
goal or human life"; 11 tlui master and leader 
til human reason.” Edward Moore has col¬ 
lided ami tabulated all of Dante's references Lo 
classical authors, and iL is clear that ho was 
familiar with practically the whole range of 
Aristotle's encyclopedic writings in the Latin 
versions then available. J, II. R. 


Referancea : — 

A blbllogrjipliy pf Lhq Ihern-lura relating [q Dauto 
would bo well niuli interminable, tfuffirn it to nay bero 
that llin Chijoiulon 1'roBa, Oxford, linn puI>UnIiimI mi ud- 
mirnhln nilitirm of bin enmpIcLo llnlimi mid J.iilin work*, 
ixlltcul by Edward Mon re, whoso Xtutlica iu Dante (pirn l 
ficrlii« 1( lNU7) Ih very useful. The hwt tmasluHun of Llm 
Ciiiwivio in Hint of WieknlRnrl, in Tho Temple C.’liiSHirii, 
with [idmJrnble iiiilrn, Cliurlna KlinL Nnrlou Jina fdvcu 
no a prusB ironfall mi, with a few no l pa, nf Llui t'pui- 
mwfin ami of Lho Vitn A^irnnif I\ J, Churnli Inn* Lrnn#- 
Ijitcil Uiu Dc affmnrdiui (IH7U), anil A. J, F, Iluwnlj lliu 
Da Vulgari Dluquentia (1UI)U). 

DARBY, JOHN (1301-1S77), — An auLhor 
of toxLbooks in scicticc ; was graduated from 
Williams College in 1831; and was for many 
years ins true tor of science in secondary schools 
and collegiate institutions in the South. He 
was Tor u time professor in Williams College. 
InLer in the Eastern Alabama College, ami 
from 1801) to 1375 president of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. Ills textbooks on botany 
and chemistry wero widely used. W. S. JVI. 

DARK AGES, THE. — See Miudlk Ages, 
Education in. 

DARK-AND-LIGHT WORK,— TliQ struc¬ 
tural elements in the space arts aro Lino, Dork- 
nnd-Liglit. ami Color. The term ff Dark-aml- 
Lighfc work ” is applied to exercises in tone and 
values ; to a sLudy of fine relations of tone. 
In a progressive system of structural art study, 
ono would begin with composition in two 
values, following with three values, and finally 
wiLh many values, or work in full tone. 

See AnT in the Scudolb ; Art, Methodb or 
Teaching ; Design, etc. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, 
N. H. — The ouLgrowth of Moor'a Indian Cluir- 
ity School, opened by Rev, Eleanor Wlicclock at 
Lebanon, Conn,, in 1754. A sum of £10,000 
was collected in Great Britain and placed in 
trust. With the endowment Dr. Wliceleck 
decided to extend the sphere of his work and to 
admit English Btudents. The institution was 
moved to Hanover in 1785, a choice determined 
by tho In cation of the town as a center ami the 
probability of securing a charter. In the cliin¬ 
ter the name of Dartmouth College was adopLeil 
ns a compliment to Lord Dartmouth, who was 
head of the Board oT Trustees in England and 
took a great interest in the institution. Dr. 
Wheelnck was the first president, with Mr. 1 hi- 
anlcel Woodward m hia associate. Ah tho work 
of educating Indians gradually disappeared 
from tho program, Moor's Indian Charity School 
became a HeparaLc institution when tho college 
was founded, and was maintained up to 18III. 
Tho support which came from England was 
withdrawn. A further difficulty was the 
Htrugglo between the trustees of tho college and 
the alnfco for the control of tho institution, 
decided in 1810 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in favor of the trustees. (See 
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liAHTMUUTU f’nu.KiiK f'.\ hl) In L7US u niediral 
ueliuul iviw ifHliU)linlu'il ami in muliT llm knmrnl 
cmurnl of llit? IriiHli-fH of I In? i’iiHi'ku wliirli 
gmiils llii! degrees. la 1-SD7 tin? t'limitler 
iScliunl nf Science anil Arts wan established, mill 
in IsiiM linniiiu* an iiiLimalu pari nf llm rullrge 
um tin* rintndiT fVmnlilie Cnurse. (rim Tmi- 
Mi’vi. Kum'.vnnN.) Tim Tlinyii* .Sclinul nf 
llhpiin liiiK was rslnhlishod in ISli", mill whilu 
ilH funds hii* in charge nf llie InisLccH uf thu 
college, iIti |*i>iia > riil nlTiiiw an: numugcd liy u close 
I'liipnialiiiii nf overseers. Tin? imsiccs also 
muiiage Um Alima Tuck NHuuil nf Ailniinisliu- 
linu ami Final tee, established in JINK) In provide 
1‘niirscH in niuiini’i'i'ial I'lliii'iiliuii (7.1;,). 

(,'iiudidales fur In Urn college must 

Perim? credit fur fimrlrru mid a 1 ml 1 mills; oT 
lltrsc four mills sin- clrrlivu in llm nine uf ramli- 
dalrs fur llu* A.II. degree, mul live units in llm 
nisi* uf Candida U*s ruv llie II.S. degree. Thu 
eximriiiaUrm of Um rullege KuLriinrr I'Nanima- 
i Lun J limn I in accepted, um Wrllun nilillralr.sfrnin 
111 *pamLury schools which have I ii‘cm n| >iivi»\ uil 
iy tin* college. Fur I'hlninn; In llm Durluumlh 
Medical Mehmil riuididnlcs must linvn cniliplelril 
two vi‘Jim nf 1 -J1)Irgi; work, ThcTliuwr .School 
offers a Uvu-ycur mm'se in engineering, which 
may In; caLeml lipuii in llu* unitin' yeui', tI iii.h 
making u livu-yi'ur course in all. Tin? ivipiiiv- 
Hu-iiIh in llu? Auiiih Turk Nclmul nrc siniilni-. 
Tin* 1'iirnlluu‘iil fur III10-11)11 wan J'iHlJ, includ¬ 
ing I ID* 1 !students in llm college; II in Urn nud- 

ieal school; l-l in llu 1 Thuycr tfcl.. Ml in llm 

Turk Siduiul. Tin* family uf llu? college iduur 
nuisislM of hvility-fimr professors, Lwi'iily-fimr 
iisHiMiiiiiL ] 1 mksHms, mul twenty-three iiiMimi 1 - 
lurs. Krucst Fnx Nichols, D.tiu.j LL.!)., is llm 
president. 

HoloroiicoB: — 

Sisjujiiv, T. H. Dnrhunuth CnlltffCt It m Farnvlcrs and 
i (4 fihvlvrrrjt. (f lunrnrl. Mum., llJUH.) 

Smith, It. I 1 . IliHUiry uf Ihtritnouth Vollrat, (XIueluiij 
ls7*0 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE. — A 
rruiNf viii’Jnx in United Slides runsLiluliiiiud law, 
jifi’celiuj? nut uni}- college jid ini nisi hi lion, but 
aisn imliiHii'iikl ami mimm-mal covpnrnlioiirf. 
DaUmmilh rnllegn f (y.fO linil rciuUvnl 11 
rliurlcr frmu llm Ihilish governor in 171111, ami 
held t’nnsidrndile prupiTly, in \rliirli uddiiiunH 
Whit made hnlh liy Urn hIuLi? nf Nmv lluiiip- 
aliiiT mid llm slain uf VerimniL Tin* I'xmtlivo 
fimelimiH wen? exeri'isnl liy n Ihmrd nf TruaLrrrf 
whirli was Helf-ni-rin'liniiiini. In IS 111 llm 
f uivui'iuii 1 nf \'i*w Iliiui]! ihire ineilnl llu* 
hiru In umnnl Llu? rlimler nf llm rnlleai? 1111 llm 
umiiml* Unit lliu slnle Jim! niude rniilrilmliniH 
in iM funds, IhuL llu? I'nllrgi* wiih llm leading 
luarnril insLituLuiu uf llnj nluin, llml Llu? exisliiiK 
cliarlur cimlainrd priiuiplrs rniiKi*iilnl In mun- 
1 trnliy in llm uoiistitnLnm uf Hie Hounl nf Tnin- 
U't's, mul Unit a reform in ncruiirlniitic triili llte 
spirit and Riiuiua of free Rovurninout should iio 
made. Accordingly a law was passed by which 


llu* Clnvcmor mid I 'miiu il were eiupmv.ai il L., 
appoint n Mtmnl nf UviTsimrs, mid llu* liuvmun 1 
Lu u|jpninl ideven aiMiliuiiul lriisl.i , i , .T. Tint 
lillu nr llu? iiiHliluliiiii was lu In? elmngrrl lu 
University, Tim ulil Ii'iikIit* wen? tiui nni- 
Hiilli'd in llu; HiiiLler, und refnsnl in unvpl, the 
iiineiidiiiK law, ulllimialt in piiiu i|de llh*y weiu 
mil n]ijMisi'il In Husrr ninimrlinn wiili Uu-slah*. 
Aui a nriliU||ly fill’ 11 tilin' Un? Iwn In idles, |.ln* uni- 
viTsily and lin 1 1'liUi’Hi'j sluml si«lo liy side. 'J’lu' 
nilletfi! Imslei-H, hnwevn 1 , (n ini^lil 1111 net inn 
imuinsl Llm ullieers nf llm new liuiird r.ir llm 
rmivrry nf |irn|irrly whieh hud I urn 
Thu case was eanh'il lo Hit? smin ine hnn-|. nf 
Xi'\v Humpsliire, wliirh ileeidnl ai'ain^l. llu* 
ruf/e^e. fl was rlrhTJiiim?i( <n mrry Um mailer 
Lu llu? Siipn'iiH! ('uili’L uf llm Uuiled Slap s, 
and it Wjih Lrird hernre Um full emirl nf M'Vi'h 
jilsliees. A]iarl friiui ils le^al iiiipmlanee llm 
nisn is nnlahln fur llm arminmnis nf Duiiirl 
^VelishT mi hr-li:ilf nf llm pl.iinlilTs. Tim drei- 
huh nf llm nnirl wiih issued in LMh wilii H:v 
imnmiimjil uf a\\ lin* juslii-es hm mm. Tin? 
arts uf llm New Ilunipsliiiv li^isluhiie win* 
tlri'lnred lilii-nuslilulinilid anil vuii[; llm ndhge 
wjis Imhl Lu lie 11 iirivjili* jnnl md a pulilir nirpu- 
ralimi, 1 IniL had lueu rrealeil hy a elmrler 
Klunlnl Lu llu? Inisli-es mul Llmir sili’iessnis, 
The dreisiiin was iiased nil Un* i-iiii^iliiliniiid 
ill i‘|[iralinu LhaL “uu slah* shrill pass any . . , 
Jaw impairing llm nhliaalinu id nmlifiels." 
M’llis 1 ‘jimi' nm’esiTiiril.V In all elassi-s nf I'hru'li-n-iI 

iiistihiliuiiH against Hiah* .. . Tin? 

fniiiuli r lu lliin iiiHlam'e had aimed in mtiiiv llm 
fl'i'iidnin iif llm nillepe fvuni lueal ilileiTerenn? 
and niiKrnl, mul this |mrpnse was upheld legally. 
The riglds of private and nirpnrale prujiriiy 
were Hifi'gnanled. 

Rahroneca: — 
jVrii’ If run iVff lirjwrtH. 

Kknt.J, Cumuli Hfttru.n uu .[miTifViii Liur, Vnl. I. (llree 

Illll. IK\|.) 

MnMif.Kv, J. M. Jifirtmonth (.'uttrfjr t’nnsrit. (Hi. Louis. 

JsTtJ.j 

Smith, 1|. p, Jlihfnrjt of liarinnmth f\ittcQC. tHinlmi, 

lh 7 s.) 

SriJliV, . 1 . (‘tutuiiniltirir* un f'nii.ifilrffn 1,1/1/ I^nr nf //■,• 

United \’/>]. J. (JImilojj, 

DARWIN, CHARLES.—Hum ul Shiewslmry 
dll l'eh. Ill, 1 Still, ami died ill llnwn all Apr. Ill, 
ISS‘L His faUnT was Jlnheri. IVsuimj Darwin, 
a siim'H*hil jiliysichm (177U l^lsi; his giand- 
ruUmr was Erasmus Darwin, wiili vvlimu he 
Inn( umny iiieuhil trail i in rmnimm. Ilia early 
selimd days (lNI.s I^M.’n wiv f p *ul al llr, 

Ihiller’s eel I al SlnewUuuv. K.ru al lids 

nirly age Ins lush* for uahiiid lii.-l-n'V mul ml- 
[ei'lliill sliiiWeil 11 Hid f. I f f.i Work in Mil; srlinuj, 
lii'ing ehiefly elassiriil, was ilFinsI 'ful hi him. 
and in Orluher, 1ML”, liis ful In r irinnved him 
and sent him lu Fdiuluiruh Univi i -hy in begin 
Hit 1 windy uf uirdieine. Tim work ul KdinliUi gh 
was mil imjrjyml liv Darwin, fie heenme fust 
frieuda, lio\vcvt?r p with older universily men, who 
encouraged him in Llm aLudy of geology rmd 
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zniilogy. While lliertij lie prepared and read one 
nr two zoillngicul pupur* liufurts lhe Phniun So¬ 
ciety, After spending twn yearn uL Udiiilmrgli, 
it became evident to Durwiu tlnil Llui life of n 
|iliy^ii. a imi would In? distasteful Lo Inin, and his 
fntlier pruposed Unit lu? should becuino n clergy¬ 
man. Ihs went ttj (hnnb ridge in 1S'2H lo begiu 
work upon liis H.A. degree, and punned liin i-xuin- 
iiiiitiniiH fin' it in IHiU. During kin stay at 
('ambiJilgu, JianL Kdiiiljingb, he gut must enjoy¬ 
ment from his iiiiliirnlisL work (especially in Lhu 
eolleciinu id henlliH), and in hunLing and fishing. 
Hr Jijmsclf .say.H that libs Lime wim sadly waited 
in both institutions. Ili.H five-yuur trip with 
(.'upUiin Kiu-Iluy as iniluralist on htiurcl lha 
litftfjii: (In;jI— iN.JJl) pave Urn /irst prmmuriml 
impetus toward il HcientiliR eureer, and fur¬ 
nished him with mi niiormims amount uf znolng- 
ieal and geological muteriul. Iivm befui'e his 
Mum from Hum trip, ho was well ein harked 
upon liis scientific rareer, Iu lS:jl) Darwin mar¬ 
ried his rnusin, I'hiinui Wedgwood, and in IS 12 
lie MetLli'il at Down, at wliieli plum must uf hia 
writing and scientific lubms were dune. A lurgo 
part uf his Lime wus spent in publishing the ru- 
mills, geological ami biological, of liis trip in Lhc 
liftiltlu. In J8*l[l lie began Inn lnlinrmufl work 
upon Him (!iriipi*d'm p which ueuupieil him 
right yours. I'iVrn an fur hack uh 18HN (the 
dale of liis reading MnlLhus mi Vopuhliun), 
liuwrver, liis mind luul begun Lu work upon LIils 
problem?! rmincelnd with descent. From Limb 
linn? i in ill the uijpruniJU'ij of lhe Orif/in of 
Spruit’* in 18.10, liin mind was never wholly freo 
from these problems’. Notwithstanding tJie 
ill health whir It flrUideil liis lvlmln adult Jifi*, 
Darwin wasn prolific writer, and published upon 
ii wide series id topics. liis best known works 
ui’o, .1 Nnittrf dint* it \ r uijngc Ant it tut lh\$ 1 Vorltl t 
The jS’/nrclaru rind Dixlribuliuii of Coral lie if x. 
The Orifjin of Kpccivn \nj Mean* of Natural 
AVYcrfuni, Thr f)tuir.cnl uf A/’kii, Ihmilwuitl fc’x- 
jircimiuns af ilfrin find U\c Lower Auurnifs, 

In roinuum with Krasnm-s Darwin and with 
Lamarck (i/.e.), Charles Darwin believed in 
descent; Unit is, that the complex h peril's liuvo 
descended from less complex tipecicn. lie, how¬ 
ever, was the first binlogiHt lu ndvniiRU ii clear 
mill logical liypolhcsis id the mueluinisni of 
ilescenl, which was at Lhu sumo lime Hiijinurled 
by an enormous ihuhh id observed biological 
dala. His (iliservutions in systematic zoology 
gave liiiii lhe HtnrJnig point for Hs theory. 
When lIn? individual members uf any given 
species ure exuiuined, they «lmw nuiiicrnuH in- 
ilelinile slight peculiarities whicli (?mnub lie nc- 
eminU'd fur hy iulierilnnee hum either parent, 
liar from any reunite ancestor. Tlml these slight 
peculiarities wen? heritable was supposed by 
Darwin Lu lie a fuel of everyday nli.scmiLiun. A 
second point in liis theory is given wheiMVC con¬ 
sider the fuel that organisms, regardless of tins 
mode id the reproductive process, multiply in a 
geometric ratio. Thin leads logically lu the con- 
elusion that in a short time food ami actual 


h to.nding room would soou he Impossildc to oh- 
Laui, unless some chocking proceaa occurred (Lhe 
doetriue af MuKIuih). Actual observation, how¬ 
ever, shows that the number nf any given sjiccica 
mnains approximately iho same in any given 
lueullly. ^ CoilHcquunity u ciicckiog process 
occurs which taken the form of a mure ur less 
prinuiuiu'cd HiriiRgln both among tlm dilTcrent 
species and among different individuals of the 
sjinio ajH'cins. In this struggle, in wliidi only 
the filLcsl survive, Lhu possession hy any mem¬ 
ber id a sjieeies (ur hy the species as u* Avhulc) 
cd flight vnrinLions whidi put their jmsseMor at 
mm a slight adviudngB over lii.s adversariea, 
will on Lhc average and in the long run lead to 
lhc survival of Hint individual (orspecies). And 
since only Lhcisu^organisms which possess these 
favorable vnriutimis survive, it is obvious that 
their progeny will likewise possess them, and 
thus a definite step in diflurentuition oeeura. 
In such a mAimer dues Darwin suppose that the 
various adaptive structures arise. These struc¬ 
tures may lie sliglil, hut they are first steps 
Luwiird "slight varieties "; these in tiirp become 
differentia Led iutn nuiro slrniigly marked and 
permiuient varieliiH, the process culnviimling 
finally in mil)-species ami in true species. 

The process just described is the main prop 
nf the selection theory. Two other imxiliuiy 
theories nrn urgi il by Darwin in support id il ; 
lhc sexual selcrthm theory, mid the "use nuil 
iliHiisu " hypuUicsid of I.iunarck, The notion of 
se.viml soJi.'Himi was also forced upon Damin 
by Lius appnrciil logic id systematic uhaervuliun. 
Alany of 11 in rhnrjmtwu passessed by this indi¬ 
viduals of any species (srj-iyilled seeumJ ary sexual 
ehamclci's) ure oi nu use in miy actual struggle 
for food, shelter, possession or lhu female, etc., 
and lienee tlu-ir survival value is to be suughfc 
for elsewhere. Much secondary sexual churnrlei s 
may he illustrated in birds by the differences in 
their coloration, in the size, shape, anil urrange- 
munL uf their plumage, in eorUtin of their nppend- 
nges, and in the musicnl character id their notes; 
and in other aiumalfl hy differences in odor, etc. 
In order to account for Lhc origin of these char¬ 
acters, Darwin supposed that their possession 
aided in Llio selection td u mate; the nitiLc 
(especially true of the female's choice nf the male) 
would be cluison by reason or its greater at line- 
Liveness. Many other hudnrtt lire considered 
by Darwin in his Hpceies theory, such as the 
effect of differences in rlimnlie conditions, isola¬ 
tion, tin? bearings of geugru]illicitl dislrihuliun, 
tlm ocrUiTuneo id " spurts/' the l henry uf pan- 
geiiesis, etc.; hut Lhe iiJjovesnimnni‘y»Ljiii'njej)U 
give the gisL nf a theory which would account in 
a unutclculogicid way for the gradual transition 
from immtflm Lo man. 

The inlluenrc id Darwinism upon Iho variuus 
aeparatn sciencus and arts 1ms liccn of su enm- 
plr'xnml iiiLiniatc a -r* ha racier dial a full <liscus- 
sinn id it alnnc requires nicyulnpedir* Imilmcnt. 
It snlliccs here to point ouL briefly the hearinR 
nf this great bio logical mo vc iiiunt upon psyclmf- 
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ogy and cduciiLion. The genetic treatment of 
psychological and educational problems nmy 
well find its origin in the gradual purmcnUori of 
Darwinism into puy cholnijy- Darwin furnished 
a new method nf treating mental problems, 
namely l)ml of studying their growth ho Hi phy- 
lugcnoLicully and niilugmiclicnlly- before^ llii- 
advcnl of Llii h innvmnenL, emotion, iiiNliiicL, 
mid impulses, indeed, nil nf Lite iiMyelm logical 
nroeo.weN, were merely primped mid elannifieid. 
This BlnLiftlicad mul clnKaifu’wUiry lirntmcul of 
psychological priicmwa hna runny point* oi 
siiuilnriLy willi the Linnrnn method in biology. 
After the ndvniU nf Darwinism, iiihUiicLh mid 
impulses, perception and imagination, were 
looked upon ns weapons of nilnplrilimi, as 
having definite mirvival value, mu) uh pulling 
Llieir piifUHMiir aL an lulvantage in the struggle 
for existence. (See article on In^tinlt.) 
They were looked upon as growth processes 
which might he studied in tlu? incipient a r well 
as hi llic mure ndvnnml ulngi^. Indeed, it 
Llien became evident llint the advanced Hinged 
— Lite complex psychological proreKKOs — rnuld 
not hn thuruughly undcrutnnd wilhuul carefully 
studying llieir origin and growth. Damira 
inllueiice in thin realm id most clearly traceable 
in the Lwo hranches nf psychological inquiry 
known mi child psychology and lunninl pnydinl- 
ugy, ll may Nitfely lie naiil llniL n Darwin wan 
Lhe necessary forerunner of LIuhc two branches 
oT aLudy. They depend peculiarly upon tho 
view Llii\L maknN eniiHcioiiHiiesH not a fixed seL nf 
entities, I ml n developmental process which id 
clearly traceable boLli in pliylogeny and in on¬ 
togeny. In the main Lida viewpoint in heat ex¬ 
pressed in The Descent of il/nn and ill hio J^rnres- 
sior\H of lhe Hmt&iom* The Llicaia widen ho 
there maintains in that animals are endowed 
with Hiiml, and that tho mental life of animals 
becomes more complex as wc uNccml the Hcalo of 
animal life, Darwin's work in lliia Held was 
continued hy llomimiw, Lindsay, Lnbbnck, 
Father Wnsmnnn, anil many cithers. Their 
work, lucking Lhe painstaking aiul critical spirit 
of Darwin, descends or ten min n more or leas 
Bcrvile eulogy of the animal mind, Lloyd 
Morgan in Lhe, laLe eighties broke away from 
Huh traditional liinlhoci of eulogy, and reexam¬ 
ined ilm mental life of animals from nn exp cri¬ 
men Lai standpoint. Thorndike in America 
continued Mnrfjim'fl work, and helped largely to 
lay the foundation* for the now well cHlahlinhed 
branch or inquiry which is known an " animal 
holmvinr M or " animal psychology." Thin mih- 
jeH, atjnaal that brunch of it which deals with 
the activities of Lhe higher animals, origiimlnrj 
very distinctly with the, Darwinian movement, 
These phylogenetic studiea in mind nra paral¬ 
leled by equally extended ontogenetic researches 
— ns is shown in the widespread psychological 
and educational movements which are found 
crystallised in the various writings on child 
psychology, child study, mental development, 
and studies in adolescence, Tho principal 


names aasocialed with Lliia movement are thoso 
of ITcycr, Perez, aiul iSlurii in Oonnany, and 
Uald win, Hi an ley Hall, Major, and Miss rtliiim 
in thin couulry. These investigators have 11 m- 
Lerinlly in ere used nur knowledge hoth hv tliu 
accumulation uf finds and liy Ilm introduction. of 
ex peri me 11 lid me ill ads, J. II. \v, 

or*u AcquiriKii ( ’iiAiiAirrKiiiKTKrHi Dvouition; 
FuNUTIONAI. I'flVfilfiMUiV; iNHTINirr; Till Los- 
oi'iir up Kuuuatius- ; 1 'hvchoukiy ; Mk LEC¬ 
TION. 

Rofaroncoa; — 

Daiiwin, r. Life tint} Letter* pf Chariot Dnnnin. (Now 

Vi irk. 1NU0.) 

IlAliVMN. V., mill HmVAim, A. ( •. Afore LtMcrs oft'harlto 

ffancin. (N'pw Vnrk. 1IMKJ.) 

Kr.i.uiiiu, V. L, Dfiriciniam To-Day. (New Yurk, 

1UU7.) 

Plate, LuIiwih. Vthrr dir /JrvJnilnnp tie* /barium 

.Selection* — PriiuiJJ uruJ Protrkmc tier Arthilttuwj. 

Uj cd. [Ixjipei«, HMKJ.) 

DAUNOU, JEAN CLAUDE FRANCOIS 
fl7IH-lHlUJ. — Hcliulur, liiHturiun, NluieHiiiun. 
Teacher in Lhe collegia of Lliu Oratory Induru the 
Kcvohitiun, aulhor nf an education hill in 17H!), 
ncllvu piirtienmut in the dchules cm puldie 
inslrueturn hefnre ilm Cimveiiluiti, in the Coun¬ 
cil of the 1 Five Hundred, mid in the Chamber of 
Deputes during Urn July Monarchy. I [in 
Kami rtnr riiisfnirfion piddir/nr (I7DJ) was ruin- 
pleled by bin I'rujri muthflvfur, d'n u I of a nr ffn- 
irfrurfom puhliyitr, nnc of the piuier sciumies of 
the Convention for extruding public eilunilion, 
which preparr 1 1 the way for the more nmlura 
plan of Lniirllclirr. Duunmi was hulisci|ueuLly 
professor of liistury at the College lie Frunea 
(IHlU-LSM), giving tlmrci a course in history, 
liilt?r appearing in twenty volumes (1812-11140). 
AIho author of /'/rut rfiVuniffon pAsenM d 
l l A/twmhlfa iir/fi'mjn/fl nn iujiii r/cs 111 ofiTiifcirrs 
pif/jffcfl dc VOntoin (17UUJ. 

DAVIDSON COLLEGE, DAVIDSON, 
N-C. — Founded in 1M7, anil cnmlucLed under 
the auspices of the FrcHhylerimiH of North and 
♦South Carolina, (ieorgia, and Florida. Clafyucjil. 
scientific, postgraduale, and nuiircHuIcntml 
courses are oltercd. Arlmiasiun In nuurH( k fl lead¬ 
ing to degrees is by nil exuruhiiUion requiring 
fourteen units of nigh hoIujuI work. Oerlifi- 
eatiis from teachers urn accepted in lion of Ilm 
milrancn exiuuinalion, There ih a faculty of 
twenty-four member*, 

DAVIDSON, ROBERT (17r.f| - 1H12). — 
Educator; graduated from Ilm University of 
l'eiiTiHylvania in 1771. lie was iiiHlniclnr in LhaL 
in Klim Linn from 1771 tu 1775, and prnfeHHor 
from 17HO to 17HL Fnr the next twenty years 
lio was professor in Diekinson Chdlage, and from 
1804 to 1HOO president of Diekinmm, IIq 
wus the author or /i’pifouic of Gtngrapky in 
rej’je, published in tho haiiid year as Morse’s 
firat textbook (1784), and of several works nu 
religious education. W. S. M- 
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DAVIDSON, THOMAS. —Horn Oct. 25, 
JtMO, near FeLieriingus, Aberdeenshire, Scot¬ 
land, of very humble ante cedents lie wag 
prepared for college, by Hubert Wilson, tho 
parish jjohonlmiwtoi 1 of Old Deer, uml was 
graduated from ICing'n College in 1800, afLer 
having won the highest honor# in Greek, Urn 
►Simpson Prize. lie wrh rector of the Old 
Aberdeen grammar school from bHOO to 18fi!L 
and then went lo England, whore ho Hcrveil 
i la dfltttiefll master, iirafc at Tunbridge Wells 
and then at a military mduiol in Wimbledon. 
In hu came to America, mul nftor teach¬ 
ing for n year ill tho Collegiate Institute nf 
London, Out., was appointed to a position 
in the public schools uT St. Louis, where 
lie soon rose to he principal of Uie linineh 
High School. Ilia intimate friendship with 
Dr. William T. Hama and other members of 
the group of L hi likens whoso organ wan The 
Journal of Sjwculalive Philosophy exerLed n 
lasting influence on nil of Davidsrm'H subse¬ 
quent thinking, especially in the philosophical 
interpretation nf art and literature and their 
function in education. besides Ilia eonlribu- 
tion. 1 ! to this Journal, Davids on also wrote for 
the Radi ail (Jloaton), tho Round Tuhlc (Now 
Yurk), and the lrcnfcm Mfhatiionol Review 
(tit, Louis). Of the last mentioned lie waa also 
for a time chief editor. 

In 1875 Davidson removed to Cambridge and 
began a career ah a private Lntor in a number 
of dislingui short boston families. This enabled 
him to travel oxton.sivoly, uml from LS77 to 1081 
lie spent mast of hu Liiuc in Greece and Italy. 
His extensive walking tours throughout Greece 
and Ilia association with Dr. Schlicmniij who 
was then con dun ting his excavations, gave 
Davidson a vast and intimate knowledge nf 
the conditions of ancient Hellenic culture. 
(Sec his Parthenon Frieze and other Essays, 
London. 1882.) In Italy ho was attracted by 
the philosophy of Rosmini ( 7 -w.), and lived a 
good deal with the members of the Ilosmiman 
Order. Jlfwmini's .educational theories and 
the pedagogic practices oT Ills Order influenced 
Davidson profoundly. He translated and edited 
Ilosmini'fi Philosophical System (London, 1882), 
and also translated tho lattqr’s Psychology (5 
vols., London, 1HB3). While in London in 
1882, ho founded the Fellowship of tha New 
Life, from which the Fabian Society was an 
offshoot. He also helped in the organization 
of the Aristotelian SocioLy of London, of 
which he continued to be corresponding mem¬ 
ber to tho. end of his life. On his reLum 
Lo America in 1884 ho lectured before the Con¬ 
cord Hummer School of Philosophy {qv.) and 
then tried to establish similar schools of liifl own 
in St, Cloud, N< L, ami at Pa ruling ton, Conn, 
In 18BO ho bought a farm near ICecnc, N.Y., 
and established on iL the Glmunnro Summer 
School for the Culture Sciences, which has been 
continued, In ISDS Davidson became asso¬ 
ciated with the People's Institute and the Edu¬ 


cational Alliance of New York, and conceived 
tho idea of establishing a lire ml winner’s College, 
modeled on the London Polyteclinic Institute, 
and Lhc popular universities that wore then 
springing up in Franco, His death (Sept. 14, 
1 GOD) prevented the dahovaLiun of his plan. 
Jlis work, however, has been continued by bis 
pupils, and nn account of the aim ami character 
of this movement can ho found in his posthu¬ 
mously published Education of lhc Wage Earn¬ 
ers (Huston, 1004). 

Davidson’s interests in education were pre¬ 
dominantly philosophical and social rut her limn 
ledagfjgie. lie believed that an inspiring oilt- 
00 k nn the great world drama was of groatur 
importance to the teacher than a knowledge of 
empirical psychology. Education meant to 
him the whole process of evolution so far as it 
can he put under conscious control, anti lie in¬ 
sisted (lint no reasonable system of education 
could lie established without a rational sysLein 
of philosophy buck of it. His own philosophy, 
however, underwent 11 number of tempestuous 
changes ns reflected in bis life an a wandering 
scholar. Moreover, Ida internets wore too wklo 
and his sympathies ton passionate and mobile to 
allow him Lo express himself with studied con¬ 
sistency. In tho main, however, he was an 
idealist with a Lcmlcncy to ethical.rigorism. 

During the period of Rasininiaii influence,— 
to which belong his Prolegomena to Tennyson 1 a 
In Mcmorinm (lloston, IMHO), vLn.?fot/c and An¬ 
cient Educational Ideals (New York, 1892), as 
well as the Education of the Greek People (Now 
York, 1894), — he held to 11 doctrine of a " su¬ 
pernatural House" or "faith as a faculty," which 
gives us an immediate experience of a spiritual 
or divine order. In Ins later views (1895-1000), 
however, he became a thorough gnostic, believ¬ 
ing that all the IruLlis necessary for a theory of 
life ami nrluration — of which freedom and im¬ 
mortality were tho moat important— could be 
demonstrated with npoclcictio necessity. The 
system which lie thus developed and which un¬ 
derlie# his Rousseau and Education according lo 
Nature (New York, 1898), and his Ilistory of 
Education (Now York, 1900), as well as the 
important article on Education ns World-Build¬ 
ing in the Educational Review, November, JDOO, 
is a form of epistcmologic or subjective idealism 
of n pluralistic kind, which he himself called 
npeirntheiHiTi. According to that view there is 
110 existence except that of a group of ,f deodo¬ 
rant feelings/’ i.e. free and eternal souls, whose 
interaction produces the enLire universe. 

DnvidHcm’g position na a free lance made him 
a very stern critic of our present educational 
system. I:Iis own constructive program is 
found in the concluding chapter or Ins History 
of Education, and in Chapter III of bis Educa¬ 
tion of lhc Wage Earners. (For portrait, sea 
opp. page.) M. 11 . C. 
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Hi'iitiiiifirr. I'SMi. , lege; wuh hui'H in Cnglnml tmil grndiiuLril at 

Jamio, Vi. Tliuiimo lluviilorili. McClure V..I. 2.., (Jcilll'KI', Oxflll'll, in IT'J'I. Ha wilt, u 

lCNiulir, \Y. A. MciUttrinln n/ 9'Aomiiy /IhoiiFinii. C.'iiii- |irnfi‘o.snr ill W illiam Jlll'l Mnry fj'Hll 1 1 2'.l Ui 
lull ih u lirtl, nui cmi iiiluli’, uf JJuviileau’n Wurka, 1H8, nml president of the college Mom 17FJ U) 
llifjHiun, UJU7.) 17.TJ. Min I ini Llirr, Tlumiii* |hi\v.*?un (1707- 

1701), who had made several rlTivriH In nrganun 
DAVIES, CHARLES (L79N-li8(H).— rim Hrlionl.i Tor Indian children in Vivginia, wan 
author of u well known mul widely lined series presjdiml of William ami Mnry huni 1755 tu 
nr Lostlmuka on limlhomuliuH; wits horn nt 17 m, W. S. M. 

Washington, Conn,, on Llio 22il nf January, 

1798, lie was graduated from the United DAY, HENRY NOBLE (18(1.8-1.890).— 
Klalna Military Academy ul* West IbiinL in JHJ5. Tin; m illiur uf NiMeeii Liwllifiriks uml xi'i’enil 
For Lwi'Uty-uno yearn he wuh in charge of the works on eihienliim; was graduated fniin Yule 
ih'imrtiuent of HiullienmliCH in Llmt iiiHlitulinn, Cullngu in ISiiS. JR. wits for Heverul vriirn a 
mul (liiihipr this period Im prepared Ilia text- tuLtir in the college, mul Lluui studied in Kui niiu. 
hooks. IlecaiKiMif iin|jfiii'L J il health he Rvdgmal F lpr years (IKdM.XuM Im v an pmfr*. 

his position in 1837 uml spent Llm next two yearn \w tlit 1 Western lliwrvi* (‘iillcge, and Tor nix 
in study nml travel. Upon Imh relimi ho won yearn (ISnS-IMil) president nf llm Ohio Fe- 
Lwn yiNU'w professor nT miilliem lilies in Trinity hiale College. His icxlluiukH indiule works on 
Cnllcgi? UikC two years nt Ilia Albany Normal elurnlimi, hnnkkeepinp, rhi-lufi'V. high-, psy- 
iSdm 11 L lln was prufenHur of higher nmllio-- dinhigy, imil elliies, mill liiw prufiftHiunul wnrb 
lnulics in ('uhiinhin UnivcraHy from 18:77 In The Science uj ^ifrirufum (|8Hb)- W.S.M. 

l.Slia. His LeXllniokA finver llu‘ milire finhl of 

maUiemalicH anil inehiile u CpcIu/mWin nf MtUh- DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. — .See I 11 - 
fuifl/iYiW .S'ci'ffuri? (l,Sfh r i) ami an amnuiL uf The ihjhtiiiai, Suhmilh. IXw. 

Jfilrir Syrian (1870). lie ilieil at Fmlikillp 

N-Y'i in 1H7G, W-W.M- DAY, JEREMIAH (j773-INll7). — J'nw- 

ilvul nf Yale, t’ulli’^ ft»r ihlvly yeuVs; was 

DAVIES, SAMUEL (1721-17(11).— Kiln- (Uni from lliat innliluLinn in 17*1.1, lie wna 

ciUnr.whn HUrmilnl .InimLlnni EilwurilH \\h llm Hevrnil veur.H lirinn|iul nf Hie Orivnlielil lliuh 
funrlJi prarilciit of IVinrnLua, LJieii llio (Mlleffn Si-hunk and Incur inafruriur in UilliuinK ami 

of New Jersey; \\'\\n self-eil nraterl. Fur sisvmil Yule. From lSUl In I Hi 7 In- wan |irufi‘HHnr uf 

yciirn lie wuh i‘liruki‘cI in leliftUma ami nluen- natural iiliilortupliy aL Yule, mul fruni IM7 lo 

tloiiul work ill \ ii'Kinin, uml in 178:1 Im wits sent is J0 ]iresiileiiL nf Lln- rulli^o. Aiillmr uf 

tn firent ilrilaiu by t he trustees of the (’nlfege Afychtn ( 1 SHI, Tntfnmutrh'u ClRlfi), uml uf 

of New Jersey Losolieil fumls. lie was eleeted works on Lho frceilnin uf the will ami .nmoiim;. 

jiresiiloiil nr the college in 1759, nml mu*veil nnLil W. S. M, 

Ilia ilccilh, Lwo years luLpr. W. H. M. 

DAY, THOMAS (1718-1800). — Aullim-; ml- 
DAVIS, EMERSON (1700-1800). — Eilu- uraleil at ('ImrlorliniiHe mul Oxford; Hilled Lo 

enter; born at Ware, Mu-sn., on July 15, 1798, the hnr in 1775, hut never iirai‘tiui , il law. IIo, 

anil wan graiUminil from Willinnifl College in liJndiingri-ulfriejiil, ID L. J'liJgeWonb, lln 1 fnlhnr 

18121, He wan Rr tliinc tutor in WillianiH C'ol- of Llio luiLlmresfl, was early ullnielnl hy the 
lege; lirinnipnl nf Jlio Weatlield Aeatlemy from ilneti'inea of llinusean mnflirnune an indent 
1 H 22 In 18!10; principal of UinKlnLe Normal.School nilhcviMit nr Lhu ihunnnil fur hiinplii lly and tkiu 

at IVefllfiHil from J.HJ Ho J 8 JR, mid mianher nf rr-turri Lo riAtun 1 . Inafiin'd by liiiiiiuiiihiriuii 

Llie .Slain Hoard of FLlueaiiun in Massaelui.HeLi.s feeliugH nnrl lhu belief Uml environment was 

from 18J7 lo IH 17. AuLhnr of /''iyiixA'Iipi. /idc/Ier- Hlrniiger tjian lirredity, n pn^Hiun foiinewlint 
|pmf Arithmetic (1833) and Tl\n Trnthcr Taught Imrti iihihUmiL with his oilier virwo, he ailnpied 
(I8']9). He died at Westfield, Mush,, in June, two ymuig giiin, one frmn u foundling hnspiful 
1890. \V. S. M. and the oilier from mi orphan asylum, 11 in 

purpose wna In bring Ilium luilli up find Lo 
DAVIS, HENRY (1771-1852),—Theficeond marry nmi eventually. The experiment wna 
president of Hamilton College; wna graduated liol sueees.sful, Day is hesL known ns Urn 
ut Ynlo in 179(1. lie wus for seven years a an thin* nf Knurtffird in id Mrrtun, u hook which 
Lutnr of the ancient languages nt Williams uml has for more than a century been a favorite 
Yale' Colleges; professor of Check in Union with English Imys, Thin ileli.ghlfnl bonk ivna 
College from 1800 to 1609; president of Middle- written in a mhsinnury npirit, to portray tho 
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nuriiur’a conception of perfect manliness and to 
inculcate Llia virtues of independence, courage, 
and Immunity. 

flee Lrr^iiATifJiB, CniLOKfcN’a, 

References:— 

JJidiUMari/ fi/iYafio#inl lUoQrnphu, 

KiiUuwuiLTH, M. JUcmi/irs uf It* L. Edgevarih. 

DEAF, EDUCATIO N OF THE, — Historical 
Development. — While it in duilblUbd true lliut 
Lhc number uf deaf penamn in the world hns 
always liurne nbouL the huiuc proportion to 
Limb of the liming, it is only within Ilia past 
few centuries Limb any tiling has been dona to¬ 
ward their education or Urn amelioration of 
their coiulition, Pahhuir over the few refer¬ 
ences that uceiir in LheScripturcs and curly Cireck 
writers, Lhc well known couplet of Lucretius 
may be ijuoleil,— 

"To luslrunl lilt! ilcnf on art nnulil rvi>r rrAnh, 

No care iiujiruvo ilium, null no wltHliun lunch,” 

as indicating the (isliinalion in which Llicy were 
held in the ancient world. 

Perhaps the earliest reference Lo Lhc educa¬ 
tion of n deaf person is round in the writings 
or the Venerable Ueile (y.u.), >vlu> LcUh how Hi, 
John of Loverly LuvirIiI a young deaf mim Lo 
speak mul rend the tips. It was, however, 
looked upon more an a miracle Limit eilucnliun, 

A number uf other cones are also mentioned by 
some luLer writers, hut much doubt is expressed 
because of Lhe seeming impossibility of Llio feat. 

It was not until Llm sixteenth century Limb 
Jerome Cardan (1 GDI—1/570) of Pavla, 

ait eccentric genius mul speculative) philoso¬ 
pher, wiLh probably no ucLual knowledge] of Llio 
deaf, wrote: " Writing iH associated with biicqcIi, 
and spneoh with Lliuuglit, but written charac¬ 
ters and ideas may bo connected without llio 
intervention of sounds 11 ; amt from this ho drew 
the conclusion that 11 Lhe instruction of the 
deal is difficult, hut it is possible. PJ Cardan 
also suggested Lhe possibility of Leaching llio 
blind to read by Hie sense of Lunch. The first 
recorded teacher of lhc deaf is Pedro Ponce do 
Leon (IfiSOMfiM), a Spanish monk of the Order 
of .St. Benedict. In u legal document written in 
157R he says, “ I have imd fnr my pupils, who 
were deaf mid dumb from birth, sons of great 
lords ami luilublo people, whom I have taught 
la speah, mid, write, and reckon,” lie also 
taught Du Liu, Greek, and Italian, and one of Ida 
pupils “ with mil nil uni, unci held uflieo and omolu- 
ment in llm Church and performed the ser¬ 
vice of the Cummin Ilnurs.” If Bunco de Leon 
left any written account of his method, it lias 
noL come down Lu ua, but we have reaHtm to be- 
licve Limb ho began by leaching the written word 
first, hidiiwing iL with the spoken form. 

The first work cm Lhc education of the clcaf 
lliaL we have is rrom Lhe hand of Juan Pablo 
lloneL (d, 10207), also aHpnniai d, whoso mobltocl 
was similar to that of do Leon, for lie first 
taught his pupils lo write the letters, and then 
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gave Lhcm their phonetic valucH. In his book 
lie says, ” The scholar ia dumb because he ib 
deaf, and cannot by any means have luu hearing 
restored. Hut by sight ha can ncquirc the 
knowledge lost by deafness," In teaching 
speech he " exorcised the scholar in placing liia 
Longue, LccLh, and lips in the positions suitable 
lo the articulation of each letter; (lien ho ituuIq 
them exhale Lhe nir necessary for the production 
of voice.' 1 lionet also states LhnL 11 the lan¬ 
guage of action is mmLurol language,” and made 
litre of signs im well as a manual alphabet. 
Among Lhc British writers on the subject wero 
John Bulwer (fl. 1(151), a purely philosophical 
writer, and William Holder (1010-1000), John 
Wallis (1010-1703), and George Dulgarim 
(16207-10157), all successful teachers of speech 
Lo the ilcaT, who left descriptions of their meth¬ 
ods. John Conrad Amman (1609-1724), a 
native of Switzerland, resident in Haarlem, 
Holland, wna anoLhcr successful oral teacher, 
and liia writings did much lo influence tho 
methods Llmfc were adopted not long after in 
Germany. The first icacher in France was 
Jacob Rodrigues Pericrc (171G-17BO), a Span¬ 
iard, who scLLlcd at Bordeaux in 1741. 

till Lo the middle of Lhc eighteenth century 
all the instruction had been of a private nature 
and individual. Tho method employed was 
oral supplemented by writing and in sonic cases 
by a manual nlplmbet. With the establish¬ 
ment at Paris in 1700 of a school Tor poor dcaf- 
muLcd by ChnrJoH-Michcl doVEptio (1712—1700) 
a new era in tho education of the deaf began, 
and a new incLliod was introduced. In the same 
year that Lhc Abb6 de l J Epdc opened his school 
in Faria, Thoinna Bmidwood (1716-1800) be¬ 
gan a work at Edinburgh Llmt led to the es¬ 
tablishment of schools in Great Britain. A 
few years later (1778) Samuel llcinicko (1720- 
1790) opened at Leipzig, under the pntTonago 
of llm Elector Frederick AuguaLus of Saxony, 
tho first school in Germany and Lhc first in tho 
world to receive government recognition, The 
Paris school was taken over by the government 
as Llio National Institution in 1701. But in 
Great Britain tho instruction of the deaf re¬ 
mained a monopoly of tho Braid wood family 
for fifly-nino years. All three of these schools 
were at their found a Li on oral. It was only tha 
necessity of instructing’ sixty or morn pupils 
with aim a at _ no assistance that caused da 
l’Epdc lo devise his system of signs as a inoro 
rapid means of Leaclung. It was with evident 
regret that he Abandoned the oral method, for 
in 1770 ho wrote: “ Never will the world train 
Us fingers and eyes lu have Lhu pleasure of con¬ 
versing wiLh tho denf and dumb, The only 
serious means of giving them back to society is 
to Leach them how Lo hoar with their eyes and 
speak with their tongues. 11 The Braid wo ad 
school became known in America, and, among 
others, Francis Green of Boston sent his Han 
across to ba educated. In 1733 Green wrote 
his For Oddis Subjcrta: A duaeriQiion on the 
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most citrmiui rim/ {uipnrlfiiit nri of importing 
ftfiwch, and lhe kimduliit' of lmi\jungt\ to the 
liiiliirolly deaft and (cim«ci/fu.’u//j/) r/iimA; oilh 
(i particular uccauid. if tkr. Academy of Mcim*. 
lirauln'Oinl, of Edinburgh.” In IH12 John 
Mruidwuud, n grandson nr TlmiiitiH, ranir in 
America and attempted Lu i sUiMhIi li school at 
CnhljH in Virginia, 1ml im*L with failure hemline 
of liia personal liuhils. 

The? first real work in Animrii liegiiu in llie 
winter of iflU-LKiri. wlnii TlioiiniH Hopkins 
GulhiudcL < ITW7-1H.11) nf ] Iiiririirrl v Ciinu,, he- 
cnniu inloN’slod in Alin? Cogswell, Lhc deaf 
and dumb child of n neighbor. This lrd Lu 
Liu? Heading of Mr. (lulhimlel In Ihirope In 
leum Llu* arl nf leaching Lin; deaf, mill rm luridly 
lu. 1 wenL In Hnglaiul. Al 1 mtil hijudnii mill 
Edinburgh lie encountered the Mraiilwnnd iim- 
nupuly, mnl was refused llieinstruction lie nought 
except upim terms lluiL lie wiw obliged In de¬ 
cline. lleLurning Truin Edinburgh lo Lundon, 
lie accepted Llie invitation of the Ahhfi Kiniril, 
(17I2”1S22), iln riCpeiV.i .successor, who wuh 
upending “ the hundred days ” in England, hi 
go with him In Maris and study Ilia methods. 
Comini' Imck hi America in 181(1, (iulLuudrt 
opened the school ill iliirLfurd in April, IS 17, 
with twenty pupik UuryiiL Were (17Kfi~ ISO 1 .)), 
line of SiiamTH IichI pupils, urenimmiiied toil- 
luuilel Lo America, mnl did limrli fur llm ( du¬ 
el a lion nf Llm dear both at Hartford nod else¬ 
where. Of course, us Llie training of Gidluudeb 
mul Here hud heiin in the Freneli or Higu 
method, Unit wus the method inlnidueeil into 
Llm United H Lutes, and by tear her a Indued at 
Hartford it was carried Ln the schools LlniL vvero 
ii mm cs Lid dished in Llm oilier stales, jih New 
York in ISIS, Pennsylvania in 18*22, Kentucky 
in IH2J, Ohio in 1H‘27, and so oil, miLil In-day 
every slate, with the exception id New Hamp¬ 
shire, VcrinunL, Delaware, Wyoming, and Ne¬ 
vada, has one or more Hidmok In 1M“»7 llm 
Columbia Inslitnliim ut Washington was iu- 
eoipomleil, mnl in IHIll the Nalumal IJeuf- 
MnLe College, the only insLilulinn Tor Liu? higher 
nduriition of the ilraf in Llie world, was opened 
with Dr, Edward Miner (iiillnmlel, Llm young¬ 
est mill uf Thomas Hopkins (liilhunlel, as its 
presideui. The name was afterwards changed 
to (ialliiiulel Culloge (r/.tO in honor of Ameiinis 
pioneer Leueher. Mnuiwhile Llm fulluweiH of 
lleinirke in (lerimuiy had developed a purn 
oral nielliml, excluding all signs mnl miiiiinil 
spelling. Ilmiuie Maim (1711(1 -1Kfill), t|u» ,Scc- 
riiLary of llu? MusHm-himeltH State Hoard of Ed- 
uealion, made u Lour id Europe in 1HJH, and 
rc|inrlcd on wiial seemed lu him tin; superior¬ 
ity of (lie German met hod. This report railed 
fiirlh uuieh criticism from the sign teachers of 
America, and not ll fmv weal uhroud lo see for 
llieniselves; lmt ns limy did not agree in their 
emieUlsiuiiH with Mann, little change resulted. 

There was consulenihle agitation in Massa¬ 
chusetts, the lenders being Dr. Samuel Clridlrsy 
lluwc (1 BOi—1870) and Clardincr Greene Hub- 


hard (Llie father of a ilraf child). In 1807 
John Clarke offered Ln enduw a sehiiul for lJu? 
deaf in lluiL stale, and the Clarke IiiHliLnLiim 
(uuw Llie. CUicke SelumU wus ntieue.d mwlir 
eliarRO of Miss Unrriet Jl. Ilogers, wlm fur lwo 
years had had a jirivuU 1 hcIiijijI id C'helinsfnrd, 
near Muslim. MisH Rulers lmd Iicruii her work 
wiili llie deaf iiliuuL live years before. The 
liietlnnl of the Clarke Sehunl has idwavs hern 
oral, lu llie same year, l>iil7, uu nral school 
under JewirsJi ausldees was opened in New 
York CiLy liy Mernlmril Kiinelsuiiiuu. This 
was Llm hi'Kinnin^ id the present New York 
luHtitulirm for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes, Two years later a day school 
for the deaf was opened in Muslim and funned in 
limnir of Ilurace Mann. IK enurse Hie luellnal 
was oral. WiLli llu? esLiddisliineid of Lhesu 
Hi-lmols a liilter r'lihlmversy anise. It wnn 
iluiniid that arlifUihiihin leaehiiiR was lioL a 
menus of iiLsirncliun, bill only a brunch; Unit 
it was adnplnl indy lo a small number id pupils; 
that iL was rosily (leipdrioK smaller Huhsoh); 
that it was dillinlH, disiiKreeulde, and weari¬ 
some Lo llie impils; (bill it eoidd not lie used 
as a means id religious inslrueuuii; and that it 
wuh imperfeel mnl unreliable ns n ineiuis of 
rmiiiinimieutinii. MuL in siiile of (his opposition 
mosL of llie larger scIiimiIs iiilroduerd epci'ch 
li'iieldiiK ami lip reading fur a wlcrlcrl few of 
(lu ir pujiih:, eluelly tliose wlm had learned In 
speak before becoming deaf, The Sieunil Iu- 
lernatioiml (•unveuliim of lustruelorH of llm 
Deaf hehl jit Milan, 11 illy, in 1*8(1, declared 
itself uu^mdiliedly in favor uT llie pure und 
method, and Llie Ivleveiith Cniivenlinn of Amer- 
imii Inslmetors at Merkeley, Cub, in J8H0, 
adopted the following n snlntioii: “ 'I'hal ear¬ 
liest and prr>islent eiulenvnrri .should be made? in 
every schunl fur llie deaf lo leach enow pupil In 
speak and rend from llie lips, ami llml mirJi 
elforls elombl unly hr aliandiineil when idler 
thorough tests liy experienced and cimipelcat 
Leachcrs it is plainly evidcul 11niL llu* inensuri? 
of siu?cess aUuniahle is so small as not Lu justify 
llie necessary ainomil nf lahur.” At (he 
Twelfth (hinveiilion (New York, 18110) I he nral 
leaelier.s present organized a new Imdy devoted 
espeeially In speech work, uml in (lie full id Lliut 
year a churl or w«n oldoiiied from llie Slale id 
New York fur (he Amerinm Assneiuiimi Lu IVn- 
lmile l lie 'reaching of Speech to ihe I leaf. Thu 
ohjeelH of this Assoeinllim me " lo aid scUiioIh 
fill 1 the ilruf ill lliell eltnrH In leueli speech and 
Hpeeeh-reaiiing by providing Hchimlrt for (lie 
liainiiig of luLiculaLinii leacherM: liy llie em- 
iloymenL nf mi agent or ugenis who shall. . 
ly emdereiice with Leuehers mul olliers, diHselili- 
nate iidurnuiLiim einiceniiiig inelhmlH of Lcaeli- 
ing speech mul speeeh-muling, mul bv using all 
other incaiiH as may he deemed expedieul, Lo 
Llu? end that no deaf child in America shall ha 
ullowed Lu grow up ‘ deaf and donih 1 nr 1 1111110 ’ 
without eiiniesL and persisleot HTurLa having 
been made Ld tench him Lo apenk and reail the 
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Iipg. M Df. Alexander Grnhnm Hell wan clinacn 
Proaiil^ni nf Lius AHNueiulinii. In tin* furMier- 
luicfj of iin uIijrt-lH Liu* A.HHiniulimi Iliin In-Id ji 
number uf jujiujiut nml baa njitm'd 

jnlri nu ugrcmuml wil.li llu* ('lurkr Srhiuil by 
which il lnuki’.H use uf llm liuriniil iIii.hh uf Unit 
Hiilmol fur tin; training of Li'iirhers. AL llm 
lumrlrmiLli C’niivi-hLiim nf Ainiiit jui Ins line Lorn 
(Flint, Midi., IMfi) u (‘imnLiLulinii wiw adopted, 
mill lulrr a Federal dialler nliluimul. Thu 
(kilifnriiiu Ui'Holiilinii wan rrilerulrd, mid a 
derlaniliun milled iJmL lIn. 1 I’uiivtiiL/om wa« 

11 eoinmiLLed Lu mi pavliniliir tlmnry, nmthud, 
or system, u<ln|i linu an ils guide Llu? follnwing 
mill lo: 1 Any mMliml fur guod marita; all 
nuflliuilH, mill wedded hi none/ " Ur. Edward 
Minor UnllaudcL wuh denied president. A nuv- 
irial class is niaiiiluiiii’il ul tiiilkiudcl Cullcge 
fur Lho Lruiiring uf leadmrs un llu? linos laid 
down liy llm 1 'mlVeil Liu II. 

ClnSBlficRliun of Deaf Persona. —Accurding 
lu Lho census returns of Llm United SliiLes and 
Lin; IU-iLi h1 1 Isles Llioivis mu! deaf person in every 
IfiOO. Ahuul -1IJ per rent tif Ihu deafness in 
cuiiKt'iulnl, and lho real llie mmll uf disease nr 
nmiluiiL. Tin* ninguiiltully druf an* Uiijho deaf 
frnni liirLlt, and Ihtiuihc nf llirir tloafiniHH they 
aro dumb nr mule. WitJi these urn usually 
included Liman wlin beriiliuj dcuf before speech 
wan ucipiiri'il. Tim Kcmi-muLe mo llmsc? who 
bceuim* deaf nflcr speech wuh acquired. Their 
uliilily Lu speak mid use Inugijuge Yuries with 
lho age al which deafness nmirrcd, imrl Ins 
cause* Llirir spci'dt in more nr less impriTfiil Limy 
are li'riiiod hi‘JiiMiiuLj‘, The seini-dcnf jij'o 
llmsc who have huini! hearing, nfLi'ii enough Lo 
lii'lli in Llm urr|iiiHiliiiLi uf spcedi and language, 
ami tlm modifying uf IniirH. il should In? evi¬ 
dent Llml ihr.su ilinn? classes require different 
inrljimh of indruclmii, lull in nmsl schools limy 
receive practically Mm snini?. It was probably 
in Dcmmirk Llini Llie lirsL mil attempt wuh 
made Lo adapt llm inslrui-liiin Lu lho notula 
nf Llm pupils. Tiirn■ nil now pupils spend Lho 
fii'rtLyour togetherbeing tested fur elussilication, 
Tim semi-deuf and scmi-muLc uru classed Lis 
W'l\m\ mill llu? rriiiuimlrr hit dividtil inLu A, 
Jl, iiud C KnniiiH an-onliiiK In Llirir nuniLal i*a- 
purily. Al llm ln ^innin^ nr llm hccdikI year 
Llirsr foill' (inui|is are nniL Lu dilferrnl utrill iiiI.h, 
and all im» Inui'lil nndly L’Xrrpl llm (‘ pupils, 
wilit wlniiu sihuil nmlhinls urr unrd. lUit tin all 
srinsdnif and .Hrini-imili 1 pupils urr noL mpuil 
nirulally, Uuto hIiiuiM Iio a HiiinliviHiuii of Lliul 
pninii also. In inrnlul rupm-iLy llm drnf dilTrr 
lull liuln frnni Llm limrin^j llirrr arr aniline 
Ihrm lirilliuni niiniLs, kuiuI iuiiiiIh, fall 1 anil ferlilo 
minds. Tim rrulilrim.sa nf iniinl in ufliai llm 
rrsnlL nf Lin; di^nisf LlmL emiwrfl llu? di'flfmws, 

Tim fralilr-inimlrd anil luirkward dmr tire a 
Rnatl liiinlrantm In llu* pru^rrsn of llirir clinMru, 
aml_ ninny arc disclmructl un not fit .subjuula 
fur iiHliucliun. If Llmir number he mifUciently 
great, lhey limy he groupeil by ihnimmlvcH, lint 
even then their prcacnee in llie achoul is unde¬ 


sirable, In hIjiLoh like Nmv York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, wlmro there arc several hcIiooIh, ihc 
Daninh chiHsi/iraLiun might he easily eupied. 
Jbit if it wore im(. followed in till itw dididls, 
lirovision might ul least ho miulo for the back¬ 
ward deaf; Limy are as di'scrving uf pruper 
Lreatnirnt us tlm doaMjliml, mul arc far mure 
iiuuiermiH, 

Malhods of IufilnicUan, — In llm eihmuliun 
of llm deaf Llm aim is llm same ns llml uf all 
oilier cducnLiim, i.e. tlm impnrUng of knowledge 
mul llu? develop ill p uf iniiitJ. There are Lwo 
prineipid nmlhuils by which this is ilunc, the 
liiaiinul, or (us iL is railed in Great Britain) 
hilentj nmlhod and the oral. Tlm latter 
employs llm natural mcLliad of human cuinmih 
jimulion, — s|ieech, — ami aulwliUitca for Imar- 
ing tlm leading of speech by sight from llm 
mu vlmi icnL uf the lips. The former uses nalu- 
rul or eoumilionid gestures and finger epelling 
in place of speech. lioLh met hulls employ 
writing and Lextbooka. In some schools both 
oral and mumud inaLrueliou arc given, If both 
methods are used in llm same classes Llm schools 
arc called combined method schools; if some 
cliiiwuH are Langlit urally and Noino imumally, 
they am ctmihinuil sysLcm schools. As tlm 
miuuiul nmtliud was tlm firsL to be used in tlm 
Niditiulfj or Ainorica, and an il is still employed 
in mosL uf them, mudilicd mum ur less by oval 
leaching, il will lie described lirat. Tlm nmnual 
inelhod emplnyij move men Lb uf the luuub and 
lingtirH lu express hlens in [dime of apoken worrla. 
Thewe mnveineiUa may lu* gestures, either nuLii- 
rally pan tumblin', or emjvenLion/iJixL't], or jj J- 
phulmlm syinbolu used for Hpelling wunls. 
As exiLiii])lea uf Llm natural signs Llm full awing 
may he idled. Eal: Llm lingers mul thumb id 
tlm right hand brought together and phi end lu 
Lho lips, tihen: tlm head inclined and cheek 
laid un palm uf right hand. finttHt: llie tijis ul 
tliu fingi rn uf buLli hands placed Logelher mil- 
lining a rnuf. If these three be ciiniliiiied in 
Llu* unler //i/i[«c-/^ri/-*S7cc/j 1 we have the ctmven- 
tiunnlized sign fnr Ihute (Llie place nf cnLing mul 
tLleepiug). The drawing of llm forclingcr Imri- 
z un tally aeriiss Llu* nuiuLli fruin base to lip very 
nalurally suggesls “syrup " or “ imilusses/' but 
when Llie umvemeiil in rroin Lip to htwn it means 
" a lic. M The furelinger held Vertically befoiu 
Ihu iinmlh mul then Lhruat forward uieuiis 
M truth." 

Sunn* signs, called initial signs, emisisl merely 
of Liii! Ib’riL leiler uf Llm word in the manual id- 
ilmLiel, u L'luinmler " in the IctLer (' over llm 
mart, and Llm days uf llm week are llm uiUials 
H, ]\l, T, ultii, emnhiueil with a eimilar move- 
ineiit of Llm hand. If Llm Lips uf Llu? fore mul 
midillr /ingciw of Lho right ham I be plami mi 
tin* back of Llu? left list, iih if pricking a polulu 
with a fork, the meaning is “ Irelaml.” In 
England Llu? tliundi pointed toward a person 
or thing means “ good/’ while Llm little finger 
means “had." An authority on tlm sign lan¬ 
guage says that he has used it with an American 
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made \m been much dinrufiHcil by leiiRhorn, 
minus advocating the order of the wiirilH, and 
others Lliu "natural" order. The following 
is ilia Luril'fl I'rnyar an rendered Ijv nn nc- 
knowlndged master or Lho Hiun tunuungo: 
" Father our Heaven inj name Thy hull owed; 
kingdom Thy coma; will Thy do Knrlh on 
lloavcn in flame. YcaLcrdny Lo-duy to-morrow 
bread rive enl enough. Debts our forgive wo 
others deb la Lhcir forgive same. Tamp tali on 
lead in not. Sin trouble sorrow deliver. King¬ 
dom Thy power Thy glory Thy forever mul over. 


Thu immiml nlidmhuL in hnlh Hm ninglp-lmml 
(Preneli and Amurii iui) wul ibiuldr-linnd (1'iiig- 
1 i h h) forms, ifl tun well-known In heed tlmnrl|iLinn. 
Wales ilhiHLnUiuK the two funiiH urn In lie round 
in all dirlinmirieri and eneyelnjirdiiifl, and iiiohI 
children at nchmd laimi In use it nvirmnLiiiuiiHlv 
an a HulialiLuLc for llm full in 1 1 lan wliMpcring. 
lint few remember il iiRur llu-ir Hchnnl dny« am 
over, and Limn lose a method of enmimi nice lion 
that might bo of grant .nervine and conirnrl in 
casa of bickncas or accident. Ilobarl Louis 
SLevengon is said to have used it when ton weak 
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ta articulate, The oral method was the one, 
as was pointed ouL above, employed liy the 
earliest Loachcrd who Tor the moat part Iniight 
single pupils. It linn lu!«n very Huccedsfully 
employed In n fir mm tiring in the home training 
nf deaf children by parents mid friends often 
illiliTiite uml nbsnluloly ignorant of any ulhcr 
menus nf ciniiimiutrutiiig willi the child Ilian 
by talking Ui him. 

In the Lrui'liing of fljirreli to IJic deal two 
mcUiuds tire employed, Liu* element and tho 
word, 'riie.se mothmls are also lined in Leach¬ 
ing muling In hcuring children, but Llie problem 
in not Llie sumo. TJie hearing nliilil can already 
speak (lie word. lie is sliown a picture of a 
eat and can nail it by name; In* linn only lo bo 
taught lit il t n certain combination uf three 1ct- 
ter.H ih imnther picture of the eat, The deaf 
child euiuiul spj'ftk p the word, uml is made to 
attempt the imitation of the three aaimda to¬ 
gether, uml perhnpH an creed h, but he i,s incap¬ 
able of pronouncing the word l< lack," which 
contains the same threo sounds, and it must 
be Luuglit as a new word. Iiy Lho element 
method tin* powers nf (in* lot tern are taught, and 
the child in shown how to resolve words into 
their component pnrLa. Fur no one can pro¬ 
nounce n win d until lie can pronounce the begin¬ 
ning, lho middle, nnd llm end. In teaching 
young deaf children to Hpoak, the attention ia 
first attended by gymnastic movements of Lho 
body and Us parts, which lire iiniLutcjd by Lho 
pupd. In Lite beginning these movements arc 
large, but they arc gradually narrowed down 
tu Urn fiuie and lips and tongue, thus directing 
the a Lien lion Lo Lho movements that must be 
wuLched in Lho ncipiiHilion of speech and lip 
reading. Jly action work, running, hopping, 
falling, etc,, Lho lip movement of tho word of 
command is associated with the action, and tho 
foundation of lip reading is laid before instruc¬ 
tion in Hpeccli begins. In the leaching of 
Bounds tho aspirate precede the vocal. p is 
shown to be more than ft more closing and open¬ 
ing of the lips by noting the dTcd of the explo¬ 
sion of breath upon a drip of paper or feeling ib 
on the back of Lhc hand, l and k aro simi¬ 
larly taught. After a number of breath con- 
aaimnLs have been taught the open vowel ah in 
given, and contrasted with ib my and 00 , tho 
three Nliowing a large, round opening, an up¬ 
right elliptical opening and a small, round open¬ 
ing. Combinations of these consonants and 
vowels mo next given, yjnft, paw, you; ahp, awp , 
nop; jiahf:, lawk, kohl. In lime nil Lho conao- 
nnnLs nnd vowels are taught and combined, 
The written form is given 11 a soon as U 10 child is 
jmrfwcLly familiar with tho spoken form, Inking 
1 1 readily from the lips of others ami speaking 
il IniuHiJf. 

Tho elements as taught arc placed in their 
proper places to form Lho consonant and vowel 
charts. These charts were originally used at 
tho Clarko School, and arc a great help in lead¬ 
ing deaf children to become independent In the 


pronunciation of now words na they meet thorn 
in their reading. They have alBo been uaed in 
some primary schools for hearing children, and 
the ubility to read 1ms been acquired much moro 
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Sound b in the samo horizontal row have tho 
samo position of tftia vocal organs, and to the 
eye appear Ilia same. The lip reader sees na 
dilTerciico bcLv/ecn pm, lifiu, wan; pat, hat, 
mnl; pm!, bad, mad. Ifc ia only by his knowl¬ 
edge of langungo and tho context that lm is 
able to know which is meant. 

The Vowel chart gives tho back and front 
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vuwclfl in aeries from Lite narrow In the wide. 
Tlioae belwecn the two nIiwL dashes lire llm 
ulinrl buuiicIh. The dashes represent Llm enii- 
HonanUi of Die words. Turn vowels separated 
by n iliiMh re|ir(]^eiii the diphthongal Hounds. 
Lung iIcihIh h represent wolds with llm mniiuh 
iu finul. The ullcmuLivo spellings him; llm 
mime mminly ius tin: rlmrl mjuiiiIn liIkivd LIimui. 
Deaf children quickly leum i\mn rules of |iu^ 
HiLiun, mid apply them in the pronunciation nf 
any words put before them. 

Put nU the drill Hud umy lie given mi lUc 
clcmcnla ami their coinhiimliuiiM, while it inuy 
in like Lin; pupil read with 11 fair iieeuniuy or 
nroiiuiimLiim, dues mil imparl an uiidcrfilnml- 
ing of wlinl is rend. Any uiio may learn tins 
Hounds nf ft foreign language anil mail it aloud 
sulIkmiiLly well lo convoy ideas Lu one knowing 
it, nml yet gcL nothing fnini iL himself. Neither 
ilnea an ability in read brum the lips nml repeat 
whuL \h spoken by others mean that the deaf 
child Iihh undcrsloinl whaL wjih Haiti. The 
iiui'inal child hears lunguugc from llm day of 
his birth, and even before he IcurriN lu speak 
unders Ln mid a great iloid llmt is /mid In him. 
The clear child, deprived nf rill this uncmmcimiH 
leaching, iiuihL be taught every word nml eun- 
slrucliun iih lui needs Lu use it. This is true 
whether Lhe inHlruclion is given by immunl 
spelling. giiHlure, or lip movement. It iH nu 
ciiNier fuv him Lu umbra Lund wlmt is mount 
when t-u-u-A chft-y in spelled on Llm fingers, ur 
the Lhu mb is placed between Lhe furc and middle 
fingers nml the liinid waved around in a circle, 
Hum it is when llm word “ Tuesday M is spoken, 
mid he wnLehi'H the motion of the lips. In 
every cane he imisL he taught wlmt the signs, 
n i aim id ur lahialj menu. lL is true llial the 
muuunlly taught pupil can more readily imiLnlo 
lhu signs (spoiled nr gestured), ami ho his 
progrusH at first seems lu be greater Limn Hint 
ipf lhu orally LaiigliL, lint every timelier uf a 
primary uml class known that hue pupils ace 
able to lake from lhe lips scores of ideas morn 
limn Lliey can speak. Thu real Lest nf Lhe 
mcLhud ahould he applied nt the mill, nut Lhe 
beginning uf ilia course. On leaving school lhu 
orally taught have covered an much ground as 
Lhe manually taught, and there is Lhe added 
advantage that their menus of cuuimuuicaliun 
is understood by Lhe public at large. 

The 1 nosl thorough experimentation with 
Lite various lmsllmds used in the imUriirliuii 
of Lhu deaf wan made at Llm Pcniisylvumu In- 
uLiluliou for the Deaf and Dumb at Philadel¬ 
phia, between tliu years 1N7P and I UNO. Al 
lirsL. as in all Llm older American schools, Lhn 
method was maimiil, instruction being jjivnn by 
signs, spelling and writing. Articulation wus 
introduced first as nn accomplishment for Lliuse 
who were Lhought to he able Lo profit by it, a 
few iiiimieuLs a clay being given Lo Lhe uso of 
Lhe vocal organs. Lnler classes were taught 
orally, bill Lhe pupils were allowed Lo mingle 
freely with the manually taught out of school. 


Next mi oral brmicli, at some dialiuirt? Trom the 
main building, was established where purn 
oral leaching whs given with mi oral environ¬ 
ment out of the scliuulrrmm. One by one Lhe 
various romlnnaliniiH were alinmloncd, until in 
LHD2 it was decided that every new pupil should 
lie placed under oral IiiHlruelinn; from that year 
onward llm oral department steailily grew in 
siac, and with the graduation of Hiiecessivo 
cliwHitN the iiiumuil depiirLinent grew h mailer 
and smaller, until in June, 1 linn, the Inslitutiou 
became purely uml. These experiments, earn- 
fully, slowly, and cmiHcienliriuHly carried out, 
give Dr. A. L. R Crouter, Lite .Superintend¬ 
ent, u rigid to speak with nuLliorily on the sub¬ 
ject. lie began the experiments willi nn pre¬ 
conceived iileuH in favor uf oralism; in fact, 
twenty years of manual leaching before lie 
became SuperiiUemleuL hud, if anything, biased 
hia mind in favor id the man uni melliod. Tim 
oral melliod won on ils merits. Ah a result uf 
these experiments, must schools for tin; deaf in 
America now place nil beginning pupils in oral 
elimses until it is decided llmt they rnnimL 
profit by surh iiiHlnudion, when they arc trans¬ 
ferred to manual Hilhm'h. .IhnL wliuL cniistiluLcs 
HUCeesH is not stnmliirdi/ed, .Some elnim that 
any speech, even very poor speeeli, is heLler 
than an spoeeli, ami that llm rrimnls and daily 
iihSueiaLcs will undersluiid even if it he unintelli¬ 
gible in a stranger Others hcciii Lo think UiuL 
unless a pupil run speak rlnirly and distinctly 
he ought noL Lu lie encouraged to use his voice, 
The ulrl manual schools did not admit pupils 
until they were righL or Lmi years of age, ami in 
hix years gave them such a knowledge of Kiighnli 
that mil a few were uhle lu (ill resprm.Nihlo pu- 
hiLiniuJ- hMimind HuriLh was the editor of ilia 
.Inrinrrisri (Iowa) Kurekn; Job Turner wus n 
misiioimry-Lit-lurge of the rroleijlanL Kpiscopal 
C’ltmeh; Jnlm Carlin was a nuiider aml poet. 
These are but u finv of Lhe uisliiiguished deaf 
edueaUd in Liu* lirtd half uf Liu* luncUwulh cen¬ 
tury. Those were Lhe days when llu? romuum 
schools Lurued out gn;ul men after a few nlmi't 
terms. With the iiirren.se of time in the com¬ 
mon schools, the schools fnr the deaf also gave 
eight, Leo, and even twelve years Lo their eoursea. 
In New York a child entering at five or six, by 
remaining iinLil lie is twenty-one, inuy lmve u 

lifteeii or sixteen year ... In tiriiat llril- 

aiu the course is htill sltnrl, its nil children, no 
iniiller at wind age Limy enter, lire obliged Lo 
leave when reuuhing sixleen yeniH. The iu- 
lri)diielinn uf Lhu kindergarten in Llm leaching 
of very young hearing children lias led to Lhe 
chlaliliHlimcnl of several infant schools for lhu 
dear. The promoters of Lhese scIiooIh are of III□ 
opinion Hint if the dnd buliy jn held in the arms 
and talked lo lie will feel the chest vihraliimfl 
of Lhe mother or teacher. Thin, Logetlier with 
the lip mo vi 1 men is which lie is required Lo 
watch, forms a Huhstitule for the sound impres- 
fihiTis tlud Lhe nurmnl child is emisLaiUly receiv¬ 
ing unconsciously through the car. Tlicsa 
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cdiuU Liana ofLun pruilucc lip readers of the high- 
cat ortlcTj but Lho immature minds unrl uncon¬ 
trolled liiuaclcH of Lin* ilenf bnbir.H do nol allow 
them Lu upenk any pluihrr limit do little hear¬ 
ing children uf Lliowuiiu ugr, mid while Lho Injur¬ 
ing chilli in pui ilnl by his our lu runnel bin fmil la 
of speech, the iloid child, having no Mich Rubio, 
liccumcH inun? imil mure fixed in fnuliy habits 
of urLicullili uii Llmt no aimmui of uflor-correc- 
linn can prudienle. Jly far In:Her nmdlN arc 
obtained with iiupila whose nislrurliuii in 
flpench bugfin at*ix or right yours uf ngu. 

The day Hchnfil fill' ihu deaf 1ms many advn- 
chIds aiming lIiuhc whu believe llmL tin* child's 
place is in tin* homo ami ciimioL hour the idea 
of hia being finri i'll from \m pare ids during 
those impressionable. yours when Inline life 
means ho nuicli lo him. The fuel Llmt the child 
is deaf, and fur Hint ruiiHiiii in ninny csasca nil 
object of pity, uflen hLiciirIIiciis Ibis feeling. 
These well-meaning peuplc seem In forget Lhat 
llicra arc hundreds, perhaps LIioumiuiiIh, morn 
hearing hoys and girls of Lite same age 
away from home in bunnling hcIlooIh Limn Lliero 
arc deaf. These cuinu fur the most ]iart frain 
homes oT a higher ohuw limn do average deaf 
children, homes in which llm parniiLs and 
friends are belter (pmlifiml lo asHial in llieir 
education, The theory LlmL llie paronLs and 
friends will help Llm deaf child in Lho up.quini- 
Litm of language ih not buruu miL in practice, 
filmic so niuuy either uni loo igimmuL nr have 
no liinu after a Inwy day's work lu give such 
help. In lho hoarding euilmol every one, from 
Lite Mipcrihlciulonl Lu lho InmililrsL mirvaul, 
can do Home Li dug every day Lu further lho 
child's progress. 

With ideal home emuliUnim nf cure, elennli- 
neaa, elothing, ami food, all of which receive 
the uLinusL aLLeiilirm in Lho boarding »diunl, 
and purenUs who wuuhl supplemenl Lite rffurls 
of the teachers, as do the uUonrhmts in Llui 
boarding school, lho day school might lie best. 
Dul with homes ns they are, Hit* regular life of 
the bom ding school, with its plain, wholesome 
food and regular hours, h to bo n ref erred. 
AuoLliev feature or Lho liimrding seltuol Hint 
□light Lo he iiieiiLiuueil is the iiuUiHtrhd train¬ 
ing, )jy which every liny ami girl is given lho 
rudiments of a trade Lhat they in ay he pre¬ 
pared lo bcfiumo wage earners when they leave 
school. There lire sixly-four day hoIiooIh in 
lho United Slates, and all of them, with but one 
exception, am oral. Fifty uf them are in Lhren 
stales, Wiseunsin (twenty-line), Illinois (fifteen; 
of LIichc twelve arc in (’hiengo idnm*), and 
Michigan (fmirleeii), The day hiiIiijijIh lire 
usually conducted ilh a part of the public hcIhhiI 
ays Lem of the city ur hnvri in which they nru 
located, but the bunnling hclinoln are mostly 
classed with lho penal mid corrective institu¬ 
tions and arc under the mLiiLo board nf charities. 
In some stiilcs, however, Jaws bnve been missed 
placing the schools for Lho deaf under the denari- 
mailt of education, where Lhcy rightfully belong. 


According to the latest atalmtics (see Amcr- 
iVfiii Arina hi oj l/ic Deaf, Jnu. 1010) there were 
ill the United 8Lain* 145 schools (public ami 
private) for Lho deaf with 12,332 pupils mul 1,073 
li'iiehern, Of those schools HO employed lho oral 
method ami fit) Lho combined method, while. 
H,87B puiiils were taught speech and 7,502 wholly 
or chiefly by the oral method, 

There are two professional iimga/incB, both 
published in the city or Washing Lon, tho 
Jmcn'rmi Annuls of iha Detif, issued Under tho 
direction of a coirimlttcc of the Conference of 
HoperintondeuLs anil Principals of American 
iSVhools for tho Deaf, and the Valla llcoicuf, 
Lhc organ of tho American Association to Fro- 
luoLe Die Ten cl ling 0 J Spucdi lo tho Deaf. Tho 
Voltn Ilmcmi for the Increase mid Diffusion of 
Knowledge relating to tho Dear, at Washington, 
was uHLnhlishcd by Dr. Alexander Graham 
llell, with tho Volta Prize awarded to 1dm by 
Lhc French gavcrumcul Tor his invention of 
Lhc Lclephune, Dr. Alexander Melville Dell 
(1810-1005), the faLher oT Graham llell, also 
contributed liberally lo the funds of the bureau. 
Dr. Melville Hell's Visible ftpccch Symbols, the 
moat accurate method of recording phonetic 
values ever invented, arc iiBcdmaomo schools 
fur Lhc deaf, and eoiisLituLo a part of Lhc train¬ 
ing of every Lonelier. 

Canada. — The Dominion of Cnnacla has 
seven provincial schools Tor lho deaf, of which 
IIvo are combined, and two hnvo separate oral 
and manual departments. 

The LoLjiI number of pupils (November, 1010) 
was H112, of wham 400 were taught speech and 
31)0 by speech, The teachers numbered 151 j 
02 male, K0 female; ID deaf, 51 oral. 52 indua- 
trial. The Cumulinn teachers affiliate with 
those of the UuiLcd 8Lales and arc members of 
both tlm Convention and the Association, 

Great Britain. — A little past the middle of Lhc 
Inst century the British schools for the deaf line] 
abandoned the method of braidwood in favor 
of tho French or silent method. In lflOG the 
Jews' DenT and Dumb Home was established at 
London by the Harmless Mayer clc JlDthscJiilil. 
William van Praagh was the first principal, and 
speech was taught afLer the Gorman fashion. 
The school wnH much visited, and litllo by liltLo 
Lite German method was introduced into the 
iildcrHcliools. In 1SB0 a Iluynl Commission that 
had boon Appointed to inquire into the educa¬ 
tion oT the deaf recommended tliat nil deaf 
children should have rf full opportunity of being 
educated on ilia miro oral system fi \ and that 
Urn class should be spoken of as “ Lho deaf" 
and not as " duar-imilcH ” ur 11 dear and dumb," 
unless they were nelunlly so. To-day the 
irKjtJirul in England is cJiie/fy oral; in flcDtlantJ, 
combined; and in Ireland, sign ami manual. 
InsoniuHohools, professedly oral, there is a inoyc- 
iiitiiiL toward the introduelion of finger spelling 
and Lhc establishment of silent classes Tor such 
pupils ns are not successes on purely oral lines. 
In Glasgow mid Bristol it is proposed to form 
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flcpnrnlQ claaBcs for the ueml-dcaf. These 
clnaaca will of course lie taught orally, In 
Great JlriUin the Helmol period ih fixed by law, 
Uio compulsory arc being Hciveii lu sixteen, with 
two perinindivc yenr.s, from live Lo seven. Ily 
LJig colipcniLmn of llm National AMuciiifimi uf 
Tofteliors or Uic Denf mul the central Hoard nT 
FducuLion the lew in enforced, uml in mienl 
years Lho alLemluuee him blmwu a marked in- 
c reuse, In Lho English wdiooln llm require- 
mcnlB for teachers are far more rigid Llum llinsm 
in Lho United iSUle*. Ilv Lho new regulations 
cif liiu KugHali Jlnfird uf Kclucrflhm teacher* in 
schools for the deaf will he required Lu hold linlli 
a Ciovermnen l 13 lemon la ry Touchers' Orlifi- 
cate and asiiacial diploma relnliug Lo work with 
the deaf. Teachers already employed will he 
roLaincd ius lunjg qq they do cfliuicnl work and 
satisfy Ilia Majesty's Inspector In Hcollaud 
and Ireland no nijex are jus yet laid rlomi. The 
National Aanacinthm of Tone hunt of Lho Dcnf, of 
which Mr. A, J. HLury is Clmimnin and Dr. W- 
H. Addison ia Vice-Chairman, includes ill its 
membership tenchera of all shades of opinimm. 
It hold* a conference every Lwo yearn, The 
Conference of 11)07 wax inlerualiuiml. The 
organ of llm Acacia lion in The Teacher vf 
l/io DaiJi published bi-monthly. The Associa¬ 
tion HcfkH Lo hiJIiiuuce public opinion in favor 
of Hie deaf, Trade teaching, wliich forma imo 
uf Lho important department* in lho American 
hoarding hcIiuuIh, in almost unknown in (.treat 
Britain, manual training anil alayil being 
LhougliL HufTicienL, Two or three tjchnuh) have, 
however, in trod lined real InnJe lunching* An- 
crley (London) led the way, and waa followed 
by Margate, Thu pupils upend half Urn day in 
bqIiqgI mul half in Lho workshops. Mane heritor 
Ims recently opened a trade school for boya over 
ftixLnen who work at their trade all day and 11 L- 
lend evening clnm'fl. In Jan. 1910 Lhoro wore 
52 Hclioota for LIlq deaf in Great Britain with 
*1,053 pupils mid dOH teachers. Of ilus hcIiooIh 
20 used the oral method and U Lho combined 
method, 

France, — Tho Abbfl dc 1’Epdc died at Lbo 
opening of the llovolulion of I7BU, and the Abb6 
Sicardj who bad been sent from Bordeaux Lo 
study methods with a view lo os Liib fishing n 
school in that city, wna appointed Ida Bucccssor, 
In July, 1701 ^ the Assembly converted lho school 
into Inc National InuLituLiun fur the Deaf mul 
Dumb, and in 17lhl it was moved Lo the .Semi¬ 
nary uf Saint Miijfloisc, in line HuinL Jacques, 
whore it still ronmina, In 1851) lho boxoh wcto 
flcpnralud, the girls being sent to Hordcnux, 
Until lb71) Lho French hcI mola followed Uio 
in annul method or do I'fiptfo, In that year it 
was decided lo introduce Lho ornl method into 
the Bchooi at Bordeaux, and In the following 
year it was introduced at Taria. Tho Congress 
ul Milan (1HB0) confirmed this action, nml soon 
all the schools in the comdry followed lho ex¬ 
ample set by tho two principal national in¬ 
stitutions. In tho Paris institution hoys arc 


taken at the age of bix in a special chutra eu- 
/qn/uic. Their regular aelmnl course docs nut 
begin until they are nine. The huIiooI period is 
usually eight years, and all must leave at 
twenty-one. There urn at prcfteuL nearly two 
hundred mwinly-fivc pupil*. In Muy, 1UU7, 
llmro were in hruncu Hixty-livo mu ho uls for tho 
dnuf, with an aUeiulanco uf fjHU |. Four of 
l\mm worn nuliumd iiiHliluLionn, the nther* 
private. Thirty wen? mixed mihuuH with lho 
boys and girls always in mm jut iilu classes; six- 
Iudii worn fur liny* only uml nineliien fur girl*. 

Germany, — Amman wok tho r*?ul /minder of 
llui (Jerinun mulhud. Ihiuirkn devised no 
new method, lie merely followed the ono that 
Amman had practiced ho micccm* fully. lh\- 
nirko, however, deserves credit for fearlessly in- 
Hinting on the Leaching of apmdi mid touching 
by Hpucrh. The greatest uf all (ierinmi edu¬ 
cators of the deaf iv/w Friedrich Moritz Hill 
(1NU5-1N7-1) of Lins school at Welm'iifclM 
Pniasiim Haxony. Thu keyimle uf bin nutthuil 
wna the develo|imeiit of Hpeunh in the deaf child 
in the name way llml nature develop* iL in Lho 
hearing rliild. While roiidomuin^ eonvenliuiml 
Hifitia, Ilill allowed the use of natural signs in llm 
lowest cIiwhcs, gradually Huii.sliLuliag Hjiukcu 
liuigungc fur lliein, lho use uf Bigun being a 
hiiulrauco rather than a gain in the acquiring 
uf Hpcueh anil lip reading. In the German 
bcIiqoIh uf to-day oral luagiiago mul lip reading 
are lho chief object* uf nislrmiLimi fruin tho 
buginiiing of lbo course, Tim written form h 
aildi!d when luaulud. In Lbo inldille stagi^ Lho 
work cliMurly nmmiJdi^ that hi Llm unlhuiry 
schools for the limuing, nod in this imper grades 
it docs nut difTer from it at all. Tnens were in 
11)00 (see Hntitimki'x JVinh-sInuoftCJi-vluskil/ua 
])ci\tnrJil<vnh, lfl(HI), HD Hcliuol* in Uennany wiLii 
7,2'20 pupils and 820 leacher*, 

In morit of llm enuntrios uf CinUinenlnl 
Furopo llm oral method ia thiofiy used. 
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There tire a few schools for the deaf in South 
America, South Africa, Australia, and India, 
In Corea, at Fyeng Yang, arul in China, at 
l 1 ao ling) Uwra arc two schools with Lcachora 
Lrarfif'd under Mrs, Mill# nt tho Pioneer iSpJjooJ 
at Chofuti. 

E. S, T, 

,Sco IIulwer, John) Dkaf-Blind, Educa¬ 
tion OK. 

RolBrartCfiai — 

Dell, Ale^andkii Giiaiiam. Dcnf-AIulc Instruction in 
Ittifaliun- to fha Work of the Public ,Schools. OVnoli- 
iugLnu, 

Bell, Alkxanjjkji Melville, lingtiati Viaihlo Speech 
in 'f’irch'c Leman a. (W willing tun, 1UQ7.) 

BqNlt, Juan I j aJild. Ilcdiwcitin lie fas Letnis, y nr/o 
jwrfl ii’iiNcilur ri hnhlur foa Mtidus. (10'iU.) Son 
Ainerien\i Amirrfr, Ynl. III, pp. UOD-’JIl. 

D« L,inn. Fimu, Dumb )W Lmqc*; Tho Horn onto of 
the Tehnhonc. (WualdnjiLfiii, lUt|8.) 

Elliott, Kiciiaiiu. Ariicuiution urul Lip-Iicrul\n\j, 
(Lnmloii. 1UU7.) 

Faiul.ui, Ami aiiam. Arnold oji the Education of tho 
Deaf. (Lomlun, IU01.) 

CJallauuet, Edward Min mil Life of Thomas /Jojjfcfjis 
(AifftiuiM. (Now York, 1SR8.) 

Goiiuun, JoHrcrii 0. ,Vo ten ami Oljamnfums on tho 

, fitiuratifiii of the Dettf' (WustmiKLun, ItflW.) 

L'Ei'Ae, Ajuie iik. La V6ritnblu Manitro rJ’iiialruird lea 
iS 'oitrcte cl Much', confirm fa /wr tine hmgm esptoi*nca 
(17til). Sise /linmcnu Annate, Vnl. XII, pp. 1, 01. 
Thu French midJiud, 

//iaforica of Americrm Schools for tha Deaf, 3 vqIb, 
(WnalilhKlDU, I HUG.) 

Lonu, J, Mciiuvlkii. Tho Sion Lfiiiflirciffc. A Manual 
of Hitfiis, (WjijJilujglon, 1UJ00 

Love, J. Kiirili, M. D., and AnmaoN, W. IT. Ihmf- 
Alulwn, a Clinical rmd Palholonicnl Study. with 
clmplera on Hid Education and Training m Deaf 
MllLL'fl. (Uliiaaow, 1HUC1.) 

Tbet, Ihaau Lkiyjn. The Family Instruction of tho 
I)caf in Early Childhood. (Wnshhinlmi, 1HK0.) 
^YAliTiruu, Euuahij. Gcachiuhtu t lea Tniiiianimmm- 
JJjlcJrJiioiiiriMctta. (lbSli.) See American /tnanto, 
Vcl. XXVIIf, pp. -ja-l-fM-i. Tho German hirUidiF 

Daa Tniiljfllunimrai-IlililuuBsw'caim hn Dcuiachcn 
llcicli, in Lexis, W., /Jns [/nicrric/iBiuttfcn ini 
Deutachen Iic\ch, Vol, til, (Ueriiu, 1PD4.) 
Wat.son, Josei’JI, Instruction of ff\o Deaf and Dumb. 
(NrnkUvo oil'a Method.) (LdiiiIqh, 180D.) 

PcriMficala; — 

American Annals of tho Deaf, Publication begun io 
JLbM.7. Fifty volumes liavo been carefully indexed^ 
ImlispenBablo for Lho wliola auhjcot. OYnsliiiig- 
Luo, D, CL) 

ylaaocicvlion Ilccicw (1BDDMQ0D). Devoted capnclnlly 
to Lliu tcadifiiR of Sncccli. (Washington, D, C.) 
DldUcr filr Tuirbrnnnmciiliiffllifip. (Dorliu.) 
L'Eduatzionc dei fiorthmuli. (Milan.) 

Orflun dcr Tuiitaluinmm-vliisfiiJfan, (FriodUergO 
Xcuifc (JAnirato dc lEnsriunmvnt 5onrdfl-jUuc(a. 

lusLlLuLion National!! dea Sourda-Muotfl. (FuHa.) 
Teacher of tho Deaf, Organ oT ilia National Aaaciaiiilion 
of Teacliora of the Deaf, (atoko-an-Tront, Eng¬ 
land.) 

Valid Ilmeiv. Continuing tho Association Rmtsw. 
(W nailing Lou, D, C.) 

DEAF-BLIND, THE EDUCATIO N OF THE. 
— Tito (lcaf-blintl nrc, fortuimtely, a small class, 
aiul a large portion of them luive been stricken 
lute in life, so that when those, together with 
the feeble-minded, are deducted, there remain 
only it small number who can be educated. 
The Gorman census for 1000 reported in a popu¬ 


lation of 60,000,000, soma 34,000 blind, 40.000 
deaf, ami 340 deaf-blind, that is, one deaf- 
blind among 145 deaf. A Swedish statistician 
found 00 deaf-blind among 2100 deaf whom 
ho #iudied. Instances of the education of the 
deaf-blind are reported in America, England, 
Germany, France, Sweden, and Norway. 
Owing Lo tho influence of l|io pioneer work nml 
the fame of Dr. H, G. Howe, the largest num¬ 
ber of recorded cases of deaf-blind who have re¬ 
ceived instruction ore found in America, Mr. 
William Wade gives the names of about sixty 
in the United Slates and Canada deaf-blind 
from childhood, and the name of a dcnf-bliiul 
person is not likely to bn recorded unless somo 
one hns tried to teach him. Only a few names 
have coine down of deaf-blind persons who 
lived before the time of Laura Bridgman, and 
yet there have been hundreds in Lhe world 
since tho work of teaching the tlcnf began. 
Among tho deaf-blind in Europe and America 
who have been under instruction and havo 
been moat fully studied and reported upon 
ituw be mentioned Laura Bridgman, Helen 
Keller, ILtgnliihl Kanfca, Marie I-Ieurlin, Her tha 
Schultz. The records of Lho deaf-blind are Lo 
be found in a largo number of reports and 
biographies, most of which arc devoted to in¬ 
dividual cases. There is no general work on the 
subject which embodies what is known at the 
present time of the methods of teaching Lho 
deaf-blind and tho heaving of their education 
on psychological and pedagogical questions. 
Apparently some of the teachers of the deaf- 
blind in Europe approached the problem with 
little knowledge of what had been done by Dr. 
Howe and others. The increasing unity of 
knowledge in Lhe modern world of editcaLion, 
and tho great popular interest in the achieve¬ 
ments of one or two or the dcaf-bliml, inako 
it unlikely that in tho fuLuro any teacher will 
begin work with a new nupil without having 
bccomo familiar with the labors of other 
teachers; the flame considerations warrant the 
hope that hereafter «ll the cdiicablo dcaf-hliml 
in civilized countries will be reported ant] placed 
under instruction. 

Much of the published writing on the edu¬ 
cation and psychology af the deaf-blind is the 
work of those who have studied printed reports 
rather than the deaf-blind themselves; one 
cannot say that thcro jma been too much of 
this kind of writing, for any expression of 
interest, which in turn can bo the cause of 
interest in others, is a gain. But is should be 
said that no teacher, psychologist, ov philoso¬ 
pher should draw any conclusions from tho 
ristoryrgf th G deaf-blind until lie has Bought 
out several of them and talked with them, 
The manual alphabet can bo learned in a few 
hours aiul by means of it an intelligent person 
can discover for himself the general level of 
education which any deaf-blind person Ima 
reached. There ia no excuse for so many » 
priori utterances about tho copacitics of tho 
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di’ftf-bliinl ns llm Irnriu'fl lmvnin the niwl nciit 
forth with all llic air id conviction ami author¬ 
ity, Anil the hUiLi-iiit-hIx of woH-mriimiig 
Amateurs Art? equally misleading' mich hUIu- 
lncnla, for inn timer, jih Unit "mini? of tin? ninny 
imccesfdiil LpacImth id Lin? hliml-ilrid over hud 
any i?xjk* rii'iLCi* in the work/' uml that 11 ujiy 

f lood LntrluT lii our common schools, purlicu- 
nrly in kmilorgurlrn work, is fully i|imlificil 
Lo leach A hliml-iliilf |Mi|iil, of lor she Ii-uriui 
fciir? iniiiiiKil iiliiliuhrl,' 1 There is very nine)] 
more to learn limn Uml. jinrl then? seem lint Lu 
ho "many" who have learned it. Much cine 
lias been wriLlcn aluml tin? deaf-blind which 
fciidfi to obscure the lessons that nre In lie? 
learned from whul him been cloim, ami ho tends 
Lo retard rather than mlvancr Un» work fur 
till' deaf-blind and for tin? dmf. Tim rintnml 
Rcni'rofiity of the hmnnii heart limkcH ii p^lml 
to UGcepL exaggerated HUilniieiils aluml the 
fliicceBH nf children who are ilnuhlv Imndi- 
ciijijiedj uml (inly by the niusL careful Analysis 
of the fuels uml principles involved can we 
underfund Lliis hiiiuII corner of the KrruL 
world nf edumiinn, a corner which holda much 
of iHimirMgi’mwd nml uiiliglilriiJiiriit Jur all 
leachnrH. 

Dr. 11 owo riunlivi from III nek id one's Com- 
mcMforirs llm following law: "A man in mil 
an idiot, if he lintli any glim in or ruga nf reuHim 
ho that he enu tell bin parents, hin ago, or tho 
like imUtern. Hut a man wlm ii Imm tlenfj 
dumb, and blind is looked upon by the law na 
in Live Hiunr stale with an t«licit; he firing nup- 
poscil imrnprdklu of any understanding, an want¬ 
ing nil tlione M'iikc* which furnish the human 
mind with ideas." From idiocy Lu Helen 
Kullcr'fl article on the Mind in Huh work (y,r.) 
wlmt a llighl of llio I m in an Hiiiritl Nn dr- 
lurtninut of human endenvnr tlml in nITecLeil 
ly the education of ihc mind of a child — and 
is Micro any department not nlfrolcd?— can 
he finite aw it wax liefore Dr. Howe gave Lnurn 
Uridgiimii her first lessons. Laura haL beside 
him, her fingerfl cm a key. Printed mi lha 
key in rained type were the letters, k-c-y, ()u 
niiolher slip the leLLera were repeated, k-c-y. 
.She felL Lhc key and the mined leLLcra on tho 
two slips, perceived tho similarity, anil in¬ 
evitably, aflnr many trials, there wan formed 
iu her mind an iWHiiciuliun ImLwiusn Urn two 
hcIn ol touch HeiiHuluuiH, the shape nf tho 
loiters and the shape of tin? thing, The asso- 
uinliim wan precisely tin? hiuho that forms in 
the mind of the normal child between Liu? mm- 
anllou of Lunching uml wring lhn key and hear¬ 
ing at the Name time the word 11 key / 1 In 
many lesscnm < there were formul in Laura 
Uriilgman'H mind assoriulioiiH between other 
group* of raised letters ami corresponding 
nhjccLs. Tho first important change in the 
physical means nf maLrucLion was the subs Li- 
LuLion of the manual alphabet commonly in 
use among the deaf in place of the printed 
lab da, Here again, the work of the teacher 


iyi\h Ln present In Liihni mi object, ball, book, 
or mug, uml ut the; Mimic Lime in form Lhc 
iTianuul ldlera Uml Hpillrd the minie of Lite 
objects with the pupil’* fmiiiK upon the trurher's. 
Thou? iminuid loiter* did mil, In? jL mulrnduml, 
filler the child's cmiHciiimmisH tint* lelleiH, ImL 
as movcmi'iilH oT tho limn); Lin- puiiii? tuovc- 
menlH were inviuiulily luvsiieialerl with lliemime 
nlijrclH, nidi i , nllnrAlhm id tin? linger muLimiH 
rnpcftlcdly for many weeks ami uiuiiIIih urcnin- 
jujoying ilN ulijrrL mil]] Lbe nssocjjilmu Ujm 
firmly imulr, nml until llm child grew to expect 
that any newly encountered nlijeeL or net hIujiiIiI 
have its appropriate linger word. The meiln.H 
of cduwilifjtf I he denf-bfimJ IiikI | f epn round. 

The next iinpurluuL nlcp forward wan nuule 
iu the lir-nl h’s.Huu given Lo Oliver (.'unwell by 
Mrs. Alary *Swift Lhiivmmi. An neeounl id 
Lilia fcHHiin is to lu? found in nil appendix nf Mrs. 
LuinHoii'h Lift' uf Lftura firitlgtwin, Slu? 
begun immediiUely with tin? itmmiiil alphalinl, 
uml in hiilf iuj hiuir hIic gave Oliver Caswell the 
imlion tliul nil Lliiiigs have 11111111^, -11 enn- 
ccpiiim thiil it hud taken Liuirn llndgiiiiin 
nearly IhriT inmit hs to arrive at, ThaL 
nppj'mlix jiiiiy be rcgnrdnl ns Lha diuhI Ad¬ 
vanced fllulnncnl nf melliml 11 1 ut had bren 
written 11 L Mutt date, lN 7 (h In the folio wing 
erilirirtiuN perHiimd m'llit in nf little, imparlance; 
tlicf inlenhorj in to I'VpIiiin wliat /ifififjcried in 
mil? CAHuund uimlher, for Lhc giiiilmn e id future 
Leaelu is. With this end in view much of whul 
fnlloWH has been thrown into the form id 
injunctions uml criticism* mhlrcHHeil In an 
imnuiimry lenelicr ul work with 11 duif-liliml 
child. 

llnfuro fnllnwinK lhn develnpment of the 
meLhiiil of applying tho mumiul alphiihrl in 
leacliihg Liu? (leaf-blind, iL Hliould he n ennled 
LbnL in Lite eiluniLiiin of Llugnhild Kaula, 
begun in Nnrwny in by Air. ICliim Jbd- 
gaard, the manunl ulpliuhel wan nut uanl; 
the lir.st lesHona were given by pbieing tin? bund 
nf lhc pupil cm tin- lips of tin? iuHtruetor. In 
thin nine the principle of Atom emtio 11 belwcen 
corLaiii mnvemeiito of tin? urgaiiH nf npmih 
and the ulijccL rtprUHCiilcil by tho,so mnve- 
menlH wiih precisely the minm as lu;lwcen 
rniuimd spelling anil the ohjert, or, in Llie case 
of (he imriiud child, belwci'ii the nlijnul and the 
huh nil of Liu? Hpuk on word slrihing llm car. 
Tin? difTerenci! beLucim Mr. lforgiiiud's work 
and that uf most other leaebern of the deaf- 
Mind is one of iuHlrumciil, hut of principle. 
The iiiumud ulphidy t is a prefonilil(?iiiHiniuieiii r 
requiring less si rain on lhn purl of lhn pupil, 
the? large letters funuril by llm hand being 
morn boldly diffemiliuled than llm liner inovc- 
menlN of the lips. Nome nf llm deaf-blind can 
Innrn to speak and read the bps, hut this 
acquirement should follow llm Acquirement, of 
language. 

With the deaf-blind, ah with llu? deaf, lha 
main problem is lhc Leaching or language. 
Whoever has command of a living language ia 
206 
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cduruUd. OLIiit knnwlmlgn fullnwH laugungc 
or id implicit in il. Di'iifiirsn and hluidncHH 
ilmn up two ntniiaiH rjf Mini nil from a world of 

oljjrrl^, Init.- worm? Iiihh In llm hnuii driif- 

hi'sh dunlin Uin rliun ili'Ih ur Miimdi, apaccli LhnL 
currirH Lo llm imrr/iril child Mir; very whiff rif 
cduculiuii. Through Mm lingcra or llm dnif- 
liliud il is jinrwilili* Ln dirirl two veliklr* of 
lun^un^j, I In- fiuiffiial tvwnl and Llin joinlid 
will'd. This prinlid word will In* Mir I'UilniHsnd 
Ly |in u hoi I liy llm Miml, and il should ho iuuuliL 
iih worm an pu.*dhlu uflmr llm frmiiiml mm I Ira* 
(riven llm impil hi* Jir*L clrwa In huiuiiugr. Tim 
skillful Icuclmr mn rumbiiw umiiuiil ron vithL i¬ 
lian uiLli Mil; icniiii; of binding ivnrih nri Llin 
embossed 111140, iiinl, by exciliiiK Uin ouriiifiily 
of the nupil, mux him Lo follow u ulnry in 
print. roriwil muling Ir-.HHfiiiH ^ImiiTd In; 
gu mill'd 11 (T| kin ^Ip Li'mL Min child nm reive 11 tliH- 
LilhLu for bin lmuk. If II ilng mil in Mil! yiird 
Juts inlMm rhild, il lvilJ not mruim grunt 
clovoriii'HH on Liu- purl of llm tniHu r Lu iruuo 
lim dog into tin; pages id a book uud keen Mm 
child in ^ exritnl pursuit. Heading 1.4 ul llm 
uLmuHl inipnrlinirn in supplying now words 
mid nisw inli'n'Hh. 

Tins iwonliiiJ mind nf Mm ili'Jif-bliiifl child 
in mil difTornil from Mm mnmul; il him Llm 
mum! iiiHliurlH uml unpulsi'H, Mm Hiiino dusircH 
eoiimiuniniLed Jriiiii 1111 appelilive body, uud 
Lho Hinni' power lo iiivi Lil, imagine, ri oonihim*, 
uud rdliTl ini wind il irn-ivin. Tlu? Hludy nf 
Lliu mind InaIjp'd in by ih-fm-Mvo Hi'Pima* in U 
mihjpul which Mm paychnhiginlH hIiduIiI Hyn- 
LenmLizo; a uuud hunk nil Mm subject would 
ho of 111 iji nsl value Ln Mil 1 hnilier, Nnl enough 
cnijilmHiH Iiiih been pul mi Urn worn! of luiii:li r 
which ih Lhti (rrmil uenne. Tim wlu»lu nkin huch 
nml liuliuiH, null iml only iJjcjskm, hill Urn entire 
body, lumen uml niunr'les. i'Hyrlmlngieally, 
and ns n nmlLrr uf hiuhigirnl history, hearing 
and night arc only HpecializuliiiiiH of Llm Henan 
of lunch, and us llm pumiL of llum* kciihcb il 
lias iiuiny (jupurilii-H which in norimd people 
have been appropriated liy Llm liner offspring; 
these uapimilii’H urn Hlill 11vailAl.de in Llm re¬ 
demption of Llm mind uf Llm deuf-hliml from 
idiocy. Through llmni hy lacluul experience 
of the outer world, ruinhincd with a Inngungu 
which is insLincL willi Llm wisdom nf llm nice, 
Mui Iwiimdiurii'il mi ml enn know lliu huh, Llto 
flcii, mid llm hIui'h. 

Thu Lusk with llm druf-hlind child is Lo culli- 
vnlo llm M'liHn of Lmii'h ho lliiil il hIiuII convoy 
liui m’i’iili'sl iniHsilili 1 vmioly uf »!X|u iirui'r. In 
keep Mu; child iu n hlnLn nT cnnHliinlly inlcr- 
paloil uclimij uml Ln jinur iiiln llm mind in its 
iulcrcuLcd and urmiaml mniimnLs a Himim uT 
111114111141!. Tin; I'hiiT liniiUiLiiin id Liiucli ia ILh 
fllnwmwH in doing smim uf llm work mirninlly 
done liy Llm our uml oyu. IL lakes lnngpr Lo 
lluoil lliu diiiMkliiul uliilil with words Lluin for 
an ci|Uul nuinhur of words lo reach Mm minil 
of llm normal child as Limy fall from Lhc lips 
of his paruiiLs and conipanloiis, The records 


nr Laura HridRinuii hIiow llial Imr lcaanns 
occupied huL Ihrcm or four hours a day. This 
is not enough. The early Icssonh* lire not Hchool- 
rnom exercises nmdogoUH Lu wind lhc nor mid 
uliilil ia subjected Lo when Jm lirat 400s In kindor- 
Lfftrlciif they are luiuloguus lo wlml Llm nor- 
mid child rcceivcrt hefore liu koch Lu aclmul i\L 
all. They ulmukl Im (day, mid Limy should 
40 un all the time Mint the cfdld in uwnke and 
active. The Lean her must pul away grown-up 
lliiiiKH, mid Imiunni! Llm pi ay mule nf the pupil, 
hiking Hio fihico of the normal child's usso- 
chilofl who use, spoken words. Ami all the 
family anil frieinlH of llm dcuMilirid child should 
h-ririi Lliu vtinmial alphahet, mid use il 011 every 
possible nccustim. LanguaRn Hluily should 
at Lhe hepinniiiR he pleasant; the clulil should 
nut Lliifik uf il a,s’ a ifUfk. To tnac/i I an gunge, 
or iiuyLhing else, the teacher must have the 
ill LoresL of her pupil. One cannot expect to 
hold the nUmiinm of a liMlc child very long on 
one thing. The hearing child learns language 
while liu is attending Ln something else, his 
i)rj£, his food, hi* Loys. When Lhc draf-hJind 
child liegiiiH Lo fidgel, he is for the moment past 
Icuming. The liughear, disRiplinc, should be 
h/ijjwlicd, tmLiJ Mie eiiilrl lias some language, 
Home mural huiiko Lo appeal lo. CerLain kinds 
or discipline inusL lie eiiforucd, a* willi an ani¬ 
mal, huL Mini ia 11 dilTcreJit mailer from dis¬ 
cipline in relation to language lessons. 1 have 
HUGH lilllu dcuf child re 11 bored Lo denLh w'iLli 
e^ereihis wliieJi they were rorjuired Lo wriLo 
over and over again until lhc lesson was 
" perfectly " lenrjicd. That aort of leaclimg 
is worse Limn wauled. It inspires in Lhc child 
a iIIhIuhIc for knowledge. Even a child has 
n right to resent being norod. The nilvanlagc 
of novelty ouLwcjglis lhc benefit secured by 
n sticking " to a tusk. 

The need of spontaneous interest on the part 
of the denMdll id chilli—and tiie normal child, 
too, — cnimot bo too ulrongly insisted on. Ill 
Mie ciiKi; of adult pupils, and Ln aomc ex tout 
in Lhc case of young normal pupils, discipline 
and duly can he summoned Lo Torcc attention 
to a dull Lonelier. In lhc case of a dcnMdiml 
child, Llicro is no moral Henuc to count on. The 
moral sense is an adult 11 ciiui re men b Llmt fol- 
luxva a knowledge of language. It is almost 
jmLliclit! lo rend in the records of Laura Bridg¬ 
man uml Marie Hour Lin of Urn prematura 
efforla uf Lho teachers Lo discover or develop 
a mural sense mid a rcligimiH fnilb in minds Llmt 
hud hardly enough vocabulary to make known 
hIiii pie 1 im Leri ul facts and desires. Our views 
of morality and deity im? nn more comjirolum- 
Hihlc llinn iiblronnniy lo a deaf-blind child who 
him mil yet gob hold of a simple vocabulary 
nod the common facia of life about him. In 
the first stages it in Ida meanings, Iiia desires, 
Llmt we me seeking tn open ami clarify* 

When a deaf child inLerrupls a lesson with 
Humclhing he ia eager to tell, fclic teacher should 
try to get at his intention, and, by throwing 
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in n word here nml Ihorn, In lii'lp Inin In urtf- 
expression. Do not atop Llie IJow of hi* narra¬ 
tive wiLli 11 Ymi must miy 1 1/ mil 1 me.' " 
Simply help him Lu my lus thought, and an 
build hi h language. tirnimnnr iH nr iiupnrUuico 
only lo gruiinimmuiH, nml llie dilTerriii’r lic- 
Iwiscn a pri'im.HUiim nml an adjective iH nr nn 
cniiBCi|iini«‘o In llio child. Tim dUTeiTnecH 
cxirtt in what he in doing, bill In* njnnoL bn run- 
HcimiM nf Lliniii. tin that nil iIihciwhUhi uf H hnw 
Lo leach adjectives ” ami 11 lmw lu Lrnrli verba ” 
is wanted hrcnlh. Tim eliilil learns mums first, 
because they name his crudest luidik* experi¬ 
ences, hub lm learns nil parts nf spiwi in 
precisely the name wuy, benuiKo limy expri'KH 
lliiu^H nml relations of uliiili be in eowmimis 
ill tin* moment when llm words and scries nf 
words arc? Bpcllid into bin hand. One reason 
IhaL'ilenl children do nnl lenrn language heller 
in llml they nro mil allowed lu use imperfect 
language freely. Thu inslincl lu use kingungo 
for the purpose fur which it exists— In eom- 
iiiurifrnfto — (h chocked by lhe zr/il of llm 
teacher lo improve grammar or idiom. bead 
llie eliilil 'h id loins, lnil ilu nnl enerect lhem. 
If llu* UAchor UKf'H correct nml almmlnnl 
language, Lho ileaf child will use correct Inn- 
puugo in Limn by imilalinn. A mirmnl diilil 
brought up in a cidlivalcil intelligent family 
Mini shrltnml frmii coiriipling MdlimiicTS ruulil 
liul, ir lm tried, uhc very liml Kipdisfi — iiuIksh 
Iiv were clever cuuuKh lo invent it. If u deaf 
child to lt corroded ” in llio acL of cxpresmmi, 
the Inlere.Hiiiifj fact which lie wishes lu cnniinu- 
Jiicalo is furgnllen, He is iltocmiriJRod when 
1m finds ho many difficulties, nml lie muirUi 
In aigjj» nr paiiLniiiiiiie. Lnt Llio teacher nix 
her wits to gel llio meaning frnm hm .hi innlihiip; 
word. h, and not block him in his imnulse lo nan 
words. fHnmo day sho miiv be able lu revrrL 
lu the incidoiiL which ho ban impurfccLly ex¬ 
plained, Ami make ft "huiKuagu lesson’' nf il, 
IIuL whilo llic child's interest is hoi upon bin 
JifirrrUjvej of the caw he has aeon or nf linw 
lie mil liifl linger, any word of the teacher 
which distracts him in Lo lie deplored. His 
words nhould aland for living thoughts, nob 
our Lluiugliis, nob book Llioughls, lull his 
Uiuughts. The pralllo of llio normal infant 
is HpoiitiinnouH; nml how imperious is Lho 
ihwipc Lo tiJtpruM thoughts, Iiuw really iviricd 
n child’s thoughts nrel Imagine llm effect 
if a zealous puretil were twer at the clhuw of 
the nnrinal child iiiHiHling llml lha liLlio mm 
uhc only correct hciUiukjch fiiHliioned aceordiug 
lo adult Olympian sliimlnrdfi. lb In hard Lu 
kill Ilm iiuilim-i lu talk, hub il cun be duuo — 
in Keliool .1 for the denf —by making lanppiago 
work an ubalrncLum delnchcd from lifn and 
growth, lo bo hid aside lho moment the pupil 
is lei out nf the classroom, and so inevitably 
associated in bin leelinga with elrnin of mind 
and body. 

In trying Lo convey an idea to n dcnMilind 
child it is often fU/Iieicnt to place contracting 


iilnnn in iuxlapnsiijnn, In put n amall abject 
beside n lnrge one, u Hidl suIjhIiliich brsidr a 
hold one. In Li iin way " ndjeelivis M are 
learned willmul difUeully. Ill llm nmne wny 
alislriict ideiiH urn grasped and reniemiieiTil, ir 
llm leaelur Heines the right unuui'iit. 
day hIk* will find her )iii|iil in n Lemper. Ask 
him fjiiickly why lit! is angry, [milale bin 
Indinvmr. iSlmiv Jiini liis sisler jdiijdng niJ ]■ 
her doll. She in mil migry; site is gimd ami 
happy, lie kmnvs bin own elute of mind ha 
well as anybody knows U, aml he will learn llm 
words (Imt express IL, r l’lie rliiM s mvu seiisn- 
limiH and einulions supply nil tin* explanation 
llml m necessary. Tim words spelled in llm 
jnaiiiird nljdmbrl, lln^ bwisL of fingers, will 
iiecimm assn ci a led with Lite ihing, with llu* fact; 
lie does mil know and dues not need In know, 
Llml Lho niainml word is u nnnliiiiuliini ut 
(odors, any Hiui'e Hum llu 1 normal llin'e-yenr- 
uid known limb llm miiind " mail ,r in a word, 
an “ udjeeLive ” nT llim* leHers. 

HrighL, draMdind nhililren, before lhi‘y am 
Luuglil, lu-fpiirc many signs by means nf which 
they uflen vainly nlrive Lo express their nh- 
Hdiri' bill varied seiisulimm. Ueforn the limn 
when iLuignuge beemues seeimd iiaLiue, they 
are made restless by Lliwin led eflnrls Lu cuin- 
nmiiieaLe. This hIitiwh that the will Lu hjm'uIc 
is in Hie mi lino rif llie bnm/m being. JbU llm 
iimLruineul of sjieeeli, Llu? civilized liuigungc, 
is a hlnw growth, an urlilicinl iiistniineul, Him 
line id which nuisl be lunpiiird, mid acriuimi 

r ierly, like the mi of playing Lhe violin, 
Alexander tiralnun Hell says of Jlelm 
IVeller’H “ wmideiful raiiiilmrlly with idiomatic 
Ibigfi.dj 11 .Sjiriis mieli an exeepliorml (.'liild 
Lhnt we nro ftjiL Lo nllriliulc everyLliing lo her 
marvelous mind, and forgot Llml language 
cornea from without, mid not from within. 
Him cuuld not intuitively arrive nl a knowledge 
uf idiumuLm Kuglish rxpmuioiiH. IL Is nbsu- 
luldy cedaiu LhaL such expressions musL linvw 
lw;en t/nighl h her before she could use Lhein." 
(Irruiling all varieties uf capacity in human 
minds, there muni be indispensable light ways 
to Leach Iniiguugu lo the puniest intelligence, 
and ruinously wrong ways In leach language 
Lu the finest intelligence. The individual in 
learning language enines in eonlucL with a 
highly elaborate instrument UrnL Jinn grmm 
up with Lhe race and has bi*i«n refined mul 
amplilied by Lhe great iirlisls nml thinkers who 
have used iL. To be inUiuLrd into the use nf 
it llie individual imisl cume in noiilncl lirst 
with Lhe purls of il I liul expi ess Ids sniiHiiliuiiH 
and experieuees; and hu 1m pnicenls lliiougii 
bingiiage itself, from llm liuln of It that (.v- 
prewHca him iuln iLh riuhos LhaL express very 
much more Lhan Lhe individual; thus ho 
becomes oiluealeil.'/ Will umt Llm personal 
contact between Ids impulses lu niter mid Lho 
lumlera of lho great language* he will never 
lenrn it, though ils entire vonalmlary lie dumped 
into liis memory. JJeaf [iersons through 
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patience and industry have been able lo omasa 
a truly wonderful vocabulary. They eould 
spell currcctly, write legibly, make nent sen¬ 
tences in winch every word wns correctly used. 
Yet when they tried to say or write their owii 
ideas, they fell into M mutisms,” and showed 
tlml they did not in any true aenso know 
language. .So long hh wohIh aro known only 
ns words, they do not constitute language, 
If one knew the dictionary from A to Z, ono 
might fciill he nimble to merge a hundred worde 
in Lo intelligent, idiomatic, adult discourse. 
Language by itself in ilcnd. It must grow in 
relation Lo life, Teaching language to a denr- 
1)1 jud child, or to a normal child, should con¬ 
sist in calchiug the vital impulse to utter, 
whenever it shows itself, and supplying Ilia 
means or uLtcrunca. Unique unforeseen op¬ 
portunities start from every chance observa¬ 
tion that the pupil makes of his surroundings, 
lie will meditaLc upon two similar experiences 
and try to find the way to express Lho com¬ 
bination, The mind lias a sense of relations, 
of joints and connections, and it is in obedience 
to this sense that our language has "parts of 
speech," words that express relation, The 
deaMjliiul child perceives sweetness as well as 
a normal child, If, aiimillancougly with his 
experience of Lha BuiisaLions, there are spelled 
into his hand " sweet applo," " sour apple," 
" sweeL sii^Ai," " Hour lomon," 11 bitter qui¬ 
nine, M ho will not, ns hns been thought, mistako 
sweet apple for a compound word — and it 
will do no harm if he docs I Ilia mind will in 
fimo sort out the words that go with his ex¬ 
periences, Joy, sorrow, love, hate, surprise, 
and disappointment are just aa cognizable by 
a deaf-blind child as by a normal child. Bub 
if a young deaf-blind child, or a normal child, 
never lias experienced surprise and does not 
know Lhc names of enough other emotions to 
explain it by, "language lessons " will never 
teach him the word 11 surprise." The transi¬ 
tion from physical to intellectual things and 
qualities is easy; it is certainly no more mys¬ 
terious in tho deaf-blind than in those who 
see ami hear, When a deaf-blind child knits 
his brow over a perplexity, and the teacher 
taps his forehead and spells " think," tho 
child knows how it feels to Lhink; he under¬ 
stands, L here Tore, as much of the eon tent of 
that great word as he needs at tho moment, 
lie him nibbled Lhc edge of Lhc ward; in time 
he will h wallow it all, with its enormous sug¬ 
gestion, and so come to understand whnb 11 a 
great thinker " is. It may bother us Lo under¬ 
stand how ho learns tin abstract quality, hut 
it does not bother him; he merely recognizes 
a fact and gets tho namo^f it. Ono word 
learned in lho right way stimulates tho mind 
and makes iL eager for another. Once tho 
child has asked out of his own head, " What 
is it?" the main difficulty is past; the face 
lights with pleasure, (Sea tho account of 
Oliver Caswell's first lesson in biio Life of 


Laura Bridgman by Mary Swift Lamaon, and 
the account of how Helen Keller learned 
"water" in tho supplement to her Story of 
my Life.) 

The Leaoher has much to think about in 
order lo avoid wrong methods of teaching, but 
needs only a little ingenuity to find abundance 
of lessons that almost teach themselves, A 
startling incident can be dissevered from its 
context in a book and described with enthusi¬ 
asm, such ns a dog biting a cat or a horse run¬ 
ning away, something "sensational" that a 
child likes to talk about. The do to died epi¬ 
sode will often assure the attentive rending of 
the whole story, and many words arc absolved 
in the process, The child likes to Lnllt about 
himself. Ho is the hero or the drama, and 
his ego Lisin ia a very important stimulant, A 
story about the day s events, which ho knows 
as well as the teacher, makes a first-rate lan¬ 
guage lesson. Put in incidents that did nob 
occur, and see how eagerly he will set you 
right. A chase after a butterfly—the best 
schoolroom ia oufc-of-doors — contains a volume? 
of language lesson. Tho curiosity inuat be 
continuously aroused, for blindness and deaf¬ 
ness shut out many of the interesting acci¬ 
dents that accost tho senses of tho normal 
child. The why? what ? whither? when ? must he 
stirred by surprises and invented episodes, Some 
confusions, not very damaging if they 000111 ', 
may be avoided, Abstract words arc often 
blurred because they are taught together, 
Lnura Bridgman gguUI nob dissociate 11 punish " 
from “ bJium?," because tho right moment 
waa probably nob chosen for teaching Lhc 
words; they were given to her together in 
connection with one " naughtiness." It is 
a mistako in the early stages to try to illus¬ 
trate one abstraction by another. It ia bolter 
to uao contrasting experiences, that each may 
remain clear and distinct with its vocabulary. 
But lire itaelf will teach the teacher, if she is 
apt to learn, and if ahe understands thoroughly 
the fundamental nature of the tiling she is 
trying to do, interfuse a languaga with the 
life of tho child. 

After the deaf-blind child has acquired 
sufficient lnuguago for working purposes, the 
process of teaching articulation may be begun. 
The method is much like that of teaching speech 
to a dear child who sees. The dear child 
watches the teacher's lips and imilaLcs. The 
deaf-blind child puts his fingers on the teacher's 
organs of speooh, and imitates their position. 
This ia a very important and useful acquire¬ 
ment, and if a denf-blind child cannot bo in¬ 
terested in tho process, cannot bo taught a 
crude articulation, this would seem to indicato 
that the child has not thoroughly learned lnn- 
gunge by means of the manual alphabet. 
Spoken language ia for the deaf-blind child 
a means of speaking to his friends and family; 
less cumbersome than the. manual alphabet, 
and the process of learning it gives the child a, 
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living w;nBG af Llm fncc« and cxnrciiiaiqim of 
normal human beings, ami bo enables him by 
imilaliuii lo nut exiii’CM^icm iJito bin own 
countenance. U in another Iwml of conlnul 
wiLli normal life. A until r pi l voice l mum ml yet 
bean developed in nny dcuf or dcuMdind per- 
wm, but it might be dune if Bin ]iliyninJugy of 
llm voice were studied an u good toucher of 
Hinging understands IL, nod ir this knowledge 
worn combined with knowledge of leaching 
the deaf. A. fci. M. 
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DEAFNESS, —The iuitliiltly to lu*i\r m»- 
mnlly. Deafness may ho uf nny degree, from 
the Kluge exhibited by llic individuul who in 
" Imrd of healing" up to complete deafness, 
which lalLer is usually due in deteriurnLion in Llm 
inner cur or the auditory nerve. If the defect 
in due lo dine ane in Lite outer ear, the Hound vi- 
lindiniiH iimy he conducted lo the inner misilivo 
nrgmm through Lite hones of llm nkull. Thera 
are viirimiH defects of .special types which do not 
involve acluul loss of hearing, but are neverthe¬ 
less called deafness. Tone deafness (often 
classed erroneously an mental deufncHH) in llio 
liuiljiliLy hi appreciate Llm pitch of tonen. It 
in probably duo lo peripheral defect (in Llm lmni- 
jur meinbniue). In Home cilhcjh there arc gups 
in llie Lomd unde while Uiu rest of the Hcalo in 
normally received. Mental deaf noun in Llio in¬ 
ability in iiiLorpret niuliLury impressions hociiUHU 
of delects in ilia citnLral nervous organs. 

C. K H. 

Hea I)baf, Education oftjih; Eah, Hyuienh 
of, 

^ DEAFNESS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 
See Eaii, IIyqibne of, 

DEATH HATE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
— See MoriTALITY AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


DEBATING IN SCHOOLS, — DelmLing, 
or more IctdihicnUy dispuLaLinn, wuh the dis- 
tinctively nrnl ineLliod of rni nlul diHci]tline in 
no ng« before llm iriLrojImUiiuj rjf Lh#» printed 
liciok. In the Middle Agea (r/.vAj p re para lion in 
theology, law, medicine wiw eumed on in Lmiu 
hy meiiiiH of ayHleniutie ili*nulnli[iiin eondncLed 
in the jiruwonei! of Heiiiorn wliu Imd won llieir re- 
uUulion hy dinpuluLiiinul nkill, Dialectic or 
ogie w an lima Llio ehief of the He von lilpend 
nrlH (r/.t*.) lief ore Llio lleniUKHnnce.ivH rhetoric wuh 
L ite chief urt exereimul Jifter that peri ml. The 
dialeelic dih]iutntimi cnnrcriiml ilnelf with tlic 
anhjcct imiLLer uf grammar in tlm early Kluges, 
with Unit of thcidugy, law, medicine, in llm 
Inter h l a gen, and Lhmuglnmt nil h Ludics medic- 
vuli,sin rlinplnyed the greulenl ingenuity in 
bringing all llm deluiln and cmiihinatioiiH of dc- 
Lailx uf Uichc Hiihji elH into the melnpliyHicul 
nreliu, in all ereuiM redlu i iiiK Llm point in dinpuLc 
finallv to a principle founded or HimpoHcd Lo lie 
founded mi AriHlollo (y e.)- The iliripuLuliumii 
meLhud llierefori! iviih lamed mi nuLlioriLy, mid in 
ila exercise reacted Hu iih lo inleiiHify Lite need 
for filial nullmrjly. WIumi Uie llrmiinsaii(:e 
upnncd up vuhL vinUh nr knowledge rpijuiriug 
imiuiry with an nprii mind, millionl/ilive AriH- 
LiiLcliumHiii wan dimmed, iliiiI Llm inlrmlucliun 
of oLlicr melhodH more Hiiilnl for impiiiy hn- 
camo more urgent; liul even in the uiuverHiiicH 
the inuLlmd of the iJIhjiiiL lUimi peraiHlcd an Llm 
rcuiJKiiiml LenL for liiglier ilegrceH mid Llm 
muiiiLcuimcc of a LIn niH, now uHuully a wriLten 
exerciric, and riivhrrirr exiiiiiiiiuiimiK are pren- 
enl-dii}' wurvivuls. yuhmldr jik llm diapiilJiiiiui 
was an a ineuLiil diHeiriliue in ages wlum there 
were nu LexU, mi boukn of vvfereiu'e,, iu- 
fiirmaLion, and crillidNin, it led Lo grenl ahiisex. 
ViveH (q.v.) in liis fh' Dimplinin {in.\\) nayn uf 
young KlmlciiLfl: lf One dispulaLinii a duv dues 
mil hiiIIUTj nnr Lwn, iih with eating. At break- 
fa-sL limy wt angle, aL Nipper Limy wrangle, 
afLer .supper they wnmgli k . In Llie Iiiiuhi! they 
wrangle; out uf doors they wrangle. ... In 
every plaee, aL every lime, Lhoy are wrangling." 

Thu deputation wan u Kohmd iih well an a uni- 
verHity method. In the twelfth century, Win. 
FiLza top hen given an accniliiL of London sehuol- 
buyu from dilTercnl hcIiouIh imHcmhling rm holy 
iluyu " ubouL the eliurch " to ** dispute. 11 
r> iSuniu iihu doiTinirntmliuiiH, uLIiuth inpiuul and 
prulmldu arguiiuuilH; hoiiu? prartice entliy- 
inciniM, oLlmrs arc IjeLlcr uL perfucL HyllngiHinK; 
Homo Hlrivn like ad versa rien, olliera for truLli." 
In IMN Demi (hdelin his stalulea fur Hi. PuuI'h 
Srhuiil fnrliuile his Hclmol I o join in the dinpulu- 
Lion iiLHL IhLrlhuInmew's, But ufLcr Llm Unfoi- 
iniilhm, diHpiitathmul power in holding their 
own in Llm religious cunLroversicH was greatly 
valued, iiml both lloman (‘uUmlicsnnd Protes¬ 
tants wore in Ilium id with zeal in train llmir 
dinciplcs to skill in the disputational method. 
Tim Jesuits (i 7 .«.) in Llieir schools curried the 
method to high dcvclopmcntj ami the I'nglinli 
movers!Lies, in the time of Elizabeth and labor, 
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tightened tlieir huld on the ditiputatfonnl discussion or presentation. Hence there wag 
method in view of the religious controversies, little or no need of perpetuating disputation in 
Thu grammar aciiuola (q.u.) billowed buit; bub the Latin grammar Bchoola, ami little evidence 
Lilli subject mailer in Lius latter wna chiefly exists that it formed any part of LhLs Lraining, 
graniniur, a subject whidi had undergone enor- In the colleges it was different, anil disputation 
mans development after the lluimiHsauce, being formed n prominent part of college work, both 
clusely connected with the loading o[ fcho new throughout the year and especially in the coin- 
wurld of eliissi c ul authors, which luul come within mcncemojit cMereiima [q.v,). Jji the Proceedijiffa 
Lins ken of tlie students. The chief textbook fl/Wicil/nasflc/Lt«sfltt.»//isiori'cfltjSoci , t , fy j rorlBOO- 
o n gram nmti cm hi i sputa lions wns by John Stock- 18S1 (Vol. IS), there appears a long Jiat of 
wuudj licad nuisLer of Tonbridge grammar several hundred subjecLa of disputation given 
school, entitled: DispulnUtmcularnm Gram- by Harvard students from 1055 to J790. These 
malicaliim hfic/his, ad jiiicrornai in Scholia relate to Lhe greatest variety of subjects, in- 
Irivialibus ezacnoida ingenia primn)n excoflilu- eluding political, aocia], philosophical, scientific, 
ins, 1508. llclwecn 1598 and 1050 this book medical, legal, ethical, scriptural, ecclesiastical, 
in Lnlin juisscil through six editions. Stock- anil theological. While many of these reveal a 
wood's argument is that, grammar being tha medieval attitude of mind in their statement, 
innin business of lhe school course, pupil a have many on the contrary arc quite modern. " Aro 
already in their knowledge the materials out of polished manners an ornament to a man? JJ 
winch they can best he expected to form opiu- was discussed several times, beginning as early 
ions and judgments by arguing upon Litem, as 1727, a generation before the writings of Ilous- 
In 1012 John 11 ri ns ley (q.v.) in his Ludus Lit- scan fl nd Chesterfield, The same year saw the 
crarfirs devoted Chapter XVII Lo grammatical discussion, " la unlimited obedience to rulers 
apposition*, showing 11 how to dispute scholar- taught by Christ ami hi$ apostles?” and five 
like of any grammar question in good Latin.” years later, " Is the voice of the people, the voice 
lie strongly recommends Sfcockwood’fl beak, of God? ” In 1781 "Is tho diffusion of kiiowl- 
and advises that Lhe pupils observe " as much ns edge among nil citizens necessary In the cxist- 
mny he, Mr, Blackwood's phrase, Jiis order and once of the Republic 7 " was one among many 
witty conceits, which he uaetli both in objecting political and social questions propounded, 
and answering,” Charles Houle in the lf Can in dependent beings bo created by Cod 7 ” 

A'ew Discovery of tho Old Art of Teaching School 11 Arc intelligences composed of matter?" 
(IflflOJ introduces the method of dividing a ‘ f Does a shadow move? ,J “Is there a stone that; 
form in Lo two "aides" (showing the influoneo makes gnld? ,p "Was there a rainbow before the 
of lhe Jesuit method), M Let every one pro- deluge?" 11 Ought physicians to pray for the 
pound lo Ida opposite two or Llircc questions health of people '1 " " La there a nervous 
which lie thinks most difficult out of Ins week's fluid ? ” arc samples of these questions in a 
work, which if tha other cannot answer readily variety of fields. 

before lie count six or ten, ill Latin, let him be During the latter eighteenth century and the 
capias, and the questions lie propounded to his early nineteenth, Lhe rise of national interests, 
next fellow, The hiwciit in the form may begin the development of patriotic fervor, the in- 
the dispute, nnd so go on to the highest on either creased influence of the legal profession, the 
aide, who should keep reckoning of those that opportunity far power to be acquired by tho 
arc cupt and how orten,” IIoolc has a similar popular orator, put a new value on debating anti 
system for "capping" Latin and Greek verse. changed its character. It now ceases to have 
Thus lhe method of disputations developed any connection with the study of the Latin hui- 
out of the method of ,J appositions," that is, gunge, takes a new and larger place in the 
Betting or questions orally by one boy to another work oT both school Mill college, and Gomes 
in a class, or of the master to various hoys in a to be recognized ns a distinct branch of study 
clnsa, as an oral text or examination of work or educational activity in both. Even the 
dune. This was commonly done on Fridays elementary school now attempts to prepare 
as a rtaurnd or the week's work. It provided for exercises in disputation by^ the training in 
an opportunity for the discussion of any diffi- declamation (j/.u.). Tins prominence of rlcbnt- 
cultics which required clearing up or emphasis, in^ as a practical preparation Tor public leader- 
Tho method of apposition spread from tho shin, though directed toward the developniciit of 
grammar school into tho dcmcnUvy or "petty aclf-confidence on the part of the pupil rather 
Behoofs Jj as wo see in Conte's English School- than or a command of better English, continued 
Hinder, the most extensively circulated demon- until art or the Civil War period. Subsequent 
fury textbook up to 10(30. F. W. generations of schoolmen have come to give 

In America. — The necessity for possessing debating a place in school activities chiefly as 
a speaking knowledge of Latin was no longer felt a part of the training in English and only soc- 
aven in the colonial period (g.i/.), and the chief ondnrily aa a direct Apprenticeship to public 
means for perpetuating disputation ns a promi- activity, chiefly of a political or professional 
went educational method was for the facility diameter. P- M. 

which it gave in public speaking and the logical Debating in schools at present — There ia 
training in argumentation, chiefly in theological now, however, a well-marked tendency among 
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American colleges Lo establish departments and 
L'luiira oT public sneaking uiiLircly separate from 
Uie department at English, One of Urn foremost 
Hubiccia of study LuugliL by Hunm ilcpmUiiciiU 
is debating. A ilelmlc ia nn nral nmlusl in 
which oik* 'cmilcHlAiil Irina lu cunviiicu an 
emm nf the Until of a definite prop uni turn while 
Llm oilier tried Lo deiuuiwlruLe iiu falsity. Au 
upinion upon hiiiuo Inpic i h Hluicul in the form 
of n nruimaHjoji, and aides aru chonim, urns lo 
uphold the affirmative ami Urn oliter the imgft- 
live, Both aides urn allowed llm aairm nmounl 
nf lime Lo prehent their resmiL'tive cruses, nml 
emml additional ptiriinlii, in wldcli to criticize or 
rebut the opposing crmUm Limits. A deciuiou 
is usually rendered in favor of i] miumn con vine- 
iiiR nrguer. Although debating is taken up 
even hi Lite accomhiry Bchuula, W>Lh rm a part 
nf Llie curriculum anil aa an extra rtludcuL ncliv- 
iiy, mill it is more properly a college subject, 
A L nullcgo iL h regarded as LJio most iinporlanb 
part of llic general training in public speaking. 
I la pedagogical value lies in Lhc fad UmL it Ih ft 
powerful ngchl in adjusting Lhc student Lo Ids 
environment. The subjects for modern dchnlo 
deal with current political, aoc-iul, uconomic, 
and inorak problems. Such rcnuliifiunn ns: Re¬ 
solved, llinl lhc United SLalca rcliw|uiHli cou- 
Ircjl over tUo FhiHppine Islands; lleHolvcd, 
llmt direct nominations be esLabliHlied in New 

York iSinlo: Heard vod, llinl there shuuld be a 
physical evaluation of railroads engager] in intor- 
BlaLn commerce; anil Resolved, llmt miinwa- 
lion bo rurlhor restricted by rm educational 
qualification, force the debater to study Lho 
world about him and become well acquainted 
with iL Furthermore, Llio questions arc bp 
worded that Lhcy arc capable of pracLicni dem¬ 
onstration; llieir sellloiiicnL depends upon a 
careful and wiilo observation 0 f concrete facts, 
and not upon tlio working of a brilliant imngina- 
lion nr llm manipulation of nbsLract, logical 
formulae (Sco Lhc list nf subjects given above, 
debated at Harvard over a century ago, for a 
contrast-) < Dialectic agility and a ntoro of 
authoritative opinions no longer win debate*; n 
knowledge of verifiable facts and dear infer¬ 
ences from those facts Arc essential Lo victory. 
Hut besides being trained to carefully scare It out 
trustworthy fact* as Lhc basis of all his opinions, 
Lite student is laught how Lo arrange and premit 
all liiH evidence in spoken rorm mi an Lo ccmvlnco 
others. The linbils of careful judgment and 
precise expression cultivated by practice in 
dnbnlo are invaluable Lo any iiinn, whulhcr bo 
becomes a public speaker nr not. 

As a part of n general course in public *|leak¬ 
ing, winch has for its ideal ihn training of Lho 
HLudcut lo most adequately express bin thoughts 
on nny subject in nil cxlpnipornncQUH manner, 
tlio debate w most effective, for llio following 
reasons. < First, Llio HLudenL has a definite lupin 
upon which lo speak; second, he 1ms a limited 
field for investigation, ami he is forced to fleck 
good reasons for wlmt ha says within that field; 


third, the logical sequence of treatment helps 
him ui'ipiire the power of rnnmihiLing an ad- 
ilrew witliout Llio lidp uf iiuUfiv or inrmuiiz- 
iiik: fourLb, the cimlcsl a Li inula ten his iuleresL 
Frobnbly no subject in llu? uuliru tidlegc c-nr- 
riciiium tluea inure lu mnvlulo a Mludmit's 
IciunvJudge in id! (iriuiidmH, to htinmlaLe his 
mental activity,, lu bring him in i'Iuhit lunch 
with his fiivinmmimL, uud In make him more 
capable uf rone Ling Imiioficijilly in UmL environ- 
nieiil, llum delmliup;. K. V. 

Sim Ukl'Lvmatjusi Umvkhhitjkh (Tur ilis- 
puLaliunH in Lhc early Univcrsilkd). 

ndcrencaa: — 

ff briar frill.' — 

nniNrti.KV, JullN. Linin'* JMcrnriwi, rlt. ^vii. 

IlufiLi;, I ,Vnp himwnj a/ (lift Art nf Tmelt¬ 
ing Schnvf (ju B^i’Unn mi HrhnIiLsIin lliiriiilinrl. 
jCccKKiiUArvn, IIaiitikilusiiiw, l.)ittjni{<\lioncn Phih- 
flnjj/iKfie, /'/lyjirtifl JirrrrKtrliiir. (Ju\uj it* (/yntfitniu 
Untilwtinn nd Lee Immuiiu I'hilfnojthitftrHm Curium 
Pnutn /Vi/s tlicntiio ituhlke innliiittar rI huhitac mini, 
lhllKivIlK', \m. 

Latham, Jl. JcIicjo nf IC.r(unimtwnA. LMnNlrm, lKKa.1 
IIah iuj a 1,1, 11. f'liiirrAi'fiVN irk AWti/w; in fltc MidMo 
Age it, (UikiriJ, mTL) 

firocKwnun,. John. fJiifnrlMriunculiiruM rJrriMuinli- 

irnhiiiri liftUwn. 

WaThiin. FnrtTLii. The Kwjliah (I rant mar Schouh ini In 
ttUM), (Cnmliriilfte, 1UUH.) 

CVmfcJiijHjrnry.- — 

Aldkk, IL fsf. TJifl Art n/ DA>nt r. (Naw York, lLIfKl.) 
11AKftlll, < J. P,, 0 ml lhrNTlNUTIlM, IL M. Trincipfc I of 
4r0ifmpiifufirjfi, (lluhluu, LllOfL) 

Vuatkii, W. T. (VulliiKf* Cnur^'M in 1 'iiIiIIit h'liiaiUiiiK. 
MilioJi, Vill. H I. |i. .‘.LJli, 

Iiil i*rcuLIi*niaL ij 1 l. li.uiiiH (VriJiiJFi, Vnl, HU, \t. I’jO- 
ArainiirJifrilLon nnri Debiting in Siromta'u •Sffvmls. 

J^n/lr, i L Nroc Kiifibioil AwwjrmllfOi ut ’IVardiPra »I 
KiimHhIl 100H. 

KlTriinuiin, \W I'lmnlloa nf Llm Tllnh Hrlmol DnljnUng 
Baddy. .ScficxjJ licvicw. Vol, UJ, p. iillJ, 

DEBIRAN, MAINE. — Scg Maine De Bi- 
nAN. 

DECISION, — Tlmt phase of mental ncliv- 
ily in which a voliLionnl tendency rcachoa lla 
coinplclimi. The wurd is cnininnuly lined only 
whete there has linen mime deUbernLe choice. 
Sec Ckchl'e; Con'tiuil; Vuijtiun. 

DECLAMATION IN THE SCHOOLS.— 
England. —The givimmar in-hmd nf llm sixhTiiUi 
mid fUivenU'enth eeiUurieH did imL urhiuvu its full 
nurpnHi! on Llm Hcnulur aide unless it not mily 
liruughl Llm pupil Ln a wide reading of lho 
nlUKNfcH, and Ln n pnwpr nf writing written fiiilin, 
lull alnn Llevnluped flueiiey id Lnliu Hpeoking. 
Tlio deehmiutiini, llimduiT, uvigimdly imnlleil 
Llm pruiumncinK iUntuiidly, ntid with elucu- 
liutmry effect, the iHiinpiiHUimi whielt Llio pupil 
had prepared on a given subject. JhielnnuLlion 
was thus closely Ruunenterl with llm Lhuinc. 
diaries Ilooln (<r.P.) myn fIOlifi): “After you 
have shown lho hoys (uf llm furm) huw lu find 
fliibjcct-miiller and wlicro lo lielp lliemKclves 
with words and phrases, in what order Limy 
are to dispose the parts and what formulas 
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they arc to use on passing from one to another; 
pronounce a theme Lo them in English ami 
Latin, and It* L them ,strive who can soonest 
return you the best Exordium in English, and 
Lhen you nan render it into the best Latin, 
and so you may proceed to the Narration, and 
rjuilc through every part of a Theme, nut tying 
them to the work of any author, (jut giving 
them liberty lo contract or enlarge or alter 
them ns-they please." This they arc to bring as 
a written exorcise, and lo he able la pronounce 
it (Unlinctlif mcinoriler at an appointed lima. 

After a study of passages from classical ora¬ 
torical wriLings by the competition of boy 
against boy, exercises were thus brought to " the 
best," and also delivered orally in the most elo¬ 
cutionary sLylc. Houle states tlmfc this method 
made his boys 11 like so many nightingales to 
con tend who could /iciAuttii Aiyeuis, must melo¬ 
diously, tunc his voice and form his style 
to pronounce and imitate classical orations." 
No day in the week was to pass on which some 
declamation, oration, or themo should noL ho 
pronounced by some boy in Lhc sixth form. 
Schools which could not proceed to such effec¬ 
tive results in the compositions of Lhc buys 
the ins elves wore contented to have their decla¬ 
mations from passages selected Tor the purpose 
from lhc classical authors. But in rill eases, 
the intention originally was to practice the 
pupils in correct and fluenL pronunciation of tho 
classical languages, to improve the control of 
the knowledge of those languages lor speaking 
purposes. The declamation was bu fliciciiLly 
impinlunt to find n place in school statutes and 
orders as a prescribed method, Thus the orders 
of Guildford grammar school, 1CU1S, require that 
buys should deulaim on grammatical or rhetori¬ 
cal questions on half holidays or Saints’ Days. 
In Archbishop Laud's (1021-1028) transcript 
of the old orders of Westminster School decla¬ 
mations in Greek and Latin were prescribed 
for Saturdays. At Newport grammar school 
(Salop) (1050) the sLaliites ordain declamations 
mice in six weeks, or in two months at tho 
furthest on Saturday forenoon. So, too, at 
Wigan in 100-1. An interesting practice pre¬ 
vailed in the Charterhouse and some other 
schools of sending the boys, on special occasions, 
to hear the exercises of the boys in famous 
schools such uh Westminster or Merchant Tay¬ 
lors 1 .School, 

When the French influence camejnto England 
from 1(100 onward, and French gradually took 
the place of Latin as the international spoken 
language, the declamation af the classics hecamo 
less and less n regular daily or even weekly exer¬ 
cise, and the learning of so many Latin or Greek 
lines by heart to be recited in class was sub¬ 
stituted. »Slill the declamation was retained for 
special occasions of the school, such as prize 
distributions, when the scholars recited before 
the governors, parents, and visitors chosen 
passages from the Latin and Greek authors, 
but intermixed wiLh passages from the vernacu- 
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lar authors and authors who had written in the 
modern languages, This practice is continued 
in English Grammar Schools, and such occasions 
arc still described as " Declamation Days. JJ 

F, W. 

United States, — In American schools the 
luLc eighteenth century and the early nineteenth 
gave renewed emphasis to tho importance of dec¬ 
lamation through tho increased opportunity 
for Lhc public oration and Lhc numerous occa¬ 
sions for display of oratorical power, The text¬ 
books in reading and literature, us well as even 
those in spelling and grammar, became filled 
with selections .suitable for declamation. This 
replacing of the old reading materials, chiefly 
of a religious character, by those of a political, 
social, or dramatic character, had great in¬ 
fluence on the interests and the character oT the 
people. Heading and such literary studies as 
found a place in the schools came to be used 
chiefly to develop this power of public presenta¬ 
tion, rather than to develop literary apprecia¬ 
tion, or power to use the English language 
effectively in conversation, speech, or Composi¬ 
tion. It was customary, in most schools, to 
tot aside ono afternoon a week, or aL least one 
afternoon a month, for n general assembly to be 
devoted entirely to declamation. These exer¬ 
cises seem to have had a marked effect upon the 
public speaking of tho period, but an effect 
tliaL hardly meets with modern approval. In 
general tha selections were beyond the compre¬ 
hension of tho pupils or or but little interest to 
thorn. They were usually martial verses on tho 
order of Bemnnlo del Curpio nnd i/ornfiiM at 
the Iiridga, or the fervid perorations of an im¬ 
passioned oration, such as Patrick Henry's 
Appeal to Arms. Furthermore, these decla¬ 
mations were mechanically delivered in imita¬ 
tion of the pattern sot by the teacher, and un¬ 
lucky was the pupil who misplaced a gesture or 
failed to inflect his voice in the exact manner 
which his model indicated. The style devel¬ 
oped, not only in the pupils, but in adult.speakers, 
was bombastic nnd flamboyant—the style 
that even now appeals to the untutored as tho 
very acme oT oratorical perfection. When we 
hear it said that oratory or declamation is now 
on the decline, we must surmise that the refer¬ 
ence is to this kind of oratory—the spread-eagle, 
star-reaching pyrotechnics of our forefathers. 
But declamation and oratory in the truest 
sense arc not declining, but mthcr developing; 
marc refined standards ait) replacing the coarse 
ones of half a century ago, and sounder pedago¬ 
gical principles arc followed in the use af decla¬ 
mations in the schools and in Lhc methods 
employed in teaching them. In Llio primary 
grades, more time is given to English than to 
any other subject, and also tho child's power 
□r free, oral expression is developed ( as the 
foundation for all effective work in reading and 
composition. In company with conversation 
lessons, language instruction, reproduction of 
stories, mul dramatization, the memory or pri- 
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miiry ilcclmimlioii hclpa lo tleviilitp lliis tcviwral mrnionwil nml ini rlmnicnllv «ruuml uuL in 
puwiT uf I'fTi i'UvL' oral delivery. The null- cliwM! iittiUlinn of lIn: learner. During U )e 
juul mailer of UkCflv memory Beleclimin (we jirricLin> willi drclniiiiiUuiiH, ilia true lion in uhu- 

New York City Chutm oj ,SMy) are within Um ally Riven in llie elementary principle* uf dueii- 

diiUl’u cuiiifirclicnHioii, lire nr iiUereal In him lion. orthoepy, mul vuicie uiamigniucnL; nml 

in their militant mailer, nml have n iltalinrl pmnlicid v thirls ntt' made in n»muA debris nf 

literary cixrollcm:e calculated hi develop UusLu, delivery ranging nil the wuy frmn wlnnmiering 

The puriinae nf tlii^rmnn mul iitfwmlily rm- mul HUUtering. through humility nml dialect, 
tniiun of llienn aulutilioiifl in mil only In w> In mem htiuiumii mul niinprumuicinlinu. In 
cure confide nro before na audience, but lo give euim* hHiumIh where debate (ry.r) uinl cxiciimu- 

jl power of literary iippreninlKiii and a eon/a> rjmcoUM Muakiiig are taken up, lhe deiliimuUon 

fluent ability to render the thought uf Ilia in regarded iu a preparation fur l lie ho more 

miilior in n ay m pa the lie manner. The teacher original furimi of public Njuitkiug- 

alnu uinkeH um* nf the ikHmiiulum* mh a Imah IiM’iilh ge the di elaiiinlnui in um ileitherin tho 
fur the nurreeliuu of defer In in promimdiiluin lower eluwr* um ii preparation hir the public 

and art iculn Linn. Ah ii rule, very little is done speaking proper llml in taken 1111 in the higher 

in the maUer of vuiec training and Icrlmii’id grade*, or il is devebiped independently in a 
eloculinn. In leaching Lh<:ae indue tin I in, the inuikcd degree along lima nr advanced clncu- 
melliuda generally adopted lire iidmlalnl in in- Linn. When lined iih a preliminary nle|i in Lhe 
crcium lhe cliiliW knowledge uf ward*, iniprrmi general enunm in public Niicukiiitf, the mellind 
liiin wiLh a love for the beautiful in IHerary cif iiiHlrurtioii isMiiiihir Ln Mml just deHeribed for 
composition, and develop bln general jmwer of Um high mdinul, save tlml lhe hi nmljiTd in higher, 

curreul and plcuaiug urnl expmwion, rather llnm More idlvniuni in paid lo llu* M Hiruiglil hpiicch ” 

lo prepuce Iiiin definitely for public uplinking, llnm la jmy oilier kind uf Hi lmion, and lhe 

Jlul na lhe wurk prugnsnert, this function uf the aliidenL \n rNperiully Htiiiiulnlrd lu aci|iiire lhe 
dteliunulimi an a Induing in general laiigimgo apeiiker'a iiUiimh?. IVInoi d' l liuoaliun is ])ran- 
cxiellenee given way Lu a mure uinliurllv orator- lieeil uh uii end in itarlf, IhuL i*, far lhe purptiMc 
ieal ur eluuuiionury purpone. The drainumliim uf training the niudcul lo lircuinu an inlerpni- 
ia maal mure ami more, muv eiiuvumeul meuua uf luiive public reader, llu- range uf HelccliuuH is 
having u pupil apeak in public at n lime when widened and inure h>- h l r mul bully Mludied, 

he eiiunol lm expuelud lu way Honielhing original, wdiile grenler cure in taken wllli Lhe luiiuiliie 

It ia in Llie Hmimliiry nHiudIh llml llu* m pnrn- of vorid leidiniipn*. TImk, however, in lliu 

lion of (doeuliou from Llu 1 i^i’iieral training in bepiiining uf NjiiTiul, iirnfi'r^imml training, 
Kiigiinh limuneH clearly nnlieeahli 1 . In many K. 1 ** 

city high mihaula and pvivale iwadvuucH lhe &v, IHiUAtlNU ((U'Ceniui'cn). 
wurk uf rluenliuii \n in llic IiiiimIh nf n HiieeialiHl, 

ami in not regarded na a hy-jirodiieL of llu* du- DECORATION OF SCHOOLS. — Olio 
narlineiiL of laiglinh limgmige and lileralure, ciininmn faiill in lhe decuralion uf nr I mul mu him 
T he ilifferenccH hulweeji lhe wlrneluriMif ninlUr im overdreurnlimi. A large immher uf clinrtH, 

mciuiUo In: Npnkea iindllmL designed lo be read drawings, or ilbintrative iiiuierial displayed at 

utu pointed out, and the ynyA in irmned lu lmvu um? lime in mil only diMlu*Udnl nml uonbiiilng, 

a definiU lUiilmlc Lownrd tlie amlienee. hi lhe but iiilrurluiTK a disinicliioi din elly uppoaed tn 

LrealiiieuL of deelaimUimi, llu? method h din- LliiiL ,hi<hni? uf lilne.HH and (pilel hemilv iwieiUial 
Unelly modem. Whereas a few deeuilcn ago in genuine iiNllii lie impreeiuimu. The lirab 
lliu pupil wan carefully coached lo imiluic Ins principle lu lie uhmwveil, then, in llu* fullowing. 

iiiiihLlVh way uf rendering a aeleelimi, lhe plan A bar gmid [lieliirirt ur oilier nbjiTls of nrlialic 

now in lu alimulale rather Llie pupiln nelf- exeelleuee properly and appn?prialel.y nlaced 
activity and Lu expeel a HpunlmieoiiH reiulilion exert it alrongrr ami ll mure HaliHfying iiifuicncB 
uf Lhe dcclumuliun, iirrmipled liy Mio pupiTn than a large numlii r, even llmtigu when taken 
own (liouglili ami feiding*. Il is i-uh( tiinury Hcparah ly nu ohjeelioii emihl lie found Lii liny 
for llie pupil lo unulyxe lhe pirn* earefully aingle pirn*. Il is inure limn dillieult lu t-reitlu 
fui’il.i meaning ami Lu give Lhe leaeJiei’ ritliei' mid preserve a hciinc uf urlinlir unity where 
uu nml ur wriLlen puraphriiHe uh evidemv of many iihjrrl* are preNciiled In the ni'iihi 1 *, even 
lhe Lluuighl lie gels frmn Lhe auLhor. Thu though a similuril v is ilisliiii lly iinlieeiiljle. A 
Leiielier guides, Hiigge.sts, nml keep* up ihoiuler- few nuiNLerpieres learh i-ireellvrly, wlilli! a great 
eat, Imlrieliliiin reeile* any passage, for lie inneek- niimlui iliHlruel; if great variety is presented, 
ing miL hiiiiiim.se his own [leivunndily anil iiuuln lln 1 in nil i| ilii-ily will elTeelivily nullify liny 
of expression upon lhe pupil, bill lo bring mil il possible unity nf thought ur feeling. Thu 
Hyuipulhelic remlillnii uf an iulrlligeui, lirsl- Hi'cuml lirineiph* lo emiHider earefully may lie 
blind ihlerpivtuliun. The pupil is made lu .sliileiUliUH: The arLialie ileeoialiun id neliuul- 
rcidine llml lie nm.sL fuillifully vcpreseiiL in nil rumiiHuliuulil he planned wllh a full uppreeiiillun 
amlienee, by his voice and gesnireN, lhe Ihmighla uf lliu reeling* and lhe power nf emuliumd 
of aiiuLhcr. lie owe* a (luLy lo lhe auLlinr ami uodiTHlanding of lhe children vrliu are lo occupy 
Lo his hearerH. The Hrlcefiun is a living message Lliem. Here ns iu iulvllae.Uud inatlcrH il ia easy 
to bo convoyed Lo others, not a 11 piece ” Lu be for ad tills tu believe LliuL wlilit aecma boat la 
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thorn will bo moat helpful to the children. True 
beauty and genuine art may be Bimply and 
plainly set forth, or hidden and only suggested, 
Children appreciate the former; thoughtful 
niul discriminating minds much prefer and 
more keenly relish the latter. A child will a/> 
predate and understand the " Melon Eaters " of 
Murillo, and get little or nothing from any one 
of Ilia 11 Annunciations, lf A boy of the fourth or 
lifth grade will feel the spirit of “Sir Galahad , 11 
and get far maro from it than from a "St, An- 
Lliony of Padua with tlia Holy Child . 11 The 
emotional life of children demands wholesome 
and worthy stimuli, but also those which repre¬ 
sent situations within their power to appreciate. 
To this end, it requires wise and judicious 
teachers, those who know what children can 
make use of ns well as what they ought to 
have, to select pictures, and guide In all matters 
relating to schoolroom decoration, 

In addition to the use of photographs, draw¬ 
ings, and statuary, it is to bo hoped that Lho 
artists of our country will soon coma to realize) 
that public school building olTcr an unusual 
opportunity’ for mural painting both for the sako 
of decoration and that higher educational in¬ 
fluence which cornea from allegorical and histor¬ 
ical representations. In this respect we are woe¬ 
fully behind many other countries. Hut surely ib 
is neither because of lack of material, nor because 
of nur ability to pay for such work that makes 
us neglectful in this part of our educational duty, 
There is ft need of mpro artists and a more 
general appreciation of what art means to a 
nation. Here, then, where children live, and 
where the enthusiasms oT life are awakened, is 
the best place to begin. Assembly rooms,well- 
lighted halls, and those special rooms set apart 
for drawing unci art work in general might Lo 
appeal particularly to those artists who know 
what our children need, and what our people 
ought to have, Hub there is yet a great ileal 
to he done in the way of sincerity and honesty 
in the mere construction, furnishing, and fin¬ 
ishing of our school buildings. Moat archi¬ 
tects arc still satisfied with tlie merely usable, 
mid these give little time or thought to ex¬ 
altation of Lhe common things by a touch of 
beauty. Our country is in great need of that 
ennobling impulse? which seeks to make neces¬ 
sary things beautiful and sutiafying. School 
desks, tables, chairs, and all other furnishings, 
oven though inexpensive, deserve artistic treat¬ 
ment, In mldition to the positive treatment of 
schoolroom*, the lonelier can help very much 
hy the skillful display of nmpfl when needed, 
and their iiiinieclirvtc removal when not needed, 
Tlui locution of desks, tallies, bookshelves, 
anil reference hooka deserves direful considera¬ 
tion. blackboards are hard to keep clean in the 
upper grades or schools, but if shades, which 
will harmonize with the walls, arc so jilnced that 
they can be drawn over the work until the board 
is further needed, a good [leal of relief can be 
butiiiiied. It is a safe procedure in any com¬ 


munity to select a committee of the most help¬ 
ful teachers ba submit plans for schoolroom deco¬ 
ration, for the principles of art and the capabil¬ 
ities and needs of the children arc both at stake, 
It ia then the duty of the supervisory officers lo 
adopt, supply, and above all to keep an eye out 
for general fitness in all things. F. D. D. 

For references and further discussion see the 
various articles on Art and AncuiTECTtinB, 
School. 

DECUSSATION, — See Nervous System, 

DEDUCTION. — The process of reasoning 
(or mediate knowledge) by which demonstrated 
(in the sense of necessary) conclusions arc ar¬ 
rived at from general principles which arc them¬ 
selves regarded aa axiomatic (self-evident) ur as 
themselves substantiated as necessary deduc¬ 
tions from other self-evident principles. In the 
Aristotelian and classic Bense, deduction was 
used more widely than Lhe above definition 
indicates, to cover all processes by which neces¬ 
sary conclusions were reached. As the modern 
rationalistic movement limited necessity to a 
prion general concepts and judgments find 
what followed Troiii them, the tendency was Lo 
restrict deduction to mathematical and syllogis¬ 
tic inference. Deduction is nlso used commonly 
in a looser sense to denote any reflective move¬ 
ment which applies general notions and prin¬ 
ciples ta the lie termination of particular cases — 
for any logical movement that proceeds from lhe 
more to the less general, or from the concept of a 
system, or logical whale, to the specification of 
its members or purls. Psychologically, the ten¬ 
dency is to identify it with or at least to as¬ 
similate it to the use of Imbit as a principle of an 
organizing and mastering wlmt would otherwise 
bo isolated detail. TJiitf looser sense is the more 
fruitful sense for education. J. D, 

See Analysis and Synthesis; Induc¬ 
tion; Method. 

DEDUCTIVE LESSON. — Sec Lessons, 
Types of. 

DEFECTIVES. •— A term used frequently, 
but with little uniformity, in educational dis¬ 
cussion*. Properly, it includes nil children 
subnormal physically, mentally or morally; 
popularly, it designates those which deviate 
from the nurmnl in a marked degree. Fust 
usngo has limited its application to those who 
are so markedly defective us to be feeble-minded. 
In the following article on &choui.8 vim Disfi-u:- 
TivEfj, this usage is followed. Recently, how¬ 
ever, further investigation lias brought to light 
many other groups of children cie via Ling from 
the normal and deserving special attention in 
school administration. These various classifi¬ 
cations both of Lhe supernormal and or the 
subnormal arc given under the title, Excep¬ 
tional Children, Education of, and the 
concrete discussion of the school work done is 
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given under tho npproprialu topics, such (\a 
Deaf, Education up; Deaf-IImnd, II Dire a* 
tiun of; UlinDj Education up; Ual'kwaud 
Vui'ila; Immiuuathjn and Education; C'iiip- 
j'l-KJj Cjijlujiisn, Ejjulatjijn up; Njjjivihjs 
O n Limes, Education op; TiluaNcy; Out- 
uoon Sliiuulh; Ubtaiidatjun and Elimina¬ 
tion; Hi'Kuial Clahkkh; cle. HmiiowlmL in¬ 
accurately rcceul linage bus tended In cniiliuo 
Llie application uf Lilts krin 11 uLypicnl M L(l 
that cIuhh of Llie subnormal uii Lius border line 
and above the su-eallcd defective or feeble¬ 
minded, Tins terms " ungraded " or " Hpeeial 
elnaaen" (r/^t'O arc frequently uneil with this 
coiinuLiilion, IjuL Him unrip varies widely. 

For tidier 170111111011t uf Lho usage id thin en¬ 
tire; group of terms, nee Ex cpptiu jva u Cuhmheh, 
Education of; inul for the schoolroom Lrcat- 
111011L of llioat) groups, ace 9nai.\L Clahokb. 

DEFECTIVES, SCHOOLS FOIL — The 
liiNlnry of schools fnr defectives to short but 
interesting. The law uf Llie survival id tkiu 
flUent has prevailed oven among human beings 
until id in us t wi thin the memory uf our fathers. 
In ancient times defectives, buLh inenlal rind 
physical, were allowed to din or were destroyed, 
sometimes even being given over to lm devuureil 
Ljy dugs. It to mi interesting fncL Llml it wuh 11 
being physically mul menially defective Hull 
first iirmiHud liumaii sympathy, and Llml it wim 
1 tin physical [roubles llml in ado the h Iron gent 
appeal. In tlic latter pari uf the hinLiiujiLU 
century Professor Felix FluLUsr of llasel called 
ntIonium to llie pitiable condition uf the creliiiH 
(17.e.) in llieNU wimto: ,r Mis-shapen bodies, 
deformed huailH, Hwullan Longues, iilinont entire¬ 
ly wiLhouL the power of speech, hL uring on the 
ground, with darkened countenance, llie object 
of curinsiLy and acorn." In !H11 a census, or¬ 
dered by Napoleon, shuwod more him 3001) 
cretins in Can Lon Wallis, Switzerland. In 
ZfcTfl, the first school was founded iu Jlidleirt 
near Salzburg by (mlLluml (luggonniouH, 
Tlito hcIkioI Tor cretins was the first scliaol ever 
jdnrted for doreeLives. Vincent de Paul and 
others Imd made some (ittempi to instruct ami 
improve idiot children, but without huccchh, 
This Salzburg scltoul wuh closed in IKSJfi for 
want of money. A fuw idiots were successfully 
irnined in the asylum for Lho deaf and dumb 
nL Hartford, Emm., aljmiL J.H’20, hut Llie work 
was nut conLlimed, 

The first impulse toward the study uf tho 
feeble-minded was given by the experience of 
tile famous Hard in his Work with the " Savage 
of Aviiyrun/’ who turned out to lie not merely 
an uiHutoiud suvnge, hut uu idiot, fluril worked 
four years (1801-lKOfi) with Lhis wivngc. In 
1K2K Ferrus begun at Llie lliuclrc his study of 
Llie idiots, Tliu real history of schools, for de¬ 
fectives begins with Ilftrd’a pupil, l)r. Edouard 
Hcguin, "Tho Apostle of the Idiot" The year 
ik?J7, when Scguin began his work, marks the 
run! beginning of systematic rational train¬ 


ing of menial defectives, which bus gone on 
Without interruption from that day Lu thin. 
In la id a CNTiiink-riuii nr Lho Academy of Seicucea 
of Paris reported, after a most ruruful oxumiim- 
tiun uf Hcguiii’n mclhuito, that previous ti; Dm 
beginning of ids work in 1HH7, idiots could lint 
be educated or cured by any means previously 
known nr practiced, but Unit lie Imd Halved 
the problem. Ah ho often happens, in the first 
Hush of a new discovery greater hopes are in¬ 
dulged in than cun ever bu realized, lhil to 
thin fnhra belief that rdiuto could be emed was 
imduiibLcilly due much of the uctivity that 
Boon appeared, and per imp a nusiindl purl of our 
present eimipinent, though lho error was soon 
discovered. Thus advertised, Seguiiito work 
attracted many vtoilurs butb at homo pud 
abruiul. 

The first insliUilion for idiots had been es¬ 
tablished in (Icrniiiny in 1H35 — for tliuir care, 
not for their education. In 1811 another in¬ 
stitution for cretins was founded by the famous 
Dr. (Tiiggeiihulil on the Alamdlierg near hiter- 
lukun. (iuggeubuld had the same mistaken 
idea llinL lie could ouru Llie cretins by getting 
Llieiu up where there wuh good nir and giving 
ihein good rood anil exercise, llis iimlitiition 
liiHtcd Lwenly years, and was llieli elused. Out 
of Llie inspiration from CiiiggeufmhrH work was 
founded ilu institution in Mu Hi, England, and 
one in liidduvuiij near Dundee, .Snilhuul. 
Among those inspired by Dr. •Seguiu and his 
Hchonl for idiulH aL llinlre wan Dr. Samuel 
(1, Howe of the Mlind Asylum at Smith Muslim, 
He was ho much impressed tloit in IN IH ho 
started a class for the training uf idiots. Thin 
led Lij the founding of the Massac liuselIs Meluuil 
for Idiotic mul Feeble-minded Ymilli in hSfil, 
New York establislieil nu iiiHlitulion iilmnl tho 
fin me time. There had also been started a 
private school at Dane, Mass., shortly before 
this. 

All of these insUluiif/ns mve much to Dr. 
Seguiu, whn liiul cunio to Amorim in 1 H.jO on 
account of the political situation in Franco. Ho 
did much personal work for tho Laming of do- 
focLiycs in all these early American inslUuliiiliH. 
iSeguin's work was ciiiicli-uiukiog. lie himself 
called it the physiological method. It might 
juHl as well be culled Llie psychological method, 
except LlinL in liiii day llull kind of psychology 
was unknown, but Jm pnirrrslrfl In ;imilyxi k lho 
siLualioii, ami euucludcil that iu a being where 
the nervous system and bruin was undeveloped 
or wuh Imdiy developed, the first important 
tiling to do was to appeal to dial brain llinnigh 
the sense organs hv special nadbodri. lie ue- 
rmdiiiglv devised elnliiimlo hvhL'Iiih nr Lndning 
Lho hand and the senses nr Lmde mul smell, uiu) 
tho eye and oar. For oxiunple, lie says (Idiucy 
milt its Tmifmruf by f/jc /Vif/M'iifuf/iV/d Mvthtil, 
p. OH): "Our inslriuueiits of leaching mnsl lie 
those llml gn directly to Ll\o point. In view of 
(hat necessity we must use object pictuiiSj 
pludugrapliH, cards, paLLerns, figures, wax, elayj 
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scissors, compasses, glasses, pencils, colors, 
even books." By such methods and individual 
treatment, ha accomplished little short of mir¬ 
acles in the training of idiotic and imbecile 
children. It aught to be said in passing tlmt 
his inothuds have probably lmcl even more in¬ 
fluence upon the training of normal children 
Hum upon idiots. His book (cited above) is a 
classic to be lead by every student of pedagogy. 
For the teachers of the feeble-minded it was 
nlinosL the sole authority for forLy years. Even 
yet it is the first book to bo rend by any student 
of the subject. 

In bha next quarter century there wore seven 
state and two private institutions established, 
One of the private schools was founded by 
Seguin himself, and is still maintained atOrango, 
N.J., by Dr, Seguin's widow. During the last 
thirty years institutions have multiplied until 
til ere arc now thirty-four state institutions in 
Lwonty-six states. There aro also about tho 
name number of private inatlbuliana, Tha 
atntc institutions arc located as follows: Maine, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts (2), New Hamp¬ 
shire, Connecticut, New York (5), New Jersey 
(2)^ Pennsylvania (3), Maryland, West Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kalians, Nebras¬ 
ka, Montana, Washington, anil California. 
There arc approximately 10,000 feeble-minded 
peruana in these state institutions. About 
H00 more are being eared for in the private in¬ 
stitutions, On the very conservative ostimato 
that there are two feeblc-inhided persona in 
every thoiiHaml of tlio population, there are in 
the United StaLca ISO.000 such persons. Ib 
is thus seen tlmt leas limn one tenth of them 
are being cared for. The rest aro nt largo, 
mainly a burden upon tho community, 
Nearly all of Die institutions have large waiting 
lists of children who cannot be admitted be¬ 
cause there is not room. The por capita cost 
in slate institutions varies from 3122 to S25Q 
according to the location of tile institution and 
nLher more or less favorable conditions, The 
private institutions arc mostly owned and 
managed by private individuals, and nre sup¬ 
ported by the fees. From S000 to 31200 a year 
is the usual charge for a child. Nearly all of 
these institutions maintain school departments 
in which training lb clone mora or less an public 
school lines. 

As said above, Dr. Sequin was the first tu put 
the education of the idiot on a scientific basis, 
tfinea thin time changes have taken plndo along 
two lines. First it was discovered thnb without 
iSeguin's small groups and individual instruc¬ 
tion, which was impracticable in large stale in¬ 
stitutions, Seguing results were not attainable. 
This led to the abandonment to a large extent 
of the efforts at training. Part of the difficulty 
was undoubtedly (Luo.to a failure to follow 
SegmVs methods, part to the attempt to do 
intellectual school work, On the other hand, 


there lias been a tendency to take into the insti¬ 
tutions a type of child of higher grade than Sc- 
guin worked with, and one whose very appear¬ 
ance tempted strongly toward a higher grade of 
intellectual training. This procedure was fur¬ 
ther stimulated by the fact that the mental de¬ 
fective often has an excellent memory] and con¬ 
sequently as long as his training was tested by 
the question and answer method lie caulcl 
make a good showing and give back what Juul 
been taught him with a very gratifying accu¬ 
racy. In consequence, the school departments 
have in these later years become very promi¬ 
nent. That Lho feeble-minded child can be 
trained is a fact now rather generally accepted 
mid acted upon. There arc those, however, 
who maintain that the training can only La 
successful along industrial lines, 

There arc then three types of schools in the 
institutions. First, there arc Didsc whoso 
ideal is ,r qs near like a public school as possible." 
These have their kiiulcrgardcn, first primary, 
second primary, and so on, usually to about 
the third or fourth grade of public school work. 
The three It's came in for full recognition, and 
besides theso geography and history aro given 
some attention, together with more or less man¬ 
ual training. The second type comprises those 
schools whore manual training is given the chief 
emphasis and the three .It's tako n secondary 
place. These schools have extensive shops, 
and devote probably half the time to woodwork, 
basketry, knitting, sewing, domestic science, 
etc. The other half of the time is devoted to 
reading and writing, with acme number work, 
though it does not go aa far as in tho other 
group. Nor do these schools attempt to train 
all the children, including the lowest grades of 
defectives, in thnge lines. Lastly, there is the 
group, small as yet, but apparently growing, 
which maintains that the intellectual work is 
practically useless to all but a negligible minor¬ 
ity of mental defectives, and should therefore 
be discarded. It is maintained that the ap¬ 
parent results obtained by those who teach these 
things arc mostly only apparent, the child simply 
being able to repeat what has been taught Inin 
without understanding it; and when nob simply 
apparent have been obtained at too great an 
expenditure of time anil energy or the great 
waste of the child’s op port unity and good disposi¬ 
tion. This is the theory, but it lias not hilly 
enough developed in practice in any institution. 
Those who hold the view lay great stress upon 
manual and industrial training, mul accomplish 
great results along thcffc line#. The children 
arc happy, and develop into more or less useful 
workers nt aomu occupation; but these aamo 
schools gbill teach reading, writing, and numbers 
to sonic extent, mainly because parents, and 
even the larger public, demand it. Which of 
these three views with their corresponding 
practices is right ib is perhaps too soon to say. 
Yet certain facts arc agreed . upon. Feeble¬ 
mindedness is very largely an inherited cendi- 
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Uon, or nt lenat the result of inherited weak now. 

A feeble-minded pnrmni rim never compete 
tm Lawfully in tins Hlrugglo fur existence. Even 
Lhe liurikr line Rimes that lire trained mid m i 1 1 
mil iiiLu the world barely eke mil nil nxiiiLcncn 
wlii'ii nmililiuiiH urn must fuvurublc, In M hurt! 
lime* " they urc invariably thrown emt of oik* 
piny meat, uml often end un in the idimdiouHi? — 
Hmiii!lining Lhe jail. Willi them; children Llui 
mwer of rouccpLiud thinking irf nljiutfi entirely 
aching. They must Imve the concrete, uml 
even then iL niual be very mmjile nuil oft ns 
pea Led. Ali.ilradioruH urn prJii.'licnlly imj)u/i- 
ailile. Attention in almost wholly nf Llio 
inviilonliiry kind. Will power mid Hidf-conLrol 
jire hardly capable of ileielopiiirmL 

The ttixty yourrt of effort in educating the 
defeiiLivcH him never shown that the 11 inLelluis 
Imil Hludiim" developed their minds ul ull. 
On the oilier hand, inuny LlmL have had thin 
training have proved, later, to lie 1 ch,h useful 
tluui nlliern of the same grade who have been 
trained only along inunnnl lima. AL lionl they 
never pru^renn aL inure limn half Lhe rate nf 
normal children, They nolilum develop nt all 
after twenty year* nT age. It is a rare thing lu 
hod one nf whatever age wlui luuj a, greater in¬ 
tellectual attainment Lhuii a normal child nf 
eleven,uml there m e probably nunc intelhiclually 
over twelve. Left to theiiiHulves, almost none of 
them wimlil ask to lie taught Lu read nr write or 
count. Hut they do ask Lu do muruird training, 
and will work patiently ami umiiunLcdly at it. 
The crucial inut, however, in: wlml wort of liven 
nrc ihi'M diililmi going Lu ii vv7 iVJmL kind «f 
education will he of most iihu to them? Thin 
question again depend a for its answer. upon 
wlml society decidua as lo iLs reaiHiiisihiJiLy for 
these children. If, as mtsim likely, Lliia comli- 
tiim ia l rummi iambic, Limn aocieLy ought to con- 
iriil Dm wiLiinLiuji by keeping LI iij.hu chi Id mi in 
institutions for life. PrueLinully all peisouH in 
cun* oT llieae children are agreed that this in Uio 
proper thing to he dune, If LliaL in done, then 
Liu; question is rather easily answered. They 
have no need Tor reading and writing, because 
they can In; made more useful and much morn 
luipiiy by other niunna. Ilut even if Limy can¬ 
not lie kept in the inaliLiiLiuii, do they then need 
lo lie taught leading and writing? In answer¬ 
ing this two things must lie considered; first, 
the great difliculty they Imve in learning, amt 
second, the fart Unit llui little Limy will ever 1 in 
aide to learn will at land he of very little urns to 
them and at Urn wnrnL nerves in mime iualunecH 
to get Llimn into trouble of one sort or another. 
iVrimprt it is bettor tu keep tln.'iii in ignorance) 
Limn In give them knowledge without mural 
emilrol — which Limy cannot learn. 

Even more vital is this question when it 
Comes tg the upeeial chiH^ca in LUn puhlio 
is chunk (Sec Special Clahhka.) In I‘)03 
the New Jersey Training School fur Feeble¬ 
minded Girla and Boya opened a eummor 
school for Lrniuing the teachers of feeble¬ 


minded children. This was the first ulLcnipi 
to give formal training Ui IIjohc; wlui were in- 
tending to leach subnormal children. l’rti-‘ 
vifiua to that, each iimtiUitioii hud eiLlier Se¬ 
cured leach cm from Lhe public schools or had 
truinml up ila uwu tuudiera, nritinies pnimoliug 
atteurJiiiit^ or uthem who him- nliuwn Hpcciul 
nhility with hucIi children. Since tlinl Liinc 
the work lum grown both at Vineland and else¬ 
where. In tin? former plium llm /e'liuol ia Mtij{ 
lmiintuiacd, and Learhers culm; from all \uit\a 
of the United SIuLch to lake tin* course. It ia 
jstiJl Lins only jiImuij where lonelier* ran JoiW) a 
comae with n niudel aeliuol of fceble-iiiiodcd 
cdiildrin, where they cun ohaerve nml practice. 
Many nnivcmlieN, lnm'evtr, have pul in cunrata 
on defective children, among the re*i, (TuIuih- 
liin, New Vork Ihiiveraily, Chicago, Lhe Univer¬ 
sity of lhiunsylvnnia, uml the University of 
AVna I king tun. Some normal nehuul* have hcguii 
to give u little uUeiition Lu the mihjceL, and in 
MinunU'lnull 1 Its all the flute inirimd aclmola arc 
required to give mum* inalinctimi in the ti uining 
or Imckward and defcelive children. 

In turning from cniidiliiiiiM in America to 
Englaml a mmilur hUUc nf alTuirH ia found. 
London lias one large iiihlilulimi at Darcnth, 
mmuigcd by Lhe Melropuliun AkvIuiuh Ihmril. 
Thin htiH 1M00 ehildmi. 'i'lieir nhrcatiuii is al¬ 
most all inunuiil Induing, which leudH lliem 
directly iulu Lhe .^luipn, where they work happily 
at Llwdr " tnulo " all {heir liven. Then? arc jive 
large iiiHlilulioUH nf a mini-priviile elmriieter. 
They lire general iimLiluUnnH fur all elmwea of 
coogmiilaJ Mvvl, nod aw both ijjumlioo/d 
and ciiHlodiuL 'I’lujy are managed by boards 
uf iniinagemeiit a|)|ioiulcd V)y the HnlmcriherH. 
Tiiough they mJiniL applicants froJii all |wirl.i uf 
England, Lhcy are cbirlly intereated in particu¬ 
lar ffruupH uf coimlh'H from which they receive 
wimtt juifilii! aid. The oliji'CL of Lhe irnditiiLioii 
in best uiulerhtuml from the following nuoLation 
from Llieir regululions. “Tlmi the design of 
Lliirf churil)’ be, nut merely Lo Luke; the idiot and 
imbecile under ilfl care, lnil CHpccially, by the 
tikilKul and carneaL appliialinn or the beat 
means in his education, to improve luff bodily 
powers, uml prepare him, an far as possible, 
fur Lhe dulie.s and enjoyments of life. 1 ' There 
lire, also, live hmLiLuliuJia ill the cmiidry, the 
Knilnwood AHyluni at Ilml Hill, SiuieVi Urn 
Asylum fur the Midland Uonutics at Knowle, 
the Uuyiil Albert ANyliiiu Tor the Northern 
CoiiuticH ut LiinniNlrr, tin* AhvIoiii for the East¬ 
ern t'mmtiea at ('nhdieater, uml the Wesicru 
(hmnlii’H Asylum at HiareruaH, Them arc also 
two large privuLu cMtabliKliruentH, oiui uL Haiup- 
lon Wick, the other Downside budge Asylum 
at lVatlh Them are uhn many piivalo Jnmu'.s 
for the Mre rtrul Lnihiing nf tin* defective chil¬ 
dren. As a rule the education in thesr. iiiBLilu- 
Linus in rather Htrougly bookish, idLlumgh aoino 
oiJiiiind triiiniug work ijiler^pcr^cih (JicaL 
aLress ia laid on number work m the I'loglidh 
institutions. 
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In France there are only a few institutions. 
The hospital for llm insane at BicOtre has a 
cliilclmi'a department where arc the feeble¬ 
minded. There ata nluo institutions nfc Vau- 
cliiac? and Fori elation Vailde— near Paris. Theso 
have much physical work after tho idea or Scguiii 
and later of IJtmrnevillc. There is also much 
manual training and some reading and writing. 

Germany has 101 institutions, caring for 
about 20,000 inmates. Ten of these arc state 
institutions. A Jew arc city, but the most aro 
private or church establishments. In these 
also the work vnrios. They have mueii manual- 
industrial work, hub also ft considerable amount 
of 11 intellectual M work. .Speech training may 
be said to bo their specialty, and great stress 
is laid upon jL These children leave the in¬ 
stitutions at tho age oT sixteen, and go to their 
homes. Here the pastor or some other person 
is supposed to have an eye upon them, see that 
they get gome sort oT work/ fla not get into 
trouble, etc. Of course many of them marry, 
and in Lima their children come back to tho 
institution to be trained. 

This problem of the after-care of mental 
defectives has hardly begun to be attacked any¬ 
where ill tho world. The foremost place is m 
ccrLnin states in America, where the law pro¬ 
vider that a child once in an institution re¬ 
mains there for life. This is line In New Jersey, 
and practically the same thing in one or two of 
the states of the West, However, in most eases 
it is the game hero as in England, Germany, 
and other European countries, tlmfc a child goes 
out when lie iB about sixteen years nf age, if he 
is at all able to make a pretense even of ear¬ 
ing Tor himself. This policy prevails for two 
reasons. In the first place, as goon as the child 
is trained to bo partially self-supporting, or 
able to cam a little something to contrihuto 
to the family, the parents want him nfc homo to 
help in the support. Secondly, Lhc state author¬ 
ities think that if a child is thus able to take care 
of himself the state should be relieved from the 
burden of his support. In England there are 
after-care committees who have some oversight 
over these cases after they have gone to their 
homes, and see that they do not do any barm 
or come to pauperism ar criminal life. This, 
however, is only partially successful, and the 
sentiment is growing rapidly that the only safe 
thing for society to do is to provide for per¬ 
manent cuBtudinl care of all such cases, including 
even Lhe very high-grade children who pass or¬ 
dinarily for normal, although, m the popular 
phraseology, " uneducated." 11 is being recog¬ 
nised that these cases arc generally menially 
darecLive and never able to fully provide for 
themKelves honestly, the result being that they 
eventually become eiLher paupers or criminals. 
It ia estimated that 30 per cent or all juvenile 
criminals are feeble-minded. A large percent¬ 
age of our paupers aro feeble-minded, and a 
very large per cent of prostitutes. 

The students of tho problem are UTging very 


strongly that it is vastly cheaper for the state La 
provide for these eases in institutions for the 
feeble-minded where they can be trained ami 
made partially self-supporting under super¬ 
vision, than it is to turn them out and then 
have to take euro of them in almshouses and 
piisoiiH after they have done their work of 
criino. Tho strongest support of this move¬ 
ment has come recently from the report uf 
tho Royal Commission in England which waa 
appointed by ICing Edward to study the prob¬ 
lem of the mental defective. They worked 
over the subjest for four year.?, and then mfldo 
an exhaustive report, comprising eight volumes 
of testimony with their deductions and rcc- 
ommendaLions. Tina work is a most important 
contribution to the problem of feeble-minded- 
ness. They strongly recommend permanent 
custodial care for all cases. The following brief 
account must fuiflicG for soma of tho other 
European countries. Hungary has one institu¬ 
tion. As was pointed out, the cretins of 
Switzerland wore the first of the defec¬ 
tives to attract attention. But Switzerland 
has not neglected her other defectives. She 
lina thirty institutions, with 117B inmates. 
Agitation is being carried an in Italy by Hr. 
Da Sanctis and Professor Ferrari, but not much 
is yet done, A society af interested people 
maintain a day school in Rome, which Dr. De 
Sanctis directs. Tho Keller institutions in 
Denmark arc famous, and are said to be very 
much up-to-date in their methods. Belgium 
also hay nn association for the propagation of 
the idea of care for tho mental clefecLives. 
Brussels has several special classes, and Dr. 
Dc Croly of the university has n private school 
for feeble-minded children. 

Nowhere Una the training or all grades of men¬ 
tal defectives been carried to such an extent and 
on such practical lines as in America under the 
inspiration of Dr. Seguin. After mciny < years 
of experience with mistakes and successes it may 
safely be said that the American ideal for the 
feeble-minded is care and training for ail 
grades, such as shall raise them at least a lifctlo 
m the lower grades and in the upper grades 
make them very useful when working under Min 
direction or intelligent persons; that they shall 
all and always be happy; that they shall be 
maintained preferably ill institutions or colo¬ 
nics where they are protected from dangers ami 
from Llioir own incapacity; that those who can¬ 
not be brought into institutions shall be enroll 
fur in the public schools, taught trndcs, and 
guarded nil the lime either by their parents or 
by pi'oballun officers, The problem of educa¬ 
tion for them is first to make them hnppy, mid 
second to make them an little n burden on so¬ 
ciety as possible in their own person, and in 
their posterity not at all — because there must 
be nolle. II. II. G. 
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DEFERRED INSTINCT, — See Instinct. 


DEFINING, THE METHOD OF. —Olio 
of tlie mode* of givinc meaning in now wurila 
in the ic-acliin^ nf spelling and rending to chil¬ 
dren, where reliance in maced Upuu Llio urn* uf 
synonyms, ami verbal demnililum uf Llm attri¬ 
butes, qunliiinffp or rolfUiurm of llm word. An 
11 liinLliud ii is iiHiiully difllin finished from Ihu 
ruiilOMLiiul nujLlioil," where dependence in 
placed ujion rc|ii*alcil uml varied usage of Llm 
word in fiuniliftr context, ami frmn Urn " ubjec- 
Live melhud " where objects or piclurra are de¬ 
noted in connection with the word lined. Tho 
11 tell 1 ml of word analysis or etymological defi- 
niliim ia included rtn one of the futnia of Llio 
method of defining. II, 

.See .Hi’ElMno, Tkach mo ov. 


DEFINITION. — Definition may lie con- 
Bidored either ns a product or ah a process. Tlie 
ordinary Ironlincnt or formnl logic denis simply 
with the finished producl. Ho viewed, the doc* 
trine nr definilion )mu nn signi lie mice for 
education id Llteory or practice Have as it 
formulates in n succinct null definite way one 
result of education which il in desirable to allniu 
upon the intellectual Hide —Lite ideal goal nr 
limiting term of Dial proceHH or mental clnrifi- 
cation ami organization Limb constitulcH de¬ 
li 11 itinu an a proflOM. 

IVlide, thenifuro, pedagogy is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the gradual development uf defini- 
Iion as conceived in logical Lhcury, tlie formal 
concept uf definition hcvvqh nn a pninl of depnr- 
turc fur considering Lhe nuLuro of Liu? prociWHCR 
which lead up to it. The teehnicnl notion 
is that dcfUPLton i.s the atatemeut of Lhe iulun- 
flion Cor moaning) oT a term, this inteiiHion cqiv^ 
Bisling of gcium ami specific difference. That is 
to flay, only general tcrina (notions, concepts) 
can, strictly speaking, be defined. The general 


term defined in regarded iui mic division (liriiuch 
nr wrl) of n slill nmru gem,'nil term, tlun divisiuu 
being Leehnicnlly known aa a KprciVa. Dciiiii- 
lion Hum h La Leu the next nuiru geiirrid clnia 
(tiering) in wliieli iv full*, ami nlnu m u 

forth the eliuriiclcruUc trails (dfj/crenfur) which 
mark ufT Lhe apeciiis in (pu'HLirm from otlicr 
Hiusriea fulling in the aanio cliina. If we any 
lliiil a ham In a building iihiuI for lumping fimn 
uiikinnln, “ barn " U the M]ii‘rirai r " building " the 
genua, " hoUMiog farm aniinalH ” Lin; (lifTnreiiUu 
wliieh idmrauLeri7.1^ it bum in noiiinnd with a 
dwcdling liouae, fimtury, wouilwlnid, imd all 
other olijccU Hull full within Liu? gnvua “ build- 
ing/’ To nay that “ bent in u marie uf niolimi n 
is a defective ur iimlumte definUion, Imcanse 
it fllaLra only the guuiiH in xvlueli bent fulla, witli- 
oul giving tlie propertied UmL delirmiiie a 
inode uf nuJtion La In; heiil instend uf Miminl, etc. 
To any u triangle is Miimrllimg with Him? sides 
piv um a differimtin, juid u geimx (sipiiietliing), Ina 
is defective) as a defiidtiun bi'eausi? it leaven out 
uf account Liu; util higher or broader class id 
which liiangle is mio speuim, namely, HUifai'e. 
Hence Uie three primary rules of ileJiiijLinji; 

(1) A definition must give the rjfwnfj’nl trails 
of the term defined, i\r, its nexL higher cIuhn 
nml its peculiar nr differenlfilling pnipiTties. 

(2) The ilrJinilion muit liu exactly euuivident 
to llio irtfrmmm uf tin; term defined, i\u. it 
mlist md iminde India not mrt’Muiry h> iJiu 
meaning nf wlml in defined, uinl it iniihL give n'f 
the LraiLs rnpiired In diffen iitiali it from other 
species of Llio same genus, (d) 'I’lic definition 
imHl hn oMietly applicablo to llu* rjr/rusmu of 
llio term ihdiiiwi, it must apply to every 
abject to which tin; term applies nod to Jin other 
ubjreu OLlior nihiHmnueluneii given — uh llmt 
the definition imint nut miituin tin; term de¬ 
fined, or lie couched in obscure, negative, or 
fig lira Live terms, numb nut Ins redundant, etc.-- 
aru derivatives, warning against certain common 
Wfiyff of violating the primary nil is. 

Even this brief expoHUion Ijiiugs onL clearly 
Llmt Llio prorc/oi of defining is identical in es- 
flcnco with the logical grow Ml uf knowledge 
coiiHisting in a movement tuwitnl pcnernfiru- 
lion on uni* side, and inward ihWincfion (or 
(lifTerciiimtion) un Mu; ntlu r. In other words, 
dclioilion is not i\n isulatcd peenliui iiiLellec- 
luul pUemimennn, i)\n expresses lie; law id llio 
fundauienlal evuiulinn of Unuwlrdgc, logically 
cniiHiilered. The ]Uidileiii of iiiHLniclioii, viewed 
fnmi Lliin Htimdjmiut, in in transform llie 
u IdnoinijiM, buzzing cuiifUhion 11 Dial murks 
the first stage of upprclieiiHimi of nriji sub¬ 
ject into a wlmlo which is ilolinUe and also 
coliereiiL or intcrcrmneclcd. Tim dilTiwnlia 
imlieatcH Lius progreas matin in the direction of 
the change uf vague confusion into precision ami 
clwnugs; the genus indicates the progress 
made in lho recognition uf general principles 
and orderly system. 

These consitlcralinna onablo us to under¬ 
stand both the reaction ngiunBt tlm use of Lho 
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method nf dcfinilioiis in textbooks nml teaching, 
and also the truly ncccstmvy place of definitions 
The objection ngairmt inctlicid.f which begin 
with definitions of the vurioiiH concepts of a 
subject in that it jiutH the curt before the horse. 
■Since the di.'liniUuii lixprcaaca the outcome of a 
gruwLh uf knowledge of Huint Fiubjcctj dcAni- 
Linns pmseii Ujd miily-mado at the outset have 
no couuU'riiiirliu the genuine knowledge experi¬ 
ence of the pupil, uml hence are purely verbal, a 
rigiYinruiu of wurdn. Moreover, in anticipating 
a gradual mental growth they do harm by nr- 
mililig development, unless offered simply as 
pmvocaLivwj or stimuli. t When, however, Lho 
pedagogical reaction against definitiona is car¬ 
ried so far f\A to ignore them entirely, the learn¬ 
ing uf the pupil is haphazard, and the items of 
his knowledge are lianlc to remain either vague 
or isolated, Every step forward in intellectual 
mastery of any subject must ho accompanied 
by increased recognition of some general prin¬ 
ciple applicnlde to the subject binding its ele¬ 
ments together, and by increased apprehension 
of exact and relevant detail. Just how far it is 
desirable at each forward step to put Lho mental 
clarification and differentiation into words is a 
mailer Tor the tact of the teacher to decide in 
each given mum. In general, however, the effort 
to put the mental result into proper verbal form 
is likely to stimulate the pupil to heightened 
activity, and to inaurej proper precipitation and 
organization of Lho prior experiences. The 
teacher must also hear in mind that progress 
in definition is gradual, and that each stop sim¬ 
ply represents a provisional formulation* J, D, 

DEFINITION, IN METHOD. — One of the 
steps in the method of the recitation. Tho 
fourth stage, tho step of " generalization," in 
the procedure of the "inductive development 
lesson"; sometimes termed " recapitulation." 

Sco He citation, Method or. 

DEGENERATION. — Degeneration is a pa¬ 
thological condition in which some tisane of tho 
hotly or some organized form of activity is 
de&Lroyod through disease or through some 
agency which interferes with normal life. De¬ 
generation of nerve libers which have hcen cut 
is of groat importance in tho study of the course 
followed by these nerve fibers. Degeneration 
of mental organizations con.iLilutcs a form of 
pathology which is discussed in the article on 
Au yon. ual and its related topics, 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY, DEFIANCE, OHIO. — Founded 
in lSKI as a coeducational institution maintain¬ 
ing academic, collegiate, educational, and 
Leclmical departments. Students are admitted 
by certificate or examination; the admission 
requirements are about fifteen units, Degrees 
are given in arts, science, education, and theol¬ 
ogy, Tli ere are seventeen professors and 
eleven instructors and assistants on the fftaulty. 


DEFOE, DANIEL, — English journalist and 
novelist, burn in London, 1050 or 1GG0 — not 
lflfll, ns k generally stated; died in London, 
Apr, 26, 1731. lie was the son uT James Foe, 
a nonconformist butcher, his mother's maiden 
name being unknown. Ha seems to have been 
early sot apart for the Presbyterian ministry, 
and at about fourteen he was sent to a dis¬ 
senters' academy at NewingLon Green, kept by 
the Rev. Charles Morton, who was afterwards 
first vice-president of Harvard College. This 
school appears Lo have been more modern in its 
■alma and methods than most other contempo¬ 
rary academics. The classics ami theology were 
not neglected, lnit Mr, Morton read his lectures 
in English and gave much attention to history 
and tho theory of government, to geography 
and the natural flcimices, and in the modern 
languages, before he left school, about 1678, 
Defoe seems to have abandoned the idea of be¬ 
coming a minister, Almost nothing is known of 
his lire Tor tho next live year. 1 }. By 1GB3 he was 
established as a base factor in Cornlull, and on 
tho first of January, 11)64, lie married Mary 
Tufllcy, who brought him several children and 
survived him, .Shortly after, he took part in 
Monmouth's Rebellion, but forLmmtcly escaped 
Jeffreys. Another comparatively blank period 
fallows, during which lie wrote a few tracts now 
lost and allied himself with the Whig supporters 
of William of Orange. Ilis first definitely 
known publication is a satire in verse, of 1GD1. 
The next year ho beenmo a bankrupt for^ the 
flum of about £17,000, tho causes of his failure 
not being fully known. Charges of dishonesty 
ivdi'c brought Against him inter, but lie appears 
to have striven successfully to pay alt bis 
creditors, and no severe judgment against him 
is warranted by tho evidence accessible. 

For same time after his failure he seems to 
have been composing hi 3 Essay upon Projects, 
which was not published until 1G07. Prob¬ 
ably the moat important section of Lliia interest¬ 
ing book is that entitled Of Academics, in which 
Defoe discussed the founding Qf on institution 
modeled on the French Academy, with a digres¬ 
sion upon the English vice of swearing, proposed 
the establishment of a royal aeademy for mili¬ 
tary exercises, giving details as to studies, in¬ 
structors. and the like, and finally brought in a 
project for an academy for women, averring 
that he accounted it "one of tho moat barbarous 
customs in tho world" for a civilized and Chris¬ 
tian country to " deity tha advantages of learn¬ 
ing to women," His academy for women was 
to be na nunnery, no secluded establishment 
like tlmb proposed by Mary Astell (q.v,), but 
"should differ bub little from public school,y." 
Its inmates should bo taught music, dancing, 
and tlic languages, particularly French and 
Italian, they should be specially instructed in 
"all tho graces of speech and nil tho necessary 
art of conversation," and they should be 
" brought to read books, and especially history, 
and so to read aa to make them understand tho 
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world, and lie ublc In know ami judge rd things 
when Limy In-Ur of them/' Hut wliiln outlining 
till! sort fif nimlliJH that Hreined heal adapted 
Lip Lhi’ir needs, " In such whose genius would 
lead them In it ’’ In: 11 would deny iiu HnrL iif 
learning." 

Ah ii writer mi I 'liu filimi, Dcfne was pmlmlily 
inuri! jiiJluiM j li;j] Ihrnugh .hih-Ii mnnmds nf fam¬ 
ily lruining os the two volumes nT Thr Tntriihi 
Inhimrlttr, The AYn* I'twiHy inxlrn rln* - , mill 
Itvlitjinus Cfniilsltiji, Ln hhV linlhilig nf Ids liil- 
UIITIIIIH luniks nf ins I nir linn fur I rudraiueii mid 
liuTcliimls, mu'll an Thr Cnwpl rfe Kmjlinh 
Tnvk-siunn find .1 Plan »f \hr hfnylhh {Vuj i- 
irirm*, Hum he was ns a pinm-iT in lIn? higher 
mliiruliriii uf women; hill il in in iln k Inller 
cn|iuriLy Dial In* displays the 1 n'sL fiuhircs uf his 
genius. it would In* unfair In minimize, liuw- 
cvit, liin service* us iiii upiHlIr nf a modern and 
|i nodical education. WhellirT he was dcfend- 
]ii|r himself Tmni tin? charge nf illiteracy, nflm 
absurdly brought against him liy his roiilmu- 
pnrnries, nr writing essays in the newspapers, 
ur riiiuinmiiiK in his old age a honk un Liu? I ruin- 
nf The Vnniiilmi /inflfisA tlvntlcmnn, -- nut fiiili- 

Jisln'iI until IWWI..believer fired uf reenm- 

lnending the study nr history urul geography 
mul llm HriniccH iunl a special attention Uj 
Hpeuking uml writing thr English longue, 
Ili-fui’i! llir elusi! uf 1700 liu lmd piiMirihcd 
Leu ur moru pamphlets dealing with tin; rliirf 
political ami eerlndiiatical i]iiirslinliH uf (hr hum*, 
mul la 1 1 mil in mil* himself muiieUiing uf it lender 
mining Lhi! Whigs, In .liimmry, 17111, In* issuril, 
lu ilrfriiHi? uf William III, ids best verse tut lire, 
The Trwt-ilurn hufflMmun, which uUiiiiiifd im¬ 
mense popularity anil secured him lha piTHunul 
eoididcneu nf thr King, 

Willi Uip accession nT Anne came a revival 
of Llm liujirH uf Lhi? High Elmrrh Tories anil a 
reverse uf forluiieH fur IJpfuu. ln un evil niu- 
liienL In; undertook an irmiind reply In llm in- 
vnclivi-rt nf the bigots against Liu; (listenLera. 
Mid hrillimil Shortest Way with the /JiTrwptfirs 
J December, 17(12) was voted a lihel; lie went 
inlu hilling, mul a reward wiih nfTercd fur hid 
discovery. lie wjih captured in May, 1703: 
was iriitil mul humd guilty, mul wan ciiinleuuieu 
Ln suiml three Limes in the pillory, In pay n fine, 
mill lu he imprisoned. Them in evidence Unit 
lie was for Huiuo time greatly unnerved, 1 mL 
wlii’ii he mu w Hull bin fnte wiih sealed. he wrote 
1 iis delimit Hymn in the Piliunf, mul when he 
miiliTweiit the lmhlie iini linn uf hin pmiiHhuieiil, 
]je fimiifl the crowd HViNpnlJielM? ianleiul nf 
liualile. 1’nnn thin time nn 1 1 in mural miLum 
HPuniH lu have Imen wai’iicd, and lie guarded 
Agiiiuat future perHCculiuu liy uvuaintia mid 
ilirei'l rulxi li immIh with regard lu Liu* un I hornhiji 
uf liin writingH. He remained in Newgale until 
.Yffvemlirr, I70.'l — nnL until AugnwL, 17(M, a.s 
in uHiiully Hinted, lie owed Ilia relearn; hi llcjh- 
erl llarley, Seereliiry uf State, who ilenired Lu 
use Iiin lnlents an a iuiirimUat mul puliLienl agonL. 
In February, 170i, ho began liin newspaper, 


the Ihvinr, in wliieli lie iliHiHUurcil pnlitical, 
ecdeiHiiiHlienl, mul cniiiiiieiTiiil Lupie.4 with a 
iiiuderaliiiii mid acumen unparalleled aL llm 
Lime, it inline In an end in 17III, and iL hun 
the huiuir nf having given hints to Aililinuii ami 
Siirle. Mruiiwliile Ilefue had rriiilc ri il viilu- 
ilI ili; hit vices lu Hurley liy tniveling through 
the emudry ua u wort nf ]iulilir'iil hJO'- In Lhc 
Tall nT 17015, lie wiih hi iiI In I'hlinlilirgh Lu help 
Lu HuiDulh Hir way fur the uiiimi liatween Eng- 
IjiiuI anil Si’iitluiiil, mul Ids lellern, Iiih Lraeln, 
and Ilia JIinl»n'U iff thr Iniinn hIiiiW LlmL lie 
de.servcH Ln rank high im u derrel puliticnl ngeiiL. 
With Lite ret urn nf Hurley lu power pn J7H) 
J)efm ,T H pceuiiury furluucH urem Lu have im¬ 
proved, |im lly Ihruiigli a pension, I nil liis .sLuud- 
lng un a jmirualiHl mul a man wiih greatly low¬ 
ered. lie prii1. 1 -sled his independence, Iml 
wlieii he pul his lurii ir mid h ih trurln uL liar- 
ley’.i Hemr'i? iri rlenmirrliijg f/em'c with I'rarire, 
lie was ri iul mil nf lln- Whig ranks, uml dir- 
niiiiiii'cil with mily Inn much truth, uh a rene¬ 
gade and a mniTiimy. Yel Lliere in mi proof 
Uml lie may mil really have thought LlmL Lhe 
war lmd lusted lung miingli, mul iL is clear LlmL 
in hi* enfirugcuus n|ipiisitii hi tu (lie Nchirtin Hill, 
which ihrcaleiirrl tin- piivilegeH uf the disneli¬ 
ters Lij educali- Llii'ir I’liildn n, lie wan Ime Lu liin 
former lihcnd prineiph h. There in rather i.'iin- 
rliMivu evidemv, hnwever, llial hy Lhw liinu 
lie Imd hemme illicit in the practice nf writing 
un hi il li huIvh uf a given ipusliim. Despite Lhe 
prolecliiih uf the l'riiue MiiiiaLi r, he miih iluL 
enLiiely uhle Lu cHimpe llmse terrors which Lhe 
law then held over rush juuruulislH. lie wan 
fiiiwerrly alarmed nL Lhe progress the Jucnhile 
ciinsr! wiih omking in England and Henlhnul, and 
lie wrnle in J 712-17 IM several Inicln uguinst 
Lhe Fruleuder. Snnie nf LhcsM', Midi im his 
Jlcfixtm* t\{j(\innl the XurcvsHiun uf ihr fI nunc 
uf Hntm ivr, were plainly ironieul, 1ml Iiin inicmieH 
cferlnml LlmL they wer. 'a realit}' the Ireiisun- 
ulilu pleas jmrjinfted in their titles, and they 
instituted legal proceedings nguinsl him. Defoe 
iniule malLers worse hy eijiiiiueuLiug in the 
Review upon Lhe parlmn nmditcL nf Lhe Chief 
Justice, mul as n result he sulTeml a short im¬ 
prisonment fur euiileiupL lie was released in 
uj’der lJijiL he might edit Mrrnitw in Urn inlnmd 
uf Mnlinglirnke's ornpused treaty uf einuioercii 
with France; and Inter in 17FI, through his 
own Hlirewd selieiuiiig, he secured u huiL uf 
hhinkel panlou fur Ins jmimidislic IinliHcreliuns, 
The ilealli n[ (pieen Aline ushered ill a still 
luorr? disi.’i-rditalih* period of J)i l fiMr?i earefT. 
lie was niTesIcil fur lilieling Lln; Karl nf An¬ 
glesey, and was kept in grave suspense liy the 
post pulling of his trial, lie si-iins to have lust 
the favor nf Hurley, then Earl nf ()m furd, liy 
wriLlng the three parts uf 77ir ,SYmi llixhrj/ nf 
lhe White Staff, in wliicli damaging Admission.* 
were made with regard In Oxford's iidiuinislra- 
liun. He tried withuuL success to rehahiliLaie 
himself in Lhe public eye by writing his exceed¬ 
ingly plausible buL misleading Appeal to IJon- 
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uur mi tl Justice (1715). Then he appears to 
have mitered upon vrlint can be described only 
us a debauch of mimnhlcb wriLinp;. Probably 
no ono will over he able to HLrnighLen out his 
bibliography for the single year L715, which 
was alnn marked by the drub part of the Family 
/ai.i(rnc(or ami by u History of the Wars of 
Cluwhx XII. His contemporaries represented 
him on capable of writing two thick pamphlets 
a day on any subject, mid the charge contains 
n mens lire or truth. Perhaps it was his serv- 
im ns a pamphleteer m tVm Hrmimmn 
intis rent Hint induced Chief Justice Parker to 
lend an car lu Defoe's poll Lions and to omit Lo 
UGiURiicu him after he had been found guilty of 
the libel of the year before. We know at Jr/iab 
that Parker introduced him to Lord Tuwns- 
Jicuil, the Secretary of KtaLc, who employed him 
as a spy in the offices of the Jacobite newspapers!. 

His chief, but by no menus Jib* solo journalis¬ 
tic employments, during this period, were with 
McrcHrius Polilicus, Mist's Journal and Apple- 
ice's Journal , The publisher of _ the lnst- 
iiamcd issued many of the runfcsslons of tho 
chief criminals, and thus Defoe was brought in 
contact with Hie low-claw cliaractera, whom 
lie described in such stories as Mall Flanders 
nJid Colonel Jneque. before he began writing 
lie lion, however, ho fairly outdid himself in 
disreputable journalism by low /[Hacks upon 
Toland ami Tindal, by rather ribald contribu¬ 
tions to Lhe ban go ri an Controversy, and by 
forging — that seems to be the word—the 
Minutes of Mc/magor, the iigcii fc Louis A r IV had 
sent over to arranga the preliminaries of peace. 
Vet lie found time in tlic midst of this more 
than questionable activity to add a second vol¬ 
ume to The Family Instructor and to compile 
that exemplary book, Memoir of the Church 
of Scotland, 

At last, with April, 1?ID, the Defoe the world 
knows, the Defoe whom, if we choose, we may 
call the real Defoe, emerges with liis great 
classic atory, the first part of Robinson Crime . 
IIow he cninc to write it is still a mystery, al¬ 
though it is clear that far some years he had 
been developing his powers as a narrator and 
his remarkable D^uipinont in point of knowledge 
for realistic description of life whether at homo 
or abroad, Iiis central theme, the shipwrecked 
sailor struggling successfully with the pitiless 
forces of nature, was sure, if adequately treated, 
to give his book universal appeal; but Lhat 
theme had been handled before, and others be¬ 
fore Defoe bad attempted the narrative of ad¬ 
venture without achieving Ins success. If ho 
had been a mere journalist. Ida book might 
have gone the way of its predecessors. Ilut ho 
was that unaccountable tiling, a man of genius, 
and ho produced a classic, Nor in Robinson 
Crime merely a literary classic. In the light 
oT Rousseau's well-known opinion of its merits 
and of its wide use in the nursery and the school¬ 
room throughout the world, it Is fairly to be 
called an educational classic as well, 


Imagination is also Lo he seen to a greater 
or less degree in many members of the extraor¬ 
dinary series of works produced by Defoe 
between 1719 aiul 1727 — in tho life of Duncan 
Campbell in which he discusses the education 
or the deaf and dumb, in Captain Singleton, 
which illustrates his exceptional knowledge of 
the geography of Africa, in Lhe Memoirs of a 
Cavalier, in iUu/f Finn /far*, Colonel ,/ncrpie, ami 
Ituxanuj mill above nil, perhaps, hi that tre¬ 
mendously impressive hook, the Journal of 
the Mo gm Year. After about live years his 
lprt of story-telling, which did not realfy display 
itself mi Ml Jo; was nearly .sixty, seem ,9 to hare 
flagged, unless wn ngree to give him the in- 
tcsrcstijjff “ memoirs" of Captain Carlo Lon, id 
172B, and the excellent A rhenium of Hubert 
Drury of 1721); but his energy as an aiiLhur 
continued almost unabated until about two 
years before his death. 

It is Hear eel y too much to Ray that in quan¬ 
tity, and one might almost add in quality ami 
variety of production, Defoe is lhe most marvel¬ 
ous old man in the htafcoiy of literature, 
Merely to enumerate! the books ami tracts of 
his old .ngc would swell this arlirrlc unduly, arid 
it is scarcely likely that we shall ever know the 
full extent of his productions. It would be un¬ 
just to him, luiwem 1 , not to mention bis timely 
.sociological writings, the quaint series of hook's 
on occult subjects, tracts like Merc JVnfurc 
Delineatedi which display Jrv interest in tjiv 
education of the mentally deficient, and, InsL 
but not least, his valuable and eiUortnlninr 
Tour through the Whole /dniid of Ureal Ihiiain. 
in fclireo volumes, one of the least accessible of ail 
his works, but full of Information on an astound¬ 
ing variety of topics, including schools. 

In the fall of 1720, when ho was writing The 
Complect English Gentleman and tlio monograph 
extracted from that, Of Royal Education, he 
was suddenly taken ill. Whatever the cause, 
we know that he was for a while in hiding, and 
that, when ha died in April, 173L, the cud cairn*, 
not at his home, but in a lodging bongo away 
from his family, Unless illuminating docu¬ 
ments nrc round, these last years of a life far 
fram clearly known in other periods must re¬ 
main porploxingly obscure, It seems unlikely, 
however, that, if his mind was clouded nt all, it 
remained clouded tej the end. There is strong 
bibliographical evidence that at the end of 173b 
and the beginning of 1731 he was writing and 
publishing with an energy unusual in any man 
of over seventy, anti almost unusual for lMor 
himself, 

To altcmpL to sum up such a ehavncler and 
career is a hopeless task. Although to a cer¬ 
tain extent unprincipled, he was probably more 
simml against than sinning, and he had mimy 
fine traits, chief of nil his stanch zeal for civn 
and religious liberty. He was probably the 
most open-eyed and modern-minded man of 
his age. He was by all odds its greatest jour¬ 
nalist, and perhaps in this capacity he 1ms never 
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linen aurpunacd, ITr wart u true miiL hdliienlird enrolled hiniHelf tinilern mister wil l i w hom he he- 
Gduenlul*, not only in Ii'ih Hpecilie writings rm kuii |irrrtn r ili , -il IrrxtH in Hak* 'l^riviiun 

cd ur a Linn, IhiI in his iiuini’rmis wurkn of mis- O/.L'). A l the end nf Him* or hnir years. when 

ivllunniun iiifuriiiulinii. He wiih a fuir liis- IiimuiuIiI didiimniid delurmini! mu( rnidil ilispiiLn 
Inrkin for liin iluy, ami lie wiih llm first EngM- with i\ muster in grumnmi 1 ami lugtc, lie was ad¬ 
man to write fieiiun whirh nui lie termed great. milled In Lite exniiiihulinn heruiT r. pn hi u|ji- 

Fnr wlmtcvnr the defects nf liin novels in plot livert of Ids own rnitiim, mul, if mirr'imfol, hr- 
jumI ehantelrrizulmn, limy are grout in llieir culm: a huelmhir, i.r\ a recngiri/id (anili'lulr 
realistic lu.l,linn; power. Finally, lie is Lhf! hpr u mUMLendiip. IIimviih imw n |ui]iH Umi'Iut 
author of tin; moat universally eumnL elmoms anil was piTinitlrd by hi* noisier In livieh lire 

nf modern LiiUfH. younger sludrulH. In lliiM'mmm nf lime llm 

Tin* rdilc.sl work yet pnrdtfml upon Defoe i« Ip/imdnureule Irerunm art mf»ihm degree. So 

IVnlUTWilHuji'aJ/umiiirrtiii Ulna* vidiiint\H,( 1^10), fur iliiH procedure jirevuiled til Palin. A i-jui- 
William Lee's Life nml XrMtj Dixruvmd IPril- didule who wished Lo prueerd in the decree nf 
Imp* f:i voIh., 1KIUI) is valuable, especially fur master or iloelur—uml uni nil «lhl so -euu- 

ils bibliography nf 2,11 items, See also llm liimrd la attend lenLures id oilier niiisli-rs, )nul 

biographies ny William Minin mul Thorium to dispute, nut! In hear nilthe hunks prescribi'd 

\Vriglil. The most complete edilinn nf lliu hy Lhe faculty* _ In addition In? luul In deliver 
works, which mireelv euulainH a tenth uf Iheni, some lei liireH himself. 

is Tern's nf IW-ifl-LSII. The liest rundern edi- Tim whole course from mntrlcidufinJi IuhIciI 
Liuli of tin; /fnnirmrr'r mid AorrnhVi^ in Uml nhrml nix yearn. At llm eml nf lhis period, if 
prepared hy Mr. (ieiirgu A. Ailkcn, whose run- the eundiifiile had remind Hie nge nf twenty, 
iriliu lions tn Defoe's Idngrnphv have Urn of ho wan examined hy |]ir f 'Imneellors board In 
great value. In a fnrllii.'mniug lifu and bibling- nee if Im luul mcL Ihe mpiirennuLs m In resi- 
rupliy llu* present writer ImpeH lu mipply n guud derm*, reading, nml exereises; if worthy, hr* 
dnd of new liir^rapliieji) ntuLerial jiinl In exleud Lnnk an examination ml hy liin faculty, and 
verv rnuHifleridily the l'n*l nf llefoe’a wrilinp;s p tumid Mien present himself fur llie rhniieeUnr’H 
perluipH hy a luindred lillen. \Y. I 1 . T. lieeUHiu The exiuniimliuii at the lirense reni- 

iiinniiil wiih purely fnrinid us early us Ihe fmir- 
DEIfOUMITY IN SCHOOL CII1LDHEN. leenlh renhiry. The lieenne ^tve the mndi- 

— See Ourmii'Kim: ]NvumtiiiatMins AMnSO dulo llm ri^hl, whirh he wim <-X|ir< lrrl tn eser- 

Si’iiuiiJ. (’IIII.IJIIKS; SriNAh C/IJIlvatuuk; a MI riHej In iiteepl within six mmilliH. Thrrlmimei 
MimiuriiTV. hy wJiieh Llm 11.A. w»h unuluully elimiiuiteil in 

unine unman!lira uml given u filaee of iinpur- 
DEGENERACY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. Lanun in otlnan were sl«w. At l'urw the U'lid- 

— Heft (•riMri.VAMrr iSr ionM. (’riiuiriK.v; enry wax In Hhrrrleii lire iJirind IreLui i-n umnr- 

EuueATniN and Ciumk; NnuvoL'H Dibka^h; uhUiou mul Llm liuernluurriile; in lliOlk the 
iSlI*nin hit v. lniniiuum period for uhlidimig tin* muKier’H 

Jieeiwn wno four junl mie half years; unnn lifter, 
DEGREES.—The ofTieiul mengnilinn lie- this wim Klmrlened to three mul mir hull years, 
n In wed hy a university ihat a errluiu sLep or ami llm lirmuicn grew op hy whirh hLndeiils 
ariuli; has lu en attaiiu-il in u Immcdi of learning, enme to rariH ulrenily with llie haeruliiurealc 
llislm'it’iilly two ehmumls enteml inLn the Hliuidiug frum oilier uiiiversUies. Eventually 
gruuliiiR of a degree corresponding with ilia Lha ImeimlaurcaLn nml mulrieiiluliou hecJinu! 
early history of the university (r/.r,), Tim ayrumymuiM. In Seidhunl the. InirealunreiLte 
nieinlier.H nf the fund lies consisting of Llm iiiHappeanal entirely. The English imliuii at 
mu-si era id llm faepUii^ cninprMnd different Purls mmi ml the cnndidule for llu* bunijnlau- 
giiihls mid held lliemmdvi'a rrMponsihle Lu tie- rente In he at leanL nineteen mul to have spent 
murid rmnin rerpiirenn iUs rrmii llifiat; who four or five yearn in the faculty of nriH. \Vhen 
wished In enter Llieir lmdy. After iiupiiiing Lhis |iKielirtMYn« Laken over nl Oxford, tin? II.A. 
into llie lilnewH, nienlul nml liiond, uf llie eamli- cimiinueil fur u Lime to lie llie preliiidnury stage 
ilnles, they prrsenled Lheui Iij Mm rhnnrejhjr Lu llm M.A, f lint ns tin* MrJmolK iinpi'uved and 
(r/.i 1 .) lejiirHeiiljug the eeclesiiiHlieid aiiLhorily cainlidateH einim In Llie liidversitien at Ihe agil 
fur jieriniartioii lu inrnpL nr for llie Mitiihp In nf Hixiuun, it lmnune inure and mure iuipiir- 
hegin leurhing. The eiuidldiilea were then Bible tn enforce llm reipiireiuenlH nf prolonged 
cidleij nmf/Mln, ilwrlom, prtijriim't:*. 'riiiH llm reaidenee; hopce llie lime wiih Hliurleited in 
early university knew only one degree. llm aninc? eases, ur artiud iTaiilrneu wiih dw|ieii.Hed 
it! Ininnieiit Of mastership. Originally the I me- with and candid ales mold mum op fur llu ir 
eafiiun-ute wuh mil a omveisily rocugidUim at ninHler'H degree nt Llm end of the stutiitory 
all. H denoted a sLage nr Hlnp Inward llm iierind. The hitler pmclici! prevailed uL (hun- 
nmaliTsliip, lnil was grunted hy the miliuiiH liriilge wlmn it wan ipcarpumltid ill Lho Btulnlua 
ami llm reetfirxuf the naUtnis afinr a ccfreinony in H)(J8. 

corresponding to that for the manlM-ship. For Lhe higher faeullies — theology, law, 
The comae for the young student who entered meclicinci — additional periodo of flUufy were 
the nniverflily thus came to be follows. IIo added after Uio degree of mnatcr, TIiuji Lhreo 
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vo ura of aludy were reriuirctl /or the standing of or 0 cion ti fin work or imp or Unco, Other degrees 

bueluilor in theology, and eight years for the are the Mue. Bac, and Mus. Doc., given on ex- 

dugron of doctor in theology. In 13G0 the nminnbioiiB without requirement of residence; 

complete course extended over sixteen years, li.U.L.,only conferred on those holding the D, A., 
und in 1452 over Jirtucu years. For the degree ami D.C.L., granted on a dissertation; in inedi- 

uf Doctor of Civfl Law «t (tombriilgo ton yours 1 cine the ciogrco of MIL, granted after a study of 

study was uccosanry, although Urn arts course six or seven years, in the course of which the 

mis nut required us u prcliininiiry. In incdiciiiQ degree ill arts miiBfi bo taken; the M.D. is given 

the arts degree was required, Jive years of sLudy on a dissertation with the M.IL; the degree 

ruul Lira years <jf practice before the degreo in surgery (II,Ch.) is conferred ipsa facto with 

couiil ha untamed. Thu Lilies of master, doctor,' the M.IL The degrees in theology (11.13. and 

lirofca.Hor were originally synonymous; master, D.D.) are only conferred on candidates who 

however, wiih imiro ouminnnly employed in tho Imvo obtained the M.A, mul arc in priests’ 

ranidtics of theology, arts and modicum at orders. The degrees of D.Sc. and Il.Litt. can 

Faria; doctor, prufeasor, anil donumia ware used also be conferred under certain circuinstances, 

at Bologna in tho faculty of law; and doctor in The degrees at Cambridge are eimilnr, with the 

connection with canon law at Paris. Ill the exception that the LTj. 11, and LL.t). take the 

fifteenth century the title of doctor was gradu- place of the H.C.L. and D.C.L, and only three 
ally retained fur the higher faculties, and master years' residence are required for the JLA. 
fur tlm faculty of arts. In Germany the title of In the more recently established universities 
doctor spread to other faculties, and the 0110 the degrees are differentiated more according to 

degree of Doctor of Philosophy was and has con- the faculties. Thus nil, including the Scotch 

tinned to he given in all faculties. In England universities, confer the 11.Sc., first instituted by 
the only instance whore the doctor ia only London in ISGOj in the University of London 

equivalent to tho master is in the degree of this degree is given for pure science, engineering, 

Doctor of Music. economies, political science, including com- 

Present Position, — Except on the continent morcu and industry, agriculture, and veterinary 

nf Europe, the tendency haa been to incrcnao science. The University of Liverpool gives a 

the number ami titles of degrees. Germany separate degreo in engineering (H.Eng.j; the 

given only the doctorate in all faculties. In universities of Manchester, Birmingham, anil 

Franco tho university degrees are the [feerice and Leeds give the degree of 11,Com. in commerce 

Lhe tlaclurat in tho faculties of arts, sciences, and II.Sc. Tcchn., and D.Sc, Tcchn. in the 

theology, medicine, and law, The haccalaw&at branches of technological science. The requiro- 

is prcToquiailn for all dogrcDS, and in arts and ments of residence in these universities arc in 

sciences is obtained in tho secondary schools. almost till cases three y cats for the first degree, 

Tho licence may be obtained by examination except in medicine, which demands at least 

after residence uf tmo or two years, l ? or tho five. The masters 1 degrees arc obtained usu- 

doctorato in arty and sciences, which can only ally three years arter the bachelors 1 ; and the 

he oh Lamed on passing tho twenty-fifth year, doctorate arter three more years. Nearly nil 

theses must lio presented and defended. Tho the universities have two examinations and two 

degrees in theology aro obtained by examinn- courses for the bachelors' degrees — ordinary 

lions, both written and oral. In the faculLy and honors. The ordinary courses are fairly 

nf medicine neither the liaccalanrtiat nor the pcneral; the honors courses require more special- 

licence arc required for the doctorate, which can used study in a narrower field. Graduates in 

be obtained in a minimum period of four years. honors courses usually proceed La the M.A.j 

but usually requires longer. In the faculty of others must Lake a second examination. In the 

law the baecalaitrdnl is incorporated with tbo University of London nil degrees, including the 

fi'cciiec, which is obtained at the end of three doctorate, arc granted only on examination, 

years' study, while two years more nro required For the doctorate (D.LitL, D.Sc,, and in Uir- 

for the doctorate. All degrees in Franco are trtingluim University and Scotland, D.Phil.) 

lionfoircd by the State, and carry with them the evidence of literary or scientific research 

privilege of practicing in Llio faculties in which of value must be produced cb a general rule, 
they were obtain oil. On the whole, however, n very sinnll number of 

England has witnessed a rapid increase in students proceed to the degree or doctor, 

the number uf degrees within the Inst half cdji- There nro no sepnrnLc degrees to bo conferred 
tury. Oxford and Cambridge lmvo remained Aonurin came. As a general rule any of Lhe 
tin; most conservative, anti lmvo only added the doctorate degrees arc granted in such eases. In 

scientific degrees. Oxford grants the ]LA, at some instances the masters' degrees arc used 

U 10 end of four years' study and tho ncoea- for honorary conferment. It may bo said that 

sary examinations in all but the superior facul- the majority or those in Engl And who bald the 

ties. Tho M.A. degree may be obtained by degree of doctor, except in tho faculty of mcilL 

retaining one's name on Lhe books of a college cine, received it as a mark of honor from Llio 

and paying the necessary fees five years After universities. 

obtaining the bachelor's degree. The Litb.D. America. — Tho multiplication of degrees 
is given on presentation of evidence of literary has been carried to an extreme in this country 
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nmmiimnyinR in rxlrnl Llin nppflrUinitmd fnr 
in Uir ilifTrrriit kIuiUev. Al Um 
mmn limn n lurjir mimlwr uf Ihr ilrpmnri nr« 
worlliltwH, ut\Tfi liy lii^liinUiinn wliirli by mi 
inrun h ccmrn up lu cnllrjEr rnnU rillmr from Uiu 
IKiiul uf c'ipiipmrnl, f Ui/lnitf, rurrimUim, nr iii- 
miirrinnilH. Tin* innrnwm in llir* mimlirr uf 
ix uf nmrnl grnwlli, dnlinR |mrlmim 
from 11 a* middlu uf llm liml rmnlury, Tim 
lMi.lJ. wiih find riuifi rnil in 1N01. Binm limn 
fiirly-novni difl'rniil drnnw nn* riiiifrrrcrl, 
nrcunliiiH lu llm lli'pnrl of Urn 1'iiiitniifwiniipr 
of Elmulion fur 11107. No tlimliiicLioii in Hindu 
Imlwiim drjrrcw oUUiinrd mi rxuiuiiuilinn mid 
Imiiimiry dr^rim Thin rniMH it rpu^Liun uf 
ciinsiilirnlili! dillicuUv, fur in mliliiiim In llm 
[irm-liiTu of i^ran liiiR ili^ri-ivi uu very low rn- 
ipumimnbi, llmru jiIhu nruviiiU llm pratlm* 
uf roiifiTrin^ huiinrury m fin m rillmr fur iu- 
Hiillirirul re/iHunu or at u prim. Tim rr»nU i« 
UmL llic Ihiililrm uf hnm fulc ili ^rm n fruin in- 
HliLiiliniiH uf Kuml HlMiirlin^ lire in iluiifier uf 
lii'iuii cliiKHi’ll wiili ilium* wIiohi* iIuku'imi am 
wurllibwi. A iiiuVMiitiil wiih lirfiun wuuu linm 
ufiu lu rcHlrml rerlain ili , Rrri i H fur limmmry 
iiiiifirnimil. TIipnu urit lliu L.ll-lL, H.TJ)., 
1U)., JjLJJ., D.C.L., Mum. II,; llnrw; wuulil 
lend lu lin disOiij^nihlinl fnim Uujho (lignum 
wliirii nrmililniimil liy cKiuiiiimliun. 

Tim niuhL hhiiuL riMpiimumlM fur Urn linrlmlur 
M in u fuur yearn 1 niunm uf Hlmly, uriuiu- 
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panipil by llm nrrmmry nxniniimliuii. In Uiq 
I ttrKt r i 11 .KliM 1 Lk 1 n .59 llm irninU r ikumu nm no 
Iminpr niiifrm^l in I'cnirm*, 1ml unJy giTipr mm 
yrnr uf n]H?rinli^niiiiii in n ilnfiniln fiuld, nc- 
rmniifiinnl by i xminnliun nml n Divm in 
nin;il rmti. Fur llm IiikIut iftt'jirci* of ibiclnr 
livi ur IIipt yrnns' Hlmly nml llm proMiiila* 
1-ii.iii uf mi 'ainiinil pim! nf n wnri h work urn 
rnpiirml Miml fru iilln i Imvit llio Imrlmlor, 
hifulrr, nml iloi lnr rlogri' 1 ^. Mcrlirinp ulmip 
lin.fi uuly tin 1 ilorUirnln. Tlii'ti* nri- iiIhu higher 
ill’Kn i -H iii bnv, nm Mu> 1,1,.M, T II.C'.L. (Yuie), 
nml J.ll. M 'liinuml. In ilivinily llnTi* Art: only 
llm loiHii’lor mid durlur drurcuH. 

Tlin imriiiiipjiiivuin ii n p'pri"<milHlivi* lint of 
iIpkhth gnnili il in llii^ rnuuiry, wiih llm innu- 
hcrnfrnrb kiurl riijifi-rrrd mi iiiimi nud wninrn 
in 1007-llHIH. iKrimt U\ y, ( Vmi, lui 9 I9UH, 
p. Olo.J 

In nd'lilinn In Mu /k- Uuti* un‘ nlmi ^rnnLnd 
llm fnllinviiiK ib'KrifrH in nirdiriiii 1 : — 

f'.M, (f ‘hirutffitr .Iffitff'.arr). MimU r iii Hur^ry; 

JiM., I iiH i.ir «.f Mi iliHii'"; 

ll.MJi- Uh*iViT\v .l/r^iii iTur ihfitir), lllirlur nf Mixll- 
r;il ] li iilijilry: 

Jl.V.M . 1 Im U.r nl V> luilifily M^lii jlu 1 ; 

V.W., VifU riumy .Surn'mi. 

Iii linv llm fullnwiu^ i|i*An«t k ii un 1 fuuiid : — 

TA. I. I,, nr U.M, /f n nrn/,ur rfuil. 11 iU'IiH nr of IxflwA: 

111 I., I iirt'Uir nf I’ivil Ijiw: 

J,|1. (JliriH lP'H-1'irnf liiuf; 

J.lMi. \Jutix fVnu&i/nc llurlur uf Civil nml 

Cam i u Ijiiv: 

Iil^.li., IlurUir >11 I/iiwji, 

li in Hinimivlinl L llml in Fmnun mdy 

Klf) durlur diwi'H ivcra ^rnnCui in 11HII). 
AViLlt h lib? uf lliirly-fivu yi'iirn fur llm ik^n-o, 
llii’p* will In.! iii rxihLrmm ivL nny uim liuu; only 
ard)t) Friin li dmilurH. In llml prriuil llmrc will 
be in llm Unilud Siuicn n mippJy uf morn llinn 

18.00(1 in durlum ... (Sm* Journal nf iidic- 

catiuu, Luiiduii, Murdi, 1U1II). 

Hrn Cm.LKiiK, Amkuii’an; Unkveiihitikh. 

HefiirancnBi — 

Dvcn. Ifitiuru f>/ Cnmfirirlffe, Vul. I, ApiMMlilix. (I<on- 

ilnii, IKl-l.j 

LAUlilJil, S. rt. Kim ami CumtiltiliuH nf it ic Kurlu uni- 
prrjiifuMi, (New Vurk, 1^7.) 

Liaiiij, L. Lr* Vnir^rxitfa b'rtitif<i or*. Kn^linh Ilnnnl 
ul I'MiiriLliuii, iS/Ff curt litiHnt*' Vul- If. (IjUIIiImii. 

1Kl,H d ... • XX, 

Mni.uh'iiiui, , 1 . II. lli»tar{f uf thr Vu\rrrn\hj of ■ rJin- 
firu/jfr, ( 1 , 41 iii I ui inn I Ni'W V nr iii 
Fauijuis 1 , I', firrirum t’nirmitim, (Nmv Y<irk, IDIIO-I 
llAHiuiAM,, II. KniimtHitH Kuv»i# in tor Midair. 

dBM. (iMfinl, IMI.V) . , 

WlUJ-H, J, nr (bfiint llrurrn Crfrntu,,,/. (Oxlurrl, 
lilllll.) 

WimtuN. li. A Miiiitr in Ih\ir*rn. (fiUluluii. 

HuO lllnu IfNlVKIlHITV C.M.HNIJAKH, ANMllirfO-KMUNTH, 

el if. 

DEGIlEES, HONORARY.Dkoukub] 

Univliihitieh. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, NEWARK 
DEL. — ClmrUred in 1833 by Llio lcgis- 
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lnture of Dolnwurc, opened in May of bhnb 
year under mime of Newark Collude, which 
was changed in 1K43 tu Llm jireuenb title. 
After the p^iiip nf Llio JVIrirrjIl Act [q,v.) 
the government of the college wna cluing ihI mid 
n nlini'o waH given Ln Llic uLalu. (Sno Dblawaiie, 
Statu uf.) Ah LIimh reorganized, Llio Gidlcgn 
wuh opened in the autumn of 1870. Subsequent 
appropriation* by Cuugre.s.'?, ftiilnjmUieallj' in¬ 
creasing, will nnuiuiiL within tho next five 
vcai'H lu 841,001) annually, mm fifth of which, 
however, gnetf to the colleger for colored fflurhmts 
at Dover, Del. The HLijLe ban uInu made 
liberal Annual appropriations, varying from 
810,000 Ln S25,(HJO. In orgiumnLimi the in¬ 
stitution is a coIIuko, with chiHhical, HciimUfic, 
agricultural, and engineering coursea; lhero ia 
also a two yours’ course in agriculture. The 
Delaware ExjieriinenL Sin lion in Agriculture 
is a department of the cuUogu. IhiildingH and 
equipment arc valued at 824-1,800. A farm 
of 217 acres wua piirirliuml fur the cnllrgn hy 
the slate in 1007, and supplied facilities Tor 
practical instruction in agriculture. The total 
aniHial iucuine ia about Sl’J,000, The average 
salary of a. piofowHOr ia SIUIjO. There are 
(I00U) Lwonty-blmiD lnombm on the instrueLing 
staff. There were in 1010-1011 105 students. 

C, O. 

DELAWARE STATE COLLEGE FOR 
COLORED STUDENTS- DOVER. DEL.— 
Established under net of CongrcBH of 1800 and 
undor the act of tlm (icrmral AmcjiiIjIv of Llio 
state of Delaware on May Ifi, 181)1, Tno latter 
act divides llic niune,y given by Congress be¬ 
tween tho Dover in.HtiLuliipu and the Delaware 
College at Newark. The college, which ia co- 
cclucatiurinl, iiniiiituiiiH courses in agric id taro, 
mcclianicid arts, the subjects fundamental to 
llieso studios, and normal. CumUdatee arc ad¬ 
mitted on passing iiFmliiif ftp. Lory examination in 
common school subjects, Degrees are given in 
engineering, agriculture, and science. There ia 
a faculty of ten members. 

DELAWARE STATE OF. — One of the 
thirteen original states, and the first to ratify 
tlm Federal Coils tiUltimi in 1787. It belongs 
to the South Atlantic Division of states, and 
has a land area of 1UG0 square miles. Next to 
Ilhode Island, it is the smullctit slate. Texas 
would make 13(1 Hiatus Lius size of Delaware, 
For arlmjuiHtriUive puf|jono9 the state ia divided 
into three cmmliuH, nnd tlicnc, in Lurn, into 
ficluml dia Lvi els mill in carp ora Led ]ilaecH. In 
1910 Delaware had a population oT 202,322. 

Educational History.—The work or llio 
Swedes, Dutch, English, and tlm d iff emu l re¬ 
ligious sueielies did much toward local educa¬ 
tion in tins early history of the Delaware colony, 
hut the firut IcgislnLion dntoa from 1744, when 
an net or the Assembly ratified all conveyances 
of lands or ho uses previously made for educa¬ 
tional purposes. The first net involving any 


grant was made in 1772, when a lot of land in 
New Cas Lie was granted for a school. The 
first constitution or the fltntB, adopted in 177G, 
made no mention of education. In the consti¬ 
tution of 1702 a short section was inserted to 
the effect that “the Legislature shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, provide by law for 
establishing schools, and promoting arts mid 
science*.” This section was reproduced in tlie 
constitution of 1831, and remained unchanged 
until Llic adoption of the new constitution in 
1807. In 1790 the beginnings of the .school 
fund were made, whim it was ordered that the 
income from marriage nnd tavern licenses sheuld 
ho appropriated to such a fund. This accu ulu¬ 
lated until 1H17, when tho income was used for 
the first time, 81000 being appropriated to each 
county for the instruction nf the children of the 
poor in muling, writing, and arithmetic. In 
1821 aid was given to Sunday schools, nnd 
gl per quarter per child was given to touchers 
who taught pauper children in day schools. 
Tly 1829 the school fund amounted to 
8151,043.42, and the annual income to 89,255.50 
and in this year, the first free school law was 
mlonlcd. This law laid down the main outlines 
nf the school system which has since prevailed. 
Solionl emu mission era were appointed for each 
county, who were ta lay the county off into 
school districts; county superintendents were 
to be appointed by tho Governor; an annual 
school meeting was tn be held; provision was to 
bo made, by subscription or voluntary cnnLri- 
bulioj], for Llio Aupport of n free school in the 
district; and eaah disU'ict was to receive from 
the statQ fund a auin equal to tlmt so raised, 
but limited (in 1BH0) to S300 per district, 
Tlic public schools oT Wilmington date from this 
time. Jly 1833, 1-33 districts had been organ¬ 
ized. The fluid was liow immflicicnt, and a 
decline in tho echoola set in, duo to tho unwilling¬ 
ness oT tho people Ld tax themselves further. 
In 1835 825,000 was raised for the school fund 
by a lottery^ and in 1S37 fcJic surplus revenue 
was distributed equally to tho counties to be 
used lor school purposes, and the requirement 
or district taxation was reduced to S25, to share 
in the school fund, In 1843 the first state 
educational convention met, and this conven¬ 
tion put itself nil record as opposed to com¬ 
pulsory school taxation. Ily the law of 1852 
the schools of Wilmington were reorganized and 
given an independence which they have sinca 
main l a mod. Nothing further was accom¬ 
plished LiiUil 1801, when n law was passed, 
raining Lho required tax tn bo voted to §75 in 
New Entitle County, to §100 in Kent County, 
anil to 830 in iSuhsox County, ami authorizing 
further district taxes up l.o #400 for mainte¬ 
nance, and lip to S50Q for buildings. This law 
made taxation and a school in the district com- 
puls or y instead of optional with the voters, 
anil marked a great advance. 

A law of IS75 provided for the appointment 
hy tho Governor of the first State Superintond- 
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cut; fur nil <?.t ojfiei'o Stale Hoard of Education. Present School System..Tin* .srhinil nyjg- 

wlujai* duties were prescribed; i /or tfi^ firnt Icm of Uf-lmvrm.% as at jimicril, urKiuihnul, iVna 

cnrlifiriUt'fi for leacliern, In lie insipid by tin? follows: AL llu; bend is un ix of//nn Hlnii? 

Hliitc Huperiiiluiulcni; nnil ruined the required Hoard of Eilitcnliuu, niimisliiiK uf tlm (hivei'imr, 

diuLiht tax to S00 Tur House* County, mnl In tin? tteerpliiry uf HLuLr, SLiiLi; Audilur, Liu? presi- 

SKJIJ fur Knit uml AVw Cum tin. In 187*1 the first dent of Delaware College, mul tin; senior.. 

UnicliL'm’ institute wus lirlil, mul nfLer ISSJ1 bur ofcuith couiily mdinnl cimuuissiun. County 

stuLu nil I of $lf)fl per county \vun given for them. HUiieriiiLundeni*, tJimiuli not arluully n inn I turn 

In 1SHI ibrSliileHlihurinlriiiluiilwus uuLliiirizml uf the board, urn reiiiiired to attend eueh of il.H 

tn pun-fi uni* uf[ Lhc Htiluml honks needed in tlm regular meetings. Tin* Statu Aiulilor nets ua 

BlaLe mill to sell them in the districts at nuliinl Keerelury of lln* Slab; Ihmnl, issues nil repnrLH, 

cnai. Tn 1H.S7 a now mdimd law wus eiiuulPif, and virtually mils iih Slide SupermLcmlenL. 

which abolished Lhe nflice of Slab: Supuriulpml- This Slain Hoard inivlK (iunrli-rly, uml Iiuh gen- 

oiU; nTblnhliNlicd the omiuly tmpermieml- uml mipcrvisinn of lln* wIuioIh of tin- nlulr; 

uncy; delinUoly proviiluil fur county LuHeherfl' mlupU LvxiIukiIch for tin? suhimln, uml Jixe.n the 

certificates; slopped the state purdiu.se uf Lt*\L- [incus nl which they m u to hn Kidd to lln* dis- 

honks; rccnmdiluled the Slain Hoard nf Iricls: uom|iilrs Kepurnlu «eln uf rxuminalhm 

Education, mul pave it power lu adopt text- quealiniiH fur lln* uxuminulimiH fnr leurherH in 

hunks fur uhc in Dig mihouls of tliu slnli*. In while huImiiiIh, rulurod huIujoIh, and graded 

1-8111 free li>xLlu)uks were pruvidud for nil public Helumls; propurrs all 1 ilmikn used; hears mul 

Hcluml jmpilH. between 1K7n and 1HKI wlmt drlnrminuH oppciilH; mid reimrlH In the (iun 

culurud arlinnh exislud wore mippnrLud onllruly end Afinuulily. In uimsiilrriiin uppi'iila of 

liy Lln; colored people. In lSSI Lln* first Hlulo colored teachers nr enlured ncliuul einuiuiUccH. 

nppmpriulinii (321011) wuh inode fur colored the president of the alale i-ulleRe hir nilurnl 

HcUnuls. Thin wiih Kriuluiilly inurenxfid In SUplMI Hluduuls lunmuinrily ivphiecN llu* jJi'Miduni of 

in 1SHl, anil in IHSIK culured Ruhnul iliHlriolH Delaware ('ullene on ilu* 1 Jiiiinl. 

were n rdereil Lo be laid out ini nch cnuuly E mul Fur each u nun ly, lln* (irivcrnnr iipiioinls 

were placed on Iho name ImniH fur Hlulo nidus llircu cnunly Hclinol ciMniiiiHsiiini'i'H hir llirec- 
wllilc iliHlrjnlH, year Lcriua, nriL ijniru than hvu In hr nf Lhn r *uui]Q 

In 1M17 a new aluU* cn null Lillian was nduplcd, ]i« ililirul parly. This huard has nmlrol uf tliQ 

and in Lhis ilclii)ilc pruvisimi for education wjia sclmuls of IJic rrjujjLy, siihjccl Lu I lie siqjer vision 

Hindi* fur llu* liral lime in the history of the slulu. of Lln; HtiUc Muard, They hold quarterly 

Tho (lunerii) Awiuinlily was ilimhed Iij ertlub- iiieclin#*; nmke rnlivs mul n'^nhiliiuis for llio 
lisli and imiinliiin " n^euernl anil ofliciunl ayn- ^iiveniiiiiiuL nf Lhc Hclmuls nf tip* cnuiiLy; in- 
lem of free |nihli(! flehiiiilfl/’ aiuI wap ftivou vu.HLipiLi* hcIionI work mul whunl nimlitauw iti 
power In enact a compulhory educiiLiuii law, the cuiniLy, iiielmliiif^ selmols in iiicorimralud 
It was also ilirectcd In appropriate lint Ic.hs Lihviiu, VVilriiiu^tfjiicxeuplifl,* uwesei* lhe work 
Hum $1110,1)00 aiumukly, lu ho added lo Liui uf Liu* Lmiuly Hiipcriulrudriil. aid mnl udvifiu 
iiicmne from Die Public Hdiunl Filing which him, mill hear eoiiijilniiils Mgjiin.HL liim ue any 
was lo lie appnrliuned cimiLaldy ainimjr Uiu Leaeher under him; iiiuyromlumnHchmilbinld- 
aiihurd ili.itmfU n/ lliu Hlnta for h/ndiers 1 sjil.'inrw iiiitx, or order llieni to he repairid; mul may 
and fret; ii*xlliinikd only, and no ilislinuLimi on cliuii^u Lhe linun uf iliHlriels iin puliLinu. 'flic 
account nf race nr ml or wart to he allowed in uuik~ (im'cnior hImj rippuiuts a riunity aiijicriu^mleiifc 
iiiR ijiuapporlirinmcnt. He]iaraLeKfiliuuln fur tliu fur oacli county, who Iuih funeral snpiirvisiun uf 
two ruecH wm* prui'ided for; aid to M-ctaiian the Hchfinla of the county. Ifr riUmdn tlic 
nr dciuiimnalionnl hcIiuoIh wan rorlmhlen; all meelinfrs of lhe Stale mul County liuards, and 
fldiciol (irupeety was exeiilpted rnJm tnKntloii; rcportti iih to enmlitiotiH; viails the aeliuuls; 
and Laxiiliun for mlucaliun wiih aulhorixuil. uxuuulea orders of lhe .Slate Hoard; compilcH 
Hiider tluMiiitlmrity nf llicac new cmisthiilirnuil sUtialicH* crjndiiclH IimipIioi'k 1 iiiHlituly.S rtiid 
provininiiH, Liu; Hchoul law wuh n;vhcd in lHUH, exiuiuimlimm, and issues Ii ucIuth 1 ucrlilicnlus; 
tlmii^li iiuihL uf tlm feiiiure.H of thr; old law weru and oversees the eiiforeeincut of the eunipiilttury 
reluineil. In I HIMJ nlute aid Tor Lhe Lui Linn uf educaliuu law. 

nupiln in Ktudud hcIiuoIm was provided fur, For curb district, white nr Idiiek, tlieni iH a 
In 1U01 tliu npiinriinmiumL luw was revised and school faiuniiiLLee or three, elnelei! by llu* voLnn 
made inure equitafifr, and the local tax rciiuiru- of tin* ilihlricL at the aimuid huIiiioI uleeliun. 

mwilH rniaed. In 10(111 SL000 pur cimtity won The annual h clu ml me din a enn ileciih* un extra 

Kranted [n hefn to pay tlm tuition of pupils in dialricl taxes, mnl on tlm lueatimi of Llu* school 

nonmil hcIujiiIh duHif»naled hy the county huilrliu^s. TJmj diHtrict Hiihunl CuuunilLee 
Hfihonl cnnuuiiiHlunerH, anil SHOCK) a year for repairs the hoIiooI houses; Iniya nuppliuN; um- 
Iwn yearn lu nid in building and repairing ploys and dismisses Leaehers; makes rules aud 
colnred-disLricL schouIhuuBes. In 11)07 lhe regulations; eollecLa and receives all taxes 
compulsory cducuLitm law authorized hy Lhc mid appurLiomueuLs, and expends Lhe same; 
CnnaULuliun wuh enacted; mul achool distvlcla makes an annual report Lo the Suile jUuliLur, 
were now ftHo^Ye(l to borrow in qhcv liy bon da or ami Lo the di^lrict achool men ting; and com- 

niQrlKagc to build or repair school buildings. piles an annual liatoC luxaMo property, by race, 
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in Lite district. Provisions are mado in the 
law for union school districts and for graded 
schools; for the condemnation of sites fur 
dL-hoolH; for the establishment of kindergartens, 
whero desired; niul fur True textbuoka for all tho 
Hchould of tho state, except those in the city of 
Wilmington. The State Hom'd cun tin eta for 
and fiayii for all textbooks, and the districts 
have the cost or this books ordered deducted 
from their stale school fund apportionment, 
For the government of the city of Wilmington, 
and the nature ami extent of its school system, 
see special article on Wilminoton. 

School tfltBporl, — The school fund, tho origin 
of which has been described above, now 
amounts to about 8350,000, and is slowly 
increasing in amount from various sources, 
The interest on this fund, together with an 
annual state appropriation of 8132,000 (law of 
1001), is apportioned equally to all tho districts 
in the state, white and black, on the basis of tho 
jmmber of teachers actually employed fur M0 
dayflj with a limit of 105 teachers to any single 
district, and provided always that tho district 
has raised, by loeni taxation, not lees Limn §100, 
if white, and §50 if colored, for each teacher 
employed. 13y providing a room and raising 
the required Lax before Aug, 20, advance ap¬ 
portionments for teachers may ho received, 
Any unused bMd school fiirnl remaining on 
hand, and all debts Tur textbooks bought of tho 
state, arc deducted in making the now appor¬ 
tionments, There is no county school Lax. all 
oLhor money needed for schools being raised by 
district taxation. As black districts are sepa¬ 
rate from white districts, and as tho assessment 
and poll lax lists are also compiled separately, 
this means that each race mainlains its own 
school system, except for Lhc eta to aid which is 
given equally to all. 

In expenditure Tor schools Delaware falls 
into the group of Southern states, the average 
expenditure per pupil per day being but 11.7 
cents at the last report, which is lower than any 
NorLhern state. Only eight Southern states 
are lower, while the averngo of Lhe North At¬ 
lantic group was 23.7 cents. In amount raised 
per child, five to eighteen years of ago (50.51) 
or in amount raised per adult male (58.03), 
the state occupies about the same relative 
position. 

FducflfiuJial Conditions, —• Of the population 
of 1000, 10.0 nor'cent wero negroes, and 7.5 per 
cent foreign Lorn. 41,4 per cent of t)io total 
population of tho Blato is located in the quo 
city of Wilmington, 5 per cent live in smaller 
incorporated places, and 53.0 per cent live in 
country durlrlcto. Averaged over tho state as a 
whole, tho state has much more wealth back of 
each child than have tho Southern states, aver¬ 
aging practically the same as Pennsylvania, 
but the wealth is not evenly distributed, the 
northern part having much preator resources 
than the southern. Considering the resources 
□f tho state, the school term required (seven 
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months) in lone, mid tho average number of 
days attended liy each pupil enrolled ( 110,6 
days) is higher than any other state in tlio 
two Southern divisions, being about tho Bamc 
as the average for tho North Central Division, 
In percentage of the colored population, fiva to 
eighteen years of age, in school (GO.ClD per ceut 
us against 76.7 per cent for the whites), Dela¬ 
ware stands fourth in the list oT tho Southern 
states. In illiteracy, 12 per cent of the total 
population, ten years of ago or ovorj was il¬ 
literate in 1900. Among tlio total white popu¬ 
lation, 7 por cent; among tile negroes, 38.1 par 
cent; and among the foreign-born whites, 16.3 
per cent were illiterate, In 1007^ a compulsory 
attendance law was enactcd l winch requires all 
hysicaily and mentally capable children, 
etween the ages of seven and fourteen, to 
attend school five months in each year, but tho 
some law ^ivea to each district the right to re¬ 
duce the time to three mouths, and excuses all 
children living over two miles from a school- 
house from tno provisions of the law. The 
assessor is to compilo a achaol census, seven to 
fourteen years, cadi year, and send a copy to 
each principal teacher to help him in his duties. 
Any town may appoint attendance officers, but. 
if it does not, the secretary of each school 
com mitt co is instructed to enforce the law, 
The Comity Superintendent, and, in thooity 
of Wilmington, the City Superintendent, is to 
mail tho notices to delinquent parents, If the 
officials fail to enforce the laWj they are to bD 
fined §25, and the state is to withhold, in addi¬ 
tion, ane fourth of the state apportionment to 
tho district. 

Tho curriculum of the schools is confined to 
the elements of Lhc common school branches. 
Manual training is taught only in the city of 
Wilmington, Graded schools, in which ad¬ 
vanced instruction in the elementary Bclmol 
brandies and possibly the beginnings of high, 
echool work are given, have been organized m 
most of the towns. The rural schoofbuildings 
arc very poor, particularly in negro school dis¬ 
tricts. 

Teachers and Training. — At the last report 
the state employed 897 teachers, 17 per cent 
being men. The average salary of all teachers 
in tho state, the city of Wilmington in¬ 
cluded, is only about §40 a month; many 
teachers in rural districts arc teaching for 
525 or less. Three grades of teachers' ccrti- 
JicatDB arc issued by county superintendents 
on an examination on questions prepared by 
the Stato Board of Education. Touchers in 
graded and teachers in ungraded schools have 
separate ^etfl Df questions, and these ques¬ 
tions are again divided far teachers in white 
Hchoola and for teachers in black schools, 
A professional certificate is valid for ten years: 
a 'lint-grade certificate for five years; and 
a second-grade for two years, Tho grade 
of certificate ia determined, in part, by the 
percentages made in tho examination. County 
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ffuijcriJilriniloriLfl may uuduM 1 arlifinmvt /nim 
oilier cnunlica nml aivn ol cnllr^cH 

nml nurimil HrlmulH n uim-your eyrlificrile with¬ 
out G?m)n inn Lion, liviL no prnviHiun extol* in 
llie law for rmrguiidir# Urn nr Li Jh up.* »if 
Uimhcra from oilier hUiu's- Tlu i aluti* imiin- 
UiiiiH mi normal H’IiijiiIh, lull i-urli I'mmiy nr mini 
ini in mi Him* Lullnwnl SlOflll n ynir, in ui«l pupiln 
Mi HLudy in ii|ijjriM'i’il uuriiml wrhmjlH elai’where, 
Uu« maximum Krmil ln:iug I 1 !' 1, " v,, k; il,, d Llm 
pupila iiiiloil lire mpiirid in ofili«»in Lhifiuwjm 
lo return mill Uimli hi the nnimy for n y\\\*w- 
In Led limn. 

tS'crmidfirj/ mid Higher AMin-rd/mi.— Thun? 
ure nineteen public mnl iIinlt jirivuli? hjuh 
rcIiuoIh in tin? hi u11? p of which mu: juddm hijth 
bcjjool is upon to Llm colored rati'. 

This Hini.i? college for colored HlmUnl* ill 
1 )uut t opened in ilS!)2, and IJcIiiwiitc ('ulhwi 
ul Ncwurk, opened in 1MJ, nml reurRuniml mh 
u sUU' luml-ftruiil will'll: in 18011, on- lioinindlv 
h lnil* imdiintiniiH, nml ipmiainimlly ren-ivi; 
Hiiim? uid from llm Mule; lull llieir iiuiiiim fur 
yujiil)’ lnuiiilemmee coinra nlimiM entirely 
from inlurimL on rmluwiiunlH, grind* fnmi the 
Foilpnd unvi'Nijimnl, nml hUuIi'iiL fm, Llolli 
lire hiii nil iiiHliiuiuiiin. There uro no oilier 
higher iiiMilnliuiiH in llu? Mule, Tim Herrin 
IiiduMriul SirliQiil fur linyn, aL Mnridiidllnw u, 
nml llm Dohiwiiro ImluMriul Hehnnl hm Kirin, 
ill Wilmington, nro two hcIuioIh of u refurmu- 
Lnrv LvnL 1 . which nro niiliul liv Llm Mule. 

T ‘ * li.P.cr. 

RefEroncofl: — 

l.U-liiware. .S'cJwcJ /xiii'fl far Free /OiMin ■SVAoM*, lh!)H- 
1U07. 

Mayui A. ]>. L'Muriillini jn flrlnvnuv. I 7 IMl- I MO; in 
/iV/jJ, r,& Cum, fttluc., IN'iS-lfcOII, ViiJ. J, |iJJ- U 7 H- 

[Ciluruiimi )n IMiiwurr, lMlI-lKliU; ill 
\MU\. /iMur., IMILI-llHHI. Vul. I. iji. -Mti-llH. 
I'uwni'i'. I,. I 1 , llinlurj' nf 1‘Mni’iUli'ii in Delnwnrr, 
fire. Inrurm. XV :i, I hi VA, t\,Y. Hut. /i'r/nc., 1 hU jijj. 

(LVii-iiriimiujit lHUii.) 

^litlinlii'M IniHi d mi Iti til. r'rihi. /Cihrr., lLHjil, 

DEHN QUENTS.—iSi-eC'ijiuiKCTLONAii Eftlr- 
cxrws. 

DELIRIUM. — A general imiiu 1 given Ln a 
miHiiPiition of im-nlnl >1 :lLv.s nf u inuisiLury 
fiatrim, u«ifi or uillmnL mi nmimpmiyfiitf hodily 
or tilhi'r nmiiUil diseusr. Tim miuuiil hIaIi-h 
wliirli luni'lluT i'iiiihLUiiU* lii’liniun urr ilis- 
tiviciil iLlimip inndinrnnn 1 , Imlluriiiiiiinu, fnL 
JfMivil hy mi fiiiinrHia {g.v.) for rirofil of tlm 
tiiur during wliirli Llu? iiinilmri'iin- mill dis- 
iiririiLutimi |irr.His|ml, nml umiii'LiuirH im nm- 
iii'sin fur nvniilH iiivi'i-diiin llm ilrlii'mm. In 

mlrlilioij in Hu* limnlol iiliiJoriNiililii'.H (y, i\) 
just iiiritliniH-d, 11 1Lit lisyelih: iViMnnlern urn 

Niiiiu'luiioH found, Ihil Llu-si! nppenr to he in- 
I'idenlul r;illu*r limn neonasiiry. \ few hu- 
thow ili^piiln lhe vhnv llmt iuiJJiieimilioJi.s are 
nm^Hiiry Lo emniliLule h ilolilimn, hut nn^L 
nulliors eonsiiler Lhuni an eHHiiitlinl oleinnil 
of llio discaae. In any cnac Lhcy ure known 


tn he friiiffnl Jn a very of 

niHOrt, mol for jjrmuiil purpium* they nuiv hi? 
nniHirlm il mi inlriiiHir jmrL of I hr delirium, 
noil llm diHi OKMinn of tlirir I'hmuuUuI ruUrhu nui- 
Jdik-riMl »ji nnuli'/uir; rfiii'Mion. J J’Ju; nrontol 
Hliilo in dmindiiK is Himilnr in many n *i|U‘rin tu 
lliiil finiint in iMirhim. Duk.oi; Hlkkiv) 

lii linmiH Mule* limy lo i.oiupuliy iiifi-rLiims of 
iliffojrul kimlh, >vii)i iJjeir ri'fliiJiuipi fmr*, 
difcirvi’ficriii'e, nml uiiIIhimo. Iiouiilion, vuri- 

nils Irimmuln, ... cxlmni* heal. 

luphyxin, nm;nu:i, nnd nmny ntlnr idiiioniiiii 
huilil.v uuidiliiiim un» um uiiijmiiii'd In- ilidiiia. 
In inlrliiLitii lo ihr delirin lUTmnpuiiyiiiK infer— 
limiH, whirli limy lu> di Kirilii d am uiihi-toNii 1 , 
oLhiri urr found ufli-r llu* Uikiou of ilrnnn. 
Alrnlmlp iiiorjihiiM'p mid luiHluT-di uri? iv'rli- 
kmiwii prnilm iirt of ililiriuin, Iml livuriiu-. ni- 
Ciiini;, llu? Iprmiiiili'H, iu rluiirliil, mo| numy oilier 
iniiliiiniil hkhiIh uLii prodiiri! llu; ifimlUiuii, 
t’HjMihdly idler lnii^-eniilimn-d o^iv 

I ll ehihlreii Mil- rflrrls nf di lirilllti may hr nn- 
liei-ii for muHi hiiiKir pniutL limn in JidulLs, 
mul Ihe pnodin- iu Lu lm ciiiiiiniUidnl nf keeping 
Mich ilulilrrn uwuy from Krltnnl for -srvrriil 
wi'diH idler llm ddirhim unrl miy phynieul tf- 
furtH nf llio hmlil.v ilhrinu* Imvi' ihK;i|ipnired. 
If piTinillnl lo Inki' U]i ki'IiimiI work i<jh .hiujii 
uflLir mi uLlurk of ili lii ium, llm diihl umv imuiu 
hirmne ddirimm, piirih'iilurly iiuiimilih? ul 
lduliL or in h 1 i i |i if mil in llm wukinu mIiiIi*, mid 
penimimiil im-ulul injury limy refill from lliu 
meiilul tirn'KH. In llm M'hind IrniniiiK of i-liil- 
iIren llm |io?*Hiliilily nf mi umm siu rm* u ju-riml 
jirrrrdina ll»‘ ih lii iuoi hIioiiM he kepi in mimh 
nml in nil'll eime lhc niriimry of srlionl work 
uhuiild lie ili liriiliio'il hy Ihr- Inu-Imr hmli for 
llm Imimlil of llio < J ldld mnl Lo prevent linio 
wimle nf ht-r^i-ir nml iliid nf the other ehildreu 

ill the 1 -IumH. iS. [. 1 \ 

See AiinoIimai.; Aoi’imoo, Tim L t hk ami 
I J MVl IliiLmUi’A], Km;rr UK; IsTm.\U‘ATUpn. 

n of diqiic as'. 

ItiiNlhil I Kie /J|V ffi ifitrAstiiruu^n fttr (fruhhuhcits- 

Iriitirr. (Jr;i/i. JOllJJ 

Ki.uu r. 11. uiJDiirilii-H >.f in ii Uiki iiic in ili'lirinm. 

.ULjir/y Mt'if. Jwir., lllliri, Vul. XXVI, |i|i. 
liur ll, A. A Hluily nf imine i iihi-h uf •li liriiini tinidun'il 
hy flrurt^ U if. iVrur«|. omf F»u\'Uuit., Itlilll, V'nl. 
Iv. Ji|f. N-Hlirj. 

(I'Mai.t.iiv, M-.iiiid l iiA.Ni, ,*v I. A riiKi-uf i|i liiiniil |iru- 
■ Liui'iL liv hrnjiii'h'H. Uh\\. (turf, nil'll!, fur In.n me, 

Wn^hiimiiiii, N’n. I. Hum, pii. sj-ss. 

lluipiSf. Iv 1*. Mriliud iif |i'yil»nl*iuii'jil iuei‘»iinjUM»i 
iif ilrlirimii mu I I'rlliuilii'vlriv <if IihmIi-iii 
I’uiu-rridim i (■ liriMiii (ftiinniiinf. /MiVfo'ir. 

muroi, mill, Vul. IX, i<i'. ;i 70 , 

DELL, WILLIAM..Mimler of Umiville 

And f'liiii*! f olh-ao, I’niulii'idffi' (JliJil-Ifllifl). 
He whs ii lhuiluo leudei', who dridninmd nnuiosL 
u llie KiHpel of ('hvisl n min liny; lo ArininLh 1 . 11 
Hiin viewH on edueiilion nre In he ft mini ill u 
Lrmdule, Thr High! Jirftinutfiion uf Lr/tyuinff, 
jSr/oiufff fi/irf [/airrrAifiVKi, orroi ffiiij/ fo (hv iSIflff 1 
nf ih (inhvcl, in f/ii? true light that xhinc* ihffcin. 
lie re^anls Lhc civil power na by righL entitle il 
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to take care of Lhu alum Li on of youth, Schools, 
if wanting, should lie erected throughout the 
whole imlioii, not only in cities and grunt low ns, 
hut iiLhu uh unidi ay may he in nil lenscr villages, 
No women, “ hut the most Hober untl grave," 
fllmuld ho permitted to teach village schools. 
MngiHLrnLeH must give encouragement mul as- 
HiHlnneo. The sulijeuta of mulrucLbn should 
he: Ln reiul their luiLive Longue, mul to read ilia 
Holy ScripUnm In Urn grcnlnr schools of the 
cities and greater Liiwns, Latin and (Leek should 
be LaughL, ami Hebrew, " the easiest of them 
all," for Llio Old Testament's sake. All hea¬ 
thenish authors should lie avoided, for it is 
better " to waul their language than be pos¬ 
sessed oT their wickedness." Christiana should 
forget Lhe names or Greek and Latin gods and 
muses. In universities and colleges logic and 
mathematics should be Laught, also physics 
and law. The folio wing very important passage 
bus not received its dun nLtcntiim. " Why 
universities or colleges should only bo at Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford, I know no reason, . . . It 
would be more ndv an lagoons to Lhe good oE 
all the people, to have universities or colleges, 
one at least in every great town in Llin nation, 
an in London, L.m-x, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, 
and Lhe like; and for the stato to allow to these 
colleges cumputcuL maintenance for learned 
men Lo teach there*" Further Dell suggests 
LhuL Bcliunl ami college education should not 
he entirely bookish. "Youth fljiauld spend 
some part or the day in learning nr study, 
nml Did idhcr part in some lawful calling, or 
one day in study nml another in business/' 

I'\ W. 

DELSARTE.— Under tills name a .system 
of [esthetic and relaxing exorcises lias been pro¬ 
mulgated in the United States, chiefly bySteelo 
MncKnye, Genevieve Stub) ij ns, Emily Bishop, 
and Anna l 3 Hyson ( ’all. The founder of theaya- 
tem was Francois Delsnrtc, a Frenchman, bom 
at iSnlesmc in IHl f.. At Lhe age af twelve lie 
was sent to Paris to study painting an china, bub 
hi* tastes carried him in other directions, and 
he became, in LS25, a pupil nF the conservatory, 
a government institution for instruction m 
netiiig, music, ami the ballet, Here lie lost 
liis singing voire, and, finding himself incapaci¬ 
tated for the singe, he resigned that career Lo 
study and leach elocution and dramatic art. 
He developed wliut lin termed Llic laws of ntf- 
Ihetic science. His chief idea was the expression 
of cm n linns thru ugh definite attitudes and 
movements of the different parts nr the body. 
Delmirlo attempted to classify nml make scien¬ 
tific the empiric vule» of the pantomime, fat he 
believed Hint the perfect reproduction af Llio 
'Characteristic posture will produce the emotion 
depicted by the actor, lie had particular posi¬ 
tions and movements for fingers, hand, fore¬ 
arm, cuLirc arm, head, torso, foot, lower leg, 
entire leg, entire body, eyelids, and lower jaw. 
Delsarta died in JS71, without Imviilg realized 


Jiis great ambition of rcvolutioimijig dramatic 
expression, Dclsarfce, hiinycir, made very little 
uho of gymnastic movements, and then only Lo 
give his pupils poilcct freedom of movement in 
gesture, " DulaurLc’s exercises were very few, 
very simple, and in no wise capable of develop¬ 
ing the human organism in a physical sense, 
Anil certainly were not worthy tJio name of sys¬ 
tem. Dehmrto [catholic gymnastics is purely 
an American idea, first suggested by Steclo 
MncKnye, and brought to its present stage of 
perfection by Americans." (Stcbbins.) 

The American Delsartc system of physical 
culture is based on three principles: (1) relaxa¬ 
tion, or ability to rest, (2) energizing, and (3) 
deep breathing, principles which have been ac¬ 
cepted in all schemes of physical training on the 
basis of well-known physiological laws, hut with¬ 
out resort Lo the faneirul ami meaningless ex¬ 
pressions employed by the advocates of Dclsartc. 
such ns 11 the higher dynamic qualities of air/ 

" the storage of oxygen within the coll walls of 
the lungs ia a mystic force," " dynamic breath¬ 
ing, the pivot of all culture." In Ha American¬ 
ized form the DeJsnrtc method was popular for 
a time in schools far young ladies and in society, 
but it occupies a very small place in modem 
scientific physical education. CL L. M. 

Sec Buuatiiinu Exeucises; Gymnastics. 

Referencea 7 — 

Dial for. It. M, Americanized Physical Culture. fMeaJ- 
villi;, I 1 ik., 1802.) 

Call, A. 1\ Puiucr throuah flcpase. (Poston, 1802.) 
Plil-AWlOWa JIPiil AjiN^i UV. Ochfirlc System 0 / Oratory, 
DiiLSAiiTK. Madame. Dclsartu System of Oratory. 
(New York, 1H03.) 

flTBUjjjwfl, (L TJetsiirta System of Expression, (Clii- 
cn^o, 181)3.) 

DELUSION. — In general a delusion may 
be defined ns a raise belief, not direuLly and im¬ 
mediately dependent upon sensory stjnudalion 
as is an illusion (r/.u.) nr an hallucination (y.w.). 
While all false beliefs have bccji called delusions, 
only those should ho thus designated which arc 
of a more or less permanent and effective char¬ 
acter and not consistent will* the environment. 
The following criteria must be satisfied in order 
that a false belief be properly called a delusion. 
(1) The belief must be opposed to the experience 
and beliefs of the great majority of tlicne asso¬ 
ciated with the believer; i.c. the belief is wrong 
and nut true to the known facts. (2) The be¬ 
lief cannot be corrected when there are brought 
to the individual's attention other recognized 
anil believed Taels i lie mi si stent with the special 
belief; i,c. the belief Is not changed when slid¬ 
able and approprinto arguments arc brought 
forward. (3) Tlic belief bring*' about definite 
typos of action based upon it, often opposed to 
the well-bidn,g or Lo the good of the people in 
the environment. For example, the childish 
belief blub the moon is made of green cheese or 
that of the adult that the sun revolves around 
the earth are false beliefs, but they arc usually 
ineffective and not necessarilyimumsiatnnt with 
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previous education and with the environment, 
They are, therefore, nob called delusions except 
in a popular way. The belief in tlio possession 
of great wealth is a delusion if it is in consistent 
with the knowledge of other individuals in the 
immediate environment; if, for example, the 
believer h in rags mid can produce no money or 
get no credit for the purchase of bettor clothing 
of which he appreciates the need, or if he at" 
tempts to make purchases out of proportion to 
his actual means and needs. The belief of tho 
uneducated negro in voodoo or of the unedu¬ 
cated white in good and bad fairies, on the other 
hand, nniy lend to definite mid suitable actions 
and may not be removed bynn Appeal to reason, 
but so long as these beliefs are consistent with 
their education and with the ideas of their fellows 
they are culled false beliefs and not delusions. 

Delusions are classed aa follows: (a) fixed, 
when they persist for long periods; (!i) change¬ 
able, when they romam for only a short timu 
or give way to another idea of a delusional 
character; (c) systematized, when they are 
brought into relation with all other Hfo con¬ 
ditions; and (d) unsyatematized, when the 
relational clement ig not marked, According 
to WcrilichQ all ideas may be classed in one or 
more of the following ways: Those relating to 
tho external world; those routing to the body; 
and those relating to the mental self or to the 
mind, Delusions may arise in any qt nil of 
these spheres which are called, respectively, 
allopsychic, somatopsychic, and outopaychia. 
This is the best classification of delusions, and 
it my be well In give cxnvnpjeg of each of these, 
Allopsychic: being persecuted, or poisoned, or 
called names; somatopsychic: having nobody, 
or no limb a, being pregnant, having animals 
in tile abdominal cavity; aufcapsychic: being 
royalty, God, or Christ, or a great inventor, of 
having committed the unpardonable sin, ON 
ten the delusion is of a mixed character, and 
applies to two or all three spheres. 

It haa previously been said that the delusions 
lire not based upon sensory elements, but it 
may now bo remarked that same of fclic delu¬ 
sions undoubtedly originate in some Form of 
sensory stimulation, usually of the character of 
a panesthesia. Sonic delusions are explain¬ 
able on the ground of perceptual disorder, and 
they are, therefore, allied to hallucinations, 
but in many eases the sensational or perceptual 
element is not evident, It appears- likely that 
all of the somatopsychic and most of the allo¬ 
psychic delusions arc based upon changes in 
the character of sensations, and in this connec¬ 
tion special interest attaches to the little-under¬ 
stood Afferent, impulses mediated through the 
sympathetic nervous system. S. I. F, 

HeferancBB m , - 

DiEPtNa□m>, A. U, Tlia Origin and Natura af Drtu- 
mona. Villa Med, Jour, t 1D04-IDO5, Vol. XI, pc. 
107-21B. ' yy 

Khaepemn, E. Pflyclifflfric, (Leipzig;, 1D04.) 

Z.1BKEN, Tfl, Paychiatrie. (LeJpiiEj, LD02.) 


DEMENTIA.A general term referring 
to certain forms of insanity which nre not ac¬ 
curately definable in specific mental terms, but 
which in el general way may be aaicl tn In? a more 
or less permanent deterioration or breakdown of 
the normal mental capacity. The term is not 
so broad as and h not synonym mis with in¬ 
sanity (g.u.), h° r with fccblc-mimlcdness, The 
word is intended to describe the [Increase in 
ability to meet social and other cunulilion.H, talc¬ 
ing as the basis af comparison tliu ability which 
was normal for the individual. In this aengc 
it ia and mny ( properly be used of the feeble¬ 
minded (especially of the high-grade imbeciles 
or the so-called cases of psycho put hie inferior¬ 
ity) who had advanced to n certain paint and 
then deteriorated. 

( 1 ) The form of dementia best known to 
non-medical people is that found in the aged, in 
whom there ia a gradual bodily ami mental en¬ 
feeble ment, bo that in the last stages the in¬ 
dividual becomes like a young child and must 
be taken care of in tho sumo manner as is an 
infant. The marks of this condition arc defects 
of memory and inability to respond to now 
stimuli, on the one hand, ami tho recall or cer¬ 
tain facts of early life on the other. Lack «f 
judgment and defective memory nro accom¬ 
panied by ii'riLability, egoLism, and delusions, 
with occasional epileptiform attacks and par¬ 
alyses 

(2) Arterra-fic]erotic dementia, is dependent 

on hardening af the arteries and Lhe cdiiscc|UciH 
interference with tho cerebral circulation, and 
may appear at any ago After middle life, 

(3) The mental state in dementia- pawlf/fierr, 
general paralysis of tho insane, or paresis ( 17 . 1 /.), 
resembles to a marked degree that in acidic 
dementia, but it occurs usually in those of mid¬ 
dle lire and always on the basis of a previous 
syphilitic infection. 

(4) To the educator the dementia beginning 
at or about the ago or puberty is of much 
more interest and importance. (jSgq article on 
Adolescence.) This is the form of insanity 
colled by KraepeJiu dcmmlia yreeax (jjivco.v = 
“ precocious” or“ early ,J ). This disease is insid¬ 
ious find progressive aiul 1 tseems to depend upon 
certain maladjustments to the environment. 
For example, the history d a patient shows that 
when young ha did not piny well with hin com¬ 
panions, that ho preferred to be alone, that ho 
■showed a lack of interest in many things that 
boys delight in, and that many occumiu'es uf a 
usually emotional ehnracjtcr did nut alTcet him. 
In contradistinction to this, it is often found 
that he was a heller student limn his follows, 
and perhaps had been extraordinarily bright. 
In succeeding years tho ab mi mini characteris¬ 
tics become exaggerated, new ones arc added, 
and then a typical picture of beginning demen¬ 
tia is seen. The exhibition uf rather definite 
cli ar acta vis ties enables the psychiatrist to divide 
these patients into three classes: — 

(a) f/etc/j/iremc. In the early stages oflicbc- 
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phrunift tho mental condition of a patient 
does not differ essentially from those inpatients 
with catatonic and paranoid dementia pretax. 
At a certain singe, the date depending upon un¬ 
known /actoi'tf, there is luunJly a-u abrupt mental 
olmngc. The iiulividunl becomes depressed; hal¬ 
lucinations, usually or an auditory character, 
develop, and from the hallucinate ns, or even in¬ 
dependently of them, delusions iiiiac* The atten¬ 
tion is weak, and most of Urn time the patient 
gives no lieod to wlml is going on about him, 
Very often the hallucinations nro of voices ray¬ 
ing unpleasant and disgusting things. At first 
tho patient is usually depressed, and the delu¬ 
sions are such as comport with the feeling tone. 
Later the delusions change, and are usually 
shallow and fleeting. If the patient talks, it 
becomes evident that them is a poverty of 
ideas mid that his ideas arc loosely strung to¬ 
gether, Mannerisms are often shown, an ccho- 
jalia or a mild form of catalepsy (g.i'.), Added 
to these is an emotional deterioration, evi¬ 
denced by the inadequacy of bodily reactions as 
compared with bhc vocal expression of emotion- 
producing (i.c. productive of emotion in a nor¬ 
mal person) ideas. In the later stages the 
dementia becomes more marked, atul expressed 
ideas Jire confused and incoherent, At times 
speech becomes it 11 word salad,” in which words 
arc joined to malic sentences which have no 
meaning to normal people. 

(b) Calalnnic. On account of the gradual on¬ 
set it is difficult to set a ditto for the begin¬ 
ning of the catatonic form of dementia precox. 
All ojjc mu usu/iJJy Buy is iJj/iL tho early symp¬ 
toms of maladjustment become gradually 
exaggerated, and eventually develop into a 
stuporous or into an excited state. Through¬ 
out tho course of the disease these two states 
continue and may alternate. If tho patient 
becomes stuporous, he lies or sita or stands in 
one place and shows little or no reaction, to any 
form nf stimulus. Sometimes the body is terse 
and rigid; attempts to move its parts arc met 
by opposing movements of the patient (negativ¬ 
ism); somoLimes the opposite condition of cata¬ 
lepsy (g.u.) or Jhxibildas ceyca la present, and an 
increased suggestibility is shown in other ways: 
in speech by the repetition of phrases heard by 
the patient (ccholalin); in movement by the 
repetition of movements which he lies seen 
(cchopraxia). An excited stage 111 /ty bo pres¬ 
ent in which there is motor unrest and a 
marked flow of speech. However, the move¬ 
ments are usually aimless and Hpcech ia inco¬ 
herent, although noth of these activities appear 
at first glance to have a marked resemblance to 
ill osd in simple mnnhi (<juj.). Oconsionafly a 
veritable nigo occurs, in which tho patient 
bites himself, flings himself about, dashes hta 
head against the wall, etc, 

(c) J'nrnuafcc, The paranoic form resembles 
paranoia (r/.u.), in the presence of fixed ideas, 
delusions of grandeur or of persecution. It 
differs fro in true paranoia in that it leads to a 


mental deterioration, while paranoia docs not 
lead to this condition, unless the presence of 
delusions may be said to be an evidence of de¬ 
mentia. In addition, hallucinations, emotional 
deterioration, depressions and excitements, and 
mild cataleptic symptoms, or exaggerated sug¬ 
gestibility may be presonb. 

A remission or a return to an approximate 
normal condition \n seen in a small per cent ago 
of these cases, but it is doubtful whether a com¬ 
plete mental restitution ever lakes place. Nut 
sufficient is known about prophylaxis in these 
cases, but comparisons oi large numbers of 
the, mo patients indicate that early recognition 
and prompt treatment retard to a great extent 
the appearance of profound dementia. Ac¬ 
cording to KracpeliiVs statistics, about one 
seventh of all admissions to insane hospitals 
arc caaca of dementia precox. When we bear 
in miiul that this is a disease of long duration, 
and that most other mental disc/ises arc com¬ 
paratively short, it can be understood that 
about one third o[ all inmates of insane hospi¬ 
tals aro of tins class. About two thirds of all 
these cases show sufficiently marked abnormal 
traits to be committed to hospitals before the 
ago of twenty-five. The latter fact, in con¬ 
junction with the statistical evidence regarding 
the value of early treatment, indicates plainly 
tho importance of a knowledge of the general 
symptomatology of the disease by those in¬ 
terested in educational problems, S. I. IT, 
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DEMERIT MARKS. — See AD whs, Se/roor.. 

DE MIST, COMMISSIONER, — See South 
ArniCA, Education in, 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. — The 
connection of education and democracy may be 
viewed in two ways. On the on a hand, democ¬ 
racy requires for its perpetuation a mure wide¬ 
spread education of the members of tho stales 
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than docs an oligarchic or aristocratic state. 
Since nil the voting citizens are in theory, and to 
some extent ill practice, the rulers of the state, 
they must be educated ir legislation and admin¬ 
istration nro to be sound, ordcrlyj and pro¬ 
gressive, On this account the entire modern 
movement in education for common, or public, 
sehcois supported by taxation irilli attendance 
more or less compulsory is closely connected 
with the democratic extension of suffrage and 
civil responsibilities. In distinction from tliig 
political and more external relation of democ¬ 
racy to education stands the part that demo¬ 
cratic ideals play hi the constitution and con¬ 
duct of the school itself, whether as respects its 
methods of government and enforcing order, or 
methods of teaching and the subject matter 
of the curriculum. Democracy inevitably 
comes with it increased respect for fcho individ¬ 
ual as an individual, greater opportunity for 
freedom, in dependence and initiative in conduct 
nnd thought, and correspondingly increased 
demand for fraternal regard ana lor self-im¬ 
posed ami voluntarily borne reap □usabilities. 
Insensibly, rather than consciously, the atmos¬ 
phere characteristic or democracy penetrates 
school methods and mnfcerinla and modifies 
educational ideals. J. D. 

Bob Citizenship and Education; Individu¬ 
ality; Education; School and Life. 

DEMONOLOGY.—In the effort ta explain 
the facta ol nature under the categories of per¬ 
sonality primitive man develop eel belief in a 
great variety of spirits or demons who inhabit 
natural objects of nil types. These demons 
imu controlled by incantations and devices, 
which when thoroughly understood and formu¬ 
lated constituted a supposed body of knowledge 
designated demonology, The demon is not at 
first regarded as malign. 

See Mythology; Social Psychology, 
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DEMONSTRATION.—In its literal and 
etymological sense, demonstration means show¬ 
ing something to be thus aiul so, pointing to 
an object that exists or an event that occurs 
so as ta induce perception of it. In this 
sense lectures in anatomy demailstvato the 
structure of the human body, or si lecture in 
physics demonstrates some fact by performing 
an experiment. Ill n technical logical sense, 
demonstration ia equivalent to proof. Proof, 
however, has a wider mul a narrower (stricter) 


sense. In its broad sense, to prove is to try, to 
test: and any proposition is said to bo proved 
in tlie degree in which it emerges successfully 
from such experimental or logical teats ns may 
be applied, In ita^ stricter sense, demonstra¬ 
tion means conclusions that follow with rigid 
necessity from premises which arc themselves 
regarded as Jiccnsanry truths, or which are de¬ 
rived from such self-evident truths. Since 
axioms, rigid definitions, and consistent rules 
of operation are necessary Co demonstration 
in tliis sense, the mathematical sciences am 
alone strictly demonstrative. The three senses 
indicated taken in the order given cover the evo¬ 
lution of dompnatmtion in educational pvaotico. 
In any neiv subject, all that is required at first 
ia to make out the topic clearly, to show it 
forth,—demonstration is psychological rather 
than logical. And in most topics persuasion and 
thorough belief attend upon clear familiarity 
rather tlmn upon seeing the logical dependence 
of conclusion upon premise. Then come cer¬ 
tain operations of testing, oT checking and 
corroborating, and finally efforts at a deductive, 
or logically rigid, system. To attempt this 
type of demonstration at the outset is always 
a mistake. J. D. 

DEMONSTRATION, METHOD OF, — 
One of the objective methods of presentation in 
teaching in which the instructor himself con¬ 
ducts the experiment, dissection, examination, 
etc,, in Lhe presence of the class. The method 
□f demonstration ia frequently used when Lho 
laboratory method, in which each student con¬ 
ducts the work himself, ia nob feasible. It ia 
much used hi the natural sciences and in medi¬ 
cal instruction. Ibis applicable in almost any 
subject where objective teaching ia needed. 

See IjAimnATonY Methods; Objective 
Methods. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL.—A term 
introduced by Professor J. J, Findlny for tho 
school for observation, demonstration, experi¬ 
ment, research, and practice attached to de- 
par tmenta of editcaticm in universities perform¬ 
ing the same function as hospitals, laboratories, 
apparatus, libraries, arid field work in other 
departments of study. In the demonstration 
school the theoretical lecture of the classroom 
finds its realization in practice, The term as 
adopted and used by the English Board of Edu¬ 
cation hardly differs from the ordinary practice 
school. 

See the articles on Experimental Schools; 
Practice Schools; Teachers, Tuainjnci of, 
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DE MORGAN, AUGUSTUS (1800-1871).— 
A well-known English writer on mathematics, 
504 
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He wna born at Madura, India, in 1300, and 
died in London, in 1871. lie entered Trinity 
Coil ego, Cambridge, in 1823, and was gradu¬ 
ated aB fourUi wrangler in 1827. lie early 
showed OoiiBidernblQ mathematical ability, bub 
never concentrated his attention nuflieiently 
upon any one subject to win fur himself a high 
position as an original iimihenuiLiemn, Ho wna 
the first professor of mathematics in University 
College, Loudon, having been elected in 1828. 
lit!earned the olmirin ifl3I nsivprut-cab a^iunat 
the action of fcho authorities in dismissing a 
colleague without assigning their reasons, hut 
was rcfilcutcd to the same position in 1B31), and 
held the chair until I860, when he resigned, 

Do Morgan wag a great bibliophile, and his 
collection of Qnriy math emu Li cnl works was ex¬ 
tensive. Ilia library waa purchased after his 
death by Lord Overatone, and was presented 
to the Goldsmith's Society, and by it was de¬ 
posited in tile University of Loudon, where it 
now remains Do Morgan was an imlofjitigablD 
worker, and was connected with various impor¬ 
tant societies, in put-titular the Astronomical 
Society, the Society for tho Diffusion of Uacful 
Knowledge, and the London Math cma Li aid So¬ 
ciety. He contributed many articles on the 
history, theory, nud teaching of ninthcmatica, 
to the Fenny uyclopcdia and the Compel moil to 
the British Almanac. Ilia beat-known works 
include t)m following; Essay on ProhabiUUus 
(1838), Arithmetical Rooks (1847), Formal 
Loyic (1847), Trigonometry and Double Al¬ 
gebra (1040), and various textbooks and mono¬ 
graphs. His textbooks arc cjiamcfcerifled bv an 
eccentric form of learning that renders them 
very helpful to tcachera, but unprofitable types 
to be followed by textbook writers. 

His sail, George Campbell cl a Morgan, gave 
much promise as a mnthomat]clan, but be died 
in 1BG7. His widow wrote a Memoir of her 
husband which was published in 1082. 

D. E, S. 

DEMOTION. — A term sometimes used to 
signify the opposite of promotion. It desig¬ 
nates the placing of a pupil In a class below 
that in which he happens to bo, and with which 
he is unable to keep pace. 

See Goading and Pudmotidn, 

DENDRITE. — All of the highly organized 
nerve cells are supplied with branches through 
which stimuli may enter the nerve cell. These 
branches which lead into the nerve coll arc short 
aa contrasted with the long fiber which leada 
out of the cell. Tito short branches arc also 
supplied with many minor rootlets, and the 
whole branching structure is known as a den¬ 
drite. The dendrites are of great significance in 
the organization of the nervous system, because 
they constitute definite paths along which 
nervous imjmlaefl may travel. In early stages 
of embryonic iifo the cells are not supplied wiLh 
dendritesj and the dendrites of the higher ani¬ 


mals nro much more complex in etructure than 
the dendrites of the lower animals, The in¬ 
terlacing of dendrites with the dendrites of 
other nerve ceils and with the terminations of 
Live longer nerve fibers constituto the most im¬ 
portant points of organization in the nervous 
system. 

See Synapse. 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, 
OHIO.—A QDoduoptional institution founded 
in 1831 ami controlled by the Baptists of Ohio. 
The plant includes fourteen buildings used for 
purposes of instruction and dormitories. The 
university in dudes Granville College far man 
and Shcphnrdson College for women, Doimo 
Academy, Shepbardson Preparatory Depart¬ 
ment, a conservatory of music, and a school of 
art, Students are admitted on certificates from 
approved high schools or by entrance examina¬ 
tions requiring fifteen units without condition. 
Three degrees arc conferred on the completion 
of the college course: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Philosophy, There 
are fifteen professors, four assistant professors, 
and thirty instruct ora and assistants on the 
faculty, 

DENMARK, EDUCATION IN.—Form of 
government, constitutional monarchy. Pres¬ 
ent constitution, with modifications, baaed 
upon charter of June 5, 1840. The right of 
making or amending laws is vested in tho Iligs- 
rlng, acting in conjunction with the King. 
Area of Denmark 15,502 square miles; sub¬ 
divided into eighteen counties, and theHc into 
sixty districts. Population in 1000, 2,588,010, 
Capital, Cop Dull agon; jrop illation, 420,540, 
State religion, Evangelical Lutheran, 

Educational History. — The early history 
of education in Denmark is similar to that of 
central Europe ns a whole. It begins when 
Christianity spread into the country mid schools 
wore established by the leligioua ordora of tlio 
Benedictines (r/.u.) and Dominicans (g.w.) for 
the purpose of gaining converts and recruiting 
the ministry. Cathedral and convent schools 
(fpy.) were established in the latter part of the 
tenth century. Latin schools existed in the 
larger towns in the twelfth century, The 
University of Copenhagen founded by 

virtue cf a Bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV, was 
opened in 1470, with three tutors, one in theol¬ 
ogy, one in law, and one in medicine. 

The Protestant Reformation (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) found firm support in tho Danish sover¬ 
eigns, and schools and Bible teaching, following 
the injunctions aE Luther, wore fostered by 
their direct efforts. Under these new impulses 
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the former Latin schools ware organized in two the normal school. By royal decree 0 f 178B the 
grades, higher and lower, both of which were first normal school lmd boon established at 
Lmdcr 'the super vision of the Lutheran clergy. Dloagnard. near Copenhagen * five more nur- 
Tho municipal authorities of aomo nf the towns nml schools were establishac! m different parts 
established writing schools (q,v.) for the poorer of tho country when the Jaw of tS14 went into 
classes. Little attention, however, was given effect. In 1700 n private school for gymnastic 
to schools in the country. Where there were training was opened in Copenhagen; later this 
suchj the buildings were poor, and the teacher became a public institution for tho training of 
was obliged to engage in some other work for a teachers; and in 1H28 gymnastics were intro- 
part of the year. tinder the watchful care or cluced into all the nchoalfl of Denmark. Tho 

the clergyj the catechism (n.y.) was taught to monitorial system (g.« r ), or system of mutual 

most of the children. lung Frederick IV instruction, was introduced mto Denmark ill 
(1G9D-1730) endeavored to increase and im- 1824 by Captain J. Abralmmson, wlm \ m[ \ 

prove the provision for popular instruction, observed its effects in Franco and induced 

He gave orders for the building of 240 school- Frederick VI to permit its use in the. schools of 

houses, twenty in each of tho twelve districts. Lis kingdom. The method was extensively 

each house consisting of a schoolroom UnU employed as Into ns 1B4L 

dwelling for the teacher, The schoola wero Up to this time Denmark had been affected 
regulated and the salaries of the t&tichci'fl fixed mainly by currents of influence from other 

by royal decree of 1721. By this decree, cliiJ- countries. But conditions within, during the 

dren between the ages of five and eight years period of social and political unrest which 

were required to attend school daily for fives reached n crisis in tho war with Germany (134S), 
er six hours; after the age of eight they must were of such character as to develop nntl act 
attend for half of each school day. Religious free tile native farces, In educational affairs 

instruction and reading were made obligatory, thege took the form of a demand for more prac- 

while arithmetic and writing were optional ticai instruction and at the same time a desire 
studies. During the reign of Christian YI to incmiso the opportunities for education. As 
(1730-1740), the schoola were reorganized and a result the Latin schools were transformed into 
more importance was attached to public in- Real sch ools (g.u,), Realakohr, and gymnasia, nml 
fllruotion, Parish schools wero established, in a hii-ther movement, but of greater significance, 
all the towns, and in the larger villages (1730). was the foundation of the People's High Schools, 
In order to provide sufficient funds for the lower Folkel^jsbaUr. under the inspiring influence of 
grade schools, some of the higher Latin schools Bishop Gruiultylg, tho poet, philosopher, and 
were closed. The subjects of primary instruc- reformer of the Danish national movement. 
Lion were thDSft previously fixed for public An incident of this general movement was tho 
schoola. Further efforts were made during tho interest excited in the instruction of girls, 
eighteenth century to improve and extend tho The leader in this cause was Miss Natalie ftnhlo, 

system of instruction, but on account of tho who in 1651 opened a school to prepare young 

poverty of tho peasant- class, arul non-support women for teaching. As o result schools for 
or tho wealthier class, little wns aocompliahed. girls were soon established in all the larger 
Toward the close of the eighteenth century towns. The cause of popular education was 
the'ideas ef Rousseau and Basedow created a thwaTtccl for a time by the final struggle with 
new interest in education, the practical effects Germany (1SG4). But the foundation had 
of which were realized when the schools founded been laid, and the educational movement soon 

by Rochow in Tlcknhn (Germany) be- revived wifch Tull vigor. Since that time there 

came models Eqt Danish primary schools. A have been no noteworthy changes in the general 
more important result of this awakening wnB character of the different classes of schools, but 
tlm appointment in 1700 of the High Commit!- there hag been gradual improvement along 
sion of Schools, charged with the reorganization lines already marked out, with a general move- 
of the entire school system. The recommon- meat toward a unified system, 
da lions of this body were made Lhc basis of new Present System, — Con trol of Schools. — Dan- 

school laws, which went into effect in. 1B14. ish schoola have always been closely associated 
They required that the expenses of the primary with the Church. Throughout the long his- 
schools should be borne by the communes; tory from their incipiency, whan they wcic sup- 
provided for the establishment of two-class ported by tho Church and entirely under its 
elementary schoola in such rural districts ns control, until the present time, when church 
could support them, and of two_schools in each control is merely nominal, the movement toward 
of tlic larger villages, Evening classes for secularisation has been grfl.fl uni, For this 
adults were to be maintained in the larger reason, religious instruction has always been 
towns, The laws also mndc school attendance given an important pliico in tho curriculum, 
compulsory for children between the ages of But tho system of instruction lms profited by 
seven and fourteen. In the interests of ccon- the nurture of the Church. Tile clergy were 
omy] teachers in the villages and rural die- the firab teachers, and continued bo earn Tor the 
stmts were authorized to act as churchwardens, rural population as long as there were no free 
Tins new ora in education also gave birth to public schoola. The Reformation caused no 
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upheaval in school and Church, ng in other 
countrios, consequently no interregnum in 
their ficrvicca, At present both the bishops and 
clergy serve ns members of school committees, 
cx officio, and aid in the selection of teachers 
foul the administration of the sc hools. 

Apart from this relation to the Church, 
school uHairs in Denmark arc under the super¬ 
vision of the civil authorities. The control of 
the system is vested in the Minister of Ecelc- 
siiiatiefil Affairs and Public Instruction, who lus 
supervision of all aehooto, including IJic univer¬ 
sity; but certain rights arc delegated to the 
locai authorities. Tim principal duties of tha 
minister in regard to education, aro to inspect 
anti regulate schools, gather statistics, and 
apportion the school fund. For purposes of 
local administration each county hag its school 
council, or Skahraad, whose duties pertain 



largely to the finances of the schools; each dis¬ 
trict af the county has its school board or fikole* 
dircclion , who appoint the teachers, arrange the 
coursa of study, and aid in the selection af 
hooks; each commune and each village hag ifca 
school commission, >S'A:ofc-comn«Wtin, which 
looks after the interests of the individual 
school, For inspection of secondary and higher 
schools the Minister of Ecclesiastical AlTaira 
and Education is assisted by special inspectors 
and the bishops of the Church. 

The lack af close connection between the 
primary schools and secondary schools led to 
the enactment of a new law (1903), the object 
of which is to base secondary education on 
primary education and to coordinate all tho 
schoolsjfroin the lowest to the university, in one 
system. 

The school system as thug organized consists 
of the Folkoskolc, or elementary school, com¬ 
pulsory age Cor attendance from seven to four¬ 
teen; the Mdlcmskolei or middle school, con¬ 
sisting of a four-year course, and a three-year 
gymnasium course which prepares for tho uni¬ 
versity. After tho eleventh year children may 
pass from the elementary school into the mid¬ 


dle school, Tho organization of the school 
system ia indicated in the above diagram. 
Primary Education, — Primary instruction in 
Denmark is free to all classes of pooplo, and all 
tccgIvo the elements of knowledge at least. 
There is practically no illiteracy. The system 
na a whole ia similar to that or other countries 
of Europe, excepting for an unusual degree 
of local independence, and, ag a consequence, 
more freedom ill regard to tlio conduct of llio 
individual school. The present school law is 
buffed cm the law of IBM; and public elemen¬ 
tary instruction, which was made obligatory 
for all children betwcon the ages of seven and 
fourteen, may be said to data from that year, 
Until recently, however, tile entire burden of 
the schools fell on the locnl authorities, and 
they often found it difficult to pay the salaries 
of the teachers, and consequently to maintain 
a school. In 1878 the State made appropria¬ 
tions for public schools, aiul lma ever since de¬ 
voted increasing amounts toward the salaries of 
teachers. The primary school is divided into 
three grades: the first or preparatory for chil¬ 
dren from seven to ten years; the second for 
children from ten to twelve years; the third for 
children from twelve to fourteen years. If the 
number of children in a school is not above 
thirty-five (thirty-seven in the country), tha 
three grades may be taught together as one 
class; if more than thirty-five, the grades must 
bo taught separately, Most of the rural schools 
have more than thirty-five pupils, hence have 
from two to three separate grades. The city 
schools have from six to eight grades. In the 
thinly populated districts the boys and girls 
attend the same school; but in thickly settled 
districts there uto separate schools for tho two 
sexes. The average number of pupils in the 
state primary schools of the country is 65; in 
tho state primary schools of the towns ia 300; 
while tho average for tho atntc primary schools 
of Copenhagen is 1280. In regard to the choice 
of textbooks there lug always been much free¬ 
dom. The textbook for religious instruction 
must be one approved by the Minister, and the 
courses in. music and gymnastics arc officially 
outlined; as to tho other textbooks, the choice 
rests with the teacher and the local school 
authorities. The course oT study for the three 
grades, and the number of hours per week for 
each subject, are as follows: — 
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The minimum number of hours of instruction 
in eighteen pee week in the country* besides 
gymnastics, sloycl, ami hygiene, or needlework 
fuv the girls; and twcnti'-onc hours in the towns 
besides the above-named subjects nml domestic 
economy foe girls. In addition, irmthcinaticg 
and a foreign language may he taught in the 
town schools. The minimum length of the 
school term is 240 days or six hours onuh. The 
average cost of the public demenLary schools 
of Denmark for the yenva 1900-1005 was 
12,070,509 kr. (53,476,121) (1 krone = 26.9 
cents gold, of which amount the State gave 
1,1500,000 kr. (5428,BOO). The state aid for 
primary instruction tor 1000-1907 was 2,930, 
000 kr, (5785,240). The average coat per in¬ 
dividual (1900-1005) for primary instruction 
was 5.20 kr. a year, or slightly above 51-30. 
The total number of children of obligatory age 
in school, in 1005, was 302,930; to this number 
may ben tided 10,002 children under seven years 
□f age in private schools and lycte, making n 
total of 400,022 receiving primary instruction, 
TcflcyicTV Training Schools . — The teachers 
of the primary schools are educated in the nor¬ 
mal training schools, of which there arc four pub¬ 
lic and fifteen private having a throe-year 
course, and one public and three private, hav¬ 
ing a one-year course. The Utter schools arc 
for teachers of the first grade (7-10 years) of the 
primary schools. The four public normal 
schools are for men, mul the fifteen private 
schools nrc about evenly divided between Iho 
sexes, a number of them being coeducational, 
To enter the state normal schools the applicant 
must be at least eighteen years of age and must 
hare taught one year, The preparatory year 
of teaching is usually passed in some pri¬ 
vate school. The course d[ study for nor¬ 
mal schools includes religious instruction, 
pedagogy, Danish language history, geography, 
antilogy with botany and a little geology, phys¬ 
ics, mathematics, writing, singing, violin and 
organ, gymnastics, and manual training. A 
tDitchers' high school, open to both sexes, lias 
been established for the further instruction of 
primary teachers. This school a (Tarda oppor¬ 
tunity f 0r specializing by offering Courses Tor 
either si six-months 1 or 4 year's term of study. 
For either period there is ft wide range of aub- 
jeds from which to .select- The tuition at Llie 
state normal schools is 40 kr. (810.72) a year, 
and the entire expenses for the year about 340 
kr. (591.12). The tuition at the private nor¬ 
mal schools is about 150 kr. ($40.20) a year. 
In 190G there were 241 men and 14D women 
attending the normal schools. The 

Pedagogiske Selskab, n Lonnhora' association, 
organized in 1B20 for the discussion of educa¬ 
tional rpicRtions, has been of service to many 
teachers, and has also had great influence in 
shaping educational affairs. 

iSafarics a?id Pensions.—T \\g amount of 
salary the teacher receives depends upon the 
import!!n cd of the position whether in town or 


country, and nlsu varies with the length of 
service. The men receive their maximum Salary 
after twenty years' service, the women after 
twolvo years' service. For the country the 
maximum salary ranges from S00 kr. for a first- 
grade (children from seven to ten) teacher td 1G00 
kr. ror a head teacher, while in the larger towns 
the mnxhmun salary ranges from 1500 kr, for a 
woman In 3000 kr. for n bond teacher. Teach¬ 
ers in the country under permanent anpnint- 
ment have free residence, fuel, and a small piece 
of land for cultivation. In order to obtain a 
fixed position and consequently a free rcsidonee, 
the teacher must pnss the regular teacher's 
examination, must profess the doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church, must be at least twenty-five 
years of age, and have had four years' success¬ 
ful experience in teaching. As employees of 
the State, teachers acquire the right to a pen¬ 
sion after live years’ service. The maximum 
pension allowance, which amounts to about 
two thirds of the salary, is received after thirty 
years' service, In granting Iho maximum 
pension the experience in teaching previous to 
the ngc of thirty is not recognized. The State 
appropriates Tor pensions about 850,000 kr. 
(5227,300) a year. 

Peoples High Schools {Folkehtijs fcoler). — 
Few countries offer such opportunities for con¬ 
tinuation study beyond the elementary schools 
as Denmark. This has been made possible by 
the establishment of people's high schools which 
have for their object the enlightenment of the 
peasant and agricultural classes. These in¬ 
stitutions arc unlikes secondary schools, arc 
original with the Danish people, and, in fl o far 
ns they differ from other schools, form a dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to educational methods. 
They were founded on the pedagogical ideas of 
Bishop GrundtviRfaD), who believed that the in¬ 
dividual derived most benefit from instruction 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five; 
that history and religion fill the mind with new 
nnd inspiring ideals; and that the individual 
4lao should have special training in the practi¬ 
cal matters which may aid him to improve bis 
living conditions, Consequently, while there 
is great freedom in the choice of subjects taught 
in the schools, history and religion aro given 
prominent places for their inspirational value. 
Apart from these two leading subjects, the stu¬ 
dent has the opportunity to select from the 
wide range of subjects those of immediate 
utility to himself. The first of the people's 
high schools was opened at ILGrtding in 1944, and 
in 1864 was. moved to Askov. This institution 
Jins became the centre of the whole movement 
mid attracts .students not only from Denmark, 
but from Iceland, Finland, tins Faroe Islands and 
the United States. Their purposes and methods 
met with popular favor, and the number of 
schools lins gradually increased until now there 
tire seventy, besides LouiTggii agricultural sbIiddIb 
organized in a similar manner. Other Scandina¬ 
vian countries adopted the system, and Danish 
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colonies in America carried the Idea thither. The 
schools are intended for adults Horn eighteen to 
thirty years of age. There is entire freedom in 
respect to the choice of subjects, appointment of 
teachers, and method of instruction. In some 
cases stress is placed upon science; in others 
upon technical subjects. There m*e no en¬ 
trance or leaving examinations. Instruction is 



Mup nf Duimnrk with location of Peoplo’s High 
Schools (3) nnrl Schools of AgriculLuro (■). 


Instruction in the* last branch is now given in 
specific technical Sohoola which sprang out of and 
are conducted in the same spirit as tile high 
schools, which students usually attend before 
specializing. The schools arc usually held for two 
tci'inn a year, a five months' term during tho 
winter months for men, ami a three lnonlhs'tem 
during the summer for women. The cast of 
tuition for the longer term is 50 kr., and the 
entire expenses, including cost of living for 
the five months' term, about 102 fcr.j for the 
throe months' term about 102 |cr. The number 
of students in 1007 was 11273 men and 320G 
women; the agricultural high schools regis¬ 
tered 1131 men and 108 women. The state 
aid to the schools for 100(1 was 433,000 kr. 
(§110,044); of this sum 252,000 kr. was used 
to help defray tho expenses of needy students. 

Other dojitiihiflfi'oa Schools. — Beside tho 
pcoplo's high schools, there are other oppor- 
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tunUies for continuation study in the evening 
schools scattered throughout the country. 
In these schools there are about 20,000 pupils. 
There are also evening schools in the cities, 
having about 3000 pupils. 

(Secondary Schools .—The Danish secondary 
schools are characterized by the thorough, 
careful training' common to this class of schools 
in central Europe. Their history in that of the 
reorganization and development of the Latin 
schools which have existed in Denmark since 
the twelfth century, At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century tho number Of secondary 
schools for boys in Copenhagen was twenty-two, 
with 1200 students; outside of Copenhagen there 
were doyen schools, with 249 students. Second¬ 
ary education was modernized in 1800, when 
the sciences were given a mom important place, 
and again reorganized in 1850 by the estab¬ 
lishment of RcaUkolcr and gymnasia. The gym¬ 
nasia prepared for the university, the Rcalskoler 
for business or far the middle professional 
schools (industrial, technical, and commercial). 
Hence the establishment of the Realskolcr wns 
a decided step toward making instruction prac¬ 
tical, and wns a part of tliD larger movement in 
Denmark in hclmlf of popular education. The 
two classes of schools were both outgrowths of 
the old Latin schools, and eonscqucntly were 
often conducted in tbesame building tin d by the 
same faculty. Tho nge Tor admission was the 
same in botli cases, ue. tsvclvc years. The eym- 
inufin had a six-year course of study, and tho 
Rcalskolcv a course qT four years. The work of 
the latter school was completed by the Raahx- 
amen, the leaving examination, which was 
accepted as an entrance standard for middle 
professional schools. This dual system was 
continued with few modifications until 1003; 
but the relation between secondary and primary 
schools was not satisfactory. Each class of 
schools was eouduoted independently of the 
other, and the primary pupil was not always 
propnred to enter tho secondary school. As a 
consequence of Lhe.yc defects, the whole system 
was reorganized, and a new class of schools 
established, the AkUmnsfcn/cr, or middle schools, 
wiuWi, as the Chic suggests, form a fink between 
the formerly separate parts of the system of 
public instruction. The il/cHemsA’ole olTcrs a 
four-year course, to which is added an extra 
year For those wha desire to prepare for the 
Rcalcxumen. The gymnasium offers a three- 
year course, for wideJi the pupil iff prepared by 
the ilfd/emffknZer. 

The secoudary schools arc now passing 
through a transition state, and lienee any state¬ 
ments as to the number of the different classes 
or schools is iff temporary value only. Pre¬ 
vious to the Inst reorganization them ire re 195 
Rcalskolcv, thirty-three of which were in connec¬ 
tion with Latin schools. The number of gym¬ 
nasia remains the same, namely, fourteen state 
and four cominimal or town gymnasia. With 
these may properly be included sixteen rf rce- 
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Qguizccl J< private schools. In order to bo 
,f recognized ,f a school must give evidence af 
permanency as An institution, and must have 
been in existence long enough fnr tile teachers to 
prove that they can prepare pupils for the leav- 
mg; examination of the clasa of schools to which 
it belong*. The privilege of having students 
admitted to this final examination is granted 
by the State, and is fi guarantee of efficiency. 
Private schools that maintain this standing 
usually receive a grant from the State.^ For 
the lienlskohr the State required that in ad¬ 
dition to obtaining the examination right, they 
should enroll a specified number of pupils, 
should maintain a certain serde of salaries anti 
a fund for teachers' pensions; win also 
stipulated that the local authorities should con¬ 
tribute one fourth the pmount given by the 
State, 

Secondary schools for girls are not so numer¬ 
ous as those for boys, are comparatively small, 
and jive nnt aided bv^ the State. There aro, 
however, schools for girls in Ml the cities and 
larger towns. Some of them prepare their stu¬ 
dents for the same exam illations ns arc pre¬ 
scribed for the gymnasia and Ileahkolew Tho 
law of 1D0I3 opened the doors of most of the 
state schools to girls, thus virtually creating a 
new era in secondary education, 

For all secondary schools- the recitation period 
is fifty minutes, and tlu* number of periods muet 
not exceed thirty per week. The course of study 
for the il/cjfcriijj/ro/c, and the weekly program 
showing the time givtm to ouch subject, ia ns 
follows: — 



The course of study for the extra year or 
RcMusM' includes: Onrush, four hour*; com¬ 
mercial arithmetic, four hours; two foreign lan¬ 
guages, eight hours; history and science, eight 
hours; optional, six hours; total thirty hours 
per week, Girls are allowed to emit commercial 
Arithmetic rmd take optional studies instead, 
The gymnasium oftors three different course 
of instruction; the classical, the modern lan¬ 
guage, and the mathematical-scientific, Tho 
subjects nf study nnc| number of hours a week 
are as follows: — 



The number of pupils attending the " recog¬ 
nized " secondary schools in 1000 was as fol¬ 
lows: Rentekokr, boys, 15,201; girls, 11,137: 
Latin schools, hoys, 1011; girls, 01. No official 
report lma been given of the number attending 
unrecognized Latin schools, Tho tuition in 
the McflcmsM&r is 120 hr. a yenr, and in the 
Rwlklasue. and gymnasia 144 kr, a year, The 
BLato expenditure in 1003 Tor staLc schools was 
475,000 kr. (SI27,300), while guanLa to other 
secondary schools amounted to 100,000 hr. 
(320,212), 

The teachers in the state secondary schools 
are educated at the university. Having com¬ 
pleted ilia academic work, they take tho exami¬ 
nation for secondary school ten niters, then 
special pedagogical training, and, finally, prac¬ 
tice teaching in some school approved by Ilia 
university authorities. The number of teach¬ 
ers in 1000 was about 1C50. The maximum 
salaries range Horn 2100 kr, for assistant lencli- 
era to 5000 kr, for principals. Residence is also 
provided fpr the principal. There arc associa¬ 
tions of the tendinis ol both the boys 1 schools 
and the girls' schools. 

Bummer vacation begins the eighth or July 
and lasts six weeks, mul the total number cif 
holidays, including vacation, must not exceed 
sixty-thr ccsdioolclays. 

Thu Schools of the Capitol. — The scut oT the 
university, of the royal library, the Classen 
library, nrnl other institutions devoted to 
science and art, Copenhagen is naturally the 
center of the intellectual life of the kingdom. 
Its schools prcAGnb tho highest development of 
the general system of education, and the educa¬ 
tional principles and methods approved hy the 
oxporicnco of the capital city aro rapidly Tal¬ 
lowed, not only in other cities, but in rural 


* Either English Dr Qcrrnan far cIu.^IphI »ml mfiihciniUleiil- 
HDlcnLiljo courses, 

• Two linur.? n Weak fnr ucagrojiliy, IjlDlngy, nnrl n^Lurnl sch 
p nt 'n in ll,o clnaalnul nnd moVlarn liuiuimgo caurAns. flTUl Ilia hours 
InillcFtLcd fur uc[)j{ro|iliy nail biology In Uiq muihmmUlcal- 
noiqnlilln onurao. 
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schools vis wr>ll. Honco the universal atten¬ 
tion paid to the health one! physical develop¬ 
ment of the young. Gymnastics form an 
important part of all school programs, and 
Copenhagen has fifty well-appointed gymim- 
piuina belonging to the elementary schools, The 
service af medical and dental inspection has 
extended from Lho capital to nil the cities of 
Denmark, and the provision of school hatha is 
rapidly spreading. The cavg of the children 
does not end with the annual school term; 
summer colonics arc maintained In the suburbs 
of nearly all the cities, to which children of the 
poor arc sent for periods of refreshment. 

The secondary schools of Copenhagen are 
well organized and maintain high standards. 
For girls private schools arc preferred, bub 
coeducation lias been introduced with success 
in several public secondary schools. The pro¬ 
grams in that ease may bo extended in time to 
lighten the work Tor girls. In 1007 a special 
examination for girls' schools was instituted, 
corresponding ta the Mclhmskolexamen and 
the! Jlealezamen. Candidates for these exami¬ 
nations must be at least seventeen years of age, 
and schools nOdilng- to have the right to prepare 
for the same must comprise at least sis pro¬ 
gressive classes. 

The University and Professional Schools .— 
The higher institutions of learning in Denmark 
comprise the University of Copenhagen, the 
Institute of Technology, dental and pharma¬ 
ceutical institutes, school of agriculture, and 
professional schools. First in rank of fclicsa 
institutions is the university, founded in 1475 
by King Christian I. An intimate relation was 
maintained with Cologne, whence many of tlio 
early professors were drawn. Tho university 
was reorganized in 1530 under tho direction of 
Johann Bugenhagen (q. i/,), when Denmark 
turned to Lutheranism. In 1732 King Chris¬ 
tian VI restored the university, which had been 
destroyed by fire three years earlier. In 1730 
tho scope or the university was enlarged, and tho 
main features of tho present organization date 
from that time, Tho university buildings are of 
comparatively recent construction, the old struc¬ 
ture having been destroyed at the bombard¬ 
ment of tlio city in 1807. Under tho direction 
of tho university, or forming organic parts of it, 
aro the hygienic, medical, and historical lab¬ 
oratories; the anatomical, mineralogiesn.1 and 
zoological museums; Lire astronomical observ¬ 
atory, and the botanical gardens. The univer¬ 
sity, although undor the general supervision of 
the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Instruction, enjoy a a high degree of autonomy. 
The internal administration iff vested in a uni¬ 
versity council (JCtnmsfomnii) consisting of 
sixteen members, including representatives of 
each of the faculties. Tho professors are ap¬ 
pointed by the King upon tlmrecommendation 
of tho minister in advice with a committee of 
the university; they rank in the third class of the 
facial hierarchy. The salaries range from 3GG0 
kr. for assistant, to G00G kr, for full professors. 


There arc at present live faculties, as follows; 
theology, with five professors; law and political 
science, with eight professors; medicine, with 
fourteen professors; philosophy, with fifteen pro¬ 
fessors; and mathematics and natural science 
with eleven professors. Instruction is open to 
any one prepared to meet the entmneo re¬ 
quirements, but the work is intended primarily 
for those who have passed through the Danish 
secondary schools, For the benefit of these 
students more than one hundred scholarships 
arc offered. The number of students for 1900- 
1007 was: men, HOG, women, 5D. The numbers 
for each faculty, as inferred from the enLranco 
examinations were as follows: theology, 34; 
law, 27; medicine, 48; philosophy, 435; math¬ 
ematics and natural science, GD2; graduate 
students, 19. As a center of scientific research 
the university enjoys high repute, and many 
important investigations aro carried on by the 
professors. Tho discoveries or Meyer in medi¬ 
cine, Thomsen and Petersen in arclircolagy, 
Lorcn/i in physics, and Thomsen in chemistry 
arc noteworthy. Professors Hoffding and 
Brandea of the present corps have gained wide 
recognition,* tho former by reason of his con¬ 
tributions to psychology and aesthetics, and 
Uig latter for his brilliant style and discrim¬ 
inating literary criticism. 

Polytcchnical Jnslihife. — Scarcely inferior in 
rank to the university is the Polytcchnical 
Institute. Established in 1820 with seven teach¬ 
ers for the training af chemists and mechan¬ 
ic^ tho school luis grown and expanded until 
it in eludes nil the courses usually given in tho 
advanced Schools of technology. There aro 
twenty-four professors in the lnculty, and a 
atudent body of about 550. 

Professional Schools. — The dental and phar¬ 
maceutical institutes have about 200 students; 
the veterinary and agricultural high school 
over 500 students; schools of agriculture am) 
gardening about 1200 students; the academy of 
fine arts, 200 students; conservatory af music, 
about 100 students; ancl the navigation schools, 
175 students. Besides these there are a number 
of commercial schools of different grades, enroll¬ 
ing 4000 students. 

Education of the Defective Classes. — The edu¬ 
cation of the blind, the deaf, and tho feeble¬ 
minded i s under the supervision nf the Minister 
or Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction. 
The success or the French schools for the blind 
and for deaf-mutes in the beginning id tlio nine¬ 
teenth century awakened interest in Denmark; 
unci in 1S07 the first school for the deaf was es¬ 
tablished by the Stale at Copenhagen and in¬ 
struction was made obligatory for fciie children 
thus afllictcd. There arc now two state schools 
and two private schools for dear-mules, with 
400 students (1907). The first school for the 
blind wna established in 1B11. This school lias 
at pregent a faculty of ten instructors nml 
about a hundred students. Children are ad¬ 
mitted at the age of ten, after having attended 
one of the two preparatory schools for the blind. 
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The State gives About 130,000 kr, a year for 
the support of the advanced school. The. first 
school for the feeble-minded wag established 
in 1955, as a private institution. There arc 
now one boarding school with 200 pupilsj 
one asylum with HO children, and five asylums 
for feeble-minded adults. 

Ollier Educational Agencies .— These consist 
of libraries, museums, and learned societies. 
Library fa rill ties in Denmark are naturally 
best at Copenhagen. There fcJio Royal Library 
is located, with a collection approximating 
575,000 volumes, and tlm library of the uni¬ 
versity, with About 425,000 volumes, Tho 
hitter makes a specialty of sciences, medicine, 
and technology j while the former is strongest 
in literature. There are more Lhan 600 smaller 
libraries in the cities and towns of tho prov¬ 
inces, with 3-15,000 volumes, and 80D children’s 
libraries, with 40,000 volumea. There arc Also 
400 small pedagogical libraries for teachers in 
the rural communes- 

The Danish school museum was established 
in IS97, through the influenco of the Society of 
Danish Scholars. It now has a wcll-aolectcd 
pedagogical library, and aims to bring together 
books, material, and school appliances, for tliQ 
enlightenment of teachers, (Sec Museums, 
Educational,) 

Denmark contributes its full part to tho intel¬ 
lectual nativities of Europe, ag ig indicated by 
the number of its learned societies. Tho 
Danish Royal Academy of Science and Let¬ 
ters whs founded in 1742. Its members, 
150 in number, are chosen from the emi¬ 
nent scholar a of Denmark ami other coun¬ 
tries. The Academy nice La at stated intervals, 
ollei'fl prizes caeh year Tor meritorious work, 
publishes scientific memoirs, mid proceedings 
of its meetings, Ifc has an endowment fund 
{300,000 kr.) sufficient to meet the annual 
expenses. The Iloyal Antiquarian Society 
was founded in 1825 for tho purpose of diffus¬ 
ing knowledge tjf the philology, ancient litera¬ 
ture, and Archeology of tho North, The so¬ 
ciety encourages investigations and publishes 
Lho vets lilts of researches in the nrchmulogy 
and antiquities of SeAudi i\n via. Its member¬ 
ship is large, and is not confined to Denmark- 
Tho society has an endowment of about 20 D, 000 
kr. Other notable societies are, Tho Danish 
Iloyal Society fur National History and Lan¬ 
guage, founded in 1745j the Natural History 
Association, founded m 1833; the Royal 
Geographical Society, founded in 1870, Which 
luis a membership of 700 and publishes its own 
journal (Gcoprajisk Titlftknji), 

National interest in modern science ta pro¬ 
moted by numerous Additional societies and 
associations, each devoted fco some one siiccifin 
department of the natural and sociological 
sciences. Scientific knowledge is widely dif¬ 
fused throughout the kingdom by the system oE 
free public lectures maintained by the Univer¬ 
sity, in which every professor is expected to 


bear a part annually. The system of instruc¬ 
tion carried out in the People's High Schools 
interests the rural population in tho scientific 
principles underlying agricultural processes, 
and the result is seen in the constant increase 
in agricultural products, the great source ol 
wealth to the kingdom. L. D. and A. T. S. 

Rojerencea: — 

EEiiashE. Vilhelm. Stuflenterhbcn go atudicliu; anti- 
(In'HDtr Jra mlidten a//orripo cmrhiinflrtdc. (Coptn- 
hngen, 1003.) 

CAfiLHEft J.,. and yth^a. Lo Pancumrfc, Mat nclad 
dp sa civilization e/. tie sen organisation &acialc t 
(Capcnlingon, ID00.) 

Diuicnwuk. A'fnfens Htatisliskc Imreau. Prtcia do 
dalhlioue, ID07. (Copenhagen, 10D7,) 

FnENcil. Frances G. Kducttlioml Suatem cf Denmark. 

ltcpt, CM. Cam. Edne., 1880-1800. pp. 510-filH. 
Hansen, H,J, Jt/ljlicri/iiiu/is unirem/ci. (CupDiilmuci), 
IDOL) j 

lIierBAtr, Cblestin. JA'nsirucfiwJi /JubfiQirc i/nna fca 
Jllrth tin jVojt/J; £uI de, Narrtyc, Danmark, (Pjiris. 
1B70.) 

IIollmam, Anton II. D ifi rftinisc/ic Yirtkah och&chnfc 
Hull Hire Bcdmtnnq fiir die Enhinckhiny drier il>l- 
Jh'ichen Kultur in /JUaemarfc. (Ilcrlin, 100D.) 
Madsen, ClRana ft. 73isc/io/ N- J*\ Hi. Qrmdmg anil 
9 £ir.le RetloulWty ah FiUhiQoQ. (LAnjjciJSfllza, 1006.) 
M^tzejn, llbNNma. Kjhfienhavnn imivcrsilcf* rctshia- 
(one after hand alar in ms opfordring . 

(CopouhnBW], 1S7D.) 

Taojwton, J. S. /fcccr/ educational jirogresa m Ddi- 
amrfc. In Enginetl, Hcmrd of Education, *Snefffnl 
J Reports, 1^97, Vo|. I, pp. £87-014 r 

Schools publics and prlvfUn in lha narlU of Eurono. 
In England, Hoard of Education, £ncucd Vitijjorfs, 
J0Q7. VoJ. 17, pp. flfl-130. 

For iifiodDiJi; lidtskriji for optima else og undcririfiruiio. 
(Copenhagen, lBOO-dato.) 

DENOMINATE NUMBERS, — Numbers 
Lb at have some unit of measure expressed arc 
commonly known as denominate numbers. 
For example, 3 ft., 7 bu., SH, tiro demnninatc 
numbers. They are a special form of eoncrofec 
number, the latter term being applied to Any 
number that has a unit expressed, as 3 men, 
4 trees, or 21 ft. _ In nil such eases, however 
the number part is essentially abstract, and i 
\yc take the primitive nntiqn of number, we 
should have to exclude concrete number en¬ 
tirely, The expression is, however, a con¬ 
venient one in teaching, aiulshould bo retained. 
Denominate numbers are occasionally written 
as compound numbers (g.n.), As in 2 ft. 0 in. 
Textbooks frequently drop the term " Com¬ 
pound Number ” (q.u.) entirely, this form of 
number having become less used of late years. 
The term rf Denominate Number" suffices 
for educational purposes, namely, fco furnish 
R title for tho chapter doaiihg ivitli the Common 
tables of measure. D. E. S, 

DENOTATION.—^Scc Meaning; Tbiuis. 

DENSTONE COLLEGE. — Sco College; 

GnAMMAn School, Englibu. 

DENTAL EDUCATION. — In North Am¬ 
erica three factors have contributed to dental 
education; schools of dontistry, dental so- 
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cieties, and dental magazines. In no other passed dental laws providing for boards of 

country are schools so efficient, societies so examiners, and as these boards became more 

numerous, and magazines so instructive, while strict in their examinations, the demand Tor a 

the art of dentistry has become prcbjnincnb. dental education on the part of prospective 

This is due partly to the innate adaptability applicants for registration became greater, 

of the American character to a rapidly develop- Thus state laws were a potent factor in mul¬ 
ing profession, and partly to environment, tiplying the number of colleges in the Inter 

Whether the teeth of Americana are more prone years of the nineteenth century, 
to caries than those of other nationalities is a No specified preliminary education wna re- 
moot question, but it seems fair to assume that mured of applicants in the early decades of 

miscegenation, climatic influence, and the dental college life. The course in tho Bnlti- 

hipher degree of civilization enjoyed by the more College of Dental Surgery foT some years 

middle and lower classes here have their consisted of sessions of four months, beginning 

influences. The science of dentistry is in- early in November and dosing the latter part 

dcbfccd to both European and American in flu- of February, Both theoretical and practical 

cncca, the European contributions being in instruction was given, the first public dental 

excess or those derived by the art of dentistry infirmary being opened in 1B40, The students 

from that source- were examined at the close of the course, and 

Prior to 1839 a dental education, meager as those showing unusual proficiency were grudu- 

ifc was, could only be obtained by the appren- atifd. Practitioners were also admitted to those 

ticcship system, or by a similar arrangement examinations without previous attendance, and 

between student and practitioner whereby the were graduated if found competent. This pro¬ 
former, Tor a feo agreed upon, was given in- vision was in force in same colleges as late as 

sfcruction for n specified term by the latter. 1870. The first advance in an educational way 

Many prnqtifeigners would, accept no students was to require students to attend two sessions 

even on these terms, bub jealously guarded the unless they had been five years or more in 

secrets of their offices from even the members Active practice. In the latter case they were 

of the profession. In 1B3D. the first dental eligible to come up fer final examination at the 

college in the world, the Baltimore College of close of their first session. As late ns 1880, 

Dental Surgery, was established through the Lina rule prevailed in inauy colleges, although 

efforts of Horace IT. Hayden and Chapin A, the length of the session had quite generally 

Harris, two Baltimore dentists, who had pre- been extended to live months, the preliminary 

viously endeavored to persuade medical col- educational requirement at that time being 

leges in that city to establish dental depart- fr a good English education." At this time, 

mejitSfbut without success, Tor several years the course was not a grnded one. Tho same 

previous to this, Hayden had taught classes of lectures were given to both the first and second 

practitioners and students at his office, prnb- course students. The graded course was not 

ably the first systematic dental teaching ever generally adapted iu the colleges until after the 

attempted. The Ohio College of Dental adoption of the three-session course, in 1390- 

Surgery was founded in Cincinnati in 1045, the 1892, and as Into ns 1B03-1904 students of 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery in at least one Eastern college were hearing the 

Philadelphia in 1850, and the Philadelphia same course of lectures in each of three 

Dental College in ISO3. From 1SG3 to date, a year* 

new college has been organized practically each The National Association of Dental Faculties, 
year. In 1003 there were approximately organized Aug. 4, ISS4, whose membership 

eighty dental schools of all classes in the United for more than twenty years embraced prac- 

States, of which approximately sixty were doing ticnlly all of the reputable dental Colleges in 

genuine and marc or less clTecbivc teaching, the United States and Canada, bus done more 

Most of these arc stock corporations] all are to raise the standard of dental education than 

unendowed; a number aro dental departmonts any other one force, nnd especially as it secured 

of medical colleges; seven are departments of uniformity in advancement. At it a first session 

state universities, namely, the state uuiver- a resolution was adopted requiring two full 

sitics of California, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, courses of lectures iti two separata years be- 

Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; and fore students came up for graduation, thus 

a score or moro are departments of, or arc af- doing away with a year's credit for experience 

filiated with, various universities. Two schools, gained in practice or intho office of a preceptor. 

Moharrv Dental College, Nashville, Term,, and A ycnr J s credit was given to the graduate in 

Howard University Dental College, Wash- medicine. The minimum length of session 

ington, D.C,, are far negro students only. wq.r five month* 

Practically all tho progress made in dohfcal In 1387-1889 several valuable text-books 
education has been without a dollar in bene- were published as a result of the efforts of 
factions or endowments, Facility Association delegates. In 1891, tho 

Prior to 1870 but few states had dental laws course was lengthened to three years of not 

and boards of examiners. In 1910 every state less than five months each. The conferring 

in the Union had both. As various states of honorary degrees Was discouraged by the 
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Association, anti was absolutely prohibited in 
1808, For Bomo ycEira after the thrcc-ycnr 
course was adopted, graduates in medicine, 
phurmncy, and veterinary .medicine were 
granted one year’s time credit. As regards 
pharmaceutical ancl veterinary pi’n-duntes, this 
rule was abrogated in 1000. With the session, 
of J800-1BD7, the sessions wore lengthened to 
not less than six months each. Loginning with 
the following session, a preliminary education 
conferring the right tc entrance into tlm first 
year of high school was adopted. In 1803 
this was advanced a year. In 1890 the length 
□f the session was again increased, this time to 
seven months, ancl in 1001 ft certificate of 
entrance into the third year of high school, or 
an equivalent education, wna made the mini¬ 
mum preliminary requirement. A four-year 
course of seven-month sessions waa inaugurated 
in the fall of 10Q3, hut after a year's trial the 
schools returned to thB ( three-year course, pre- 
aoribing minimum sessions ol thirty teaching 
weeks exclusive of holidays. At tins session 
of 190S—1D0D the session was lengthened to 
thirty-two weeks, At this session, also, the 
preliminary entrance requirement was raised 
to a certificate of entrance into the fourth year 
of high school, and at the session or 1910-1911, 
it was further advanced to a diploma from an 
accredited high Bchnol or equivalent credentials. 

In 1909 the dental departments of the Uni¬ 
versities of California, Iowa, Michigan, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Harvard, and Minnesota organized 
a faculty association of their own, 

The dental schools of Cannda take high rank, 
All students, after graduation, are examined 
by provincial board* or by the Dominion 
Dental Council, representative of all provinces, 
this latter examination, if passed, conferring 
the right- to practice anywhere in the Dominion. 
There me three schools in Canada, one at 
Toremtq, ona at Montreal, and onq at Halifax, 
They arc members of the National Association 
of Dental Faculties, aiul comply with its rules. 
In Mexico the only school, established in 1904, 
is a branch of the National School of Medicine. 

There arc several dental schools in England. 
Many of them nro called " dental hospitals," 
and are public charities supported in part by 
civic appropriations, There are two schools 
in Paris, also. Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Italy each have their quota. Mast 
of those jllg more or Jess intimately comieetEd 
with the medical profession and medical schools, 
and in none of them is the technical aspect of 
training to be compared with that of .schools in 
America, G. E. H. 

Relorimces: — 

Black, G, V. Operafi'ue Bcnlysiry, (Chicago, IDOB.) 
ICqcii. JJiatoru of Denial Surgery, (Chicagoj !□□□.) 
MahbitAll. Prir]tiplca of Operative JJcntialrU' (FUila- 
delplila, 10O1.) 

Report af CanmiisajaiiGr q( Education, for lflOO. (Waah- 
itiglan,) 

Trariaacifflna af NnLlorutl AaaaciiilJan of Dontfll Facul¬ 
ties, (IndJabQpolisj 1864.) 


DENTISTS IN THE SCHOOL. —Seo 
TuB'flf, Hvqienb of. 

DENTITION. — See Teetii. 

DENVER, UNIVERSITY OFj DENVER, 
COL. —Founded in 1804 ns the Colorado 
Seminai r y, developing- in 1 «SlS 0 into the Univer¬ 
sity of Denver, A preparatory school, callege 
of liberal mts, graduate school, college law. 
music, n school of commerce, And n teJichcrs 1 
college arc maintained, Candidates for degrees 
ill the college nf liberal arts must have had n 
high school course, and fifteen units arc re¬ 
quired for entrance into the freshman class. 
The usual college courses Leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts arc oiTered. There is a 
faculty of fifty-five professors, and twelvo in¬ 
structors. 

DENZEL, BERNHARD GOTTLIEB (1773- 
1B3S). — A prominent German eductor of 
the Pestnlozzian school. Born in Stuttgart, ho 
studied theology at the University of Tubingen, 
and then toolt a position as a private tutor in 
Fraakrurt-on-thc-Main. From there he went 
to Yverdun and bcc/imo an enthusiastic dis- 
oiplo of Teatalo^zi. In 1911 lie wag appointed 
rector of the first Wtirtemberg teachers’ semi¬ 
nary nt Esslrugcn, which position lie filled to Ida 
death. Denzel was one of the first German 
teachers to formulate tlio true conception or 
the Volk&schnle (Public School) as a common 
educational institution which is to prepare the 
pupil for life qs a man and as a member of 
society, without regard to any special vocation. 
He defines education as " the harmonious devel¬ 
opment of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties." He also did valuable work in regard 
to special methodology in the elementary 
school. His chief writings are Die Volksschule, 
ein mclhoclalogizchev Lchrkursiis (the Public 
School a Course in Methodology, Stuttgart, 
1817), and Einhiiunf} in die Brzichnngs- urnl 
UnlcrridiklehrQ /ur Yolksscfiulkhrev (Introdiic* 
tion to the Theory of Education and Instruction 
for Elementary School TeacAciv?) in four vol¬ 
umes, 1S20. F. M. 

References ! — 

Ebin, IV, EttcjA'kpddiseller Handbuck ev. JJaiizel. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENCE. — In 1SG5, at a session, of the Na¬ 
tional Teachers 1 Association (q,v,) i there \yna 
held a special meeting of state ^ and city super¬ 
intendents. This meeting decieRd to hold in 
February, 1SGG, another meeting for Iho pur- 

oae of forming a National Association of 

choal Supqrintendents. The early work of 
this association was dTcctivc in procuring the 
organization of the National Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation. In 1071, when the National Teachers 1 
Association became the National Educational 
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Association, there wa? organized tia its first 
department that of School Superintendence, 
absorbing the National Association of School 
Superintendents before id lulled to, Tor tbo 
first twenty years thereafter the department 
hold one meeting each year with the National 
Education Association, but up to 1890 its 
most important meetings were held in tho 
winter time, and with one or two exceptions in 
tho city or Washington. Since 1BU0 the winter 
meeting lias become much larger and has been 
more frequently held in the Middle West, 
This has assumed the character of a midyear 
meeting of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion. Since IB DO tho department has elected its 
own officers at the winter meeting. 

A list of the papers presented shows that such 
subjects us statistics, supervision, school organ¬ 
ization, rural schouls, manual braining, and 
national aid to education have been prominent, 
although a great variety of other subjects 
have claimed attention. For twenty years 
after 1870 the organization devoted itself partly 
to establishing the National Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion, and partly to carrying on a campaign for 
national aid to the public schools, In the 
former it was successful, but the latter has 
ceased to be a live issue. In the field of sta¬ 
tistics and reports the department was able to 
procure some uniformity, blit no extenaivo 
adoption of more perfect methods of record 
and report. 

See National Education Association. 

Reference : — 

Itoiwrt of Nat, Education Assoc,, IOQi, pp. 227 Id 23 0 | 

lOOQj pji, DIO and 570. 

DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM. — A system 
of school administration, by which classes mo 
assigned to diiTerent teachers for instruction in 
different subjects. The system is in practice in 
college education, and very largely in tho high 
schools. As an administrative question, it 
gained its impoitaiico from tho proposal to 
adapt it to elementary schools, ab any rate in 
some grades. The plan differs from tho em¬ 
ployment of special teachers in that the teachers 
are permanently attached to the school staff 
and do not go round from school to school. 
While numerous ad vantages arc claimed for 
the system, ns many.objccfciona can bo brought 
against it. It is thought that the teacher who 
instructs in but one ov two subjects must 
became an expert in those subjects with alt tho 
enthusiasm and inspiration of a specialist, 
with the result that improvement in instruc¬ 
tion Tallows. The presence aT one teacher for 
one subject during several years insures con¬ 
tinuity of the course, while the teaching of 
different subjects by different teachers secures 
variety of approach and contact with several 
types of mind, at tho same time annulling the 
evil effects or the influence of n bad teacher. 

It is also claimed Llint teachers prefer to special¬ 
ize along linos of their own interests, that the 
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scope of each subject as taught by a specialist 
is intensified and broadened, and that a pupil's 
ability along certain branches can easily be 
detected and encouraged. 

The objections, on tho other hand, arc that 
the system leads to overwork, far each teacher 
sets a higher value on her own subject than on 
tilc others; that specialization in a subject is 
narrowing, and that particularly when taught 
only to the extent required in the grades; that 
expert knowledge is no guarantee of improved 
teaching ability; (Imt the system interferes 
with the proper correlation of subjects and 
general all-round development; and lastly, 
that the pupils lack the controlling in finance ol 
ono teacher and all that that means for them, 
The departmental system ia at bottom an 
attempt to apply ft plan, which has approved 
itself in college and has been employed, perhaps 
not altogether successfully, in high schools, to 
conditions of elementary schools. It is based 
on the mistaken notions that children attend 
school in order primarily ta obtain information 
in a number of subjects, and that the cxisLing 
system of dividing school work into so many 
hours of this or that subject is ideal. The do- 
artmenfcnl system would further intensify kha 
reach in that continuity of experience which is 
essential to the best development of the child. 
Unity of interest cannot be maintained with 
young children in the grades by dissipating 
their attention among many t C acherg, nnd the 
personal influence of one teacher is essential in 
school life. 

A case may perhaps bo made out for the 
employment of the system in the two highest 
grades, but only on the plea that in this way 
can tho gap between the elementary and high 
schools be bridged. But tho assignment of 
pupils to one class teacher must be retained 
even under this system. Such a class teacher 
would perform the functions of n housemaster 
in the English boarding school, or tile pre¬ 
ceptor at Princeton; lie would be responsible 
for the attendance, good conduct, high stand¬ 
ards of work, and general welfare of Hie pupils 
assigned to him. At the same time such a 
teacher might have charge of several school 
subjects. A system of this kind would, _ of 
course, be applicable, and is itq doubt essential, 
to the high school. 

References; — 

GiLDEnT, CJ. B. Tho School and its Life. (Nnw York, 
10000 

Kilpatiiick, Van E. Dfl/jarfmcnfol Teaching in E\e~ 
inentary Schools, (Nqw York, lQOH.) 

Monae, E. L, C. Another Viow of DDpnrlmantnl 
Tendons in Elementary Schools. Edifc, JJsd., 
lflOD, p. D3. A oritiolam of the urocGilIng work. 

DE PAITWUNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE 
IND, — A coeducational institution, chartered 
by the legislature of Indiana, Jan. 10, 1837, as 
the Indiana Aabury University, in honor of 
Francis Asbury, the pioneer bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Until 1883, the 
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institution met, on the whole, with success, 
but in tluib year its existence was flerioualy 
threatened by lack of funds, when M. DoPnuw 
gave the university sums at various times 
which, as afterwards added to by members of 
his family, amounted to S6Q0,0GQ. In 1684, 
the corporate title was changed to Da Piiuw 
University. The government of the university 
is vested in n Joint Board of Trustees and Visi¬ 
tors; twenty-one out of the thirty trustees arc 
elected by the Indiana Conferences of tho 
Methodist Episcopal Cliuroh. 

In organization tho institution is a college 
rather than a university. It maintains an 
undergraduate college, known as the Aabury 
College of Liberal Arts, admission, to which is 
by examination or certificate from a " commis¬ 
sioned” high school (seo Acchedited High 
Schools); aschoolof music, which confers the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, and also admits 
students without examination to partial 
courses; a school of art, which confers the de¬ 
gree of B.P. (Bachelor of Painting) upon the 
satisfactory completion or n course combining 
studies in both Fine Arts and Liberal Arts, and 
a preparatory school, known as the Grccncnstlo 
Academy, fie Paiiw is distinctly a denomina¬ 
tional college, and the religious interests of tho 
students arc carefully fostered. 

The university grounds arc divided into six 
separate campuses oT from three to eight acres 
caah, situated near the center of Grecncastle, 
Grounds, buildings, and equipment were valued 
(1910) at 3475,000, of which sum SS5,000 is tho 
value of dormitories and residences. Tho total 
annual income is S3G,0Q0. The average salary 
of a professor is $1700. Tile number of students 
in 1910-11 was 1053. The instructing staff 
numbers forty-one. C, G. 


DEPOSIT FUND, UNITED STATES. — 
SceSunPLUfl Fund op 1837. 

DEPRESSION, MENTAL.—See Melan- 

cnobu. 


DEPTH.—Tho recognition of tho distance 
or an obj ccb awny from the observer is a problem 
of special importance in psychology. (See IIin- 
ocuLAii Vision ; .Space.) This recognition 
involves an elaborate form of fusion of the 
images received through tho two Dyes. It hag 
consequently been one of the crucial topics in 
experimental psychology and in general theoreti¬ 
cal psychology. 

Ref eraocsg: — 


James, W. -PrincLpr^ of Pai/cholcgy, (Ndw York. 
1BD0.) 

Piehcb, A. H. /friiriiQs ijl Auditory and Visual Space 
Perception. (Loudon rmd Now York, 1D01.) 


DERANGEMENT, MENTAL. — A general 
term to include all abnormalities in the mental 
life of the individual, whether of sufliciDnt in¬ 
tensity and duration to be called insanity, 
ot of sa mild and temporary a character as, 
sometimes, to be unnoticed by friends and rela¬ 
tives, The more or less permanent forma of 
derangement will be discussed under the topic 
Insanity (ij.v.), Temporary derangements arc 
to be found associated with many diseases not 
usually classed among those of a mental charac¬ 
ter. The dreamlike states in epilepsy, Lhe 
mental hebetude accompanying and following 
many diseases of the internal organs, the mild 
delirin of short duration, the brief periods of con¬ 
fusion accompanying physical exhaustion, and 
certain amnesias circ derangements or a mental 
order, bub often they are not sufficiently pro¬ 
nounced nor of sufficient duration to be classed 


DEPORTMENT AND WEATHER. — with the insanities. S. I. P. 

Human behavior is affected by all kinds of 

changes in the physical environment It hag DE SAINT-BONIFACE COLLEGE, WIN- 
bcen shown by statistical examination that NIPEG, MANITOBA. — See Jesus, Society 
crime nud misdemeanors of every order vary of. Educational WonK of. 
with the conditions of the weather. Thus, 

when there is extreme heat, t.o which human DESCARTES, RENE. — Tha celebrated 
beings adjust themselves with great difficulty, philosopher, mathematician, and physicist; 
there are likely to be ninny roriits of depression born at La ^ Hayij, France, Mar, 31, 1500, 
and behavior corresponding to this mental and died in Stockholm, Sweden, Feb. 11, 1650. 
abnormality. When the atmospheric condi- At the age of eight years lie entered the now 
tions arc such ns to stimulate the nervous ays- college^ at La Flodic, a leading school Tor the 
tem, certain forms of excitement appear. Thus education of the nobility, which was under the 
it has been shown that a high wind is likely to direction of the Jesuit Fathers. Hero for over 
affect unfavorably the behavior of school chil- eight years he received special care Tor hia 
dren. Seine inquiries into sclioul deportment physical growth, and the best mental training 
fleam to indicate tho very general relation be- then. available. Mathematics seems to havo 
tween such deportment and changes in the interested^him greatly at this early ngc, and 
weather. Certainly weather conditions which thus exercised the influence over his inilul which 
produce exhaustion or fatigue or lassitude affect was to reconstruct the whole modern realm of 
the _ general school work and indirectly the thought, The first two years of freedom from 
discipline of the school. school were spent in Faria, After two yeftra 

RulBrance :—■ devoted to further study, he passed four years as 

Dbxteti. Conduct and Weather ; Pflydinlogicul Mono- 11 volunteer in the armies of the Netherlands and 
{jrapu of Punch dufltciiJ Jicui'eu;, No. 10. of Germany. Ilia reflections began now to formu- 
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late themselves in the Rules for the Direction of Ike 
Mind (probably written 1G29, published 1701), 
In Ills search for true knowledge he learned that 
doubt is essential to belief. Desiring quietude 
to carry on his now way af thinking, and seek¬ 
ing also, doubtless, escape from the vigilant eye 
of the Church, he secretly retired to Holland, 
tho place of safofcy and of liberty. Here for 
twenty years lie reflected and produced the 
works which established his place in history as 
the 11 father of modern philosophy “ and 
started those intellectual influences which have 
continued tD be vitalizing down to this day. 
In 1G4G the charge of atheism was brought 
against him by a Prateafcnnt theologian, and tlja 
controversy that followed was characterise a 
oF the times. Some time later receiving an in¬ 
vitation from Queen Christina of Sweden to 
visit Stockholm to expound to her his system 
of philosophy, ha arrived in that ciby in October, 
1G4D. Tho severity of tho far northern winter 
climate and the changed mode of life hastened 
his death. Shortly before hia death he handed 
the Queen tho plana for an Academy of Sciences 
which ho had been requested to prepare. In 
1666 his remains were token to France. 

Dcs Cartes’ best known work was n collection 
of " essays/' published anonymously at Lcydeu 
in 1037, It contained the Discourse an the 
Method of Rightly Conducting tha Reason and 
Seeking Truth in the defences, the Dioptric, tho 
Meteors, and the Geometry. The last three 
were instances of results obtainable by a use of 
the method described in the first essay. The 
Discourse was written in Trench, and with such 
unusual clearness that it appealed at once to the 
learned and the common people. In 1641 ha 
published in Latin the Meditations on the First 
Philosophy (in which the existence of God, and 
the real distinction of mincl nnd body, are demon¬ 
strated. His most systematic work, The Puu- 
ciplcs of Philosophy, appeared in 1G44. Tha 
Treatise on the Passions of U\e £onf, appearing 
in 104D, waa the lost of hia works published 
during his lifetime. In this lie attempts to allow 
how the emotions are due to the union of body 
and soul, in connection with the action of the 
” animal spirits." Tho work on Tha World, or 
Treatise on Light , which he suppressed, as he did 
not wish to publish "the least word which 
would be disapproved by the church,” finally 
appeared in 1GG4. 

Des Cartes' contributions to knowledge ex¬ 
tend aver several domains. Ilia high regard for 
the mathematical type of knowledge, already 
shown in his relation to analytical geometry, 
led him to endeavor to make ita method the 
true method of philosophy. As a physicist ho 
contributed to tile theory of refraction of light, 
the explanation of the rainbow, and an estima¬ 
tion of tho weight or tho air, Tho origin of all 
cosmic bodies he suggested might bo found in a 
primitive state of motion, He carried out ob¬ 
servations in anatomy. His ability in psycho¬ 
logical observations, coupled with his keen analy¬ 


sis of the " natural ” logic of mind, practically 
provided him with the cornerstones of his theory 
of the sciences and hia system of philosophy. 
In addition to these services, whereby marked 
changes wore in time effected in the subject 
matter that was taught in the higher schools, his 
life and thought became significant for educa¬ 
tion, inasmuch ns they presented a clear and con¬ 
vincing realistic and philosophical opposition 
against the regnant system of tradition and 
Jncrnrchism. In becoming a spokesman for 
the newer spirit of his n^c, he at the same time 
pointed out the direction which the coming 
ages were to take. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century 
found Europe changing from the long-estab¬ 
lished scheme or authority over thought and 
action to individualism. Luther, Bacan, and 
Comcnius had done much to hasten thB move¬ 
ment. But it was loft to Dcs Cartes to give a 
philosophy to this newer point of view and its hu¬ 
man possibilities. This philosophy was thought 
coming to a knowledge of itself. Man lives 
in a world which is capable oT rational inter¬ 
pretation. Freeing tho mind from all presup¬ 
positions is established as cl principle, and the at¬ 
tainment of self-evidence is set up as the goal. 
In order to eliminate! the uncertainty of knowl¬ 
edge, Dcs Cartes courageously applies the 
method of universal skepticism. At last lie 
discovers that one's own existence is certain 
because existence is necessary for one to think 
or to doubt. Thus he nrrives at Ins famous 
conclusion: Cogito, ergo sum. This formula 
and the experience upon which it is based resists 
all doubt, Upon this he proceeds to build up a 
system of knowledge. 

Dcs Cartes' importance in the history of edu¬ 
cation and its theory rests upon several Tacts. 
Evei‘ 3 r distinct philosophical conception has 
potential bearing upon a system of education, 
lie is one of tho first of the moderns wlmso ca¬ 
reers reveal the compelling force emanating in a 
logical manner from philosophy and modifying 
later educational interest nnd activity. Also 
the principles af the method upon which his 
philosophy rests have direct bearing upon tho 
problem of education. Ami, finally, being one of 
the best trained men of his day, his writings, 
which arc more or less autobiographical, supply 
some information us to. the state of education iii 
his time, and his opinions on points in educa¬ 
tional values come to have great weight. It 
should also be noted that he made no direct 
contribution to the lilerature of education, and 
did not undertake a solution of its more im¬ 
mediate problems as such, The reforms which 
his work helped to introduce became all the 
more significant, probably, just because he did 
not work as a teacher in the schools, but ns one 
Becking the essential and universal elements in 
human nature. 

The first part of the Discourse onMdhod has 
been rightly called " a chapter in pedagogy,” 
As an autobiography it has a permanent place 
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in the important literature of education. The 
statement of his views on tho educational values 
of school subjects really forms the preface to tho 
application of Ills philosophical method to the 
problem of knowledge. The special aim of the 
Into was to make pood the deficiencies which 
resulted from schooling in the different kinds of 
knowledge that Were available at that time. 
It was their limitations that urged him to dis¬ 
cover a method of reasoning, unknown in the 
books and the schools, which should become a 
source of certain, positive, and genuine knowl¬ 
edge, useful for the purposes of life, Ho de¬ 
manded that education in practice should cense 
abusing literary and historical knowledge, 

Dos Cartes' influence upon pedagogy, especi¬ 
ally in French schools during the latter pai't of 
the gerantconth century, lrns .very marked. 
In a positive way, the practice in the Oratory 
(q.v,) and the rorUHoyal scbonlB ( 0 ,in) showed 
a direct influence of hia method and theories. 
Id higher education 011 c of tho effects of liia 
philosophy was the overthrow of scholasticism 
ami the elimination of Aristotle from theSenu- 
narica and universities. Admitting that the 
syllogism had a value for the dialectical training 
of a young mind, he denied its supposed fune- 
tion as a means of getting now knowledge. As 
ail experimentalist — using this term not too 
strictly — he did much to establish elTGctunlly 
tli(j Inter realistic study of thing?. In a nega¬ 
tive way, lua relation to tho pedagogy and the 
philosophy of the Jesuits i a ju^t as Jut creating. 
Educated in his youth by them,, ho Inter camo 
to condemn their typo of education. They, in 
turn, rejected his philosophy and condemned, 
the Orntomna Tor teaching it. 

His chief significance, however, is to be found 
in the influence liis achievements exerted in 
reconstructing educational theory, and in the 
suggestion some of his ideas Contributed to¬ 
ward the formulation of n number of educa¬ 
tional principles. In establishing the distinc¬ 
tion between the mind and the body, he exalted 
the former to such a degree that its discipline 
Was made the end of all study. His view of in¬ 
nate ideas and of the innate faculties of the soul 
determined the measure of all educational 
means* The supreme importance of training 
the individual followed directly from his philo¬ 
sophical rejection of tho principle of authority 
in knowledge, in place of which 1 m advocated 
the principle of cvidunco and free examination. 
The appeal to renaon as the criterion, and to 
inquiry as the menus, of true knowledge led to 
the principle of individual liberty. The true 
end of menial interest and activity is, nat erudi¬ 
tion, but real knowledge. Ho announced the 
doctrine of the native equality of nil minds. 
" Good sense is. of all things among men, the 
most equally distributed." "The power of 
judging aright and of distinguishing truth from 
(jTror is by nature equal in nil men," The in¬ 
equalities actually found among minilg have 
their origin in education and Lho variety of 


culture, although he admits repeatedly, that 
there are original dilTcrencca in mental enpacity- 
flome minds work more rapidly, others more 
slowly; some arc more original than others. 
Hut nature is not enough, Education must 
come in to supplement and direct it, go fai¬ 
ns the mind is concerned. " To be possessed 
of a vigorous mind in not enough; the prime 
requiaito is rightly to apply it." Education 
is therefore possiblo for every individual. It 
is democratized by being shown ta bo, not a 
privilege, but a natural right. Eruiti this it 
was but a atop to the position which de¬ 
clared that each one hna the right to think 
fur himsclr. This is a demand that each mind 
ia to be trained in thinking by handling facts 
at first hand. Tho routine learning and me¬ 
chanical memorising must be superseded, for it 
ia reason that naturally thinks and knows 
truth when it Is unhampered by word? or other 
external authority and proceeds by means or 
tho method of the natural logic imbedded in its 
nature. The goal of dear thinking based on 
evidences becomes n pedagogical ideal. Deg 
Cartes was probably the first to laydown as a 
principlo the demand that the order of acquiring 
knowledge shall follow the natural order of 
mental activity. IIo explicitly stated that the 
mi lid proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
from the simple to the complex, from the easy 
to the urnra difficult. This order ha applied to 
tho adult in the pursuit of science; but, by im¬ 
plication, tho method is ovoit maro Important 
for the young mind just beginning to learn to 
think. 

These principles of education appeared not 
by implication from his philosophical sys¬ 
tem nor its long Influential history on the 
Continent, but were set forth in the rules he 
wrote out for the constant guidance or hta own 
thinking. They constituted the Aides /op- the 
Direction of the JT/inff, and wove summarized In 
the second paH of tho Discaunc on Method, 
TIio former unfinished work was to have con¬ 
tained thirty-six rules, but only twenty-one 
were written out. Thoy give his best state¬ 
ment of the 11 natural ,J logic he discovered. 
How directly modern pedagogy is indebted 
to Deg Cartes for same of it a principles may 
bo seen in some of the Allies fTorrey, pm 
G 1 ff.) f 

(Far portrait, see opp. p. 307.) E. F. B. 
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DESCRIPTION, RHETORICAL. — See 
Composition. 

DESIGN.—'As related to the arts, design 
usually implies the planning g£ the form, struc¬ 
ture, and decoration of object, 1 ? so that they shall 
satisfy utilitarian and resLhotic demands. The 
degree to which an abject fulfills these doninnda 
rlctermines the excellence of its design. The 
conditions which meet the utilitarian demands 
are obvious, namely, that tho object shall ade¬ 
quately fulfill its purpose. Tho (esthetic de¬ 
mands arc more complex, and generally include 
utility end the beauty which results from pleas¬ 
ing proportions and outlines, appropriate treat¬ 
ment oT material, and suitable decoration. 

Industrial Design, — In the constructive arts 
the utilitarian demand has first to be considered. 
Until this is met as completely as possible, it is 
difficult to Find in ornamentation any perma¬ 
nent enjoyment which at all compensates for 
the dissatisfaction arising from imperfect ful¬ 
fillment of purpose. Attempts to beautify 
inadequately planned or constructed objects 
by profuse decoration give an impression of 
effort misdirected. For example, a chair which 
is tineamfarCnblc is poor in design. Expen.- 
EiYcness of material and richness of ornament 
nr technical excellence or construction cannot 
compensate for failure to fulfil] the function of a 
chair, a failure which prevents lasting pleasure 
in whatever formal beauty may appear in the 
details, CLosely related to thta utilitarian con¬ 
sideration to the pleasure in fine crnftaiminship 
which is not content wibh a crude construction 
barely sufficient to meet the needs, but which 
demands also a mastery of tools and processes. 
The satisfaction that arises from the contempla¬ 
tion of an object which adequately fulfills its 
purposo and to well constructed readily tran¬ 
scends the crude stage of relief because a need is 
met, and develops into pleasurable appreciation 
of fclie fact that intelligence has shaped raw 
material into an effective creation by means of 
clear understanding of its purpose and perfect 
mastery of the materials. This contemplative 
appreciation of a well-constructed object which 
perfectly fulfills its purpose to an (esthetic satis¬ 
faction, and thus in industrial products, utility 
and excellence of workmanship appear as the 
primary elements of good design. 

Design in the Fine Arts.—Tho conditions 
which satisfy the (esthetic demands for formal 
beauty appear to be as follows. Beauty of 
proportions and outline is one of the chief req¬ 
uisites. Experimentation with the possibili¬ 
ties of different relations of proportions and 
areas, for example in placing a given number of 
window# in the front of a house or determining 
the position or a title to be printed upon a book 
cover, shows some positions to bo so much more 
pleasing than others that they lead to a definite 
choice. An analysis of the results generally 
discovers a consistent though not monotonous 
interrelation of measures in the ease of the 


pleasing proportions, Experimentation with 
curves shows also that some give greater pleas¬ 
ure than others, and that in tho most pleasing 
forms the variations of curvature are consist¬ 
ently related. Thus the standards of excellence 
in proportians ancl outline# appear to be based 
not upon fashion, but upon universal aiul per¬ 
manent reasons. Ail understanding of the 
mathematical lifttnrc of the relations of meas¬ 
ures upon which good proportions and curves 
depend is not' necessary to an [esthetic enjoy¬ 
ment of these forms. One may become trained 
to discriminate almost unerringly between fine 
proportions and those that arc commonplace, 
without knowing why the results are pleasing, 
or that any calculable relation exists. The 
response appears to be iminediftte in terms of 
enjoyment, and the adjectives "good" and 
" bad " ns used by the designer with regard to 
proportions and curves are meaningless except 
in terms of pleasure awakened. 

After the demand for utility has been mot, the 
next important condition of excellent design ia 
this of good proportions and fine outline. Tho 
opportunities offered by the arrangement and 
refinement of necessary parts of tho Structure 
itself should be utilized to the full before orna¬ 
ment is added, for in placing and shaping of 
essential features lies the greatest possibility 
lor benuby For example, in the instance of the 
chair which has been an planned as to fulfill 
fill the demands of utility auch ns strength and 
comfort, there to abundant opportunity, with¬ 
out transgressing these, to vary the position of 
braces and panels and the shape of the back 
and arms and legs sa that pleasing proportions 
shall result. These same essential parts may also 
be so modified as to give the chair a consistent 
character throughout. It may be solid and 
heavy, or light and delicate, and yet still out¬ 
lined by straight lines, or it may repeat curves 
of a particular sort. When the interest of a 
skilled and artistic workman continues boyoud 
the satisfaction of utilitarian demands, and he 
lingcig over his work, experimenting with ita 
proportions and outlines till they show the 
same character throughout, the object gains 
nn individuality which is the basis of style. 
When the object is one af a. kind which tho 
builder repeats indefinitely, he ia able to embody 
in each successive product- the bints gained by 
previous experiments, and gradually to perfect 
a type. Where many artisans ara at work in 
tho samo lino, a still more thorough explora¬ 
tion of the possibilities of a given theme occurs. 
Thus styles of architecture, furniture, metal 
work, etc., have developed. 

The same interest that lends tn utilizing to the 
full the possibilities of beauty in the proportions 
and outlines of the necessary structural elements 
frequently influences the artistic craftsman 
to carry the manipulation of his product still 
further, by playing with and calming ita nature 
and structural features by such treatment as 
calls forth the beauty of the materials, for ex- 
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ample, tho grain or polish of wood and the color 
or texture of metal, sometimes making even tho 
tool marks a decorative feature, as in hammer ad 
metal or carved wood. This interest finds 
expression also in ornn.mentation which em¬ 
phasizes and perfects the style, or symbolizes 
the luataiy, use, or auvroun chugs af tho object. 
Such □rnnineht is not an accidental or unrelated 
addition to an abjEct, hut an essential expression 
and oj'ffjinic parb of it, Such decoction us this 
is clearly differentiated from that sort of orna¬ 
mentation which results from inability to re¬ 
spond to the stimulus of a perfected idea and 
which therefore depends upon the barbaric love 
of heterogeneous collections unorganized by 
any dominating thought, resulting in n compe¬ 
tition of interests. Good design ill ornament 
is not assured by mere technical excellence, 
For example, an Indian’s head may be realisti¬ 
cally minted upon a vase, but neither has any 
organic relation to the other, and neither en¬ 
hances the beauty of the other. They arc com¬ 
peting artistic interests accidentally juxtaposed, 
and therefore poor in design, 

Good industrial design demands tlmt an ob¬ 
ject adequately fulfill its purpose, that iLs_\vork- 
nmnship be skillful and its construction sinccroj 
that the possibilities of beauty in tho materials 
and in orderly and consistent arrangement and 
shape of necessary parts 1>£ utilised to the full, 
and that ornament where used slmll be a fulfill¬ 
ment or rcflnforccment of the idea cif tho object. 

Relation of Design to the Arts of Represen¬ 
tation.— In painting and sculpture, tho utili¬ 
tarian. demand is net so evident ns in the Indus¬ 
trial arts, but is still a prominent element of 
excellence. Tho mural pain ting should pri¬ 
marily he a painting designed for tho wnll in a 
sense that is not fulfilled by merely suiting its 
dimensions to those of the wall and its subject 
to the surroundings. Tho technical treatment, 
the qualities of color, and . the disposition of 
liuea and areas must cpnfoTm to the mural idea, 
Even Urn apparently independent cnsel picture 
is not at heat advantage, if it must be made 
with no regard for its permanent location. S tat- 
uary is usually required to be an integral part 
of an architectural or landscape setting. 
Some correspondence exists between the sub¬ 
ject of a painting or piece af sculpture which 
determines the kind of response it seeks to 
awaken, and the utilitarian purpose of an 
article of induutml art. The Jippropriafco 
purpuflDB or arts a[ design arc those which can¬ 
not be so well accomplished by literature or 
music, nud are those which depend for their 
effect not only upon what things arc represented, 
but largely upon such an arrangement of them 
UrJ shall result in the formal beauty of consist¬ 
ently related areas, balanced musses, pleasing 
How of linn, and harmonious color. The artist 
musL bo sullicienkilv master of liis fnofca to justify 
his courage and be convincing when he uses 
natural material Tor his own creations, but he 
must also understand design, or his creation will 


lack the quality which justifies a modification 
of facts qh presented by nature and distinguishes 
a work cf art from a photograph or cast from 
nature, namely, that a work of art is the em¬ 
bodiment of a human idea, 

Place of Design In Education, — The 
purpose of a study of design in oducation is to 
develop the desire and capacity to enjoy beauti¬ 
ful things, to establish sLandarda of tasLe, to 
raise the (esthetic acnan from the level aT re¬ 
sponse only to those accidental stimuli which arc 
powerful enough to iHTcat and hold attention 
without effort, to an appreciation of what gives 
increasing pleasure because of olein cuts that 
ore permanent and universal, finch training 
should result in new sources af enjoyment for 
tho individual, and in a higher standard of in¬ 
dustrial products. The production of a great 
amount of raw malarial is not so valuable nn 
outcome of civilization ns the ability to convert 
raw material into the highest grade of finished 
product. 

Present School Conditions, — Design has a 
large place in the elementary and secondary 
schools of nearly all countries prominent in edu¬ 
cation. Individual towns and cities, even in 
the same country, often vary greatly in their 
methods, but perhaps the most significant and 
general difference in methods in the United 
States ad compared with other countries is that 
in the schools uf Lhe United States the chief 
emphasis is usually laid upon the exercise or 
originality from the earliest yenra, while in 
most other countries a broad acquaintance wiLh 
the heat design of the past and a thorough train¬ 
ing in drawing Troin nature and historic orna¬ 
ment is generally insisted upon ns a liocuastiry 
foundation far originality. In the schools of the 
United States design 1ms in the past been largely 
in the field af ornament worked out according- to 
the principles of formal beauty, and used, if at 
all, as decoration applied to completed objects, 
Probably this Jins been true because design ]\nx 
been taught hq frequently by n department 
having no organic relation with that which has 
taught constructive work, On this account the 
teachers of construction have emphasized the 
phase of design relating to utility and technique, 
while the teachers of art have given chief atten¬ 
tion to that relating to the formal beauty of 
isolated shapes, Under these circumstances 
the relation of ornament to structure and that 
other important phase of design, namely the 
possibilities for beauty that he in the disposi¬ 
tion of structural parts even where no decora¬ 
tion ib used, have often been overlooked. Tho 
study of unrelated principles of formal beauty 
however, is gradually giving way to an acquaint¬ 
ance with concrete problems which embody 
all phases of design and ofi’ev opportunity to give 
to each the consideration warranted by ita rcla- 
tivo value, 

Tile study of design usually begins in the 
lowest grades and Continues through the high 
and normal schools. The problems are incrcas- 
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ingly those related Lo actual conditions in 
school, home, and comm unity. The lines □/ 
study may he generalized as follows. A con¬ 
sideration of the utilitarian conditions which the 
problem must meet, experimentation with the 
fauns involved, ta discover the best shapes and 
arrangement, appropriate ornamentation in 
form and color, and study of the beat available 
examples. The phases of design which empha¬ 
size simple decoration with repeated farms as in 
borders and surface patterns arc considered as 
best adapted for the youngest children. Those 
which call for original judgment as ta utility 
and formal beauty and harmonious color de¬ 
mand increased maturity. 

In England and in the lending European coun¬ 
tries emphasis is Uudupon the relation of tho 
arLs of design to the industries of the country, 
The present trend appears to be toward devel¬ 
oping originality in design. The directing 
idea underlying tills tendency is that design 
develops best not when tho mind depends 
largely upon its spontaneous activity, but 
when it is furnished with the widest possible 
knowledge as a fund of suggestion. The Ac¬ 
quaintance with the. beat examples and tho 
training in drawing as a means of securing 
data is much mom thorough than in tho 
United States, and design is more intimately 
related to the industries of the country. The 
British and European attitude toward the 
teaching of design is suggested in the defini¬ 
tions of its purpose made by the British Depart¬ 
ment of Practical Art in 1052, which lmvo not 
been departed from, nnd which arc practically 
true for European countries. (1) General 
elementary instruction in tirt as a branch of na¬ 
tional education among all classes of the com¬ 
munity, with the view of laying a foundation 
for comet judgment both in the consumer and 
the producer of manufactures. (2) Apprecia¬ 
tion of the principles of technical art to the 
improvement of manufactures, together with 
the establishment of museums by which all 
classes might bo induced to investigate those 
common principles of taste which may ba traced 
to the works ol excellence in all ages. W. S. 

Sec Anv iiV the Schools; Apt, Methods of 
Teaching; Art Schools; Drawing; Museums; 
etc. 
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DESIRE. — The mental state which pre¬ 
cedes voluntary effort an fclia part of nri indi¬ 
vidual. Desire grows aufc of apprehension of 
soma object which is needed in the individual's 
lire, either for purposes of sel[-maintenance or 
purposes of pleasure. An individual's desires 
may bo regarded as indicative of the individual's 
present training and general adaptation to hiB 
surroundings. On the relation of desire to be¬ 
havior ago article on Will. 

DESKS AND SEATS, SCHOOL. — If tho 
education of children within tho schools were 
carried on in a strictly rational manner, the 
problems growing out of improper school desks 
would be reduced very materially. If tho 
school work were organized around the various 
lines of activity within the range of the cnpabil- 
ity and delights of the children, there would be 
no need for almost constant sitting, with tho 
result that most of fcha dangers due ta iinbifcunl 
abnormal posture would disappear. Dut good 
school desks would bo necessary even under con¬ 
ditions of ideal school activity, and under tho 
present sit-rcad-and-write scheme, they arc of 
very great importance, There nro certain 
requirements for satisfactory school desks well 
understood by all intelligent teachers, and in the 
main, the best desks now on tho market arc con¬ 
structed in accordance with these requirements, 
There are certain other demands, however, 
not yet generally understood by teachers, and 
accordingly there am no desks on tho market 
embodying some essential hygienic features. 
Progress toward better school desks has been 
made, just ns progress in all lines of school work. 
First a clearer appreciation of what is needed has 
come, and then the eagerness for accomplish¬ 
ment which invariably accompanies such recog¬ 
nition. 

The hygienic requirements of thoroughly sat¬ 
isfactory school desks may be st a ted as follows: — 

1. The seat should be disconnected from the 
desk in front, and also from the one imme¬ 
diately behind. The reasons for this demand 
are in the main self-evident. This arrange- 
ment gives perfect freedom for adjusting tho 
pupil to his sent as well as to his desk, with¬ 
out in any way disturbing a similar adjustment 
for the pupil next in front or behind. There are 
or ten great differences in height between pupils 
in the same grade or section, and proper classifi¬ 
cation cannot be made without frequently seat¬ 
ing those who thus differ in height and size 
in adjacent parts of the room and even in the 
aarne row. In the next place, when desks and 
scats are thus disconnected, the uneasy move¬ 
ments of one pupil in his scat do not disturb 
the work of lua neighbors, This gives an nd- 
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vantage in school management not to ho over- scholars, it became^ obvious that one factor 
looked. Furthermore ib enables the teacher to had not been sufficiently considered, namely, 
hold each pupil responsible /or the care of hi a the- change in pelvic and lumbar curves in cor- 

desk and in this way to inculcate habits of tain girls at, and beyond, the age of puberty, 

neatness and conscientious care of public prop- There is, of course, at this age a marked phy/du- 

erty, a lesson in real civics which ought to bo logical and anatomic change, Thabov changes 

of vital interest to all concerned, in size only, tha girl in shape as well; and no 

2. The scat should be readily and easily change in height adjustment can ninlro it pmc- 

adjusfccd to suit the height of the child, and this timldc to fit male mid female scliotnr* with any 
adjustment should neither disarrange nor single form of back rest when once the fo- 
disproportion the form of the scat board hot tha males have undergone this change, . . . After 
back of the seat. It took almost a century of a good deal of trial and experiment, a model 
observation and elToi't on the part of teachers has been evolved which seems to meet all these 
or our public schools to get those \vhosc duty it requirements adequately. The points to bo 
was to build school bouses and to furnish them considered are that the girl of the given age, 
to see the need of making the seats fib the thirteen to fifteen, or thereabouts, may, 
pupils instead of trying to moke the children in certain instances show: An increased breadth 
adapt themselves to the benches. Ifc was a of hips; and an incronsccl height from scat to 
common thing fifty years ago to see school waist, due not to bone chnnge, but to the in- 
chilclren suspended throughout the school ses- crease of fatty tissue ill the gluten! region (and 
sion oil benches so high that their feet could nob incidentally to the increased bulk of claLhing 
touch the floor. Even to-day those who make that comes with the assumption of adult styles), 
achaol benches and those who buy them scarcely It Is not hi all cas cb that these changes occur, 
realize the urgent need of desks easily and Even with the completion of the changes of this 
readily adjustable to each child in attendance, period, many mature and n annul girls fllitnv 
Not a few of the modern desks, which arc ad- little of this special change in curves, but the 

juh table as to the height of the scat, are poorly minority who do show such a change must be 

constructed with reference to the adjustment comfortably accommodated, and for this reason 
of the height and shape of the back rest. It this new seat-back has been design oil, showing 
stands to reason that as children grow the back tho following modifications: (rt) An increase 
rest should be adjusted to conform to the in tho in in bar curve in the a lit mo-pout prior 
changing form of the body, if children arc to do plane. (&) An inccaso in the maximum height 

their work with the least fatigue and without to which the back may ho adjusted, (c) A 

malformation or their bodies. In this conncc- broadening af the curves of the scat as a whole, 
tion the, attention of tho reader ought to be (d) A flattening of tha lower curve corresponding 
called to thD Tact that during the adolescent to the maximum breadth of hips, ,J (See Report 
period of a girl's development the diameters af of Schoolhouso Department, 1006, pp. flG~87.) 
tho pelvis are rapidly changing, the small of It ia not safe to depend on supplying the 
the buck, when sitting, is higher from the seat proper height of scats to all the pupils in tin 
board, and hence frequent adjustment of the ordinary schoolroom, especially to the gram- 
back rest ia necessary. Who has not seen tho mar grade, by relying on the manufacturers to 
well-developed young girl in high school attempt furnish several sizes or numbers. The practical 
to relieve the strain of long-continued sitting on outcome of the discussion an this topic ought to 
poorly adapted benches by putting a book be this; Every child ban a right to demand a 
against the small oT her back 7 The typewriter school seat adjusted to his individual height mul 

chair, with its sliding block on the hack rest. form, and it is the duty of the authorities to 

illustrates what a restful seat demands, and supply it, and that qf the teacher to adjust it. 

should be copied in some form in all school s-cafrs. If this ia not done, ill effects, both physical and 
especially those designed for well-developed mental, may ccrLainly be expected, 
girls, A scat may continue to be the proper 3. Tne back of the scat should be just liigli 
height from tho floor, while the hack rest may enough to support the hack of the pupil, when 
require frequent shifting, It is a matter of sitting erect, from the shoulder blades down- 
congratulation that this special need of the ward, and should be made to conform to the 

girls litis been noticed by certain school authori- natural curve of that part of the back. There 

ties ancl steps taken to supply the deficiency, arc very few school scats on Die market not ton 

In the AnnualRc'porl of the Schoolhouse Depart- high in the back, and fewer still whose hacks 
ment of the Boston Public Schools, for 1905- lmvc the proper curve, or tho moans of adapting 
100G, there is a discussion of this point, frcim them to the proper curve, 
which is quoted the following: " The designs 4. The sent should be in the form □/ ft chair 
for the two forms af seat hacks now in actual use with no side arms, and the scat board ought to 
were developed to meet what a careful testing of slope gently from about Lwci inches from the 
individuals showed to be the overage lumbar front toward the back, so that at its back it 
spine curves in children of primary and gram- would be from one half inch to an inch lower 
mar school age. As time went on, and these than in front. It ought also to be slightly 
modal? rramc into actual use /or hundreds of higher along the sides than in tile center. The 
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front edgeof the seat board should be rounding, was designed primarily, ns the accompanying 
mid (Nits offer no slmrp surface to irritate the cut will show, to furnish standing room, rather 
limbs nr chunk Hie circulation. than to make it easy Tor the pupil to got into 

There cun be little hesitation in saying that his seat or out of it. 
jJia typewriter's chair furnishes some funda- No satisfactory seats appear to have been 
mental ideas for the best school sent, anti eg- made which depend on adjustments to provide 
pucially for the use of girls in the high school, each child with a scat of the proper width, 
The only criticism cm the backs of these chairs Fortunately the dangers incident to malacl- 
is fchuL they are generally open below the sliding justmont here arc not so great as those where 
block, anil hence some tunes caii.se uneasiness the sent board ia too high or too low. Still there 
with reference to proper adjustment or belt and are some important considerations touching this 
placket. In that farm of desks mast frequently matter which teachers, ancl school authorities in 
found in schoolrooms, the seal is fastened to the general, should not neglect. If thereat hoard is 
dealt immediately in the rear, and ia as long as too wide from front to back, it will cause the 
the desk Lop, There seems to be no valid roa- pupil to slide away from the back rest and bend 
son for this, even from the point of viewaf con- over the desk. If it is too narrow, it will not 
^traction, It is certainly better not to have the furnish sufficient support far the thighs, thereby 
seat any longer from left to right than a com- impeding circulation and also rendering the 
foldable sitting posture of the body demands, sitting pasture unsteady aiul awkward. The 
for this would prevent much careless lounging seat hoard ought to be sufficiently iyhlc to reach 
about, and also make it much cosier for the within at least two inches of the under side of 
pii|)il to puffs in and out. besides, it would givo the lower limbs, when flexed at the knee, when 
a little boLter standing room by the side of the the pupil sits well back in the scat and properly 
desk. uses the hack rest. In the main, the various 

When benches arc used, and the float js the sizes of scats, furnished to suit the grades by 
same length ns the defile top, in order La lessen tlio manufacturers, arc not seriously at fault in 
the difficulty of getting in ami out it 1ms been this respect. But this should not relieve the 
found necessary to hinge the seats so they can bo teacher from ranking every effort to secure the 
raised when the pupils wish ta get out. This best adjustments possible, 
has always been one of the noisy, troublesome 5, Desk tops ought to be made of wcll-scn- 
features connected with .such desks, though it snnod hard wood, and finished with a dull sur- 
does afford a janitor more roam when cleaning face tc prevent troublesome li^hfc. At present, 
the floors. When non Is arc made the proper most desk tups are too light in color, and ro- 
length from side to side, and when they are licet into the eyes useless light. The children 
properly placed with reference to the desks, the would get a good deal of relief from eyestrain, if 
necessity of hinging them has largely disap- the desk tops were of ci dark dull brown rather 
pc a red, {Seats made ii\ chaw form repra- than the natural oak or maple finish generally 
tjcntcd by the accompanying cut are among found. Ik stands to reason limb all of the need¬ 
less reflected light that can he kept out of tliu 
pupil's eyes will Servo to make that from Ids 
book or paper more effective^ 

While same objection might he raised fco 
darker desks on the basis or light absorption anil 
the move somber tone thus introduced Into the 
schoolroom, nil observant tenchors will remem¬ 
ber that the best and most satisfying furniture 
in the homes, historically considered, are those 
pieces made of the dark woods, or those stained 
to give the dead weathered effect. Besides, 
the walls above the line or vision with their 
lightoT shades, and the pictures, maps, etc., will 
furnish sufficient brightness of tone to cnunfccj- 
neb any somber effect produced by a darker 
the best on the market for school purposes, and colored (leak. The danger due to the absorp- 
Ure Used in many parts of our country, end there tiou of light would necessitate light-colored 
jvreno serious objections to them on account of desks in all rooms not sufficiently lighted, 
the inconvenience of getting citib and in. At 0. One of the necessary conveniences or a 
(i no time seals like these swiveled to the up vigil L school desk which gives the teacher much 

were manufactured, but they were soon found trouble is that of inkwells. Perhaps the time 
to be impracticable, for the children were not is coming when fountain pens will be made 
only unsteady whila at work, bub they found sufficiently cheap, durable, and reliable to war- 
much fun in turning about, and became expert rant school authorities in furnishing them free 
jit making the scat squeal. A curious form of to the children of the upper grades. But that 
scat hoard was described by ITorace Maun in timo is not hero, and at present there must bo 
the supplement ta his first Annual Report. It used inkwells set somewhere in the desk top, 
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Tho best place for these ia oil the level ledge near 
the right-hand corner. They nuiafc he easily 
removable hy the janitor when they need clean¬ 
ing; they musL be covered when not in use, to 
provent evaporation and the gathering of dust 
In the ink, and they must bo so situ Bled tlut 
they can be easily filled without spilling the ink 
<m the desk. When placed ns far to the right 
corner as possible, they offer less 1 temptation 
Tor the listless child to handle or disturb them 
thoughtlessly. Then, too, this position re¬ 
moves them from contact with the ordinary 
book or writing tablet. They should be set 
Hush with the surface of the desk top and fitted 
with a noiseless, cloac-lilting lid. 

7. Eft eh desk should he ao constructed aa to 
furnish a safe, convenient, and inclosed place to 
hold fill necessary books, pencils, and paper 
when not in use. The usual way is to insert 
a shelf some inches below the desk top. This 
plan is not satisfactory, as every teacher who 
strives for efficiency and neatness knows. 
From such shelves, books are 
always falling because the 
child can neither see how to 
arrange them when putting 
them a way, nor can lie easily 
get the book he wants after it 
has been put away. When 
go placed, books and papers 
gather much dust, and arc 
rarely arranged neatly, oven 
though the teacher washes 



much time in inspection. Such shelves^ if wide 
enough to accommodate geographies and other 
hooks of like siza, are often troublesome to the 
knees of the pupils in the higher grades. A 
much better arrangement, in every way, con¬ 
sists in making a tighi box under the lid of 
llm desk, as shown in tho accompanying cut. 
This keeps all books, papers and implements 
out of sight when not in use, shields them 
from much dust, and prevents Lliem from falling 
on the Hoar. It also often prevents hooka 
from being lost, or taken by those to whom 
they do not belong. 

8. Aside from the proper height of scat and 
desk, and proper amount of light, heat, and 
fresh nir, nothing in the way of school hygiene 
is' more important than the proper adjustment 
of the desk top to the work the pupil is called 
upon to do. 

t The general truth which should be empha- 
Bifccd ia Lliat the line of best and easiest vision 


to the page of a book or writing tablet will Tall 
approximately at a right angle, and either the 
child will adjust himself or else he will adjust 
his boojis to meet it, but cannot adjust his writ¬ 
ing to meet it. Any teacher who lias given 
unbiased thought to this matter, and who 1ms 
sought to habituate her pupils tirsifc erect while 
writing or reading at flattop desks, or thosn 
with a slant even as mu eh as J0 E or 15°, will 
agree that it is practically impossible to keep 
children from bending over their work. Day 
after day and month after month, attempts are 
made to habituate certain classes of children 
in the primary grades to work while sit Ling 
erect. They are eager Lo obey, ns neaTly all 
children of tho primary classes arc, but they 
cannot keep straight. They do not bend over 
out of si spirit of enr dossil css or laziness, but 
because of n demand for clear, distinct, and 
unmolested vision. And when one finds school 
children en imme persistent in any line of be¬ 
havior, it is always a wise precaution to with¬ 
hold judgment 
against such be¬ 
havior until Lime 
has been taken 
to investigate 
the real causes 
underlying such 
action. As a 
result of certain 

Attempts to ha- 
bUuato children 
to a proper pos¬ 
ture while seated 
at tho ordinary 
desk with a top 
sloping about 
IO b j it was found 
tlmt in nearly nil 
eases the mipils 
held their hooks 
in their hands, 
and that tho 
angle of easy vision Apparently demanded a slope 
of 45". A comparable experiment could not be 
made for actual writing because there were no 
desks with that slant to use, and holding paper or 
even cardboard Tor writing introduced too mnny 
difficulties. However, w’lten asked to hold their 
writing hook in such a way afl to read most 
cnsily, the same results, of course, were obtained 
ns in the case when Holding printed books. 
Now, when considering these results wiLh ref¬ 
erence to the problems of crooked backs, nar¬ 
row cheats, myopia, and mnny other ills due to 
improper posture, it became evident tlmt 
the children are. being seated in desks which 
make it absolutely nccessaL’y for them to lean 
over to read and write, or else Lo bold their 
hooka in their hands. 11 ia very plain that they 
will not hold their books properly for any 
length of time, for the simple reason that it is 
impossible for them to do it. Children arc 
restless partly because they fatigue quickly in 
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any one position, anti to expect them to hold up 
their I)oolifl, in order that they may nit in an 
erect position, is altogether beyond reason. 

But when they rest their books 
on the desk, to get the right 
auglo of vision and Aufliciontly 
near the page to read candy, 
they must of necessity bend 
over their work, On tills 
hams aiul no other can ono 
account for the nortiintonb 
tendency of h chord children to 
Lake batl postures, for other¬ 
wise they will take a normal 
position for the greater part 
of the time. And just at 
this point it must be insisted 
upon that children must be 
allowed to rest themselves even from sitting 
erect. Anybody knows that it is very restful 
to bend over occasionally, even though sit¬ 
ting in the most comfortable chair and listen¬ 
ing to an inttu-GHtiiig Speaker. But bcKdoL 
desks as at present made are undoubtedly de¬ 
manding abnormal postures mul mailing them 
habitual, The objection that the ink will not 
flow well when writing on a dusk at a slant of 
45° is of course rather serious, but only when 
considered with reference to tho time spent in 
writing with ink. But this forma a very smnll 
part of tho written work of the children, and 
the pencil can be used ns readily on a desk of 
this fllupo aa on a flat one. Besides, tho time 
la almost hero when fountain pens will bo used 
in the upper grades instead of the ordinary steal 
pens, nml then the difficulty will be practically 
overcome, for these (iften need a little holding 
back to prevent flooding, fr The least possible 
work will bo given tho eyes if the loading mat’ 



Adjustable Desk and Scat irmcln of Compressed Steal. 


ter rests on a desk at an angle of 45 B with tho 
horizon, because in this position the bottom of 
the page will bo at tha same distance from the 


oyo as the upper part and the eve will be able 
to road all the type Imorcon without changing 
its focus to nny appreciable extent, For writing, 
however, a desk top at an angle of 45° would 
hiiva rnsrioufl disadvantages. For instance, the 
ink would not flow properly from the pen at 
Lliis angle, and, moreover, the arms and lunula 
would have to be held in an irksome and tiring 



AlTavcrJto Gornrnn Dusk. 


position. The most convenient slant for the 
writing desk is nn angle oT 15° with the horizon¬ 
tal. J) (Lystcr, II. A, School Ilyyicn c, pp, 123^ 
124. London, 100B.) With reference to Dr. 
Lyster's statement that writing at a desk with 
a slant of 46° necessitates that tho " arms and 
hands would have to be held in an irksome anil 
tiring position,” it will be illuminating to recall 
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that during tlm Middle Agea, when the best 
writing the world baa ever seen was done, and 
when all books were made in manna crip is, the 
monks and copyists almost invariably worked 
at desks with a slant approximating 45°. 
Of course, in tho beginning of such work, they 
may have been inclined to lake delight in 
11 crucifying the flesh,” and readily worked under 
many inconveniences, no doubt; but ns time 
went on they ncifc only sought to relieve them¬ 
selves from useless pain, hut also came to look 
with much favor and approval on whatever 
made their work easier and gavo them better 
means of doing it more beautifully.. It is not 
probable that tlie slant of the writing bonrda 
and dealt tops used then grew out of any desire 
to take an awkward position. The pictures 
they left of their desks indicate very plainly 
fcluifc afc this time they sought n slopo which 
would enable them to do their work with tho 
greatest comfort and skill. No one enu sLudy 
with any degree of carefulness the wonder¬ 
fully illuminated books jmd manuscripts pre¬ 
served from the half century prior to the 
invention of printing, without realizing that 
those who jrmdo them wrought for the glory 
□f God, and the delectation of humanity 



A Monk in tho Scriptorium. 


through truth and beauty, rather than through 
the desire to set- tasks for themselves or devise 
means of torture and pnin. After a good deal 
of time silent in going over such manuscripts 
and iliumiiiations, no evidence can be found 
that writing on desks at the slant Limy came 
to use was awkward or irksome. If the reader 
wishes to rbsiu'c himself on this point, he 
uijl find a number of illustrations in John 
Willis Clark 1 a hook, The Care of Books, bearing 
on this point. Note the riant of the hoard 
upon which the writing ia done, the distance 
of the eyes from the work, the direction of 


the line of sight, the weights designed to bold 
the parchment not in use, position or the ink- 
horns showing the use of tlm right hand, the 
near position of tho bottom of tlm board, 
the string at the left Tor holding the bunrd uml 
adjusting its slant, aiul tlm width oT tlm board. 
A scribe so conditioned cuuld 110 L do his work 
without sitting fairly cruet; and this, to my 
mind is tho only solution to tlm problem of 
securing correct postures in school children; 
we must so condition them for their Work 
that they cannot do it without main tabl¬ 
ing good posture. Doubtless objections will 
be urged against taking this Middle Age docu¬ 
ment as a guide, for it will he arid, and said 
truly, that the writing of that time was more in 
the n a Lure of printing by band or painting with 
a pen, as nil artist draws and paints with n 
brush, than q. cursive handwriting, Tho fact 
remains, nevertheless, that these copyists and 
illuminators worked out n slant for 11 writing 
desk to suit the demands of their work and tho 
hygienic pasture of their bodies, There is but 
little doubt that, if adults were compelled logo to 
school to-day, and required to work as children 
work, it would be but a short Lime until school 
desks would show groat improvement. As long 
ns children Bit at them it is, for most people, eas¬ 
ier to let them alone and go on in the ,r good old 
way. 11 The discussion of the desks used by 
the monks qT olden times, niul ilio illustration 
accompanying it, have been introduced for the 
purpose of suggestion and comparison, rather 
than as direction and guidance; but when the 
ideal hygiepic desk top is made, it will be at an 
angle not appreciably smaller than tlmfc repre¬ 
sented. 

Put briefly, the essential requirements of 
convenient aiul properly constructed desks arc 
aa follows: (1) They should be single, that is, 
inode to accommodate one pupil, (2) Tho scats 
and desks should bp separate, bo that tho move¬ 
ments of unc pupil would in no way disturb 
another, and also that each pupil may have 
bnth scab and desk adjusted to his individual 
needs, (3) Both desks and seats should be go 
constructed as to bo readily adjusted to the 
specific in dividual needs of tho pupil, (4) The 
desk should be provided with a box to receive 
all books and supplies, and keep them free from 
dust, TJie open shelf under the desk top is not 
satisfactory^ (5) The box for books and sup¬ 
plies should in no Way interfere with the move¬ 
ments or easy posture of the pupil while seated. 
(0) Both desk and scat should be strongly con¬ 
structed, so that when fastoned to the floor, they 
will be firm and steady. (7) Tho supports 
and braces of the desk should be so arranged as 
to give free and easy movements of the pupils' 
feet without bumping, (S) Those dcaku so 
constructed ag to offer tho least interference to 
cleaning or polishing the floor arc, other things 
being equal, to be preferred, (0) The desk 
top ought to have a much greater slant than 
now givcn ( in accordance with the reasons given 
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in the preceding dlacusaion. (10) Both desks 
and scats should be adjustable in all parts aa to 
height, position, shape, mul slant. (11) The 
desk ah mild be so situated with reaped to tho 
seat that the Lid of the desk should overhang 
the seat two inches at lenst. (12) Each child 
in the grades should be measured sitting and 
standing at least twice or threo times during the 
school year, in order to make adjustments as 
frequently as needed. (13) Desk tops should 
be without high polish 
fln d a eo ^ or will 
TOf not reflect too much light 

into the eyes of the 
P ll l ]i ^- A color which 
\ will give an easy con trust 

with the pages of a book 
will meet this require- 
AiljuaLulilc Clmir tk‘9k menfc. (14) Scats and 
with Lifting Lilt, desks should be strong, 
■dtfi simple of construction, 

liSi anL ^ ?Naily cleaned, and 

vij\\ so finished blmt tlin use 

m of ilisin fee Ling mate rials 
aft % will not harm or blemish 
them, (16) Scab boards 
should be wide enough to 
of eomrortably accoimno- 

Ailjiisluljli; Chair Dr* tU « P«m l , but no 

with opun u Da. wider. (1C) On tho 
whole, where single desks 
arc used, there is lesa noise and trouble with scats 
in the form of chairs than in tho form of benches. 
It is better, too, where single desks are used to 
have children stand in aisles to recite than to 
turn back a hinged seat and stand behind his 
desk, With a properly constructed chair and 
desk, plenty of room is given for him to got in or 
out without trouble or disturbance, (17) Tho 
chair back should be adjustable to the changes 
in Lhc curve of the back, especially of adolescent 
girls, na noted in the discussion above. (18) 
The back of the seat should reach nearly to tho 
shoulder blades when the pupil ia sitting prop¬ 
erly, and should never be higher. Most school 
Beata err in this regard. (ID) There are some 
distinct advantages in the style of German 
desks illustrated which permit pupils to stand 
while working, so na to get a restful change of 
position. (20) Desks made with the slant 
suggested must have a slight ledge near tho 
inucr edge to keep books from sliding off. A 
groove near the outer edge is needed to retain 
pencils and pens. (21) A chair or bench with 
a solid back is bettor than one with spindles, 
or open hoards. F. IJ. D, 

For References, see article on AnclUTECTUns, 
School. 
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des moines College, des Moines, 

IA. — A coeducational institution founded in 
18G5 1 mid under Baptist control, Preparatory, 
collegiate, educational, musical, and commercial 
departments are maintained. Fifteen units of 
high school work aro required for entrance. 


Admission is by examination or on certificate 
from an accredited school, The course in the 
department of education leads to Hid first-grade 
state certificate. There are nine professors 
and twelve instructors on the faculty. 

DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. — See Super¬ 
vision of Teaching; CniTiciaai, Tiie Function 
of Educational. 

DETENTION. — One oF tho means of 
piiiiisJiiJig child j’£?ji at school is Id deprive them 
of privileges. Detention from play and other 
dispositions of child Leisure isj one farm of puni¬ 
tive dcpriviil. Detentions are usually of two 
aortai (1) detentions from play nt recesses or 
other intermissions, and (2) detentions after 
School. Owing to the increased appreciation of 
exercise, fresh air, and recreation as factors in 
the health of children, detentions arc less used 
than before. Detentions far failure in school 
work are more ami more infrequent as teachers 
realize that such shortcomings are not primarily 
matters of moral laxness to be overcome 
through punishment. The imposition of work 
from the school studies as n means, oT keeping 
Lhc child busy during detention is likewise dc- 
crcasingly justified by teachers, inasmuch ns it 
tends to create a hostility on the part of the 
child toward the subject thus used. 

Sec Rewards and Punishments; School 
Management, 

DETENTION SCHOOLS.—A term some¬ 
times applied to schools fur delinquents (q.v.) t 
bub more properly to classes formed for chil¬ 
dren who arc awaiting trial or being held as 
witnesses. hi Lhc Now York City jail (“ The 
Tombs JJ ) such classes have been maintained 
for years by philanthropic individuals. The 
children confined there have usually Juid poor 
educational advantages, and since Lho oppor¬ 
tunities to do effective teaching in tho jail are 
good, £ojiio of the leaching lias produced un¬ 
usual results. With the development or suit¬ 
able m a chin Dry of oversight and probation in 
connection with the Juvenile Court 
the oLder fashioned detention school will doubt¬ 
less disappear. 

DETERMINANT. — A device for represent¬ 
ing certain types of algebraic expressions in a 
contracted form. Thus the determinant 
a b c 

a' h' cf 

a" b" c" 

stands for thn expression ab'c" + a f b"c + a"b cf — 
td'6'c - a f b c" - a (dV, and is a much shorter 
way or representing it. A determinant with 
two terms on a side is g determinant oT the 
second order. The one above given is of the 
third order. Determinants may be of any order 
u, where iir is a positive integer. There are 
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aimple methods for expanding determinants, 
ns may bn seen in higher algebras or in treatises 
upon fchis special subject. Determinants nro 
used tp advantage in solving sets of linear equa- 
Lions involving a considerable number of un¬ 
knowns. They are also oTton helpful in analy¬ 
tic geometry and in higher analysis, At pres¬ 
ent there is a little tendency to use the notation 
in elementary algebra, but it gives slight prom¬ 
ise of success, owing to the abstract nature of 
determinants, The theory began with Leibnitz 
(1693). Vandermonde (1771) first treated 
determinants as an independent theory, La¬ 
grange (1773) and Clauss (1801) did a great deal 
for the perfecting of the theory, Jacobi (1027) 
was one of the greatest writers upon the subject, 
and to him is duo the final acceptance or bha 
term " determinant,” The general idea is also 
found in the writings of the Japanese scholar, 
Silci (seventeenth century), nnd a primitive treat¬ 
ment is seen in the writings of the Chinese in the 
twelfth century. D. E, S. 

ILefernncBs; — 

Baltzbh, R, Thearia uriii yf n^CFitiuri J7 dcr Delennin- 
rrrilrri (Leipzig, lBfll). 

Muin, T, Theory of Determinants m Pio Historical 
Order of ita Development (Landau, 18QD). 

DETERMINISM. — The general doctrino 
which teaches that tho humnn will is controlled 
beyond the possibilities of arbitrary individual 
choice. Determinism is opposed to libertarian¬ 
ism. According to libertarianism tho individual 
is free ta deciclo at any moment without further 
motive than his choice between alternative ends. 
According to the doctrine of determinism, the 
Individual is determined in his choice by his 
past experiences anil the present situation. Thcro 
arc two passible interpretations or this doctrine, 
The first would tench tliab the individual is con¬ 
trolled in his choice by external influences, espe¬ 
cially by his present sensory impressions. This 
type or the doctrine is not widely held at tho 
resent time. That the individual is deter mined 
y his inherited organizations and by the habits 
which have been developed in the course or his 
individual life is very generally held, Some¬ 
times the doctrine is modified so as to recognize 
the possibilities of new forma or combination at 
certain special periods of lire. These special 
combinations are sometimes called variations 
in belmvior. The whole discussion has his¬ 
torical importance because of its bearing on the 
general doctrine of the freedom of the will 
(i/.y.) and the relation o[ this doctrine to edu¬ 
cation. It has been held that unless the child 
is Free to follow his own choice it ia futila to try 
ta influence him through any appeals to his in¬ 
telligence. On the other hand, it is pointed out 
tlmt if education ia to be finally effective ib 
must depend upon the assumption tlmt the 
individual can be determined in his Tuturo con¬ 
duct by his present training, 

Whatever the difficulties of the doctrine o{ 
freedom, there arc certain undeniable facta 


which relieve the educator of embarrassment 
in connection with the philosophic controversy 
of determinism vs. indeterminism, These are 
plasticity, or the modifiability of disposition and 
character; the function of reflection ami delib¬ 
eration in emancipating the agent from servility 
to blind impulse and Ghn.net! circumstances; and 
the persistent tendency or welt formed habits. 

J, D, 

_Rn/erencea: — 

ElEiuunT. Oifih'nca of Educational Doctrine, (Now 
York, 1001.J 

James, W, Prtncipfeji of Psychology. (Now York. 

1H DO.) 

Will to Believe. (Now York, 1BD7.) 

OnMUNJ], A. J. Concepts of Philosophy. (London and 
New York, IU00-) 

HoyCE, J, The II 'arid and the Individual, (New York, 
1001.) 

SinuwiCK, II, Mcl/iacfa of Ethics, (London, 181)0,) 
Stout, G, IT, Manual of Psychology. (New York, 
1800.) 

Tayloii, A. E, Ehinsnis of Metaphysics. (London, 
1003.) 

’Webtehmauck, E. Origin arid Development of ti\o 
Moral Ideas, (London and Now York, IDOQj 

DETERRENTS, SCHOOL. — Those regu¬ 
lations, customs, and other influences of school 
life which act as restraints upon undesirable con¬ 
duct, more especially those inhibiting con¬ 
trols of school discipline which arc peculiar ta 
its organization, such na low marks, failure of 
promotion, etc. Deterrents arc usually more 
or less coercive, operating through fear, 

See Discipline, School; Grading and Pro¬ 
motion; Incentives; Interest; School Man¬ 
agement. 

DETROIT COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH,— 
See Jesus, Society or, Educational Wohk op. 

DEUTSCHE LANDERZIEHUNGSHEIME. 
— A type of private boarding schools devel¬ 
oped very recently in Germany, growing out of, 
or strongly influenced by, fclio experiments at 
Abbots hoi me (g.u,) and tho practice school ah 
Jena. They have been built up by Dr. Her¬ 
mann Lietz. Many intelligent parents have 
welcomed a movement in which a more real¬ 
istic. program is followed and more attention 
is paid to physical development anil to the 
fundamental activities of social relationships 
and of industry, In the D.L.E.H. boys of 
several social grades meet on a plane of social 
equality, and thus an opportunity is gi\ r cn lor 
natural excellence to receive more adequate rec¬ 
ognition. The general atmosphere or the school 
is one of a rare Gamalielikeu. These schools 
are of importance in forwarding the movemeub 
toward more democratic education. (SeclUoAnD- 
ing Schools.) Professor Mllnah, in Zukmfts- 
jiUdagogik, nnd Professor Paulsen, in German 
Education, refer to the schools, and consider 
their extension probable and desirable. 

The SchulrcisG has nob been neglected; the 
neighboring states are visited, and longer trips 
are made to Italy and Greece. These schools 
31B 
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arc more completely to themselves than arc those 
in the o Hi or countries There is an almost entile 
absence of woman's influence, and Lho culture 
epoch idea that ci boy's mast significant educa¬ 
tion comes from companions uf his own years re¬ 
sults in threo widely separated schools, thus carry¬ 
ing education by con tempu ran rw to a logical can- 
elusion. Ilellgiuua education retains a promi¬ 
nent place in these schools, and is worked out 
on a very intelligent and HiiggCHlivc im.sia. 

F. A. M. 

References :— 

D. Jj. E. U, Zeitavhrifl (Berlin), and Anminl IloaoriB. 

Fneij Wiliiblm. LatitkrzicfmnnaheiiHc ; /Jrirjfcdiujfliiiid 
Kriiib eincr Jiloderncn Rv/onnschulc, (Loipzie, 
1D02.) 

DEUTSCHE WALLACE KOLLEGIUM 
TIND NAST THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR, 
BEREA, OHIO.—A coeducational institution, 
founded in 1SG‘1, maintaining preparatory, 
collegiate, mimical, commercial, and theo¬ 
logical departments. The college courses, clas¬ 
sical, scientific, philosophical, and Jifcormy, 
which tua based on about twelve points of high 
school work, lead to their appropriate degrees. 
Much of tlia in,strucLinn is given in German. 
Students who hold college degrees nre admitted 
to the theological course, which leads to the 
degree of Jlachclor of Divinity, Tim teaching 
stall numbers over twenty. 

DEVELOPMENT. — During the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, " development JJ 
became the watchword of educational reformers, 
Tim primary assumption of the liberal school 
of thought all over the continent of Europe was 
the essential harmony of nature and the needs 
and satisfaction — the happiness — of man. 
The reaction against super naturalism that 
came in with the Renaissance resulted in tho 
Enlightenment in a virtual substitution of 
nature for revelation. IIy its own intrinsic 
workings either Nature (q~u.) as a uniform law- 
abiding instrument af a benevolent Deity, or 
else as itself a sort of beneficent God was tho 
final principle of order and simplicity or system, 
and, hence, of well-being, 

In the seventeenth century, Newton had 
reduced physical nature to a comprehensive 
rational order effected by the balancing of 
two ultimate forces, and Locke had accom¬ 
plished a parallel task for human nature. 
Leibnitz had introduced the notion of an abso¬ 
lutely detailed and complete (because pre- 
established) harmony of spirit and matter, 
man and nature, reason ana morals. France, 
especially under the leadership of Voltaire, 
made n popular combination of these various 
noLions. u Nature 11 bcciuno the norm of all 
that was orderly and rational, tho weapon 
of criticism of all that was artificial, arbitrary, 
and capricious. Since human nature was in¬ 
cluded in tho scope of nature, it, too, had its 
own operations and laws, wholly independent 
of civil ins tit ufcj ans, traditions, and customs. 
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Henco there were two types of education pos¬ 
sible, one artificial, which jjorvvrfcud nature by 
making persons conform to arbitrary external 
conditionsj the other natural, consisting in the 
unfolding or development of the intrinsic 
forces of the human being. While France 
elaborated especially the negative and critical 
aula of this doe trine, German thought worked 
out a theory of the various natural facilities 
or powers of the soul, and the supposed laws 
of tho order and manner of their unfolding. 
Indirectly, at Icnstj this lnovoiiumfc was due to 
the influence of Leibnitz, who had taught that 
ail ultimate or true substances — including 
the soul — are sol [-contained centers of energy; 

1 1 a cl denied that they cun exercise any in flu- 
Dneo on one another; and had, therefore, 
[recounted for all the phenomena or change ag 
simply making explicit what was already im¬ 
plicit in the substance itself, This process □[ 
external manifestation of intrinsic capacity 
ho termed evolirliim, it being an axiom that 
nothing could be evolved except what wns 
already involved. Applied in education, this 
conception was, of course., totally hostile to all 
theories tluit conceived education as a bringing 
to bear of external forces upon tho mind. True 
education was simply to supply such condi¬ 
tions as would enable the soul to unfold in its 
civil orderly sequence its own inherent powers. 
This conception was linnlly flammed up in tho 
definition of education that became a classic 
in the early nineteenth century: Education is 
the complete And harmonious development or 
all the human faculties, moral, intellectual, 
physical, and esthetic, 

The development of psychological and social 
science in the nineteenth century showed that 
there is no such thoroughgoing harmony af 
nature and humanity oh was implied in this 
conception of education. The tendency of 
the industrial development wns not to insti¬ 
tute final peace and good will among men, 
but to emphasize class Antagonisms and to 
create now causes of discord between nations. 
Nevertheless, tho whole tendency of biological 
science was to retain the notion of develop¬ 
ment as one of fundamental imparlance in 
education as a notion which, negatively, con¬ 
trasted with cramming and passive absorp¬ 
tion, and, positively, put the idea of normal 
growth in the foreground. The con temp or ary 
notion of development differs from tho older 
notion in two Tospects. First, it insists that 
develop men t must he measured from tho stand¬ 
points of specific ends to be attained. There 
is ua development at largo or unfolding in gen- 
ami going on. There are many ends under¬ 
going realization through gradual growth of 
the mean a adapted la them. Since the cmla 
of action are social, this infcnrprotation does 
away with the isolation td individual powers 
implied in the older definition. Secondly, the 
positive necessity of a favorable environment 
to fieourc development is recognized. It is not 
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enough to oliimnatc arbitrary and perverting and the method of instruction arc nob com- 
coiiditLona* growth cannot go on in a vacuum, petitive nionns of teaching. They are supplc- 
As the body requires air and food, so mind and jneiiUry, each doing valuable where the other 
character require a culture medium in order is least efficient, lb will seldom occur that one 
to develop. Development, in short, Jina be- method is used to the exclusion of the other, 
conic a notion which, on one side, emphasizes In Tact, the two methods should be in constant 
Llic native and spontaneous existence, in the pup piemen tnry employment, the practicality 
one educated, of the fundamental and initial of the distinolion residing largely in the relative 
factors of education, while, on the other, it preponderance of one mode of instruction in 
emphasizes the social nature of growth as an any given lesson, rather than in its exclusive 
aim and the necessity of social conditions in use, Facta of concrete experience that cannot 
order that growth may bcin the right direction, be reproduced effectively, or at all, under the 

J. D, artificial conditions or classroom life, such na 
many scientific, gcograpluenl, and historical 
DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON,—ScoTeadii- facts, arc usually taught by instruction through 
ING, Types of. language, hook.?, and graphic representation. 

Formal or conventional facts, such ns occur in 
DEVELOPMENTAL METHODS.—The teaching linguistic usages or social manners 
inothod of development in teaching is a mode are also usually conveyed through the method 
of teaching through which the pupil acquires of instruction. Bub facts that are of the nature 
most of the desired facts through his own of gencralizaLion and inference nvc usually best 
activity rather than through the statement of presented through the method of development, 
teacher or author. These facts may be of The concepts of arithmetic, the generalizations 
varied sorts, including concepts, judgments, of science, the "rules of grammar, etc., arc of 
generalizations, inferences, do (ini dons, lava, this latter type. 

rules, aiul principles. Develop mental teach- Developmental methods are usually of two 
ing is usuftlly contrasted with the method of types: inductive and deductive. Tile iiuhic- 
jnstruotion. In the one case, the teacher leads Live method of development is utilized in devel- 
thc child into knowledge; in the other, the oping general facts from a series of individual 
instructor tells or states the fact moro or leas facts, ns in presenting the number concept 
authoritatively. From the standpoint of the from several objective experiences in nrith- 
lctmicr, the developmental method gives n metic, or in formulating the law of agreement 
direct experience, while the method of justruc- between subject and predicate in grammar, 
tion starts from another's exposition of an etc, The deductive method of development is 
experience, the child getting it indirect! y, ufcilbmd m idcMlfymg odd or mope general prin~ 
second-hand, as it were. From the stand- ciplcs with a concreLe ease, ns in all inferences 
point of the teacher's activity, the develop- and npplications from general principles in 
mental method is an indirect method of con- geography, science, civics, etc. IL S. 

voting the fact from the teacher's mind to the See Analysis and Synthesis; Development; 
child's mind, while in instruction, the teacher Dihect Methods dp Teaching ; Induction; 
tells the fact direct to the child, without the Inductive a.nd Deductive Lessons; iNSTnuc- 
intorposilion of concrete experiences, juclg- tion; Teaching, Types op; Recitation, 
meiiLs, and reflections na a basis for the child's Methods of. 
own conclusions. In the method of develop¬ 
ment, the child believes the facta taught pri- DEVENTER.—A town in Holland, sixty- 
mnrily because of the evidences within, his six miles eaat of Amsterdam. In the fifteenth 
own possession; in the meLhod or instruction century, Deventer was tho center of the lniman- 
liis belief is primarily an acceptance of authority, istic movement for Holland and the parts of 
Tho advantages of developmental modes of Germany bordering an it, The Latin School 
teaching over those of instruction are; (1) It cf St. Lebuin, the patron saint of the town, had 
stimulates the child's initiative and develops a European reputation, which was acquired 
self-reliance. (2) It tends to interrelate coil- under the headinnstcrship of Alexander Hegius 
crcte nnd abstract knowledge in the most useful (n.i/,) from 1483 to 1498. From this school 
ways. (3) It makes the recall of the facts thug there went out, among others, Erasmus (f/.t.), 
learned easier and more certain. (4)^ It is a Murmellius, and Hermann Eusebius, fnmous 
transition method between instruction and among the northern humanists. The school 
independent thinking. Its disadvantages arc; and the town, which, according to a coiittjm- 
(1) If is a longer process for teaching a- fact porary account by IJutxbach (tf-fl.), wns fiuncufl 
than instruction, (2) It is not at all applicable for the kindness and philanthropy of the eiti- 
in fields where the concrete fact cannot be zena, attracted the wandering scholars of tho 

revived, as in gcogrnnhy and history. (3) It day. A high standard of attainments was 

frequently tends to the exclusion of the legihi- reached, and in the upper classes of the school 

mate cooperation or the teacher in telling classical work of university grade was done, 

facts^ancl correcting defective generalizations Tho school hud a long history. After tho 
and inferences. The method of development Reformation it came under tho charge of the 
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town. In tlic middle of tho last century, tho 
title of the school was changed to Atkenanmi. In 
addition to the school, the town was also famous 
fur its printing presses, from which a number of 
classical texts wore issued, and as tho plnce of 
origin of the activity of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (rpu.). 

HBlBrancs: — 

Woodwaiid, IV. II. Studies in Education during fho 
Ago of tho .Renaissance. (Cambridao, iOOG.) 

DEVICE, TEACHING.—In. tho broad acnao, 
any .special method of teaching. In a more 
restricted sense, a device is \i highly specialized 
artifice of instruction, planned for a very par¬ 
ticular purpose. It is usual ly a simple, concrete, 
and strategic method of teaching procedure. 
There are many types of devices, tho most 
important of which arc: (1) Formal plans of 
procedure, special systems or arrangements in 
teaching, of wide applicability, ns tho spiral 
methocf (q,n,) of arranging the course of study 
so that the maturing child will havo repeated 
and enlarging treatments of tho topics or facts 
previously studied* The Grubo method in 
arithmetic, the synthetic method ( fj,v .) in 
leaching reading to beginners, the dictation 
metiiod (q.u,) in spelling, are additional exam¬ 
ples. (2) Special schemes or devices contrived 
to develop, drill, or apply tho facts of instruc¬ 
tion, as, the action work required in the first 
reading lessons of foreign children, or beginners; 
here the pupils act out the sentences they have 
read, the appropriateness of the action being 
the tost af the correctness of tho rending. 
Paper transactions in the teaching of commer¬ 
cial bookkeeping, and the topical method in his¬ 
tory, also illustrate this typo of device, (3) Par¬ 
ticular contrivances, move or less material and 
mechanical, with a restricted use, such ns tho 
abacus (q.u.) in arithmetic. Diagraming in 
grammatical study and the use of graphs in the 
teaching of mensuration likewise belong to this 
category. 

Teaching devices are usually characterized by 
their peculiar fitness to particular situations. 
They are ingenious in thejr simplicity, readily 
comprehensible, and easily managed by teach¬ 
ers; herein lies their strength. TJioir weakness 
is found in tho fact that their use ia easily 
abused by fclia mi thinking teacher. They offer 
a ready-made concrete method of instruction, 
which is often carried over into situaliana 
where they arc inadccpmto, if not misapplied. 
Many special systems of teaching which have 
enjoyed a temporary vogue have been attempts 
to give wide applicability to n few simple 
devices, the real applicability of which was 
limited. Despite the frequent criticism of tho 
use af devices in teaching, it is recognized that 
they constitute a resource, in tho form of con¬ 
crete instruments and means of instruction, 
which is invaluable to the teacher. The dis¬ 
believer in devices may invent methods anew 
With each situation, gaining a flexibility and 
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fitness for each situation, but ho will bo limited 
by hia own personal resource. Do vices, in u, 
sense, represent the fixed institutional habits of 
the teaching profession; they are. means of 
placing the experience of the teaching profes¬ 
sion at the disposal of the individual instructor. 
Tho need is not for fewer devices, but for a 
more versatile series of devices, so as to allow 
of a largo range of choice, ahd a more discrimi¬ 
nating use of particular means. They repre¬ 
sent concrete instruments for teaching, each of 
which has a specialized fitness for some situa¬ 
tions, and likewise ijji unfitness for others. 
The special one-sided worth of a device always 
demands that it ho used for the realisation 
of a special purpose in a special situation, and 
not elsewhere, Its very special use should at 
once prompt its supplementation with other 
devices and methods, Onfj' in this way eannll 
tho interests involved in the proper teaching 
of a given aeries of facts be properly conserved. 
Tho conventionalized nature of most dcVicea 
makes them formal. They tend to bo used 
somewhat mechanically, as if the results would 
come as a matter oT course. As they need to be 
used selectively, they also need to he used 
flexibly, A little adaptation adds fitness and 
power to a device, and redeems teaching from 
move mechanical routine. I-I. S. 

See Methods, Teaching; Special Metjiod; 
Visual Aids to Teaching. 

DEWEY, CHESTER (17B4-1SG7). — Edu¬ 
cator, who ivn.9 for many years active in tho 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
education in New York State; was graduated 
from Williams College in 1806. He was for 
eighteen years profeasor of mathematics in 
Williams College; for ten years < principal of 
tho Berkshire Gymnasium at PitfcBficIu; for 
fourteen years principal of the Rochester Col¬ 
legiate Institute, and for ROYtmtecu years pro¬ 
fessor in Rochester University. Author of 
sovcrnl essays on education and science. 

W. S. M. 

DEXTRALITY,— See Ambidexterity, 

DIACRITIC METHOD. — Any special 
method of teaching beginners ta read which 
employs special marks to distinguish the 
special sounds or values which letters possess 
in the pronunciation of words. 

See Phonetics; Phonetic Method j Read¬ 
ing, Teaching Beginners, 

DIACRITICAL MARKS. — See Phonetics, 

DIAGRAMING. — Sec Ghammah, Teach¬ 
ing op, 

DIAGRAMS. — Seo Teaguer'a Aids. 

DIALECTIC. — This term was, in its origin, 
practically synonymous with logic, Etymologi- 
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cully connected with M dialogue/ 1 its foundation 
rested upon tho eJTortfl of Socrates to introduce 
definition, generalization and systematic di¬ 
vision or topics into discussion especially of 
moral and political matters, so that its outcome 
would lead participants into mutual agreement 
and self-consistency, Later dialectic was gen¬ 
eralized by means af the science which lmd to do 
with the mutual implications and systematic ar¬ 
rangement of concept!onflj definitions, and gen¬ 
eral principles. As one of the chief attcncies 
af intellectual clarification, Socrates relied upon 
the development or vague and uncriticised 
nQLion into self-contradiction and self-refuta¬ 
tion. By combining this aspect of dialectic 
with Kant's theory of the unLinoniiea, Hegel 
developed the theory that dialectic is the move¬ 
ment of thought by which every \n adequate 
notion develops into the contradiction af itaelf 
ns a stage in the evolution of a more adequate 
conception that reconciles the one-siilcdnesa af 
both the ideas out of which it develops, In 
the form af n law of mental development 
through the reconciliation or opposites, this 
principle has plaj r ed considerable part in the 
modern philosophy of education, especially as 
an intcmrotution of Froebel’a kindergarten 
gifts, and also as indicating the necessity of a 
stage of alienation, or disruption {Entfremdunff) 
in the development of childhood into maturity. 

J, D. 

See Auistotle; Debating in the Schools; 
Disputation; Logic; SocnATEs; Univer¬ 
sities. 

DICKENS, CHARLES (LS12-1B70). — 
Dickens was a. reformer as n r ell as a novelist. 
One of his supremo aims wns to free childhood 
from the tyranny, the injustice, and the wrong 
methods of training and teaching to which it 
was subjected. He introduced twenty-eight 
schools into his novels and sketches, some to 
Oppose the Weakness of existing methods of 
training and of teaching others to reveal new 
and better methods. lie was the first great 
student and advocate of the kindergarten in 
England. He published in l/oiise/iokf Trunk?, 
in itfoo, one of the most comprehensive and 
fipprocmtivc articles yet written on the kinder¬ 
garten in English. His Inter works reveal 
nn accurate kii awl edge of the vital principles 
of the IroebeJian philosophy. His writings 
did much to arouse r genuine interest in and 
sympathy with childhood. He aimed to make 
the child and not knowledge the center of 
educational eJTorts Anil processes. Ho jittnekod 
fourteen types of coercion, and lie tried to 
show that even the gentle but firm coercion of 
dear okl Mrs. Criaparldo was ns great an evil 
in the destruction of individuality, ns the harsh. 
mul utterly inconsiderate coercion of Squeers 
or Crcakle, 

lie advocated both in hia editorials and in hia 
novels the establishment of free national schools, 
anil he was the chief agent in overthrowing bad 


private schools and academics in England, by 
exposing them in his descriptions or such typi¬ 
cal achoolg as those of Squecis, Creakle, Mrs, 
Wacklcs, nnd Miss Moil (lathers. He was one 
of the first in England to plend for tho estab¬ 
lishment of normal schools Tor the training of 
teachers, IIg made special visits to twn great 
erlucnticmnl loaders in America, —Henry ])nr- 
narcl (g.u.) and Samuel IIowo (u-n-L From the 
first lie learned thevulueof free national schools, 
and by the second he was inspired with the 
enthusiasm ha afterwards showed in favor or 
educating the dear, the blind, nnd the defective. 
Ills most pathetic story, Dj\ Marigold, moused 
deep interest in the training of the deaf; and 
Caleb Plummer's daughter, in the Cricket on 
the flcm lfi, awakened sympathy for blind chil¬ 
dren in all civilized countries, Darnaliy Uvrige 
Jed humanity to take ail interest in feeble¬ 
minded children, and Poor Jo aroused the 
British people, and lad to the opening of schools 
for the neglected children in cities and towns. 

Dickons advocated the teaching of music, 
art, and manual training in elementary schools. 
He made an exposure of every possible kind of 
rf cramming H in Domhey nnd Sou, Hard Times 
nnd Mrs. Lienper's Lodffhiffs, m He discussed 
the special evil of working a child beyond tho 
u fatigue point u in hia article on the schools of 
the Stepney Union. 

lie pleaded for a free, real childhood in 
nearly every haak he wrote, especially in Hard 
Times, Domicy and /Sou, The Tale of Two 
Cities, Bleak House, Martin Ckuzzku'il, and 
HV0&!/ /unction. The need at the fullest 
development of the imagination is clearly 
revealed mid intelligently discussed in Hard 
Times. In the preface to the first number of 
Household lEorda, Dickens stated that one oT 
the reasons for publishing the rnftgazine was to 
aid in developing the imagination of the chil¬ 
dren. The importance of developing the indi¬ 
viduality or each child was made prominent in 
Hard Tims , Our Mutual Friend, Domhey ftnrf 
Son, Douid Capperfield, Bleak k House, and 
ATarfuL Chwsleivit. Physical training and Llio 
great importance of proper nutrition were 
urged in Domhey and Pon, David Cop per field, 
Nicholas N\ chicly, Oliver Twist, Great Expec¬ 
tations, mid Edwin Drood, 

Dickens understood clearly the ideals of the 
new education, and by revealing them inci¬ 
dentally in his novels, he influenced ft much 
larger audience than he eon Id have reached if 
he bad written treatises on education, 

J. h, II. 

Re/orbiiCB \ — 

IlnaiiEs, J. L. Dickena as an Educator, (Nqw York, 
1001 .) 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA. 
— A coeducational institution, and tho second 
college in the state chartered by the lcgisla- 
lure of PoiinaylvanwLj Sept, 9, 1783. Estab¬ 
lished on what was then practically the frontier, 
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Dickinson was the first college, rounded to meet 
the needs of the population in the new West. 
The name was chosen in recognition of tho 
services to the United States, and the rl very 
liberal donation ,J to the college of John Dick¬ 
inson, Governor of Pennsylvania, the author 
of the fain oils Letters from a Pennsylvania 
farmer. In its early years the college, was 
occasionally aided by the sLate. Placed in a 
Presbyterian community, most of its earlier 
presidents and trustees were members or that 
denomination. The original charter provided 
that the successors of tho thirteen clerical 
trustees should also be clergymen, but this 
direction was repealed by an net of 1820, 
whereby it is provided that r ' not more than 
one third M of the trustees shall at any time be 
clergymen, Since 1890, the Board of Trustees 
consist a of fifty members, four elected by the 
olmnni, In February, 1907, the Board af 
Trustees passed resolutions declaring that 
" Dickinson College is under the friendly 
auspices or the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
blit lias never been owned or controlled by any 
church body," In the same year, the college 
was accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching (g.u.) as a non- 
sectarian institution participating in its system 
of retiring allowances to professors. In 1600 
a school of law was erected ns a part of the 
corporation, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, which from 1S34 to 1882, had been 
conferred upon the graduates of a private law 
school existing under the general patronage and 
supervision of the college, was fonrmJlj' re¬ 
created, This school is controlled by a self- 
perpetuating Board of Incorporators of fifty- 
five members, In addition to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, the college confers in course 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Philosophy, Bachelor of Science, and Master of 
Arts. 

The record of Dickinson’s alumni is remark¬ 
able. With Princeton and Bowdoin, Dickin¬ 
son is the only other American college possess¬ 
ing the distinction of having graduated in arts 
ha Hi a President of the United States and a 
Chief Justice oF the Supreme Court. The list 
□f other Federal judges, of members of state 
judiciaries, and of governors of states is sur¬ 
prisingly long, while it is doubtful if any educa¬ 
tional institution of a similar size has furnished 
to its country as many as nine cabinet officers, 
ton members of the highest legislative body, 
and fifty members of tho Lower House, In 
addition the Icgislafcura of Pennsylvania began 
very early to contain a largo number of Dickin¬ 
son graduates. 

Grounds, buildings, and equipment arc 
vnlucd (1909) at §501,000, The total produc¬ 
tive endowment kj 337^808; the annual income 
is 522,210. Tuitions and fees from students 
amount to §G9.465. The total annual income 
is 302,070, There is an outstanding debt of 
3153,067, The average salary of a professor 


ia $1700, There are nineteen members on the in¬ 
structing stall in the college, of whom fifteen are 
full professors: in tho law school the instruct¬ 
ing staff numbers seven full professors. The 
enrollment in 101O-H wag 42^ of whom 351 
were in tho collego and 77 in law. C. G, 

DICKINSON, JOHN WOODBRIDGE 
(1825-1901),— Schoolman; educated at Willis- 
ton Seminary and Williams College, graduating 
at the latter ins Li tut] on in 1852, For tho next 
twenty-five years he was connected with the 
State Normal School at Westfield, Mass., and 
from 1877 to 1804 he was secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, He 
wrote a history of education in Massachusetts, 
and numerous papers on the art of teaching, 

W. S. M. 

DICKINSON, JONATHAN (1GB9-1747).— 
The virtual founder of Princeton University, 
and its first president; was graduated at Yale m 
170C, Author of Familiar -Letters to a Young 
Gentleman (1745), and of numerous theological 
essays. W, -S, M. 

Reference : — 

IIaobman, j. F. Ilistoru of Princeton and ifs Jnsfifufiari.9. 

(Philadelphia, 1870), 

DICTAMEN. — The term applied in the 
universities of the Middle Ages to composition 
in prose and verse indifferently, It included 
not only the study of the rules of prosody, but 
of all kinds of prose composition, letter-writing, 
legal documents, and official correspond nice. 
It thus formed an important part of the general 
education of the law sUidcnt at Bologna, and 
several important works on the art or dictamen 
appeared at this university, for example, Ime- 
rius (q.v ) wrote a notarial form book [farmu- 
lariui n iahellionxm), Bernard Silvester or 
Tours [q.u.) composed a work in verso on the- 
writing of Latin letters, Generally the art of 
dictamen [armed part of the study of rhetoric, 
but at Orleans it became 11 almost a distinct 
faculty, 11 and the master of the school came to 
be known as magislcr m tticttuinVie, 

See Ltbejiae Arts, Seven; Hiietohic. 

RbI erenceS :— 

Adqlhon, P. The Pencil hificrcil Arts . (Naw York, 
ioao.) 

ItABHUALi,, II. Universities of Europe. (Oxford, 1806.) 

DICTATION, METHOD OF. — A special 
form of classroom exercise, in which the teacher 
tolls or reads a series of sentences which the 
children nro to wriLe down. It is a method For 
testing or drilling the child’s command of details 
aa used in context. Ill penmanship, after the 
child has mastered parts of letters, letters, and 
words, the work is supplemented by rapid writ¬ 
ing from dictation so as to make the practice 
in penmanship more nearly normal. A marc 
frequent uac of this method is found in the 
teaching of spelling. Hero the aid word list 
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method is supplemented by sentence or para- co<ioJi,s by examples from the bestwnhrs. The 
graph dictation, whore the attention is likely to chief distinctively nfcW fcntv«ca introduced by 
be divided between moaning and form in a Johnson were the use of illustrative quotations 
natural manner. Dictation Is sometimes uacil and a more accurate and thorough analysis of the 
in the teaching of composition, though iU vuluc senses of words and phrases. Tlie book wag aa 
here is much more restricted, Tim method of pronouncedly literary in its ehnvacter ns liailcy's 
dictation is a special form of the contextual Was technical. Between tho publication or 
method, H. S, Johnson's Dictionary ancl the first edition of 

Sec Contextual Method; Spelling, Teach- Webster's in IS2S many minor dictionaries were 
j*j G oj*. published. Tho most notable or these were the 

pronouncing dictionaries of ICcm’ick (1773), 
DICTIONARY. — A collection of words, Walker (1701), Perry (1775), Sheridan (1700), 
commonly a gen cm! vocabulary, arranged in most of whom wove actors or elocutionists. 
some kind of alphabetic order with a statement Walker’s dictioimry became very generally ac- 
under each word of information as to its spoiling, copied as an authority, mid ran through thirty 
pronunciation, meaning, or etymology. Most or more editions before ifc was finally sup- 
of our larger dictionaries give information on all planted by Webster's dictionary. Smart pub- 
these subjects, and most of our pm filler ones on fished, first in 183G, tvn. edition of Walker, 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. Tho entitled TFaMter Remodelled: a nei« Crilicul Pro- 
term " dictionary," however, is used of various nauncing Dicliomrij, James Buchan, in his die- 
other dosses of alphabetic vocabularies, and tionnry published in 1757, was probably tho first 
more loosely of works having subjects treated to indicate the full pronunciation of the vocabn- 
iiiulcr brief titles arranged in alphabetical lary words. 

order, as in Bible dittianaty, architectural die- Webster'a first dictionary was a small oatrwes 
tionary, etc. (For tho principal worka of this book published in 1S00, ancl this was followed 
kind, see AncurrEcTunE, Economics, Ency- (152S) by his A?nerican Dictionary of the 
CLorEDiAS, oto.) English Language^ to tho preparation of which 

The modern general English dictionary lms lie devoted twenty years of zealous wQl’k. 
its immediate origin in the word lists or voenbu- Webster treated lexicography ns a science ns 
larics of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth well ns nn art; he emphasized its historical 
centuries. The earlier lists, of which the character, and gave a new importance lo the 

Catholicon Anglicum is the most notable, were etymolagicsj he covered both literary nml 

mainly lists of words in foreign languages with technical terms; ho first divided words so ns to 

their English equivalents. The first list of iiullcnta to the eye, ns nearly ns might be, the 
English words with English definitions was A true pronunciation; ho recognized the vicimis- 
Table Alphabetical q/ Hard ITords, published in nesa of the conventional spelling; of many ICng- 
1004 by one Robert Cnwdrey. The first to as- fish words, ami adopted v arious simpler spellin gs 

Hume the title of English Dictionary was that which lie considered ta be justified by the nnal- 

cDimnonly called UnckcranVs dictionary, pub- ogica of tho language, such as those with the 

lished in 1G23. The chief dictionaries to appear endings, -er, -/c, -or, -ize, instead of those with 
between this and the publication of Johnson's -ich, -our, -iac, Webster himself published 

dictionary in 1755 wore: in lGSfi, Blount's algo the second edition of his work in 1840; 
Tainans Glos&ographia; in 1053 Phillips'sdiction- hut fclic next edition, that of 1817, wag brought 
ary entitled The Hew World of IFbi'ifa, largely out by ft publishing house which has continued 
based upon Blount; in 1G77 Schoolmaster Coles the revisions in an unbroken scries, each bused 
EnflHsJi Dictionary explaining Die [liferent upon the next preceding edition, thnBc revisions 
terms that are well in diVmity, husbandry, consisting of • the Unabridged of IS(14; the Inlcr- 
pfojsic, philosophy, law, nauiflnh’on, mathematics, national of 1890, and the New International of 
and other arts ami sciences: in 1717 Bailey'a 1D09, with various intermediate editions, under 
Universal Etymological English _ Dictionary , the same titles, having new matter in tho form 
which was chiefly devoted to technical terms of of appendices or supplements, 
the arts, trades, and sciences, mid was tho first Since the publication of Webster's dictionary 
to give reasonably full etymologies, Bniley in 1S28, various other important die Lion urics 
also wns the first to introduce the stress accent lmve been made. The dictionary of Charles 
for indicating the pronunciation of words. Ben- Hicliarclson, published in 1S3G, was an original 
jftmin Martin, in hia dictionary published in work vciy valuable for its abundant quotations 
1749, indicated the number of syllables, and by from standard English authora, which consli- 
Lhe use or omission of accents indicated tho fcuted the chief distinction of the work. About 
quontiLy of many long and short syllables. I860 was published'i’Ac/mTjeriaZDich'o/iar^ of the 

Johnson's dictionary, with which modem English Language, edited and largely written by 
English lexicography may be said to begin, John Ogilvie, a Scottish schoolmaster, who took 
appeared ip 1755 in two large folio volumes IVobstcr'a b aa k as his basis, but luldod to it very 
entitled A Dictionary of the English Language extensively, giving the work a somewhat eitcy- 
in which all words are deduced from their origi- clopedic nature. From 18B9 to 1891, the C7eu- 
nals, and are illustrated in their different classify tury Dictionary „ with Willinni D. Whitney na 
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editor-in-chief, was published in parts appearing 
at abort intervals. This in turn was based upon 
Qgilivie’s dictionary, and carried its encyclo¬ 
pedia features still further, Joseph E. Worcester, 
ivJio was trained in lexicography by Webster, 
compiled various small dictionaries between 
1B30 and 1859, in which year his quarto diction¬ 
ary was published. This, for a time, disputed 
the field with Webster as an authority on tho 
pronunciation of words. No revision of this 
book has been published, but an edition with a 
considerable supplement was publiahcdin 1881. 
The Standard Dictionary was originally pub¬ 
lished (1803-1B95) ill two consecutively appear¬ 
ing volumes, This work was begun with the plan 
of using the 1847 Webster na its basis: but later 
this plan waa given Up; the historical treatment 
of words waa abandoned; the etymology 
reduced nearly to Johnson's brevity; and cita¬ 
tions from classical English authors wctg re¬ 
placed with quotations from more modern, 
though often less careful writers. Hunter's 
Encyclopedic .Dictionary (187D-18SB) is a large 
work of nn encyclopedic nature, edited, and 
largely written, by Robert Hunter, a Scottish 
author. This work contains an ill-digested 
mass of material, and is chiefly valuable for its 

suggcstivciicsg. 

In 1804 appeared the first section, or part, of 
the Oxford English Dictionary, entitled A 
Nc w English Diction ary on Historical Prin - 
cipfdfj which nll-in-nll is the greatest dictionary 
over published in any language. This work, 
which is founded mainly on material gathered 
by the English Philological Society, has been 
edited by Sir James A. JI. Murray, assisted in 
tho later parts by Dr. Ilqnry Bradley i\nd by 
William A. Craigio. It ia almost purely philologi¬ 
cal and literary in character, giving exhaust¬ 
ive information ns to etymologies, and often 
as to pronunciations; the senses are minutely 
analyzed and treated according to their histori¬ 
cal development, with a multitude of citations 
dated and Teferred tD their sources by page, 
author, and hook title, 

Besides these general dictionaries, thorn are 
various special etymological or dialect diction¬ 
aries, of which Rev. W. W. fikeats's Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language (IS98) and 
Dr. Joseph Wright’s great Dialed Dictionary 
.(completed in 1905), arc too important to be 
passed over without mention. 

The dictionaries of Webster and preceding 
lexicographers were practically one-man com¬ 
pilations. Webster defined all tho terms in his 
dictionary himself, made or compiled the etymol¬ 
ogies, and indicated the pronunciations, with 
□nlv occasional assistance obtained from others 
and the help of tho few paid assistants who were 
little more than copyists. This was also true 
of preceding lexicographers. To-clay, no gen¬ 
eral dictionary worthy of any credence ia made 
in this way or by general revisers alone, 

The Dictionary as an Authority, — Much 
has been said and written about the credibility 


of the dictionary, and for and against accepting 
it as n final authority in disputed questions. 
The modem unabridged dictionary, made by a 
corps of trained editors and specialists, is nearly 
always correct so far as it goes, though it may 
likely enough fail to record all the facts about 
a particular question, Some mistakes are 
inevitable in any such work; but care and 
repeated verification liavo reduced the chance 
of error to a minimum. In matters of opinion, 
however, dictionaries may differ more or less, 
according to the light that the editor had in 
deciding the matter in question, or according to 
tho standard adapted by him in making his 
decision a, aa especially in pronunciation and 
spelling, Thus, if the dictionary gives a certain 
pronunciation for a word, ifc ia morally Certain 
that that pronunciation is used by a certain 
portion of the better educated people!' but 
whether this particular pronunciation is the 
best pronunciation ia a matter of opinion, 
depending upon what ia accepted aa the best 
usage. The same* is true of any particular 
spelling of a word that has more tlmii one spell¬ 
ing in good or reputable usage, In these 
matters, therefore, some one or more books 
must be chosen as the standard, or standards. 
But even in matters af opinion, the editor of a 
dictionary who is specially trained in his work 
and has at bis command special information is 
exceptionally qualified to decide intelligently 
and correctly. Therefore, where two different 
works in good standing give Lhc preference to 
different spellings, or to different pronuncia¬ 
tions, tho fact probably is that both these works 
record reputable usage. There ia, however, a 
decided convenience in accepting some one book 
as final authority either for clasg instruction or 
for one's own personal guidance. &'cc English 
Usage; Spelling. 

ThB School Use of Dictionaries. — With 
respect to tho large, or unabridged, dictionaries, 
the flame qualities that fit them for general use 
also fit them for school use. Such a dictionary, 
to bo the rnoab useful, should give in the most 
easily aces feasible manner whatever information 
about; words, or phrases, or names, thnt is 
needed by a person to use the word, phrase, or 
name correctly, or that ia needed by a reader or 
heurcr to Understand best the context in Which 
it occurs. The qualities of such a work are: 
accuracy, clearness, aptness, and fullness of 
information; and fullness of vocabulary. The 
most important of these qualifications, and the 
most difficult for any ana but a trained diction¬ 
ary worker to judge of, is accuracy. 

A large or unabridged dictionary niny be 
made by a corps of trained dictionary workers 
and specialists; or it may he made by liberal 
copying from works now in large part obsolete 
and often erroneous, such as the onrJy (1828 or 
1047) editions of Webster's dictionary, Ogilvic’s 
imperial Dictionary , or Hunter's Encyclopedic 
Dictionary mentioned above, both of which 
works hayo been liberally used, without credit. 
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in this way m the making of various diction¬ 
aries now on the market, Neither teachers nor 
boards of education ordinarily can make the 
examination that will detect this) and no quo 
can hare tin? universal information that will, 
without investigation, enable detection of inac¬ 
curacies and general out-of-datc-ncss which be- 
comc so Blaring when investigation has been 
made. A few up-to-date definitions and a 
colored plate here and there easily lend a de¬ 
ceptive appearance of thoroughness and ac¬ 
curacy, ft may safely be said, however, that 
any unabridged dictionary reliable as accurate 
must now be made by a corps of nicn trained 
in dictionary work, cooperating with a body of 
scientific specialists who define ar revise all the 
terms in their respective departments. Any 
unabridged dictionary, therefore^ ia without tho 
primary requisite of accuracy if its technical 
terms arc defined by general revigGrs rather than 
by specialists. If in any work all the terms in 
the several sciences have been revised by spe¬ 
cialists, it ia safe to assume that that fact will 
be stated, and the names of tho scientists given; 
and it is equally safe to assume that whan this 
is not done the work has been made by copying 
other, usually obsolete, publications, 

Clearness is essential in the typographical 
form as well as in the presentation of tho sub¬ 
ject matter. The typo impression should bo 
clear, and the symbols used easily intelligi¬ 
ble to tho average pupil, The typographical 
arrangement should do simple, so that tho pupil 
will know where to look Tor a torn, A feeling 
of imuertamtv as to whether a word or phraan 
will be found in one pheo or another is often 
sufficient to deter * child /ram looking up 
its meaning, though he should have done so to 
prepare ilia lesson properly, Tho form of 
statement in the definition should bo clear, 
and not involved, In this reapeefc verbiage, as 
well as distinct ion a not involving a material dif¬ 
ference in meaning, tend to confuse the Btudent. 

Encyclopedic information which is closely 
connected with the meaning cf a word is an 
advantage to tho more advanced, and often 
renders clear a definition which could not be 
briefly and dearly expressed without it. Many 
terms that are looked up have some special 
application or relation, the statement of which, 
though encyclopedic, la the main thing far which 
the dictionary is consulted. Such information, 
when not properly separated from the definition 
itself, may result in confusion. Under this 
head may bo included the kind of information 
ivci\ in synonyms, Such matter ennnot uaually 
c incorporated into the dcfinitiona; but it U 
one of the important functions of the larger, 
especially of the unabridged dictionaries, to 
furnish such information. 

Tho size of the vocabulary or number of 
terms defined in a dictionary ia of great impor¬ 
tance up to a certain limit, beyond which it, 
becomes a matter of relatively miner considera¬ 
tion. It is quite important that the large tlic^ 


blonary should contain nil of the words that are 
likely to bo looked for; and if it can bo made to 
inoludc more than these, go ns to meet practically 
every cull mtvdo upon \t, that ia a decided nd- 
vn.ntn.ge, if other essentials arc nob sacrificed, 
Tho one-volume dictionaries arc practically 
limited to their present size,, and further en¬ 
largement af the vocabulary is necessarily uc- 
compbailed by various methods of condensation 
in typography, definition, etc* 

Any teacher can satisfactorily determine tho 
(piDsfcions of clearness, aptness, and fullness of 
information, and of size of the vocabulary, by 
a word-for-ward comparison of one dictionary 
with another,^ In fact, such a method carried 
fur enough will determine, us well, the relative 
accuracy of two books, if tho differences noted 
are carefully investigated, 

Tho smaller dictionaries best suited for school 
use must dilTcr somewhat Train those best 
suited for general use, Tho small school dic¬ 
tionary must contain dcfinitiona that will bo 
bric[ enough to admit of the book's being kept 
within a certain size, limited by the matter of 
price, and yet must be plain and full enough 
to convoy tne general idea of the meaning of the 
terms defined to an immature pupil ignorant of 
their moaning. Definitions that would answer 
well enough for the pocket dictionary for general 
use often will not answer as well for the smaller 
school dictionaries, Etymologies also are of 
more importance in acme of Hie smaller school 
dictionaries than they would be in a dictionary 
of the same size for general use. Aside from 
thes& consideration a, tho same qualities are to 
be demanded as in the unabridged school 
diofcicnaries. The character q[ any small dic¬ 
tionary may bo readily determined by n careful 
ax animation and comparison with a trustworthy 
unabridged dictionary. 

The use to which a dictionary should be put 
in school depends largely upon live advancement 
of the pupil. Tho subject matters concern¬ 
ing which information is sought in the school 
dictionary aro: spelling, pronunciation, mean¬ 
ing, n.ntl etymology. The goal that should be 
aimed at is to have the child know with fair 
exactness the meaning of every word used in 
his lesson of the day, either in the book or in his 
own presentation of ib. For the primary grades 
this is, of course,' impossible. Every young 
child lma a general idea of the meaning of many 
wards widen he uses constantly, and yet he 
is unable accurately to state their meanings, 
To compel such a child look up every word 
used of which he could not tell tho meaning 
would delay his progress in study, nnd burden 
hid mind with a mays of definitions which ho 
will hotter acquire more slowly. Ileal defini- 
fciang of tlieso words would usually involve the 
uao of other words with senses unknown or 
uncertain to him, and the statement of ideas 
which he would be unable adequately to compre¬ 
hend, In tho primary grades, therefore, refer¬ 
ence to the dictionary must be mainly for in- 
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formation os to the epollingj or the pronuncia- him the acquisition of a knowledge of the mean- 
tion, of to get such a general sense of a word inga of words and namea, and of the relation of 
as is conveyed by a simple synonym or a brief those meanings to caoh obhei so ns to enable 
(though inadequate) definition. Tn other words, him beat to understand the e?iact and full signi li¬ 
the meanings of difficult words must be merely ounce of English literature, he has acquired an 
translated into simpler ideas. With the ad- invaluablo accomplishment. There are, how- 
vance in Btiuliea a dictionary with fuller and over, few pupils who will do this without ma- 
moro precise definitions is needed, The pupils tcrial aid and guidance by the teacher, 
vocabulary has grown bo that he ia able to j\ s, a, 

grasp a more accurate analysis of the scnso 

of a word or phrase. He is also beginning to DIDACTIC METHOD.—The method of 
Understand tho biob that Words grow or develop instruction, aa contrasted with the method of 

from other words. > Here some explanation development (g,u.). More partiddarly, that 

from the teacher will be of assistance- The method of moral education, which attempts 

literal etymologiftnl sense of a word may he to teach morality through direct ethical instruc- 

Biich as to throw light on the sense in which it is tion, as opposed to indirect and incidental 

used, or may be at lively interest as suggesting moral, training, The didaetia method lays its 
some character of the thing named, The main emphasis upon precept, principle, doe- 
pupil still further advanced, the high school trine, and rule, rather than on example, habit, 
boy or girl, ia learning from his books that man's etc. 

history ia not only along one, reaching hack into See Direct Methods of Teaching; In- 
antiquity, but that tho ideas and cub to ms and btrtjction; Moral Eoucation. 
doings qf our present day arts closely affected, 

indeed, often determined, by what previous DIDACTICS. — The Bcience or art of tcacli- 
racea have dene and been, In other words, he ing. In the seventeenth century, there was a 

is developing a sense of the meaning of history. general search, in philosophy, science, and cdu- 

Hcro the dictionary may he made a real help in oafciau, for some one single, coniprcliDiisivo 

furthering this development, wbioh is slow method which could be substituted for the em- 
cnough at best. Tile teacher may point out pirical variety of rule of thumb methods per- 
thab tlm English vocabulary is polyglot, record- petunted by tradition and custom. Largely 
ing tho influence upon the English people of tho through tho influence of Comemus (q.v.), tho 

races with whom they have coma into contact, term " didactics " was introduced to designate 

Then the etymology of a word becomes a tiling the one method as manifested in teaching. In 

of real intercab, not the technical etymological bhia country, the term 11 general method u 

ahangca that have taken place (though these has come into common use as a substitute far 

may, too, haye such interest), but the general the term " didactics/ 1 In Germany, where 

historical sense of the word. So the historical the terminology of pedagogical theory has been 

treatment becomes of importance, The fact highly elaborated, cspeciajly in the Herbartian 

that the language) has changed and developed school, the term Didaktik is employed to desig- 

along logical lines in the past may be made nato one division of the many fields into which 

plain by pointing to the history of the sense dc- pedagogy in general is subdivided, J. D. 
vulopmcnt of the words. Innumerable things See Method, General; Pedaoduy; Piiilos- 
of real interest present themselves. These ortiY of Education; Methods, Teaching. 

things will not be seen unaided, but a hint hero 

and a help there will arouse in most pupila an DIDEROT, DENIS,—Born at Langres, 
unfailing and lively interest ill the language France, in 1713, and died in 17S4. Educated 

which they use. Even the studies in which by the Jesuits, he became a bitter enemy of 

they are engaged consist largely in the learning Home and Catholicism, and led a vagabond 

or the meanings of wards, nnd the relations of kind of life, which was nob improved by his 

these meanings to each other, as in rhetoric, marriage (1743), In fact, his domestic life 

grammar, arithmetic, botany, chemistry, geol- was Irregular and unhappy. But, in apite of 

ogy, etc. The history and meanings of terms, all, Diderot lived a useful life, and made many 

then, is a stepping stone to the history and important contributions to philosophy and cdu- 

mcaning of the great movements of the human cation. His works reveal tho marvelous versa- 

race in time. till ty of his mind, consisting, aa they do, af trana- 

But it ia nob words alone of which the scholar lotions, stories, plays, essays, philosophical 

may learn the significance in the dictionary, criticism, and original compositions, A list of 

Historical events and characters get conven- his chief works is given below. Here must bo 

tional names i Berlin. Decree, Thirty Years' War, noticed those which were moro or less intimately 

Ecumenical Councils, Holy Roman Empire, related to education. The great monument 

Ausglcich, Whito Russians, Little Englanders, of his career wqb the Encyclo'pddic, ou Dictiu* 

etc. If the rf dictionary habit/ 1 when acquired nairsTaisonnA deasciences, des arts cl rfes infers, 

by a student, ilicnns only the satisfaction of Ms in twenty-eight volumes (1750-1772). Tliifl 

curiosity as to the meanings of this word or that, great work provoked the opposition of tho 

it is of but trivial importance, If it means to Roman Catholic Church, nnd was suppressed 
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in 1750, It dared la assume the principle of 
religious ta I oration and freedom of speculation, 
and argued that the principal concern o[ govern¬ 
ment was the welfare oT the common people. 
Many of his collaborators, including D'Alem¬ 
bert and Rousseau, deserted him when official 
support was withdrawn from the enterprise; 
hut Diderot continued its publication in a 
oknrl&stiiio inanncr^ writing thousands 0 / tlio 
artielcs himself. His chief contributions to the 
science of pedagogy wero two treatises, entitled 
The Systematic Refutation of the Beak of ffelnc- 
tins on Man (1773), and his Ftan of a Univer- 
&ily l written, in 1776, at the request of Catherine 
II of Russia. In those works Lhc following 
positions are maintained: (1) Instruction is 
necessary for all, should be compulsory, and 
therefore under the direction of the State. (2) 
The curriculum of secondary instruction (Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts) needs to be revised, useless studies 
dropped, and a better balanced system em¬ 
ployed. He severely criticized the traditional 
system in which (to quote lus own words) " not 
a word on natural history, not a word on real 
chemistry, very little on the movement and Fall 
of bodies, very few experiments still less of 
anatomy, and nothing of geography ” 13 heard. 
(3) Hb proposed the following reforms of these 
'' abuses.'] First, utility should be the measure 
of values in the subjects oT schooling. Second, 
the sciences arc to be preferred for purposes Df 
teaching, Of the eight divisions in the Faculty 
of Arts, the first five are devoted to mathomntics, 
mechanics, astronomy, physics, and chemistry, 
Grammar unci the ancient languages arc as¬ 
signed to the last three years. (4) Hia Plan of 
a Russian University included these further 
novelties: the division of the classes into several 
series of parallel courses, scientific and literary, 
religious, ethical and historical,msthetical. etc.; 
history should be taught, beginning with tho 
moat recent events and working backwards to 
antiquity; rending and rcsthetical culture must 
be earnestly studied because they are among 
tho most agreeable and necessary eloments of 
life. In addition to these propositions, it ia 
to the credit of Diderot that he was quo of the 
first tD suggest the possibility of teaching the 
blind through the sense of touch, See his Let¬ 
ter on the Blind , in which he showed the depend¬ 
ence of men's ideas on the five senses, and dem¬ 
onstrated the relativity of all knowledge. In 
the Letter an Deaf Mutes he nr gited that asstheti- 
cal study Was a valuable aid in promoting that 
variety of talent nnd adaptation in which all 
successful achievement cansicta. It is plain 
that these philosophical views reveal all the 
contradictions of the time struggling with each 
□tiler. Nevertheless,. they prepared tho Way 
for tho more systematic work of later thinkers. 
Diderot was not a dogmatist; his girt lay in bril¬ 
liant and somewhat annliow criticism. He was, 
as John Morloysayfl, " above all things interested 
in the life of man, not the abstract life of the 
race; in the relation of real and concrete motives 


in this or that special en.3e« JI Hence hia contribu¬ 
tions to the science of education lack the per¬ 
manence which they might otherwise have ac¬ 
quired. II. D. 

(For portrait, aeo opp. p. 307.) 
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DIESTEWEG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
WILHELM (1700-156G). — One or the foremost 
Gorman educators of tho nineteenth century; 
was born at Slogan, Westphalia^ and studied 
mathematic*, philosophy, and history at the 
universities of Her born and Tubingen. As a 
private tutor in Mannheim (1S11), lie at¬ 
tempted to a|iply Pestalozzi'a method of tench* 
ingmathematics. Later on (1813), na a teacher 
of the Frankfort model school (jl/irsfcrsc/nffc), 
lie was largely influenced by Dc Lnspde, Griiner, 
and other direct disciples of Fcstnlozzi. In 
lfllfi he took a position at tho Latin school in 
Elbcrfeld, where lie met Wiiberg (fir.v,), a 
highly inspiring teacher, from whom ho learned 
the secret of the So cm tic or heuristic method. 

It was largely Wilberg'fl example whicli in¬ 
duced him to devote his life to tho cause of ele¬ 
mentary education. In 1020 Diesterweg was 
appointed as a director of tlio newly established 
teachers' seminary at Mtirs in the Rhine prov¬ 
ince. At the head af this institution he passed 
twelve of the most active and fruitful years or 
ids life, Tho course of study which lie worked 
out for this school became a model fur all other 
Prussian training schools, and thus shaped the 
preparation oC Prussian fccaclicra for a quarter of 
a century, being then superseded by n much 
narrower nnd less enlightened course. In con¬ 
sequence of the reputation which he had earned 
in this position, Dieatenveg in 1035 was culled 
to fl larger field of activity by Jiis appointment 
as director of the new Dcrlm Teachers' Seminary 
( Ktiniff Itches Seminar filr Stadtschullehrer). In 
connection with tho seminary he established a 
practice school, nnd through this lie revolution¬ 
ized the methods in tlio berliri elementary 
schools, 

Dicstcrweg's activity, however^ was by no 
means confined to his own institution, or to the 
city in which it was established. He traveled 
all over the country, addressing teachers every¬ 
where, organized associations of teachers, and 
published a number of excellent textbooks 
which introduced new methods of teaching 
arithmetic, geometry, reading and l nil gun go, 
and other subjects, To disseminate his ideas 
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atill more widely, ho had established (in 1BS7) 
the Rhenish Journal of Education mid Instruc¬ 
tion (llhcinischc Blatter fii-r Brziehung und 
UnUrricht). For this paper, which he edited 
until hia death, he wrote many articles on the 
fundamental principles of education, on ape dial 
methods, and on the necessity of raising the 
intellectual, social, and economic status of the 
elementary school teacher. 

The cimlinal idea af his pedagogy was the 
principle of aolOactivity, ana he wag himself a 
brilliant exponent of it in practice, aa is known 
from the testimony of some of the teachers 
whom ho trained at Mtirs and in Berlin. He 
insisted on starting with clear sense perceptions, 
oil proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
and on elaborating general principles through 
the free mental activity oT the child, who was 
to be the center of instruction, rather than the 
teacher or the subject, He also strove to 
emancipate the school from the domination of 
the Church, advocating expert lay supervision 
and a free religious instruction, bused not on 
dogma, but on ethical principles. For this 
reason ho wan also opposed to clcrtaminationa] 
schools, which still aro the rule in most parts of 
Germany. It wag inevitable that Diosterweg'a 
fearlessness in fighting for these liberal ideas 
should bring him into conflict with the educa¬ 
tional authorities of the State, especially when, 
arter the accession of Frederick William IV in 
1840, the party which tried to restrict popular 
education to the minimum gained the ascend¬ 
ency. In 1B47 he was deposed from his office, 
although still left in the possession of his salary. 
Ilia enforced leisure he used for the further 
propagation of his educational ideas by word 
and pen. In 1B5B lie was elected a member of 
the Prussian legislature, where he untiringly 
worked for the freedom of the gcliool and [or the 
bottorment of the condition of the teacher. Ilia 
seventy-fifth birthday wag celcbratGcl with groat 
enthusiasm by teachers all over Germany; soon 
after ho died at hia home in Berlin, 

Dicatcrweg clearly recognized tile social func¬ 
tion of the school. Ilia ideal aim was the up¬ 
lifting of the masses of the people through a 
practical, moral, and religious education. The 
necessary means to this end was the creation of 
a real teaching profession therefore he became 
a teacher of teachers. He was a follower af 
Pcstalozzi, bub, unlike him, ho was a practical 
teacher of rare ability, and thus able to recluca 
Pcstalazzi’s theories to workable methods for the 
classroom. Hia work for Germ an education 
may well be compared with that of Horace 
Maim far American achools. Both were great 
educational agitators, and both hud at times to 
encounter the most bitter opposition, but while 
Mann's fame rests chiefly on his ability to or¬ 
ganize education and to rouso pub lie opinion 
in its support, most of Dies tor weg's work was of 
a strictly professional character and of direct 
influence on the teachers. The beat systematic 
exposition of liis ideas is found in hia Weg- 
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wiser /hr deutschc Lehrer ( Guide for German 
Teachers), published in 1834 in collaboration 
with a number of ether teachers, who wrote 
some of the parts on special methods. As the 
best application of his methodology, he himself 
considered his Populdre Hinmel&kunde (Popu¬ 
lar Astronomy ), Berlin, 1B41, 

For a complete bibliography of Dicstevweg's 
writings, see the edition of hia Rfieinische Ulmer 
by A. Chr. Jesaeu in Lindner's Ptldagogische 
Klassikev, Vol. VI, Vienna, 1870, fr, M. 

(See portrait, opp, p. 680.) 
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ICheitz, W, Diesicrufco urii die Lehrarhildu.no. (Wifc- 
Lonberg, 1800.) 

Richter, K. Dieatcriuco Hack scirim Leben imrf FTM-cri, 
(ViDiihn, 1000.) 

iSALLirt/HK, E. vow. Adolf Diesjerweg; Darstellung 
seines Lehena imri seiner Arbeil, uurf An&wnhl huj 
semen AVArfflea. (Ltmeonsatoii, 1B0D-100O.) In 
UiWicJ/ibA Piiduoogi&cher ICiassiher, Vol. XXXVT- 
XXXVIII. 

IViusn, E. Diestenueo unci die Ldirerhildung, (Berlin, 

lfioa.) 

DFET. — See Food; Nutrition; School 
Lunches. 

DIETETICS. — See Household Arts. 

DIFFERENCE TONES. — See. Combina¬ 
tion Tones. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS,—See Cal¬ 
culus, 

DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS. — 
In the course of animal evolution special organs 
have been set apaTt Tor the more complete per¬ 
formance of certain particular function a. Thus 
an organ has been sot apart for the reception of 
light stimulation. This organ, the eye, has 
been differentiated from the general surface of 
tha body, which is at all times somewhat sensi¬ 
tive to impressions produced by light. In the 
same Fashion the ear has been differentiated 
from the rest of the body ag the organ especially 
adapted to the reception of sound stimulations, 
Differentiation of organic functions ia advan¬ 
tageous, because it makes possible a higher de¬ 
gree of sensitivity and a higher degree of per¬ 
fection In each of the differentiated functions. 
There must, however, bo in connection with this 
differentiation some central organ which shall 
unifs' all of the different functions so that they 
abalL cooperate ia individual life. Differentia¬ 
tion of functions has taken placo during hho 
process or organic evolution, and is not carried 
further during individual development, Tim 
processes of individual development arc pro¬ 
cesses of organization and integration rather 
than processes of differentiation. C. H. J. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF STUDIES. — 
The process of classifying experience into its 
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characteristic aspects; the development of 
the child's knowledge so that it becomes mJim- 
feat to him as the various school subjects. 
Sometimes the differentiation, so far aa tho 
classification of the curriculum ia concerned 
ia temporary, ns in the ease of penmanship, 
which [ipponra with tho need to write in the first 
grade and disappears with approximate mastery 
in the fifth or sixth school year. Again tho dif¬ 
ferentiation is continuous, appearing whenever 
certain experiences are felt to be closely re¬ 
lated; and further differentiation follows a larger 
massing of knowledge and the ensuing ne¬ 
cessity far further sub classification. Thus, 
nature study, which is pursued in the lowest 
school years, is differentiated into geography 
and elementary science; later, science becomes 
the physical and biological sciences; and later 
still biological science becomes botany, zofilogy, 
etc. II. S. 

See ConnELATioNj CouiiBE of Study. 

DIFFUSION, — The undeveloped nervous 
system is made up of cells which are devoid of 
branches. The absence of branches makes it 
possible for energy to enter and escape from 
these cells in various directions. The result 
of this absence of definite paths within the nerv¬ 
ous tissues is that tho muscles of the body aro 
thrown into irregular and inharmonious con¬ 
traction by motor impulses coming in nil direc¬ 
tions from the undeveloped nerve cells. In 
like mnnncT the sensory impulses which enter 
into the undeveloped cells become confused and 
intermingled. The whole situation ia de¬ 
scribed hv the term l# di(Tusion. J ' As nerve cells 
develop definite branches, and as paths of trans¬ 
mission are organized through the nervous 
tissue, the organism becomes coordinated, (See 
Col) urn nation.) Combinations of sensory im¬ 
pulses become regular and precise. The transi¬ 
tion from diffusion to coordination ia admir¬ 
ably illustrated in the development of the writ¬ 
ing habit. At first movements are excessive, 
distributed over all the muscles of the body, 
inharmonious, often antagonistic, and utterly 
confused. As development goes forward, tho 
excessive movements disappear, the inhar¬ 
monious elements of finger and hand move¬ 
ment disappear, and diffusion gives place to 
regular, well-defined activities, The same 
formula, applies to sensory experiences. Let 
ono {*0 into a new complex experience. At first 
the impressions are entangled and confused. 
There is a mass of conHiclmg Sensations. In 
the course of time, if experience ia allowed to 
develop, these impressions are organized flo 
that each calls up ita appropriate activity and 
stands in ita proper relation to Ita fellow, Here, 
jigaii], diffusion gives pUce to order and or¬ 
ganization. 

The statement thus far assumes that the 
nervous system is at some time wholly unde¬ 
veloped. This is of course not true, Certain 
centers aro wholly undeveloped, but large areas 


of the nervous system oT all the higher animals 
arc developed through inheritance (see In- 
ETiNCTa )j consequently absolute diffusion never 
appears. Even the instincts, however, show a 
degree of diffusion in their first manifestations. 

See Cquudinatjon. C. II. J. 

RefBrenca : — 

Judd, C. II, Genetic PnucholoQy for Temihera, (Now 

York, iooa.) 

DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
SOCIETY FOR THE,—This society arose 
out of the suggestions of Lord Brougham ( 17 . v.), 
contained in his Practical Observations uyoji the 
Education of the People, for tho encouragement 
of good rending among the working classes, The 
aim of the Society, which was organized in 
1S25 through the efforts of Lord Brougham, was 
to publish good literature at ( a price which 
would bring ita volumes within the reach of 
workingmen, The first volume appeared in 
1827. 

See article on Brougham, 

RnfErnncB3: — 

UrmUDiiAU, Lord, Practical OLaeruaJiaes apon iho 

Education of the Pc epic* (London, 1B2E,) 

Edinburgh Review, June, 1B27. 

DIljG-ES, LEONARD, THE ELDER. — 
One af the leading mathematicians of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, who belongs to the gentle¬ 
men amateur flLudents of the subject. He was 
said to he the best M architect M of the age, ex¬ 
cellent at fortifications, and to have antici¬ 
pated tho invention of the telescope. He wrote: 
A ffcow^ricaf Practice named Pantomelria, rli- 
videdinta three books, Longimelna, Planimelria, 
and Slereomelrin, containing Rules m mifoldc 
for mensuration of all line s, superficies and 
sdides, 1571 (edited and finished by his son, 
Thomas Digges). In this book the theodolite 
ia Tor the first time described. Thomas Digges, 
his son, added to his father’s writings. Ilis own 
works (24 volumes in number) are noteworthy 
as the earliest books in which Spherical trigo¬ 
nometry is used in England, F. W* 

Reference : — 

Hall, "W. IV, IL. Itistoru of the Study of Mathematics 
cj( Cambridge. (London, 1680.) 

DIGIT. — Sec Numdehs, 

DIJON, UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded in 
1722 by tnc then Duke of Bourbon, and sanc¬ 
tioned by Papal bull in 1723. Only a law faculty 
was maintained. Financial support wns given 
by the faculty, and when tho university was 
suppressed in 1793 it was materially well estab¬ 
lished. A Jaiv school wns re-created in 1S04, and 
becnmft a facility in 1 BOS ; faculties of science 
and letters were established in 1810, aiul medi- 
ciuc was taught there from 1820. The uni¬ 
versity was created by the French University 
Act in 13D6. The faculties of law, science, lot- 
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tors, and a, preparatory school of medicine and 
pharmacy are maintained. In 1910 there were 
enrolled 1015 students, of whom 625 were in the 
Jaw faculty, 

Sec France, Education in. 

DILLINGEN, THE UNIVERSITY OF, BA¬ 
VARIA.—The first of the Catholic universities 
to bo established in the sixteenth century, hav¬ 
ing been founded by the Bishop of Augsburg in 
1540. For a time Dillingcn was the intellectual 
center of Catholic Germany, but gradually 
declined in importance, until it was linally dis¬ 
banded in 1S03. It has a direct descendant, 
however, in the Royal Bavarian Lyceum, or¬ 
ganized in 1804, which offers n four-year course 
in Catholic theology. There were 141 students 
in attendance in 1910. 

Rafe rBIlea ! — 

Bpedot Th. Qcachichlz rfer chmolioon Uawcmrttl 
Bimuffen, {Froiljurff, 1002.) 

DILWORTH, THOMAS. — An English 
textbook writer who wrote A New Guide to the 
English Tongue i about 1740, which held a high 
place in the schools, in which English was 
taught, for the next half century. The book in¬ 
cludes a spelling hook of " common and proper 
words 11 Horn one to six syllables, words same 
In sound and different in signification, a short 
grammar, a collection of sentences in prose and 
verse, divine, moral, and historical, together 
with some short fables; and forms of prayer 
for children. The whole is designed "for the 
use of schools in Great Britain, Ireland, and in 
the several English colonics and plantations 
abroad.'' It ia dedicated to the promoters of 
the charity schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by Dihvortb, dating from Wapping School. 
Juno 13, 1740. There is a list of names and 
schools or over 100 clergymen and schoolmasters 
Who declare that Dilworth's book is " the best 
of its kind that hath been made public,” It 
does not acorn improbable that Dilworth'g book 
was thus the widest circulated anti most remu- 
norafcivc English grammar of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. There arc rough cuts 
for the select fables. About 1743 Dilworth fol¬ 
lowed up his textbooks for English by The 
Schoolmaster's Assistant, being n Com.'peruliim 
of Arithmetic both Practical and Theoretical. 
This, he Bays on the title-page, is recommended 
by eminent mathematicians, f< to bo used in all 
Bchools.” It is dedicated to " the reverend 
and worthy schoolmasters in Great Britain 
and Ireland.” mid is designed "to tnko off” 
from them '* that heavy burden of writing out 
rules and questions which you have so long la¬ 
boured undor." Ho has followed the catechetical 
method of question and answer, "because chil¬ 
dren can better judge of the force of an answer 
than follow reason through a chain of conse¬ 
quences.” Dilworth includes an Essay an the 
Education of. Youth } in which he says that " a 
year's education in writing is, by many, thought 


enough for girls' education,” and this often 
delayed until eighteen or twenty years of age. 
and pleaded for girls to go to school as early and 
stay as long as boys. Over fifty schoolmasters, 
with names and schools given, recommend this 
book “ as the only one for the purpose ( arith¬ 
metic ]), that hath been mado public." Ap¬ 
parently Cocker's Arithmetic ( q.v .) waff no 
longer iu use. The rules and examples aro 
given, bub there is no rationalized theory of the 
processes. The multiplication table goes up 
to nine only. Dilworth also wrote textbooks 
on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes and the 
Young Book-keeper's Assistant. F. W, 

DINTER, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH (1760- 
1331), —A distinguished German clergyman 
and educator. Born at Damn, Saxony, and 
educated at the Ffh'fileusc/nde in Grimmn, he 
studied philosophy and theology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig, and then became pastor of a 
village nenr Eornu. His interest in eduention 
was so great that he took a number of poor but 
talented young men into his house to train them 
for teachers, not onl}' giving them free instruc¬ 
tion, but also boarding, lodging, and clothing 
them at his own expense. In 1707 he was ap¬ 
pointed principal of a newly established normal 
school at Dresden with which an elementary 
school was connected. On account of his 
health lie retired from Lhis position in 1007. and 
became again a country pastor, without, how¬ 
ever, giving up liia educational activity. In 
181 □ he was called to ICciiijgsljcrg as inspector 
oE the sahools of the province of Prussia, to 
which position was added the chair of Pastoral 
Theology and Marais in the university. Din ter 
was of great influence on the development or 
tho German elementary school, where he was 
one of the first to introduce the ideas of the 
philaiithropinists and of Pegtalozzi. His meth¬ 
ods of religious instruction were specially valu¬ 
able. Among his writings which have been 
edited by Wilhelm (43 vela., 1B40-1B52) the 
most important aro his tfc/m/fe/n'crljiTjeJ 
far Schoolmasters), a model of the Socratic 
method. Die uorzilglichalen Regeln der Ptlda- 
gogik (Chief Rules of Pedagogy)^ and his very in¬ 
teresting Autobiography. F. M. 

(See portrait, opp. p. 6B2.) 

DIOCESAN SYSTEM IN EDUCATION,— 

See Bishops' Schools; Canon Law in Educa¬ 
tion; Chuhch Schools, etc. 

DIONYSIUS. — Early Christian writer, born 
in Alexandria about 200 a.d. into a pagan 
family of wealth and rank. Early in life, after 
investigating various philosophies, he fell 
under Christum influences in tlm catechetical 
school (g.u.) of his native city, which line! at¬ 
tained its highest renown under the leadership 
of its greatest tcaohor, Origen (q.v.), whose mast 
eminent pupil he became. In 232 lm succeeded 
Origen as Director of the Alexandrian School, 
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filling this position with marked ability for 
sixteen years, and winning world-widu recog¬ 
nition as tlio foremost educator of his timo. So 
great was his infliionco that Athannailis (g.v.) 
described him as il the Teacher of the Church," 
Alexandria lmd succeeded Athens ns the chief 
center of learning and philosophy, and hacl be¬ 
come the battle ground of Christian thought. 
Its famous library and museum nLtrneLod schol¬ 
ars from all over the world, Its catechetical 
school, founded by Fantmnus (g-«-)i And modeled 
after the philosophical schools of Greece, had 
been built up by its great teachers, Clement 
(<j.v.) and Origan (q.v.), to a position of world¬ 
wide influence. They held that all truth is 
precious, whether gained from Christian or 
heathen sources, regarded all which had been 
well said by the Greek philosophers as given by 
divine revolution, and welcomed their aid in 
working out the great problems of religious 
thought. They wore the mantle of the phil¬ 
osopher and taught the systems of Greek phil¬ 
osophy to their clasaosj especially the Neo¬ 
platonic, which was dominant in their day, In 
opposition to the Alignstinian view of tho 
transcendence of Godj t|ioy insisted upon tho 
divino immanence, conceiving of Gad ns in¬ 
dwelling in the world as a spirit dwells in a body. 
They regarded all life us an education of tho soul, 
and considered culture closely related to 
faith, They emphasized the inherent worth of 
tho soul ns made in the imago or God. Fal¬ 
lowing these lines, Dionysius gave much atten¬ 
tion to tho condition of the soul after death, and 
taught tho existence of an intermediate state ns 
a school in which departed souls are prepared 
by an intellectual fire for the heavenly life, thus 
laying the foundation for the later ideas of 
purgatory, The Alexandrian School existed 
for tho purpose or instructing adults in all tho 
learning and litem turn of the past and in the 
doctrines and usages of Christianity, training 
clergy and teachers /or Lhoir work, and prepar¬ 
ing believers to meet the arguments of heathen 
controversialists. Instruction was chiefly cate¬ 
chetical, aoniowhftt after the Eocratic method, 
but was also given in tho farm of lectures, The 
aurriculum comprised all the elements of gen¬ 
eral culture, while the Bible and Christian doc¬ 
trine Were made bbo subject of close and accu¬ 
rate study, in both their theoretical and their 
practical bearings. From 247 to 2(35 Dionysius 
wns Bishop of Alexandria, then the greatest and 
most influential see in Christendom, filling this 
liigh position with such rare wisdom, modera¬ 
tion, and fidelity that he has ever sinco been 
known as 11 Dionysius the Great.” He took a 
prominent part in the settlement of all the con¬ 
troversies of his day. He wrote much, blit only 
a few fragments of his controversial works have 
been preserved, chiefly in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Euaebius, A translation of theso 
may be found in the Ai\tc-Niccnc Fathers, 
a W. R, 

aeo CrrnrsmN' Education - in the Early 


Church; also Cateciiumbnal Sanoon; Cate¬ 
chetical Schools. 

References: —- 

Eusebius, Kcdcsitulical History, containing fragments 
□f tlm works or Dionysius, 

FAiuun, F. W. Lives of tha f'athcra, (Now York. 
1907.) 

llnDEim, A., Aiul Donalusow, J. The Ai\tc-Nicc}ic 
Fathers. YqI. VL, (Now York, IttOO-lBUT.) 


DIOPHANTUS (DIOPHANTOS,sometimes 
spelled DIOPHANTES). — The leading alge¬ 
braist of the Greeks, Ho seems to have flour¬ 
ished about 250 tn 1300 a.d., at Alexandria, but 
these dates arc quite uncertain. We know of 
three works written by him: (1) thirteen books 
oil Arithmetic, (2) On Polygonal Numbers, (3) 
The Porisms, Of the arithmetic, only six 
books arc extant. It is possible that the trea¬ 
tise on polygonal numbers is one of the original 
thirteen books of the arithmetic. The Porisms, 
probably a collection of pro positions relating 
to the properties of numbers, 5a lost, The 
arithmetic relates almost entirely to indeter¬ 
minate equations af the second degree (Dio- 
p Imp tine equations), although the first book 
treats of determinate linear equations. Dio- 
pbantus uses symbols for the various powers 
■of the unknown quantity, the first degree being 
rapretfoni-ed by a symbol resembling the ac¬ 
cented filial sigma, the second power by B° 
(for Swazis, power), the third by & (fur 
ku/9os- ( cube), tho fourth by SB 0 , and so on. 
He used no symbol for addition or subtraction,, 
but used nil inverted truncated Jotter ^ for sub¬ 
traction, and occasionally i (for tiros, equal) for 
equality. We may therefore consider Dioplmn- 
tus aa the earliest writer who devoted a treatise 
entirely to algebra, ns one of thu first to use al¬ 
gebraic symbols, as the first to give serious atten¬ 
tion ta in determinate equations, aiul as the only 
conspicuous algebraist of the Greeks. 

D. E. S. 

RaTBrencB: — 

Heath, T, L, Liaphanlus of Alexfindrifi, (Cambridge, 
1910.) TUq best bibliography relating to Dio- 
plmntua. ami at tlio soma lime (.he host inuhorlLy 
upcm tha Iffa and works nf DiopImrUua. 

DIOPTRICS. —-That portion of geometrical 
optics (i/.y.) which treats of the refraction of 
light in or between different media. A certain 
study of dioptrics is valuable ng a preparative 
for a study of tho physiology or psychology of 
vision, According to the reduced eye of List¬ 
ing, the various roJrnctiYB media o/ tho oyo 
(cornea, aqueous humor, lens, vitreous humor, 
etc,) may, so far as their total converging effect 
is Gonoerned, be considered as equivalent to that 
of a single substnnee with a refractive index of 
1.35, and a single spherical surface of G.124B mm. 
radius. The distance between the nodal point 
of such a substance and its principal focua iB 15 
rnm. It ia equal to a convex lcna with a focal 
distance of 2 cm. R. P. A. 
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Reierances; — 

Sciiae^kh, E, A, Textboak of Physiology, Vol. II, po, 
10^0 II, (Edinburgh lSDtf-1000.) 

ITdwei.l, W. H. Amcr/cun Textbook of Pht/aialoQu. 
pp, 7-1Q IT. (Philadelphia, 1901,) 

DIPHTHERIA, — A disease of the throat. 

As shown by modern hygiene, it is a personal 
disease, and is usually spread by direct contact 
with another individual who carries the germs, 
The disease is caused by the diphtheria bacillus. 
This was'discovered microscopically by IClcba, 
and isolated and proved to be the cause of the 
disease by Lttfflor. Hence it is called the 
Rieba-Lu filer bacillus, The incubation period 
is from two to seven clays, usually from two to 
four days. Infcfctiousncaa continues as long as 
the Itlebs-Lofflev lmcillua remains in. the throat 
or nose, usually from ten to twenty-one days, 
although sometimes very much longer, The 
period of isolation for mild cnees is perhaps ton 
days, for severe cases twenty-sight days, and 
the period of isolation for other members of the 
family who wore removed immediately from 
contact with the patient is, in New York City, 
four days. The symptoms of a severe case 
arc headache, fevcT, general depression of vital¬ 
ity; and a grayish-white membrane is likely to 
he formed on the tonsils or pharynx. In many 
cases, however, the .symptoms are very slight, 
and the presence of a serious illness may not he 
suspected. _ Before the discovery of tho IClcbg- 
Lflfflcr bacillus as the cause of the trouble, the 
disease was sometimes not carefully differen¬ 
tiated from croup. Probably most eases of so- 
called membranous croup were cages of diph¬ 
theria, 

Tho most important remedy and moans of 
prevention is the subcutaneous injection oF tho 
blaad scrum fra/n an nniiiuij rendered artificially 
immune from the poison of diphtheria. This 
i$ the so-called antitoxin of diphtheria, and wag 
discovered in 1BH4 by Behring, a pupil of ICoch. 
Since tho use of tho antitoxin has become gen¬ 
eral j the mortality from diphtheria hns de¬ 
creased remarkably, In Boston the average 
ratio of mortality from 1876 to 15D4, before the 
use of the antitoxin, was 14.25 per 10,000 of tho 
population, The average ratio since tlm uhq 
of the antitoxin, from 1895 to 1009 inclusive, hag 
been only 5.17. The decrease in mortality is 
well illustrated by tho statistics gathered by 
Dr. McCollom at the Boston City Hospital, 

In the school, diphtheria is a most serious 
disease, and very difficult to manage. The 
disease may be spread by means of common 
drinking cups, exchange of elates, pencils, or 
other utensils, and perhaps by tho duet of the 
schoolroom; but all these methods arc appar¬ 
ently insignificant aa compared with the spread 
by direct contact with another person who 
carries the disease. Frequently a child who is 
apparently well may harbor the Klebs-Lofller 
bacilli in its throat, nose, or naso-phnrynx, and 
tlm chief danger ia likely to come from such 
cases. There are many slight oases of tho 
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disease which return to school in an infectious 
condition, or perhaps continue at school all 
the time. The lUebs-Lofller bacillus may 
remain in the throat or nose of the patient who 
has had the disease for a long period after 
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Per of Miirfnlity of Diphtheria at flit Boston 
CJUy Hoapilul proper, mid at tho South Deiinrlment, 
from Jfih'tt it) 1D0D, inclusive. ForCenL nf Mortality of 
I ULu ballons far the Same Tims. Pram 18B8 Lo IfllM, \\a 
A 11 liLanin. From ItiUG to MOD, AnLiloxin. 

Diphtheria =-Intubation = —.—- 

recovery, gometimea for several months; and 
two cases have been reported where utter a 
year, the bacillus was found. 

The disease is more common in cold and 
temp era to climates, and occurs more fre¬ 
quently in the autumn and early winter. The 
studies of Dr, McCoJlam, in Boston, show that 
the disease is much more frequent during the 
months of the school year than during the 
vacation months, As regards age incidence, 
extended investigations by Sir Shirley Murphy, 
based upon 1003 cases, indicate that the 
maximum incidence is at the ago of four, In 
the London investigation it was found that 
diphtheria does not tend to spread in classes 
under the age of four or over the age of seven. 
Tho greatest danger of school spread appeared 
to be in classes where the children were be¬ 
tween their fourth and seventh birthdays. 
Infanta have a relative immunity against the 
disease, and the blood of older children and 
adults is supposed to contain an appreciable 
quantity of antitoxin. Tho groat susceptibility 
between the ages of four and seven, it 1ms been 
suggested, is clue to tho fact that children at 
birth have a certain immunity acquired from 
tho mother, blit this has disappeared by tho 
ago dT three or four; and then, after seven, there 
is a relative acquired immunity, 

Thore arc many survivals of old ideas in 
regard to the treatment of diphtheria. It ia 
usually supposed that it is always n severe 
disease, and hence the great danger that cornea 
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from "camera" ia ignored, Children arc 
often permitted to return after nn attack of 
diphtheria while aUll currying the germa of the 
disease, Especially other well children who have 
came in contact with cases of diphtheria arc 
likely to bo ignored, although carrying the dis¬ 
ease. School closure is often resorted to, and the 
children allowed to return to tho school after 
n Tew weeks without any examination to prove 
that they are free from the disease; and great 
faith is placed in disinfection as a means of 
protection. This, without hncterialogioal 
examination, is of no avail, We disinfeat the 
rooms and the furniture, but the disease germs 
ru'c in the noses and throats of the children. 
Disinfection hy means of sulphur is described 
by Dr ICorrus " a procedure only to bo classed 
with fcticliistic incantations and medieval 
exorcisms,'' School closure ns a means of 
checking diphtheria ia likely to have but little 
influence; with competent medical inspection 
it seems better ordinarily to have the schools 
continued, because in this way the disease 
can be better controlled than when' the chil¬ 
dren arc on the .streets and at homo. Dr. Kerr 
in a recent report writes: “ lfc lms been shown 
that school closure ought seldom ar never to 
be necessary in elementary schools owing to the 
prevalence of diphtheria. With modern tech¬ 
nique it ia possible to disc ever those who are 
spreading the disease, and to obtain tlmir 
exclusion. The objections to school closure 
arc that the 1 carriers J are not discovered ami 
isolated, and that there is nob the least guar¬ 
antee that, nt the end of the period of closure, 
the children who are the cause of the spread of 
the disease will he innocuous, The closing of 
schools for diphtheria should be looked upon 
as n confession of impotence and defeat." 

Frequently a number of bacilli morphologi¬ 
cally Bimilar to the diphthoria bacillus are 
found in the throats of children, but according 
to recent investigations these arc nanvirulent, 
although they may, under certain conditions, 
cause sore throat, It was noted in the London 
investigations, that there ia a certain relation¬ 
ship between the two organisms, and where 
diphtheria ifl most prevalent, the pseudo-diph¬ 
theria bacilli arc found in greater abundance. 
The pseudo-diphtheria bacillus is probably, Dr. 
Km concludes, totally distinct from the diph¬ 
theria bacillus, hub nn organism of the same 
group affected by the same conditions and 
spreading in the same way from child to child. 
Although the morphological character of the 
biicilJua is not identical with that of the IClobs- 
LflIIlcr bacillus, it is difficult to differentiate 
between them. 

Very important and significant studies of 
diphtheria among school children have been 
made in London under the direction of Dr, 
Kerr, the medical officer. The method is as 
follows: f< Diphtheria returns arc kept under 
continuous observation, and on any suspicion 
□f school influence showing itself, my assistant 
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visits the school, and nil children giving any 
sign of ill health, such ns aural or nasal dis¬ 
charge. enlarged glands, undue pallor, or a his¬ 
tory of recent absence, have n small portion D f 
mucus removed from, throat or nose by a 
sterilized platinum wire, and placed an the 
surface of a tube with sterile blood serum. 
This is then cultivated in an incubator nt 
9B D F. for fifteen to eighteen hours. The 
oultUTcs ora then examined microscopically 
and any showing suspicious forma are then 
stained with Ncissor's stain, Except in very 
rare cases this ia deemed Sufficient, Only 
cases showing Klcbs-Ltifller bacilli arc counted 
as diphtheria; tlm pseudo-bacilli we neglect," 
(Report oj the Education Committee, London, 
March, .1005, p, 25.) The carriers arc then 
quarantined, Far the year 1909 it ig reported 
tlmt 11 in every instance in which carriers were 
detected und excluded from the school thovo was 
a prompt cessation of eases of diphtheria," 

The significant facta in regard to diphtheria 
are briefly as follows. The disease is usually 
spread by direct personal contact. The par¬ 
sons who arc ncutely ill with diphtheria arc 
not the serious sources of contagion; for they 
arc isolated. The most serious sources of con¬ 
tagion nro the following: First, tlio perfectly 
healthy child who hna como in contact with the 
disease and Carries the germs. Second, children 
who arc Buttering from mild forms of the diaecisc, 
not perhaps suspected by parents and tenchora. 
Third, children who have had the disease, but 
have returned to school while still carrying the 
IClcbs-Lbffier bacillus, Daily medical inspec¬ 
tion and school nurses to follow up cases in 
the home are imperatively necessary. And 
i b is important that teachers should cooperate 
intelligently with modi cal officers in detecting 
oases of diphtheria. Any children that have 
sore throat, even of slight character, or irritating 
nasal (liadi tu-go should be reported to the school 
physician, The only safe method of procedure 
aeems to be the following. As soon ns a cage 
breaks out in a school, bacteriological tests of 
all the children should be made, in order to 
detect Huy possible u carriers." In case diph¬ 
theria lias occurred in a household, all cliihi rcn 
in the family should be examined bactcrio- 
logicaUy beforo being permitted to rctinter tho 
school. Children who have bird the disease 
should no t be permitted to return to school until 
a number of negative cultures has shown that 
tho disease is no longer carried. The problem 
of dealing with diphtheria in the school is n 
very di/Iiculfc one, because the only sure way 
seems to be the exclusion of all children who 
are ff Carriers," But this js likely to be 
strongly objected to by parents, who see no 
reason why children who are well should ho 
excluded from the sohool, The loss or time 
from school work, however, and the Serious 
character of the disease, and the satisfactory 
results likely to coma from thorough-going 
investigation and rigorous exclusion of all cased 
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showing a positive culture, seem thoroughly to 
justify such drastic measures, and teachers 
end the community should bo educated to the 
need of a scientiliD method of handling the 
disease, W. H. B. 

SCO CONTAOIOUK DISEASES. 
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DIPLOMA, —Literally, a folded paper 
(Greek $(n\infw). Originally this consisted of 
two wax-smeared tablets, closed, and sealed, 
and conveyed a governmental license, recom¬ 
mend aLI dii ; or passport. Soon the term cnine 
to be applmd to all public or legal documents. 
At present, a diploma is a document conXerred 
by a college, university, ar learned or profes¬ 
sional body to denote that the bolder is entitled 
to some degree or privilege, for example, to 
practice law or medicine or pharmacy. Fre¬ 
quently a diploma is conferred by institutions 
which have not the power to grant degrees rh 
evidence that the holder has attained a certain 
standard of efficiency in a study or course of 
studies. 

See Degrees; College, American; Univeii- 
jsiti&s; etc. 

DIRECT HEATING, — See Heating and 
Ventilation op School Buildings, 

DIRECT METHODS OF TEACHING.— 
In the teaching of clesirablo facts, judgments, 
applications, etc., tlm teacher may have two 
distinct methods of bringing thorn into the 
possession of tho pupil* (1) they may be 
directly given to the pupil, Or (2) tile pupil may 
bo placed in a situation that will stimulate him 
to acquire the facts for himself. The first is 
called a direct method of teaching, or method of 
instruction; the second is called an indirect 
method of teaching, ora method of development. 
Such a cl uss iff cation is made from the standpoint 
aT the teacher's activity. From the point of 
view of the learning process of the child, tho 
indirect method of teaching is a direct method 
of learning, since he gains the fact through his 
awn direct experience; and the direct method 
of teaching is an indirect method of learning, 
as the child gets tile fact not by direct contact, 
but indirectly through the experience and knowl¬ 


edge of others. The tendency of the past has 
been in the direction of an overuse of direct 
methods of teaching, just as certain present 
reform tendencies Lend to the overuse of in¬ 
direct or developmental methods, The meth¬ 
ods arc aupploinontal rather than competitive. 
Efficiency would acorn to demand a large 
use of indirect methods of teaching; but 
economy of time aud energy, and the neces¬ 
sity far acquiring facts that tho child cannot 
well experience at school, compel the use of the 
more direct method of instruction. Generally 
speaking, the indirect method is of greatest 
use with young children, in tho beginning of 
new subjects, in making generalizations from 
conercto facts; while the direct method of 
instruction is most useful with mature pupils, 
in familiar subjects, and particularly in the 
domain of physical and moral welfare whero 
the clanger of mistake is serious. 

Tho natural sciences lend themselves rather 
more readily to the method of development 
than do the normative studies. Nature study, 
arithmetic, and geography, favor the use of the 
indirect method of teaching, and history, 
civics, literature, morals, and the other hu¬ 
manities, lay increased emphasis on the neces¬ 
sity of authoritative instruction, H. S. 

Sec Developmental Methods; Didactic 
Metiiod; Instruction. 

DIRECTORS, SCHOOL. — A term prncfci- 
cnlly synonymous with School Trustees, when 
the district or rural school is mount (sec Dis¬ 
trict Boards or Trustees); or to City Boards 
of Education (q.v ,), when referring to city 
schools. The term Board of School Directors 
is sometimes used in place of the more common 
terms, as for example the Boards of School 
Dir do Lara for the school townships of Iowa; the 
single School Director for Llie rural school dis¬ 
tricts oT Indiana and Ohio; anti the Boards of 
School Directors for the cities of Milwaukee 
and Now Orleans. When applied to the man¬ 
aging boards of institutions, the term is synony¬ 
mous with 13 oar da of Governors, Boards of 
Regents, or Boards of Trustees. E, P. C, 

Sec Boards of Governors. 

DISAGREEABLE NESS. — This term has 
come into common use for all emotional and 
affective experiences which arc apposed to 
pleasure. The necessity of distinguishing be¬ 
tween pain nnd disagreeablcness arises out of 
the fact that pain is a definite form of organic 
.sensation. There nro special organs for tho 
reception of pain stimulations, and pain is to be 
classified as n sensation with pressure and cold 
and heat rather than with the feelings. The 
popular contrast between pleasure and pain 
involves, therefore, a certain confusion in 
psychological descriptions, Agreeablencgg and 
disagrceablcncsH, or pleasure and disngrccablc- 
ncss, constitute tho more exact contrast in 
descriptive terminology. 
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Scg Feelings; Hedonism; Pain and 
Pleasujie. 

DISCIPLINARY CLASSES. — As the clngg 
Byatum of organization in Lhc elementary achool 
bccomea perfect, and compulsory attendance 
forces all children into the schools, numerous 
hinladjaated individuals appear. Some of these 
are jiiLeUecfciJfl] nnshls; soi/id have, through 
sickness nr absence, lest touch with the school; 
and others present difficulties from the stand¬ 
point of discipline. A variety of special or un¬ 
graded schools have been organized, into which 
the above individuals may he fitted. Only 
occasionally have special schools been set apart 
for children o[ a disorderly or semi-incorrigible 
disposition. These may be dealt with in dis¬ 
ciplinary cLifiscg, whose educational vjiJiid con¬ 
sists in their segregating for special treatment, 
and under teachers specially qualified to deal 
with them, pupils who arc not ordinarily reached 
by the treatment or the regularly organized 
classes, On the other hand, they are supposed 
to contribute much to the efficiency of the reg¬ 
ular class, through having withdrawn from this 
a small percentage of pupils who impose fin ex¬ 
traordinary task upon the teacher. There con 
be no cloubt that special teachers can be found 
who can effectively handle them, and that blio 
educational treatment may be very much bet¬ 
ter adapted to their needs, But the moral effect 
of segregating a considerable number of chil¬ 
dren from the uplifting influence of their fellowa 
is questioned. Disciplinary classes sometimes 
fall into disfavor in tl\e caminiUuty, and it may 
be discovered that the harmful social effects re¬ 
sulting from segration may outweigh the edu¬ 
cational values found in other connections, 
Theao classes have been organized, at least 
exp crim on tally, in nearly all large American 
cities. 

See GnADiNQ and Phqmdtion; School 
Management; Interest; Retahdation; Spe¬ 
cial Classes; Tiiuant Schools, 

DISCIPLINARY LESSON, — Seo Lesson. 

DISCIPLINE, — The training that results 
in pow^r, fikill, or efficiency in any direction, 
It is .acune times used in a sense buoad enough to 
cover the whole educative process, so far as that 
takes tho form of systematic training. AVhen 
mental faculties were recognized as innate, 
discipline often meant the series of practices 
through which these supposed innate powers 
were sharpened and perfected, (Bee Formal 
Discipline.) Since training of natural im¬ 
pulses and reactive tendencies involves some 
transformation of nntjye powers through 
attachment fcn ends which they are not spon¬ 
taneously pursued, the term fl clisciplinc Pl often 
carries with it a connotation of subduing or 
restraining natural inclination, and hence of a 
more or less painful constraint supplied from 
without, In this senso, the doctrine of disci¬ 


pline is opposed to the doctrine of interest (g.u.) 
and freedom. In a more adenunte view, this 
phage of inhibition ia seen to be the negative 
anti temporary aspect of a constructive mul 
positive process — the gain or power and effi¬ 
ciency (practical freedom) that ensues from 
training, There is, however, a regrettable 
tendency in education to make discipline in its 
negative sense an end in iiaeJf, instead of recog¬ 
nizing that there is genuine discipline only 
as there is gain in self-control ami seir-com- 
maiid. In its narrowest pedagogical sense 
discipline moans the system of rewards nilJ 
punishments by which pupils nro rendered 
amenable to the teacher's [uithority. J. D. 

See AdilitYj Geneiul AND Si-ecialj 
Fqumal Discipline; School Management. 

DISCIPLINE, FORMAL, — See Foiimal 
Discipline. 

DISCIPLINE, METHODS OF, — Sec 

School Management. 

DISCIPLINE, SCHOOL. — See School 
Management, 

DISCORD,—A ritsflonjuit combination of 
tones; the absence dT lmrmony. Discord 
produces a craving for resolution into some¬ 
thing more restrul, satisfying, and final, Tho 
resolution consists in movement toward com- 
binntiona of consonant tones, C. E, S» 

See Ciioiid; Consonance, 

DISCOVERY, METHOD OF. — A term 
occasionally used for inductive methods of 
touching, where the child manipulates his own 
objects or conducts his own experiments, 
Sometimes used as a term for the laboratory 
method af teaching through individual experi¬ 
mentation. 

See Extehiment, TEAcniNa dy; Inductive 
Method; LAnanAToiiY Method. 

DISCRIMINATION. — In general, this 
term refers to tho ability to hold apart in con¬ 
sciousness two or more elements of experience, 
Certain types of such ability depend upon the 
structure and development of organa of sense 
(see Auditory Dischuhnation; Visual Dih- 
chimination). In other cases, discrimination 
depends upon high forms or nervous and mental 
ability. 

DISEASES OF DEVELOPMENT. — flee 
Adolescence, Hygiene of; Mohdidity. 

DISEASES QF TEACHERS. — See Teach¬ 
ers, Health of. 

DISEASES OF THE SENSE ORGANS.— 
See Eau, Hygiene or; Eye, Hygiene of; 
Nose, Hygiene df; Mormdity, 

DISEASES, PERIOD OF INCUBATION 

OF. — See Contagious Diseases. 
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DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOL BUILD- upon it wholly. However, if penetration ia 
INGS. — In the first place, a clear distinction desired, it can be obtained by using formuldc- 
bebween a deodorant and a disinfectant ia hydo mixed with the vapor of carbolic acid, 
necessary. Dcodorization ia the mere neutral- In this way tlm tendency to polymerization ia 
ization of offensive odors. Disinfection is, on entirely destroyed. Dr. W. B. McLaughlin 
the other hand, the process by which pathogenic (Scientific American, S. No. 1700, Sept, 12, 
germs and infectious material arc destroyed, or 1903) says, M The mixture which results in the 
arc rendered inert, boat effects ia 75 per cent of a 40 per cent sofu- 

Natural Disinfection, — Nature has gm- tion af formaldehyde and 25 per Cent of car- 
tuitously provided a disinfectant of the first or- bolic acid — 8 ounces of the mixture to 1000 
der,— direct sunlight is the mast economical and cubic feet of air space. 1 " For the floors, door-' 
practical of all germicides. Schoolrooms which knobs, handrails, etc., a 40 per cent solution of 
arc kept thoroughly clean and receive a thor- formaldehyde can be used, In the case of 
ough sunning each day arc not likely to need floors, clean sawdust saturated with this snlu- 
mucli further attention in the way of disinfec- tion should be spread over them. This should 
tion. Cleanliness and sunshine arc worth more be swept out before the sawdust becomes dry. 
than ail artificial germicides that can be applied This clone once every eight weeks will, in 
to schoolrooms, save in special emergencies, general, keep the floors in safe condition. This 

Artificial Disinfection. — 1. Sulphur Dm- method ia extensively used in Boston nt present. 

idc. —Tins powerful disinfectant has a lim- 3, Bichloride of Mercury, •—Great care 
ltcd use on account of its lack of ponetm- should be exercised in keeping this poisonous 
tion. When moisture is present, it is very drug in the school building. It is often mis- 
active in surface disinfection, which is often taken, on account of its colorlossnesa, for 
needed in those schoolrooms receiving little or something harmlesa. It should be colored 
no sunshine. Ifc is easily applied, and the for identification. It can be bought in tablets 
process by which it is generated is a simple one. already colored, each tablet containing n. given 
The room should be tightly closed. A metallic amount, and from these it is easy to make the 
pan or bucket, which can be heated, is partly proper solution, lb can be used in tile school- 
filled with water and placed in the center of room for disinfecting the furniture, floors, and 
the room. Half immerse a vosseL in this water parts of the clothing. For these purposes a 
by placing it on some incombustible substance, 1:1000 solution is sufficient. It must not be 
such aa a brick. This Inst vessel is for the brought ip contact with metals, for it destroys 
sulphur. Heat the water until it boils, and them. An excess of albuminous substances in- 
then sot fire to the sulphur. The necessary terferca with its action^ and for this reason it 
sulphur dioxide will result. Sulphur dioxldu ia not effective iu disinfecting excreta, 
should not he liberated in a room whero there For latrines the following will bo found gIToc- 
ia tinted or gilt paper, and all colored maps tivo: (1) chloride of lime — four ounces to the 
oharIs, etc., should be removed, because it will gallon. (2) carbolic acid—5 per cent solu- 
discolor them, tion. (3) ctuislic lime —one part hydrate of 

2. Formaldehyde. — Perhaps the most lime to eight parts water. (4) mercuric 
powerful or all the gaseous disinfectants new bichloride— 1:1000. The foregoing disinfcc- 
known is formaldehyde. This material and tants arc those which arc most generally used, 
the methods of applying it are inexpensive, and those which aro usually recommended by 

The methods of using this disinfectant recom- the highest authorities. They will usually 

mended by physicians and boards oT health, be found effective. However, in case that 
which are practicable in schoolroom disinfec- these cannot be obtained, the following may be 
tion, are as follows, (a) The permanganate used: (1) For floors, Cretosal—a teacupful 

method, i.c, forming formaldehyde gng by to a gallon of warm water. This should be 

mixing 900 cc. of a 40 per cent solution of applied before sweeping. (2) For wooden lmnd- 
fonmklcliydo with 150 grams of potassium rails and desks, — a solution of chloride of 
permanganate for each 1000 cubic feet of flir JJme— (teacupful to a gallon of water). La- 
spneo Lq be disinfected. The atmosphere of trines should be flushed frequently, and disin- 

the room should be warm, and the room tightly footed with a solution of crotosol of the above 

closed. This method can easily be applied in strength. In case any article belonging to a 
cities, where the necessary chemicals can readily child afflicted with an infectious disease cannot 
bo obtained, An ordinary pan can be used in be disinfected, it should be burned without 
which to place the materials, and the rcao- delay. F. D. D, 

tion which follows will Tree the gas, (5) The See Cleanliness op Sciioolhooai. 

Stewart method, which consists in thoroughly 

spraying the walla, floors, furniture, etc., with DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
a 20 per cent solution of formaldehyde. This DREN. — The need oT personal disinfection in 

ia a very effective method, bub ia more trouble- the schoolroom ia much obviated by the free uso 

some to apply. In the first of these methods, of pure water, clean towels, and soap. Parents 
penetration is not claimed, and ill the latter it should be urged to send their children to school 
is not sufficiently proved so tlmt wc may rely in a clean condition, aa this greatly simplifies 
vol, ii— z 337 
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the problems of school hygiene. In case they 
neglect to do this, we must resort to other 
methods in order to insure the health of the 
children. 

Personal Disinfection,— (a) The Hands.— 
Bichloride of mercury in a 1:1000 solution may 
be used, This can be purchased in tablet 
form, which is so prepared that it 5s easy to 
make correct proportion, A 2 per cent solu¬ 
tion of carbolic acid is also effective, The 
presence or albuminous or organic substances 
does not interfere with its action, Biniodid 
of mercury in a 1;2000 solution is good, and 
does not injure the skin. (6) Sore Eyes, -—■ Tho 
disease popularly known as saro eyes is of 
bacterial origin, and is contracted through the 
agency or flies, by handling doorknobs and 
books, and by using towels which are for fcha 
public. Children ao affected should Hot be 
allowed to attend school, because it is a highly 
contagious disease. A 40 tier cent solution of 
formaldehyde is good for disinfecting doorknobs, 
books, and towels which have been infected 
with these germs, (c) Eitccnl Secrctionn. — In 
cases of incipient infectious diseases such as 
diphthcriaj whooping-cough, etc., the buccal 
secretions often carry goring. The mouths of 
those so affected should be washed with a suit¬ 
able disinfectant, which can be obtained at any 
drug starB- These accretions, whon expecto¬ 
rated or ejected by any other means, from tho 
mouth, should bo subjected to a 1:500 solution 
of formaledhydc, F. B. D. 

Scg Clothing of School Children. 

DISJUNCTIVE, — See Judgment. 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS, — Seo 
Teachers, Tenuiie of. 

DISOBEDIENCE,— Sea School Manage¬ 
ment. 

DISORDER,— See School Management. 

DISPOSITION. —Any factor, physiological 
or psychical, which is capable of influencing new 
DNpcricnccs. A disposition may be the result 
of innate tendencies or of previous cxperiancja 
of the individual. One of the conditions of 
nlcntal development is that every experience 
hns its influence upon determining the nature of 
subsequent experience. Every brain process 
ia dependent not only upon the present excita¬ 
tion, but upon former excitations which have 
left a trace upon tho nervous structure, These 
traces arc physiological dispositions. Psychical 
dispositions may be operative without any 
explicit awareness of their presence, which is 
revealed only by scientific analysis, E, H, C. 

See Character.; Condensation qf Expe¬ 
rience. 
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DISPUTATION, — For an account of dispu¬ 
tation in the secondary or lower schools, see 
Dedating in the Schools; for an account of 
disputation or the method of university work, 
see Universities ; for an Account of the method 
and logical aspect of disputation/ see Scholas¬ 
ticism. 

DISSENTERS IN EDUCATION. —In 
reviewing the course of educational history in 
England, there is marked, in all ages, a certain 
educational cleavage originating in religious 
differences and producing an educational 
dualism which, on the whole, is characteristic of 
the race and has been beneficial in its effect, 
since ib supplied and still supplies Uvo sources 
of energy which have always reacted on and 
stimulated each other. The liiat'ory of dissent 
in education is obscure until about the four¬ 
teenth century, although indications point to 
its existence in the Roman-Dritish^ period in 
the period of the survival of British Chris¬ 
tianity, and particularly in Wales Tram very 
early times, (See IIaddon, A. W., and Srunna, 
W., Cometh and Ecclesiastical Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland Vol. I, 
pp. 153, 2BD, 2DB, 3G1, 4Q4.) 

The first signs of dissent arc the appearance 
of schoolmasters establishing schools without 
the episcopal license to teach. That there was 
some religious meaning in tho refusal to grant 
nncl tho refusal to receive an episcopal license 
none can doubt. As early ns 1170, Pope Alex¬ 
ander III had provided, with respect to both 
the Galilean and the English Church r that no 
money should be demanded f or a license to 
teach, Gven if there were a custom to that 
effect. This great educational t Pope wrote 
very sternly to Henry dp Bloie, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, upon this subject, and in a gcnoml 
council held at Westminster in the year 1200, 
a canon to the same effect was passed. Yet a 
century later (1304) at Beverley and Kelk in 
Yorkshire (ace Mr. A. F. Leach's il/emor/ofs of 
Beverley Minslei\ pp. li-lxv, 42, 4S, 53, 102, 
114, 10D, 203) a desperate attempt was made 
to teach school u to the prejudice of the liberty 
of our church " in the teeth of the ecclesiastical 
courts and to get the common law courts to 
support the unlicensed teachers- If this hap¬ 
pened at Beverley, it must have happened else¬ 
where; and it is known, in fact, that again, 
a centmy later at Gloucester (as recorded 
ill the famous Gloucester Grammar tfcfloof 
Case; 1400, Year Book 11 Hen. IV, p. 47; 
text reprinted in Slate Intervention in Eng¬ 
lish Education. Appendix 1), the common 
law courts refused to assist tho Church in 
suppressing unlicensed nmatcra. Meantime, 
the Lai lard movement had taken hold of the 
land, and clisae-nting teachers who would not 
accept an episcopal license had multiplied, In 
1303. Unlicensed sclioolmasters had applied in 
London in ihe Mayor's Court for Joave to hold 
school despite an injunction of the Courts Chrls- 
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tlan, find the King took no notice of a petition attain the height of intolerance that came with 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop the Restoration of Charles II, in 1GGQ. 
of London, and others, asking that tho secular The enforcing of educational conformity with 
court should be directed not to meddle with a vigor worthy of Archbishop Arundel in his 
education. The dissenters of that date were, campaign against the Lollards was fore¬ 
in Tact, busy in the work of education, and tho shadowed by Laud, but tho conformity acts of 
fact that Parliament interfered and forbade 16G2 and 1665 exceeded even the Laudian prom¬ 
ts Hen. IV, e. 15, 14Q1) "divors false and per- isc, The reason is not far to seek. During the 
verso people of a certain new sect . , , to , . . period of the Commonwealth, the Church of 
iu any wise hold or exercise schools 11 did not England, as well as the Church of Rome, hail 
really check unlicensed education. The Church become a church in dissent from a non-episco- 
was seriously alarmed, and tho Lollards were per- pnlian establishment. Tho exteme section of 
scouted, but apparently with the usual effect af the Lollard movement lind at last attained 
strengthening dissent. A petition presented to supreme power in Church and Stntein England 
tho King by the Prince of Wales in HOG (7 and and (by special legislation) in Wales (ace the 
8 Hen. IV) prayed that no man or woman might Commonwealth Acts of 1640; text in Slate In - 
tT exercise asouns cscolcs d'aacun sccte ou doc- teruention in English Education, pp. 101-104). 
trine dcsoro en avaunt eneountro les suis Charles II in his Declaration concerning 
ddz Faye C'afcliolikc, efc saanimcnfcz do scioto Ecclesiastical Affairs (London, 1GOO, p, 13) 
Eaglise ,J (Rot. Pari, III, p. 584; hoc A. Abram's directed tho mimatora of every pariah carefully 
Social England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 152). to instruct tho children of the parish, and n 
The Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel also general revival of parochinl education seemed 
forbade "masters and all who teach boys and likely. But tho act of 16(32 showed the forces 
others tho arts, or grammar, and that instruct of reaction in full activity. Every tutor and 
men in the first sciences ” to teach strango schoolmaster,public or private, in the land was 
theology. Educational disgent fulfilled iLa to subscribe a declaration of conformity to the 
usual function of stimulating tho orthodox liturgy ns by law established, while if a school- 
party, and tho foundation or Eton and other master taught [is a private teacher without a 
schools and colleges Was specifically stated to bo license, he was to be imprisoned Tor three 
"for the extirpation of heresy." months. Tlin House of Lords in vain remon- 

At the Reformation, tho more moderate part strated against the declaration of conformity; 
of Lollardy in an organised form became tho the Commons insisted on it, The Act of Con- 
Church of England ns by law established. Tho formity was followed by Lhc Five Mile Act of 
Church was still episcopal, but its ritual and 16G5, which forbade dissenters to teach in any 
practices were cleaned Cram many abuses, and public or private school under a nenalty of £40. 
the Pope waa finally cub off from tho national Archbishop Sheldon enforced this act with a 
church and from national education. It will pertinacity mid a vigor worthy of a nobler 
be seen directly that the Roman Catholics, cause. Two canturics of enfeebled education 
who were now in effect one of the dissenting were the results of this reaction from the policy 
bodies in the State, were destined in their turn of the Commonwealth. But action and veac- 
to stimulate educational life. 13uk Jixani 1549, tion are equal and opposite, and before long 
when the chantry aahaols were destroyed, for an tho dissenters of all tyiies discovered methods 
entire century, the old episcopal licensing oT evading the legislation of 1GG2 and 1665. 
system was employed by the reformed church The first and moat obvious method was an np- 
for the purpose of crushing the educational peal to the courts of law, tile most faithful serv- 
offorts of dissenters. The bishop J a license was ants or freedom known to the Constitution, 
still a condition precedent to entrance into the As early as IG70 one way out of educational 
teaching profession, but even in the days of prosecution was discovered; in William Bates' 
Elizabeth, when Educational conformity was en- Case it was held tho nominee of a founder or af 
forced with an iron hand, dissenters dared all for a lay patron oT a school could not ho ejected by 
lhc liberty to tench freely, (See Elizabethan the bishop for teaching without license. The 
Period in English Education.) Thus on courts also held that when there is a civil 
May 1, 1504, a true bill at the Middlesex Scs- remedy a suit in the ecclesiastical courts will not 
sions was returned against William Smifchcrs of lie (Chadwick v. Hughes, Carthew’s Reports , p. 
tile Parish of St. Botolph'fl in the liberty of the 464, anno 16D0). While in Cox's Case (Peere 
Charterhouse, London, on the ground that he Williams' He/ior^, Vol, I, p. 70, 1700) the Lord 
had for a certain period "docuit, anglice kept a Keeper actually held that Lhern was not ami 
common scale in Capell de Charterhouse pro- never had been any ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
diet," without Lhc license of the Bishop or ordi- river any schools savo gram mar schools, no juris- 
nary of the diocese (Middlesex Sessions Rolls, dicLion in fact over elementary education, in Rex 
Voh I, p. 149). But the licensing system, though v. Douse (Lord Raymond's Reports, Vol. I, p. 672, 
strictly enforced by Parliament (Statute 1, doc. 1, 1701) it was held that elementary schools did nob 

c. 4, 33), by the Established Church (sec the come within the statute ( Jed. J, c. 4) tlmt made 
ormonfl of 1604), by the Bishops (tf.u.) and by a bishop's license necessary at common law. 
the courts, did not before the Commonwealth Thus elementary education was Tree from the 
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control of Church and State alike. It is plain 
that this fact gave the dissenters A now freedom, 
and, long before this, j arica were refusing to con¬ 
vict dissenters charged with unlicensed teaching 
(see Middlesex Sessions Rolls, Vo] r IV, p, 41, 
etc.). 13lit disserttcra did something other than 
gain their freedom through the courts, They 
showed by definite action how necessary they 
were to national education, In 1G74 a definite 
and direct effort was made by the leading dis¬ 
senters to obtain ameliorative legislation, 
Baxter (q,v.) and Tillotaan drew up a Healing 
I3ill, ana though the bishops would not nccepb 
it, yet the legislation between dissent and 
Church made it impossible for this latter to insist 
on its full legal righta to suppress all teaching by 
dissenters, The joint action of the Church anil 
dissent hi 1674 in farming a trust to found 
schools and distribute religious literature in 
Wales also tended to make the position of the 
dissenters (many of whom had been ejected 
from their livings under the establish meat an 
St- Bartholomew's Day, 1GG2) more possible. 

The work dona by tho dissenters in on do wing 
schools between. 1574 anil 1695 was very great, 
but their crowning work waa the part that they 
played in starting the great charity school 
movement (q.v.). It seems almost certain that 
the Unman Catholic dissenters wore tho nuthoTs 
of the earliest stage of the charity school move¬ 
ment. King- James If of course looked with 
favor on any Roman Catholic movement, hub ho 
could not assist one dissenting hotly in preference 
to another, and so the freedom to open schools 
that he gave to the Jesuits in and about London 
was also extended to the Presbyterian body. 
Throe ill stances of Ho nun Catholic elementary 
schools in London are found about this lime: 

" a crafty Jesuit, who in the year 1095 erected a, 
freeschoolin the suburbs of London ,J aroused 
the efforts of Dr. Teniatm (then vicar of St, 
iMnrfcin'a in the Fields), who erected a free school 
in Cns tit Street" for the education of divers po dr 
boys of his parish, in opposition to that of the 
Jesuit" (Maitland's London). Hero there is a 
direct instance of dissent stimulating the Es¬ 
tablishment into now activity. Again, it ig 
known that on May 3, lflBG, James II (in 
pursuance of his prerogative power) issued a 
license to Edward Sclatcr of Putney to keep 
school and instruct youth (see Goten'g Collcc - 
tanca Cwiosa l Vol. I, pp. 290-203). The third 
instance of a Jesuit school is found in Wilkin¬ 
son's Londiua/Jfasfrnfa (Vol. I, p. 137), in a full 
account or Lhe famous Zoar Street Gravel Lann 
Charity School, While in central Loudon the 
Jean its stimulated bho Church, in south London 
they stimulated the Presbyterian dissenters. 
By 1756 dissenting schools in London Jind con¬ 
siderably increased. The Presbyterians had 
schools nt Bartholomew's Close, Fry's Court 
Tower Hall, RatclilTe Highway, Shakespeare's 
Walk, SUftdwoll, and the Gravel Lane South¬ 
wark School. Tho Independents had schools in 
Kent's Street, Spittlefields, King's Head Court, 


SpiUloliclds, and Vincom Yard, Hnrsleydown. 
The ono Quaker school was at Bridewell Walk, 
Clerk unwell. The dissenters attacked with a 
certain measure of success the poorest dis¬ 
tricts. Something IIko one twelfth of tim 
charity school children in London wer& edu¬ 
cated by the dissenters (mul one tenth, if 
we only reckon boys) by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is about this time that there are beginning 
to be seen eigne of the educational dawn. A 
new educational idonl seems to came simultane¬ 
ously into the minds of Church and dissent. 
The Sunday schools, which were started in 1703, 
and were consolidated into a system by Robert 
Raikes (q.v,) of Gloucester in 1780, were taken 
up by the dissenters at least na vigorously as 
by the Establishment, la 1334 there were in 
England and Wales a million and a half of 
Sunday scholars, with 150,000 teachers. The 
awakening educational rivalry of the dissenters 
and Church people, however, found a new 
source of activity in the monitorial school 
system almost simultaneously started by An¬ 
drew Bell (g.u.) nud Joseph Lancaster (g.y,). 
Bell's schools in 1811 were bnlcQn over by the 
National Society (g.u.), and before Bell's 
death (1B32) they numbered over 12,000, 
Lancaster's system, controlled from tho famous 
school and training college in the Borough Road 
(fj.ii.) waa taken oyer in 1808 or thereabouts by 
the Committee which in 1814 became the British 
and Foreign School Society (q.v,), These socie¬ 
ties became identified respectively with tha 
Tory and the Whig parties, and. were important 
factors in the long political movement which in. 
modern times lias very largely identified dissent 
or nonconformist* with the Whigs or Liberal 
party, and tho Church with the Tory or Con¬ 
servative party. When Parifaihcut ftt last, in 
1S33, began to mnlto educational grants, the 
schools of both societies were the objects of 
thfrac grants. H wag a rl British” school, 
that at Bethnal Green, which first secured a 
grant in 1836 far general school purposes on tlm 
ground of the extreme poverty 0 f tlm district. 
In 1830 the Committee of Council an Educa¬ 
tion was formed, and the societies were intrusted 
with a grant for the erection of model schaola, 
Until 1970 the system of voluntary schools wag 
tha only system that secured help from the S tate, 
and, as the national schools far outnumbered the 
British schools, it may be said, speaking broadly, 
that until that date tho schools af the Estab¬ 
lished Church still held the chieT place in tho 
elementary educational system of the country. 

Tho Education Act of1S70 created a new posi¬ 
tion, for it established side by side with the 
voluntary system system of rate built and 
supported schools, which also received the gov¬ 
ernment pjrant. The gchoofa were severely 
handicapped in^tlic struggle for existence., but 
tlmt very fact stimulated Church efforts for edu¬ 
cation, and despite the fact that the introduction 
of compulsory education in 1S7G was followed by 
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free (elementary) education in 1891, these schools 
until 1D02 managed to retail] about half the 
children or the country, The schools provided 
out of the rates were and are undenominational in 
character, though Christianity of an undenomh 
national type is taught in them, while the Church 
achoola teach specifically Church doctrine. The 
nonconformists or dissenters have identified 
themselves with tile movement for the universal 
extension of undenominational teaching in all 
public elementary schools during school hours, 
lrliilo Churchmen claim that the parochial 
church schools, which have for so long borne the 
burden of education in both rural and urban 
areas, should still continue to give (subject to 
the conscience clause which was common before 
and universal since IB70) Church teaching to the 
children of Church people, despite the fact that 
under the Education Act of 1002 n(| public ele¬ 
mentary achoola, whether voluntary or provided 
by a local authority, are maintained out of the 
rates combined with grants from the Board of 
Education, This dispute is still in progress, 
and there is much to be said Tor both sides, 
Dissenters complain that in country parishes, 
where there is only a Church school, the children 
of dissenters arc liable to be infected by the cleri¬ 
cal atmosphere, while Churchmen complain that 
in the undenominational schools the children of 
Church people are linblo to be infected by the 
less definite religious atmosphere of such 
schools. The ancient dualism in education la 
in fact still operating, and, despite the many 
evils that arise from the bitterness of tho con¬ 
flict, there is still the ancient benefit of mutual 
stimulation. In the matter of education, how¬ 
ever, tho Established Clmrcli la na longer the 
controlling authority. Bub the point to bo 
noted ia that whatever the changes have been, 
there has always been a determination to re¬ 
tain in education a definite Christian char¬ 
acter, nnd this determination has remained 
quite unaffected by the efforts made since I860 
to secure a system of purely secular education. 

J, E. U. dh M. 

See England, Education in. 

DISSOCIATION,—- This term is tho direct 
antithesis ta " association.' 1 Association is to 
be described as the process by which mental 
states are organized into complex wholes. The 
converse process by which organized mental pro¬ 
cesses are broken down into their elements is de¬ 
scribed by the term 11 dissociation." Pathologi¬ 
cal eases of dissociation appear in insanity where 
the individual loses the intelligence which he 
hud through the combination of earlmr experi¬ 
ences, Temporary forms of dissociation appear 
in amnesia of different forms. The Lerm serves 
very well to express the disintegrating character 
of all abnormalities, since these abnormalities 
depend upon the breaking down of organizations. 

Sec Adnohmal; Amnesia; Association, 


DISTINCTNESS. —When an object of ex¬ 
perience is sharply cut off from nil other objects 
of experience, it ia said to bo distinct, Attention 
(g,a.) to objects renders them distinct. 

Sqq Clearness; Vividness. 

DISTRACTION. -— See Attention. 
DISTRIBUTION. — Sec Teoms, 

DISTRICT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES.— 
A board having charge of the school or schools of 
a district. Also known as tho School Committee 
and Board of Directors, or School Directors. 
A board of much importance in sparsely settled 
reginns; but in the more thickly settled stales 
there ia a tendency to diminish the importance 
of such boards by transferring their functions 
to other school authorities, and to cut down 
their membership, Many functions formerly 
given to district boards of trustees have been 
transferred, within recent years, to cmirdy 
superintendents, county boards of education, 
or state boards of education, or fixed for the 
state as a whole hy general state law. 

The common form of the district board in the 
West is a hoard of three trustees, one electee} 
each year and for three-year terms. Some¬ 
times the election takes place in the annual 
school meeting, but more commonly by ballot at 
an annual school election, held on a day fixed 
by tho general school law and uniform through¬ 
out the state. In the Southern abates the ten¬ 
dency is to reduce the board to a membership 
of one and tho district to a subdistrict, and to 
delegate to this one trustee only relatively unim¬ 
portant functions, In Indiana and Ohio, where 
the township system prevails, the same is true 
of the one school trustee elected annually by 
the peoplo of the district, In New England the 
district has been abandoned for the town unit 
of school administration. In Kentucky a re¬ 
cent and a significant reform has been ac¬ 
complished, by which the number of trustees 
has been reducer] from three to one for each 
district, the districts have been reduced from 
full districts to sub-districts, and the sub- 
districts have been organized into groups, or 
divisions. (See articles on Kentucky, State 
OB' 1 ; Division System.) The division board, 
composed of the trustees of each subdistrict, 
controls the schools of the division, or B rou Pj 
subject to the oversight of the county board 
of education, A similar system has also been 
introduced into Tennessee. In Alabama the re- 
verseof this process has recently taken place, 
tlm township system of organization Being 
abandoned for the Western system Df three 
trustees for each school district, though the 
trustee was almost completely Bhorn of all 
power. 

In states where tho county ayBfcem of school 
administration (g.w.) prevails, the district trus¬ 
tee is merely au agent of the county board of 
education, and has little power. 
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These boards of school trustees, ns is so 
frequently urged, undoubtedly represent the 
feelings and wishes of their districts. Tho 
argument that they are institutions which are 
close to the people is in most cases a strong one. 
This isr, however, both their strength nnd their 
weakness. The schools must frequently take a 
position in advance of the people, mid their 
ability to do so is often seriously impeded by 
unintelligent hoards of district trustees. There 
is little business in a rural district which could 
not be transacted ns well by one man as by three, 
nnd tho difficulty of finding three good men to 
manage a school, for every teacher employed, 
is indeed great. In Illinois, for example, about 
33,Oflfl school trustees atq required to conduct 
tho school business of the rural and ungraded 
schools of the state, which employ about 12,000 
teachers, with a cost for maintenance of about 
S500,000 each year; while in the City of Chicago 
twenty-one men look after the school a/Tairs of a 
school system employing over G000 teachers, 
and costing, for maintenance only, ovor 
38,000,000 a year, Tho ayatoin of district 
management is ultra-conscrvatiYu nnd educa¬ 
tionally inefficient; tho trustees frequently 
assume authority over matters of which they 
ftl-c relatively ignorant; and almost all progress 
in school administration nnd efficiency, in so far 
ns it relates to rural schools, lms been made with¬ 
out the support nnd often against tho opposi¬ 
tion of tho district school authorities. Various 
means liavo been adapted to improve the situa¬ 
tion from within by improving tho rural school 
trustee, but without sue cm A trustee day at 
the comity institute has boon sot apart, in many 
laces, bub the Attendance in most cases has 
ccn small. Perhaps the most significant 
movement, if existing boards of trustees arc to 
be retained, has been that of Pennsylvania and 
certain states in the Northwest (North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin), where 
annual conventions of trustees must be called 
by tho county superintendent for the discussion 
of matters relating to the welfare of the schools. 
Attendance □! trustees ig compulsory, and mile¬ 
age and a per dim is pnicl for attendance. 

E.P. C. 

See articles Dn the dilferont state school sys¬ 
tems, ns Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
etc,, for further and more detailed information 
as to the number, method of election, and 
powers and duties of cli&tricb boards of trustees i 
see also, Dibthect System lor the historical 
account. 


DISTRICT MEETING. —A meeting of tlm 
resident legal voters of the school district, called 
to elect officers and to transact business, or Id 
decide matters of local importance. In a num¬ 
ber of Htutos women have been declared legal 
voters at school meetings, The annual district 
meeting is a regular feature of a number of 
states, wlmro it has done good service in the 
past in tho education of tho people in the forms 
of self-government, The authority of the dis¬ 
trict meeting i 9 to-day greatly restricted, nnd 
in tho newer states it 1ms little power, except in 
matters relating to building, moving the achool- 
housc, or directing the course of district litiga¬ 
tion. Even in these matters, it can only direct 
the trustees of tho district bow to act, In the 
older states its powers are greater. Every¬ 
where, however, ita powers have been dee reused 
from what they originally were, and the func¬ 
tions it once exercised have been transferred 
to ito officers cr to township, town, or county 
school officials, or to the sLatc. Tile annual 
district meeting is in but a Tew states still com¬ 
petent to decide who shn.ll bo employed Id tench 
the sohoob this being now ill the hands or the 
district officers, or, under the county system, in 
tho hands of the county board of education; 
while the selection of textbooks and the prescrib¬ 
ing^ what shall be taught is now generally 
decided by the state, 

Much lias been said bo Hi for and against the 
district school meeting, Under primitive con¬ 
ditions, when the belief in the public schools 
was weak, tho meeting did its greatest service. 
It was suited, too, to rural conditions On the 
other hand, it was inefficient, inconsistent, nnd 
unprogressivB as a means of administration, 
and many fierce animosities were engendered 
□ver^matters too trifling to merit a meeting for 
consideration, and the efficiency and usefulness 
□f the schools were seriously impaired by those 
factional disturbances. The decline of the 
school meeting as an institution set in years ago, 
the states. finding it necessary to deprive dis¬ 
trict meetings of their authority and to impose 
requirements Jia to taxation, term, teachers, 
and instruction in order to secure reasonably 
satis fact ary conditions and progress. Efficient 
school administration lias been promoted in 
proportion as the importance of the district 
meeting has been minimized. jjJ T y, q . 

Sea also articles on DrsTmeT Boards of 
Trustees, and references cited there, nnd on 
Centhaltzation, 
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DISTJIICT OP COLUMBIA. — Tho Fed¬ 
eral district on tluj Potomac ltiver, in which the 
capital of the United States has been located 
since 1000, The totnl population of the district 
in 1910 was 331,000, OT its population in 1D0Q 
31,1 per cent wore of tho negro race, and 10.2 
per cent were foreign horn. Germans, Irish, 
and English together comprised 75 per cent of 
the foreign born, The percentage of illiterates 
in tho population of 1DQ0 was 1.0 per cent for tho 
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white people, and 24.3 percent for the negroes, 
The papulation includes many officials who arc 
only temporary residents of Washington, and 
who have little interest in n good educational 
system for the district, City charters were 
granted by Congress to Washington, George¬ 
town, and Alexandria, the affairs of tho district 
being under the immediate control of Congress, 
In 18G2 the affairs of the district were placed 
under the control of the Secretary of tho Inte¬ 
rior, In 1873 the district was organized as a 
territory, but the next ^enr the territorial form 
of government waa abolished, and the immediate 
control of the district was piven to a board of 
three Commissioners, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, with the concurrence of the Senate. This 
form of government has since continued, and 
the Board of Education for tho district reports 
annually to theso Commissioners. 

Educational History, — The schools of Wash¬ 
ington owe their origin to 11 An Act to establish 
and endow a permanent institution for tho edu¬ 
cation of youth in the city of Washington / 1 en¬ 
acted by the City Council, on Dec, 15, 1804, 
This created a board of thirteen school trustees, 
seven of whom were to be appointed by tho 
council, and six to bo chosen from among those 
who had contributed to their support, one vote 
being given for each ten dollars contributed. 
Thomas Jefferson, having contributed S200, 
was elected one oT the six, and also tho drat 
President of the new Board of Trustees, An 
elaborate plan for a system of public instruc¬ 
tion irna drawn up, to extend from the com¬ 
mon schoola to and through a college and a 
university. At first only elementary instruc¬ 
tion was to bo provided. Two schools were 
opened near the close of the year ISOS, but 
in 1800 theso two schools were merged into one. 
In lfllfl two boards of trustees were created to 
manage the two schools then in existence, after 
the district plan, ono of seven for the Eastern 
School, and one of seven for the Western School. 
In 1811 a Lanenstorian (see Lancaster, Joseph) 
school was opened in Georgetown, under the 
control of the trustees of the Georgetown Free 
School, and continued under this management 
until 1842. when this board was supplanted 
by a Board of Guardians, appointed to manage 
the schools of the city. The first school in the 
District to which girls were admitted was es¬ 
tablished in Georgetown in 1812, and a year or 
two later a similar school wus opened in Wash¬ 
ington. 

From 1805 to IS44 has been termed the 
charity, or pauper school, period of the schools 
of Washington. The act oT 1G04 gave the 
trustees a maximum of SI 500 annually from the 
PTocGcds af tha tax on slaves, dogs, and various 
forms of licenses, which, with tuition fees and 
contributions, made up the available revenue. 
Between 1B12 and 1830 Congress, in response 
to. numerous appeals for aid, passed fourteen 
joint resolutions authorizing lotteries for the 
benefit of a fund for achoals. Tuition charges 


were at first levied on all who could pay, and 
those who paid were given advanced instruction 
not open to, indigent and charity pupils, In 
1820 the Bchools were declared to bo exclusively 
of the charity type, and no pay pupils wore to 
bo received. In 1631 only the children of par¬ 
ents having an income of Jess than 11,50 per 
day, or the children of parents having marc 
than four children, were to bo admitted to tho 
Bchoola, In 1840 only 1200 of tho city's 6000 
White children were in attendance at any school, 
and theso wore provided with the poorest el 
buildings, boolia, and teachers. Only a few 
private schools existed for the negro children of 
the city. The pauper school idea took deep 
root in the District, and it was not until some 
timo after the Civil War that any proper con¬ 
ception of the importance of free public educa¬ 
tion came to be generally held. 

The period from 1865 to 1800 was a period of 
organization and reorganization, during which 
partial harmony and unity were secured, 
and tho school system was rounded out. In 
1864 tho first modern school building (a tern 
room building) waa begun; in 1869 instruction 
in drawing was introduced; in 1069 a Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools was appointed; in 1870 a 
preparatory high school for colored students was 
organized; in 1B73 a normal school Tor white 
students was established; in 1870 the first high 
school for girls, and in 1S77 tho first high school 
for boys, were organized; in 1879 the. normal 
school for colored students, organized in 1S7G, 
was incorporated into tho school system of the 
District; in 1B80 the two high schools were 
merged to farm the Central High School for 
boys and girls, and in 1BS2 the high school 
course was extended from two to three years; 
in 1BS0 supervising principalships wore created; 
in 1880 entrance examinations to the high achoolB 
were abolished; in 1690 two branch high schools 
were organized; in 1S01 the colored high school 
was definitely established and became known ns 
the M Street School; in 1092 the high school 
course was extended to four years; in 1800 a 
Director of High Schools was appointed; in 
1901 the business courses, organized in 1889, 
were separated, and a business high school or¬ 
ganized, and the McKinley Manual Training 
High School was optmed; in 1002 the Armstrong 
Manual Training High School for colored stu¬ 
dents was opened; and in 1903 medical in¬ 
spection was provided by the District Coin- 
mi ssi oners, 

The management of the schools has also 
changed during thia time. The consolidation of 
the two boards of trustees of Washington in 
1844 was tho first step toward an unification 
which ia as yet incomplete. This board nnd tha 
hoard for colored schools Increased in size by the 
increase in wards, until they numbered forty- 
one by 1873, when they were reduced by law 
tu nineteen, the board for white schools being 
reduced from twonty to eight, and that for 
colored schools from twenty-one to eleven, 
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The next year Hies four boards of trustees of the 
District, visi,, tho board for white and the hoard 
for colored schools in Washington, the George¬ 
town board, ancl the board of trustees for coun¬ 
try schools wero all abolished, and till of tha 
schools of the district, white and colored, were 
consolidated under one management in the form 
of a Board of Trustees for the School of the 
District of Columbia, composed of nineteen 
members, eleven elected from the city of Wash¬ 
ington, three from Georgetown, and five from 
the country districts, In 1882 this board was 
further reduced to nino. In 1895 two women 
wero added, making the number eleven, In 
1000 this Board of Trustees was abolished, and 
a now Board of Education of seven members 
was created, ta be appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioners of the District of Columbia, for, after 
the first arrangement, seven-year terms. A par¬ 
tial unification of white and colored schools was 
also secured byaubordiimtingthcsupermtEiidunt 
of colored schools to the superintendent of white 
schools. In 190G, after a prolonged hearing, fol¬ 
lowing a stormy period of six years, another new 
Board of Education was created, to enmdst of 
nino members, three of whom shall he women, 
and three uf whom shall be of tho colored race. 
They are to bo appointed by the Justices of tho 
Supremo Court, for three-year terms, after tho 
first apportionment of terms to insure one third 
retiring each year. 

Present School System, — Thia Board of 
Education of nine members, created by tlm 
act of 10OO, 1ms a nominal control of tho schools 
of the District. They report to the Commis¬ 
sioners of the District of Columbia, who fire tho 
Council, the Mayor, and the Board of Appor¬ 
tionment and Revenue all in one, but sccuro 
their appropriations from Congress, which is the 
real Doard of Education for the District. All 
salaries and all important expenditures must bo 
fixed by Congressional legislation, Tho new 
Board or Education is to determine all questions 
of general educational policy, and to appoint 
its executive officers. The Superintendent af 
Schools is appointed for a three-year term, 
and has control of the educational work of tho 
District. He recommends, since 1DO0 for fclio 
first time, all teachers, principals, and super¬ 
visors, for appointment, promotion, and dis¬ 
missal by the board. He is assisted by one 
Assistant Superintendent for white schools; 
one Assistant Siipcrintcndentfor cola reel schools; 
ane Director of Intermediate Instruction in 
white schools; a Supervisor of Manual Training; 
directors of drawing, physicol culture, music, 
domestic science, domestic art, primary in¬ 
struction, kindergartens, and night schools; 
and thirteen supervising principals, 

The schools of the District are grouped into 
thirteen divisions, nine of which include the 
white schools and Four tho colored schools, Each 
group consists, of from eight to twelve school 
buildings, and is in charge of a supervising prin¬ 
cipal, The school syetem for whites consists 


of a normal school, five high schools, and eighty- 
fieven element ary schools, The school system 
for colored pupils consists of n normal school, two 
high schools, and forty-four elementary schools. 
Tho. school system employed, in 1008-1900, 
forty-three supervisory officers, 1Z5S3 teachers 
in dny schools, and 05 teachers in evening 
schools; 113 of the dny school teachers were 
employed in kinder gar tens and 235 in the high 
schools. In addition to these there iti a Special 
school for Backward and Atypical Children for 
each race; the ICcndall School for deaf and dumb 
of the white race, and the Colored Institute for 
the same class of the other race; and two indus¬ 
trial reform schools, one for boys and the other 
for cirla. 

The business affairs of the board are handled 
by the Commissioners of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, who control schoolhousa plans, repairs, 
purchases of every kind, salary adjustments, 
and, iu some respects, even rules ami regula¬ 
tions, The term 11 Board of Education n is a 
misnomer, for the board is without power, and 
is little more than a hoard of school visitors. 
Courts and Com mission era may review its de¬ 
cisions; treasury officials revise its estimates; 
and tho board lids no authority to innkc a 
single purchase, Tho board has no treasurer, 
auditor, business manager, architect, funds, 
or property. Its one non-cducntionni officer is 
n secretary, who is also a member or the District 
Supply Commission, and acta as intermediary 
between the board and the Commissioners, 
Bequests for funds arc made by the Bonrd of 
Education to the Cojnrowfli oners of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, who pass on them and em¬ 
body such requests ns they approve in their 
estimate of funds needed to conduct the affairs 
of the District, One hair of tho expenses oT Lha 
District como from a district tax, the other half 
from Congressional appropriations. This esti¬ 
mate is then submitted to Congress, aud re¬ 
ferred to the proper committees of the two 
houses; and Congress grants wlmb it sees fit, 
Progress under this plan is relatively slow, and 
the facility with which Congress can reconstruct 
tile school system, as a part of the annual 
appropriation billj makes interference easy and 
a continuous policy almost an impossibility. 
The salaries for teachers and supervisors, as 
established by Congress, are relatively small, — 
those Tor the more important posiLions very 
small, — and the appropriations for new bullet¬ 
in ga are inadoquato to provide for the growth 
of the city. The recent report of the School 
House Commission, created uy tho act of 1000, 
revealed many poor and antiquated buildings, 
anti o very inadequate material equipment, 
The confusion existing is hardly credible. 
Authority and responsibility are hopelessly 
tied up with red tape, The bureau methods 
in use arc entirely inadequate to tho task, An 
attempt is made to manage a large city school 
system by .small town methods, and the result 
is disastrous, Educational conditions in Wnah- 
344 
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iiiRLcm, from an administrative point qF view, 
ai;c among the worst to be found in any city in 
the Union and the school system is behind tlmt 
of cities elsewhere of equal si^e, The corps of 
superintendents is entirely inadequate, and 
there is no power to administer remedies or to 
Btaiuhirdizo instruction nnrt equipment. Until 
Congress can be made to realize fcliafc it is in¬ 
competent properly to administer finch an 
undertaking, and will give to the Board of 
Education the power and control which should 
belong to it, there is little hope of a good, mod¬ 
ern school system for the District of Columbia. 
The auperintondoncy of the schools of Washing¬ 
ton is generally regarded as one of the most 
difficult and most undesirable positions in the 
United States. 

The total cost for maintenance alone in 
190S—1000 was 51,711,422. About two thirds 
of the total receipts for all educational purposes 
came Tram Congressional appropriations, the 
other third from district taxation. The schools 
of the District Imre no income from permanent 
funds, The Washington School Fund ; winch 
was derived from the lotteries authorized by 
Congress between 1312 and 183B, and which in 
ISB L amounted to 570,030.47, was appropriated 
by Congress, at that time, to build the Washing¬ 
ton (now Central) High School building. This 
wns finally consented to in order to overcome 
the objections of certain members of Congress 
la spending public money for secondary educa¬ 
tion. The total expenditure for schools in 
1009-1900 was equal to 20 cents per pupil in 
average daily attendance per day, and 551.24 per 
year. In amount (72 cents) which each adult 
mnlc must contribute to provide 51, Washing¬ 
ton ranks with the New England states, or the 
more wealthy states of the West, and this email 
amount produced the lar^o aum of §35.21 for 
each child, from five tn eighteen years of age. 
The pcrcentnge of the school population, from 
five to eighteen years enrolled (77.51 per cent), 
and the percentage of the school enrollment in 
average daily attendance (80.72 per cent) are both 
high, though the District had no compulsory edu¬ 
cation law until 1D0G. A nine months' school 
term is provided. 

Higher Education, — The nation maintains 
two institutions of collegiate rank in the District 
of Columbia, — Onllaudet College, for the deaf 
and dumb, established in 1864; and Howard 
University (tf.u.), a college for tiic negro race, 
established in 1SG7. Besides these national 
schools, the following institutions of higher 
learning exist in the district: — 


Institution 

Yeah op 
Upbninq 

Contcoi. 

Fun 

fionrftDlown Unlvcraily , , , 

Ccui-flc Wnsliinyum Unlvorally 

fit. John’s Collogo .... 
CutliDliu University of Atnorlcn 
TrinlLy Cullc^o. 

I78() 

1821 

1870 

1880 

iddq 

n. c. 

Nonucc- 
Lndau 
R. C- 
11. c. 
u. a 

Men 

DdIIi 

SG1CB 

Mon 

Men 

Woman 


In addition other institutions, national in their 
scope of influence and educational in their nature, 
are located in the national capital. Most impor¬ 
tant of these arc the Carnegie Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning (ff.u.) and the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. Similarly the various bureaus 
of the National Government, such as the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Bureau of Ethnology, various bu¬ 
reaus of the Department of Agriculture., nnd the 
Library of Congress (tf.i?.), have become educa¬ 
tional institutions of great importance. Tli^se 
are discussed under the caption National Gov¬ 
ernment AND EDUCATION. 

Many efforta have been made during the past 
forty years to establish in Washington a great 
national university but so far no bill looking to 
that end has succeeded in securing the approval 
of Congress, (See National University.) 

IS. P. c, 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL. — A term applied tD 
the elementary or common school maintained 
in tho rUiAl school districts of the state. To¬ 
day moro generally spoken of ns tho rural 
school. 

Pee DistinctEgauds op Trustees; District 

Meeting; District System, 

DISTRICT SCHOOL INSPECTOR. — A 
new official, new in the process of evolution, and 
of rather uncertain future. Tho appointment 
of such Jin officer hits come from a feeling of 
need of fiomo form of supervision for rural 
schools, and particularly of graded schools 
which receive state grants [or oomph mice with 
certain improved conditions. In Minnesota 
the official ig known ns a State Inspector of 
Graded Schools; in Illinois he is known as 
Rural School Inspector. In Minnesota it is the 
duty of this officer to inspect all graded ele¬ 
mentary schools to see if they comply with the 
conditions of the law for state aid, while in Illi¬ 
nois the official is a deputy from the office of 
the atnta Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
345 
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who inapcota and approves schools which meat vcyors for each, soon came nbouL, and after 1725 
certain conditions ns to building, equipment. doJiiiite purveyors' flifltrkts ojnstctl generally 
and teacher, and designates them na standard in the towns. Encli districts gradually became 
rural schools. The state agents employed lor smaller in area, as well as mores clearly defined, 
so long by Massachusetts and Connecticut Some towns algo wore divided Into districts far 
were in a certain sense state inspectors of rural recruiting the militia, and constables and asses- 
schools. A Tew other states have appointed sora wore elected for different parts of the town, 
such an officer, but Ilia work and position are as All of these influences tended toward the growth 
yet uncertain. If a satisfactory system of of district consciousness ns opposed to town 
comity school supervision could bo provided, consciousness, nnd to the development of the 
there would be relatively finmll need of such a civil and democratic consciousness aa opposed 
state ofTicial, and fclio present weakness of to the earlier religious government of the town, 
county supervision ia the actuating cause of The rise of Llio dnnic school (r/.u.) in these* 
the appointment of these inspectors. parishes in the summer, and tha presence of tins 

JjJ, P. C. private school taught by a muster in the winter, 
provided ft more convenient means id instruct 
DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURRAt. — See tion than the central town school afforded. Ae 
JbuliNAMSM, Educational. lha town schools in nearly nil cases were sup¬ 

ported in part by the rale-bill or tuition fees, 
DISTRICT SYSTEM. — By thU ia meant a this local support of dame ami private schools 
form of educational organization under which tended materially to reduce the available funds 
the school district ia tho unit of organization, for the niaintonanco of the tuwn school. Ah 
conducting its affairs without much oversight the laws of the colonies required the main l e- 
or control from any higher authority, except nance of schools, and the central authorities 
such oversight aa is given l)y the county suporin- were insistent that the provisions of tho laws 
tendent of aohooig. or tho county board of ctlu- should be enrriod out, and na the fines for fail- 
catioUj if such a body exists, acting under the ure to comply were almost sufficient to pay a 
general school laws of the state. Under the dis- master, it hcciLine necessary for the towns to 
tiict system local organization and control is at decrease, and finally entirely to abolish th Q 
a maximum, and central control are at a mini- tuition charge, and to maintain the town 
mum. The district-system forma of organiza- school wholly by a general tax levied on the 
tion which piovnil in Arkansas anti Illinois arc property of the whole town. Thia was the op- 
gDod examples or tho district system of control, portiuiity of the parishes, or diatriets, and tile 
The town system, as seen in Massachusetts; price of the consent of the outer parishes to 
thetavmahip system, aa seen in Indiana; the the town tax rate \vaa the. tlivimau of tho town 
division system, ns soon in Kentucky; and tho school. (Sea Divided fioiioou.) The praoti- 
county system, as seen in Florida and Louisiana, cal wisdom of these democratic parish meetings 
arc examples of a progressively more central- now asscrtedltaclf, and the moving town school, 
ized system of sahool organization, with n viow by which the town school was carried to all of 
to fleGUving greater educational efficiency, tile parts of the town, in rotation, or tho estnb- 

(Sce separate articles on these differ out lishment or additional town schools, or both, 
systems, under the proper headings. Also sco was tho result. The date for the attainment 
tuc articles on District Do auds op Thu steps, of this etago in the evolution of the district 
and on District Meeting) school may be placed as in the first quarter 

The rise of the district system, historically, of the eighteenth century, and from this time 
Is of much interest. In the original Now until the latter halF of the eighteenth century 
England colonies the town was the unit of when tlm district organization was authori'/Qcl 
both church and civil government. In Mas- generally by law and given full legal standing, 
sachusetts by 1700 as many qs twenty separate tlm evolution of the district school out oT the 
parishes had been created within tho eighty moving school was going on. The evolution 
towns then existing, and the number in- took different lines in different towns, but tho 
creased rapidly during the next half century, final result was much the same in all. 

I'lach pariah possessed hilL civil machinery In some towns the location of the school was 
for carrying out tho religious purpose, — the changed from year tn year, achoolhouses. to 
parish meeting, clerk, constable, and asses- accommodate it Wore built from time to time, 
sols,—-nnd the parish meeting soon bcumino a and school centers or districts were thus gi‘ad* 
center for the discussion uF parish interests ually established. In other towns the school 
other than those of the church, and for the rise moved about each year, being field in each eon- 
of democracy AlK | f ov the assertion of parish or ter at first an arbitrary number of weeks, and 
diaLnot rights. This greatly accelerated the later a number of weeks proportional to the 
movement toward decentralization, Tho demo- amount of school tax paid by tho center, this 
crtitie desire lor local control and for maxi- latter leading to the final apportionment to each 
inum benefits from all taxes paid led to still district by the town oF the nionoy paid in school 
other demands, The division of tho town into taxes by each center or district. ^cIiooIIiciibcb 
districts for the repair of highways, with eur- wercalso built in the districts from time to time, 
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as in the cilsb above, and tho district school or¬ 
ganization thus became fixed. Thus tho par¬ 
ish, section, or road district gradually evolved 
into the school district as well, and district 
school officials, to take charge oF the new district 
schools, wore added to tho other parish officers. 

The evolution is traced in the articles on tho 
several states, especially those on Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, The MnasncluiscLta law.i 
of 1G42 and 1017, l'eliiting to the mainte¬ 
nance d! schools by the towns, applied, but in 
1B05 the towns were empowered to subdivide 
into school districts; in 1827 district com¬ 
mittees of one for each district were directed to 
be appointed by the towns; in 1829 the power 
to appoint was delegated to the districts, tho 
district committees might consist of three resi¬ 
dents, and these committees were given power 
to select teachers, provide board and fuel, and 
supervise the schools. Maine did not separate 
from Massachusetts until 1820, but the first 
school Jaw of the now state definitely adopted 
the Massachusetts district system* In Rhode 
Island the district organization was begun 



Apparatus aji fl equipmentoj tliocIJsLrictsDljcoJ DaJfciYus, 

shortly after it was in Connecticut. The dis¬ 
tricts wore known as f( squadrens p JJ and tho 
district authorities were given entire control of 
their schools, schoo 11muses, and school lands, 
the employment of teachers, and the manage¬ 
ment of the Bclmols. In Vermont the first 
school law in 1782 empowered the towns to form 
districts and to edeeb trustees, who were to hold 
property, establish schools, and build school- 
houses. The towns were permitted to alter 
the boundaries rjf districts and to create now 
ones, but otherwise the districts were practi¬ 
cally independent of the towns. The first Now 
York school law of 1795 provided for town or¬ 
ganization, with tlio supervision and direction, 
nf the schools placed under three to seven town 
school commissi on gts, elected by tho people of 
liiG towns, and with two or more district trus¬ 
tees, elected by tho peopla of the districts, who 
should confer and advise with the town school 
coinmitffiioitonr. Tlii.v Jaw expired by limitation 
in 1800, and on the ravival of tho school system 
ill 1812 the district organization, with three 
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trustees for each, was definitely established, and 
to these trustees was confided the care and tho 
mi per vision of the schools of the district, Dy 
1827 the district system had superseded tho 
town system throughout New England, and 
was generally in use elsewhere. 

New England settlors moving to what was 
then the west carried the district system with 
them. Though Congress, in the Ordinance of 
1787, had paved the way for the township sys¬ 
tem, and though the earliest school laws in 
Indiana and Michigan provided Tor a township 
farm of organization, the district system was 
soon adopted as betfcoMuiteeZ to the conditions 
and needs of the time. Ohio definitely adopted 
the district system in 1821, Illinois in 1S25, 
Indiana in 1833, mid Michigan in 1837, and the 
system gradually extended into the West and 
South, and is lo-ilny common in the North 
Central and Western divisions. It was suited 
to the earlier conditions, when population was 
sparse, intercourse limited, communication 
difficult, ami isolation the rule, and also to the 
earlier conception of the nature and purpose 
□f education. Under modern conditions it is 
unsatisfactory, wasteful, and unintelligent in 
action, and in a number of states it has been 
modified in the interests of hotter educational 
administration. (See articles on Consolida¬ 
tion op Schools; Countv System; Division 
System; Town System; Township System,) 

The struggle to central and to subordinate 
tho district system luis been a long and a bitter 
one. To some it hna seemed that its curtail¬ 
ment or abolition meant the curtailment or abo¬ 
lition of all local liberty, Much patriotic elo¬ 
quence hag been poured forth in defense of tho 
system, and natural centralizing tendencies 
have been pictured as striking at blio yerv foun¬ 
dations of American life. As a system of school 
administration though, the district system has 
gradually outlived its usefulness in all except 
remote regions, and almost every whore its 
powers have been curtailed or modified by the 
creation of iigw supervisory agencies, and not 
infrequently it has been abolished, in wlinlo or 
in large part, by the creation of the town, town¬ 
ship, division, or county systems. The struggle 
began in 1853 in Massachusetts, but the old 
town system was not finally restored until 1SB2. 
In 1S53 town school committees were em¬ 
powered to abolish tho districts, but in 1S57 this 
law was repealed. In 1859 the district system 
was abolished throughout the state, but m tho 
autumn of that year a special session of the 
legislature repealed the law. In 1S00 the dis¬ 
trict system was again abolished, but in 1B70 
any town, by a two thirds vote, was permitted 
to return, to the system. In 1882 the system 
wag finally abolished throughout the slate, after 
all the larger towns had voluntarily abandoned 
it, and si a do 1882 the town system of school 
limiingomenfc lias every ivlicro prevailed. Con¬ 
necticut began the process in 18G5, but it was not 
completed until 1909,.many of the smaller and 
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poorer towns still clinging to the district system, 
though its Abolition w*a rrociuontly recoin- 
mendod and attempted. In Rhode Island, 
where permission to abolish the district sys¬ 
tem was granted to the towns nt a somewhat 
[ate date, the process wns completed in 1593. 
Maine abolished tlio district system in 1693, 
New Hampshire granted the towns permission 
to return to the town system in 1S7Q, and in 
1895 entirely abolished the district system, 
Vermont granted similar permission ill 1870 j in 
1804, required all towns to vote on the question; 
and, in 1892, abolished the district system 
except in the ease of specially incorporated 
town districts. In Indiana the new saliool law 
of 1352, following the new constitution of 1551. 
provided for the township system and reduced 
the school districts to sub districts with little 
power. The county system of the South has 
long been in usd, anti the division system of 
Kentucky has only recently been Worked out; 
but hath have for their purpose tile reduction of 
the power and the importance of the school dis¬ 
tricts. The rise of the county super in tendency 
in the Central, Western, and Southern states, 
with frequently the adoption of a modified 
form of the county system of government, 
with the consequent transference of ImictiunB 
from the districts to the county superintendents 
and to county boards or education, has also done 
much to weaken the district system and to de¬ 
prive district authorities of many of their fomnir 
powers, E. P. C. 
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DITTES, FRIEDRICH (1820 -1600).—Born 
at Irfcrsgrdn, Saxony he received his training 
at the teachers 1 acini nary in Flaucn; later on 
prepared litmacU lor the University of Leipzig, 
where ho studied philosophy, mathematics, 
arid natural science, and received tho doctor's 
degree in 1860. In the meantime he had been 
engaged as teacher in various schools, and now 
became the anbrcctor of the ron Cellule in 
Chemnitz. Here, at a teachers 1 convention in 
1804, he delivered an address which caused a 
reorganization of the Saxony oiomentary and 
lumml aaliaoU, The next year he was ap¬ 
pointed director af the seminary at Gotha nnd 
mspflBtor of the schools of the duchy. A new 
period in Dittes'a life began when ho was ended, 
in 1868, as director to the Vienna PfedagogiuM, 
a newly established j ins tit u Lion of a unique 
character, not n training school, hut a schoo l of 
pedagogy, intended for the higher education of 
teachers already in office. In this position, 
which lie filled until his retirement in 1HB1 he 


exerted great influence oil tho development 0 f 
the Austrian clomoiifcnvy HChuola, and fought 
vigorously for tho emancipation of the scIiqo! 
from the Church. In j 874 lie was elected to 
the Austrian parliament, where he brilliantly 
defended tho liberal Austrian school Jnw of 18(39 
against the attacks af the clerical party. After 
his retirement ho devoted himself to editing his 
educational review, Paidagogium^ which he had 
established in 1878. Many of his writings were 
iti opposition to the theories of Herbai'b aiul 
Zillcr, hia own pedagogical theory bcin^ based 
on this psychology of Ilcnokc (g.u,), Ilia chief 
works uyb ffrimtims dcr LVauhmif/s- nnd Unfer- 
richtsldhre, {Outline of tho Theory of Education 
and Indntetion ), 1SGS; QtschicMc dcr Erzi^h- 
nng (History of Education) t 1.870; and Sc/injc 
tier Pndngoffiki 1875. E. M„ 

Re/arence: — 

GoriTii, A. Friedrich Diites in seiner Beihutung jur 
Mil- und tfachwcU. (Lcipsig, 1909.) 

DIVERGENT ASSOCIATION. — When¬ 
ever nn experience is made the center of a whole 
series af suggestions which lead the mind nwny 
from tho originnl experience, especially if this 
leading of tho mind awny from the central issue 
does, not contribute to the development of a 
single system of experience, the assacintiun is 
called divergent. Thus if the appearance qf a 
person suggests to tho miiul of an observer a 
Inigo number of other persons who arc in no wise 
related to each other, but are suggested by the 
person now under observation, the impression 
may be regarded aa a center of divergent a.'syo- 
riutian. Divergent aeaDriation m a type of dis¬ 
traction which may have the appearance of 
organised mental activity. Thus children in 
the scliaals very frequently have their attention 
drawn to so many different phases of qii object 
that instead of building up a coherent system 
of ideas they aid distracted through the diver¬ 
gent associations suggested to them. 

See Association; Attention. 

DIVIDED SCHOOL. ■— That form or the 
New England town school, which, in the evo¬ 
lution of local school administration, enmo be¬ 
tween the moving school (g.u.) and the district 
school (g.u.). It was a school which existed in 
two or more pacts with two or more teachers, 
each teaching in different sections of Uie town, 
and with each pupil attending school in only one 
place. Yet the sense of uni Ly was so strong that 
it w us managed through the town meeting or the 
school commiUoc in the interests of the town i\h 
a whole, and was regarded as one school. The 
same conditions which produced the moving 
school operated to bring about the divided 
school (the ronper never having existed in ^onus 
towns), but with these in addition: (1) desire 
for longer terniB af school far each section tJum 
could be secured through the moving school; (2) 
willingness to pay increased town rates to ob¬ 
tain this benefit; and (3)> iu some cages, isolation 
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of certain sections or a widely scattered papula¬ 
tion, which prevented children from attending 
school in marc than one section. The divided 
school existed generally throughout New Eng¬ 
land during tile lost three quarters of the eight¬ 
eenth century, and in many different forms, 
During that time it passed through a process 
of evolution caused by the development, in a 
papulation growing more dense, of the tenden¬ 
cies which produced It. This evolution con¬ 
sist eel or four submovemontfl: (1) toward definite 
bounds between the sections; (2) toward ono 
teacher for each fjcetionj (3) toward the right 
of cadi section to the benefits of fill the money 
paid by ifcy inhabitants for the support of tho 
school; (4) toward definite and direct control 
by each section of the school through its repvc- 
seiitJitivo upon the school oomnmtea, Whan 
these four submovements were completed in any 
town, tile school district virtually existed in its 
crude form, and the divided school waaafc an end, 

_ H. U. 

Reiflrencea: — 

Mahtj.y, G. II. The Evolution of the Mmsachvsclta 
Public £diocl ^’j/sfera, paasi'iJi. (New York, 1BD4.) 

UroEfjnAiF, H, The Origin of the Moving School in 
A/nsstic/n/ac/ffl. Columbia Umvoralty Touchers 
College ContrihulioiiB to Educqtion. (Now York, 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTES¬ 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA, PA.— An institution founded in 1SG2 
for the training of candidates for the ministry* 
Any person who has been admitted a Candida to 
for Holy Orders, is admitted to the school, 
provided sfilso he 1ms the necessary colJegiato 
training or its equivalent. A course of three 
yen is is provided. Graduates of the school or 
other theological seminary, holding tho degree 
in arts of a univomty or college, ara admitted 
to the graduate courses which lead to the degrees 
of Lnehcloi 1 of Divinitj'and Doctor of Divinity. 
There is a faculty of seven professors and in¬ 
structors. 

DIVISION. — Tile fourth of the four funda¬ 
mental operations, as now Usually considered. 
Various names have been given to the opera¬ 
tion, but " partition " and " division " lmvc 
been the favorites. Tile former \vm common 
in the early Italian books, and those which 
appeared under tha Italian and Spanish in¬ 
fluence, Thus we find it in the Treviso arith¬ 
metic (I47S), and in the works of Ortega (1512), 
Glmligai (1521), Snvomic (15G3), and »Santn 
Cruz (1504). Tho Dutch-French work of 
Wcntsol has Deui&io: dal is dudhxgc, Puu’sfo: 
c p esCa dire, -partir, Thus "partition" was used 
by the vernacular writers as exactly synon¬ 
ymous with "division." Tho Latin writers often 
preferred the other term, as is seen in tho 
works of Huswirt (1501), Schcubcl (1545), Stifel 
(1544), and Ramus (1555). Many of the marc 
scholarly writers used both terms, as Is shown 
by the works of Pnciuoki (1494), Tartaglia 


(1556), Clavius (1585), and Baker (150B). 
The use of tho term " partition "to indicate 
only the division of a concrete by an abstract 
number, as distinct from “measuring/ 1 which is 
tho division of one concrete number by an¬ 
other, is not warranted by any cxtoaisivo 
history. 

Tho definition of tho operation has given 
much trouble, Early writers generally de¬ 
fined it the operation of finding how many 
times the divisor is contained in tho dividend, 
as in Hyllos (1GDQ): — 

” Diuiaion doth acnroli how nfb lliu cliulaor 
In D addend may bo riuoted or found 
Whereof the quotient la the dccidor," 

This definition is open to the objection that 
7 -5- 3 ^2f, aud that "2j times 11 is meaningless 
according to the primitivo use of the word 
"times," It also fails to provide for the case 
of 510-^2 = 55, where the quotient is hardly to 
ha called 11 times." A second definition thill; 
has mot with some ravor statca that division 
is the finding of a third number that is caiitnined 
as many times in the dividend as unity is con¬ 
tained in the divisor, This appears in the 
Treviso arithmetic of 1478, and goes back at 
least to Maximus Plamides ( e . 1330); but it is 
open to the second objection already mentioned. 
A third definition speaks of division As the 
finding of a number that has to 1 tho same ratio 
that the dividend has to the divisor, This is 
used by writers like Huswirb (1501), Catnnoo 
(1540), Scheubcl (1545), Stifel (1544), and 
Pelotier (1549). The mast usable definition 
describes division as the process by which, 
given the product of two numbers and one of 
them, the other is found. This allows for forms 
like the following: S10 -r $5 = 2, $10 2 = 35, 

and sa on. Strangely enough, this 
seems to bo the oldest definition of all, ami to 
have been used in ancient Egypt. _ The terms 
used in division arc merely abbreviated trans¬ 
lations of Latin expressions. Numerus (Uei- 
thmlus means simply "number to be divided," 
and this has been shortened to 11 dividend. 11 
In the same Way jVinhcrirs divisor, ff the divid¬ 
ing number," Jins been abbreviated to "di¬ 
visor." The result of ti division was formerly 
called merely the answer, the issue, the result, 
or some similar name. Thus we have in the 
commentary on Baefcluua by Cliclifccveus (1510) 
Tcrtviis cd nuiiicnis e.v dmaume proucniEiifi, 
and hie cut quermdm, or the qttotiens. 7'hc 
Latin writers often spoke of the result as llio 
" haw many? JJ From this comes our word 
"quotient/ 1 The twofold nature or division is 
represented by these cases: SlO-r2 = S5, and 
S10-rS5 = 2. Those were noticed as early as 
1520 by Rudol/T, juid very likely still curlier. 

The operation of division is the most difficult 
of tho four common ones, and lias always been 
bo considered. There have been many devices 
and arrange men ts of the figures, and of these 
n few will nc given. The Egyptian of the time 

10 
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of Ahmcs (g.u.), any 3G00 years ago, would 
have divided ID by 8 as here shown, only be 

would have used different figure!*. (See 1 9 

Notatio-N*) He would have st^tcdiltc 2 10 

result aa 2+I+b while we should give it \ 4 

r is 2|. The most common or the early \ 2 

forma watf division per colon a, i*. by Uio I 1 

use of the products stated in the columns of 
the extensive multiplication tables used hy the 
merchants, or by the help of memorized pro- 
tlucta. Tartaglin (15GG) speaks of tliift ng 
u per coJona, oner di teat ft, oner per discorso, 
ouer per tolotta- ... ftrogolo. ouor alia drifcta, 
ouev tauolotta.*' The Treviso (1478) arith¬ 
metic arranges the work al 7034 + 2 ns follows: 


ho partitoro 2, 7G24L . 

La parte W u\*'» wa 
Lb. 7(324 -r 2 «*= 3S12, and 0 remainder. 


A complementary plan was used by Gcsrliert 
(c. 1000), as follows: 0D0-r S - 900 + (10-2)- 

10-2) 900 ( OO+lB + 3 + 1 + 4- 11« 

900 - lBo 

lflo 

iBo-ao 

ad 

30-6 

04*0=12 

10 -2 


Tins arrangement of this work was nob as 
given above, but j m is here jIidwji: — 



Ahdther method, common in tile later Mid¬ 
dle Ages, was the division by factors, per re- 
■phgn, aa the Italians called it, Thus, tg diyido 


21G by 24, first divide by B and then divide by 3. 
The moat common of the early methods is tlmt 
known aa the galley, bfttcllo, or scratch method, 
It ie probably of Hindu origin, nml its history 
can be fairly well traced from the early stages. 
The name comes from the Tnet that the array 
of figures jesombJes a galley or boat (batdlo). 
In England it was somotimcH nailed the scratch 
method, because the figures were scratched out, 
It is illustrated hy the following from the first 
printed arithmetic (Treviso, 1478): — 

*y Http* 

J t.M . . _L 


p 

s 


p\ V 

UL4£ii 3 


y* 

■ttrtiips ?d\ p ** 

mi*** 

fiixp g?0jt>ffiost 
fi±tp 

0T>Xp0*SfT0 


Upon this method Maximus Flanudea (c. 
1330) throws same light. It ig, he says, u very 
difficult to perform on paper, with ink, hut it 
naturally lend* itself to 
the aaiul abacus,” (See 
Ail a cub.) u The neces¬ 
sity for ornsing certain 
numborsj and writing 
others in their places, 
gives rise to much con- 
fiisian where ink is tiffed; 
but cm the sand table \t 
is easy to erase numb era 
with the fingers and to 
write others in their 
plncca,” 

Our present method 
□f long division is a 
matter of slaw growth. 

Traces are found in 
Persia in the fourteenth 
century, nnd about the 
same time Maximus 
Planudcfl gives wJinb lie 
calls an Arab method, 
which is analogous to 
oUrs. It appears in 
Italian manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century in 

the form here «hoAvn, tfija being a facsimile 
of a Florentine solution of about 1450. It 
first appeared in print in Cfll/uidri's arith¬ 
metic, which was printed at Florence in 1401, 
in the form shown in the following Illustration. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that 
this form entirely replaced the old galley 
method, 
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At present two methods arc recognized, tlio 
modern names being fp abort divi¬ 
sion” mid "long invision," In .11 

the latter the quotient is coming 22)2!42 

to bo written over tJio dividend 2 2 

because of tho ease oF determining —rr 

where to place the decimal point. ** 

In abort cliviflion it is tho custom 22 

to place the quotient below on 
account of cn.se in writing and 3 )246 123 

in performing several succcssivts |23 2)240 

divisions. Some writers place ib 
above, because this is done in long division, 
biifc the argument ig not a cogent one, and tho 
effort to change the custom of the world is not 
likely to succeed for such a trivial reason. 

D. E. S. 

DIVISION SYSTEM. —A system of school 
organization as exemplified in Kentucky (i7,a.), 
which the school districts dF each county arc 
grouped into a number of divisions (in Ken¬ 
tucky, four, six, or eight), and the schools of 
each division arc controlled by a division board. 
In the evolution oT a centralized system, tho 
Kentucky plan is a halfway stage between tlio 
district system of Arkansas or Kansas and tlio 
county system of Louisiana or Florida, A 
similar Form of organization is to be found in 
Tennessee. E, P. 0. 

DIZZINESS. — A form of sensation which 


arises through the excessive stimulation of the 
sc mi circular canals. The semicircular canals 
arc a part of the car, in no way commuted 
with the function of hearing, hut constituting 
rather tho organ of equilibration, When this 
organ is excessively stimulated, either through 
pathological conditions within the organ or 
through a violent movement of the body aa a 
whole, ii peculiar and intense form of sensa¬ 
tion arises which is described by the term 
u dizziness." 

DOANE COLLEGE, CRETE, NEB. — A 
coeducational institution, winch was the out¬ 
growth of the Crete Academy, a preparatory 
school organized in 1S71, Doana College, the 
center of Congregational education in Nebraska, 
has four other academies in Lhe stale from 
which it draws sLudents. The government is 
vested in a sclf-porpeUinLing Hoard of Trustees, 
who serve three years, hut are eligible for reflec¬ 
tion; three quarters of the twenty-seven mem¬ 
bers or this heard must he members of Con¬ 
gregational churches. Besides tho usual under¬ 
graduate courses Aiifl tlio ncjulpmy, depart¬ 
ments are maintained in music, elocution, and 
art. There am no college fraternities. Grounds, 
buildings, and equipment were valued (1000) 
at $137,040; the total annual income is 328,013. 
The average s'rilary of n professor is SDCJQ. Thfi 
instructing stuff numbers (1909) twenty-seven, 
including the teachers in the academy; of this 
number seven nrc full professors. There was in 
1010-1911 an enrollment of 247 students in all 
cl e par tin cut a. C, G. 

DOCENT, — Literally a teacher or instructor 
(Latin docerc), In this country tlio tenn is 
employed in Chicago and Clark Universities 
with special meaning. At Chicago it refers to 
n position higher than that of fallow, while at 
Clark tho position of docent is the highest 
annual appointment, nil "honor reserved for 
men whose work has already marked a distinct 
advance beyond the doctorate, and who wish 
to engage in research." The time of flic do¬ 
cents is mainly devoted to study and TOBcnrch, 
although they arc also expected to do same 
teaching, Those found worthy may be given 
the hcenfia doccuth, in which case tne position 
may be said to correspond to n "brevet col¬ 
legiate professorship. ,f 

In Germany the term is synonymous with 
PrivnltlDCcnl, or university instructor below the 
rank of professor. To become a private do cent, 
a candidate must have obtained tlie doctorate 
ami proved his qunlificationa for academic work 
by /fnlnVihitfaii^feisiunfffin. which consist of 
a scientific resonrch, oral examination, anrl 
trial lecture beforo tlio faculty in which the 
candidate desires to qualify, Usually three 
years must ellipse between graduation and rec¬ 
ognition by the university as private docent, 
The position carries with it the wiia docendi, 
the use of university rooms for lectures, and an 
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announcement of lectures in the miiverai 
catalogue, but no ssi lary except in rare oils eg. 
The docent charges fees, and the number of 
students whom he can attract depends entirely 
on hia merits and ability. Accordingly some 
of the best work in the Gorman universities is 
performed by the doeonta, more particularly 
as they arc not hampered by the restrictions 
of an official position. (Sec Furedom ov 
Teaching.) The professors are generally re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the private docents. 

He/erejic&B; — 

Lexis, W, Doff D&u[sthp VnkTrtchl^wesen, Vol. I. 

(Barlliif lflO‘1.) 

Paulsen, F. Gemirm E/nii^rsjfta. (Now York, 1DQCI,) 
fiefliafer of Clark U\iiii&rSily. 

DOCILITY. — The capacity far learning, ill 
its widest sense. Iloyco, who uses the term to 
denote one of the fundamental characteristics 
of mind, defines it thus: " By the docility of Jin 
animal we mean the capacity shown in its acts 
to adjust those acts not merely to a present 
situation, but to the relation between this pres¬ 
ent situation and ivliafc has occurred in the 
former life of this organism. M This capacity, 
together with sensitivity (fl.a.) and initiative 
differentiates conscioiiH from noncon- 
Bcious organisms, and these three capacities 
constitute the signs of mind. On the physical 
sida docility is conditioned by the plasticity 
of the nervous systGin by means of which any 
brain process is more likely to recur the more 
frequently it haa been performed (law of 
habit, ( q,u.), On the mental side traces aro 
always to bo found of the influenco of former 
experience, The former experience may bo 
either explicitly reproduced in console nances 
(memory, g.u.), or it may have been so eom- 
plotcly organized that it becomes effective 
wiLhout any explicit awareness of its presence. 
It may be added that the teacher 13 under 
peculiar temptation ta overestimate the im¬ 
portance of doeiJity, or tractable willhigncsfl of 
the pupil ta accommodate himself to the ideas of 
textbook or teacher, at the expense of the other 
two fnctors mentioned. E. H. C. 

See Individuality; Infancy; Initiative, 

RelereUce:^ 

Raven, J. F&ychalooUi pp. 20-B7. (London and Now 

York, im.) 

DOCK, CHRISTOPHER (1098-1771). — 
A schoolmaster reputed to luwc published the 
first professional book in America on education. 
He was born in Germany about 1008, enmo to 
America (probably) in 1718, and opened a 
school among the Menuonitog near Philadelphia* 
Ilis £fikiiZorrbnui(/ was written in 1750, but not 
printed until twenty years Inter, He died in 
Philadelphia in 1771. W. S. hL 

RaiefeneBat— 

HnnMDADtiiri M. G, Lt/efiruilFarLi of America 1 9 Pioneer 
TTri/er on Education, Ujith n Translation of hu TVarfcfl 
into EnStt&h, (Philadelphia, 100a r ) 


PBUNThAcreF,n. HwfOncol find Diooray?\iml Sketch™. 
cijntftUia n LraiialuLion Df the iSc/m/ordaunO ftfdiDal 
JuutjaffeineKt). (PJdla deiphla, 1&93.) 

DOCTOR, (Latin doeWe to tench), — This 
term . originally meant nothing more than 
teacher, and was used JU the early period of the 
universities interchangeably with professor and 
magistei’, It was not, however, in common uao 
before the middle of the twelfth century, 
Imcriufl (jp.), for example, is never given that 
title, The University of Purls conferred the 
title of doctor on Peter the Lombard and Gilbert 
dc la Pqrrfio at that period (1145), As the 
universities hegnu to ns a u mo some form of or¬ 
ganisation. these terms of address became 
titles which could only be assumed nrter definite 
periods of study and with the permission af the 
proper authorities, the guilds or faculties cam- 
os cd of those already holding the titles. At 
vat the universities differed Somewhat in the 
use of the terms r heior, vtagistcv, and profes&or. 
Thus at Magna the Common titles were doctor, 
professor t or dammts, magister being rarely used. 
The jurists, it is true, ft L temp ted to arrogate the 
doe tarn to to them selves, but without success. 
At Paris mcmis/cr was the title mofit commonly 
used in the faculties of theology, modi due, and 
arts, professor came next, and doctor was rare. 
Tliis practice prevailed in other universities 
modeled on Paris. At Oxford the doctorate 
was rotnlnod for the superior faculties of theol¬ 
ogy, law, and medicine, and the title of mn^'s/er 
for arts mid cnunmiir* Tlic degree of doctor 
spread generally in the sixteenth ecu Luiy, and 
has survived in Germany, where the degrees of 
Doctor oF Philosophy and Master of Arts nrc 
conferred simultaneously. In France the doc¬ 
torate k the third degree (after bacerd aureate 
and licentiate); in the English Universities it 
comes after the bachelor's and master's decrees, 
except in the ease oF the Mus. Doc., which is 
equivalent to a master’s degree in other facul¬ 
ties. The Bftinc statement is true of the Ameri¬ 
can universities. The tendency in England mid 
America haa been hi differentia to the doctorate 
according to faculties; this la brought out hi the 
article on degrees (r/.u.), The degree is also 
used for conferment by univorgities as murks 
of honor, and attempts are being made to differ¬ 
entiate between doctorate degrees conferred in 
course and Aouom causa. 

&ee DEqriEES; Umv&nsiTlva, 

RefersncBSl — 

L,uji\ik, 8. 8. Jh'flc and C’anJtftntiflfi af t/nfvcrjltfu. 
(Now York, 1003.) 

RAsrmALL. IT. Universities t \f Europe in if\c Middle 
Aqch. (Oxford, 1805.) 

DOCTOR OF PEDAGOGY. — See PEDA¬ 
GOGY, DOCTOIL OF, 

DOLBEAR, AMOS EMERSON (1837-1010), 
— An ediicn.tor prominent ill the science-leach¬ 
ing movement. He was for twenty-eight years 
professor of physics in Tufts College, and pre- 
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viously professor in the Ohio Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity and the University of Michigan. lie 
invented numerous scientific appliances, pub¬ 
lished ji textbook on natural philosophy; nnd 
way the author of many works on science. 

W. S. M. 

DOMESTIC ART, — See Holtsekold Arts, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY, — A tom until 
recently much in uso to indicate the formal 
study of household activities, but now generally 
replaced by the term Household Arts ( 7 . 1 /.). 
One of the earliest examples of the use oT this 
term appears to bo 1778, in Robertson's Hist, 
Amor. I, IV, 320. 11 The functions in Do¬ 

mestic Economy arc many, which fall fco the 
share of women" (New English Dictionary), 
Asa term used to denote an educational subject, 
it is found in the bitlo of a volume by Miss 
Catherine Esther Beecher, Treatise on Do¬ 
mestic Economy for the use of young ladies at 
/ionic and at school (Boston, 1842). The term 
il Department or Domestic Economy" is found in 
A Special Iteporl on Industrial Education in the 
United Statesi 1883, by Mrs. Mary 13. Welsh 
(United States Bureau of Education, 1803, p. 
278). Mrs. Welsh says of this work in Iowa 
State College; "The first instruction in this 
department was given in 1872 ," Later, tlm 
department included instruction in cookery, 
house furnishing, care of the sick, care of 
children, miinngement of help, dress, physiology, 
and 11 domestic chemistry," (See The Home 
Economics Movement, Bevier and Usher, 
Boston, 1006.) This term was used by the 
New York Industrial Education Association 
in 11585, and covered all branches of house hold 
work as then taught in its school. This term 
has passed out of common use in this country in 
educational work. 

In England, the term "domestic economy" 
has been discontinued since 1904, in favor of 
"domestic sub]acts." Economic domeslique is 
used in France and Belgium in the lower schools. 

See Household Arts. H. 1 C. 

DOMESTIC EDUCATION. — See Family 
Education'; Household Arts. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. —See Household 
Arts. 

DOMINICANS AND EDUCATION. — 
The Dominicans from the beginning (1210) 
have been devoted to study and to the work of 
education. St. Dominie (1170-1221) desired 
to gather about him com pail ions whose prin¬ 
cipal aim should he the salvation of souis 
through tin* ministry of the Word, and his 
order Is otlicinlly designated The Order of 
Friars Preachers. Apostolic work demanded 
Learning; hence Dominic (1215) conducted 
hia first six followers to Toulouse to attend 
the lectures of a celebrated professor of theology 
VOL. If -2 A 


nrimed Alexander. The system of studies and 
of graduation observed in the order has been 
noticed by the historians of educational move¬ 
ments (see Drone, Douaia Vaughan). After 
completing the arts (classics) course, the student 
began the course of philosophy and theology. 
The most promising students were sent to 
a SIndium Generate, the old laws requiring that 
each student bo provided with three books, 
a Bible, the Hook of Sentences of Peter Lom¬ 
bard (cl. 1160), and a history, probably that oT 
Peter Comes)tor. 

At first there was bub one Stadium Generate, 
that of Paris, By 1248 four others were estab¬ 
lished, at Cologne, Oxford, Montpelier, and 
Bologna. The £(urKa were multiplied in the 
course of time, to suit tho growing needs of 
the order. H. Albcrfcus Magnus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Peter of Tarentam (afterwards 
Pope Innocent V) collaborated in framing n 
system of studies and of graduation which has 
been preserved substantially to the present 
time. The regulations adopted called for o 
long course of studies, frequent examinations, 
ana successful teaching, as the candidate passed 
from the baccalaureate and licentiate to the 
degree of Doctor in Theology, This system 
produced a body of men well equipped for ,r the 
ministry of the Ward," find well prepared to fill 
the chairs left vacant in tho Uni varsity of Paris, 
in the year 1228, when the mas tors or the uni¬ 
versity, in consequence of n collision between 
tho civic and academic authorities, withdrew 
from the city. ARcr a long controversy, in 
which William of St, Amour denied the right of 
the friars to occupy university chairs, St. 
Thomas and St, Bonavenbure defending the 
claims of the religious, Alexander IV pro¬ 
nounced in favor of Lhe "regulars." From 
this period dates the world-wide educational 
influence of the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Their influence was exerted principally in the 
held of ecclesiastical studies, a term which in¬ 
cludes philosophy, theology, Scripture, canon 
law, church history, and subsidiary branches, 
especially the science of languages. 

Albcrtun Magnus (1193-1250) and his 
pupil, Thomas Aquinas (a.u.) (1220-1274), 
were the must renowned scholars arid educa¬ 
tors of the Dominican Order, Succeeding St. 
Thomas, and formed in his school, there came 
a host of Dominicans, known ns " Thamists,” 
prominent in educational work from the 
thirteenth century down to the twentieth, with 
a marked weakening of effort during the ravages 
caused by the French Revolution. Their 
activities were exercised, first in Lhc University 
of Faria, Cologne, and Bologna, nftenvnrrls in 
other universities of Europe, notably nt Oxford. 
Dublin, and Louvain. In the universities ana 
in many seminaries they filled important 
chairs, often forming a majority of the profur- 
tjors. Outside of the classrooms they exerted 
a powerful influence by their writings, nuinbor¬ 
ing in the thousands, which cover all depart- 
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mcnta of knowledge (see Qutflif-Echard, Scrip- versions); an eighth column contained an - 
tores Ord. Prwd.)> In the departments af notations* el scholia, Owing to lack of funds, 
philosophy and theology thcro is an uninfcer- only the Psalter wns published. Raymond 
riipled series of writers, amongst whom the Martin (12HS), author of the Puffin FUei t was 
following are the host known: Cajctan, Ferra- a distinguished Orientalist, speaking mid wriU 
rienaia fcommentaries of these two published ing with case Hebrew, Chaldnic, and Arabic, 
in Leonine edition or St. Thomas' works), In our own times the best traditions of the 
Cnprcolus, St. Antoninus, Francis of Victoria, order arc worthily upheld in the Biblical School 
Medina, Dc Mcdicis, Dominic Soto, Peter of St. Stephen, Jerusalem. Through the 

SoLo, Melchior Cano, Bannoz, John of St, Revue Bibligw and various monographs, treat- 

Thomas, Gonct, Gontenson, Porrecta, Gatti, ing all subjects pertaining to biblical studies, 
Gotti, BilPiiiirt, Caudlii, Gonzalez, Zigliarn, Father Lagrange and liifl confreres hold high 
Lcnidij Dummermuth, Hugon, Pfcguca (the places in the list or Orientalists and biblical 

last si* belong to the nineteenth century). scholars. Father Sohcll, the first to publish 

In the department of S. Scripture the Do- the Code oj Hammurabi , is the greatest As- 
ininrcaus were medieval pioneers in Lhe critical sj'riologisfc of France, being ^cnb frequently on 
study or the Bible, whether in the original text scientific missions by tho French government, 
or in translations. The flarnahitc Fr. Vorccl- 6'ft. Raymond of Pennaforle (d. 1275) lvas ti 
lone (nineteenth century) says they wore the promoter of various educational works. At 

first to resume the critical work of Origen (tf.u.) Ida request St. Thomas composed the S\mwa 

and St. Jerome (g.o,). The Correctom of tho contra Genies, directed principally against the 
Latin versions were brought out almost ex- Moors of Spain. By composing, at the com- 
clusivcly by the Dominicans up to the year mancl of Gregory IX, the book of the De- 
12G7, and they labored incessantly at this crefafa, Raymond became. tho "Father or 
work until the authentic Clementine Vulgate Canon Law 11 . In this branch of cede- 

waa published in 1592. Hugh of St. Cher, in fliaaticnl learning ho had many followers, Among 
the thirteenth century, wrote tho first biblical whom some of Lhe moat celebrated arc Thomas 
cun cor dance, Smites Pagnini (d. 15-11) was Bromyard (d. 1390), Thomas TurrccrcimiLn (d. 
the first after St. Jerome to mnkc a complete 104S), and Peter Passcrini (d, 1677). Church 
translation of Ll\o Bible from the original history, strongly recoin mended in the reguln- 
i>DurcDa. Sixtus of Sienna (th I5G9), in his tions for studies, received attention from the 
HibliQlhKa Sacra, inaugurated the systematic beginning. In this field the order is represented 
JAudy of fclio Bible, hufc l ' the real creator of by many writers (see lot rod uc Li on lo any good 
the soiente of Introduction," writes Father history of the Church), the most nolctf being 
Comely, S.J., n was Father Thomas Mil an fee 11 St. Antoninus (d. 1459), Gravoson (d, 1733), 
(d. 1742). It is worthy of note that na early aa and Natalia Alexander (d, 1724), whose motm- 
thc tliirtcoriUi century the Dominicans sought mental work is held in the highest esteem, 
to popularize the Bible. Their position at Paris At Dublin, in 1248, the Dominicans opened 
makes H almost eertnin that they took el (on Usher's Island) a school in which nil 
prominent part in producing the French ycr- branches pf knowledge were taught gralui- 
rion of that century (1220-1250). An elegant tously (see D ran c,C/insh’a?i.£c/i oofs and Scholars t 
Italian version is attributed to James of Vora- p, 443; Dufffin Review, September, 1845). In 
gine (d. 1298), author of the Golden Legend. 15133, Vincent Juatimani, Mnsfcer of tho order. 
An Armenian translation, made untler the saved the University of Freiburg (Rrcisgauj 
direction of Bartholomew Parvus (d, c . 13GQ) from extinction, by establishing a Sindiuni 
appeared about tbo middle of the fourteenth General q at Eulingcn (Janssen, Vol, Vll, n. 172). 
century. Chronicles of the Doinmicnn Slaters Tho University of Lima was established by 
of Nuremberg ip the fifteenth century prove the Dominicans in 1551, thus antedating Hiu- 
Lhat they and other nuns were employctl in vard by eighty-five years. They also founded 
copying biblical manuscripts, and that they the University of St. Thomas at Manila (P. I.)- 
read the Bible in the vernacular. John Rellach in 1G45, President Taft, when he waa Goyar- 
jiml olhora traushifcoU portions of the Bible into nor-General of the Philippine Islands, reopened 
German about the middle of the fifteenth cen- the classes in tliia university. During the past 
tury (more than sixty years before Luther's two years two American Dominicans have 
translation appeared). been added to the teaching staff. At Rome 

The study of fclio Oriental languages was the Minerva College (foilnelation dates from 
urged by Lhe first general chapters of the order, 1255) hng ranked as n pontifical university 
that tfUicly being regarded aa a. necessary pre- since 1590. fn 1SQ0 Dominicans wore placed 
ptu'aliou for missionary work mid for tho in charge of the theological department of the 
scientific study of the Bible. Augustine Gins- University of Fribourg, Switzerland (founded 
Liniani (I53G) opened the first official course in 1BS9). The professors of this institution arc 
of Hebrew in the University of Paris. He the editors of the rtcuue Thomisic, an esteemed 
prepared also the first mo darn polygloL Bible theological periodical begun in 1892. Popular 
in seven versions, and five languages, Hebrew, education was not a special nim of tho Domini* 
uhftldaie, Arabia, Greek, and Latin (three cans, except in so far os it may have been a 
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neeegsiiryparfc of theirapoafcnlio mission; never¬ 
theless, their labors contributed much to edu¬ 
cate the people. fit, Thomas' A'ltJJima furnished 
the material for Dante's Divina Commedia , 
Vincent of lkauvais J Gy cut Mirror n thirteenth- 
century on cyclopedic, was, According Lo llolu 1 - 
baclmr (EccMaMical Hiotarg, Yol. XVIII) "an 
opitomc of nil that man, up to that time, knew 
in nature, science, art, philosophy, and history. 11 
James of Vorngine's Golden Luge ml (LrmiHlalcil 
by Longfellow) was u iwimuil of populur inHtvuc- 
tion. The writing. 1 ? of Tattler and 11. Henry 
Susa exercised a powerful irifliionco on German 
prose. Jordan of lMsn, I* ansa van Li, Oavalcu, 
and B. Jolm Dominic contributed much to tho 
perfection of the Italian tongue, fit. Antoninus, 
Frn Angelico, and a host of others (see Cartier) 
elevated Christian art. Savonarola, by his 
preaching and writings, by his life anil tragic 
death, taught lessons that have extended far 
beyond the Florentine Republic, College work 
has nob been a special branch of Dominic mi 
activity. The old imivurailics offered courses 
that would be considered college courses to-day. 
la many places the doors of the StmUa t in which 
candidates of the order worn trained, were 
opened to nil promising young men; and in 
conn tries where colleges were wanting the 
Dominicans established colleges and schools, 
ivroto grammars, geographies, and other 
manuals. Father Lneordnire, in 1S52, founded 
the Third Order of Teaching Dominicans, 
who had several very prosperous collegia har¬ 
boring the Hawcv of young manhood in France*, 
before recent decrees of the government caina 
to hamper, if not to destroy, their educational 
wo rk, 

The Dominicans of tho United States, being 
devoted almost exclusively to missionary work, 
have been compelled to confine their educa¬ 
tional endeavors to the training of their own 
student). For many years studies have been 
organized m accordance with the strict require¬ 
ments of the time-honored rules, and the new 
college (a SlndiunL Gcncrafc) opened in 1005 
neat the Catholic University at Washington 
has vovivecl the best traditions of the order. 
In the first half of the last century, in view 
of special needs, the Fathers of fit. Joseph's 
Province (founded lBOfi) established colleges in 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin, but withdraw 
in lime from this field of labor in order to (IcvoLo 
themselves to their own special work. 

In Europe, during the last 1ml [ of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the venerable Father Ciuigliel- 
mofcfci published a Marine DUlionarjf l tho best 
work of its kind, highly esteemed in Italy and 
elsewhere. Father Henry Denific, a scholar 
and educator of world-wide renown, published 
tho ClLurhdarium Univcruiiniin Pavisictutis, and 
other epoch-making works. IIo was journey¬ 
ing to England, to be crowned as an hanomry 
doctor of the Cambridge University, when 
death claimed him at Munich (June 10, 1905). 
Father Weiss, professor in the University of 


Fribourg (Switzerland), ia imiicd m a distin¬ 
guished apologist and ail authority on social 
c[ucationg, whilst tho superior style of his writ¬ 
ings marks him as a master of German prose. 
Ilis confrere, Father Mnmlminct, la a noted 
historian ami writer. Ills monograph on Siger 
dc Brabant is a standard for the history of 
Avcmiiiam. Father Monsnbrd’s /exposition r lit 
Dogmc Cnlholiquo (Conferences at Notre Diunc, 
Parli) probably has never been surpassed aa 
a popular, scimiljfic, ami yet theological ex¬ 
planation of Catholic doctrine, Exiled French 
Dominicans, now located at ICahi, Belgium, 
publish the Ueouc dca Sciences Pkilosophiffms 
ct Tiifoloyiqucs, which has received much praise. 

The Dominican Sisters, whether of the 
fiecoml Order (inclosed) or of the Third Order, 
deserve more than a passing notice, The work 
of the Second Order was limited to receiving a 
small number of girls to be educated by tho 
iSisLera. In 1G09 the Convent of Avignon 
received as a member of the community the 
Veil. Juliana Anna Morrell, who had publicly 
defended theses in philosophy and Lheulugy, 
mid who was generally known as u The Due- 
turosa." Tho Conventual Tcrliarioa have de¬ 
voted themselves to educational work in all 
countries where they have been established, 
especially in England, Ireland, and America. 
Mother Raphael (d. LSD3), better known id 
A. T. Driuie, was a highly gifted writer. Her 
Chr Man Schools and Scholars, a mono mental 
work, ia a history of education from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era to the Council of 
Trent. In the United States to-day there arc 
morn than three thousand Dominican Sisters, 
divided into congregations or provinces, ana 
who are devoted to educational work in orphan- 
ngoa p schools, and academies. Their field of 
labor extends from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
slope. Three Congregations, viz., Holy Ilosary 
(Mother house, Emsinawn, Wis.), St. Mary r s 
of the Springs (Mother House, Columbus, 
Ohio), and Holy Nama (Mother House, Sim 
Jlufael, Cal.), offer courses which are officially 
Tccnpfiiizcd by the state univeraitius of Wiscon¬ 
sin, Ohio, and California. 

The rules of study and of grnduation now 
in force in the Dominican Order are ns rolimvs: 

(1) After classics, seven or eight years of study 
of philosophy and theology (four of the eight 
years devoted to the tfuiiuiui of fit. Thomas), 
thcro being frequent examinations and exer¬ 
cises In speaking and writing — lead ^to the 
lee to rate {Sac mo Theologian Lector, fi. T. L.). 
In 1007 the General Chapter of ViLcvbn pre¬ 
scribed two years of Hupplcinciitary study, i.c. 
after obtaining the lectorato, in a university 
before a Lector can be assigned to teaching. 

(2) After seven yo/vrs of aucccssful touching, the 
candidate who has written ascicnbifie work or a 
valuable dissertation may he admitted Id pass 
the Bxamen ad Gradua, and becomes a Lector 
Pracaeutatua, i.c. a lector presented for the 
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mastership. (3) Six years more of successful 
teaching lead to the title or Master (S. T. M., 
i.e, Sacviic Theologian Minister). The degree 
is conferred by the Master-General of the 
order, on petition of the province to whicli the 
teacher belongs. D, J. Ki 
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SfuiJAlir, j. Life of D. Alberlus Afflonu*. (London, 
167G.) 

Todiiqn, At LiJfl JIonlijigs iWusI, rlc POrcIre do S. Domi¬ 
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DONATUS, JELIUS (fourth century A.b.); 
— A Uoinan grammarian and rhetorician, an 
author mid a teacher of renown, numbering 
•St. Jerome among liis pupils. ITc produced, a 
number of commentaries of note, especially 
those on Vergil and Terence, His Av& Gram- 
mtica, written about the middle of the fourth 
cenLury a.d-, formed the basis of nearly all 
nT the treatises on that subject written during 
the Middle Ages, anti was itself tlia moat gen¬ 
erally used text on that subject The second oE 
tile three putts, On the Eight Paris of Speech, 
was even more widely used; so generally, in 
fact, that the term danal wag used in tlio litera¬ 
ture of Unit time, as in Chaucer and Langiaiul, 
as Synonymous with an introduction, aa a 
into Christian Ihligion, This abbre¬ 
viated form was practically a primer, as in 
ordinary type it is only eight or nine pages in 
length. It wq 9 still commonly used, ordi¬ 
narily with a vernacular interlinear, in the 


seventeenth century. Thia grammar, either 
in its Tull or abbreviated form, is one of the 
commonest of early printed books, and exists 
yeb in more than ti bhouaaiul manuscripts of 
earlier date, 
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Keil, IL G. T, OrrirriMiaficL Lqtini, VdI. IV. (Leipzig. 
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LinoemaNN, Carjms Qramuinticorunx Luliri^riiui. 
iSa tfovs, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, VaJ. 

I, (Cnin bridge, lUOa.) 

Tuo-FPEf., \v. »V. Mislari/ af Homan LitcraCure. Vtfi. II. 

(London, ISOS.) 

DORMITORIES, —The historical connec¬ 
tion of dormitories »nd boarding clubs with the 
development of Units of organization and ad¬ 
ministration in colleges and universities has 
been shown in the article upon Boarding Schools 
(i/.!/,). (Sea also CA*vnn/OGE; Oxford; VudliO 
Schools; UNivnnfimua.) In France and 
England, where the internal typo of schools 
predominates in the education of the upper 
classes, the various forma of sleeping rooms 
which are found go bach to two general classes. 
(1) An open linfl in which the persons oilhor 
(a) Bleep in beds arranged in rows, Or (It) are 
separated by low wooden partitions with being- 
inga nb the enbj'ancee. (2) Separate cells open¬ 
ing on a corridor, The primitive Tom was 
UBCtl by the Benedictines, and was brought 
back among t-ho (Jhitcrcians by Rei'iini'd, but 
the more luxurious members at Chilly allowed 
the greater differentiation in the tenth conturv 
and it became the typo after the fourteenUi 
century. Modern usage, especially in America, 
often applies the term to the earlier College, 
where students lived in chambers, or to the 
quasi-public hoarding house. Tnc various 
methods or arrangement discussed in modern 
schools go bn(ik to these ancient forms for in¬ 
stance, the cubicle, which is accounted in some 
schools a satisfactory moan between the 
extremes, ia derived from 1 ( b). The problems 
of places far cnliog, recreation, work, etc., Jlrc 
involved, and one finds interesting variations 
in meeting these, na the little " dons ” for study 
at Rugby and the large Study luiJla of some 
other schools, each considered superior to 
others by those using it, DifTicnUios of eco¬ 
nomical heating hnvc seemed to jusLify somu 
conditions of the past, but the subject has hail 
remarkably little expert attention, and present 
Arrangements kg far behind mmlcrii progress 
in healing anil ventilation. 

England.— The dormitory Ims played n 
more important part in student life in England 
than elsewhere, since «o much of the training of 
tho boy is furnished through the life as there 
organized. That dormitories were used from 
tho earliest Lime by the large English schools is 
quite clear, fur there are among the manu¬ 
scripts at Westminster Abbey some elaborate 
rules for the behavior of the boys in the choir 
school, and these rules give some general idea of 
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the sleeping arrangements provided for the boys, 
The mica say (wfier alia), M when they got up 
in the morning therefore they should mark 
tlieniBclvca piously with the sign of the cross. 

T , . They must cover their beds with their 
mats and coverlets properly and leave their cham¬ 
ber quietly and without noiBc altogether, ami 
must wftBh their hands and go to the church 
modestly, not running or jumping or chattering. 

. . . Whoever at the hour of going to bed up- 
Bots the bed of his companions or hides hiB 
clothes or throws his shoes or Ins pillows from 
one end of the room to the other, or loses his 
temper, or disturbs the dormitory, is to be 
severely punished on the next day; when they go 
to bed they ara to behave in the same way as 
when they (*ct up, marking themselves and 
their beds with tho sign of the cross." Here 
ifl presented a clear picture of a dormitory in the 
thirteenth century, and it ia certain that for 
centuries after this time the same method of 
providing sleeping accommodation prevailed. 
Indeed, much the same system is found to 
prevail at Westminster in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, In 1B30 Frank Buckland (the naturalist) 
writes concerning Winchester: "The beds in 
1 chambers 1 are, I believe, as old as William 
of Wykcham himself; they are made of very 
thick aak planks, and there is a hollow for the 
bed clothes, after tho style of the beds for fox¬ 
hounds in kennels," Buckland went through 
tile processes of "launch" and "too fit tic. 11 
In the first case, tho mattress and sleeping boy 
are dragged into tho middle of the room; in tho 
sccQiidj whipcord ia tied mind the big toe of the 
boy, 11 the whip card was;so ingeniously twisted 
among the beds that it .was impossible; to find 
out who pulled it." The latest arrival in 
college is called "Junior in chambers JJ who 
had, in Auckland's time, to get up when tho 
early chapel bell rang, call all the boys, light 
tho fires, pufc out the prefects' washing tubs, 
clean (on Sunday) the wash and basins at 
M conduit" (two water taps in the open), make 
coffee for the prefects, clean tlio knives, make 
plum puddings, etc. (See Fagging.) The only 
clmngc that hag come over or into the aver¬ 
age school dormitory is tho introduction of 
the cubicle. It will be convenient to describe 
two modern dormitories, one in a somewhat 
small school (Giggleswiok) and one in a great 
school (Eton), 

The mass of the boya at Eton live in 
"houses" under housemasters, and in the 
Iiquscb each bay has a separate bedroom used 
as a study by day, the beds being turned up to 
the wall. Seventy boya arc on the ancient 
foundation as scholars, and these live in "col¬ 
lege" (a separate block of buildings consisting 
of the original school buildings and Somo nine¬ 
teenth century additions), At the present time 
only the lowest fifteen of the boys in college 
live in " Long Chamber," This was originally 
a long room large enough to accommodate the 
whole of the seventy scholars. It has now been 


reduced to a fraction of its original size, 
a large part of it having been divided into 
separate rooms for the older boys, The re¬ 
maining part is still called "Chamber," It ia 
divided into fifteen cubicles by wooden, parti¬ 
tions. The partitions go only about one Lhircl 
of the way up the walls, being about eight feet 
high, A curtain is arranged at the front, oF 
each cubicle, or "stall," na ib is called. Each 
stall ia fitted with a bed, which folds up into a 
kind of tall wooden box, a writing bureau sur¬ 
mounted by a book cupboard, and comprising 
drawers for clothes, a Windsor chair, bath, and 
tin pan for dirty clothes, In the center of the 
wall or " chamber " ia a fireplace, opposite to 
which ia an old round oak table; the external 
walls of the cubicles on cither side of the 
fireplace have benches fixed to them, Oil the 
table there ia always kept a jug of drinking 
water from the old pump in the cloisters on the 
other side of the open " school yard.” " Cham¬ 
ber " is managed by the top boy in it, who is 
called ” Captain or Chamber. 11 It is his duty 
to keep order day and night, though at the 
time when 11 chamber" is going to bed, n 
member of sixth form always patrols to ace 
that all is orderly. The boys take it in order 
to keep up the fire in winter and to keep the 
watering filled. The captain hog power to 
enforce hig orders by mild corporal punishment, 
administered either with w hair brush, or a 
"syphon," that is a rubber tube used to con¬ 
vey water from the taps to the baths. All the 
boys in "Chamber" aro "fags." And every 
boy in " Chamber " lioa to run to the summons 
when a member of sixth form or headmaster's 
division calls "Here I" within earshot. "Cham¬ 
ber" has tL life of its awn; its own de¬ 
bating society, its own games of cricket and 
football, made up fca the requisite Bias by the 
inclusion of tho necessary number of boys from 
those next above ” Chamber, 1 ' a gepurate 
room (called " Chamber Tearoom") for its 
meals, its own athletic fiporte and (single 
wicket) cricket, and rowing sweepstakes. 
Moreover, it lias annual nmtcTios against Uie 
inhabitants of Lhe other tearooms (known as 
C hamber v, Tearoom), which arouse consid¬ 
erable interest in college, 

At Gigglesivick the Four chief dormitories are 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide, 
and fifteen feet high. There arc in each some 
twenty-four cubicles twelve feet by six feet 
(ranged on each side) partitioned by pitch pine 
boards eight feet high. Each cubicle ib set from 
tho outer wall, and contains a. bed, a dressing 
cheat, a wnshstand, and a chair. There ia one 
small dormitory. The long dormi topics are con¬ 
trolled by two " seniors," the smaller one by 
one " senior," With the exception of some 
double rooms for brothers, the whole school is 
boarded on the dormitory system. The con¬ 
tinuous use, for many centuries, of the dormi¬ 
tory system is one cf the "notes" of English 
education, It is to be romembered that it 
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hoyer extended at any time to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, 

Germany. — In German discussions of the 
subject, the term P&nsionol is reserved lor 
conditions in which the family type predomi¬ 
nates, and it does not include living arrange¬ 
ments in which, the family life is lost, Diets eh, 
in an arLiclc on Alumnato in Schmid's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, notes the folio wing groups: (I) Zellm- 
mTlhschafl (two students in a room in which 
they work and sleep); (2) Shtbcjiwivthschaft 
(foiiT in a workroom with adjoining sleeping 
roams); (3) Saalwirthschaft (ten or twelve in a 
workroom, with two ar three times as many in 
a dormitory). In some □! Lhe b bates of Ger¬ 
many, any scheme which departs from the 
barracks farm of dormitory for hays in boarding 
schools is effectively discouraged by the govern¬ 
mental authorities. The reason given is that 
the students will become unfitted for the 
accommodations furnished during the term, of 
military scrvicD. 

United States.—The state institutions in 
this country have attempted to keep free from 
responsibility for the living accommodations 
for tlioir students. This bns been duo in largo 
pait to inadequate provision of funds. Usually 
when dormitories have been provided thoy lmve 
descended from some earlier form of the school 
under private control, or have been established 
as a result of so mo special influence, Thera 
has been a growing tendency to excrciao greater 
authority over students in these matters, as e.g, 
a ruling fin me times found that girla must not 
room in houses in which no provision is made 
for receiving cullers. Spasmodic efforts at 
inspection have revealed most appalling con¬ 
ditions taken as n matter of course, and there 
is a growing sense of responsibility for meeting 
needs more adequately. The University of 
Wisconsin 1ms a definite policy, which is coming 
into operation as fast as Tunas arc made avail¬ 
able, The University of Mjehig/m, through its 
Women's Union.is making n beginning in the 
control of several houses far residence purposes, 
The movement, in general, is toward more 
homelike conditions. Often there 1ms been a 
failure to take account of the effect of scvoral 
years' life during the growing period, in which 
the place basis is lacking in the development 
of the instincts of ownership, ns well a a other 
important tendencies. There is a. marked differ¬ 
ence in the evidence of pertain interests* and 
activities in the life of a boarding school boy 
who has some place to call his own and another 
who has nothing hut a locker or a drawer ia 
which to center his material possessions. 

Serious criticism of existing conditions in our 
colleges has aRen been made, but for tho most 
part, the only serious attempt toward meeting 
this need in recent times has fallen to the Greek 
letter fraternities (if.w.). Where the fraternities 
have been strongest, during tho quarter of a 
century in which they linvc provided houses or 
lodges, tho colleges have censed to build now 


dormitories, Thus at Amherst, ia 1370, fifty- 
three per cent aT 225 students ware in dormi¬ 
tories; in 1905, 2d per cent of 455 were in 
dormitories and 43 per cent in fraternity houses. 
Thus the answering of the problem of finding 
at least a partial substitute for college home life 
has been left largely to the students. Tho 
financial aspects of Lhe student housing problem 
are very important, whether attempted by the 
students or by the college. The modern dor¬ 
mitory represents a. permanent investment of 
from 35500 to S2000 for every studont housed. 

Other aspects of thia problem 'arc discussed 
under other subjects. See Boarding School; 
Colleqh; Fraternities; Private Schools; 
Universities. 

J. E, G* on M. and E\ A. M. 
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DORPAT, UNIVERSITY OF, — Founded 
in 1092 by Gustavus Adolphus, but closed 
under the rule of Peter the Great of Russia. 
It was restored in 1002, and in 1BO3-1804 
became one of the imperial universitics. The 
statutes and regulations have been revised 
several times, the last revision being in 1804. 
In 1S92 the official title became the Imperial 
University of Jurjev. Faculties of theology, 
Jaw, medicine, arN, and sciences Arc main¬ 
tained. The instruction is carried on in 
Russian and German. The town has a Inrgo 
German population, and tho university is a 
stronghold of German scholarship in Russia. 
Afc one time a department for the training of 
professors was maintained. (Sec II. Barnard, 
Superior Instruction, p. B39. Hartford, 1873.) 
In 1D09 there wore enrolled 2815 students, of 
wham 1233 wore in tho medical faculty. 

DORPFELD, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 

(1S24-1S93). — A distinguished German 
schoolman cud educational writer of the Her- 
barfcian school. Born in Sellachcid in the 
Rhine province, ho attended the teachers' 
seminary in Mors, and became, in 1850, 
teacher and later on principal of a school in 
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Barman, where he taught for thirty years. In 
IflSO he Wflfl retired, and the rest af his life was 
da voted to lit&rnry Activity, _ Dtirpf old's chief 
service to pedagogy consists in hia application 
of Ilerbart'y ideas to the theory and practice 
of the elementary school. Ear tnis he was well 
fitted on account of his philosophical insight 
and hifl school experience, I-Iig work on 
Denkenund Qedttchtnih (1806), {The Connection 
between Thought <nul Memory, edited in Eng¬ 
lish by Herman T, Lukena, Boston, 1005), is 
still one of the most valuable monographs in 
pedagogical psychology. Dfirpfolil, however, 
took a great step in advance or Herb art 
in emphasizing the social aide of education. 
He advocated mi elementary study of sociology 
in the school, not. as n. separate subject of in¬ 
struction, but rather aa a point of view in the 
treatment of history, geography, and other 
studies. With regard to school organization, 
Jib strongly favored the institution of self- 
go yerning school communities, the internal 
affairs or which should bo free Trom the inter¬ 
ference of both Church and State, His com¬ 
plete works were published in 1094, F. M. 

nefarfiitcBB : — 

DSjitfelti, F. W. (j&gamnieftB tfehrifUn. 12 vola, 
(GftturflMi, 16D4.) 

Ka-STBH, H. Friedrich Wilhelm DOrp/cUl, flfiin Lehen 
arid scifta fichri/ten. (Wiesbaden, Vot VII 

□ f Ffldntfojjisc/ia ZeiF und StrtilfrnQEn , 

DORTj SYNOD OF. —The most notable 
synod of tlio Reformed Du tell Church, assem¬ 
bled 1G18—1610, in DoTt (Dordrecht) at the call 
of the States General of the Unite[l Notlierlnnda 
for the purpose of committing the church to 
Calvin lam, Del ego tea came from the provin¬ 
cial synods, the several states, and from Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, and England, Education 
received attention. Catechizing was regulated. 
SahooJs were demanded, "not only in cities, 
but also in towns and country places where 
heretofore none have existed,'' Request was 
made of the magistrates for properly qualified 
teachers, and ,J that the children of tile poor may 
bn gratuitously instructed, 11 Church attend- 
nnco of pupils WR3 required. All teachers, of 
whatever grade, must sign the confession of 
faith as newly interpreted, Local and general 
eeclosing heal visitation of schools was provided. 
The States General Were petitioned to reform 
trivial schools and universities. Doctrinally, 
the influence of the synod was great; ancl in the 
more stringent enforcement of the creed the 
schools were affected. On tlio whole, educa¬ 
tional development whb nob much furthered. 
The special school enactments were little, if at 
nil, in advance of previous similar enactments 
or of general public opinion, and besides had to 
depend for their enforcement upon the ordinary 
school lawa of the several cities and states. 

RelBrancea : — 

Ada Sjjnadi Nat\anaH& . . . Derdreckti habitat, (Hn- 
taoviao, 10 20.) 


Barn Min, H. American Journal af Education, Vol. V, 

p, 77, 

Blok, I*. J, Iiidory of ihvPeophs of the Netherlands. 

Pt. III. (English turns,, Now York, 1000.J 
BnANn-p, G. History of the Reformation.. Yd. HI. 

(English, traaa., London, 1722.) 

DOUBLE IMAGES, — The two eyes always 
receive impressions from any object in the field 
of vision, These two images are ordinarily 
fused. (See Fuston ; Ejnoculah Vision.) In 
homo eases, however, the fusion is impossible; 
thou the individual derives a separate expe- 
vionco Irom each of the images and is disturbed 
by double vision of the object. One of the 
simplest methods af producing double images 
is to push one eyeball out of Us normal posi¬ 
tion. The image from a given object Mien falls 
upon a portion of the retina which is not usually 
related to the portions stimulated by the same 
object in ilia other eye. The two images nre 
then Raid to fall on noncorresponding points of 
the retina. (See CoiuiEsraNDiNG Points,) 
In. some cases the movements of the two eyea 
arc af such a character aa to cause the images to 
Jail on noncorrcgpojiding points. Such condi¬ 
tions arise in various forms of intoxication, 
when the nerve centers which control move¬ 
ment ore incapacitated, and in certain patho¬ 
logical caseSj such as diplopia. Certain ab¬ 
normalities m the development of tho eye 
muscles make it difficult for tho individual to 
move his two eyes in perfect cotirdhiatign, 
Such conditions sometimes depend on the 
different strength of different muscles, some¬ 
times on their mode of attachment to the eye¬ 
balls. In either of these eases, normal visual 
perception in interfered with or is rendered 
impossible, Qr is achieved only at the expense 
of great physical effort, The correction of these 
difficulties is sometimes affected through sur¬ 
gical operations, sometimes through systematic 
training of the eye muscles, sometimes through 
the uso of prismatic lenses, The failure to 
develop tho proper cotirdination of tlio eye 
muscles is one of the very Ter tlio causes of eye 
fatigue, and since no direct sensations from the 
fatigued muscles are provided, it is a vary 
subtle form of abnormality. C. H r J. 

DOUBLE TRANSLATION. —That prac¬ 
tice in the teaching of a foreign language where 
the foreign text is translated into the vernacular 
and the vernacular rendition re translated into 
the foreign tongue^ the final translation being 
then compared with the original text. The 
method of double translation has been used 
mainly in the teaching of tho classical languages, 
particularly Latin. In a modified form it is 
being widely introduced at present, particu¬ 
larly in the more ivjcont English textbooks in 
foreign languages. It was probably a current 
method of the humanists in the period of their 
ascendency, It was used in Johann Sturm's 
Gymnasium at Strassburg, and recommended as 
a method by Roger AseJmm in liis Scholernasier, 
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Sen Asckam, Rogeir; Greek, Study op; 
Latin, Study of; Translating. 

DOUBT. — A state of iticemplcto or sus¬ 
pended judgment, to be distinguished from 
belief, either in its positive) or negative form. 
Daubt is closely connected with the formation 
of belief. In the case of some particular belief, 
doubt may antedate certainty, Yet in many 
cases, donut comes only after belief Ims taken 
Torm; and the belief, becoming then tempo¬ 
rarily dissolved and tested, rccrystallizes into 
its old form or into a new. For doubt ta ctjmo 
between belief and belief, rather than to eoihe 
either first or last, seems to be the normal 
course. In tile history of the race and of the 
individual, doubt comes into prominence only 
at a late stage, The child, or the savage, 
forma liis judgments legs hesitatingly than docs 
the more sophisticated man. This hesitation, 
which is useful so long as it tends to rrmko 
belief marc intelligent and more in harmony 
with wide experience, often far outlives its 
period of use fulness. Doubt now usurps tho 
place of belief, and instead of aiding judgment 
mnkos judgment impossible. In certain diseased 
conditions 1 , belief is thus perpetually hindered, 
and practical conduct becomes impossible be¬ 
cause of unconquerable indecision, 

a. m. a, 

See Belief. 

Heleren:CE: — 

ICnapp, P, C, Inann-lly □[ Doubt American Jain-nat oj 
Psychology, Vo I. iff, p, 1, 

MeHcipr, C. A. Psychology, Normal find Jl/arbid 
pp, 272 IT. (London anti Now York, 1001.) 

See also tho references under Pelief, 

DOVER COLLEGE, — See College; Col¬ 
leges, English; Grammar Schools; Puelic 
Schools. 

DOWNES, ANDREW. — Regius professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
1585-1024. During tho forty years of tenuro 
of this past, Downcg, 4t a scholar composed of 
Greek and industry" (ns Fuller says), raised 
greatly the prestige of Greek studied from the 
low point they hurl readied in tile latter part of 
the sixteenth century, From 1562 to 1567 as a 
boy, Downes was at the famous school of 
Shrewsbury, Under Thomas Aahtan, the first 
master. In 1503 Downes published tho Frafos- 
Ihenes of Lysins, in the dedication of which lie 
declares that next to Gad and his parents, he 
owed most to his q1c| schoolmaster, Downes 

wns one of the collaborators in Savilc's noble 
Eton edition of the work of St. Chrysostom 
(see Do is, John), the greatest English edition 
or a classic author produced up to 1613. 
Downes was described hy hig contemporary 
Simtmds D'Ewes (Diary) ng fl accounted the 
ablest Grecian of Christendom being no native 
of Greece," though this was absurd, with 
Sc&ligcr (g.u.) and Cusauban (g.y.) living. 


Downes was appointed one of the translators 
of the Apocrypha for the authorized version oT 
the Bible, and was one of the six final revisers 
(ace Boib, John), but it was said of him that he 
Would never leave Cambridge for the writings 
at Stationers' Rail " till lie was either fetched 
or threatened with n Pursuivant." He waa a 
correspondent (in Greek) with the great 
scholar, Isaac Casnubou (rj-u.). F. W. 

DRAINAGE OF SCHOOLHOUSE AND 
GROUNDS. — See An ciiite crime, School, 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, 
IA. —’ A coeducational inski tution opened Sept. 
20, 1801. Tl\e departments include the college 
of liberal arte (1881), admission to which is by 
examination or certificate from an approved 
high school, and the college of the Bible (1881); 
the college of law, organized in 1S75, wns far 
six years a department of Simpson College, 
Imlianolfl, Ift.; it was? affiliated with Drake 
University in 10B1 and purchased by the uni¬ 
versity in 1002; the original college of medi¬ 
cine, organized in ISQI, and for the succeeding 
five years known as the Iowa Medical Cq liege 
(eclectic), was discontinued in 1S87, when the 
Inwa College of Physicians, a private institu¬ 
tion, became tlm medical department by 
affiliation. In October, _ 1906, the Keokuk 
Medical College, an institution which, under 
various names, had existed since 1344, was 
merged with tho university school. The 
college of dentistry, established in 1807 as a 
department of the ICcokuk Medical College, 
became a department oF the university in 1008, 
when it succeeded the Deg Moines College of 
Dental Surgery, affiliated with Drake Univer¬ 
sity in 1900, but discontinued in 1D0G for lack 
of support. The present school is well equipped. 
A college of pharmacy was organized in 1SB2, 
became an affiliated department in IS82, and 
a regular department in 1902, but was later 
discontinued for Jack of support, Fn 1088 a 
normal department was established, now called 
the College of Education; it maintains a 
summer school, organized in 1S90. The college 
of fine aria consists practically of the con¬ 
servatory of music. Drake Univereffcysuffered 
during its earlier career under the imputation 
of commercialism in its management and ne- 
epusitiou of schools. Its recent progress has, 
however, been rapid in the directiopi of higher 
standards. 

Under an amended charter of June 12, 1907, 
the Board of Trustees became a sclr-ncrpctiiat- 
ing body of twenty-five membars, including the 
president ex officio, without doncnninciticmnl 
restrictions of any kind. There arc (1009) 
twenty-one life trustees who obtained office 
by giving 51000 to the university; this Torm of 
membership hag been abandoned Six trustees 
of tho twenty-five arc nominated by tho alumni. 
On Feb. 0, 1903, the university was accepted 
hy the Carnegie Foundation for tlio Advance- 
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mcnt or Teaching fo.ii.). The total productive 
endowment (1909) is 5432,351.17, producing 
an income of S24,7B7.94. The total income is 
8112,256.73; there is a debt, unprovided for, of 
S28,B00 (1909). Grounds, buildings, and equip¬ 
ment arc valued at 5384,0'] 0, OS, There were 
enrolled in 1010—1911, 1B43 students. C. Cl. 

DRAMA AND EDUCATION. —If" drama" 
be taken in its widest sense as action (fydaj) 
it will include all forms af imitation which find 
expression by means of action. Thus a large 
proportion or tho educational development 
of animals and human beings which springs 
from the "play" impulse ia cognate to tho 
drama. The little child who satisfies the 
" makc-bclievn" desire is perpetually in tho do¬ 
main of the drama. The action games of the 
kindergarten are profoundly dramatic. All the 
imitative worlds of gcaturc and assumed speech, 
and accordingly all recitation and declamation, 
verges on the dramatic and easily pusses over 
into it. Many forms of music, dancing dress, 
and decoration, implying imitation through 
action, assume elemental qualities of the drama, 
Nor ia it too much to affirm that however am- 
phatic artists may be to-day, fclmt art is to 
be practiced for art's sake, the origins of art, na 
the term implies, ivera distinctly practical. 
Every art waa originally practiced to obtain 
some practical end, and required for its trans¬ 
mission the intervention of education. It ia 
evident, for instance, that dancing, music, 
painting in earlier stages, constantly had relig¬ 
ious purposes before them, and samo of the 
greatest effort9 of human art have been pro¬ 
duced under the religious impulse. The drama 
in Greece arose out of the connected worship of 
Dionysus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Dnmctcr. 
Evenjn the time of Tcriclcs, the plays were 
acted at the festival of Dionysus. The drama¬ 
tist lmd still to provide a satyric drama, in 
which tho chorus was composed af the attend¬ 
ants of Dionysus. But the spirit of the drama 
of TEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides rose to 
the highest topics — to the relations of gods and 
men, and the fate or destiny that ruled supremo 
over both gods and men. And in the Qaldijn 
Age of Athens, it was the great desire of Pericles 
to throw open to all the people the supreme 
pleasures of the highest art. Accordingly, 
aince the arrangements of the Athenian theater 
required a roe for admission, Pericles distributed 
out of the public funds the amount to each per¬ 
son (who needed the gift) to enable him to at¬ 
tend the theater at the feast of the Dionysin. 
The theater thus became a national educational 
insLitutiun, and an exceedingly powerful one. 
It has been anicl tho Greeks wore a nation af 
Jictore. Boys recited Homer, or AJsoJiylus, or 
Euripides, and gave free play to gestures and 
delivery of speech, and the frequent dramatic 
representations served as models. The boys 
were, as Plato feared in the Republic, likely to 
become vulgarized by the realism of their 


dramatic methods. He was keenly alive to the 
educational value of the drama. Ho realizes 
that a boy gradually becomes the thing he imi¬ 
tates, for better or worso, and he therefore 
insists that In all arListic pursuits the boy must 
only bo given free scope for that which is calcu¬ 
lated to draw out the best in human nature. 
Imitation in which impersonation is involved, 
where thc ( reader, and, still more, the actor, 
identifies himself with the character represented, 
i.c, precisely what is meant by the dramatic, is, 
for Plato, so vivid a form of experience that it 
must be restricted to such subject matter, and 
such types of characters, as make for the better¬ 
ment of tho human soul, It is this extremely 
vivid appreciation of the educative aspect of tho 
drama that gave rise to the function of the 
much-challenged censor, The drama was thus 
recognized as having an absorbingly important 
educational aspect in classical Greece. 

Amongst the Homans, in the celebration of 
tho festivals, the theater ranked next in general 
popularity to the chariot race and the gladiato¬ 
rial contests. It is said that under Constantius 
IQi clays in the ye nr were devoted to Mi scenici. 
So powerful was the stage that Trajan boasted 
that theatrical displays controlled Home. The 
stage was, indeed, degenerate, and presented 
chiefly farce and pantomime, and sank to in¬ 
famous immorality, But the educative in¬ 
fluence for good as well ns for evil ivas even then 
undoubted. It ia said that Anus had intended, 
at one time, to set up n Christian theater to 
supersede the loose Bpectacular entertainments 
of the decadent stage. 

Through the Middle Ages, the regular drama 
of tragedy and comedy was obscured and gave 
way, predominantly, to other forms of enter¬ 
tainment, in which, however, tho dramatic in¬ 
stinct was not lacking. The dramatic element 
waa represented by minstrelsy of various kinds, 
in satisfying the ri deep-lying instincts of the 
folk." And through village festivals the dra¬ 
matic necessarily .showed itself, until there were 
developed the festival plays, with many second¬ 
ary dramatic fprms. 

But apart from these papular modes of self- 
cxpi'csgion, there arc traces of the drama as a 
consciously educative force, In the first cen¬ 
tury a. n., Fublilius .Syrus composed Ins Mimes, 
and though the ethical element was decadent in 
the early centuries' a.d, of the Roman drama, 
Syrua oftentimes gave forth senlcu/im which 
were esteemed throughout the Middle Ages 
and onwards into the seventeenth century. In 
tho fourth century a.d,, Ausonius (fl.0.), a school¬ 
master of Bordeaux, wrote the Imdiis tfepjem 
Sapientum. This consists of n series of recita¬ 
tions Tor each of the "seven wise men." It 
should be remembered that in 1059 Cbnrles 
lloolc compiled a textbook for young pupils, 
which contained (along with Cato's distiehs Dc 
Moribuff) both the "Excellent sayinga of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece M and Publillus 
Syrus 1 iSfrttffl Verses, or Seneca's Proverbs (both 
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in Latin and English) " whereby little children 
may understandingly learn the rulca of Common 
Behaviour,” allowing a recurrence to the old 
Reman drama for maxima of edification. In the 
tenth century a.d. Ilroswitlm, the Benedictine 
Abbess of Gandersheim in Enstplialian Saxony, 
wrote religious and moral plays to replace tlio 
comedies of Terence, evidently recognizing the 
educative power of the drama. After the Nor¬ 
man Conquest there are from time to time no¬ 
tices of the monastic literary drama, i.c, plays 
founded upon the classical models, but with 
Chris Linn subject matter. Thus at Dunstable 
in 1110 there was a play acted by scholars in 
honor of St, Catharine. From 1170 to 11B2 
were noted n scries of saints' plays mentioned 
by William Fitzstophen. Popular church fes¬ 
tivals, sometimes assimilating pagan methods 
and material, together with iMrvivals of the pop¬ 
ular ancient dance and song, gave impetus to 
dramatic development. Thus the feast of tlm 
Inna cents was associated with the celebration 
of the election of the 13 oy Bishop (fj.D.)j elected 
by his fellow choir-boys on the feast of St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of children. With 
this celebration sprang- up dramatic perform¬ 
ances, and thence probably the play acting of 
chapel boys and schoolboy companies of actors. 

In the later medieval period, schoolboys 
from the numerous chantry and other schools 
literally played important parts. In the serv¬ 
ice of the Church, at which they attended and 
assisted, the whole symbolic, mystical service 
had the dramatic element, exemplified in alter¬ 
nating sang and visiblo action. The dramatic 
" mystery 1 ' wns thus developed from the church 
liturgical service. The 11 mystery ” wns thug 
an active dramatic form of presentation of Lho 
scriptural stories, as the depicting on canvas 
and on g]qss and on pavement mosaics was tlio 
pictorial representntion el the Christian story. 
The artistic forms of representation were thus 
in the hands of the clergy the surest forms or 
interesting the masses by visualization of 
Scripture story in an ago before Lho printed 
booh had made necessary the learning to read. 
Thus mysteries (Bible plays), miracles (saints 1 
plays), and moralities (stories of personified 
moral qualities) were closely connected with 
the ecclesiastics and their pupils as the leaders 
of popular religious education. In the moral¬ 
ity, the struggle between good and bad per¬ 
sonified powers in the soul takes place for 
the possession of the whole man — a topic 
first discussed in Christian literature in the 
Psjfchomuchm of Trudcntiua (c. 400 a.d.). Pru- 
dentius (r/.u.) was a commonly read auLlior 
in the schools—hence the idea af the morality 
found ready prepared ground in the school train¬ 
ing. Schoolmasters were not infrequently the 
writers of moralities, e.y, Ulpinn Fuhvell, author 
of Like TKilZ to Like (15(38); and frequently the 
topics themselves were educational. Thus the 
Jriferhirfc of lho Nature of the Four Elements, by 
John lUstell, don-in-law of Sir Thonma More, 


introduces man prompted to study geography 
by Nalura naturata nnd Studious Desire, and 
restrained by sensual Appetite and Ignorance. 

A play called the Marriage of Wit’and iScicucc 
was written by a Schoolmaster, John Re cl ford 
by name, The hero Wit slays the monster Te- 
diousness by his enthusiasm Tor study. In All 
for Money, Thomas Lupton (c. 1578) introduces 
the ^arsonce dramatis, Learning-with-money, 
Learniiig-withmit-moiiey^Ioney-without-learn- 
ing, Neitlier-Moncy-nor-lcarning (see Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Vol. V, p. 57). 
It is thus clear that if theao onpines of the 
drama arc ascribed to ecclesiastics, achoolmag- 
tera also wcie closely connected with tho writing 
of the dramas, and schoolboys with their acting. 

In 1427 the twelve lost plays of Plautus were 
recovered, and, besides the opportunity thus 
given for the reading of those plays, their dis¬ 
covery suggested to aspiring Latinists the imi¬ 
tation of their Lntinity, and the dramatic form. 
The fact that scholars conversed ii\ Latin 
made the discovery oT the Latin conversation of 
the newly found dramas of especial importance, 
na models for speaking and for imitation in 
composition. Ravisius Tex tor, while professor 
□r rhetoric in the College of Navarre in Pnris, 
wrote dialogues in Latin for his pupils to recite 
dramatically. Terence nnd Plautus were the 
authors especially sLudied by bho young stu¬ 
dent, in the time of the Renaissance, so as to 
cull the phrases best suited for conversation, 

J. L. Vivas, in 1531, says " Terence is of impor¬ 
tance Tor daily conversation. 11 The colloquy 
was tho daily study of UicUttlo bays for Latin 
speaking, and the older hoys of tho school wore 
rcquiretl to act scenes from tho Latin drama- 
lists. Eventually a school play became an in¬ 
stitution far state occasions, and even n regular 
part of the time-table. Early in the sixteenth 
century the scliooL play was established in 
Germany, Holland, and England. As to Ger¬ 
many, Professor Herford says, " The Rath not 
unfrequently contributed to the often consider¬ 
able cost of Rcliool-playfl and at StMBsburg 
gave them an appointed income from the muni¬ 
cipal budget." Tho early Dutch school drama¬ 
tists gave rise to the various treatments of tho 
gospel parable of the Prodigal Bon. 

The most famous plays founded on this par¬ 
able were the Acotaslus of William Gimphraus. 
(152S), the Rebclles (1535) of Mneropedius, and 
the Shufenfes af Christopher Stymmelius (1549). 
(See Palsdiuve, John, English translator d! 
Glmphlcus , Acolastus.) Other scriptural sub¬ 
jects gave rise to plays directly based on the 
Reman dramatists. During the Reformation 
period, tho drama became an jus train cut for 
presenting Protestant views, e.g. in the Pam- 
machivs of Kirchmayer, written in 1530 and 
translated into English by John Bale. In 
England, the use of biblical and didactic aub- 
ject matter was quite as characteristic of the 
play writers, as it was abroad, nnd schoolmasters 
were quite as much to the front, Not only 
3G2, 
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were there translators of fa reign biblical plays, 
BUcli as Johi] Palsgrave and John Bale, but 
English schoolmasters composed plays lor their 
own pupils to act. 

Professor ^cliclllng ( Elizabethan Drama, Voi. 
I, p. 04) draws attention to the [act that the 
cnriicst English playwrights were Bchoolinos tors 
or courtiers, and amongst the schoolmaster pio¬ 
neers of the Elizabethan drama he names Uncl- 
clif, llightwiso, Palsgrave, and Utlall. Ralph 
Radclif (3510-1555) is known from the refer¬ 
ence to him by John Bale in the Calalogus 
Drilunmae ScviptoTmi (1557-1550). He held 
lira school in the diffused Carmelite Monastery 
ill Kitchen (Hertfordshire), He used an theater 
the refectory of the old monastery, and trained 
his pupils to act the plays he wrote, with a view 
to securing good enunciation and freedom of 
manners in the pupils. In addition, Radclif 
wished to make known the Scriptures by some 
of bis dramas, dealing with such subjects as 
I Vic Delivery of Susannah, Job's Sufferings, The 
Huming of Sodom, Jonas, The Fortitude af Judith, 
Some of his pinysshow the introduction of strong 
religious bias, c.g, the Do Joannis IIusb Bohemia 
nali condemnaliane. John Rightwise, son-in-law 
of WiJlinin Lily, and his successor in the head- 
linnstorship or St, Paul's School, wrote a Latin 
tragedy. Dido, which in 1532 was witnessed by 
Cardinal Wolsoy, — though a Latin morality 
ridiculing Luther and his wife bad been acted 
be for o King Henry VIXI by the St, Pauls school¬ 
boys in 1527, It is supposed that Nicholas 
UdftU's ftoisfer-Doister was written for the Eton 
College boys between 1531 and 15lL This play, 
founded upqn the Miles Glariosus of Plautus, 
is the starting point of the modern English 
comedy, and comes thus direct from a school¬ 
master author, and was first acted by school¬ 
boys. 

We have thus seen that the drama at its best 
in ancient Greece and Rome had popular edu¬ 
cational aspects from the ethical point of view, 
nnd in the Middle Ages was used for popular 
education in religion, while with the Renaissance, 
the drmim actually entered the schools, and 
was used as an avowed educational instrument 
in the school. The opinion of Lord Bacon on 
tho educative value of the drama has an especial 
interest, as coming from so groat a contemporary 
□f Shakespeare. It occurs in Do Augments 
Scienliantm (13k. II, eh, xiii), 1623. " In 
modern states/' says Bacon, 11 play-acting ia 
esteemed but as a toy, except when it is too 
satirical and biting; yet among the ancients it 
was used as a 7iieans of educating men's minds 
jo eirfuc/' and in Bk.. VI, eh. iv, occurs the follow¬ 
ing ffUtcmenfc on the raiso?i d'ilreol the relation 
of the drama to school education in the view 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
After claiming that the Jesuits attach im¬ 
portance to school acting., and in Bacon's 
opillion 11 therein judging (as I think) woll. 
It is a thing indeed, if practised professionally, 
of low repute; hut if it be made a part of disci¬ 


pline, it ia of excellent use, I mean stage¬ 
playing; an art which strengthens the memory, 
regulates the tone and cRecfc of the voice and 
pronunciation, teaches a decent enrriage of the 
cairntennncB and gesture, gives not a little 
assurance, and accustoms young men to bear 
being looked at." 

The use of tlie drama for polemical purposes 
is closely bound up with the educational motive, 
as is seen in the Reformation school dramas. 
Bub in bile later sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, with the development of the acting of 
the Elizabethan drama in recognized public 
theaters, the school drama wag rli/Tcrcutinted 
as a pedagogical institution, Westminster 
School is worthy of note in this connection, 
since tha school plays, especially those of Ter¬ 
ence, with Latin prologue and epilogue dilat¬ 
ing humorously on the ovonts ef the clay, have 
gone on regularly, and continue still to be 
rendered annually on the second Thursday 
in December, anti the Monday before and 
after that day. This ia in accord juidc with the 
statutes of Queen Elizabeth (the school existed 
long before these statutes), c. 1560. Nicholas 
Udftll, who was hendinaster of Westminster be¬ 
fore this date, viz. c. 1554-1556, hnd been head¬ 
master of Eton, and had lmd his lioisfer- 
-Doififcr performed by Eton boys before 15*11, 
Ever before writing this comedy, Udall linrl 
shown his interest in the ancient drama by 
translating Efoiucrs of Latin Speaking from 
Terence, c, 3533, 

Mr. J olm Sorgeaunfc, the historian of Westmin¬ 
ster School, says the fact of having Lhc annual 
play was no " special mark " of the school. 
1f Acting was generally regarded ns a necessary 
part of education. There was pcrimps no 
school of note which did nofcfi cruienfcly put upon 
the stage both the dramas of Plautus and Ter¬ 
ence, and those dull Latin comedies of which the 
age wag so prolific/’ Mr. Sargeaunfc ntUcs that 
fl after the Puritan epoch, the Westminster play 
was tha sole survivor, and this survival is to be 
explained by the fact that by the statutes, 
penal ties were to be inflicted for any omission 
at Christmas of a Latin play Rom the West¬ 
minster schoolboys and an English play by the 
elmir-boys," Dean Nowell was headmaster 
□f Westminster school before the Royal Stat¬ 
utes of 1560, and it was he who in 1543 "brought 
in the comedies of Terence for the better learn¬ 
ing of the pure Roman style," Shrewsbury 
school, which Camden states had more scholars 
than any 11 one school in England," hnd its 
dramatic performances, and Thomas Church¬ 
yard, the Salopian poet, stales that at Ashton's 
play a bull older ff might well have seen there 
twcntic thousand men." It is recorded that in 
1508 11 at Whitsuntide was. a notable stage play 
nfc Shrewsbury, which lasted all fcho holidays, 
unto the which came great numbers of people, 
□f noblemen and others, the which was praised 
great!}', nncl the chief author thereof was djib 
Master Ashton, being the bead schoolmaster of 
363 
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the Free school there, a godly and learned num, play-books. ... I hope Zoal-of-tlic-Innd Busy 
who took marvellous great pAins therein." and my gossip Rnbbi Trouble truth will start 
Thomas Ashton's first play was acted in 1561, up and see \yc luive painful good ministers to 
pnd in the Ordinances of lfi?S (of which Ashton keep ached and catechise our youth, and not to 
was the chier author) the regulation was made tcacli 'em to speak plays and act rabies or false 
Lhat on every Thursday the highest form should nows." 

11 declaim and play one Ad of u Cainady." At The employment of boys in the old sacred 
Sandwich Grammar School, Kent, in 1530, the dramas, tlio mysteries and mnivilities, hds 

statutes required " at every Christmas time, already been mentioned. The hoys of the 

if the master tlo think meet, to have one comedy chantry Schools and song schools were often 
or tragedy of chaste matters in La Lin to be acolytes who served at mass, who wore readily 
played, the parts ta be divided to as ninny available for actingpurposos, The Children, of 
scholars as may he, and to be learned aL vacant the Chapel Royal in Loudon are traced back 
times." In 1612 John Brinsley in the Litdiis ip the records to 150G. St. Paul's boya acted 
Lfterurriis js urgent that Terence, and then, tho in 1528 (See E. IC. Chambers, ftlediwwl Drama, 

plays ef the TcreufiUB Christiamu of Cornelius Vol- II, p. 103). These hoys became a rccog- 

Kchonams, should be gone over by scholars, nized company of play actors under the patron- 
for LaLin speaking; aim that these plays were age of Queen Elizabeth; so did the Children of 
read widely in the English schools is indicated tjie Choir School of St. Peui] p j». Professor* Sell elL 
by the number of edituma, TinnteU in London , ing points out that apart from these professional 
ns well ns abroad. The edition af 1635, printed eompanica of play actors the boys of Merchant 
nt Cambridge, Btates explicitly that ibis ndiiaitm Taylors' School acted go much that the head- 
schlarmn tforauui excvsa. master, Richard Mulcnstcr (15GL-158A), must 

Oli ver Cromwell in the early sixteen hundreds have been a theatrical manager; and wc arc told 
entered the Huntingdon grammar school, that he wrote six Latin plays, 

■where Dr. Thomas Heard was tlm headmaster. In 1G42 came the closing; of the theaters in 
Dr. Beard had written classical comedies, and England by the Long Parliament. They \vcro 
Wns the author af the T/ieufre 0 f God’s Jit dp- not reopened till the Rcstomtiam The play 
jjiento, n graphic account of examples of the thus by reflection from the national attitude 
justice of God against jmtorio us .sinners. Heath, toward tho drama, fell into desuetude iui a 
nn early biographer of Cromwell, says: H It public inafcitution in the schools, and was not 
happened (as it Was then generally the custom in generally resumed, when the theaters wero re- 
all great free schools) . * , that Oliver Gram- opened in Charles IPs reign. One reason no 
well, aa a confident youth, was named to act doubt wna that Latin ccaacd to he taught in 
the part g( Taatus, the sense oE feeling, in a play England as a spoken language; gradually French 
called the Five ocnaca” (or Lingua). Tlicao began to take its plnco us an international 
school nlays were sometimes celebrations in language or travel, ( diplomacy, and convcrsa- 
which the town took a great interest, as, c.g. |>ion, and tho colloquial Latin, far which Plantufl, 
nt Shrewsbury. In tho Town Records of South- Terence, and original Latin dramas had been 
ampton, in 1570, it is noticed: "Paid to Mr. introduced, learned by heart and noted, became 
Adrian (Sar/ivia) for his charges nnd paiens in unnecessary. In the eighteenth century the- 
his tragadie, by conBcnb xx*. ,J V lays were acted well-known Dr. Samuel Parr, after he left 
in the Southampton grammar school until a Harrow, started a private school at Stanmorc, 
comparatively recent period. near to Harrow,in 1771 .and trained his pupils 

lVnrton mentions (Tol. IH, p. 309, ed. Iftiz- to perform the Greek plays of QSdrpuif Tyrmn\\9 
litt) a comedy written by William Hawkins, and the Trackihiac of Sophocles. Dr. Richard 
headmaster of Hatlleigh grammar school in Valpy, headmaster of Reading School (1700- 
Suffollc, and acted by his scholars on Shrove 1802), had four plays of Plautus acLed in the 
Tuesday, 1G20—entitled Apollo Shroving. school, ancl six plays of Shakespeare, Dr. 
This is a genuine school play, with twenty-three Valpy wrote in his Preface to his Poems a 
characters, including such as " n young scholar," defenso of school plays. In the nineteenth 
4i fr book-bearer, 11 " n, diligent flbuttonfc, 11 a" per- century fclia two English public schools out- 
plcxcd scholar," a "young fresh scholar," Btanding for theiv school playB wove, of course, 
a "truant,” a "cockering mother," a "lazy Westminster, which continues its cycle of the 
drone," and "Captain Compliment, a teacher Andvidj Fhonnia, and Adclphi of Terence, and 
of gestures and fashions." the Tmniunnna of Plautus; and Ihadfickl Gol- 

The I'efercncc in Ben Jonaon's S/anfc of News lege, Berkshire, which lias produced a long series 
(1625) (Act III, Scone 2) perhaps best brings of Greek plays, There have been other repre- 
homc tho close connection of the drama and gentations, at different schools, but these two 
education. Speaking of schoolmasters, Jon- schools continue regularly to present classical 
son says; fr They make all their scholars plays. 

plny-hoyal la \t not a fine sight to see n\\ our Though the drama was suppressed m England 
children made interludes? Do ivg pay our in 1642, ifc continued unchecked abroad, and 
money for this? _ We send them to learn their the great educationist, J. A. ComenuiB, is thUB 
grammar and their Terence, and they learn their introduced in this connection in MorhoPs 
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Poly his tor (written io Latin): "as in tho re¬ 
public comedy in the School of the People, so for 
children, schooling can be advanced by the 
acting of plays. Much more firmly, 1 ' he goes 
on," do the examples of illustrious men stick in 
the mind through, representation by acting, 
Even moral and civil precepts can thus bo made 
to appeal to youth," So Comenius advocated 
teaching the history of the philosophers by 
p 1 aye r an d a a an ox a mu 1 c y vr o t o D i open es Cy nicus 
as a school play. Moreover, ho turned his 
Saliva Linguarum into a comic play (1657). 
" So we see/' adds Morhof, rf that school¬ 
masters have not merely approved school- 
plays, they have also enjoined them," In his 
preface to the Latin pla 5 r Etwyclopwdia Vjua, 
and Janua Linguarum praxis comica, ComeniiiSj 
a strong Puritan, says, “Theologians urge their 
objections against us (schoolmasters) in vain. 
They wish to drive comedy from tho state ns 
well as the schools, because they abject to tho 
subject matter put on the stage. The answer 
ia, to only put edifying matter into school-plays. 
Them arc seven conditions to be satisfied in a 
school-play. There must be movement, spon¬ 
taneity, sociability, friendly onudation, dis¬ 
tinct rules, good crumple, and relaxation of 
To promote freedom and spontaneity 
Comonius suggests that tho boys should be en¬ 
couraged to throw into the Latin play any suit- 
able adagio, and fiosculi which occur to them. 

Even after the school drama had subsided in 
England, its influence survived, Thus in I67S 1 , 
Samuel Shaw of Asliby-de-la-Zouch grammar 
school, wrote in drama form an appeal in favor 
of rhetoric. It ia called Words madg Visible; or 
Rhdorica Accommodated to lha Lives and Man¬ 
ners of Men. Represented in a country school 
for the entertainment, and edification of the Spec¬ 
tators. In 1737; John Holmes, headmaster 
or the Holt Grammar School, Norfolk, made 
history teaching interesting by employing tho 
dramatic instinots of the boys in carrying out 
his pedagogic views. He wrote an account in 
The History of England, being a compendium 
adapted ta the capacities and Memories of Youth 
al School Performed by the Gentlemen of the 
Pub lick Grammar School at Holt in Norfolk 
at their Christmas Breaking-up in J736P 

The twentieth century seeing likely to witness 
n renaissance of tho employment of tho dra¬ 
matic impulse founded on the psychology of 
the instinctive nature of the oluld. Tor this 
appears to be the right lino of the develop¬ 
ment of the imitative impulse, such as wc edo 
In the first names the child applies to objects 
round about him, a.g. bow-wow, puff-puff, etc, 
The child's play is really drama, ns may bo scan 
in flic elementary forms, e.g. in Bp-pecp, The 
child's play involves the dramatic also in its 
instinct af canstruafcrvencss. This is manifest 
oven in the play of conscious self-deception — 
which often in child's play is a mental construc¬ 
tion to tako himself in — “make believe,“ 
There is a tondenoy in children to turn all ex¬ 


periences into narrative, joined with dramatio 
form, e.p. in baby games with the toes and fin¬ 
gers, such as: — 

1 This litthpjj; Ytai \t to market. 

This little pig BLaycd at home. 

This llitlo pig hud nil tho bread anti butter, 
This lint! nnno, 

This orlcd, “ Wee, wee, wen 1 11 

Many of the ring games nnd group gtunes of 
children arc dramatic lyrics, e.g. developed into 
games: Round the Mulberry Bush, Here come 
Three Jolly Sailors, Pm on the King's Ground, etc. 
Tioebcl uses this basis of tlic dramatic lyric in 
his Mutter- nnd Koselieder —and thus trains 
observation of objects and their properties by 
means of tho dramatic element. Gradually, 
ovary department of the environment is imagi¬ 
natively explored dramatically by the child, 
s.p. in "playing school," "playing house," 

" playing soldiers, 11 More complicated ar more 
distant ideas become familiar, and observation 
is quickened — by ,r playing animals,“ or, say, 
Ir Red Indiana,' 1 The crucial element in the 
drama, of impersonation coTneS within the 
child's scope very early, Eor instancy kinder¬ 
garten school children learning reading and 
phonetics at the same tima have imagined the 
letters making their own appropriate sounds, 
personifying them, thus ; 

A say a, ah, ah, aft, 

13 Bnye flb, bb, ofc, 

A and B say, bn, ba, tiej. 

With tho elements of the dl'am ntic sa close 
and familiar to the child, in tho kindergarten 
methods, the tendency now is to apply the 
dramatic method along with other methods 
still further in the school ago. Thus, in history, 
the pupils impersonate the chief characters of 
an ora; or, on a larger scale, we find muni¬ 
cipalities in historic towns arranging for mag¬ 
nificent historical pageants. In geography 
children are led to imagine thorns elves taking a 
journey between such anti such places, and to 
fltftto wlmt they would expect to ace, In arith- 
motic examples arc given which make use of 
suppositions implying the dramatic, such ae 
requiring the child to imagine himsolf a mer¬ 
chant drawing up bills of parcels, or a banker in 
matters of interest and discounting of bills, Ill 
literature, recitation with accurate pronuncia¬ 
tion, right intonation, and appropriate gesture 
has always held its place in the school. The 
Whole art of rhetoric Is founded on the idea of 
dramatic clTcscfc. Even in the problems of a 
right social and moral attitude the dramatic 
form has played its part, e.g r in tlio Renaiflganco 
School of Valentine TrotzoiuloiT (c. 1531), and 
in modern times, in Rowland Hill's School at 
Hazelwood, where in both schools a system of 
^overnmemt was established by the boys them¬ 
selves through their elected officers acting as 
courts of justice — In relation to the necessary 
discipline ef the school. 

There is, further, a return to the old position 
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of tl\c clvama as nn educative force by drama¬ 
tists themselves. Mi*. Bernard Shaw sny$i 
11 The theatre is n place which people can only 
endure when they forget themselves, thftt ig, 
when their attention is entirely captured, their 
interest thoroughly roused, their sympathies 
raised to the eiigcrest readiness, and their self¬ 
ishness utterly annihilated. 1 ’ That the school 
and the drama should cooperate on terms 
auoh ns these, no one would deny, and tho time 
may come when it will bo fclic business of tho 
school to prepare pupils for the dim enjoyment 
oT the best things in life, in music, in painting, 
in architecture, and in the drama. But ano 
element which tho drama seems to present 
more clearly, perhaps, than any other art, can¬ 
not be dispensed with in any liberal education, 
viz. that of training tho Sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion, so one maybe able to throw himself into 
another person’s position, aiul in imagination 
to see the H other person’s }l point of view. 
For this reason the dramatic, in some form or 
other, must be recognized as a nqccssnry bnais 
Tor the teaching of history, literature, ami social 
relations, F. W. 

See Dancing; Festivals, School; Flay, 
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ArM.ETOfl, G. A Cainprchwsii'G Study n/ Jfic Play Afi- 
(iurtieg nf Adult Savages und Civilized Children. 
(ClilcftRii, 10 UL) 
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H^vwaiui , F. H. Day and Evening Schnoh. eh. xxxili, 
The School and the Dmum. (Louden, 101Q.) 
ScriEi.Liwa, F. E. l<!lizabelf\an Drama, (11 n h toiij 10OS.) 
tVxTSoN, l'oaTBin. Tl\ c I?ii0Ji\sk G/wjurinr iS’cftoot (q JffffO. 
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DRAMATIZATION, METHOD OF.—The 
method of having anc or more children act out 
a human situation or story in the presence of 
the class in order to vivify the subject studied. 

See the separate subjects of the curricu¬ 
lum; also Dn,uu and Education; Gdjective 
Methods. 

DRAPER, HENRY (1S37-1SS2). — A scien¬ 
tist, who graduated Train New York University 
in 1859 r and was several years a professor in 
that institution. He was the author of a text¬ 
book on chemistry end numerous scientific 
works. W. S. M. 

DRAPER, JOHN 'WILLIAM (1811-1BB2). — 
8dentist and educator, born in England, apd 
graduated from the University of Pennsyl¬ 


vania in 133 G. Ho was for two years professor 
in Hampden-,Sidney College, and for forty-four 
years (1838-18B2) professor in New York Uni¬ 
versity. Ho made important disicovorioa in 

f jhyfiieal science, and was the author of text- 
looks in chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
physiology, as well ns of many scientific works. 
His History of tho Intellectual Development of 
/ftmope was one of the beat historic accounts 
of the achievements of science. (For portrait, 
sea opp. p. 255.) W. £. M. 

DRAWING. — History. — In 17(57 Louis XV 
issued letters patent establishing a Free Uoyal 
School of Drawing in Paris, to promote manu¬ 
factures and commerce in France. During the 
next hundred years other institutions of similar 
character were established in European coun¬ 
tries, and the Maryland Institute was founded 
in the United States, Drawing was required in 
the public schools of Bavaria in 1811, and of 
Austria in. 1850; but the marc comprehensive 
and fiyatomatic instruction in art Tor the ad¬ 
vancement of industry began in Great Britain 
with the founding of the South Kensington 
Museum in 1B52. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of William Bent¬ 
ley Fowlc (Buston, 1S20-1B30), Horace Maun 
(Boston, 1837-1843), Rembrandt peak? (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1940-1844), and ltcnry Barnard (Hart¬ 
ford, LS3B-18G7), drawing did not become 
firmly established as a required study in public 
schools until 1B70, when tho Massachusetts 
Legislature approved an act including drawing 
among the by an dies of knniing to fo taught 
in the public] schools or tho state. Between 
1870 and 1907 drawing was in a do ono of the 
studies required in public schools by act of 
legislature in twelve states, and became an ap¬ 
proved study, promoted by official action, in 
thirty-one others. It ivna made compulsory in 
the public schools of Switzerland in 1874, and of 
France in 1B7B, 

Theory,—The reasons Tot' requiring draw¬ 
ing in the public schools arc mainly the follow¬ 
ing: (1) Drawing is a language of form. By 
means of it the contours and colors of all visible 
objects, their structure and enrichment, and 
their interrelations in space may be defined and 
displayed. It is therefore the graphic recorder 
of scientific fact, the primary means of expres¬ 
sion in tho constructive and decorative arts, 
and the chief medium oT the artist in malting 
known his visions oT bcautj r ; lienee the ability 
ta understand and to make use* of this language 
is of value to all. (2) Tho practice of drawing 
promotes (ft) close observation, Llnifj insuring 
clear mental images, the material of thought; 
(6) muscular control, or skill of hand, a pre¬ 
requisite in the practice of any craft; (c) a 
knowledge of the elements of beauty, in nature 
and art, the basis of design, and the ground of 
intelligent appreciation and taste. Hence, 
drawing should be practiced by all. (3) The 
study of drawing opens to the mind tho wealth 
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of human treasure in the form of jiichi too hire, 
sculpture, painting, anti tlic various li midi crafts, 
through which mini has expressed his ideal# and 
aspirations, and leads to a keener appreciation 
of nature as mi induration to art, thus vastly 
increasing the pleasure and the significance of 
life. It should therefore he free to all, 

Subject Matter. — In Berlin, Germany, as 
early ns 1S-14, geometrical drawing, drawing 
in outline Train models, and Freehand sketching 
were included in the course in drawing; hub the 
work usually done by pupils both in Europe and 
jn the United States, until about 1880, consisted 
chiefly of drawing geometric designs from 
dictation, copying freehand from the flat out¬ 
lines of objects and historic ornament, and 
working problems in geometry and mcehnnicnl 
perspective with instruments. The courses of 
study in the elementary grades in the United 
States noiv generally include (1) nature draw¬ 
ing, (2) illustration, (3) object drawing, (4) 
design, anil (5) construction, Or tho making 
af objects, the logical resultant of drawing and 
the tt'st of ita character. In secondary schools 
these topics are commonly classified as freehand 
drawing, including something of the theory of 
perspective and the history of art; mechanical 
drawing, including geometry^ projection, de¬ 
velopment, and applications in the realm of 
architecture and mechanics; and design, includ¬ 
ing lettering, adaptation of natural forma, color¬ 
ing, etc., with applications in dress and house 
furnishing. The European courseB have been 
modified greatly during recent ycavsj through 
the influence of American ideals. 

Current Practice, — iVnbtre Drawing,—Vrom 
the outset pupils arc encouraged to furnish 
their own specimens, to prune them, to pose 
them for the most effective view, and to 
draw them with colored crayon or water color, 
directly, without sketching first in pencil. At¬ 
tention is given successively to the main lines 
of growth, to the branching, to the relative pro¬ 
portions of parts, to tho effects of foreshorten¬ 
ing as seen in leaves njid flowers, to tho details 
of structure, at tho joints, in letd scars, etc., 
and lastly bo the total bemity of effect. At 
first only characteristic local color is considered, 
then the natural gradations of color, and lastly 
the play of light and shade and tire resulting 
modifications of the local color. Emphasis is 
laid upon the arrangement of the drawing 
within its frame, and upon the proper size, 
color, and value of a mount For the drawing. 
The nature drawing throughout is related to 
the nature study, and furnishes material for use 
in design. 

Illustration, — From the beginning pupils 
arc encouraged to express freely, by means of 
drawing, their ideas of objects, their memories 
of experiences, and the images called up by 
spoken or written words. Memory drawings 
af incidents, games, sports, occupations, are fol¬ 
lowed by drawings illustrating Mother Goose, 
fairy stories, myths, legends, historical stories, 


etc. Anri along with tills practice gee,? the 
observation and record of the sky ancl the earth 
as affected by the changes of day and night, 
of the weather and of the seasons. In this 
work the emphasis is not primarily upon accu¬ 
racy of delineation, bub rather upon the idea 
embodied, the spirit with 'which the story is told, 
the effect produced by tho grouping of princi¬ 
pal objects and accessories, The aim is free 
graphic expression. In the middle and upper 
elementary grade this passes into the applica¬ 
tions of object drawing, and is strengthened by 
the study of book illustrations and pictorial art, 

Object Drawing. — In the lower grades this 
phase af drawing is the logical outcome of free 
illustration. The pupils begin to give closer 
attention to the forms of objects, to their toys, 
and other things oT epccinl intcrcsb to children, 
including pets and the common birds and ani¬ 
mals. They then begin to study common ob¬ 
jects more critically, first for their proportions 
and contours ns revealed in silhouette; then ns 
to Llicir apparent shapes as seen foreshortened 
and otherwise modified by their position in 
relation to the eye. Tho usunl order of diffi¬ 
culties to be inastGLcd is [a) ilio representation 
of solidity as seen in spherical objects, (Cj) of 
fomshortening as seen in heinispliericnl and 
cylindrical objects, (c) of convergence as seen 
ill rectilinear objects in upright positions, (rfj 
of foreshortening and convergence ns seen in 
objects of mixed character and in com bin at ion, 
These are represented first in mass, by means 
of colored crayon and brush, and later in outline 
by means of the pencil, and lastly in light and 
sbado and color by means of charcoal and water 
color. This work merges with illustration and 
the study of pictorial art in the upper grades. 

Design. — Design begins in the lowest grades, 
with the study oT color and the application of 
color in producing tho simplest sorts of pattern, 
and with the proper placing of the nature draw¬ 
ings within margin lines. La tor simple natural 
forms, animals, birds, insects, leaves, and 
flowers, arc freely repented to form borders and 
surface patterns for school papers, etc. The 
study of the principles of design, rhythm, bal¬ 
ance, and harmony, both in form and color, be¬ 
gins in tho intermediate grades, and continues 
throughout the high school; all the designs 
produced being either abstract (ns illustrations 
of principles) or applied in common objects of 
interest to the pupils themselves, The applica¬ 
tions involve some knowledge of such processes 
as weaving, embroidery, stenciling, black print¬ 
ing, leather working, the cutting and manipu¬ 
lation of sheet metal, and t|m adaptation of 
lnnt and other forms to given conditions, 
tanriards of excellence in design arc found in 
historic and modern examples of handicraft. 
These are studied critically in tho light of the 
principles of design. (See Desion.) 

Construction, — Tho use of such implements 
ns the scissors, the ruler, the knife, the com¬ 
passes, and the common thread-working. 
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leather-working, wood-working, and me tab 
working tools is acquired by constant practice, 
beginning with the aeissors in the lowest grades. 
Paper folding ancl cutting, the preparation of 
papers of the right size for school work, the mak¬ 
ing of paper furniture, booklets, envelopes, toys 
illustrative objects required in language and 
historical stories, is followed in the informedinLe 
and upper grades by the working out in ap¬ 
propriate materials of designs for fill sorLs of 
objects useful in school or home lire, or in tho 
social activities of the time,—maps and ap¬ 
paratus Tor illustrative purposes, booklets, table 
mats, draperies, pillows, boxes, boo kmc ks, arti¬ 
cles of clothing, pocket-books, jewelry, articles 
useful in outdoor sports, furniture, and any 
other object of real value. The aim in this 
work is, first, practical experienco in design and 
in the processes af construction; technical 
excellence is of increasing importance with 
every succeeding grade, 

lii the best schools these vnrimfa lines of work 
arc not separated by hard and fast linos, nor 
nro they pursued arbitrarily without reference 
to local conditions. The season of the year, 
holidays and festivals, the other school studies, 
the dominant interests of Lho community, a a 
well as of tlic children, are all considered in the 
ordering of the program, Tho aim ia to make 
drawing a familiar means af expression, to en¬ 
able the pupils to acquire tho habit of cleat’ 
visualizing, of thinking to somo purpose, and of 
working with skill and taste; and to lead them 
to sec that orb which has enriched the lives of 
men in the pjwfc may enrich mid glorify every* 
thing now, in every grade of school, and in every 
plinsa of tho lift fchnb may follow. H, T, B. 

For method,see Ant in the Schools; Aut, 
Methods of Teaching ; Design. 
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DRAWING, HYGIENE OP. —The esaon- 
tial aim in drawing from tho hygienic* point of 
view is the development of a normal habit; gf 
expressing Lhought^nnd the avoidance of injury 
ta health from tins ocaupatiou. Hence the 
demands pf hygiene are both positive and nega¬ 
tive, — on tile one hand, training in drawing 


ns a normal form of reaction, on the other, the 
avoiding of all conditions detrimental to health. 
On the negative fliiio very much tho same hy¬ 
gienic rules apply na in writing; but q a drawing 
is a means of expression that may naturally 
come before writing, awl as it has somo peculiar 
aspects, the hygiene of Lho subject demands 
separate consideration. Drawing, according 
to IJnginsky, is fin especially flnngcrous acciiiia- 
Lon for young children on account of the strain 
of the eyes likely to occur and the strong 
tendency to malpositions. 

The drawing room should be so arranged 
that Urn light cornea rrmn the north, or if it is not 
liked continuously, it should be so situated Hint 
there is no direct sunlight during the hours when 
this occupation is carried an. It m n y well be 
placed on the top story where conditions arc 
favorable and provided with light from above. 
If not, the drawing table should he arranged so 
that Lho light conics Tram the I art. There 
should be ftn abundance of light, the total win¬ 
dow surface being equal to at least one fifth of 
the floor surface. Drawing should be oniilLed 
when the light ia in sufficient, and drawing by 
artificial light should be avoided; if necessary, 
there should be an abundance of diffused light 
and indivicinal lamps at cadi clcg-lr. The draw¬ 
ing table should bo cans true Led in an eh a way 
that pupils can work standing. The tables 
should be ainplo in size, nob less than tivo And 
one hull feet wide, and of different heights to 
tie commodate pupilg of different aUo, or else 
pieces 0 / plank should be supplied which can be 
used by tho smaller children. If tho ordinary 
school scats and desks tire used, then they should 
be adjustable and nclnpLcd to tho heights of the 
pupils. 

In drawing, tho position of tho body and the 
hands should bo correct, long pencils should bo 
Used, the oyeg should be kept at tho proper dis¬ 
tance from the table or tho blackboard, ns a 
rule about twelve ta fourteen inches. Tho 
\vorkin drawing should be broken by opportuni¬ 
ties Tor looking at tilings at a distance. In gen- 
oral tho well-accepted rules for the hygiene of 
vision should be regarded. The pupils should 
he warned against putting their lingers in their 
mouths when atnined with colors. Care must 
bo exorcised In tho use of thumb tacks, etc. 
Large pencils or crayons and suitable paper 
form the necessary materials for drawing. If 
blackboards arc used, they should be pf the best 
slate. Cleanliness should be especially em¬ 
phasized. When colored chalk is used, caro 
should he taken to avoid that which conlnina 
arsenic. Drawing hooka are no longer used by 
the beat teachers. If used, they should nob 
contain fine work or any work likely to be in¬ 
jurious to the eyes. The methods of drawing 
containing a network of lines should bo con¬ 
demned. The so-onlled Stuhlmann method, 
which consists of drawing by the aid of a net¬ 
work or fine lines, paints, and tho like was con¬ 
demned many years ago by German aculiats r 
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nnd forbidden by the Bavarian Ministry in 
IBM. 

Testa of vision should bo made before instruc¬ 
tion in drawing is begun. Color blindness is 
frequent among children, at least nmon^ boys. 
Jeffreys reported in 18S0 on an investigation 
of 27,927 school children for color blindness, 
He found 4,20 per cent color blindness among 
the boys, and .QGG por cent among tho girls. 
Recent investigntions by Dr. Hayes show a con¬ 
siderably larger percentage among girl students 
at Mount Holyoke College, The tests for 
vision should include a tost for color blindness 
by the use of tho Holmgren worsteds or Nagel 
card testa. 

A correct posture should be emphasised. 
Buginsky thinks it more difficult to get a correct 
posture in the drawing class than in. writing, be¬ 
cause the children are so much interested in 
drawing. This question has been made the 
subject of special consideration in Germany. 
The teachers of drawing of the Berlin Teachers' 
Association, with the advice of eminent physi¬ 
cians, formulated the following rules some years 
ago: (1) The position of the upper part of the 
body should he natural and without strain, as 
free and erect, as possible. The bend should be 
inclined only a littlo and toward the side, and 
bent forward only very slightly. Doth shoul¬ 
ders should remain nt equal height. The lino 
connecting them should be parallel to the edge 
or the table, The legs should be kept apart. 
The lower part of the legs should be kept ver¬ 
tical, tho feet squarely on the soles. (2) Tho 
drawing surface should bo placed directly in 
front of the medial lino of the pupil. (3) The 
left forearm should lie on the table, and can bo 
stretched forward, when necessary, until tho 
lower part of the upper arm is on the surface of 
tho table. Bqb the forearm should not be used 
ns a support for the upper part of the body. 
The left hand should tightly hold tlic draw¬ 
ing surface. (4) Tho right forearm should bo 
so placed that free movement is possible. It 
should neither he placed firmly against tho 
body, nor serve as a support for the upper part 
of the body. (5) The right hand should he 
supported lightly on the little finger. The hand 
joint should not touch the drawing surface, and 
the hand should never coyer the line to be 
drawn. 

Drawing, IT rightly taught and of the right 
kind, may be begun at an early age, bub it 
should be large and free and continued Cor only 
a short period, not more than fifteen minutes 
in the kindergarten and early grades, and should 
begin with tho large curves that are easily 
made on account of the structure of the arm, 
and Should consist largely of whole arm move¬ 
ments such as aro naturally employed by the 
child when scribbling. Drawing should be a 
valuable menus of healthful training; first by 
developing habits of cleanliness, and second by 
training to healthful modes of expressing 
thought. The importance of cleanliness should 
veil* li—2 ii 


be emphasized. Great emc should be taken nob 
only to have the drawing room clean, bub fco 
keep all models, illustrations, and the like, clean, 
and to avoid diist from pencils, chalk, etc, 

From a broader point o[ view, drawing as 
artistic expression represents a form of activity 
positively in the interest of hcalthi It is one 
of the oldest and most universal forma of speech. 
Modern psychiatry emphasizes the Importance 
to health of normal habits of expressing thought 
and feeling. Any form of artistic expression is 
a relief to Intense feeling, and a prophylactic 
against morbid emotion. Some, like Goefche, 
find relief in writing; others in song; others in 
the different plastic arts, and so on, Dr. Scott 
Jays stress on the function of art as a remedy 
for morbid fears. Frequently, he points out, 
the tiling which at one time children ore moat 
afraid of they coma in time to lave, ,r And in 
my opinion," ho writes, " them is not anything 
whiah will morn conduce to remove those mor¬ 
bid Tears from the constitution than allowing 
this emotion to run out in motor expressions, 
in expressions in artistic Form,” The positive 
side of tho hygiene of drawing can be properly 
appreciated onlv by considering the significance 
of this form or motor activity as n means of 
artistic expression. There is a rundamcutal im¬ 
putes in human beluga to express feeling in ac¬ 
tivity, Art originates in the need for the ex¬ 
pression of feeling, It is based on innate 
impulse, The significance of drawing aa a 
means of expressing thought and feeling is clearly 
shown by the spontaneous drawings of children, 
the drawings of primitive people, nnd oT tho 
insane. It is a form of activity that is self- 
sufficient, worth while Tor its own sake. The 
product has also n social significance, An in¬ 
dividual always considers his work in relation 
to other individuals. An imaginary audience 
is always prescut. This is represented, if in na 
other way, by the individual's critical attitude 
toward his own work. Thus drawing' (1) is a 
form of normal reaction to feeling; (2) it gives 
the satisfaction that comes from productive ac¬ 
tivity and social expression; and (3) it develops 
an interest in art by making imitation possible. 
From the ordinary point of view of hygiene this 
is Yuguc, but tho psychiatrist, and the teacher 
who appreciates* ilia importance of a normal 
life nf feeling, oF the satisfaction from pro¬ 
ductive activity, and of the balance that re¬ 
sults from culture interests, cannot fail to see 
the positive hygienic significance of this and 
similar forms of artistic expression. W. II. D. 

ScbAhtin Education; Aut in the Schools; 
Aiit, Methods of Teaching; Muscles, Funda¬ 
mental and Accessory; Eye, Hygiene of; 
Motor Training. 
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drawing room in the school 

BUILDING. — See AnciiiTEctune, School, 

DREAMS, AND DREAM STATES. — Tha 
psychological interest in droning cantors about 
the contrast or their thought progression to the 
procedure in the normal making state. Dream¬ 
ing thus presents the most illuminating yet 
Jji miliar type of mental departure from pur¬ 
posive thought, Tho central contrast lies in 
the loss of control, the abeyance of tha directive 
guidance, Ycfc such direction in the service 
of a logically intentioned and is in itself so 
gradual and artificial an achievement, that tho 
quality of dreams may he regarded as the more 
natural, at all events tho more spontaneous 
expression, Clearly a large part of ordinary 
thinking is affiliated to tho more playful reverie 
that dominates dreaming. Drennia thus reflect, 
though dlstortcclly, something of the deeper 
individual qualities, anil in Lhcir freedom from 
intentional interference may furnish a clew, 
especially in abnormal cases, to the suppressed 
psychic entanglements and obstructions that 
Surreptitiously prey upon the waking con¬ 
sciousness, A further contrast between dream¬ 
ing and waking lies in tho withdrawal from the 
World of outer stimulation, the larger depend¬ 
ence upon inner feeling and contemplation, and 
the introspective Elaboration of the mind's moro 
personal imaginings. In any view, Lite content 
of dreaming must present a large community of 
origin and interest with the reservoir from 
which tho mure alert and purposive activities 
draw their resources. This rclatiun is wed 
illustraLbd in the frequency with which matters 
of deep concern and recent interest reappear 
In dreams. Yet this community is quite com¬ 
patible with a certain antagonism, in accord¬ 
ance with which concerns that arc driven out 
from tho waking activities by tho very domi¬ 
nance of tho consciously maintained interests 
rise to tho dreaming consciousness when the 
rival occupations are in abeyance, Tho prin¬ 
ciple is aptly illustrated in the contrast of the 
outward niul the imviml directed sense-feelings. 
The daylight activities of the ear and the eye 
absorb the mind’s interests and drawn Llio 
murmur of the body feelings — tho tensions, 
//digues, position crumps and minor nehos — 
which, with the shutting out af the objective 
world, rise to clearer expression mnl in turn 
furnish the emotional tone of the dream con¬ 
tent, The nightmare of indigestion is but 
a drastic illustration or the principle. Cou- 
cordruitly with this view the sensory materials 


of the dream movement are classified aa 'pre¬ 
sent alive and representative, the former referring 
to fclio sense activities that nrc still nlurb enough 
in tho suppressed consciousness of the dream 
state to assort themselves, while the hitter con¬ 
tribute the reverberations of recent experiences 
and the development thereof. When tlio carry¬ 
ing of a lighted candle Lhvough a room in which 
the si cop cr lies induces a dream of flro, or the 
rustling of a window shade a dream of rumbling 
III under, the actual sensations roach the sleeper 
without walking him, and form present a live 
elements; yet mare characteristic arc the direct 
bodily stimiduLions (such as the contact of u 
hat-water bottle inducing a dream of walking 
over burning lava, the lidding of a sleeper's 
naae resulting in a dream of wearing a mask, 
or the exposure to the perfume of eau-de- 
cologne giving rise to a dream of the Orient), 
which, equally presciitalivc, yet appeal Lo the 
senses more intimately Connected with the 
detached sensory consciousness of deep. 

Whatever the origin, whether more im¬ 
mediately from sensations still vibrant, or from 
tho revived memory images, Lhn constant 
characteristic of the dream action ia lo trans¬ 
form its material dramatically aiul often 
pLctimidly into a scene with more or less vivid 
setLing, and therein combining with a dis¬ 
torted logic seemingly unrelated data from 
diverse sources. It is this playful reverie or 
dramatic romancing tlicit characterizes the 
mental movement; and it is equally this that 
reappears in day-dreaming and in much of 
TvJmt is called thinking with a relaxed effort 
and an invitation or consent to lot the thoughts 
wander with loose guidance, The association 
sequences thus emerging arc individually char¬ 
acteristic, and the tendency to indulge in 
such romancing quite common, anti in some 
temperaments dominant. The trail is clearly 
affiliated to the poetic tendency, lo the actively 
imaginative mind that enables the artist to 
pursue his work in so far as he may succeed in 
setting in orderly arrangement the products 
of lih partly directed reverie, Hence, last as 
first, the significance of dreams lies in their 
revelation of a characteristic factor of tho to¬ 
tal mentality. 

The physiological aa well as the psychological 
conditions of dreaming are closely related to 
the voluntary factor, the logs or retention of 
control, and equally related to the power to 
assimilate tho impressions of the outer world. 
Being awake means to respond measurably to 
one’s surroundings and to direct the thought 
movement. In the succumbing to an arnes- 
tlicLie, the stage of diminishing conseiqusnc.sa 
is gauged by tile waning of the power to com¬ 
mand the muscles and to feel a stimulus; so 
similarly in the involuntary falling iislcep, 
the lass of the erect posture of the head (which 
ia a voluntary adjustment) may precede tho 
complete insensibility to a spoken word. Since 
the more complete abeyance to these functions 
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norm Ally involvca such a depth of uncon¬ 
sciousness as to be either dreamless or too 
weak: to Arouse a recallable dream, it follows 
that tire ami uk is related to the lighter sleep 
introductory to or consequent upon the deeper 
stages of sleep. 

All states involving a sharply limited con¬ 
sciousness and a distinct loss of direction of 
the stream or thought are allied to dreaming. 
Abstraction, absorption in idle reverie (the 
situation that arouses the offer of rf a penny 
for your tlioughts"), again, the more persistent 
ravings of delirium, the transitory visions of 
hasheesh or mescal, and, quite differently, the 
actions of the hypnotized subject arc all ab¬ 
normal through sacrifice — yet different va¬ 
rieties of sacrifice—of the full privileges of 
normal mental action. A characteristic prob¬ 
lem is that of determining how far in. such 
states a connection with the waking conscious¬ 
ness persists, The fact that wo remember 
dreams ia itself an evidence of such relations; 
the actual persistence of the dream into waking 
—gimihiMy to a projected hallucination—is well 
established; the playing in aiuI out of Tact and 
fancy in hasheesh an cl other intoxication ia 
characteristic; while in hypnosis and trance* 
states, the two sets of ideas ami actions reveal 
the typical subconscious relations, whereby 
what is seemingly suppressed or forgotten to 
the one consciousness may by indirect appeal 
be reinstated in the other, 

A further characteristic of dreams is their 
intimate relations to the emotional lire; their 
focling-tone seeing morn "directive than their 
associative sequence. Hence mood, bodily 
condition, care, worry, depression, grief, ex¬ 
citement, contribute intimately to the move¬ 
ment, which the logical powers set to pictures 
or to words, with such dramatic sequence as 
they miiy command. From this Aspect, again, 
dreams become related to the personal, the 
private, the half-acknowledged mental life, in 
which in spite cf awaking control, and objective 
interests, the desires, hopes, and secret plan¬ 
ning for the future — all closely centered about 
the personal welfare — reach inarticulate ex¬ 
pression. It is this interpretation of dreaming 
that has furnished the motive to the works of 
Fraud and others, who find in the records of 
psychic impairment (typically in hysterical and 
neurasthenic eases) that the tracing of dreams 
to their suppressed or detached origins in un¬ 
fulfilled das ire a aiul longings, is itself a means 
of diagnosis, and, through their transformation 
into an explicit statement a cathartic and cura¬ 
tive maasura. So alfta the analysis of normal 
dreams proceeds upon their interpretation as 
development of the less explicit desires that 
contribute intimately to our personal thinking. 
The Yiew is the marc consistent when npplied 
to the deeper and more sustained dreaming 
efforts, and thus leaves room For the incidental, 
pictorial, revorberntory origin of the slighter 
dveum episodes. J, J, 
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DRESS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN- — See 
Clothing of School Children. 

DRESSMAKING. — See Hdubeuold Arts. 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, N.J. — Founded in 1BGG under 
the auspices of fcho Methodist Episcopal Church 
ns an institution to train men for the service 
□f the church. Graduates of reputable colleges 
are admitted without examination; other ap¬ 
plicants must pass the examination, Greek 
js required from aIJ, The three-year course 
leads to the degree or Dacholov of Divinity in 
the case of those who ace already college gradu¬ 
ates. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE.—An educational 
institution opened in Philadelphia in IK92, lb 
awes its origin to an endowment of S2,DOD,0DD 
and a plant casting §1,000,000 given by Anthony 
J. Droxol. The aim of the institute is to offer 
a training to young men arul women preparing 
for industrial and commercial life, The chief 
emphasis is laid upon the applied sciences, 
but instruction is not limited to this alone 
and includes a broader intellectual culture. 
There arc six departments, giving courses in 
the following subjects, — architectuve, science 
and technology, commerce and finance, domestic 
science and arts, physical training, No degrees 
are conferred by the institute. Evening classes 
are held and free public lectures and concerts 
aro given. The library contains Mine 40,0(10 
books, dealing mainly with the arts, sciences, 
and technology, The museum incliulea valuable 
collections of the commie arts, bronzes, ivary 
carvings, textiles, embroideries, and furniture. 
About 2500 a tu den to tuuiunJly avail themselves 
of the courses offered by the inHtibuto. 

DRILL. — The systematic endeavor to fix 
firmly habits or assucintionB between stimuli 
and responses. These associations may con¬ 
nect sense stimuli with ideas or with move- 
men La, or id eon with other ideas or with move¬ 
ments. We may drill to establish physical 
or mental hnbits, to strike a rmil properly with 
a hammer or ta fix a name in memory. Tho 
effectiveness of drill may be aaid to depend upon 
three factors, repetition, intensity, and satis¬ 
faction, Repetition is so important and so 
universal a factor in drill that it is commonly 
regarded as constituting its meaning. To 
drill, it ia often thought, is to go aver a^ain ami 
again. However, ua a phase of Leaching, it ia 
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better to definfl drill Jrom tho point of view of 
its function, which is that of fixing associations, 
rather than from that or any special method 
or accomplishing this function, however uni¬ 
versal it may be. The effectiveness of repeti¬ 
tion is enormously enhanced by intensity in 
stimuli or responses or bpfch* One ol the most 
important methods of getting this intensity is 
by concentrating tho attention. One estab¬ 
lishes an Association far mom rapidly by attend¬ 
ing carefully to what ho is doing when ho 
repeats it, than when he merely goes through 
tills process mechanically. Again, it is evident 
tlmt when the results of association arc per¬ 
sistently unpleasant, repetition, so far from 
strengthening habits, tends to discourage them 
and to break them up. Monotonous repetition 
may be of little effect, hut disagreeable drill 
may crcato a repugnance to fclio processes in¬ 
volved that may actually unsettle tho as¬ 
sociations. It follows that the school cannot 
afford tp let drill bo merely mechanical, or to 
render it markedly Unpleasant. 

Drill produces its most pronounced effects 
in its early stages, This fact has boon especially 
emphasized by Ebbinghaug ip hia experiments 
on memory described in tho monograph in 
fffier das Ged&chtniss. Bab in his discussion 
of the Practice Curve (Mon. Supplement, 
Psych. Rev.i No. 10) has brought out the same 
fact in regard to motor habits. EbLinghaus 
tried to establish tho definite mathematical law 
that the effect of subsequent repetitions di¬ 
minishes constantly in geometrical progression. 
So far as experiments show it ^uejns as though 
there is a, limit beyond winch further repeti¬ 
tion produces no cffcat, However, Bryan and 
Hnrtcr in their "Studies on the Telegraphic 
Language" (Psych. /lcn.,Yol, VI), demonstrated 
that after this limit seemed to have been 
reached, and progress hud for some time been 
at a standstill, a new period of advance in skill 
might appear. Wo have hero the celebrated 
plateau theory. No established explanation 
of the plateaus exists, but they are generally 
supposed to be periods of fixation and organiza¬ 
tion, that show no immediate result in the 
accuracy or rapidity of the habit, but are really 
a preparation for more complicated habits by 
which a number of stimuli are correlated and 
the proper complex response initiated through 
what is practically a single net of attention. 

Practical experience with the poor results of 
mechanical drill has led it to be discredited and 
very largely abandoned by Lho modem school. 
It hag been laid down as a principle that drill 
should never precede nn intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the habit of thought or action to be 
taught. Thus the early stages of drill are made 
to involve concentrated thought ancl interest, 
and so to bo especially effective. When, how¬ 
ever, this initial stop ill learning la not fo[Lowed 
by further drill, it is evident that it is likely that 
the habit Involved will prove unreliable, All 
teachers recognize this, but thcj> differ in regard 


to the method by which the drill should Lb 
given. Wo may distinguish between those who 
believe only in incidental drill, and those who 
would make it fairly systematic, Incidental 
drill we may define ns such practice in the habits 
that have been taught as cornea with their 
inevitable iwc jo tho Inter work: of the sell 
and of life. On tho other hand, systematic 
drill is that which is definitely planned with the 
idea of establishing the habit. Systematic 
drill may take the form or mechanical repetition 
or it may mean a review of tha habits In dif¬ 
ferent concrete npplicati ons. The latter method 
combines the advantages of p orals tout practice 
with those of concentration and interest. It 
is thus the most effective kind of drill. It is, 
however, not easy to inauro that whatever 
fclio school wishes to teach can be made the sub¬ 
ject of such treatment It follow.? that as yefc 
the toucher a have not found it possible to dis¬ 
pense with systematic mechanical drill, although 
its disappearance may be regarded as an ideal 
toward which the school should strive. It is 
interesting to note that the SyrinoJhld Tests 
revealed fchnfc in the old-fashioned school, 
whevo mo<j|iniiical drill was more in vogue, 
ohildrcn did not learn to spell, to write, to 
solve iirifclimetLc problems or to give the loca¬ 
tions of geographical places any bettor, or 
oven go well as they do to-day when incidental 
drill ia so largely relied upon. E. N, H. 
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DRILL, FIRE. — Sco Fire, Protection 
Against. 

DRILL LESSONS. — SecLuasoNs,T ypes op. 

DRINGENBERG, LUDWIG. A school¬ 
master of the fifteenth century. Born about 
1430 in a town in Westphalia from which ho 
took his name, he was sent to tho school at 
Deventer which then stood under the whole¬ 
some infiviciicc-a of the Brethren of the Common 
Life (Qf.fi.). After studying at Heidelberg he 
was called to take charge of the Latin school 
at Schlcltsfcadt, a flourishing Alsatian town, in 
1450. Ab this school his inlluence was directed 
to breaking down the old scholastic traditions 
and to introducing the culture and piety of tho 
Brethren of the Cummon Life. In place of 
the old lifeless sLucly of grammar lie introduced 
the reading of the Latin elnsxies, His services 
were of importance in helping to bridge over 
the period between the scholastic nml hu¬ 
manistic influences in the schools. Schlclt- 
stadt itself became under the influence of Drin- 
gouberg and his pupils and successors one of 
the centers of the hum unis tie movement. lie 
died in 1400. 
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CHINKING FOUNTAINS. — Where pure 
water under pressure is furnished to achool- 
liousesj there is no longer imv excuse for drink¬ 
ing fiupflj and all the trouble, loathing, and 
possible contagion 
incident to common 
drinking vessels, 
Drinking fountains, 
when properly 
made, save time, 
prevent the careless 
uso of water in or 
out of buildings, 
nnd best of all in¬ 
sures perfect clean¬ 
liness. The princi¬ 
ple involved in the 
construction of all 
farina of drinking 
fountains consists 
in furnishing an op¬ 
portunity for a 
child to drink from a 
stream or water bubbling up dire c tlyfrom tho sup- 
ply pipe and at the sumo time insuring that tho 
mouth of the drinker docs not come in contact 
with any part of tho fixtures or that the water 
not siv/iJjDivcd cannot fall back to pollute tho 
rising stream of pure water, A fountain must 
also meet certain other rcciini’cmontg. The 
stream must ho steady., must be largo enough 
to supply sufficient water for ordinarily rapid 
drinking, must mount at least tivo inches above 
any part of the bubbling cup, must offer as little 
chance qs passible for mischievous children to 
11 squirt 11 each other, nnd must be as economi¬ 
cal of water ns legitimate demands will' permit, 
Tho material of which they arc made .should 
be such that they can be easily kept clean and 
perfectly sanitary. A good quality of white 
well-glazed porcelain is perhaps tile best ma¬ 
terial used, Metal or marble is hard to 
keep clean or freo from rusts or stains. The 
nozzle of the service pipe should be ruckled 
or in some better way rendered completely 
rustproof. All exposed parts should be strong, 
and provision should be made to prevent 
clogging of tljo catch basin, so that the unused 
water will disappear at once. Children tflko 
a peculiar delight in dabbling in welter, and 
this universal and almost resistless craving will 
assert itself nncl cause trouble unless tlie con¬ 
struction of the fountain is such as to make 
this practically impossible. The cuts hero 
reproduced represent two forms af fountains 
which, when properly set, are thoroughly 
sanitary. Doubtless there arc others equally 
perfect. 


Single fountains can be distributed through-* 
out a school building as demands dictate; but 
ns far as possible they should not obstruct tho 
hallsj and yet should be visible from the lmlls, 
Special alcoves or niches should he arranged 
far them. In addition to those an the main 
floors, there should be " batteries ** of them 
in the basemenb or in some inclosed place near 
the playground. There is always a rush for a 
drink after play, find many pupils must be sup¬ 
plied quickly. The accompanying cut shows a 
provision to supply this demand. The exorbi¬ 
tant price which prevails for such appliances 
lias prevented their almost universal use whore 
puro running water is to be had. It is, however, 
entirely possible for any plumber to arrange 
a less expensive aeries of fountains for a play¬ 
ground or a basement, A series of fdrorb pieces 
of water pipes set at right angles to a main feed 
pipe about thirty inches apart and extending 
over a common waste water trough can bo 
made into fairly satisfactory fountains at very 
little expense. One of the simplest methods 
of preparing these is to cover them with a close- 
fitting nickled covering close the outer end 
with n cap and drill a hole on the upper side 
a few inches from the cap. By the use of a 
valve which can be adjusted to suit the pressure, 
and one to turn the water on and off as needed^ 
a series of jets can bo made to bubble up so 
that almost perfect sanitary conditions may 
prevail. Care and a bit of experimenting will 
be necessary ill order to adjust the size of the 
holes, and the valves to tho pressure af the 
wafer, Df cDiirsa this arrangement will nol be 
so neat, neither will it be so completely satis¬ 



factory as the one shown in the illustration, 
but many so made have proved quite satis¬ 
factory. Every modern school should be 
supplied with drinking fountains for the sake 
both or decency and safety, P, D, D, 

DRISLER, HENRY (1S18-1BD7).. — Head 
of the department of Greek in Columbia Uni¬ 
versity far many 3 T enrs, and the editor of 
Harper's classical series and several Greek 
lexicons, was graduated at Columbia in 1030. 
Tor four years he was instructor in the grnm- 
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mnr school connected with Columbia, and 
from 1843 to 1BQ4 he wna professor of Greek 
and Latin at Columbia. W. S. H. 

DROPSIE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. — An institution opened in 1909 na the 
result of a legacy left by Moses A. Drops 
for the promotion of and instruction in the 
Hebrew nntl cognate languages and their 
respective literatures and in the Rabbinical 
learning and literature. Candidates who have 
received the deprcc of Bachelor of Arts from 
a college or university of good standing arc 
admitted to tho courses leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. There is a faculty 
of five members. 

DRUGGIST, EDUCATION OF. — See 
Phaiimaceuticaii Education 

DRUIDS, SCHOOLS OF THE. — Little is 
known of these institutions and all the evidence 
on the subject rests on a statement found in 
Ciusar, Gallic Wav, Yol. VI, pp. 13, 14. In 
describing the Druids Cmsar says, ,r a great 
number of youths resort to them for instruction.” 
The curriculum consisted in memorizing a 
large number of verses, and 11 they also discuss 
and teach the students about the stars and 
their movement, about the size of tho uni¬ 
verse, about natural phenomena, and the 
power and authority of the gods. ,J Instruction 
was purely oral, although writing was known 
and used. The course, which lasted twenty 
years, seems to have been a period of appren¬ 
ticeship for tho attainment of the drmdicnl 
position. Cresar points out that exemption 
from military service, taxation, and other 
burdens make the position so attractive. 
Still following the same authority, the schools 
nourished in Britain and were visited by 
students from Gaul. Of tho numerous verses 
to which Cresar refers throo survive in the 
writings of Diogenes Laertius, Froocmium, five, 
ff Hovoi'c the gods, — do no evil, — practice 
"bravery. 11 

Cscsar's observations on folkways and cus¬ 
toms of the people with whom he came in 
contact are usually sq > sound, that there is 
every renson to believe his account of the schools 
of the Druids, with this reservation, however, 
that he is the only authority, 
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DRURY COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MO, 

— A noil sc damn, coeducational institution, 
organized in 1B73. The institution labored 
under great financial difficulties until 1892, 
when a movement was inaugurated ta place it 
upon a sound financial basis. A gift of 550,000 


from Dr. D. R. Pcaraons of Chicago, one of an 
equal nmount from Lhc General Education 
Board, and a third girt of the same size from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, enabled the endowment 
to bo greatly enlarged, new Lmildings to be 
added to tho equipment and tho curriculum to 
be strengthened. The Cgiigrcgntional College 
and Education Society has always lent its 
support to Drury College.. The board is a 
self-perpetuating body of 21 members, includ¬ 
ing the president ex officio; one group of five 
trustees is elected each yenr to serve five years, 
In lOOfl Drury College was accepted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Atlvniicement of 
Teaching (ij.w.), The institution maintains a 
college of tuts, admission to which is by ex¬ 
amination or certificate* from an approved high 
school; a conservatory of music; an art de¬ 
partment; a military department, an academy, 
ancl a night school. Grounds, buildings, anil 
equipment are valued (1909) at § 141,232,89. 
The total productive endowment is 3240,000; 
the total annual income is S3U,701.88. There 
is an outstanding debt of 843,549.57. The aver¬ 
age salary of a professor ia 32100. There are 
twenty-five members on tho instructing stall. 
Tho student enrollment, in 1910-1011 numb fired 
450, C.G. 

DUALISM. — Philosophic systems which 
make a hard and fast antithesis between terms 
which me related to each other in experience 
nro known as dualisms. The philosophic 
dualising that have chiefly influenced educa¬ 
tion arc those between spirit nnrJ matter, mind 
and body, logic and psychology. Tho first 
lias shown itself in the tendency to set human¬ 
istic studios dealing with mental products, 
over against tho naturalistic dealing with 
physical nature. Tho dualism between niincl 
and body lias manifested its influence at some 
periods in contempt far physical health and 
training, and in ascetic aspects characterizing 
scholarship; and at other times in completo 
separation of methods of physical ancl mental 
culture ancl in contempt for nil subjects in edu¬ 
cation that involved manual activity. The 
dualism of logic and psychology has reflected 
itself in treating subject mutter and method as 
independent divisions of education subject 
matter being arranged on strictly logical prin¬ 
ciples, while method is supposed to deal merely 
with psychological devices by which the ap¬ 
proach af individuals to this ready-made sub¬ 
ject matter may lie facilitated. For educational 
purposes, Lho opposite of dualism is not neces¬ 
sarily monism, hub a philosophy which regards 
tlics distinction of antithetical terms (like thorn? 
just monLioncrl) as relative and working, not 
fixed and absolute, so that they avo capable of 
coming together in functional unity. J T D. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, TRINITY COL¬ 
LEGE, DUBLIN, — The deles b institution 
giving university education in Ireland. 
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Attempts to found n university were made 
as early ns 1311, when a Pupal Bull, sanction¬ 
ing the project, wua issued. The scheme, 
however, though twice revived at that period, 
fell through. The project was again renewed 
about 1550, but without success. In 1590 a 
petition wna made to the Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion to Jouml an institution to provide- a higher 
education for the natives m order to prevent 
the constant drain to foreign universities, In 
view of its subsequent history, it is interesting 
to note that in its beginnings, the Dublin 
University received the support of Protestants 
mid Catholics alike, ns also of English residents 
and natives. In 1503 Trinity College was 
opened. James I gave his patronage as well 
ns some property, and the privilege of sending 
two members ta Parliament. Through the 
provost and the other members of the faculty 
an intimnto connection was maintained with 
Oxford and Cambridge. A result of this was 
an attempt to realize tho English conception 
of n university as a collection of colleges. The 
attempt ivas, however, unsuccessful No reli¬ 
gious tests were at first imposed, but a change of 

G olicy was introduced when Archbishop Laud 
ccame Chancellor, and since that Lime, with 
brief intermissions, the university has remained 
a stronghold of the Established Church, al¬ 
though degrees arc given since 1794 without 
religions tests, Tho university aufTcrcd largely 
through the unsettled state of Ireland and 
material progress was not assured until the 
eighteenth century. The early curriculum 
included classics, theology, philosophy, and 
mathematics, In the last field Dublin Un- 
versity early established a great reputation. 
But the most rapid development took place in 
the last century, Degrees in clnssics (1816), 
mental and moral science (1934), theology 
( 1833 ), natural science (1831), law, and history 
(1050), were established in many cnacs before 
they existed at Oxford or Cambridge. A 
medical school had been in existence since tho 
seventeenth century. In 1842 a chair in civil 
engineering was established and the degree in 
tlut subject was introduced in 1972, For the 
professional schools the entrance requirements 
arc a degree in arts. In addition to the grant¬ 
ing of degrees to residents of Trinity College, 
degrees are also given to nonresidents on 
passing the necessary examinations, — a prac¬ 
tice which contributed largely to the promotion 
of higher education in Ireland. With Dublin 
University is affiliated Magee College, London¬ 
derry. All classes, examinations, ami degrees in 
arts, medicine and law arc open to women. For¬ 
merly Dublin degrees were granted to women 
who hold certificates Tram Oxford or Cambridge, 
bub this practice has recently been abolished. 
Trinity College possesses a remarkable library 
which ranks as one of the most important in 
tlm world, Its history is noteworthy as having 
been twice aided by subscriptions from the 
English army engaged in Ireland in 1601 and 


1661. Among the valuable collections arc Bib¬ 
lical and Oriental Mss,, cdilionca flrillci‘pex l in¬ 
cluding Petrarch's iSWueto f!470) mid Dante's 
Divim Comedy (1472), and a largo number 
of Irish illuminated books daLing back to the 
eighth and ninth centuries, including some of 
the masterpieces of the early art of illumina¬ 
tion and copying. Df a large number it js only 
necessary to mention the Book of KelU , " tho 
most beautiful book in the world." In English 
and Irish history the alumni of Trinity College, 
including Ilurke, Swift, and Moore, have played 
an important part in all walks of life. 
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DU CANGE, CHARLES DU F&ESNE, 
SIEUR. — Born at Amiens in 1610, died in 
168S. IIo was educated at the Jesuit college 
in Amiens, studied law at Orleans and after¬ 
wards practiced in Paris. Du Cange was pro¬ 
foundly devoted to the study of medieval his¬ 
tory, and the great monument to liis name is his 
three-volume glossary of medieval Latin, and 
his two-volumo glossary of medieval Greek. 
The former work appeared in 1G78, the latter 
in the year of his death. Du Cange wrote 
also on language, history, geography, heraldry, 
law,, numismatics, epigraphy, and Greek ana 
Latin paleography. IIo discussed iu detail 
jousts, the round table, the quintain, coats of 
arms, the origin or the colors and metals em¬ 
ployed in heraldry, and tho coinage of the 
Emperors of Constantinople. His greatest 
historical work was done in the field of Byzan¬ 
tine history. Du Cange was a type of tho 
beat seventeenth century school of thoroughly 
scientific workers in the field of literature and 
history. P. It, C, 
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DUELING IN THE UNIVERSITIES.— 
The code of honor which prescribes dueling na 
tho only mode of atoning for ail insult has been 
returned in tho Genu an universities as a survival 
of tho Middle Ages. The duel or Mwisur is 
encouraged by the various student associations, 
although thoro has bean a tendency recently 
for the formation of noiuluBling associations. 
Tho universities officially set their faces against 
tho practice and the scone oT the encounters is 
usually outside the jurisdiction of the authori¬ 
ties, The causes for this form of reparation 
aro frequently very slight and trifling, often 
giving the impression that the so-caUcd insult 
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is nothing maro thiin a pretext to secure a dud. 
The iWeiifiur in most cases is fought with the 
£cftfd(/Gr p a long, whiplike sword with a basket 
hilt. The aim is to draw blood or to extend tho 
contest over fifteen minutes. The eyes, neck y 
chest, and rigbL arm are all full}' protijQtodj 
the eyes with a steel spectacle frame, and Hid 
nock with a paddled leather jerkin. A medical 
man is always in attendance. In some forms 
of dueling the seconds stand by their principals 
to ward off foul or dangerous blows. Saber 
and pistol duds nro also known, but arc rare. 
There is some danger that til□ practice of duel¬ 
ing may, in many eases, lend to bullying on tho 
pflTt of the skilled swordsman, and sucli eases 
ate not unknown, On tho other Imncl, tho 
Mensur calls for a certain kind of courage, a 
quick eye, a ready command of the wrist and 
body; while, as Paulsen remarks, " the rapier 
puts all upon an equal footing." In addition 
to the duel aa a form of securing satisfaction 
for an insult, there is the Bestimmungmensur 
(regular match or bout) among members of 
the various societies, in which a little of tho 
acrimony of the duel is absent. But whotlier 
any farm of sport which goes to the ox tent of 
bloodletting, and, as frequently happens in the 
case of the Jfaiuur, permanent disfigurement 
should be encouraged, it is difficult tn say. 
The students of each nation lmvc their own 
traditions, and their old-established forms of 
sport, aiul it is not an easy matter to suggest 
thnt the German student ought to play foot¬ 
ball, or tho American ought torn form bis partic¬ 
ular sporte, Tho opposition to dueling ia 
increasing in Germany, but to the popular mind 
tim typical German student is still fclio man 
with a, scar. There is no doubt that tho intro¬ 
duction of athletics, under royal patronage, 
will tu a large extent leave dueling in tho hands 
or the few bolder but more reckless spirits. 

See Student Life. 
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DUER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (17S0- 
1 B 5 B), — Jurist and educator; was the fifth 
president of Columbia College (1820-1B42). 
Ho was one of the promoters of the. American 
Lyceum Association ( 7 . 0 ,), and for Several 
terms its president. W, S. M. 

DUGARD, WILLIAM (J 600-10(52). — Eng¬ 
lish schoolmaster, educated at the Royal 
Grammar School, Worcester, and entered 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 1022 , 
Dugard took his B.A. in 1020, and became 
uaher of Oimdle School, and in 1G30 was pro¬ 
moted to the hcadmastorship of Stamford 
School, Iu 1637 ho became headmaster of 


Colchester grammar school, whore he raised Lha 
numbers from nine to sixty-nine. In 1642- 
1643 he resigned, after a quarrel. In 1044 he 
succeeded to tlm elder mastership of Merchant 
Taylors' School, London. In 1Q4S he was marie 
Examiner of the Company's schools in the 
country, with a. fee of £ 20 . Soon after lie set 
up a privalo printing press, and busied himself 
in politics. It seems that Dugard was one or 
tho printers who took part in tho publication 
of the famous Ekiir' DunNi/ftf. In 1650 Dugnrd 
was committed, by order of the Council, to 
Newgate Prison, for printing pamphlets against 
the Parliament, He was act at liberty, it is 
said, by the interposition of John Milton, but a 
new headmaster of Merchant Taylors' School 
had been appointed, and Dugard opened a 
private school. Ho made his pence with the 
3 tate p and printed Milton'S answer toSalmaaius. 
Within five months from release from prison, 
Dugard was reinstated in the h end mastership 
of Merchant Taylors' School. His boundless 
energy again led him into trouble. In 1653 
ho printed tho Jiaconian CrtlechUm, The 
copies were taken and publicly burnt. In 
1060 he was dismissed on the ground that by 
statute only 250 boys wore to he admitted to 
the school, and lie had increased the numbers 
boyond the limit, and acted irregularly In cer¬ 
tain proportions of free aiul paying boya. In 
July, 1061, Dugard again opened a private 
school, and soon hud 103 pupils. Ho died in 
1062. 

Dugard was the leading Puritan achnolmns- 
fer, lie wroLc school textbooks of some merit. 
In regard to Dugard's ttlcmenla llhulorices 
(3d cd., 1065) and his Ritdimentu Graecqe 
Linguae (c. 1656), Charles lloolc (jYciu Dis¬ 
covery of Old Art of Teaching iSto/icol, J.GG 0 ) 
speaks in commendation, and mentions hig 
Lexicon Teslamcnli Alphabeticum. Dugard also 
produced editions of Lucian and the Greek 
Manual of fcjcidolius lor school use. Of bis 
books, however, none is now so interesting as 
his translation in 1050 of Comcnius's Jnnun 
Lingmrum , decidedly the best of the English 
versions of Coincnius's JVunen. F. W. 

DUISBURG, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
RHINE PROVINCE, PRUSSIA, — Estab¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Reformed 
Church in 1655. It never attained any promi¬ 
nence, and, like a number oT other German 
universities, came to an end (ISIS) during the 
period of reconstruction after the wai 1 af libera¬ 
tion. 

DULWICH COLLEGE, LONDON. — See 

Golleoe; Colleges, Enolisjk; Guam mar 
Schools; Pud Lie Schools , 

DUNCE. — A term commonly uactl of a pupil 
of poor abilities who ia dull and Blown t his books. 
The ward, however, has Very interesting ante¬ 
cedents which link it with tho scholastic move- 
376 
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mcnfc. The many followers of Dana Scotua 
(o.if.) early acquiretl the reputation for quib¬ 
bling* hairsplitting, and sophistries. By their 
contemporaries they were called indifferently 
Scotists or Dunacs. Their opposition to the 
humanistic movement helped to give tlio term 
n new connotation, and a Duna or Dunac came 
to moan a dull person, a blockhead, an unschoU 
nrly person who could not recognise the value 
of the new learning. The term was already 
in use in this sense at the end of the sixteenth 
century* ami is thus explained by Gotgravc 
(g.u.). The transference of the word to the 
Bchoolroom was a very simple matter, With 
the use af the term came the dunce's cap of 
conical shape and variously ornamented with a 
capitol D or donkey's oars. A new pedagogy 
based dii an improved psychology is gradually 
driving this appellation, with many others, out 
of the school. 

The term "duna" or “dunce" was also used 
to refer to copies of Duns iScotus and to any 
similar hind of text in theology or logic. Com¬ 
pare the use of the term don at, where the per¬ 
sonal namo came to bo employed for the nmn J s 
work. See Murray^ Oxford Dictionary t s.v, 
"Dunce/ 1 

Sec llswAiiDa and Punishments, 

DUNDEE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF, 
— A DDBducniirma] institution, since 1897 a 
constituent college of the University of St. 
Andrews (g.u,); was founded and endowed in 
1881 by Miss Mary Ann Baxter of Balgavics 
and John Boycl Baxter, LL.D., Dundee* who 
conjointly donnfccd £50*000 for the purchase 
and equipping qf buildings, and £100,000 as a 
permanent endowment fund for the provision 
of teaching, The cdJ 1 o< 2 [g was formally opened 
in 1383 under the principnlahip or William 
Peterson. Tho deed of endowment directs 
that the college shall be for tlio promoting of the 
education of persons of both sexes, and for tho 
study of science, literature, and the fine arts; 
and it is further stipulated that " no student, 
teacher, or other person shall be required to 
maka declaration as to religions beliefs, and 
nothing shall be introduced in the manner or 
mode of instruction in reference to any relig¬ 
ious or theological subject which can reason¬ 
ably be considered offensive to the conscience." 
As a caiiaecmcncc of this condition, the work of 
the college has boon confined to the teaching of 
arts, science, medicine, and law. At tho 
present time, courses of study arc provided 
leading to graduation in arts, science, and medi¬ 
cine, In addition to these courses, evening 
classes arc conducted, intended for those who, 
while unable to enter on a regular course of 
training during the day, are yet desirous of 
gaining a systematic knowledge or tho subjects 
they elect to study, A, D. 

DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN.— "The Subtle 
Doctor." One of the half dozen most cele¬ 


brated scholastic teachers] il the acutcst and 
deepest thinker of the Christian Middle Ages/ 1 
says Windclband; theologian, philosopher, 
author* and rounder of the school of Scotists; 
not to he confused with the founder of scholas¬ 
ticism, Scotus Eriugena (fj.v,), The authorities 
are not agreed as to his birthplace or the main 
dates in his life, except that he died young in 
Cologne, Nov. 8, 1308, He was born prob¬ 
ably between 1265 and 1275, cither in Dun, 
Ireland, or in Duns, Scotland, or in Dnnston, 
England, AU have claimed him; the Irish 
have spread his fame most. He came of noble 
blood; at an early age became a Franciscan 
Triar; studied, especially mathematics, at 
Morton College, Oxford, learning marc from 
books than from his teacher; became Magi&ter 
oT all the sciences when still youn^j in 1301 
was made professor of theology m Oxford; 
attracted throngs of students as a lectunvr; 
wrote on the works of Aristotle (g.a.) and on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard (g.v.), his com- 
xnentg on the first part of tho SeateneBs receiv¬ 
ing particular praise from later theologians; 
in 1304 went to Paris as professor of theology, 
becoming thus twice a doctor; tftught here with 
great distinction, winning his title of M tlio 
Subtle Doctor" through his triumphant de¬ 
fense, against two hundred objections, of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin; 
continued his writing; lVJis made regent of the 
theological school; in 1308 was sent by the 
Franciscan general to Cologne to engage in a 
controversy with the Eegliards and to assist 
in founding a university; was received there 
by the nobles and magistrates with greatest 
ceremony, but was token alf shortly afterward 
by apoplexy, 

Duns Scotus made at least three important 
contributions to the thought of his lime: first, 
he separated philosophy and theology; second, 
lie made theology rnther ecclesiastical than 
biblical in character; third, lie made philosophy 
voluntaristic rather thnn hitellcctimjistic in 
character. He separated philosophy nnd theol¬ 
ogy by making the one earthly, the other 
heavenly; tho one interested in proofs, tho 
other in doctrines; the one intellectual, tho 
other practical,—the two were so divorced 
that what was philosophically true might be 
theologically false. The authority of Scriptura 
depends on the authority of the Church; thufi 
he could defend the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin, and thus Ilia theology waa ecole- 
siasticaJ, As to his voluntarism, ho holds that 
the individual alone truly exists; that the 
human will is free; that it Is not bound by the 
reason; that it is free to choose or not; that 
it is frea to ehoo.se between two possibilities; 
that attention in crease a the distinctness and 
intensity of ideas? givenin the course of nature; 
that we can will to think; that not even the 
will of God is 1 bound by His wisdom; that the 
Creation might have been different; that God 
does not choose a thing because it is good, but 
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it is good because He clioascs it; that by com¬ 
manding murder God could make ib no crime; 
tlmt man coopcrater with God in his own aalva- 
Lion, Christ being the cloor through which man 
himself mutt walk, On till these, ami ninny 
other similar matters, he and his Friinciauun 
followers, the Scotiats, were opposed 1 jy Sb. 
Thomas Aquinas 02- v *)» ami hi.s Ho mini can 
followers, the Thamists, and mi account of 
these y\ cw& he was not canonized by the 
Roman Catholic 0)lurch- As Erdmann says, 
“ In spite ur the fact, therefore, that Dunn is the 
truest son uf the Romish church, he has brought 
scholastic philosophy to a point where it ia 
obliged to announce Lo Rome the termination 
of its period or service." Unfortunately Scotus 
ia still without an exhaustive monograph, 

H. II. H- 

n-Blereiiceai — 

Kaiit,, /He Lehre vom Prim tU dej TFiNgfij bei ylni7us- 

linns. Dims Jcp/ua, irlit/ Descartes, 

Mi jjueh, R. Dima i?CQfiis in Catholic Eneyefovodin; aeo 
reference tliore Riven* 

llrrren, H. Gcschicf\lo <hr Philosophic, Bel, VIII. 
(Hnmhurg, 1353.) 

SreOTtfa. Opera Qnmia. (Lyons, 1033); also (Pnris, 
1BII5-) 

SrOcKii, A. (7 cschichta tier Philosophic ties Miftdattera. 
(May^nt]o, lyGt-iaCG.) 

WEqxcn, IC. Die Scholastik ties splitcren MittHalters, 
(Vienna, 16 til.) 


DUNSTER, HENRY (1009-1050). — The 
first president of Harvard College; was born 
at llury, England, on Nov. 2G, 1000. He wan 
(SrndimLccL from Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
jn 1G3D. In 3010 he was selected president of 
Harvard College, succeeding Nathaniel Eaton, 
who had been master of the new institution for 
two yours, In 10fit, because ho Intel advanced 
doubts ns to the validity of the doctrine of 
infant baptism, he was required to resign the 
presidency of the college. Ho died nt ScituntG, 
Mass., on Feb. 27, 1559, IV, 8. M, 


Ref BRUCES: — 

Bierce, B. History of Harvard University, 
1SU3,) 

Qo i nov, J. History of Harvard University. 
1802.) 


(Cnmbriflgo, 

(Cambridge, 


DUNTON, LARKIN (lB2ff 7 lS(J0). — Educa¬ 
tor, graduated frorn^Wntervillo College (now 
Colby University) in lfi55. Ear the next 
seventeen years be was principal of secondary 
schools in Maine and Massachusetts. He was 
principal of the Boston Normal School from 
1872 to IS90. Author of a spelling hook, a 
series of geographical readers, and numerous 
essays on education. W, S. M 


DURANT, HENRY aS03MS75). — Tho 
moving spirit in the organization of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, was graduated from 
Yale in 1827, Eor several years pc was prin¬ 
cipal of the Academy at By field, Mass., and 
in 1853 ho organized an academy a t Oakland, 
Cnl lp which two years later been me the College 


nf California, and in ISOS tho University of 
California, of which he was president until 
1871, W.fl.M. 

flefsrefiies—- 

Willky, H. II. History of lha CcllcjjG of California, (Snn 
l'rancisco, 18H7.) 

DURATION. — That phase of experience 
whereby lire subject recognizes the succession 
of experiences. When we nrc conscious of such 
a succession, that is, of a transition in time, ivo 
have an expcrioncc of duration, The process 
by which we rccognizo duration bus been much 
discussed in psychological literature. To a no 
group qC writers,such as James, duration seeing 
to be a fundamental characteristic o[ all expe¬ 
rience. James puta duration mi a par with the 
intensity and quality as nn essential character¬ 
istic of all mental experiences, Other writers 
make an effort to explain the recognition of 
duration as dependent upon the comparisons 
which arise through fluctuations in experience. 
Tims when the transition ia made from a given 
tone to a second tone, there in not only a change 
in quality, but a shock of transition. This 
shock develops in a type of recognition which is 
related to comparison between tho two Lonoa. 
Tho .special forms of perception of duration nre 
of interest because they arc intimately related 
to the contrasts which emphasize transition, 
Tima in English poetry the duration of a foot 
ia largely afTcctcu by tho degree of emphasis, 
A vary intense expression may, in some cases, 
be of equal value with an unaccented expres¬ 
sion of much longer duration, If n contrast 
is so great as to surprise the individual and 
attract his attention to the content of expe¬ 
rience, Lhc duration phase of the experience may 
be entirely lost sight of. Those psychological 
writers who do net agree with Lite position or 
James that duration is a fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of inentnL experience sock to explain 
the perception of duration through a study of 
contrasts and momenta of transition. In some 
eases tho sensations which Accompany those 
experiences of transition have been treated ns 
of great importance in determining the percep¬ 
tion of duration. C. II. J. 

References ■ — 

James, W, Pr iJicitiJej of Psychology. (New York, 
180(1.) 

Jubu. O. It. Psychology, General Introduction. (New 
Yoik, 1007.) 

DURBIN, JOHN PRICE (1800-1870),— 
Educator, attended Miami University and the 
Cincinnati College. lie held professorships at 
Augusta College, Ky. r ami Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity, and was president of Dickinson College 
from 1834 to 1845. lie published several 
papers on observations in European schools. 

W, 3. M, 

DURHAM, UNIVERSITY OF. — An educa¬ 
tional institution which in doing important 
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work in providing univoraity studies in the 
northeast of England. The present Jo initiation 
was established in 1831 by the Bishop, Demi, 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral. Durham 
County had, however, through its cathedral and 
monastic foundations, hnd nn intimutn connec¬ 
tion with the provision of university education 
in the fourteenth ami fifteenth centuries, 
since they maintained u cell at Oxford far 
monks of Durham, to pursue university 
sLuclica. This early foundation at Oxford was, 
for a time, known iw Durham College. It cnino 
to an end in 1510, when LUo property was 
confiscated, and in 1555-1550 Trinity Collego 
was built on ita site.. Henry VIII planned a 
college at Durham, but nothing was done 
until 1Q57, when Cromwell interested himself 
in the matter and granted ihc cathedral 
property for the purposes of a college, but al¬ 
though letters patent were given to this insti¬ 
tution, it did not receive university powers. 
It was vacated at Min .RostovaMon. Nothing 
more was done until 1831, when the Bishop, 
Dean, and ClinpLer of Durham interested them¬ 
selves in projecting an academical institution 
ov college, or university. The charter for a 
University of Durham was received in 1837, 
and degrees were then far the first time con¬ 
ferred. Durham Ensile was appropriated to 
the use of the university. The subjects of 
instruction were divinity, Greek and Latin, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy, The 
university remained Under the dual control of 
the Dean and Chapter on the one side, and tho 
Warden and Senate on the other, although 
attempts have been miulc, unsuccessfully, 
to remove this anomaly. Women were ad¬ 
mitted in 1H95. The residence for nn arts 
degree was reduced in 1805 from three to two 
years. Tho university was the first to ofTer 
a course in civil engineering, in 1lS37; but there 
did not scorn to bo a demand for tills, and it wab 
dropped. Tho theological course, which, at 
present, forms an important part of the work 
of the university, irns established before that 
ul Oxford or Cambridge. In 1670 the college 
of medicino at Nowcastlc-on-Tync became a 
constituent part or the university, which was 
empowered to grant recognized degrees in medi¬ 
cine. In 1871 tha college of science, now 
Armstrong College, also at No wens tie, was 
brought into close connection with the univer¬ 
sity, which allowed a large part of the work of 
the ci»liege to count toward degrees and 
diplomas. Tho college of science, however, 
developed nn its own lines, and now ofTevs 
courses in the humanities and education. With 
Durham University arc affiliated Coil ring ton 
College, Barbados, since 1675, and Euurah Day 
College, {Sierra Lcune, since 1870. Ill 1895 
the university undertook the examination of 
secondary schools. University College and 
Bishop Ilatfiuld'a Hall aro maintained as resi¬ 
dence halls for men, and Abbey Houao as a 
hostel lor women. 


Referenca: — 

PotrJ.BR, J. T. Durham University. (London, 1 DQi ). 

DURUY, VICTOR (1811-1894). —Trench 
historian mid educator. lie studied at the 
I!cok Novmtdc tfiqjdriciirc (1830-1833), and 
subsequently was professor of history at the 
Lyndc Henri IV for a quarter of a century, 
academy inspector, general inspector or public 
instruction, and finally professor of history ut 
Xhe IlJcoIg Poly technique. IIo was Minister of 
Public Instruction under Napoleon III (1853- 
1809), and instituted important reforms in 
the system of public secondary education. In 
the boys’ schools, the old navrow humanistic 
course partially gave place to a broader scien¬ 
tific training, with more emphasis upon history 
and modern languages. Public secondary 
education for girls is largely due to his initiative, 
for his recommendations were directly respon¬ 
sible for the establishment of the secondary 
courses for girls, which wore subsequently 
evolved into the present lycdcs and cnll&gcs. 
He occupied a seat in the Senate (1809-1870), 
retiring to private life after the events of that 
year. He was author of Jlistoirc dc Frauve 
(2 vols., 1852); Ilisloicc ilea Romiinn (7 voK, 
1S70-18S5); Huioire des Grecs (.3 vols., 1885- 
1891); as well as of several school histories. 

Reference;—- 

Lavihse, Un Minislre Victor Duruj/. (Paris, 1SD5.) 

DURY, JOHN (159G-IGS0). — ProtesUmt 
divine who devoted his life to nn attempt lu 
fiRcurc unity among the Protestants of Europe, 
Among his numerous writings are several of 
educational interest. In a Motion lending to 
the PidiZic Good he dealt with schemes of edu¬ 
cation, In an Exercitotio of Schooling, which ia 
extant in manuscript only (Slouno Mss., 
DriLisli Museum 619), lie advocjiLccl a scheme 
□f public education for all clauses of society'— 
schools common to all to give a knowledge of 
" things''; schools fur the teaching of ancient 
languages ns a preparation for the professions; 
schools for leaching of modern subjects as 
advocated in the ncjulcmieg ( 17 . 1 O of tho time 
to prepare nobles and gen tie men for “ public 
charges in peace and war." But his most 
important work is the Reformed School, which 
he probably wrote under the inspiration of his 
friend Ilartlib (q.r,) in 1050. _While this work 
contains no original matter, it is significant ns a 
reaction of an educated man to the educational 
ideas of his time. In the Reformed School 
there aro echoes Tram Bacon, Camcnins, and 
Milton, with some confcributiun from the 
publicists of the day, Dury is the spokesman 
far a religious teaching association which Hart- 
lib wished to form in England oil the model of 
those in Trance. From Lhc Reformed School 
something of the aims oT the association is 
learned. Godliness, bodiLy health, manners, 
and "last and least part of true education, 
Proficiency in learning," arc bo be the ideals. 
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Duty is not behind contemporary writers in 
attacking the learning of words, and is a strong 
fldvocnLc of realism (y.v,); the " Tonguen/' 
lie saya, " without their subordination unto 
arts and sciences arc worth nothing towards 
the advancement of our happiness/' Sense, 
tradition, and reason arc the three sources of 
knowledge, and everything must tome Lhi’Qugh 
tlio senses, Aa there is « gradation of fclio 
sources of knowledge, so there is a hierarchy o[ 
faculties. Dury strongly advocates that con¬ 
sideration should he pnicl to tho “natural 
capacities" of children, and that teachers 
should assume part of tho toilsomeness of their 
business in order to relieve tho children, 
Formal schooling is not to begin until eight or 
nine years of age, nlthough Dury suggests a 
“ Nursery" which corresponds to the " School 
of Infancy 1 ' of Comenius. In A Supplemerit 
to the Reformed School, there jjg an excellent 
presentation of the relatianfl to each other and 
the respective functions of the school and 
college, and of the qualifications of students 
and professors, pl none should ho admitted into 
anle Colleges luib such aa will join with others, 
to elaborate some Profitable Tasks, for tho 
Advancement anti facilitating of superstructure 
in things already by some discovered, but not 
made common unto all: And that none should 
be made Publick Professors in UniversitieSj hut 
such a«s have not onely a Publick aim, but som 
approved Abilities, to supply som defects and 
to Elaborate som desiderata of uscfull knowl¬ 
edge, or ta direct such as arc studious, . . . J ' 

References: — 

AuaMsdn. J, W. Pioneers 0 / Modern Education, 1000 — 

1700. (CfimhricIgo.lOOBO 
Didionartf p/ jVuf(annJ BioQraphu, a.v. iJuric, Jofiru 
Watson, Fohteh, Tha HcfleniiinDa 0 / the Teaching of 
71/odern .S'ub/ecto in Enoland. (London, lDOD t ) 

DUST, — See Ain of thu Schoolroom; 
AficntTECTvnt:, School; Cleanunekb or tub 
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DWIGHT, BENJAMIN WOODBRIDGE 
(taiG-lSSO). — Schoolmaster; graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1635, and for a few years 
an instructor in that institution. He founded 
the Dwight High School in Brooklyn, and waB 
twelve years its principal. Author of Higher 
Christian Education (1859) and Higher Citl- 
lare oj Women (1874). W, S. M. 

DWIGHT, EDMUND(17S0-1S40.) — One of 
the foundorfl of tho modem school system in 
association with Horace Mann ( 7 . 0 .)! was grad¬ 
uated at Yale in 1790, after which ho traveled 
and studied in Europe for two years. He was 
keenly impressed with German and Swiss 
institutions for the training of teachers, and 
when a member of the first State Board of 
Education in Massachusetts he made the dona¬ 
tion that established the first normal schools iu 
that atato at Framing]]am and Wcsfcfiold in 

3 BO 


lSrli). He was one of Horace Mann's most 
valued supporters during tho formative period 
of tho reorganized Massachusetts school system, 

w a. M. 

Reference! — 

Daiinaiu). vLuicrican Journal of Eduction, 18(57, Vnl. 

IV, pp. fi-22, 

DWIGHT, FRANCIS (1808-1845.)— Edu¬ 
cational journalist, active in various popular 
educational movements; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1S27. Ho was one of the 
promoters of tho Lyceum movement (g.v,), 
and was editor of the District School Journal 
from 1840 to 1845, W, S. M. 

DWIGHT, SERENO EDWARDS (17fl0- 
1S30), —The third president of Hninilton 
College; Was graduated from Yale Collcgo in 
1803. For three years he Was a teacher at 
Litchfield, for four years a tutor at Yale, and 
for three years master of tho New Haven 
Gymnasium. He wos president of Hamilton 
College from 1833 to 1835. W. S. M. 

See Hamilton College, 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (1753-1817). — The 
ninth president of Yale College, was born at 
Northampton, Mass., on May 14, 1752, and 
was graduated at Yale in 1700. He was for 
four years principal of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, six years a tutor at Yale, and several 
years principal of the academy at Greenfield, 
Conn, He was president of Yale from 1795 
to IB 17. Author of several hooks on religion 
find travel. Iio died at New Haven Jan. 11, 
1817. W. 3, M. 

Sgq Yale UmvrcnaiTY. 

DYNAMIC. — Relating to forco or energy 
in active operation, Tho term wna first used 
technically in physics to denote the doctrine 
of force causing motion, ns distinct from static, 
referring to matter in n condition of rest. The 
distinctions were applied to sociology by 
Comte, '‘static" to designate the structure of 
society, "dynamic," the laws of social change, 
In psychology, " dynamic" has been used ns an 
equivalent of functional ( psychology ( 7 . 11 .) 
as distinct from the analytic— or structural — 
psychology of elements. In educational litera¬ 
ture, the term is commonly used to denote 
emphasis upon the active and motor processes, 
in distinction from attitudes of passivity and 
receptivity ancl docile absorption, J, D. 

Sen Activity. 

DYNAMOGENIC METHOD, — In his vol¬ 
ume on Mental Development in the Child and 
Hace, Professor Baldwin describes ft number of 
experiments in which ho studied the perceptual 
processes in young children by allowing them 
to reach for ob jocta which they preferred. Thus 
lie attempted to discover which colors children 
recognize and prefer by offering thorn a variety 
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□r colored objects ancl counting the number of 
times they reached for the one ol* for the ofchar 
color. In view or the fact that this method 
employs activities or expressions for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the mental processes of the 
individual, the emphasis is laid upon the 
dynamic phase cf the process; hence the name 
employed in describing the method. The 
same type of method has been described by 
other experimenters in psychology as the expres¬ 
sion method. This is contrasted with the 
various impressions of psychological experi¬ 
mentation. 

Sec Expression Methods. 

EACHARD, JOHN (1030 1-1GD7). — An 
English divincj muster of Catharine Hull, Cam¬ 
bridge, from 1G7J5, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University in 1G79 and 1605. lie showed great 
energy in securing donations for tho rebuilding 
of his college. In his own time ho had a great 
reputation us a wit and satirist, to which Swift 
bears testimony, From tJ ig, standpoint of edu¬ 
cation hia most important work is The Grounds 
and Occasions cf the Contempt oj the Clergy 
and Religion enquired into. In a Letter to 
R. L, (London, 1070), in which he subjects tho 
education in the schools of his clay to a 
scathing criticism, He asks, for example, 
11 Whether it be unavoidably necessary to keep 
lads to sixteen and seventeen years of nge Ul 
pure slavery ta a few Latin or Greek words 7 
. . , Suppose some part of tho time were 
allotted thorn for tho reading of some innocent 
English authors." JIc recommends the study 
of arithmetic, geometry, " and such alluring 
parts of learning. 11 He objects to the sugar- 
coating of lessons by devices such as those re¬ 
commended by Comemua, to whom lie refers; 
the fine pictures and guinea "by no means is 
such a lasting temptation as the propounding 
of that which in itself is pleasant and alluring. 
He points out whnt poor material is sent to tho 
universities, not only badly prepared intellec¬ 
tually, but also financially, to learn rf alittlologic, 
a little ethics and, God knows, a very little of 
everything." Ho proposed that English exer¬ 
cises should be imposed upon lads in the schools, 
since English and not Latin is the language 
spoken generally, From this point Eachartl 
goes on to indicate the defects of the clergy, 
especially In rural parishes, flue to bad prepara¬ 
tion and poverty. This oesay was used by 
Macaulay in his History of England in the 
account of the clergy of tho Restoration period, 
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EAR. — The car is one of the highest organa 
of senso. It is protected by the hardest bono 
in the body, namely the petrous bone. Sound 


is carried to the gonsoTy cells which are im¬ 
bedded deep in the bone, by a complex mechan¬ 
ism of transmitting and receiving organs. In 
addition to sensory cells which receive sound 
stimulation, the car also contains a system of 
can n Is known as the semicircular c no ala which 
constitute an organ of equilibration. This 
organ of equilibration has no connection in its 
present highly evolved form with tho function of 
hearing, though in the lowest animal forms 
hearing and equilibration arc phases of a simple 
function, including all sensitivity to motion 
either of tho external medium in which the ani¬ 
mal lives or internal motion of the body. Tho 
major parts of tho car nro the outer car p consist¬ 
ing of the cartilaginous pinna, D r visible ear, 
and the external meatus, or passage through 
which the sound is carried into the inner recess 
of the organ. Second, there is a middle oar 
separated from the outer car by the tympanic 
membrane and connected with the outer world 
by the custachiap tube which passes from tho 
middle ear to the throat cavity. Finally, there 
ia an inner ear which \s Idled with liquid and in¬ 
cludes a complex membrane known as the basi¬ 
lar membrane, upon which the sensory cells m*B 
floated. The structure of the inner car and its 
relation tm sound vibrations is auoh tlmt each 
different pitch affects a separate group of coils. 
For this reason complicated sound vibrations 
may be analyzed by the ear into their compo¬ 
nent elements. Complex sounds arts thus recog¬ 
nized in sensation in a very diflferenb way from 
complex colors, for the sons ary surface of the 
oyn does not analyze its impressions, The car 
is also distinguished from the other organs or 
flenso by tile fact that it does not have any vivid 
after-effects from stimulation. There arc prac¬ 
tically no auditory after-images. For further 
discussion of the oar see Nfinvous System. 

C. H.J\ 

Ear, Hygiene of. — Among normal individ¬ 
uals there seem to be great individual varia¬ 
tions In range of hearing, especially as regards 
tho upper tone limits, While it is ordinarily 
supposed that the human cav can hear tones 
caused by vibrations within the limits of six¬ 
teen to twenty a second and 30,000 to 32,000 
per second, recent investigations of the hearing 
of school children by Reik in Baltimore indi¬ 
cate that for many individuals the limits nro 
much greater, ancl that for young people the 
normal limit for high tones is far above 32,000, 
and in many reaches 70,000 or marc. So great 
arc tho individual variations that no definite 
norma can be established. Also individual 
differences are found in general auditory acuity, 
niul the keenness of the Benge of hearing prob¬ 
ably varies with changing conditiona of nutri¬ 
tion, fatigue, climate, etc. Just what is the 
range of normal variation is not known; but 
children who cannot hear what the majority of 
children can bear at a given distance are usually 
classed as deficient in hearing, ancl thaae that 
cannot hear at one third the distance that 
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others can hear arc deemed distinctly defec¬ 
tive (See Tests op Heaiuno.) 

Diseases of the car are common among 
children. The deafness that is apt to result 
ia' a tlelect that ospceinlly ermeenm school hy¬ 
giene, The reaulls of investigations vary 
greatly; but tests of hearing in thousands of 
schools have shown that from ton to thirty 
per cent of all school children are likely to have 
Home defect of hearing in one or both enrs. 
This is asnrious huiulieiip in school work. Chil¬ 
dren partially deaf may hour for n time in a 
dictation lesson or the like, then fail to hear, mul 
thus misunderstand, mul arc hi Limed by their 
Leathers for dullness or perverseness; and, 
even when such children hear, the strain upon 
attention in listening may be n serious matter. 
A know!edge of the condition of a pupil's 
hearing is important for the teacher; and for 
the sake of pedagogy ns well ns for hygiene, 
annual tests of hearing arc desirable. 

jiezold find nmny others have found indica¬ 
tions of a correlation between the hearing of 
school children and their mental ability ns 
shown in school work, a much larger number of 
dull children and laggards being fouml among 
those with detective hearing. Dr. Primer, it ia 
true, found no very considerable) evidence of a 
correlation between acuity of hearing and in¬ 
telligence. Nor are the results summarised by 
Ayres very striking in this respect, although lie 
did find n larger percentage of children with 
detective hearing among the retarded than 
among the normal, Dr. Kerr of London hag 
made special investigations in regard to this 
point, and in lua results a strong tendency tip- 
pears fur children whoso mental condition is 
" excellent,' 1 to drop back into the ranka of tho 
" good ” or " fair ,J when handicapped by de¬ 
fective hearing. The investigations in con¬ 
crete cases show that children with defective 
hearing are apt to be badly handicapped and 
mistreated by teachers who are unaware of the 
fact. 

Among the causes of detects of hearing tho 
following have been distinguished: adenoid 
growths, the various contagious diseases, 
especially measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, 
also scrofula, colds, pulling of the ear muscles, 
oaretess methods of removing objects from, the 
ear, violent sounds of cannon or tho like, and 
carelessness in the hygiene of tho nose- Tho 
most frequent onuses arc infectious diseases 
and diseases of the nose. The former causa 
dearness probably because in these diseases 
microorganisms develop in great numbers on tho 
mucous membrane of the nose and are easily 
carried by tho Eustachian tubes to the middle 
car. 

Some cases of psychic deafness arc found, and 
a certain degree of psychic deafness is not un¬ 
common. The facts are interesting and in¬ 
structive to tho hygienist. In hearing, ns in 
either farms or sense perception, there are two 
factors, ono subjective, one objective. Both 


are necessary. The sound to be perceived must 
ha aroused in the mind oa well as strike tho ear 
from without. In technical terms, there must 
he prep creep lion as well aa the external stimu¬ 
lus. Deafness may result from loss or serious 
detect in either factor. Thus it comes to pass 
that we /hid two kinds of deafness, namely, 
physical donfimsH and psychic deafness. 

Total or partial deafness from lack of prepor- 
ccption is mure common than one would natur¬ 
ally suppose. The children or deaf and dumb 
parents, whether their ears nre defeetivo ar not, 
arc liable to be deaf, unless they arc sent away 
from homo or receive special instruction be¬ 
cause! the psychic factor is not likely to be de¬ 
veloped. Proper habits of prc|iercepLion arc 
not acquired unless children have the stimuli 
from the conversation of their companions. 
In children who are parti ally (leaf, where the 
detect occurred in early childhood, so that con¬ 
versation was imperfectly heard, the defective 
hearing is likely Lo be in large part due to 
psychic detect. 

Since deafness may result from defect either 
in the mental tector or in the physical organ, 
so also improvement may begin with either 
factor. Remarkable results may be produced 
by training in cases of psychic deafness, Cases 
hnyc been reported where children apparently 
totally deaf have been taught to hear. Also 
where there ia n partial detect of hearing the 
need of ucousLie trnining is especially great, 

A number of important point’s which bear 
upon the hygiene or the ear may be briefly 
enumerated. In the first place, primitive 
people apparently have no better hearing than 
civilised people, in spite of ordinary popular 
opinion. Dr. Meyers, in his study uf Llic na¬ 
tives in tho Torres Straits, found that there waa 
no evidence of greater acuity of hearing, the 
difference botween these natives ancl Europeans 
being apparently merely that they take an in¬ 
terest in sounds that the European (loca not 
give attention to, Dr. Brunov, also, in his tests 
made at tho World’s Fair in Chicago, found that 
both in keenness and range or hearing the whites 
surpass primitive peoples. Again the mngc of 
hearing for children is greater than for those in 
old age, quite apart from defects in the henring. 
Ear disease is especially liable to occur in 
childhood. Children of the poorer classes, as 
found by investigations oF the school physician 
in Leipzig, show nmny more detective ears limn 
the children of tho well-to-do, many ear diseases 
perhaps being the result of scrofula, which at¬ 
tacks especially weaker and neglected children. 
The percentage of defective ears acorns to vary 
also with the climate, a dry climate being 
favorable. 

The ordinary rules of common sense should 
be regarded. Children should bo trained not to 
put things into the ears, to be careful in case of 
any ear trouble not to lot water run into the 
curs in washing and bathing, to avoid blowing 
the nose violently, and not to make loud noises 
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in the ears of tlioir companions, and in case of 
earache to report the fact to parents or teacher. 

The duties of the toucher in the hygiene of 
the ear arc briefly the following: to ascertain 
what pupils have ear disease or defects nf hearing; 
to place such in favorable seats in the school¬ 
room; to learn whether .such children actually 
hoar what is saicl to them; to report eases of 
apparent ear disease to parent*?, nurses, or 
school physicians, and in general to he Uygicni- 
cally watchful and sympathetic toward such 
children. 

It is nnt the place here to treat the various 
diseases of the car, but.it may be Hol ed that the 
most dangerous rff enr diseases, namely, septic 
inflammation of the middle ear, Deidmr found 
in nearly two per cent of the 4710 German 
school children studied by him, z\c., perhaps one 
for every school class. Children with this dis¬ 
ease should if possible be taught in special 
classes, us a single case pollutes the ivir of ilia 
schoolroom and is liable to be a source of infec¬ 
tion. 

Among the results of the studies nf hearing in 
school children the following should be empha¬ 
sized:— 

(1) Apparently some thirty per cent of all 
school children‘have defective hearing, (2) 
Much can be done for such cases by proper 
medical mid hygienic treatment. (3) Pupils 
partially (loaf should receive psychic training, 

(4) Tests of hearing of school children should 
be made at least once a year, and all Eiispieious 
eases should be recommended to specialists, 

(5) There is considerable evidence of a correla¬ 
tion between tho possession of normal acuity 
of hearing and good ability in class work. 
(G) Sclioolhouse,? should be located in a quiet 
neighborhood, and tha law should prohibit 
unnecessary noises in the vicinity. 

W. H. B, 

See Nose, HvniENK on the. 

Tests of Hearing. — For educational pur¬ 
poses, the more elaborate testa of hearing, such 
ns binaural pitch difference, integrity of the 
tonal scale, bone as. air conduction, and tha 
various lasts which diagnose tho scat of audi¬ 
tory defect are bub seldom employed. Tha 
more common tests for auditory acuity may be 
divided, In terms of stimulus employed, into 
speech tests and instrumental tests, and in 
terms nf procedure employed, into those that 
use the method of extreme range and those that 
use tha method of percentage! of accuracy at a 
constant range. 

The in dhoti of extreme rruiffc, well illustrated 
In the ordinary watch teat, consists in gradually 
moving the source of sound (or directing the 
pupil tD move) from a position at which tho 
sound is clearly heard ta a position at which it 
can no longer bo heard. Strictly, the reverse 
procedure should then be followed: that ig, 
the distance from stimulus to car should bo 
taken such Lhat the sound ecm certainly not bo 
hoard, and this distance should then be gradu¬ 


ally reduced until the sound is heard. The 
average of these two determination a is the hear¬ 
ing distance. Although this method lias been 
extensively employed in schoolroom tests, it 
entails one source of error that may he serious, 
viz., the error due ta reflection of sound from 
walls and objects; thus, a sound perceptible at 
thirty feet may be imperceptible at twenty-five 
/eet. It is quite probable that many school¬ 
room tests are invalidated by this unsuspected 
disturbing factor. Tu meet this difficulty, tho 
method of con stunt range is to be recommended, 
Here a range must first be determined by pre¬ 
liminary trials such that not over ninety in one 
hundred of the sounds in use can he heard by a 
normal car. This range ig scrupulously main¬ 
tained for all pupils to be tested: the game test 
sounds arc given lo each pupil, and acuity, 
save in cases where hearing is so defective that 
nothing is heard at this distance, is determined 
by tlio percentage of sounds correctly reported, 
Tliis method is specially desirable in tho con¬ 
duct of whisper tests, 

WIulIigvcv method is followed, the following 
precautions should be observed: (1) One car 
should be examined at a time; the other should 
be closed Lightly, either by pressing Lhe tragus 
into the meatus with the fleshy part of the ball 
of the thumb, or by plugging the meatus with n 
rubber stopper, (2) For the best results, how¬ 
ever, n final teat should be made with both ears 
open and with the pupil facing the examiner as 
in ordinary listening. (3) The pupil should be 
instructed to keep his eyes closed and Ids mouth 
dosed (since opening the mouth alters tho hear¬ 
ing). (4) The pupil must not be expected to 
listen continuously without knowing when to ex¬ 
pect the .9 timid us, hut must always be warned 
about 1,5 seconds before tho sound ia to ba 
given. (5) The stimulus should occasionally 
be omitted after the warning signal is given, in. 
order to make suro that the pupil really hears, 

Speech tests, which may be conducted either 
by whispered or by vocalized speech, and cither 
by the method of extreme, or by the method 
of constant range, have cine fundamental ad¬ 
vantage, in that they afford an unequivocal test 
of the hearing of conversational speech, whereas 
all instrumental tests me in some measure par¬ 
tial or equivocal, Speech testa, however, are 
difficult to employ for four reasons t (1 ) Articu¬ 
late speech entails the use of a great variety and 
complex combination of pitches of different in¬ 
tensity and timbre, so that not nil speech cle- 
menta have the same normal Tange, (2) Exam¬ 
iners cannot guarantee uniformity of enuncia¬ 
tion and intensity of stress from test to test. 

(3) Speech is markedly affected by the acoustic 
properties of the room in which the testis held, 

(4) Unavoidable noises arc more likely to inter¬ 
fere with speech tests than with instrumental 
tests conducted at close range. To offset these 
difficulties it ia desirable (1) to select carefully 
a set of teat numerals, (2) ta practice the ex¬ 
aminer in enunciation (especially by adopting 
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the plan of whispering each teat number at the 
end of an expiration of the breath), (3) to nee 
the method of constant range, and (4) to select 
a quiet room and rc-ttat doubtful eases under 
more favorable conditions or by other methods, 

The watch lent is the one most widely used. 
Its advantages are convenience, accessibility, 
and relatively abort range. Its disadvantages 
arc that it fails adequately to teat capacity to 
hour speech, that its sounds giveriso to a percep¬ 
tion of rhythm, that its ticking is su familiar 
tint illusions of hearing arise, and that different 
watches vary in intensity and quality of tick. 
Far these last reasons various forms of neou- 
meters have been invented to replace the 
watch. Politzer'a acoumetcr is beat known 
and extensively used in clinical work. In it the 
fall or a tiny hammer Tram a constant height 
upon a steel rod gives a brief tone (51 ^ vibra¬ 
tions) of constant intensity. In use the exam¬ 
iner ascertains the maximal distance nt which 
the subject can report correctly the number of 
" clicka " (two to five) that he makes. Leh¬ 
mann's acoumetcr allows variations in tho 
intensity of its stimulus (a small steel shot 
dropped from varying heights upon a metal, 
glass, or cardboard shelf), so that it may be 
employed within the limits of ail ordinary roam 
ami at n constant range. 

To exclude disturbing noises, several experi¬ 
menters have contrived instruments in which 
the stimulus }a a click produced in a telephone 
receiver held dose to the car; the intensity is 
varied by introducing more or leas resistance in 
the ahauit, The best known of those instru¬ 
ments is Seashore's audiometer (fl.u,), which 
has been extensively used by him and by others, 
especially by Smedley anti MncMillan in the 
investigations of the Bureau of Child Study and 
Pedagogic Investigation connected with the 
Chicago public schoola. 

Most testa of hearing yield only relative re¬ 
sults, ic,| the acuity of a given pupil can bo 
staled only with reference to the average per¬ 
formance of his mates under the particular con¬ 
ditions (make of watch, voice of teacher, size of 
room, arrangements of furniture, etc,) which 
prevailed in the tost. Divergence in the results 
oT hearing tests ia due in part to this absence of 
standardization. What one examiner deema 
normal another may rank as defective. 

A rough preliminary test of hoaring- may bo 
made by placing all the pupils in a loom nt the 
limit* of the ordinary classroom distance (32 fcot), 
directing them in a whisper to perform some un¬ 
usual movement, such us placing the right, fore¬ 
finger oil tile palm of the left hand. Note those 
who fail to respond or who do so in evident imi¬ 
tation of others. Or use a Series of two-place 
whispered numbers, and let each pupil record 
them with pencil and paper. Cl. M. W. 
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EAR TRAINING, — Special exercises in 
cm* training arc givon in schools to increase tin; 
power of discriminating among sounds. Such 
work is usual in the teaching of music. IL is 
also used in tenching children to rend, more 
particularly beginners and foreigners. Such 
exorcises have been highly artificial and formal 
in nature. They are much less used than 
hitherto, the teacher relying for the requisite 
practice upon tho recurrence of the difficult 
8oinul9 In words, phrases, and other natural 
thought units rather than in specially invented 
devices, II, 3, 

Soo Mubid, TuAnim-m or; Reading, Teach¬ 
ing op, 

EAR MINDEDNESS,— See Evii and Eau 
Mindedness. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
IND. — A coeducational institution which grew 
□ub of a school established in IB47 and organ¬ 
ised aa a college in 1859. In the promotion of 
advanced practical instruction in science Earl- 
lmm College was one of tho first institutions in 
the West. The institution is controlled by its 
founders, the orthodox Friends. Admission to 
the college is by certificate or examination baaed 
on a four years 1 high school course. Degrees 
of Baohelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
aonfcrml dii completion of a four years' 
course, including prescribed subjects, a major 
subject, and elective subjects. The master's 
degree is given on one year's postgraduate work 
in residence. Professional work for teachers is 
also offered as Well AS courses in music, The 
college is located on a campus^ forty acres in ex¬ 
tent, and includes eight buildings used for reci¬ 
tations anil dormitories, The productive Hinds 
of the institution amount (IDll) to 5350,000, 
and the total Income, including tuition fees, to 
$ J ll f BG7, The enrollment of students, including 
summer school, was 55B in 1000—1910, There 
ia a faculty of thirty members, 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, — See 
Christian Education in the Early Chuucii. 

EARLY, JOHN (1514-1574), —Jesuit 
educator; was president of Holy Cross College 
nh Worcester, Mess., founder and first president 
of St. Ignatius College at Baltimore, and presi¬ 
dent of Georgetown College at Washington, 
D.Ch W. S. M. 

EAST INDIA SERVICE, TRAINING FOR. 

— S’eo Public Sisuvjce, Tjuining poji. 


at the Andover Theological Seminary, He was 
teacher and principal of schools at Cleveland 
(1854-18G6), superintendent of schools at Toledo 
(155fl-18SD), served in the civil war, attaining 
the rank of brigadier-general, state superin¬ 
tendent of schools in Tennessee (1867-1860), 
and United States Commissioner of Education 
(1071-1880), Besides Ins writings in the an¬ 
nual reports of the Bureau of Education, he 
wrote a history of Thetfard Academy, and 
numerous papers on the education of the Treed- 
men, He died in 10DG, W, 5. M. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. —See Gram¬ 
mar Schools, English; Colleges, English; 
Public Schools, 


EASTBROOK, JOSEPH f1920-1094), — A 
Michigan educator, educated in the public 
schools and at Oh oi l in College, He was prin¬ 
cipal of the schools at Ypsilnnti (1053^1858), 
superintendent of the schools of East Saginaw 
(155S-1S71), principal of the Michigan State 
Normal School nt Ypsilnnti (1B71-1SS0). 
president of Olivet College (1830-1880), ancl 
state superintendent of schools in Michigan 
(lBBfMBOO), W. S. M. 


EASTERN COLLEGE, MANASSAS, VA, 
— A coeducational institution maintaining a 
college of liberal arts, tmchcra' training depart¬ 
ment, an academy, and schools of expression, 
music, commerce, and fine arts. Admission to 
the college is by certificate from an approved 
school or by examination. The degree ar A,B. 
is conferred on completion of a four years’ 
course, A postgraduate course leading to the 
M,A. is also offered. There are twenty-three 
members on the faculty, 

EASTMAN, HARVEY GRIDLEY (1832- 
1875). — Founder of a chain of commercial 
schools in the United States, and Tot many years 
president of the Eastman Business College nt 
Poughkeepsie. His first commercial school 
was founded at St. Louis in 1855. 

W. B. M. 

See Commercial Education. 


EATON, AMOS (1777-1842). — Scientist 
and Arab president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; was graduated from Williams College 
in I7D9, and was for several years lecturer on 
science at that institution, He was president 
oT the Rensselaer Institute at Troy from 1824 
to 1842, and was the author of textbooks an 
botany, zutilogy, physics, and geology, and iul- 
niLTous scientific works, W, S. M. 


EATON, NATHANIEL flGOO-lGOO). — The 
first professor in Harvard College, and acting 
president (master) until the appointment of 
President Duns ter, He had previously been 
engaged in secondary school work in Massa¬ 
chusetts. W. S, M. 

jSdc Harvard University, 

EBBINGHAUS, HERMANN (1050-1000). 
— One of the pionma in the study of experi¬ 
mental psychology. After an education in the 
gymnasium of his own town. Barmen, he 
studied at Bonn, Halle, and Berlin, and alter 
serving in the army during fclm Franco-German 
War took hisPh.D, degree at Bonn in 1873 with 
a dissertation on Hartmanns Philosophy of Iha 
Unconscious, Although his early studies had 
been in para philosophy, arid he had as private 
docent at Berlin lectured on the history of 
philosophy, ib was soon evident that his main 
interest Jay In the held of experimental psychol¬ 
ogy, which, he always insisted, was a branch of 
the natural sciences rather than philosophy, aa 
it had hitherto been classed. In 1BBG he be¬ 
came extraordinary professor at Berlin, in 1B04 
professor at Breslau, and in 1905 professor at 
Halle. His most important contribution to 
psychology was the application of quantitative 
measurement to mental phenomena, especially 
memory, In 1900 ho established tnc first 
important paycholagical journal in Germany, 
Zeilschrifl filr Psychologic wid Physiologic der 
Siim^aorgane, Ilis most important publications 
are uber das Geddchlnis; Unlemichujigtm zur 
expcrimenldlen Psychologic (Leipzig, 1085); 
Gmnd 2 i\ge der Psychologic (Leipzig, 1S07- 
1902) \ Abriss der Psycholggie . (Leipzig, 1007,' 
trails,. New York, 1005); Uber eUic ueue 
Methods 2 ur PrOfvng geisliger Fflhigkviten zind 
Hire Anwcndung (id gcfiulkmlcrn (in Zcilschr, 
f. Psych, Voi. 13,pp. 401-450), advocating the 
combination method for measuring intellectual 
ability. 
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EATON, JOHN (1S29-I90G). — Second com¬ 
missioner of education of the United Stales, 
born at Sutton, N. II, f the 5th of December, 
1820, He was educated at Thetford Academy 
and Dartmouth College, whore he was grad¬ 
uated in 1854, subsequently completing a course 


EBBINGHAUS’ TEST. — The German 
psychologist, Ebbinghaua (ip.), called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that most psychological teats 
deal with very rcsfcriafccd forma of mental Ac¬ 
tivity. He suggested that a more general type 
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of mental activity could be culled out and could 
bo measured by presenting to the person to be 
Lea ted ft paragraph in which words were here 
find there left out. The filling in of the blanks 
in such a paragraph will require time, which will 
be shorter or longer according ta the ability of 
the person being tested to apprehend the gen- 
end meaning of the sentenced and to supply tho 
associated words necessary to complete this 
meaning. The degree of correctness with 
which the supplied words Till out the sense will 
also servo as a measure of intelligence. 

C. II. J. 

Reference: — 

Ediiingiiauh, H. Zeitrchrifl f(\r Psycholoyie, etc, VdL 

XIII (1000-1807). pp. 401-150. 

EBERHARD BETHUR IE NS IS.— A gram¬ 
marian of Ddthunc in Artois. The writer of a 
Latin Grammar, called the Grace minis. It was 
written about 1212, and was in use intheflchonls 
until the time of Erasmus, who speaks of it as a 
textbook lit Deventer in 1476. The importance 
attached to the Graecismirs, along with the 
Doclnnalc of Alexander dc Villa Dei may be 
proved by the fact that they were both pre¬ 
scribed as textbooks in universities, e.ff. in 
the sLatutea of Toulouse, 1328, of Paris, 13GG, 
of Vienna, 1389. As early printed the work 
is entitled: Graecismus, de figwis el octo parli- 
fiiiff oration i> sive grammatical; rcgulao maibun 
Inlinis cxplicnlac, cum cxposilionibus Joannis 
rinccnfii iVcfiihm (l 1 aria, 1487]). The Grrre- 
clsijivs, as well ns tho Daclrinah, was already 
glossed before 1270. Vergil is Lhc author 
chiefly quoted, and next follow Ovid, Lucan, 
Horace, Stating, and Terence, The amount of 
Greek dealt with is very small, viz. chiefly in 
chapters nf the technical figures of speech, and 
in eh. viii words derived from the Greek. 
Eherhard 1ms been suggested ns the author of 

(1) the well-known medieval work Lnbijnnthus; 

(2) Aiiti-hnerems (nnc of throe joint writings); 

and several other works. F. V r . 

References: — 

Nonidle I{ivyr(f}ih i'i 1 UmccFscflc, r, v, Eherhard, 

Tiiv hut, f. L. Native* dcs Mtuuincrita de. la Hihlio- 
thlituv Imjrtrittk imhlie jut r PJiitffGirf /uipfrinl do 
Fr tuicr, Vul. ‘ili, 2iiir purlii*. (Purin, 1808.) 

Wile lime, J. Ehtuiutrdi Ilellmnienui# Grace tam uy. 
(ILatishuii, 1887.) 

ECKOFF, WILLIAM JULIUS 0853-100BL 
— Educational writer, educated in Germany 
ami ut New York University and Columbia 
University; principal uf a college in Nicaragua; 
professor nf pedagogy in the University of Illi¬ 
nois; author of Ifcrharl's .1 B C of tfeusc-pcr- 
ccpt\on { and numerous articles in educational 
journals, W. S. M. 

ECLECTIC METHOD. — A method which 
combines Llm essreulinl elements of several 
systems nf instruction, The term is more 
particularly applied to mixed or combination 
methods oT touching rending. In teaching read¬ 
ing to beginners there arc many special methods, 
such as the word method, sentence method, 


phonetic method, etc. An eclectic method 
would follow no one of theso exclusively, but 
would select and appropriate what is considered 
most valuable in each. II. s. 

See Reading, Teaching Decunneiis; Com¬ 
bined Method. 

ECOLE DES ROCHES. — One of the new 
schools (g.u.) established in France by M, Ed¬ 
mond DgitioI ins ill 1809. ILissituated on a large 
estaLo near the rocky cliffs of Nor inanely 
whence it derives its name. This school and 
others that followed its example arose as a 
protest against the secondary school system in 
France, which ta tho leaders of the move meat 
was not only too bureaucratic and uniform, but 
was entirely suppressive of the individual. M, 
Demolins outliped his scheme for a new school 
in a bo ah, V Education A'ouucffe, published in 
1B98, and aH a result was able to open his school 
in 1SDD with fifty pupils. The aim of the school 
is 11 to make strong boys, independent in char¬ 
acter and masters of themselves. 11 The ideal 
is borrowed mainly from Lite English public 
schools and schools like Abbutsliolnie. Pro¬ 
vision is made for constant personal relations 
between pupils and teachers on a basis dT com¬ 
mon interests. Physical culture, outdoor exer¬ 
cises, and hygiene form important features i\[ 
the school; manual work both in and out of 
doors, visits to different industrial centers, may 
also be mentioned, ns well as the emphasis laid 
on practical science work. The classics are post¬ 
poned tu the fifth year at school, nnd arc taught 
mainly by the aid of translations. The pupils 
are encouraged to spend from three months to 
a year in England or Germany to learn foreign 
languages. In place of the barrack type of 
internal, homo surroundings arc reproduced. 
Tho Ji 'cole dr,s' Roches and others of lids type, 
while successful in calling attention to the 
weaknesses of the French secondary school 
system before the recent reforms, have nn the 
whnlo not met with any general response,— 
thus illustrating an educational truth Llml a sys¬ 
tem cannot be buddy transferred from one coun¬ 
try to another with iuiy degree of success. 

See AnuuTSiiOLMis; Red alum; Kxmshi men¬ 
tal Schools; New Schools. 

References; — ^ 

Dkmdlimh, 13. _l iproi fieri f ta Superior it v r lea .-lapfii- 
(Paris. 181)7.) 

L'Epule ill's Ilnchrjg. EUm. School Tcuchvr, Vol. V. iijj. 
^37-ilO. 

L'Edvtntian .Yonvclle. L’Ecolc dm Ilochc*. (Purin, 
IMS.) 

Faiiiiixutun, F. E. /'Vcjic/i Secondary School#. (Xi>w 
Yurk. 1U 10.) 

ECOLES MATERNELLES. — See Fiia.vi e, 
Education in, 

Rnferencsai— 

Ueaiiii, M. iS. Ecohs Maicrncllcx, in. England, Hoard 
□I Edu nation, tSiiecud Report#, Vol. 8. 

Faiuiinotqn, 1\ E. The Public Primary School System 
of France. (Now York. 1DO0.) 

ECOLOGY. — Sec Botany. 
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ECONOMICS.— History. — Tlio science now 
known as Economics was for a long timo 
called Political Economy. This term is due 
ta a Frenchman — Moiitchrdbieii, Sicnr cle 
WatteviUe — who ( wrote in 101.5 n book with 
that title, employing a term which had been 
used in a slightly different sense by Aristotle. 
During the Middle Ages economic questions 
were regarded very largely from the moral and 
theological point of view, so that Lhe diacussioiiB 
of the day were directed rather to a consider¬ 
ation of vrlmt ought to be, than of what is. 

The revolution of prices in the sixteenth 
century and the growth of capital led to great 
economic changes, which brought into the fore¬ 
ground, as of fundamental importance, ques¬ 
tions of commerce and industry. Above all, 
the breakdown of the feudal system and fcho 
forma linn of national states emphasized the 
considerations of national wealth and lnitl stress 
ou the possibility of governmental action in 
furthering national interests. This led to a 
discussion of economic problems on a some¬ 
what broader scale, — it discussion now car¬ 
ried on, not by theologians and canonists, bub 
by practical business men and by philosopher# 
interested in the newer political and social 
questions The emphasis laid upon the action 
of the State also explains the name Political 
Economy. Most of the discussions, however, 
turned on the analysis of particular problems, 
ami what was slowly built up was a body of 
practical precepts rather than of theoretic) 
principles, although, of course, both the rules 
of flclinn and the legislation which embodied 
them rested at bottom on theories which were 
not yet adequately formulated. 

The origin of the modem science of eco¬ 
nomics, which may be traced back to the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, is 
due to three fundamental causes. In the first 
place, the development of capitalistic enter¬ 
prise and the differentiation between the 
laborer and the capitalist brought into prom¬ 
inence the various shares in distribution, 
notably the wages of the laborer, the proiiLa 
of the capitalist, and the rent of the land owner. 
The attempt to analyze the meaning of these 
different shares mid their relation to national 
wealth was the chief concern of the body 
o[ thinkers in France known as P/q/siqcrafs, 
who also called themselves PhihsopheS'-Econo- 
mi&feft, or simply Economises, of wham the 
court physician of Louis XVI, Quesnay, was 
Lhe head, and who published their books 
in 1757-17&0. 

The second step in the evolution of economic 
science was taken by Adam Smith (ijuj.). In 
the chair of philosophy at the University of 
tilnsgow, to which Adam Smith was appointed 
in 1754, and in which he succeeded Hutcheson, 
it was customary to lecture on natural law in 
some of its Applications to politics. Gradu¬ 
ally, with the emergence of the more important 
economic problems, the same attempt to find 


nn underlying natural explanation for existing 
phenomena was extended ta the sphere of 
industry and trade ; and during the early 
sixties Adam Smith discussed these problems 
before his classes under the head of “ palicf^ ,, 
Finally, after a sojourn in France and an 
acquaintance with the French ideas, Adam 
Smith developed his general doctrines in hia 
immortal work, 2'Ae Wealth of Notions, pub¬ 
lished in 1770. When theindustrial revolution, 
which ivaa just beginning as Adam Smith 
wrote, held made its influence Telt in the curly 
decades of the nineteenth century. Ilicardo 
attempted to give the first thorough analysis 
of our modern factory system of industrial 
life, and this completed the framework of the 
structure of economic science which is now 
being gradually filled out. 

The third element in the formation of modern 
economics was the need or elaborating an ad¬ 
ministrative system in managing the govern¬ 
ment property of the smaller German and 
Italian rulers, toward the eiul o[ the eighteenth 
century. This was the period of the so-called 
police state when the government conducted 
many enterprises which are now left in private 
hands. In some of the German principalities, 
for instance, the management of the govern¬ 
ment lands, mines, industries, etc., was as¬ 
signed to groups of officials known as chambers. 
In their endeavor to elaborate proper methods 
of administration these chamber officials and 
their advisors gradually; worked out a system 
of principles’ to explain the nrlministivitive 
rules. The bonks written, rs well ns the teach¬ 
ing chains founded, to expound these principles 
came under the designation of the Chamber 
sciences (tVmicrrdm or Caiiicrfl^ll / i.vi'ciiA , c/m/fcu) 
— a term still employed to-ilay nt the Univer¬ 
sity of Heidelberg. As Adam Smith's work 
became known in Germany and Italy by trans¬ 
lations, fclio chamber sciences gradually merged 
into the science of political economy. 

Finally, with the development af the last 
few decades, which lias relegated to the back¬ 
ground the administrative and political side 
of the discipline, and has brought forward 
the purely scientific character of the subject, 
the term Political Economy has gradually 
given way to Economics. 

Development of Economic Teaching,— 
Europe. — Aa Una been inti mated in the preced¬ 
ing section, the first alLempU to Leach wlmt 
we to-day would call economies were found in 
the European universities which taught natural 
law, and in some of the Continental cuuntries 
where the chamber sciences were pursued. 
The first independent clinics af political econ¬ 
omy were those of Naples in 1759, of which 
the first incumbent wna Genoyesi, and the 
professorship or cainernl .seiento at Vienna in 
17(13, of which the first incumbent was Somien- 
fels. It waa nob, however, lintj] the nineteenth 
century that political economy was generally 
introduced ns a university discipline. When 
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the new University of Berlin was created in McYickar professorship of political economy, 
1810, provision was made for teaching in The second professorship in the United States 
economics, and this gradually spread to the was instituted nt South Carolina College, 
other German universities. In France a Columbia, S, C,, where Thomas Cooper, pro¬ 
chair of economics was established in 1830 in lessor of chemistry, had the subject or political 
the Call&ge cIb France, and later on in gome of economy ndded to the title of hig chair In 182G. 
tiie technical schools; but economics did not A professorship of similar sectional influence 
bcco’ine n part of the regular university curricu- was that in political economy, history ( mul 
lum until the close of the seventies, when metaphysics Idled in tha College of William 
chairs of political economy worn created in the and Mary in 1927, by Thomas Roderick Dow 

faculties of law, and not, as was customary in (1802-1810). Tile separata professorships of 

the other Continental countries, in the facul- political economy, however, did not come until 

ties of philosophy. In England the first pro- after the Civil War. Harvard established a 

Censorship of pofitiGal economy was that in- pro teas or ship of political economy Lu 1&7L; 

stituted in 1B05 at Haileybury College, which Yale in 1B72; and Johns Hopkins in 1B7G. 
trained the students for tha East India serv- The real development of economic teaching 
ice. The first incumbent of this chair was on a large scale began at the close of the 
Malthua. At University College, London, seventies and during tho early eighties, The 
a chair of economics was established in 1B2S. newer problems bequeathed to the country by 
with McCulloch as the first incumbent; and the Civil War wore primarily economic in 
at Dublin a chair was founded in Trinity character. The rapid growth of industrial 
College in 1832 by Archbishop Whately; at capitalism brought to the front a multitude of 
Oxford n professorship was established in 1325, questions, whereas before the war well-nigh 
with Nassau W. Senior as the first incumbent, the only economic problems lmd been those of 
His successors were Hichard Whately (1B3Q), free trade and of banking, which were treated 
w. F. Lloyd (1830), H. Merivale (1B88), Travers primarily from tho point of view of parLiaan 
Twiss (1842), Senior (1847), G. IC. Richards polities. The newer problems that conrronted 
(1BB2), Charles Nenta (1857), Thorold Rogers the country led to the oxodua of n number of 
(1BG2), Bonnmy Price (18GS). Thorold Rogers young men to Germany, and with their return 
(1BBB), and F. Y, Edgeworth (1R9I). At Gam- at the end of the seventies ond beginning of 
bridge the professorship dates from 1SG3, tho tho eighties, chairs were rapidly multiplied 
first incumbent being Henry Fawcett, who was in all the larger universities, Among these 
followed by Alfred Marshall in 1&S4 and by younger men were Patten and James, who 

A. G. Pigou in 1908. In all thesa places, how- went to the University of Pennsylvania; 

ever, comparatively little attention was paid, at Clark, oE Amherst and' later of Columbia; 
first ta tho teaching of economies, and it wna Fain am mul Iladlcy nf Yale; Taussig of II nr- 
not until the close of the nineteenth century yard; H. C, Adams of Michigan; Mayo- 
mul tho beginning of the twentieth that any Smith and Scligman of Columbia ; and Ely of 
marked progress was made, although the pro- Johns Hopkins. The teaching of economics 
fessavship nt King’s College, London, dates on a university basis at Johns Hopkins under 
hack to 1850, and that at the University af General Francis A. Walker helped to create a 
Edinburgh ta 1871. Toward the close of the group of younger scholars who soon filled the 

nineteenth century, chairs in economics werB chairs of economics throughout the country, 

created in the provinoinl universities, especially In 1870 the School of Political Science aL 
at Birmingham, Manchester. Liverpool, Shot- Columbia was inaugurated on a university 
field, Bristol, Durham, and tnc like, aa well as basis, and did its slmrc in training the future 
in Scotland and Wales; and a great impetus to teachers of the country. Gradually the teach- 
tha teaching of economies wna given by the mg force waa increased in all the larger umver- 
foundation, in 1BD5, of the London School of aitios, and chairs wore started in the colleges 
Economics, which has recently been made a throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
part of the University of London. At tho present time, most of the several 

United Stales. — Economics was taught at hundred colleges in the United States oiler 
first in the United States, aa in Englnndj by instruction in the subject, and each af the larger 
incumbents of the chair of philosophy; but institutions has a staff of instructors devoted 
no especial attention wna paid to the study, and to it. At institutions like Columbia, Harvard, 
no di(Tciinitiation of the subject mutter was Yale, Chicago, and Wisconsin there are from 
made, The first professorship in the title six to ten professors of economics and social 
□r which the subject is disfci no lively mentioned science, together with a corps of lecturers, 
was that instituted at Columbia College, New instructors, and tutors, 

York, where John MeViokar, who had pro- Teaching of Economics In the American 
viously lectured an. the subject under the head Universities. —The present-day problems or 

of philosophy, was made professor af moral the teaching nf economics in higher institu- 

pliilosophy and political economy in 1819, tiona of learning arc seriously affected by the 

In order to commemorate this fact, Columbia transition stage through which these institu- 

University established some years ago tho tiona aro passing. In the old American college, 
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when ecoDornics wag introduced it was taught 
as a part of the curriculum designed to instill 
general culture, Aa the graduate courses were 
added, the more distinctly professional and 
technical phases of fcbo subject were naturally 
emphasized, As a consequence, both the con¬ 
tent of the course and the method employed 
tended to differentiate, But the unequal 
development of our various institutions has 
brought great uncloavncss into the whole 
pedagogical problem. Even tho nomenclature 
{s uncertain. In one semeo graduate courses 
may be opposed to undergraduabo courses.' 
Qnu if the undergrndunto courses am called 
the college courses, then the graduate courses 
should bo called the university courses, The 
term fl university," however, is coming morq 
and more, in America at least, to bo applied to 
the entiro complex of the institutional activi¬ 
ties, and the college proper or undergraduate 
department is considered a part of the uni¬ 
versity. Furthermore, if by university courses 
hr opposed to college courses we mean ad¬ 
vanced, professional, or technical courses, a diffi¬ 
culty arises from tho fact that tho latter year 
□r ye/trs of the college course are tending to be¬ 
come advanced or professional in character. 
Some institutions have introduced the com¬ 
bined course, that is, a comb [nation of sa-callcd 
college and professional courses; other institu¬ 
tions permit students to sccuro their bacca¬ 
laureate degree at the end of three or even two 
and a half years. In both eases, the last year 
of the college will then cover advanced work, 
n]though in tho djic ease it may be called under¬ 
graduate, nnd in the other graduate, work. 

The confusion consequent upon this unequal 
development has had a deleterious influence on 
tho teaching of economies, na ib Iuls in many 
other subjects. In nil our institutions \vo find 
n preliminary or beginners' course in eco¬ 
no mica, and in qmr largest institutions we find 
some courses reserved expressly lor advanced 
or graduate students, In between these, 
however, there is a broad field, which, in some 
institutions, is cultivated primarily from the 
point of view of graduates, in others from the 
point of view oE undergraduates, and in most 
eases is declared to be open to both graduates 
and undergraduates. This id irmni/cstly unfor¬ 
tunate. For, ir the courses, arc treated accord¬ 
ing to advanced or graduate methods, they 
do not fulfill their proper function as college 
studies. On the othor hand, if they are treated 
ns undergraduate courses, they are moro or 
less unsuitable for advanced Dr graduate 
students. In almost all of tha American in¬ 
stitutions the aamo professors conduct both 
kinds of courses, In only one institution, 
namely, at Columbia University, is tho dis¬ 
tinction between graduate and undergraduate 
courses in economics at all clearly drawn, 
although even there Dot with precision. At 
Columbia University, of tho ten professors 
who are conducting courses in economics and 


social science, one half have seats only in the 
graduate faculties., and da no work at all in 
the collage or undergraduate department; 
hut even there, these professors give a few 
courses, which, while frequented to an over¬ 
whelming extent by graduate students, aro 
open to such undergraduates qs may be de¬ 
clared to be advanced students, 

It is necessary, therefore, fco distinguish, in 
principle at least, between the undergraduate 
or college courses properly so-eaHed, and the 
university or graduate courses. For it ia 
everywhere conceded that at the extremes, at 
least, different pedagogical methods ate appro¬ 
priate. 

The College qt Undergraduate Instruction , — 
Almost everywhere in the American colleges 
thoro is a general or preliminary or foundation 
course in economics. This ordinarily occupies 
three hours a week for tho entire year, or fiva 
hours a week for the semester, or half year, 
although tho three-hour course in the funda¬ 
mental principles occasionally continues only 
for a Semester. The foundation of hucIi a 
course is everywhere textbook work, with oral 
discussion, or quizes, and frequent tesla. 
Where the number of students is small, this 
method can be effectively employed; but 
where, as in our larger institutions, the stu¬ 
dents attending this preliminary course arc 
numbered by the hundreds, the difficulties 
multiply, Various methods ate employed to 
solve these difficulties. In some cases the 
class attends as a whole at a lecture which is 
given once a week by the firo/msor, while at 
the other two weekly sessions tho class ia 
divided into small sections of from twenty to 
thirty, each of fcham in charge of an instructor 
who carries on the drill work. In a few in¬ 
stances, these sections are conducted in part 
by the game proFeggar who gives the lecture, 
in part by other professors of equal grade. In 
other eases where this forma too great a 
drain upon the strength af the faculty, the 
sections are put in the hands of younger instruc¬ 
tors or drill masters. In other cases, again, tho 
Whole class meets for lectUTe purposes twice a 
week, and the sections meet for quiz work only 
once a week, Finally, tha instruction is some¬ 
time carried on entirely by lectures to tllfl 
whole class, supplementcd by numerous written 
tests, 

While it cannot be said that any fixed method 
has yet been determined, there is a growing 
consensus of opinion that the beat results can 
be reached by tho combination of one general 
lecture and two quiz hours in sections, The 
abject af the general lecture is to present a 
point or view from which tho problems may be 
taken up, and to awaken a general interest in 
tlie subject among the students. The object 
of the section work ia to diill the students 
thoroughly in the principles of the science; 
and f qt this purpose it is important in a sub¬ 
ject like economics to put the sections ns far 
3S0 
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na possible in the hands of skilled instructors 
rather than af recent gmc'hriLfces. 

Where additional courses arc offered to the 
undergraduates, they deal with special subjects 
in the domain of economic history, statistics, 
and practicui economics- In mans’ such 
courses good textbooks are now AvaiJnuta, and 
especially in the last class of subjects an 
attempt in being made here and there to intro¬ 
duce tlic case sysLem ns utilized in the law 
schools. This method is, however, attended 
by some difficulties, arisingfrom. the fact that 
the materials used so quickly become anti¬ 
quated and do not have the compelling force 
of precedent as is the case in law. In the 
ordinary college course, therefore^ chief reli¬ 
ance must stiff be put upon the independent 
work and the fresh illustrations that arc 
brought to the classroom by the instructor. 

In some American colleges the mistake has 
been made of introducing into the college 
ourricuhim methods that nro suitable only to 
the university. Prominent among these are 
the exclusive use of the lecture system, _and 
the employment of the so-called seminar. 
This, however, only tends to confusion. On 
the other hand, in some of the larger colleges 
the classroom work is advantageously supple¬ 
mented by discussions and debates in Lhc eco¬ 
nomics club, and by practical exercises in deal¬ 
ing with the current economic problems ng 
they arc presented in the daily press, 

In moat institution a the study of economics 
is not begun until the sophomore or the junior 
yew, it being deemed desirable to have a cer¬ 
tain maturity of judgment and a certain prep¬ 
aration in history and logic. In same in¬ 
stances, however, the study of economics is 
undertaken at the very beginning of the 
college course, with the resulting difficulty or 
inadequately distinguishing between graduate 
unci undergraduate work. 

Another pedagogical question which has 
given rise to Homo difficulty is tlie sequence of 
courses. Since the historical method m eco¬ 
nomics been me prominent, it is everywhere 
recognized that some training in the historical 
development ef economic institutions is neces¬ 
sary to a comprehension of existing facts. We 
cau know wliat is very much hotter by grasp¬ 
ing what baa been and how it has come to be. 
The paint of difference, however, is ns to 
whether the elementary course in the principles 
should come [irat and he supplemented by a 
course in economic history, or whether, on the 
contrary, the course in economic history should 
precede that in the principles, Some institu¬ 
tions follow one method, others the .second; 
and there are good arguments on both aides. 
It is the belief of the writer, founded on a long 
experience, that on the whole the best results 
can be reached by giving as introductory to 
the study of economic principles a short sur¬ 
vey of the leading points of economic history. 
In a few of the modern textbooks this plants 


intentionally followed. Taking it all in nil, 
it may be said that college instruction in 
economics is now ( not only exceedingly wide¬ 
spread in the United States, hut continually 
improving in character and methods. 

University or Graduate Instruction . — The 
university coLnvsnA' in economies are designed 
primarily for those who either wish to prepare 
themselves for the teaching of economics or 
who desire aur.h technical training in methods 
or such an intimate acquaintance with the 
more developed mutter us is usually required 
by advanced ar professional students in any 
discipline. The university courses in the larger 
American institutions which now tnlco up ovory 
important subject in the discipline, and which 
htg conducted by a corps of professor,?, com¬ 
prise three elements: first, the lectures of the 
professor: second, the seminar or periodical 
meeting between the professor and a group of 
advanced students; third, the economica club, 
or meeting of the students 1 without the pro¬ 
fessor. 

(1) The Lectures: In the university lec¬ 
tures tha method is different from that in the 
college courses. The object ia not to discipline 
the student, hut to give him an opportunity 
of coming into contact with the leaders of 
thought aiul with the latest results or scientific- 
advance on the subject, Thus no roll or attend¬ 
ance is called, and no quizzes are enforced and 
no periodical test? of acliolnrship arc expected. 
In the case of candidates for the Th.D. degree, 
fur instance, there ia usually no examination 
until the final oral examination when the 
student is expected to display a proper nc- 
quflhifcflncc with the whole subject. The lec¬ 
tures, moreover, do not attempt to present the 
subject in a dogmatic way, aa is more or less 
ncces'inry in the college courses, but, on the 
contrary, are designed to present primarily 
the unsettled problems and to stimulate the 
students to independent thinking. The uni¬ 
versity lecture, in short, ia expected to give to 
the student what cannot be found in the hooks 
on the subject. 

(2) The Seminar: Even with the host of 
will, however, the necessary limitations pre¬ 
vent the lecturer from going into the minute 
details of the subject. Ia order to provide 
opportunity for this, aa well aa for a systematic 
training of tha advanced students in the method 
of attacking this problem, periodical meetings 
between tho professor and the students have 
now. become customary under the name of tho 
seminar, introduced from tier many. In most 
□f our advanced universities the' seminar is 
restricted to those students who are candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, al¬ 
though in some caatfl a preliminary acininar Is 
nr ranged for graduate students who are candi¬ 
dates for the degree of Master of Arts. Almost 
everywhere a reading knowledge of French and 
German ia required. In the United States, as 
on the European continent generally, there ai'o 
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minor variations in the conduct of the seminar* 
Some professors restrict the attendance to a 
small group of moat advanced students, of 
from fifteen to twenty-live; others virtually 
tnko in all those who apply. Manifestly the 
personal contact and the 11 give and take/' 
which me so important a feature of the seminar, 
become moro difficult ns the numbers increase, 
Again! in some institutions each professor has 
a seminar of his own; but this is passible only 
where the number of graduate students is 
large* In other cases the seminar consists of 
the students meeting with a whole group of 
professors. While this lma a certain advan¬ 
tage of its mvn, it labors under the serious 
difficulty blub the individual professor is not 
able to impress Ida own ideas and his own per¬ 
sonality so effectively on tho students; and in 
our modern universities students arc coming 
more and more to attend the institution for the 
Bake of some one man with whom they wish to 
study. Finally, the method or conducting the 
seminar differs in that in some cases only one 
general subject is assigned to the members far 
the whole term, each session being taken up 
by discussion of a different phase of the general 
subject. In other cases a new subject is taken 
up ab every meeting of the seminar. The 
advantage of the latter method is to permit a 
greater range of topics, and to Enable each 
student to report on the topic in which he is 
especially interested, and which, perhaps, he 
may be taking up for his doctor's dissertation, 
The advantage of the farmer method is that it 
enables the Bcminar to enter into the more 
minuto details of the general subject, nnd thus 
to emphasize with more precision the methods 
of work. Tile best plan would eecin to be to 
devote half the year to the former method, 
and half the year to the latter method, 

In certain branches of the subject, as, for 
Instance, statistics, the seminar becomes a 
laboratory exercise, In the largest univer¬ 
sities the statistical lahorntorj r is equipped with 
all manner of mechanical devices, and the 
practical exercises take up a considerable part 
of the time, The statistical laboratories are 
especially designed to train the advanced 
student in the methods of handling statistical 
material. 

(3) The Economics Club: The lecture 
work and tho seminar are now frequently 
supplemented by the economics club, a more 
informal meeting of the advanced students, 
where they are frco from the constraint tlmt 
is necessarily present in the seminar, and where 
they have a chance to debate, perhaps more 
unreservedly, some of the topics taken up in 
the lectures and in the seminar, and e-specjaUy 
the points where some of the students dissent 
from the lecturer. Reports on the latest 
periodical literature are sometimes made in the 
Bcminar and sometimes in the economics club; 
and the club also provides an opportunity for 
inviting distinguished outsiders in the various 


subjects, In one way or another, the eco¬ 
nomies club serves ns a useful supplement to 
the lectures and the seminar, and is now found 
in almost all the leading universities. 

In reviewing the whole subject we may say 
that the teaching of economics in American 
institutions hns never been in ho satisfactory 
condition as at present. Both the instructors 
and the students arc every where increasing in 
numbers; and tho growing recognition of the 
fact that law and politics arc so closely inter¬ 
related with, and so largelv baaed on, eco¬ 
no mics, bn s led to a remark able increase in tho 
interest taken in the subject and in tho facili¬ 
ties for instruction. K R, A. S. 

Economics. — In the Schools. — This sub¬ 
ject has been defined as the study of that 
which pertains to the satisfaction or man's 
material needs, — the production, preservation! 
and distribution of wealth. As such it would 
seem fundamental that the study ofeconoimes 
should find a place in those institutions whieh 
prepare children to become citizens, — tha ele¬ 
mentary and high schools. Some of the truths 
of economics are go simple that even the young¬ 
est of school children may be taught to under¬ 
stand them. As a school study, however, 
economics up to the present time has made far 
less headway than civics Its introduc¬ 

tion as a study oven in tho colleges was so grad¬ 
ual and sd retarded that it could scarcely bo 
expected that educators would favor its intro¬ 
duction in the high schools, 

Pfovious to the appearance, in 1804, of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten of the National 
Educational Association on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, there had been much discussion on the 
educational value of the study of economics. 
In that year Professor Pa-tten had written a 
paper on Economics in Elementary Schools, not 
as a plea for ita study there, but ns an attempt 
to show how the ethical value of the subject 
could bo made use of by teachers. The Report. 
however, came out emphatically against formal 
instruction in political economy in the secondary 
school, nnd recommended "that, in connection 
particularly with United StaLcs history, civil 
government, and commercial geography, in¬ 
struction be given in those economic topics, a 
knowledge of which is essential to the under¬ 
standing of our economic life and development n 
(pp. This view met with the disap¬ 

proval of mnny teachers, In 1805 President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, in an 
address before Llic National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation on The Teaching of Political Economy 
in the Secondary Schools, maintained that the 
subject could easily bo made intelligible to the 
young. Articles or addresses of similar im¬ 
port followed by Commons (1895), James 
(1897), Ilaynea (1897), Stewart (1898), and 
Taussig (1S90). Occasionally a voice was 
raised against its formal study in the high 
schools. In the School Review for January, 
1898, Professor Dixon of Durtmouth said that 
391 
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its teaching in the secondary schools was " un¬ 
satisfactory and unwise," On the other hand. 
Professor Stewart of the Central Manual 
Training School of Philadelphia, in an address 
in Aprilj 1800, declared the Report oj the Com¬ 
mittee of Ten "decidedly reactionary,” and 
prophesied that political economy na a study 
would be put to tho front in tho high school. In 
1809 Professor Glow of tho Oahkoah State Nor¬ 
mal School published nn exhaustive study of the 
subject of .Economics as a School Study, going 
into the questions of its educational value, its 
place in the schools, the forms of the study, and 
the methods oT teaching. His researches servo 
to show that the subject was more commonly 
taught in the high schools of the Middle West 
than in the East. (Compare with the article an 
Civics.) 

Since the publication of hia work the subject 
of economics 1ms gradually made its appearance 
in the curricula of many Eastern liign schools. 
It has been made an elective subject of exami¬ 
nation Tor graduation from high Bchoola by tho 
Regents of New York State, and for admission 
to college by Harvard University. Its position 
as an elective study, however, has not led many 
students to take it except in commercial high 
schools, beaause in general it may nob be used 
for admission to the colleges, 

Its great educational value, its close touch with 
the pupils' everyday life, and the possibility of 
teaching it to pupils of nigh school ago arc now 
ganerally Tocognizcd. A series of articles in tho 
National Educational Association's Proceedings 
for 1001, by Spiera, Gunton, Hullcck, and Vin¬ 
cent bear witness to this, The October, 1910. 
meeting of the Now England History Teachers 
Association was entirely devoted to a discussion 
of the Teaching of Economics in Secondary 
Schools, and Professors Taussig and Haynes 
reiterated views already expressed. Represen¬ 
tatives of the recently developed commercial 
nnd trade schoola expressed themselves in its 
favor, 

Suitable textbooks in the subject for second¬ 
ary schoola have not kept pace with its spread 
in the schoola, Lmighlin, Mnovanc, and Walker 
ublished books somewhat simply expressed; 
ut later texts have boon too collegiate in 
character. There is still needed a text written 
with the secondary school student constantly in 
mind, and preferably by an author who has been 
dealing with students of secondary school age. 
The methods of teaching, mifialis midnmfia, have 
been much tho same as those pursued in civics 
jfa.tf.). Tho mere cramming of the text found 
in the poorest schoola gives way in tho best 
schools to a study and observation of actual 
conditions in the world of to-day, In the latter 
schools tho teacher has been, wall trained in the 
subject, whereas in the farmer it is given aver 
only too frequently to teachers who know little 
more about it than that which is in the text. 

J. 8, 

See also Commercial Education. 
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ECUADOR, EDUCATION IN. — Ecuador, 
republic; area, 110,000 square miles; popula¬ 
tion, 1,205,000. By the constitution of 1884 
and subsequent moclificatinns, of which the lat¬ 
est was adopted in 1907, Ecuador comprises 
sixteen provinces administered by governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 
The curlier education laws provided for n public 
system of education under the supreme direction 
of the minister of public instruction. The indi¬ 
vidual provinces were required to provide pri¬ 
mary flohoola which should be free, and attend¬ 
ance at the flame compulsory for all children 
not under private instruction. Tho costs of 
primary education are borne by state, provin¬ 
cial, and municipal funds, Secondary and 
higher education were also placed under tho 
eneral direction of the minister. The con- 
itions of the country, however, have prevented 
rapid and substantial progress as regards the 
provision of primary schools, and with tho ex¬ 
ception of a few national colleges, or liceos, 
secondary education has been left to church 
establishments. By the constitution, the Ra¬ 
man Catholic religion is declared to be that of 
the nation, but nil denominations arc tolerated, 
and the national church is subject to thcState; 
members of the episcopacy must be citizens of 
Ecuador, and tho educational institutions oT the 
church must conform to legal requirements, 
The control over education hns been exercised 
by the minister, chiefly through regulations per¬ 
taining to courses of study, standards for gov¬ 
ernment diplomas, etc,, and to corrective meas¬ 
ures based upon the annual reports of tho 
directors of provincial institutions nnd primary 
schools. 

According to the latest reports there are 1083 
primary schools, 35 secondary schools (h’ccos), 
and 0 institutions far higher education, The 
number of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools wits about 1500 in lDQBjand tho number 
of pupils 08,380, or a little less than six per cent 
of the population. In comparing the low rate of 
school attendance in Ecuador with that of tho 
leading nations, it must be remembered that a 
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large part of the population, consists of Indiana; 
about 400,000 are of mixed race; and a rela¬ 
tively small proportion are unmixetl, being of 
European birth or origin, The system nf gov- 
eminent anti of school adminiatration is the 
work, in the main, of the mixed mco, and 
affords interesting proof of blioir political 
aspirations and purpose;.?, 

Afc present bhc reform of education engages 
the attention of both central and provmemi 
authorities, The law of September 24, lD0G r 
providing for the decentralization of tlio pri¬ 
mary system, was intended Lo incite the local 
authorities to a deeper sense of responsibility 
and more earnest efforts in reaped to the provi¬ 
sion and maintenance of publio schools. Bub 
the policy is regarded by many na premature. 
Par one reason, it docs not conform tn the es¬ 
tablished centralization of the fiscal system of 
tho country, which precludes absolute autonomy 
on the part of the provinces. At the same time, 
the policy exposes the state to the perils of 
neglect and indifference on tlm part or backward 
provinces. A vigorous system of state super¬ 
vision seems to be the only safeguard against 
luring inequalities of school provision in the 
( ifferent divisions. Among reforms proposed 
in the general exposition of the law nre the in¬ 
crease of primary schools, the enforcement of 
tho compulsory law, and the improvement of 
the teaching force, The law provides that 
rural schools shall be established and main¬ 
tained by the owners of every estate where therB 
are twenty ar more children; bills would require 
a minute. census at Indians, who arc chiefly 
employed on blio estates, and the preparation of 
tables and registers showing both the rich pro¬ 
prietors, who are nblo to maintain schools by 
themselves, and the small owners, who can 
support them by contributions pro rala. In 
the more progressive communities problems of 
school sanitation are exciting attention, and a 
few' municipalities have taken measures far the 
medical inspection of schools. Normal eohools 
are included la the reform merwurES, and the 
principles of modern pedagogy and equipment 
for the pursuit of manual training and agricul¬ 
ture are transforming the Bpirit and method of 
their training. 

As regards secondary schools the need of radi¬ 
cal reforms js clearly recognized. The rector 
of the Colegio floliimr in a recent report to the 
minister of public instruction proposes certain 
changes in the system with a view bo making 
secondary instruction a continuation or primary. 

" Secondary instruction ought, 11 he says, 11 to 
give a general training based on the study of the 
native language and foreign languages, and the 
sciences, and should be a development of the 
rimary program — keepiug in mind that all 
nowlcdge is sterile if it hna no application in 
practical life in the arts and business. Educa¬ 
tion should prepare the pupil for any career, 
whether scientific, literary, industrial, com¬ 
mercial, or pedagogical," He proposes the 
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introduction of a modern course of study 
paraLlel with the lower section of the established 
secondary course and leading to an advanced 
section in which choice will be allowed between 
a commercial course and a technical course. In 
support of his proposal he cites the example of 
Switzerland. Tho rector of the national 
college, Mijia, in Quito, the highest typo of 
secondary school in tho state, urges, also, tho 
■tisri tuition of a technical and scientific course 
equivalent to the humanistic, and orowned, like 
the latter, with the bachelor's diploma. Thus 
it appears, that the problems of secondary 
education in Ecuador are the flame as those 
which have boon agitating the principal coun¬ 
tries during the Jasb decade, 

Quito ie the scat of two normal schools, one 
for men, the other for women, of the national 
echoed of fine arts, of the national conservatory 
of music, and of tho principal university 
[Uniuersidad Central). This uniyersity com¬ 
prises the faculties of Jaw (course six years); 
medicine (seven years); pharmacy (five yenra); 
and science (three years), Students in the fac¬ 
ulty of science who gratluatc with high honors 
may be sent abroad at government expense to 
perfect themselves in particular branches of 
science. The general plan of studies for the 
Central University la tne same ns for the two 
remaining universities, Guayaquil and Azuny. 

A. T. S. 
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EDES5A, SCHOOLS OP. — See Cate¬ 
chetical Schools. 

EDGEWORTH, MARIA (1767-1849). — 
Tho novelist, daughter of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth (g.u,), was born at Black Bourton, four¬ 
teen miles from Oxford. £hE attended private 
schools, and, while hor father remained in Ire¬ 
land, spent her vacations with Thomas Day 
(c.u,), the great friend of her father, and author 
or Sauttyord and Merton. In 1782 Miss Edge- 
worbli returned to Edgeworthstown in Ireland, 
whore she spent the greater part of her life. 
For hot brothers ana sisters she began to 
write children's stories, at first without any 
idea of publication, and written down an a 
slate to be retained or not according to the 
approval or disapproval of her young audience. 
Such was the origin of the collections published 
under tho titles of Parent's Avista* (first 
volume in 1796; in 0 vols. ih 1BG0); Early 
Lessons (1301), Moral Tales (1S0I), and 
Popular Tales (1B04), Tha first of these may 
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he described ns an appendix to Practical Edu¬ 
cation in the production or which she had 
assisted her father; a work with a similar pur¬ 
pose in view of popularizing the educational 
theories contained m Pmclipal Education, a 
modification of Rousseau's Emile, was Harry 
and Lucy, written by the rather and daughter. 
These stories arc didactic in tone, and aim to 
point some moral; the triumph or virtue and 
the downfall of evil form Lhc central theme of 
the majority. They enjoyed a wide and long 
popularity, but the probability is that, except 
with very young children, thay would now bo 
found somewhat dull. Miss Edgeworth in¬ 
terested herself nab only in the education of 
her brothers and sisters, to whom she was 
warmly attached, bub along with her father 
paid no little attention to the education of the 
children on the Edgeworth estate. Lockhart, 
the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, in describing a visit paid to Edgewarlhs- 
town, says: " Here we found neither mud hovels 
nor naked peasantry. Here there was a vary 
large school in the village, of which master.- and 
pupils were, in a nearly equal proportion, 
Protestants and Homan Catholics, the Protes¬ 
tant squire making it a regular part of his daily 
business to visit the scone of their operations, 
and strengthen authority, and enforce- dis¬ 
cipline by his personal superintendence." Tho 
il/cjiioirs of her father, which she edited, con¬ 
tain a good account of the educational theories 
and interests or her father, in which she un¬ 
doubtedly shared. Her views on female edu¬ 
cation arc contained in a very early work, 
Letters to Literary Ladies, written at her 
father's orders in 17D5. This work was ft 
defense of the education of women. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that her last work, Orlandino, 
as her first, was written for the amusement of 
children, Of her novels, all of which arc in¬ 
tended to couvey a moral purpose, it La not 
necessary here to speak; they met with im¬ 
mediate success, and for thirty-four years 
(Castle Rackrenl, 1800, Helen, 1834), Miss 
Edgeworth remained actively before the public. 
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EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL 

(1744-1817). — Author, experimentalist, and 
educational reformer; member of a distin¬ 
guished family which. English in origin, lmd 
actLled in Ireland in tlm reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, The training which he received from his 
mother during his childhood at Edgeworths- 
town greatly influenced his character and in¬ 
tellectual interests. Ilia first instruction in 
Latin was received from a neighboring clergy¬ 
man, Patrick Hughes, who had been one of the 
teachers of Oliver Goldsmith. In 1752 he was 
sent to Dr. Lydint’s school in Warwick, but 


afterwards to Drogheda School, which, under 
Dr, Norris, was then reputed the best in Ireland, 
and subsequently to a school at Longfonl. In 
his seventeenth year ho entered into residence 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where lie spent .six 
months in idleness nnti dissipation. Conse¬ 
quently his Tathcr removed him to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, where ho entered Corpus Christi 
College qs a gentleman commoner in October, 
17G1. While still an undergraduate and under 
age, lie married Anna Maria, the daughter of 
Paul Elcrs, a gentleman of German descent. 
Maria Edgeworth was a daughter of this 
marriage, which was not a happy one. At 
Hare Ida tell, under the influence of Emile, lie 
determined to educate his son according to tho 
system of Rousseau (tf.u.), and the result of the 
experiment continued for several years. It 
was during his residence at Hare Hatch that 
EdgcworLli became an intimate friend of 
Thomas Day ((],».), another admirer of Rous¬ 
seau and subsequently the author of Stnutfonl 
and Merlon, EdgcworLli also was admitted 
into the circle of scientific men then resident in 
Birmingham and the Potteries — Dolton, Watt, 
Darwin, and Josiah Wedgwood. lie was also 
intimate with a brilliant society or literary and 
scientific men in London— John Hunter, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Maskclyiie, Captain Cook, 
Snieaton, and Hams don, the optician. In 1771 
Edgeworth went with Day, far more than n 
year, to France, thus becoming intimate with 
French thought and feeling and with some of 
tile intellectual Leaders of French society. 

Edgeworth was four times married, and had 
living with him a numerous family (Tour sons 
and five daughters, Home grown up, some very 
young) by his dilTerent wives. After his fourth 
marriage, the two sisters of his second and third 
wives continued to reside with him. Nothing, 
however, clouded the afTection which united 
this extraordinary household, iu which every 
intellectual and public interest was keenly sus¬ 
tained, and in which all the circumstance's and 
occupations of a brisk and happy family life were 
skillfully made use of in the work of education. 

From 1782, as a resident landlord on his Irish 
estates, Edgeworth devoted much thought to 
the improvement of the condition of the poor 
upon h\a estate and ii\ lug neighborhood, and 
to educational reform ns the surest moans of 
increasing the security and happiness of tho 
people, Iq 17flB the Lord Lieutenant had ap¬ 
pointed Commissioners to inquire into all 
schools of public or charitable foundation and all 
grants or funds for the purpose of education in 
Ireland, The investigations of these commis¬ 
sioners drew public niton lion to the problem o[ 
national education. In 1799, as a member of 
the last Irish Parliament, Edgeworth moved: 
" That the state of public education in Ireland 
is highly defective and requires the interposition 
of Parliament; that one or more schools should 
be established in each parish; that the numbers 
for schools should undergo examinations, obtain 
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certificates of their conduct, eta., and be li¬ 
censed annually by the clio c eg an; and that ano 
or more visitors be appointed to inspect schools 
in each parish one or more times in each year, J ' 
Leave was granted to introduce a Bill based on 
these resolutions, hilt it did not become an act 
of Parliament. After the Act of Union in 1SQ0 
(which Edgeworth believed would be ultimately 
advantageous to Ireland, but against which Jia 
voted in detestation of the means adopted in 
carrying it), Edgeworth was appointed, in 1806, 
by the Duke of Bedford, the Viceroy, to servo 
ou a Board of Commissioner? to in quire into 
the education of the people of Ireland. The 
Board, the members of which were unpaid, sat 
from 1000 to 1811. At the request of his col¬ 
leagues on tills Commission Edgeworth sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum in which he outlined a 
policy for Irish elementary education. Many 
of Edgeworth’s recommendations were adopted 
in 1831, when the Board of Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland was established. 

Edgeworth was intensely interested in the 
science and art of teaching and in the principles 
of education. " I claim for my father f ,J wrote 
his daughter Maria, " the merit of having been 
the first to recommend by example and precept 
what Bacon would call the experimental method 
in education,' 1 He was assiduous in instructing 
the children of hia own family, for whom he 
printed Jinny and Lucy l the aim of which was to 
diffuse through a story tho first principles of 
murality, with some of the elements af science 
and literatures, so as to show parents how these 
may be taught without wearying the pupihs 
attention. Edgeworth was one of the first, 
after Dr. Watts and Mis. Barbauld, to wrifco 
backs for children. His friend, Thomas Day, 
began his story, Sandfurd ami lu erf oil, as a con¬ 
tribution to Edgeworth's Harry and Lucy. 
The latter wns subsequently published as part 
of his daughter Maria Edgeworth's Early 
Lessons, 

In 1708, in conjunction with his daughter 
Maria, lie published Practical Education, essays 
in which the influence of Rousseau's Emih is 
clearly shown. In 1002 Edgeworth published 
Essays oh /To/mionnf Training (the first chap¬ 
ter or which gives his views as to the classifica¬ 
tion and curriculum of schools); and in lfllO, 
Readings in Poetry. He also prepared with 
groat labor a small tract called The Rational 
Primer , illustrating his method of teaching to 
rend, which was based on the principle of al¬ 
ways giving a distinct mark far each different 
sound of tho vowels, and also showing by marks 
of obliteration which letters arc to be omitted 
in pronouncing words. The educational works 
which Iig published in conjunction with his 
daughter had groat influence upon school prac¬ 
tice in England, and bora fruit in tho work of 
Thomas Wright Hill ( q.v .) and his sous in their 
school at Birmingham. Edgeworth was himself 
much influenced by the study of Trench writers 
on education. But lie adopted no suggestions 


inconsiderately or without practical tests in his 
own family circle. He was one of the first to 
realize that educational theories must bo 
founded upon child study and himself to form a 
careful register of facts relative to his children's 
mental growth. IIo hold that early instruction 
should be chiefly oral and experimental. In 
the last twenty years of his life, additional ex¬ 
perience changed some of his former opinions 
in education, and confirmed others. Ho was 
strengthened in his belief that " many of the 
great differences of intellect which appear in 
men depend infiiG upon the early cultivating of 
the habit of attention than upon any disparity 
between the powers of one individual and an- 
other," though lie latterly nllowcd that there 
was more difference than ho had formerly ad¬ 
mitted between the natural powers of different 
persons. In early life Edgeworth, shocked by the 
long lessons imposed upon young children and 
by the mental fatigue and disgust thus induced 
in them, did not pay sufficient attention to 
systematic grounding in elementary subjects. 
In later lire, however, he was led to believe that 
game drudgery of mind was not only useful, but 
necessary Tor children, in order to train them to 
habits of application. He thought that girls 
should he privately educated at home; for 
boys he preferred school training, except in tin 
uncommon coincidence of circumstances. In 
hia earliest attempts at education (writes his 
daughter), Edgeworth had endeavored to reduce 
to practice Rousseau's theories. "Finding tho 
bad effects which resulted from following the 
system, from trusting too much to nature, 
liberty, free-will and the pupil's experiments in 
morality, my father for some time afterward 
inclined to the extreme of caution. ..." 
Hut Edgeworth's experience led him in later 
life ta attach tho greatest importance to the 
cultivation of right habit, under judiciously 
regulated freedom, as a necessary concomitant 
of the cultivation of the reasoning faculty as 
applied to conduct, Writing in 1812, he stated, 
on behalf of hia daughter Maria and himself, 
that they were ” convinced that religious obli¬ 
gation is Indispensably necessary in the educa¬ 
tion of all descriptions of people, in every part 
□f the world, . , , I consider religion, in the 
large sense of the word, to be the only certain 
bond of society," 

His influence, combined with that or his 
daughter Maria, with whom he closely collabo¬ 
rated in thought and literary work, wna strong 
in English and Irish education alike, both ns 
regards methods of teaching in home and school, 
and as regards administrative plans of national 
education. In the improvement of methods of 
teaching, Edgeworth's practice reflected in tho 
first instance enthusiastic acceptance of Rous¬ 
seau's theoriesj then underwent the chill 
of reaction against them, and finally took the 
form of a judicious combination of Rousseau's 
realism and boldness with the moral discipline 
of the 'older educational tradition. Not Jess 
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fruitful, though leas immediately operative, 
was Edgeworth's influence upon the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the school system in England and Ire¬ 
land. Ho was among the first to sympathize 
with the French ideal of a logically organized 
system of graded schools uiidoi 1 state inspec¬ 
tion, and no one wag mare successful in planting 
the seeds of this now adnuniatrativc ideal in the 
reluctant soil of English statesmanship. 

M. E. S. 

HefBrflncefl: — 

EDDEwanTn, H. L. Af chi airs, begun by hb/iBoit anil 
concluded by Ilia daiifllilcr, Mann- EtlgcwcrLli. 
2 .vo1b.,2i 1 cd., corrected. 1021, 

Practical Education.' (1708.) (In conjunction wltli 
IiIh daughter, Marin EdgeworLh.) 

JS&aaija on Professional Education. 1S0D. 

Miall, L. C. Tno Edgeworths on Practical Education, 
Jo urnol of Education. (Landon, Auril, JB04,) 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY. — See Gram¬ 
mar Schools, English; Colleges, English; 
Public Schools. 

EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. — See 
Grammar Schools, English; Colleges, Eng¬ 
lish; High School; Public Schools. 

EDINBURGH, THE UNIVERSITY OF.— 
Origin ally styled the College of Edinburgh, 
or The Town’s College, was founded in 15S3 uy 
the Town Council of Edinburgh under general 
powers granted by the charter of King James 
VI, dated Apr. 14, 1592. From tlio first, the 
college possessed the privilege of granting 
degrees. In 1G21 an act was passed by the 
Scots parliament which ratified to the college 
all the rights, immunltiefl, and privileges en¬ 
joyed by other universities in the kingdom. 
This ratification was renewed at the union of 
the parliaments of England and Scotland in 
1707. In the course of time the college 
became known as the college of James VI, mid 
Ja-ter its designation changed, and the institu¬ 
tion cumo to be called The University of Edin¬ 
burgh; but it remained under the complete con¬ 
trol and patronage of the town council until 
1H50, when by tlm Universities Act (1850) all 
the universities or Scotland received now and 
autonomous constitutions. From 1858 to 18DO 
the government of tho university wag vested 
in the Benatus Academia (consisting of the 
principal and the professors), subject to tho 
review and control of the University Court. 
The latter body is composed of representatives 
solcctcd by postgraduates of the university, 
by present Btudents, by the Town Council of 
the city, and by the /Senators Academicus. By 
the Universities (Scotland) Act of 1HSO the con¬ 
stitution of the University Court was enlarged 
in numbers upon tho already existing basis, and 
it was constituted a body corporate to which the 
whole property belonging to the university at the 
passing of the net was transferred with full powers 
of administration. The iSentjtoia Acac/c?pn’ci(s, as 
heretofore, regulates the teaching and disciplim 


of the university, subject to the roview and con¬ 
trol of tlio University Court. The present con¬ 
stitution of tho latter body is as follows: four 
members elected by the General Council of the 
University, which is composed of all graduates, 
four mombers elected by tho BenaLus Acatlmi- 
ciis; the Rector's Assessor, the Chancellor's 
Assessor, the assessor elected by the Town 
Council, the Principal of tho University, and the 
Lord Provost of tho City are ex ojficio members 
of the body. 

The university buildings at present consist of 
(1) tho College or University (old) Building situ¬ 
ated on the site of n ICirk of Fieldthe scene of 
the murder of Lord Darnlcy, The foundation of 
Hid building was laid in 1797 on a plan drawn up 
by the famous architect, Robert Adam, but for 
various reasons, was not completed until 1826. 
In tliis building arc housed, at present, the library 
and reading rooms of tho umvor&ity, the class¬ 
rooms of the faculties of Arts, Divinity, and Law, 
and part of tho work of the Faculty of Science. 
Here also are the Senate Hall and the various 
offices for. carrying on the administrative work 
of tho university. (2) The university (now) 
buildings, begun in 1878 and finally Completed 
in 1089, at a cost of over a quarter of a million 
pounds, Here are now housed the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of the Faculty of 
Medicine. (3) The University Hall, situated 
adjacent to the new university and erected in 
1S97 through the lmmificonco of Mr. William 
McEwan, a citizen of Edinburgh. Tho ball is 
used for graduation ceremonies and other 
university functions. (4) Tho Reid Hall of 
Music, erected in 1050, ianlao situated near the 
new buildings, and hero is conducted tho work 
of the Faculty of Music. (5) The Usher Hall 
of Public Health, situated in the south of Edin¬ 
burgh, was given by Sir John Usher, Bart., 
on the institution of ii Chair of Public Health in 
1800, and completed in 1002. (fl) New engin¬ 
eering and physical laboratories placed on a 
site at a short distance from the old buildings 
have recently been erected (1905-1007) in view 
of the modern demand for practical Work in tho 
teaching of these subjects, 

The Inner Organization of the University,— 
Up to 18GS the education provided by thn Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh followed mainly the tradi¬ 
tional lines laid down ab its establishment. At 
that time the fortunes of the university had 
fallen to a low ebb. Graduation in arts luid 
almost ceased, and degree courses in law nnd 
divinity did not then exist. By the act of 
1858 a commission was appointed to remedy 
this state of mutters. In due course they es¬ 
tablished a preliminary examination for en¬ 
trance upon a medical course, and laid down 
regulations for cl agrees in medicine. Thus, there 
Wore established the three degrees of Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), of Bachelor of Surgery 
(C.M,), and Doctor of Medicina (M.D.). For 
tho doctor's degree the requirements were a lapse 
of two years after the possession of tho lower 
806 
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degrees, and proof of having undergone a satis¬ 
factory course of general education in the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts. Under these regulations the 
number of students rnpidly increased, The 
Commissioners next proceeded to frame regu¬ 
lations for degrees in arts, and as a result; of 
their labors they established a one-degree couraa 
in this faculty. The subjects covered by this 
degree course were: Latin, Greek, mathe¬ 
matics, natural philosophy, logic, moral phil¬ 
osophy, and rhetoric (including English litera¬ 
ture). At the same time they instituted 
honors degrees in classics; in math emu tics and 
natural philosophy; in mental philosophy; 
and in natural science (including geology, 
zoology, and chemistry). The Commissioners 
next gave their at ton ti on to graduation in law, 
and in 1BG2 they laid down regulations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.lh), which was 
to be open only to those who had previously 
graduated in arts. This course, however, 
did nob appeal to the public, for during the nine 
years after its institution (1802-1972) only 
twenty-four students were awarded the degree. 
Accordingly an agitation arose, which in 1B74 
resulted in fcho establishment of another and 
lower degree in law (D.L.) which could be taken 
by a student who had not previously graduated 
ill arts. In IBG4 the Senatus Acadernicus es¬ 
tablished a degree in the Faculty of Divinity, 
and also degrees in science in the departments 
of; fl) the mathematical science, (2) the physi¬ 
cal sciences, (3) tlio natural sciences, and (4) en¬ 
gineering. It ia to he noted, however, that at 
this time no separate faculty of science existed. 

The next great change in the inner organiza¬ 
tion or the university took place in 1892. 
It was then enacted (1) that a preliminary or 
entrance examination should be incumbent 
upon ali students entering upon n degree course 
in any existing faculty, and that tlio subjects of 
this examination should ba English, Latin ar 
Greek, mathematics, and one of the following, 
viz. French, German, Italian, or dynamics. 
This entrance examination was made common 
to all the Tour Scottish universities, and a joint 
board was established to control and regulate 
the examination, (2) In the second place, the 
universities of Scotland were thrown open to 
women students, and in Edinburgh women can 
now graduate in arts, in science, in medicine, in 
law, and in nuisia. (3) The old seven-subject 
degree in arts hud been found unsuitable in 
many cases, and moreover the exclusion oT such 
subjects as history, political economy,and edu¬ 
cation from the arts course was regarded as an 
injustice, Accordingly, it was enacted that a 
student proceeding to graduation in arts must 
attend full courses in seven subjects, of which 
four must be (a) Latin or Greek, (fa) English 
or a modern language or history, ( c ) logic 
or moral philosophy, (d) mathematics or 
natural philosophy. Tim ^ remaining three 
courses ware leTt to the choice of the student, 
subject to the condition that the group of seven 


subjects must include either (a) both Latin and 
Greek, or (fa) both logic and moral philosophy, or 
(c) any two of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and chemistry. In addition the subjects in 
which an honors degree could be already taken 
were extended so as to include such courses ns 
modern languages and history. These regula¬ 
tions were made common to the four universi¬ 
ties of Scotland. The other important change 
made was the establishment of n separate 
Faculty of Science, As a result or these innova¬ 
tions, the number of students in attendance at 
the university for n time gradually decreased, 
until the schools were enabled to raise their 
standard of scholarship to the new entrance test. 
Lectureships in French, German, geography, 
and other subjects were gradually established. 

In 1903-1909 further changes were made in the 
arts course, with tlm view of widening the degree 
coursea in this faculty. By ordinance, passed 
in 1009, it ia laid clown 11 that the curriculum 
for the ordinary degree in arts slmll consist of 
five subjects of which two subjects shall be 
studied for two academical years, provided that 
it shall be in the power of the iScnafus with 
the approval of the University Court to reckon 
courses in two cognate subjects as two courses in 
one subject." The effect of this new regulation 
is to give entire freedom to the university in 
the framing of courses of study in arts, In 
Edinburgh, the subjects in arts are grouped 
under fqur department^ viz.; The departments 
of (1) language and literature; (2) mental 
philosophy; (3) science; (4) history and 
law; and the only general regulation laid dawn 
for the construction of a degree course in arts is 
that subject to the approval of an official ad¬ 
visor appointed by the University Court, 
" every curriculum for the ordinary degree must 
embrace subjects taken from at least three out 
of the four departments of study enumerated 
above," The Faculty of Science has, as ive hare 
already noted, been an independent faculty 
only since IS93. In addition to the courses 
leading to a degree in pure science, degree 
courses arc now also provided in the following 
departments of applied scionea. viz. (a) engineer¬ 
ing; (fa) agriculture; (c) public health; (d) 
ronatry. The FaculLy of Medicine, in addition 
to the degrees mentioned, now grants on condi¬ 
tions similar to the doctorate in medicine a 
master's degree in aurgery (Ch.M.). In 1894 
the Faculty of Music was established, and pro¬ 
vides courses for students desirous of obtaining 
the degree of Bachelor of Music (Mus. Buc). 
Higher degrees are conferred on graduates on 
presentation nhd approval of a thesis in the 
faculties of Medicine, Science, Arts, and Music. 
Honorary degrees in divinity and in law may 
nlsa be conferred, The total number of matricu¬ 
lated students in attendance during the year 
1900-1900 was 3321, made up as follows: 
medicine, 1475 (including 35 women students); 
arts, 1157; science, 300; law, 305; divinity, fl4; 
music, 20. Within recent years, the University 
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of Edinburgh, in common with the other Scot¬ 
tish universities, has largely benefited from the 
grants received from Ilia Carnegie University 
Endowment Fund. A number of new lecture¬ 
ships have been recently Instituted, until at the 
present the number of professors and lecturers, 
exclusive of assistants to professors, numbers 
over a hundred. A. D. 

Re/arBaceai — 

Giunt, Sin Ar,EX. Tha Slaru tho University °f Edin¬ 
burgh Juriiifl iis first three hundred years, (London, 
1834.) , „ r . 

TCEnn, J. Scottish Education, School and uniucr&ity 
from early limes to 1908 , (Cum bridge, J.D 10.) 
Stiiqno, J. A History of Secondary Etiucnlion 10 Scal- 
land. (Oxford, 1D0D.) 

EDUCATION. — Speaking gencrically, edu¬ 
cation signifies the sum total of processes 
by means of which a community or social group, 
whether small or Urge, transmits its acquired 
power and aims with a view to an curing Its own 
continuous existence and growth. The neces¬ 
sity of education rests upon a few simple basic 
facts. These are the difference of level be¬ 
tween the mature and the immature members 
of a. society and the facts of birth and death. 
Since it is certain that all the mature members 
of a society will die, it is obvious that bho con¬ 
servation of a society depends upon rearing the 
newborn members in such a way that they will 
appropriate its functions and sustain its values. 
We may imagine a community in which the 
difference in grade of power and achievement 
between tho immature and the mntui'c is ho 
slight that it will be bridged over in the course 
of the natural growth of the immature; such is 
the ensG, for example, with many of the lower 
animals. But in human societies, precisely the 
apposite is the case; the mere physical processes 
of growth, if not intentionally given a certain 
direction, da not secure the maintenance of the 
current habits and ideals of n social group. 
Failure to direct the natural processes would 
surely effect the extinction of all that is char¬ 
acteristic of the society. I 11 other words, since 
Ihc important institutions and purposes or a 
society arc not physically hereditary, they 
must bn maintained through a social heredity; 
that is to say, by the deliberate direction given 
to the natural capacities of the newborn by the 
already existent social forces. 

The more primitive, savage, or barbarous a, 
community! the less the difference of level be¬ 
tween the mature and the immature, and the less 
important, relatively, the function of education. 
Savagery and barbarism mean that there is a, 
comparatively slight departure in the social 
institutions from tho results that would natur¬ 
ally be obtained by physiological development 
apart from social control — slight, that ia, aa 
compared with what is termed civilization, 
though great nbsolutely. The relative sim¬ 
plicity and mcngerncss or social life mean that 
less is at stake socially, 30 that there is less need of 
special supervision of the process of growth 


from infancy to maturity. Since evory ad¬ 
vance in the depth and richness oT culture marks 
an increaso in tho difference of level between 
the mature and tho Immature, this constantly 
widening gap menus increased necessity of edu¬ 
cation as the prime condition upon which tho 
conservation of society itself depends, 

This contrast loads us to our first fundamental 
distinction in education, that between formal 
and informal. I 11 simpler social groups, the 
child becomes assimilated to the social activities 
and aims of Ilia group by sharing, through play 
and work, in a constantly widening series of 
activities, in the life of those about him. He 
learna to do by doing, to share by sharing, 
Custom regulates the main details of life, and 
its rules arc enforced in his conduct by imitation, 
suggestion, injunction, and prohibition with ac¬ 
companying rewards and punislunciiLs. No per- 
ticular social institution is required: the school 
does not exist as a specific institution of society. 
The child's natural associates are at the same 
time his aolc teachers, At earlier and later 
puberty, however, there is something in the 
naturo of more express instruction. There arc 
in almost every tribal ^roup special ceremonies 
of social commemoration and col ulna Lion; in 
connection with these, there are exercises for 
initiating the male mem bora of the group into 
fuller social membership, Frequently these arc 
quite complicated and last several weeks; they 
aresa conducted ns to impress upon the minds of 
the youths, under conditions of awe mul into use 
vividness, the traditions and moral ideals of the 
group. There is also at an early period a certain 
amount of. move specialized training Tor the 
calling of medicine man and pries ter art. 
As the arts of lire, civil and military, became 
more complex, provision was made Tor them. 
Tho chief caiLso of the school nag formal institu¬ 
tion was, however, tho invention of letters. 
The symbols required special training Tor their 
mastery, while their existence permitted and 
encouraged the accumulation of knowledge 
far transcending the immediate environment, 
and hence not capable of acquisition through 
participating in tho direct nativities of tlm 
environment. 

We arc not, however, primarily concerned 
with the distinction between formal and in¬ 
formal education aa a historic matter, but as 
a standing distinction of fundamental impor¬ 
tance between out-of-school education and 
schooling. Children to-day, for example, get 
their initiation into and chief contacts with their 
mother tongue in their informal education; 
that is, they get it by partaking in certain 
forms of social life which exist on their own 
account, nob far the sake oT education. Other 
matters, technical science, algebra, and ,f dead ' 
languages, arc mainly relegated to formal edu¬ 
cation; many other topics lie partly in both 
fields. Many of the moat important problems 
□ f educational theory and practice are deter¬ 
mined by this situation, There are certain 
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obvious advantages in the type of education 
that depends upon securing the educative 
result not by subject matter and method 
selected and arranged for the express purpose of 
education, but by actual direct participation in 
some form of contemporary life valued and 
performed an its own account. Genuineness, 
vitality j depth of intercat and of assimilation, 
and consequent assurance of influence upon 
habit and character, are features of the incidental 
type of education. In contrast wi fch these marks, 
school education tends to become remote anti 
artificial (abstract in the unfavorable sense 
sometimes given that term), devotee! to modes 
of technical skill and accumulation or knowledge 
with only a minimum effect upon character, 
beoause its aJTaira are not organised into thfj 
ordinary practices of daily life. Consequently, 
it ia a constant cry of the educational reformer 
of each age that the school education has gob too 
far away from the actualities of life to be gen¬ 
uinely educative. On the other hand, informal 
education, however cloop^ is almost sure to bo 
contracted, since the environment in whiehan 
individual can directly share is limited in space 
and time. Moreover*, its incidental character is 
favorable ta its being incidental in the bad sense, 
viz,, casual and fragmentary. Many times tho 
type of activity in which children would natu¬ 
rally take ji part by direct sharing ia relatively, 
if not absolutely, an unworthy type; more¬ 
over, since family and local environments vary 
tremendously, excessive reliance upon informal 
education tends to the perpetuation of class ancl 
even caste differences. 

These considerations define tho problem Qf 
Formal education. First, tho selection, with at¬ 
tendant criticism and rejection, of tho social 
types ancl subject mutter beat worth perpetuat¬ 
ing. Secondly, the widening of the usual or 
current environment through supplementing 
it with the subject matter nnd aims with which 
children would hardly come in contact in their 
usual family and neighborhood environments. 
Thirdly, the move systematic arrangement of 
tho social subject matter with a view ta securing 
the most economical coordination of its constitu¬ 
tive portions. In other words, conscious or 
deliberate education has to provide an environ¬ 
ment (g.u.) (a) idealized or purified, (b) uni¬ 
versalized, and (c) systematized, in comparison 
with that mi dor which informal education goes 
on. i At the same time, pains must bo taken to 
avoid isolation of motive and matter, and to 
take advantage of the superior vitality and 
marc intimate connection characteristic of 
informal methods. Every generation, in a 
society that is changing, lias, to some extent, 
to work out this problem anew. For the shiCb- 
inga of aocinl activities change the domestic 
and the industrial environment, and lienee tend 
to exclude some factors of educational value 
from the direct environment and ta iutraduco 
others. This means that the school must 
take some account of what the homo and neigh’ 


borhaod arc letting go, while they may corre¬ 
spondingly relax their attention to matters that 
are falling more within the scope of out-of-sclnjol 
experience. As the fast two or three genera¬ 
tions have seen an industrial revolution, which 
has already profoundly affected domestic ancl 
civic life, and ns this hna also been accompanied 
with a tremendous cheapening of literary or 
printed matter and a corresponding increase in 
its accessibility and case of circulation, tha 
problem of the proper adjustment of school and 
out-of-school education is at onco more urgent 
and more serious at fclic present time than at 
any previous epoch. 

I. A return to tho original definition will now 
serve to bring out the essential phases of educa¬ 
tion; they aro the social-ethical, tho biological, 
and the psychological. Tho starting point and 
the aim arc both clearly social. Societies, 
social groups, with their equipment, their tra¬ 
ditions, their purposes, always exist, nnd are, 
so to speak, in possession of the field. They 
aim at their own perpetuation; thev will nob 
knowingly permit the introduction of anything 
destructive of their own most cherished aims; 
and they will insist upon ideals of subject 
matter and method that seem indispensable to 
their own continuity of being. Wo must not, 
however, bo misled by the simplicity of the 
words, society and social group, into overiooil¬ 
ing the very great complexity and diversity of 
the facta to which these words refer. Any 
modern state (the United States, perhaps, to a 
greater extent than any other) ia a congeries 
of communities within communities t of social 
groups of differing religions, mom! traditions, 
cultural equipments, economic differences, 
etc. In a modern complex democracy tlm 
burden of finding n common denominator 
amid these differences falls upon the public 
school system more than upon any other one 
agency: a fact of great significance in con¬ 
nection with tho rapid development of a na¬ 
tionalized anti secularized education in the 
last century. It may bo doubted whether any 
scheme can be devised ns well calculated for 
getting the benefit of the diversity of factors and 
at the same time avoiding Llic attendant dan¬ 
gers of centrifugal divisions as ia the public, 
secular system of universal education. But in 
any case a glance below tho surface will show 
that at all times social const derations have been 
the controlling considerations ill educational 
systems, and this as regards not merely their 
institutional forms, but their subject matter 
and method of study as well. 

The biological factor comes into full view hb 
soon as we consider that the necessity of educa¬ 
tion ia due to the existence of immature beings 
who are to be directed in their growth. The con¬ 
servation of social values is to take place through 
individuals who arc bom helpless, but with 
certain structural capacities and with certain 
urgent ar impulsive tendencies which manifes 1 ! 
themselves in accordance with biological princi- 
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pics. In other words, education, from the side 
of the beings to be educated, is a matter of tak¬ 
ing an animal being whose activities arc primar¬ 
ily upon the biological plane and transforming 
them into functions that operate upon the social 
plane. Since the values to be transmitted have 
to bo perpetuated through the medium of those 
whose activities are naturally upon a different 
plnHc, the problem of effective and economical 
education is identified with Lhc problem of dis¬ 
covering the native, or biological, equipment 
which lends itself most easily and fruitfully to 
effecting the type of growth desired. Hence 
the constantly increasing attention in modern 
educational theory to the nature of infancy and 
its prolongation, to the biological study of in¬ 
stinct and impulse in the child, and to all the 
physiological problems of normal, retarded, and 
abnormal growth, Even details of brain anat¬ 
omy and of school hygiene get a profound 
meaning when looked at from Inis point of view. 

The psychological phase of education has to 
do with Lhe biological factors functioning under 
conditions Df social control for the realization 
of Social ends. In other words, only social 
psychology is of primary importance for educa¬ 
tion. However it may bo for other purposes, 
from the standpoint of the educator’s interest 
and problem, M mind," " consciousness PJ de¬ 
note the natural capacities of the individual 
aa these became available for social uses and 
urn saturated with social contents, Memory, 
for example, is a cerLain biological capacity of 
re ten liven ess, shaped with a view to creating 
socially available habits, Perception, from the 
educational point of view, is not a bare mental 
faculty face to face with a purely physical world; 
it is the capacities of eye, car, touch, etc,, 
trained to take account of the conditions that 
arc of social importance, and to do eo in uncord 
with the values socially attached to those ob¬ 
jects. The extreme individualism of much of 
modern pedagogy is itself a symptom or n cer¬ 
tain social fact back of it. Only because mod¬ 
ern society is democratic (that is, makes much 
or the notion of the freedom and relative 
equality of its members) arc initiative, independ¬ 
ence, freedom of action and thought, important 
as educational aims. Hence, at bottom, the 
psychological strain in modern educational 
theory and practice presupposes the context of 
a democratic society in which the individual is 
to live. The aim is not. to understand Individu¬ 
ality in the. abstract, but tn understand individ¬ 
uality with reference to farming and cultivating 
those traits af character by which the demo¬ 
cratic social medium seta store, 

II, So far wc lmva considered education 
from the standpoint of its place and function 
in societies that make use of it to secure 
the conservation and expansion of their own 
ideals, Wo may, of course, also regard the 
recess from the standpoint of the immature 
einga who at a given time arc being trans¬ 
formed into social members, to sustain the 


community type of life, So viewed, education 
may be defined as a process or tile continuous 
reconstruction of experience with the purpose 
of widening nncl deepening iLs social content, 
while, at the same tune, lhc individual gains 
control of the methods involved, (See Fonw 
and Content.) That ia to say, from the stand¬ 
point of the one educated, the beginning is at 
the biological end, not the social. Experience is 
crude, narrow, and largely sclf-ccntcred, Yet 
it has within itself capacities of assimilating and 
re-creating what ia most perfected, developed 
and generalized in culture, for otherwise the 
wonderful products of art, industry, and scicnco 
would never have emne into being ns in the past. 
Hence the educative process is ft constant pro¬ 
cess of making over the existing experience, 
so that the social values lying blindly and 
crudely within it ahull be clarified and enlarged. 
Yet the leverage of this transformation must be 
sought and found within experience iLsclT■ 
experience cannot be inado over from without, 
but oflly in the process of its own growth. 
There are dynamic, trimsiLive tendencies in the 
very nature of experience which tend to keep 
it growing and expanding, The educational 
-process provides sLimuli that appeal to these 
intrinsic tendencies. That this making over 
involves not only an increase in the socialized 
contents □[ experience but of self-control is evi¬ 
dent in the fact that the stimuli provided by the 
educator muat not work to develop dependence 
upon foreign supports. On the contrary, while 
it ia true that one can never dispense with 
stimuli to action and growth, yet a genuinely 
educative growth always puls it more in the 
power of the individual to search out the 
eonditiona needed for his own further growth, 
When he has attained this power, schooling 
ceases, In assimilating into his own experience 
socipl subject matter he must do it in such a 
way afl also to master the tools and technique 
of aocial progress. Sa Tar as this happens, a 
balance is preserved between the social and,the 
individual, or psychological, aspects of the 
education of the pupil. There are systems of 
education which succeed in saturating the 
pupils with social Subject and with loyalty to 
social aims, but that afford little power of per¬ 
sonal control in the res imping of experience. 
There are others that yield excellent gymnastic 
training of isolated individual powers, but that 
rumigli only a slight modicum of socially im¬ 
portant content. (See FoumaL Discipline.) 
But according to our definition, in order to be 
genuinely educative both results should bo 
fiimultftncaualy accomplished, 

Historically considered, it is not surprising 
to find that classic Greek definitions of edu¬ 
cation emphasize the social aim nnd the social 
character of the subject matter, with some 
tendency to subordinate the in dividual or 
psychological side, or at least, to taka indi¬ 
vidual capacity na a pretty definitely fixed 
thing; that the Hernias an ca definitions niter- 
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nate between emphatic assertions of indi¬ 
vidual claims and equally emphatic recog¬ 
nition of the claims of the new nationalities 
that were springing up amid the passing away 
□f feudalism; that tho typical eighteenth 
century is individualistic on one side and 
cosmopolitan on the other; while nineteenth- 
century conceptions at first perpetuated tho 
notion of 11 harmonious and complete develop¬ 
ment of all the powers of tho individual/ 1 
and then reacted to sneial definitions con¬ 
ceived sometimes in a nationalistic spirit 
(patriotic citizenship), sometimes in terms qf 
industrially efficient service, and sometimes in 
a somewhat broad and vague philanthropic 
spirit. At the present time, " social effi¬ 
ciency 11 is probably tho favored phrase, Social 
efficiency may, however, be taken in a narrow 
and external way, or in a broader and more 
liberal sense. In the former, social efficiency 
is supposed to he measured on the basis of 
definite output of overt acta and external 
products, with little attention to their re¬ 
action into the individuals' appreciation of tho 
meaning of these acts and commodities. To 
be doing something is set over against the 
enrichment of consciousness at the expense 
of the latter, In the truer and more generous 
sense, social efficiency means also increase of 
ability to share in the appreciation and en¬ 
joyment of all values of social intercourse, 
and thus necessarily includes the enriching of 
conscious experience, 

From whichever side education ba defined, 
whether from that of the community carrying 
it on or that of the individuals educated, it will 
be found to involve three factors, which may 
be distinguished but not separated. These are 
(a) the specific institutions which are differ¬ 
entiated for the special work of education; 
(ft) the subject matter (see Course op Study). 
and (c) the typical methods of discipline and 
instruction employed to realize the ends in 
view. J. D. 

See Adjustment; Character; Experience; 
Formal Discipline; Form and Content; 
Liberal Education; Moral Education; Phi¬ 
losophy of Education, etc. 
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EDUCATION, ACADEMIC STUDY OF. — 

In this article consideration is given only to 
the organized work in higher institutions of 
learning, The practical or professional consid¬ 
eration of tho study of education is treated 
under the caption Teachers, Training of. * 
Some attention is also given to the same 
aspect of the subject in the various articles on 
the national systems, especially that of Ger¬ 
many, under the subtitle Training or Teachers. 
The scope and method of the scientific study 
of education is more fully considered in the 
articles on Experimental Pedaqqqy; Experi¬ 
mental Schools; and Research in Educa¬ 
tion. The content aa well as the development 
of the special phases of the study of education 
is given under tho titles. History of Educa- * 
tion;Piiilosopiiy of Education; Psychology, 
Educational, etc. 

Eroland. --The opportunities for the study 
of education in England are of comparatively 
recent origin. In the field of secondary edu¬ 
cation tradition, a narrow curriculum, reliance 
on experience rather than trnining, tho confi¬ 
dence placed in the teaching ability of the 
scholar aa auch,\verD some of the factora which 
militated against professional studies; while in 
elementary school work the apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem prevailed until a few years ago. In 1826 
there appeared a Plan for currying into effect 
the. Objects of the Society for Promoting the Science 
of Education, by Mr, Davenport, but little more 
was heard or the project. From 1837 to 1930 
existed the Central Society, which aimed at 
11 ascertaining the objects of education and 
determining the means of attaining them , , . 
und to give the theory of education a more 
scientific character than it has yet assumed.” 
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In 1848 a scries of public lectures on education that yctiT of the Maria Grey Training College 
was organized to propound the views of tho in London, for women; in 1870 the Teachers' 
Congregational Board of Education, which Training Syndicate waa appointed at Cam- 
favored voluntary effort in education aa op- bridge to organize courses in the theory and 
posed to government intervention (see Croshy practice of education, and in the Bamc year 
Ilall Lectures on Education, London, 1848). H. II. Quick was appointed to deliver a scries 
Probably the earliest attempt to promote the of lectures on education at that university, 
study of education among teachers was made In 1SS3 a teachers 1 diploma examination was 
by the College of Preceptors, established in instituted by the University of London. In 
1 BIG and empowered by its charter to ff institute 1800 the establishment oT day training col- 
lcctureships on any subject connected with the leges in connection with the universities paved 
Theory and Practice of Education." In 1801 the way to some extent for the recognition of 
began the series of monthly mootings in Lou- education as a university study. The oppor- 
don, at which prominent scliolars mid teachers trinities for professional study wore rapidly in- 
delivered lectures on cducationnl topics, but creased after 18D4, when thospccial preparation 
unfortunately the audiences only numbered of secondary teachers was recommended by the 
from two ta sixteen members. Tho first ex- Bryce Commission, and became the logical out- 
amination in the theory and practice of edu- come af the proposals for a teachers' register 
* cation was held in 18G7, and twenty-four clinch- and tho Education Act of 1002, which placed 
dates passed. In 1873 the College established secondary education under the control or the 
a professorship of tho scionco and nrb of educa- central board. Courses in education both Tor * 
tion, the first of its kind in England, followed elementary and secondary teachers are now 
in 1670 by the establishment of the Bell Pro- found in most of the universities under the 
fessorshipa of Education at the Universities of charge of a professor of education, Thera 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews. Regular courses seems some indecision at present ns to the 
of lectures have been fpven since that time, faculty under which such courses should be 
and a special course is given in January at Lhe placed, since both science and art students may 
winter meeting of the College. In 1S06-18DB take education toward their degrees. In the 
. il training department for secondary teachers universities of Manchester*, Liverpool, and 
was conducted. In his Report to the Schools Sheffield, for example, the ins true tors in edu- 
Inquiry Commission on Schools in the West cation belong to both the facilities of arts and 
Riding of Yorkshire (1808), Fitch strongly science; in the Scottish universities education 
recommended the establishment of a professor- is part of the faculty of philosophy. In no 
fillip or pedagogy in one of the universities, and ease, however, is them a separate faculty of 
of degrees in education. The He ad masters' education, nor is there any provision Tor degrees »> 
Conference in IS72 and subsequently also urged in education or pedagogy. A chair in this 
the universities to remedy the defect and pro- subject does not exist as yet at Oxford, where a 
vide for the study of education, Considerable reader is at the head of the work, or nt Cain- 
pioneer work for tho promotion af the study of bridge, where there is a lecturer. StudenLa 
education was done by C. II. Lake, Joseph who prepare lor teaching in secondary schools 
Payne, Thomas Hall, Robert II. Quick, Joshua take the study of education aa postgraduate 
Fitch, and others. The Education Society, or courses, A low summer courses in education 
the Society for the Development of the Science of arc offered, those at St. Andrews University 
-- Education, waa founded in 1875 with an am- and Oxford being the most prominent. The 
bitiaus program, which, since it may well be requirements for diplomas and certificates in » 
adopted at the present period, is here given in education, which will give the best, indication 
lull: lo collect and classify educational facts; to of the scope of educational study, include some 
discuss educational problems on a definite plan, or all of the following subjects: history of cdu- 
aud to arrange and record facts; to give lessons cation; psychology, logic, and ethics; obser- 
and discuss the principles involved; to ex- vation of children, and child study; school 
amine and report on educational machinery; hygiene; principles of education; principles of 
to get acquainted with educational ulcna teaching; school organization, discipline, and 
abroad; to examine and criticize the labors of management; method. As a general rule most 
eminent educationists; to examine the lives of of the courses here given arc accessible to stu- 
eminent men; to consider tiic educational in- dents in day training colleges giving prepara- 
Alienees (consciuus or unconscious) affecting lion for elementary schools, 
their careers and to investigate the educational The following courses may bo taken as rpp- 
forccs at work; to publish proceedings. Papers resentative: — 

were read and lessons wore given and criticized, Manchester University .— 77ie Mental and 
but the influence of the Society among the Physical Life of School Children, — Tho 
rank mid file oT teachers was not great. In courso will consist (a) of lectures offering an 
1887 the Society was merged with the Teachers' elementary introduction to {jeiiotic psychology. 
Guild, From 1878 there has been a gradual combined with (6) observation of Gniidren and 
increase in the number of training colleges Tar other practical exercises in schools. In the 
teachers, beginning with the establishment in Lent term, School Hygiene (five or a\xlectures). 
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Scientific Principles of Teaching. — (1) The work already done elsewhere. The question of 
curriculum, especially with reference to the educational rcsearoh formed the subject of a 
elementary school. (2) General principles of report in Section L of the British Association at 
method, including the study Df lesson notes, its 1910 meeting, in which the committee not 

(3) Special method in the pursuit of individual only pointed out the need of funds for the 

branches of the curriculum. Systematic Review furtherance of educational research, but re- 
of the Principles of Education, including a study ferred to the progress made by other countries 

nf the corporate life afechaols and of school man- as compared with England. The Training 

agement. Michaelmas term. Selections from the College Record has recently begun lo devote 
History aT Education, Lent term, The Observa- space to experimental pedagogy and is now 
lion of Children and School Hygiene; clcmonstra- published as the Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
tions, practical work, and lectures. The Pursuits ogy and Training College Record, 
of Ike Infant School. Observation, lectures, and In addition to the means for study already 
demonstrations. Selections from the History of referred to, the work of associations, such as 
Education, bearing especially oh the teaching of the Child Study Association, should bo men- 
young children, Lectures, with demonstrations, tioneri. Several gaotl pedagogical libraries arc 
on the organization and management of sec- accessible to students in London at the Board 
ondary schools, on periods in the History of of Education, at Lho Teachers' Guild, and at 
Education, and on educational statistics, the College of Preceptors. 

Sheffield Univehsitv. — I. History of Edit- Scotland. — Professor James PiUaiis, Pro- 
calion; (a) the educational rarormera of tho fessar of Huipiuiity in the University of Etlin- 

ciglitoenfch century, with special study of burgh, and author of Lectures oil the Proper 

Rousseau’s Emile ; ( b) English education dur- Objects and Methods of Education, had urged 

ing the nineteenth century. II. Theory of the establishment- of chairs in education in at 
Education: (a) the meaning of education; (fj) least two of the Scottish universities in 1S2S, 
the aim of education as determined by the and was so encouraged at the reception of the 
consideration of (1) personality, (2) society; proposal as to repeat it in 193-1 and suggest 
(c) the process of education as determined by chairs in each of the four universities. At Us 
(l) mental development, (2) the need of equip- preliminary meeting in 1047, the Educationnl 

mont for practical life, (3) the value of the Institute of Scotland, a body composed of 

subjects taught, (4) the organization of schools members interested in education, recommended 
and classes. Ill, The Practice of Education: a wider dissemination of the theory and prnc- 

(n) the general principles underlying method tice of education, and like tho similar body in 

in teaching; (b) the methods of teaching par- England, the College of Preceptors, arranged 

ticular subjects, with special reference to those for a course of lectures in Edinburgh in 1S47- 

which students arc going to teach; (c) organi- 184EL In 1051 the Institute produced a 

zation; (d) school hygiene. scheme for lectures in the theory and practice 

Advanced study of education in England is of education, hut was without funds to put it 

only in its initial stages. Up to tile recent into operation, but the organization constantly 

years Germany wna still tho Mecca of tho pressed for the establishment of professorships 

educationalist, but there are signs of a grow- in education, and sent a memorial to the uni- 

ing activity at home, particularly along the varsity com mission era in 185D, The appear- 

lines of relating Lhc results of experimental ance of a strong article on Lhc subject in 1SG2 

psychology with education. Bub unfortunately in the Museum encouraged Professor Pill ana 

a good ileal of the work in this field is done once more to put forward his scheme and to 

privately, in the sense that no university funds that end he interviewed Mr. Lowe, vicc-presi- 

are placed at the disposal oT tlio students. In dent of the Education Department, or the sub- 

London the University College oilers facilities jeet, only to be told Lhat there was " no science 

for research along psychological lines. Tho of education.” From 1S73 onward the matter 

department or education in the University of was taken up in the press, e.g. Fortnightly Re- 

SheffieUl is provided with a small psychological view. The Schoolmaster , tfcolsrtiau, Couranf, 

laboratory, which is maintained by tho univcr- Daily Review, Glasgow Herald, In 1S7G the 

sity authorities. At Edinburgh University, Bell Chairs of Education were established in 

students in training nuiab take a Lcrin's work the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 

in the psychological laboratory, nnd Lhc new hut for a long time the academic recognition of 

training college is to contain a laboratory, the subject was slight, Lectureships in cilu- 

The Teachers' Guild has formed a research cation wera established much later at Aberdeen 

cnminitLee which receives and discusses nb- (1B03), and at Glasgow (1S94), Nn degree is con- 

slracts from psychological journals and assists ferred in education, but the subject is acccpLed 

i'.i the prosecuting of research in the schools, as a qualifying subject for tile M.A. degree. 

Hut a good deni of the work of this type which France, — The first public course of educa¬ 
te gradually finding its way into most mover- tion in a university faculty was established at 

aities is individual and unorganized, and there the Sorbonne in 1803 for M. II. Marion (g.i\) p 

is some danger of duplicating not only English a "lay F6nelon, ,J whose views have profoundly 

experiments, but a considerable amount of the changed the educational traditions of Franco. 
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He occupied the elmir until hia death in 1800. 
He directed practical conferences at which the 
students discussed the best methods of educa¬ 
tion. (sea Rewue Internationale de V Ensoigtie- 
mml t 1883 and 180Q), This first organization 
served as the prototype for present practice. 
In 1984 educational conferences were organized 
at Lyons by M. R, Tliiimm, now Rector of the 
University of Bordeaux. Some irregular at¬ 
tempts to introduce the study of education 
wera also made nt Bordeaux by M. Espinos in 
1882. At Toulouse M. Compnyr6 lectured 
in lB75 on the history of education and on 
child psyoliology in 1979. 

At present regular conferences or a course 
in education exist in all the universities, in 
which students prepare for one of the agrOga- 
liom in secondary education, (See France, 
Education in.) Since 1000 all candidates for 
different abrogations must study pedagogy at 
the same time as they are pursuing the courses 
for their agnation, In the first year they 
take a theoretical course, given nt Paris by M. 
Dilrklicim, at Lyons by M. Chnbotj at Bor¬ 
deaux by M. Richard, at Montpellier by M. 
Foucault, nt Grenoble by M. Dumusuil, etc. 
Such courses deal generally with the history 
ami theory of secondary education, the psy¬ 
chology of the pupils, the evolution of the iiH 
tellcotual faculties of the child, the rights of 
ohiklren, social pedagogy, etc, These theo¬ 
retical courses arc nearly everywhere ficcom- 
pniucd by other conferences conducted by 
specialists on school hygiene, training of tho 
memory ar attention, etc., defeats of vision or 
hearing among pupils. The first part of tho 
pedagogical course is intended to give general 
principles. In the succeeding year tho candi¬ 
dates lor tho agrtgtilinn attend courses on special 
methods, and, before entering on their prepara¬ 
tory stage at a lycdo, must attend a series of 
conferences on the best methods of instruction 
in the subject in which they expect to attain 
their agrigalhn. At Baris the rector, M. Liard, 
who was the first tD organize this course, holds 
tho opening conference in person, while the 
rest arc given by tile most qualifieii yrofesgors, 
e.g, M. Croiset in letters, M. Lavisae in history, 
etc. Tlioy deal with the teaching of literature, 
grammar, philosophy, history, geography, mod¬ 
ern languages, mathematics, natural and physi¬ 
cal sciences. These courses and conferences 
are at times attended not only by the candi¬ 
dates for tho agr&nation, but, as nt Lyons, 
Grenoble, Montpellier, etc,, by professors, 
teachers, and mistresses in the boys J and girls' 
lyc6es, whenever possible, A diploma is given 
at Lyons to those, students who produce an 
interesting and original work on the subject 
matter ol the courses. (See Fuance, Educa¬ 
tion in; TfiACHEiis, Training of.) J. P. 

Germany. —The first attempt ta give a pro¬ 
fessional education to teachers of tho higher 
schools is due to J. M. Cleaner (o.u.), who 
founded (1734) a tferuinanwn Philalogicwn at 


the University of Gtittingen, in which candi¬ 
dates of theology were prepared for their work 
as school teachers. Tlieir pedagogical study 
was based on Cleaner's Instilulianea rci scholas¬ 
tics, an exposition of tha nrinciplea of Rivtko. 
Comenius, and Locke, and was supplemented 
by practice lessons in the Gfifctingcn schools. 

A considerable impetus was given to tho study 
of education in several of the Prussian univer¬ 
sities through the efforts of Zodlitz (j.y.), the 
minister of Eradorick II, Ho, being an admirer 
of Basedow and hia Philanthropinum in Dessau, 
□ailed tho philnnthrapinisb, E. C, Trapp {q. u.), 
to the University of Halle as professor of peda¬ 
gogy and director of the pedagogical seminary 
(1770), Trapp's work in Hallo was a failure, 
and ho was succeeded (1782) by Fr. A. Wolf, 
under whom pedagogy was soon entirely sup¬ 
planted by philology. 

At the University of ICtinigsborg. Zertlifcz 
arranged to have the professors of the philo¬ 
sophical faculty taka turns in lecturing on 
pedagogy (1774). In this way Kant (g.u.) gave 
four courses on pedagogy the first time in I77G, 
taking as a basis Basedow's Mclhod-hook, for 
which he Inter on substituted Bock's Lchrbach 
der Erzichung&bunsl (ICtinigsberg, 1780). 

In a few other universities lectures on peda¬ 
gogy were delivered and pedagogical aomi- 
nan eg founded, as in HolmstcdjIIeiclclherg.iuul 
Kiel. The pedagogical Seminar nt Heidelberg 
was conducted byF. II. C. SclnviRfi, the historian 
of Education. Ilia announcement published in 
1807 (itinrichtung des Paedagogi&chcii iScmuinriiim 
auj der Univcrsitdl zu Heidelberg) sets forth a very 
modern course for tho two years, including peda¬ 
gogy, didactica, catcchisntion and meLhod for 
schools and other educational institutions, and 
history of educational institutions and litera¬ 
ture. Tho students wrote essays on assigned 
topics, gave accounts of their own experiences 
and observations at school yisifca, and acquired 
same pmaLical experience, The real introduc¬ 
tion of pedagogy as a university study is due 
to tho activity of Hcrbai‘t(g.u.), ICant'a succes¬ 
sor iu ICtinigsberg. The pedagogical seminary, 
which lie established in 1810 and directed until 
he left Kdnigaberg in 1833, became the model of 
other important institutions of this kind. In 
1843-1845 Gustav Tlmnlow, a diaciple of Hegel, 
conducted a pedagogical seminar and lectured on 
the philosophy of education at the University of 
Kiel. (See bis Nothiccmligbcii und Bcihwiung ernes 
ptldagayischcn Seminars an/ UniversitfUen; and 
Erhmmg der Ptidugogib zur'philosojihiscken Wis- 
scnschajl oder Einhiivng in die Philosophie der 
Pddagogik, Berlin, IB40.) Drzoakn, one of Her¬ 
baria pupils, carried the idea of a pedagogi¬ 
cal seminary to Jena, where, after hia early 
death, it was pub into execution by IC. V. Stoy 
(g./j,), and afterwards (from 18S5 on) by William 
Rein, who still holds the professorship of peda¬ 
gogy and directs the pedagogical seminary and 
the practice school connected with it. In like 
manner, another follower of Herbnrt, T. Ziiler 
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(g.u.)i worked in Leipzig, where (in 1S62) he 
estal:>lished a pedagogical seminary which he 
directed unfciJ hi? death (1SS2). The work of 
StrLimpcll in Leipzig is confined to theoretical 
pcclngogy, while that of other profeaaors, such 
ns Hofman in the same university, of Ziegler in 
Straasburg, Uhlig in Heidelberg Schiller in 
Giessen, extends also to observation and prac¬ 
tice teaching, 

On the whole it may be said that'the great 
interest in the study of education, and the care 
for the professional training of the teachers of 
the higher schools, which was very prominent 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
later on in the universities gava place to a cer¬ 
tain contempt of pedagogy, It Was assumed 
that, if the teacher wag a thoroughly trained 
scholar in his specialty, be it philology or scicnco 
or mathematics, the ability of imparting his 
knowledge to young minds would follow of 
itself. More recently, however, the import¬ 
ance of a theoretical and practical training in 
tha science and art of education is becoming 
more mid more recognized. 

As organized ah present, the academic study 
of education is incorporated for the most part 
into the work of the Seminarjahr n which is re¬ 
quired of all prospective teachers in secondary 
schools, and is organized under the direction of 
selected secondary school directors, And in 
addition to kills tho traditional seminar work 
of the university for the year preceding the 
Seminarjahr has been directed largely to the 
academic training of these prospective teachers. 
The work in direct connection with the univer¬ 
sities is largely theoretic and has been becoming 
gradually of lcsg and less importance, while an 
the other hand the term ♦Seminar is being applied 
now almost wholly to this practical work of the 
jiSeiuinarja/ir under the control of the directors 
of important secondary schools, At the present 
time there are about seventy such designated 
schools in Prussia, each being responsible for 
eight or ten students per year. Tho work of 
these seminars, which is bused upon a thorough 
mastery of the appropriate subject matter, con¬ 
sists in a study of the theory and practice of 
education in relation to the higher schools under 
tho supervision of the school directors, together 
with practical observation in one of tho higher 
schools, to which they arc assigned in groups 
of eight ar ten. Here twice a week discussions 
occur upon all sorts of theoretical and practical 
questions which arise out of the work of the 
school, Such discussions necessitate investi¬ 
gation and study of the kind which formerly 
in Germany and elsewhere now would visually 
be organized into university courses of instruc¬ 
tion, This work is fully described in the 
nrticlc Germany, Education in, in the section 
on Training oT Teachers, (See also Teachers, 
TnAlNINQ OF.) 

For this reason the formal study of educa¬ 
tion in_ the universities as an independent 
academic subject has little place. There is 


only one special professorship in education, nt 
the present time, and only recently the Ba¬ 
varian authorities refused to sanction tha estab¬ 
lishment of special chairs in edit nation. How¬ 
ever, same coursea on the subject arc usually 
offered in most universities. Ample provisions 
arc made far the study of psychology, pure and 
experimental, of philosophy, logic, and ethics. 
Such courses in pedagogy and history of edu¬ 
cation as are found are given by the professors 
or docents in the faculty of philosophy. Tho 
fullest coursea in these subjects arc found at 
Leipzig, where the preparation is given for 
teachers in the higher schools of Saxony. 
These include history of education, modern 
educational problems, introduction to theory 
and principles of education with practical work, 
physical education, and method. Only one 
university, Jena, lias a recognized practice 
school, At Leipzig use ia made a[ the local 
higher schools for practical work and observa¬ 
tion. Gdttingen and Kiel also announce peda¬ 
gogical seminars, but for the present they arc 
in abeyance. But tho faailitics at the univer¬ 
sities arc inadequate, for the reason that tho 
professional preparation of teachers is not paTt 
of the work of fclingo institutions. Advanced 
fltmly of education is stimulated in lower 
schools, at any rate, by the necessity of meet¬ 
ing the standards of promotional examina¬ 
tions, For the special training of normal school 
teachers and some administrative officials a 
special course (mssensckaftlicha FaTlhildungs- 
knrse) has been established in Berlin, including 
educational subjects, Much professional ac¬ 
tivity is shown by teacliGrfl’ associations and 
in individual study and experimentation. At 
Leipzig the Tcachcrs J Association established an 
important institute for experimental pedagogy 
find psychology {Institut fllr experimetitcllc 
Pddagogik und Psychologic), and in Munich a 
plan for a similar institute (; padagogi&ch-psy- 
cholooische. Indilul) was drawn up in March, 
1DJ.O, School museums and gootl educational 
libraries, especially in Berlin and Leipzig, after 
oxccllcnfc opportunities far research, 

In the following table n list is given of the 
courses announced in the German universities 
for tho winter semester 1010—1011. Only those 
coursea which arc specifically educational are 
mentioned, without any reference to courses in 
ethics, philosophy, and pure psychology, which 
are found in all tho universities. 


Eiktoational Cookses in German Universities 
W inter Semester 1D1D-1011 

(Figures ia brackets denote number of hours per week) 
Berlin. 

Diseases of School Children. (1) 

Teaching or Modern Lnngungca, (2) 

Principles of Secondary Education. (1) 
Experimental rednEoey, (2) 

Experiments in the Psyuliolofllcul InatiLnLc. (3) 
Confnrcnco on llecDnl Hesearch (n Experimental Fsy- 
nhnlnEzv. ( 2 ) 
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[he Lllcory ruul moLlind gf cilucaliqn, (2) 


Jlonn. 

II or Imr t, fi cm 111 iir, (2) 

Exjicrimeiiltil FayaholnEV Practice. 

PctluHOgy. (2) 

Ercslnu. 

Psychology ol Adoleflccnco. (2) 

Erlangen. 

Tlouftseiiu'a Philosophy and Pedagogy. (1) 

Topics from the History of Erlupnlfim, (2) 

Frellntrg-i .-13. 

E d u rn Li onnl Pay alia I o gy, (2) 

School HygioiiQ. (1) 

QioSBGII. 

I'ayclioln^icftl Statistics, 

Introduction Ld ExpCrltnenliftl PccJagDKy. (l) 
Educational Psychology, (2) 

JlisLory of cullura and education einca tho Ronnls- 
aance. (2) 

Outlines oT Lite 
GiHtingon. 

Experimental Psychology. 

Greirswflld. 

llisLary of Psychology. (1) 

Hullc, 

Educational conferences, 

HiaLory of tho Prussian School System, 

Heidelberg. 

HiaLory of Education and Educational Theory, (2) 
Jonn. 

Survey of the History of Modern Education. (1) 
General principles. (4) 

Seminar nnd practice-teaching, (5) 

KBrkiftsliBra, 

History or Education. (4) 

Introduction Lo Cliild Psychology and Experimental 
Pedagogy. (Dully) 

Leipzig, 

History oT Education. (4) 

Modern Educational Problems. 

Eilucntlonal Psychology Seminar, (fi) 

Introduction to Theory and Principles □! Educa¬ 
tion. (2) 

Seminar with FracLice-Tnaehlng in Mathematics, 
Scleutn. French, nnd English. (4) 

History of Education. (3) 

Theory and Principles of Physical Education. 
Marburg. 

Gcnarul Principles, (3) 

PracUijuiTi in Education. (2-] 

Introduction la Experimental Psychology. 

Munich. 

Introduction Lo Experimental Psychology, 

His Lory of Education, (2) 

Mtinslor. 

The Mutual IlelaLiong nT Pliilnpanhy and Education 
in the Laat CcuLury. (2) 

Till ling oil. 

-- ' (3) 

(D 


( 2 ) 

(4) 


Theory o[ Education. 
Practice of Ed uenfcion. 
WUrzburg. 

I 1 rue Li cum on Horbart. 


0). 


PrnctiCUin in Ex peri in on Lai Pedagogy. (2) 

Sec Gehmany, Education in; Teachers, 
Training of. 


United States, —'Although the opportunities 
nutl facilities Cor the scientific study of educa¬ 
tion arc Tar better and more complete ill tin a 
country than in Europe, their history does not 
go further back tlmn a quarter af a century. 
Indeed, it may be said that a proper conception 
of what the ytudy of education should stand 
Tor has only been farmed within the last few 
years, Rcniiirktible prevision was, however, 
shown by tho Faculty oF Amherst College as 
early ns 1S2G. Their report presented on 
Aug. 21, 1320, fco tho board of trustees, hi 
which they recommended the introduction of a 
system of electives, contained these significant 


proposals: "Dub whatever may be thou glib of 
these suggestions, there is one new department 
of great practical importance which it appears 
to U3 should be annexed to the collage, as soon 
afl the funds will anyhow permit — we mean 
the Science of education. When it ia con¬ 
sidered how this lies at the very foundation 'of 
all improvement . , , it is truly wonderful to 
us that ao little attention has been bestowed 
upon the science of mental culture, and that 
there is not . . . and never him been, a single 
professor of education on this aide of tlio 
Atlantic.” A now system of "equivalents” 
was introduced in 1827, but the scicuco of edu¬ 
cation formed no part of them, 

Important work was done for n period ex¬ 
tending over nearly twenty years (1823) by 
Rev, Samuel R, Hall tho founder or the first 
normal school in the United States, at Concord, 
Vt, (1723-1880). In 1830 he removed to An¬ 
dover, and there opened a teachers 1 seminary 
to educate teachers and others, "While only 
tho common branches of school education were 
given, there was a special course in Lite art of 
teaching; in 1935 there was a professor in 
natural science and the art of teaching, and 
the course of study wag announced to be more 
professional. In 1937 Ilall moved to Plym¬ 
outh, N.H.j where he also opened a teachers' 
Seminary and lumself gave fifty lectures qn the 
nrt of teaching each year. When he moved lo 
CraRsbury, Vt., in 1A40, lie added a teachers' 
department, which he conducted up to 1B4G. 
Hall was the author of the Instructors' Manual 
and Lectures on Schoolkcvping (Boston, 132D), 
which, according to the Annals of Education 
stood alone ns a book on principles of education 
amidst the ever increasing number of school 
textbooks, In 1B31 a professorship of education 
was established at Washington College in western 
Pennsylvania, according to a record in tile Annals 
of Education, Feb. 1831, p. B2. In 1B3S weekly 
lectures were given before the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, among oLherfj, by Horace 
Mann, James G, Garter, and Rev. Charles 
Brooks. But generally the demand of this 
period, which maybe followed in the volumes 
of the Annals t 0 f Education, was for the provi¬ 
sion of professional training of common school 
teachers rather than for higher study of educa¬ 
tion, (For further details see Teachers, Train¬ 
ing] of,) In most cases the colleges and univer¬ 
sities were compelled by the demand of their 
students and the insistence of those who recog¬ 
nized tho ineflicloiiGy of secondary school tonch- 
ers to provide .some menus of acquiring a slight 
professional training before their entrnneo inLo 
the secondary schools. It was obvious thnt a 
large number of college graduates had devoted 
themselves to the teaching profession, and that 
the number of these would necessarily increase 
with the multiplication of high schools. The 
slow progress made at the beginning was duo, as 
in England, to a feeling that education did not 
offer a Geld of study, that experience woa the 
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boat type of professional training that, if such 
work luid to be done, the normal school, and 
not fcho college or the university, was the place 
for it. But in spite or contempt and ridicule, 
lack of encouragement and inadequate equip¬ 
ment, education, at first assigned a subordinate 
position in a faculty of philosophy, was gradu¬ 
ally provided with a professor became estab¬ 
lished in a department and later in a college 
with separate buildings, faculty, and adminis¬ 
tration. 

With the opening of New York University 
(then called University of the City of New 
York) in 1832 there was established a chair of 
the philosophy of education for lf educating 
teachers of common schools. Jl Thomas H. 
Gallaudot (</.u.) filled the post during the col¬ 
legiate years 1832 to 1834. This was prob¬ 
ably the first effort made in the United States 
for the special preparation of teachers of com¬ 
mon schools, and certainly the first of such 
work in college. In hia Seventh Annual Report 
(1842-1B43) Horace Mann urged the necessity 
of the proper preparation of teachers. " Why,” 
he asked, ,f should we require a lawyer or phy¬ 
sician to study hia profession, and let the 
teacher ... go unacquainted with his busi¬ 
ness? JJ When called Lo the presidency of 
Antioch College in 1853, he introduced a course 
in education. In 1350 the recommendations 
of President Wnyland (g.iO of Brown Univer¬ 
sity fur a course of instruction in the science of 
teaching was accepted, and S. S. Greene of 
Boston Locarno the first professor of didactics 
at this university; bub the chair was abolished 
in 1054 owing to lack of funds. The students 
who desired the subjects connected with it 
were advised to go to the Uhotlc Island Normal 
School at Providence. An abortive attempt 
was made to introduce the study of education 
in Missouri University in 1577. At tho State 
University of Iowa a chair of Mental Phi¬ 
losophy, Moral Philosophy and Didactics wns 
established in 1573,^ when the provision of 
instruction in education had been advocated 
lor thirteen years (from 18511), Sporadic at¬ 
tempts to provide facilities for college courses 
in education were mndc throughout this 
period. Thus B. A. Hinsdale lectured on 
Leaching at Hiram College each fall term 
Tram 1870 to 1SB2, continuing a custom intro¬ 
duced in President Garfield’s time in 185(1. 
At Michigan University the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. John M, Gregory, vol¬ 
untarily offered hia services in 1SG0 to give 
courses in Lhe principles and philosophy of edu¬ 
cation organisation, management] imd instruc¬ 
tion oJ schools. He gavo two lectures a week, 
which were attended not only by the college 
seniors, but also by members of the law nncl 
medical schools. But in 187D a ohair devoted 
to the professional training of teachers wns 
established at this university by President 
James B. Angull, who had been at Brown 
University under President Wayland, W. H. 


Pay no was tho first professor of the Science 
and Art of Teaching, At Columbia University 
President F. A. P, Barnard strongly advocated 
the professional education of teachers in the 
annual reports of 1851 and 1852, and it seems 
highly probable from his corrospondenco with 
Henry Barnard that an unsuccessful attempt 
was made at this time to secure Lhe services oT 
Professor S. S. Laurie of Edinburgh, This pro¬ 
posal led to the establishment at this university 
of a course in philosophy of education, which was 
later to he merged in Teachers College. Since 
that period chairs, schools, departments, and 
colleges devoted to the study of education have 
been established in most of tho larger colleges 
and universities, and few af the smaller colleges 
have failed to provide some courses in edu¬ 
cation, however inadequate these may be. 

Within the last ten years there 1ms been a 
rapid increase in the provision of chairs of educa¬ 
tion and in the establishment of schools and 
departments of education or in the separation 
of these out of other departments. Thus in 
1001 tho University of West Virginia founded a 
department of education; in 1D02 Missouri Uni¬ 
versity obtained a teachers' college; in 1905 the 
University of Virginia established a school of 
education; similar establishments lollowcd in 
other institutions. At presenL many, if nob most, 
□f the institutions bearing Ilia titlo of college 
ivc courses in education, in many eases no 
otter than, and in some eases inferior to \mli 
in normal schools. But in the better institutions 
the education departments not only meet tho 
demand for trained teachers in high schools, 
but provide opportunities far research based 
nn scientific methods. Further, a new aim is 
beginning to make itself felt, and its realization 
in many instances is n rcmnrkablo testimony 
to tile progress of a subject which so rcccnLly 
was pushed inLo Lhe background almost uni¬ 
versally, The study oT education is no longer 
confined to tho professional needs of the teacher, 
hut is thrown open for its cultural value anti 
importance in civic life of the futUro citizen ill 
nil walks and professions of life. While in tho 
early stages of iLs development education was 
given no academic credit, ifc ia now everywhere 
recognized aa a proper study in the junior and 
senior years. The historical sketch given 
above illustrates how education 1ms gradually 
become independent of other departments. 
This not only rnlda new dignity to tlm subject, 
but permits it to develop along lines appro¬ 
priate to it. With this goes the question of 
organization. As was indicated in the his¬ 
torical sketch, the study or education began ns 
mi appanage of one of the older chairs, and it 
has gradually developed to such dimensions 
that a separate organization was found neces¬ 
sary for it, In many instances, especially in 
the smaller colleges, the courses in education 
continue to be given in the department of 
liberal arts and sciences; at Michigan Univer¬ 
sity education forma part of the department of 
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litonvluro, science, and nrta. While it is trim 
that some parts in thn study of education touch 
the ncadomia departments very closely, tllo 
general feeling is that this BUbject Bhauul cjg 
organized in separate departments in colleges 
and in separate ecliooLs or colleges in the uni¬ 
versities, while Jiboral arrangements nan easily 
bo mado for intimate relations between related 
branches. 

Considerable advance lias been jnndo on the 
period when tho study of education] under tho 
title of diclaetica or pedagogy, could bo dis¬ 
pensed in onflcrtivo boohs, like David P. Page a 
Theory ntizf Practice of Teaching (New York, 
1S47), or Alonzo Potter find George D. Emer¬ 
son's The School and the Schoolmder (Now 
York, 1842), which covered the .principles af 
education, method, hygiene, adminifltTfttion,niid 
school management within the limits of four or 
live hundred pages. Tlicao two books for a 
long time held the field, the first being repub¬ 
lished in 1885 by W. H. Favnc, As in most 
fields af study, no universal plan or ayatem 
prevails in America in tho study of education. 
All manner of courses are found, between in¬ 
stitutions like Tcaehors College, Columbia 
University, and the School of Education, 
Chicago University, oil tho one hand, and Llic 
small college an Lhe other. History of educa¬ 
tion, psychology, principles, and methods of 
education are oftered in nearly al^institutions. 
Ifc has romained for fcha larger institutions with 
greater wealth and better cnuipnionfc to cJiT- 
ferenLiate, aa that tlioy arc ablo to offer prepa¬ 
ration for cl cm out ary and secondary tcachcra, 
supervisors, superintendents, eolLego teachers, 
and special subject tcaehors, as well as ta supply 
tile needs of the student wlio wishes to undcr- 
tnko important research work in education, and 
to tho extent of establishing traveling scholar¬ 
ships Tot the study of comparative systems of 
education. The following instances aro cited 
merely by way of example to illustrato both 
institutions which arc recognized as tho most 
important and those which may be said to 
odor average facilities. In each case only those 
courses which deal purely with so mo aspect of 
educational sbudy are mentioned, the corre¬ 
lated courses in other departments being 
omitted, 

■Tenc/ifirs College, Columbia University, — History nnd 
principles of Education: history cf education in modem 
Limes; llio educational theories or Hcrbnrl nnd Frnobel j 
Bocinl and philosophical foundations of Greek nnd 
■ Iloinnn education; history of education (grniUinLo 
cDurao); history of education In tho United Alales; 
history of education in England; tho historical founda¬ 
tions of modern education, 

Philosophy of Education: loijla na applied to leaching; 
saoial lilo and school curriculum! lundixmenlitl prin¬ 
ciples af education; educational sociology ; philosophy 
□I education (amdunlo) ; llio piddle school and tlniuac- 
rncy; hr&turia relations af philosophy aiiil educationj 
philosophy nnd sociology cf education. 

School Administration: rainparalb'G education; 
organization and administration of school systems; 
comparative education (advanced course); administra¬ 
tion of publia education in the United SIhLm: current 
problems In elementary education. 


General and Educational Psychology r tho applies 
Liens oT ex peri mental and physiological psychology | 0 
education; rcadincfl In cdueiiljnnnl psychology; U IQ 
psychology 0 f childhood; psychology mill education Df 
cjceeptioiiftl children ; educational [wycUalauy ; Ilia psy¬ 
chology or elementary school Bulijimis- thD application 
of psychological nnd BtnLiaLicnl methods to education. 

Scccindary Educftllon (general rn/il advanced cDurseH): 
secondary education in Germany- problems In second¬ 
ary education- 

Theory and Practice of T^hbig j R Elementary 
Schools: criticism and suncrvlaion of iirntnuHionin the pri¬ 
mary bcIiduI; suiicrviaion af ins true LI ail in tho elementary 
school ; ihu roliillimtihip af Ilia kindergarten la Lho 
urlnmry ecliual j criticism nnd eupemaicii Df IJiatniclloii 
Jn Llio elementary flchnol; special problems in (ho theory 
arid jijmctica ct elementary cducaLJon. 

Kind erg nr Leu I'rlriciples: theory and phiclico nr 
kinderjgnrten teaching; curricula of kin dergarten normal 
schools and problem a in kindergarten auporvislon ; gifts 
□ml occupations r oungs and games ; storied; design in 
kindergarten; piny and names. 

, Ildigiiiiis Bducalioii! mlroduclinn lo rcligiouB ctluoa- 
Lian; tho Sunday school j the principles 0 f mortil 
education; lho analysis of rckl ghu a plum am rim. 

In addition the theory .ntul pracLico Df leaching 
special subjects mi ah ns biology; dam cb Lia science; 
English; fine arts; French; German; geography; 
Jib lory; Lnliji; rnanunl training; im Uicma ties; music; 
nuLurp studyphysical education: nhyalcnl adIdjicc. 

ChiciiQa University. — History of EducuLian : history 
of education (elementary) ; history of F.uropoon eiluca- 
Lion (nneienl aud medlaval perlailg) ; hiatory of Euro¬ 
pean education (moilcrn period); history of cducniion 
(modern period) ; hiatory of American educiUiou. 

Administrative and tiocinl AapccLfl of TStlUDalion: 
scIiqdI [ldniinistralion (inLroduetory courgo) ; school 
supervision; (date and rmiiikipal school syfitems; sLqLd 
fleliool adminiRLraLlon; LUq sckinuls oT Genunny, Eng¬ 
land. and lho United Hinted; moLhoda or organizntiQn 
and Inslhicllini; od mini strut ion or Bccoodfiry educnllon; 
j rob I cum in HCEinulary rduralion; the couran of study 
n the rlciiieulnry acIidoIh ; rurrleulum; tho Ache dI aim 
the conununlLy; sjaccial oclinoh anil supplementary 
eoelal ngcncica; philo^unhy or cducniion; moral cdu- 
caliou; (general principles of lino and Industrial art; 
Jmhifltrial cducniion in public Hclmolg, 

Educatioiml FflyclinloBy and Mental Dnvelopmcnt: 
cduenltonQl psychology (mlrnduetary courso); cduca- 
Llannl psychology (nclvnnced); Individual pay did a gy; 
elementary Eejictin psychology; child Bluify; inlrD- 
duaLian [o experimental cducniion; experimental edu¬ 
cation; llio j)Sycliolngi r of toading; Lho psychology of 
writing; cducnlinnnl LchIs ; ijcnctlo psychology; ex¬ 
perimental problems in education, 

Educational Methods: general principles of methods; 
principles of meLhod for elementary teachers; principles 
of meLhod Tar high school teachers; survey of opcciat 
methods in elementary education; criticism nnd super¬ 
vision of iL'achlng; development of modern lucthada of 
teaching In cleancnlnry schools; rraDllco leaching. 

General Principles and Spcdul riohlcnia of Educa¬ 
tion: princlplea of education; puhlin education in 
America; principle. 1 ! cf Education; advanced principles 
□f education: current prohlcniH In Eduralion ; German 
pedagogy ; jnenLnl tloficmimy and retardalion fnachoof. 

IlcligiDUB EduEaLion: history nf the Sunday aclinal: 
inlrtiduulion In religions education; Lite iTmLerllda nf 
religious education: methods of teaching Lho Uihlo. 

Kindergarten EilucaLlon : ^imlnrenrlen Lhcory arul 
pracllcn (I'lcmenLnry); priiK'lidcs and iddLIioiIb in tho 
kindergarten ; lltcnry nnd, liraclica (ndvaoced) [ Llia 
hliidorgnrlcn iimgrnm; critlenl Bludy of Uio^kindcr- 
qarLen propram; klmlrrgnrLcii nhscrvaliun; ItoqIicIs 

ediicaUminr LlinnrN; liluyn mill gnmcH, 

In nddllinn llio theory and nracLlrnnf leaching special 
suliiciiUi flucli as Ulfllnry; lioino ccnuomlcs; Latfn; 
German; lnathcmalfcs; Englfsh; physics; geography: 
natural sclnnco; dnculinn; chllilrDii's readings anil 
school llbrarlca; hygicno mid physical education; 
music; juallmtie and Indunliiol educaLiail. 

Ilnnnrtl University. —■ IfiHtory of oducallqnal pmc- 
t[ca And theories; llm Idsttiry of Gducallan in Europe 
siuco Lho Reformation; inlrnduoLion to the study of 
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education; school ndmlmalrnUon na a brunch of muni¬ 
cipal udairfl; modern theories of uilitcftLion: tile edu¬ 
cation of the individual; educational theory in the early 
nineteenth century; organization and. management of 
Btntc and city schools and school systems; scconrlnry 
education, pvddlc high schools, endowed anil private 
flahaols; elementary education, prngrams of study, 
equipment, adminigtrntion; the theory of eLaliatlcal 
work rind the application of statistical method to edu¬ 
cation; contain par ary [irobl erne In education * tha evo¬ 
lution ami present status of education in certain selected 
states. 

University af Texas. — School management; the 
process of leaching; principloa of education; psy¬ 
chology at education ? psychology of development; his¬ 
tory of education ; philosophy of e ducat bn j abnor¬ 
mal psychology;.psychology of adolescence: courses of 
study and arganization of nigh schools; school supor- 
vlsiun and administration; aemlnarics In psychology 
anil history oT education; teachers' courses in inallie- 
mnLics, botany, Latin, history, physics, physiography, 
Germ on. 

Similar courses, if not under eimihir names, 
ft re found At the University of Michigan, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, and Cornell University, 
with some additions which may be mentioned: 
Michigan oilers courses algo in school hygiene; 
educational theories of the Greeks; comparative 
school systems; history of educational systems 
in America; social education, Wisconsin has 
comparative educational administration; ex¬ 
perimental education; contemporary educa¬ 
tional movements, Cornell provides courses 
in experimental investigation; school hygiene; 
and industrial education. 

These courses arc intended both for graduate 
and undergraduate study, In addition to the 
opportunities for advanced study of education, 
iu colleges and universities, the tcaehar in 
service and the student may continue their 
educational research in the numerous teachers' 
voluntary nsaaciationa fa.i/.), local, state, and 
national; in teachers' institutes fa.a.); read¬ 
ing circles (g.a.); summer schools, the 
majority of which cater specially for the 
teachers' needs and furnish many of the courses 
specified above, Of wide scope and influence 
are the National Education Association ( q.u.) t 
with its many departments and its annual pub¬ 
lication; the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education; the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education; Section L 
(organized 19QG) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, The num¬ 
ber of national journals (q.u.) and the annual 
bibliography published by the United States 
Bureau of Education both testify to the extent 
of educational research hi this country, Further, 
the study of education is considerably advanced 
bj r the numerous commissions fa.a), education 
boards such as fcho General Education Board 
fa.u.), and foundations of the nature of the 
Carnegie and Sago Foundations far/,u.). See, 
especially, Teaciiehs, TnaiNiNG op; also 
Ex rErir,MENTAL pEDAQOOYj ExPEIlI MENTAL 

Schools; History op Education; Philoso¬ 
phy op Education; Psychology, Educa¬ 
tional ; and the articles on the various national 
systems, 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. — The theory 
that knowledge and right action belong to¬ 
gether is old in the world, and more than one 
epoch of human history bos variously empha¬ 
sized its deep faith in the possibility of the 
realization of this ideal. Tbe sfcoty contained 
in the etymology nf such terms as barbarian, 
heathen, boar, villain, etc., indicates bow racial 
and caste feelings have first assumed that igno¬ 
rance and then something worse, such, c.fl., 
as vice and crime, attached naturally to certain 
social and environmental conditions which 
were without the pale of national or urban 
fl culture." The attribution, on the part of 
the city dweller, or ignorance to the peasant 
and the mere country man helped tho M edu- 
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anted" far ages to shut tlicir eyes to tho increas¬ 
ing " wickedness " of the great aggregation*! 
of human beings becoming more and more 
numerous ns tlic civilization or modern times 
d cm muled this expression of its expansive life, 
lkifc, on tlm other hand, tho longer mem¬ 
ory of tho country folk recalled the time 
when cities were altogether unknown, and 
blamed fcha iniquities which were perceived in a 
culture constantly becoming more complex on 
the very conditions of urban life itself, and 
declared, with tho poet, that God made the 
country, but man (or the devil) the town. 
These two ancient views art reflected still 
in the explanations offered for the prevalence 
of crime in human society to-day. hut it ia 
idle to gay that the question is scLtlcd by 
stating that the solo or even the chief factor 
ill the essential criminality riT children in 
particular te-dii 3 r }$ the existence of the oily, 
which has lost the old " purity " of the country; 
tho 11 innocence" of the country, past and 
present, is fictitious and not real. To edu¬ 
cation, as a survival factor of mankind, the 
country olTcrs quite as serious problems Tor 
solution as does the city. 

Mucli philosophic thought about the matter 
has begun and ended with tile famous words 
of Gray:-' 

"Where ignorance Is bliss, 

’TLfl folly In Ijd wJbd,” 

or the equally well-known lines of Pope: — 

"A lilllo burning is a, danfftfoUq thing; 

Drink deep, or lasLe uot Ilia Kotina sprina.' 1 

Not a little of the discussion of the relations 
of education and crime to-day might be clas¬ 
sified within these limits, — letting happy ig¬ 
norance alone, and “drinking largely 11 ; there 
being a considerable body or opinion to the 
effect that a smattering of knowledge is worse 
than nono at all. After the democratic revo¬ 
lutions which marked the close 0 r the eighteenth 
century, the development or popular systems 
of education (or some appro iujIi thereto) went 
on apace, and pedagogical philosophers saw 
in the expected triumph over the ignorance 
that lmd so long and so mightily prevailed 
among the masses the rapid disappearance 
of crime and its attendant evils, from which 
human society everywhere suffered so much. 
And in many authoritative quarters this 
optimism has continued unchanged down to 
the present moment. Hut the civilizing in¬ 
fluence foreseen by Guizot, when lie created 
the celebrated epigram " every flchoolhouse 
opened cloaca a jail, 11 lias fallen far short of 
what was prophesied. Tho apjT.nd of crlucation 
during the last century lias not really been 
accompanied by a cor resnondingly marked 
anti significant decrease hi the amouut of cviino 
committed among civilized peoples; the great 
increase of knowledge among men has not 
occasioned a parallel decrease of the sort of 


human wickednesses usually summed up ^ 

" crime." 

It may be that the role of education us a 
preventer nnd a suppressor of crime and of 
criminal tendencies has been very much ex¬ 
aggerated, and it is not by any menus as power¬ 
ful a factor for the amelioration and improve¬ 
ment of the rnco as Inis been believed; or, 
perhaps, the educational flyxteni.s in vogue are 
chiefly at fault, and we have not yet discovered 
the methods by which tho evolutional forces 
may be made most of for Lho [onnal advance¬ 
ment of the individual and of society. Certain 
it is, that tho perceptible, direct influence of 
education in this matter and its service in the 
abolition or crime and criminality have fallen 
far below the hopes and estimates or the 
enthusiastic champions of popular education 
in the first half of the last century. It may 
also be said that some forms of crime have boon 
increased by the growth of popular education, 
or have waxed stronger in finite or it, while some 
new ones even have been added to the category, 
not as mere proscribed offenses due te new 
laws of very doubtful wisdom or necessity, 
but us the immediate result of the increase 
in the spread of knowledge itself. And, if 
there is taken into account the progress in 
morality, especially, that seems to occur jocu¬ 
larly, irrespective, apparently, of the particular 
forms pr human institutions, etc., it may he 
argued also that the indirect effects of edu¬ 
cation have likewise been far logs than had 
been confidently ancl generally expected. 
Drs, Ulaueo and Gaud old, In their discussion 
oT tho efficiency aT the school hi the struggle 
against crime, emphasize tho failure of popular 
education throughout the civilized world to 
justify the optimistic predictions onco made 
in its behalf. Statistics from various parts 
of the world (particularly certain regions of 
France and Portugal) indicate that the 
wealthier mid better educated classes arcs 
proportionately more criminal than tho poor 
ancl tho ignorant or illiterate. This, to be 
sure, is not true everywhere, but there is enough 
of it to make one doubt tho adequacy of modern 
educational methods hi coping with tho situ¬ 
ation. Increasing criminality is doubtless 
due in part to the growing individualism of 
the times, the spread of urban environments, 
and the exploitation of child life in innumer¬ 
able new ways, etc. The school, evidently, 
does not furnish to the child, withdrawn for 
so long a time as modern educational methods 
have now made necessary from the home, an 
effective defense against that home which 
reflects the ocoiiDmic and material spirit of tho 
times, anil besots the returning scholar with 
fliiggcfitionH and LismpLntions, which the mcro 
intellectual equipment given by tho state is 
aTUm utterly powerless to combat or to coun¬ 
teract. It ia many times true also that tho 
home, bad as it is, ia more human than tho 
school, and, therefore, more influential socially; 
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it 1ms ill it, nniuriLlJj’, more of the life of the 
child, anil when it comes to a break with one 
or with the other, instinctively the child is home- 
led and hamc-siiggeatccl, or adult-led and adult- 
suggeated in that environment, and not in tho 
scholastic one, It is quite evident that the 
school, if it is to replace the home, must be 
nil evolutional anil not an artificial substitute. 
Children often turn into criminals because the 
environment which makes them so ia so much 
more human tlmn Hint which seeks to make 
them scholars. Evidently, in our own day, 
crime modifies itself sufficiently, in many 
cases, to obtain the sympathy of the home, 
and thus survives in spite of Lhc efforts of tho 
school, which has nob yet learned how best to 
make knowledge serve righteousness, Ter¬ 
ri ani, the distinguished Italian criminologisL, 
who made a Bpccinl study of juvenile offenders, 
docs not hesitate to say that " an ignorant 
honest man is worth a thousand educated 
rascals/' and tlmt, while the elementary 
schools may be increasingly useful in the 
amelioration and the prevention of crime and 
criminal tendencies/ excessive education may 
play an important rfile in developing the germs 
of crime in children more or less degenerately 
affected. It is, indoor!, lie says, tho eduDated 
classes Avho, in many respects, arc the very 
worst offenders; it is hard to estimate the total 
effect upon society of lf tbcil' conventionalities, 
white lies, opportunism, loose ideas of morals 
and justice, defiance of law and neglect of 
necessary duties, etc/ 1 Needless education, 
likewise, makes doubly dangerous the love of 
money, n weak congruence, hypocrisy, and 
other human failings. The bacl cxamplo of 
state, school, and family, " the protective 
trinity af childhood," accnis a/tan more con¬ 
tagious find more infectious than the good 
done or capable of being done, 

Ciraoli, moved by his investigations into 
the life nncl experiences of tho evil women 
of the city of Naples, made this interesting 
statement: "Tho moat notable institution 
for moral discipline is the home, the second 
the school, tho last the city, the teacher of 
practical life. If a woman finds herself in the 
last, without having made a sufficiently lasting 
stay in the first, her moral education lacks its 
foundation, and the preparation in school is 
not enough to afford resistance against the 
clmrm with which city life 1ms surrounded 
what the theologians call sin." This applies 
largely to men also; aml to a considerable 
port-inn of the country na well aa to the modern 
urban community, It is possible that tho 
school city, the " Junior Republic," and other 
experiments along n similar line now being 
worked out in America, may contribute much to 
the solution of the crime problem, hut they must 
keep in closer touch with the home than they 
seem to he doing in many cases, if they are 
to be real factors in the struggle against crime 
and vice of all sorts. 


Da Liuicgsan also points out the Crimea 
and offenses condoned by special classes in 
the community : the loitering of workmen 
on their jobs, the watering nf wine by other¬ 
wise honest peasants, the cheating by grocers 
Lind other merchants large and small, bronchos 
of trust, sharp practices 1 in the various pro¬ 
fessions, etc,, tho 11 crimes 11 of labor, which 
fli’call of considerable influence upon the family 
of the adult who is guilty of them, and upon 
the young of both sexes, who early leimi Lhe 
existence of such tilings, and soon become 
dishonest enough to condone or to copy them. 

The ethical ilunlisin tluit prevails in so many 
quarters of modern civilization is responsible, 
many think, for not a little or the failure of 
education to unify the morals of children and 
youth. Here the effect of had example is most 
marked and most notorious. Proal, in his 
Political Crime, 1ms discussed this question 
in detail, especially na related to politics and 
social procedure. The prevalence of smug¬ 
gling, Lax-dodging, cheating the government 
in innumerable ways, ballot-box stuffing, 
forgery, embezzlement, etc,, among educated 
people ; the defiance of law and order and the 
invasion af individual and personal rights by 
students in solioohf and colleges ; frauds in 
examinations, athletic contests, etc.; the 
M criminal Jl eaprilde corps of secret societies 
and like organisations ; tho use of tho lottiM’y 
in the name of charity and the church; the 
crccdnl opportunism of ministers of the Gospel; 
the f( honorable 11 lying of tho gentleman; 
the deceiving of women by men before mill 
after marriage; the deliberate concealment 
of necessary facta from children, and the sub¬ 
stitution for these of useless and even dangerous 
fictions, — all this practically assists in the 
survival, perhaps also in the creation, of crime 
in a. way f cay people commonly think of. It 
ia a perilous crisis for the child, when lie dis¬ 
covers tlmt those whom lie 1ms trusted have 
been deceiving him, even father and mother. 
And no school exercises at present existing 
arc capable of restoring what has thug been 
lamentably undone, If adults would remain 
honest and honorable, there would be few, If 
any, criminal children. 

Dr, Albert Wilson, one of tho most recent 
of Dritish authorities to treat the question, 
saya in his book, Education, Personality, mu/ 
Crimo (p. 147): “ As a critic of state methods, 
I should say that the three R's have filled 
many a prison. Most of the criminals ex¬ 
amined havo passed average standards; some 
have done well. In none have I found school 
in/hienee pj'odueing any valuable effect, Had 
they been in good private sclioola, some would 
probably have been saved, and the others 
would have been better without the three R’s. 
Instructed tlogcnerncy is a formidable weapon 
against peaceful communities. In olden days, 
the illiterate used their intelligence or associa¬ 
tive powers with more useful results, and were 
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far happier; whereas now the same class fill 
their minds with penny dreadfuls and im¬ 
proper subjects, and suffer from a mental auto¬ 
intoxication, What will become of ub if the 
religious and moral training is expunged from 
the already Imperfect, undeveloped system 7 
Crime is nob lessened by teaching that it is 
wrong to steal. It is tlio effect of reasoning 
and demonstration which prevents crime. 
We must associate oil the mental screen pic¬ 
tures of the horrible nature of such actions 
and the dangerous consequences, When the 
temptation arises in the sensory con Lets, and 
desire is followed by choice, the well-stamped 
moral and religious 1 associations ' may dic¬ 
tate ft choice which is at the same time prudent, 
wise, and righteous.” 

Dr, Wilson in Education, Personality, and Crime 
believes that decrease of crime is due not ao 
much bo hoard schools as it ia to racial 
improvements, — children are not ” horn tired," 
but are made so by. the Slate, which, more¬ 
over, destroys individuality and dwarfs per¬ 
sonality. Ilo goes so far as to say fp. 143) 
that the State lias sinned "in destroying pri¬ 
vate schools, which rep regent the ideal system.” 
He is also of the opinion (after years of 
observation) that lr children should have 
a sound roligioua braining,” hut one neither 
dogmatically sectarian nor controlled by u men's 
traditions.” Instruction by the State, how¬ 
ever, cannot be a substitute for education by 
the parents from the cradle; and free street 
play is often far better than compulsory school 
attendance food far the body must always 
precede food for the mind. It must bo re¬ 
membered, fcooj that "crime is always chang¬ 
ing with the times, aa arc also the indictable 
offences, and the quantitative and qualitative 
methods of administration.” _ What educa¬ 
tion has really done Dr. Wilson sums up 
thus: " Crime has its fashion, and must bo up 
to date, or it would die out Crime jiiina at 
being a scmitco as well as a refined art ; the 
older clumsy and often brutal methods aTG 
passing a way, mid this alteration, one freely 
admits, ia due to modern education” (p. 13), 

The view that much of crime is fr dim to 
bad education, to bad example, to city life, 
etc.,” is set forth by Dr. Lehasj Who emphasizes 
the rOlo of education, preventive and reform¬ 
atory legislation, and the charts of society 
to correct and abolish evils and suggestions 
of evil for which it is itseir responsible. An¬ 
other very Tccenfc monograph along similar 
lines 1 is Dr. J. L. de Lancssaii's The Struggle 
against Crime, the core of whose argument ia 
the following: "The opinion that all abnor- 
ninLs or degenerates must be movo predis¬ 
posed toward vice and crime than normal 
individual^ cannot bo accepted. For every¬ 
body to be honest, all that is needed ia ta 
give them a physical and a moral education 
ns well as possible adapted to the organic and 
physiological conditions in which each one 


finds himself.” It is a mistake to think that, 
with progress from savagery to modern civil¬ 
ization, vice has disappeared from human 
Bocini zomuuuutAtta, — what Una really hap~ 
ported ia simply that the number of vicious in¬ 
dividuals haa decreased. Another mistaken 
idea, according to dc Lniiessau, is that crime 
is hereditary, whereas it is merely a question 
of 11 bad family education." When the loll 
of bad education and bad example bus been 
taken, there is little loft to dispute about; 
with good education and good example, crime 
would practically disappear altogether. Da 
Lanussim is in favor of a maximum of State 
interference Tar the protection and education 
of. children, Whilo there is no necessary 
criminal tendency in very nervous and excit¬ 
able children, nil exceptionally good education 
ought to be provided for them; and nil children 
whose parents or adult maintainors are away 
from home too long to make them proper 
guardians should be attended to by the State. 
As a mcanti of self-defense, society hns the 
right (and ought not to be hindered in the 
exerciso of it by any _ considerations of free 
will, moral responsibility, punishment, etc,), 
to remove from contact with criminal or 
vicious parents (mid other adults), and from 
environments suggestive of crime and vice, 
all children in danger of developing into useless 
or evil members of society. As to juvenile 
criminals, he believes that all such appearing 
before the courts aliould be sent to special 
schools (industrial, military, utc.), where Lhey 
should remain, until thfty become q[ age far 
military service, from which they might be 
supposed to benefit. Dc Lancssnn is more 
optimistic than many concerning the effects 
of " good education ” in the abolition of vice 
and crime, anil exaggerates the results of ” bad 
education ” as ail actual factor in the produc¬ 
tion of erlminalg. Like some other writers of 
similar tendencies, he does nqt recognize the 
fnctor of personality, which, in criminal aa well 
Q.S in normal actions, ia of great imp or ta nee. 

Overemphasis upon education aa a pre¬ 
ventive of, or a cure for, crime and criminal 
tendencies has sometimes copie from hard- 
and-fast acceptance of the theory that anatom¬ 
ical type, language, mid culture wore originally 
closely correlated, and have in essentials re¬ 
mained bo since. In America to-day educa¬ 
tion as a possible "crime euro” suffera not 
ti little from Lhe "biological basis ” oT much 
of our machinery oT instruction, and the at¬ 
tempt to bus in fche development of intelligence 
in the racB and the individual 11 stages,” 
"periods," "phascB,” " opoclis,” etc., corre¬ 
sponding to other alleged successive epochs 
or stages in psychical and bodily growth in man 
and the other animals, The attempLs to 
baso reformative education on the " recapitu¬ 
latory theory,” the ” three stages of culture 
(liUnLing, pastoral, agriculture), arc in soma 
respects worse than tile efforts to utilize them 
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jn the normal courses of instruction. The 
" three-stage" theory of the evolution af 
human culture ia now discredited by the best 
anthropologists and ethnologists, as Professor W. 
Lay and Professor H. I. Smith have recently 
pointed out, and its employment as an education 
panacea must soon and. Little liopo exists of 
preventing tho appearance of crime among 
children (mfercnfcinlly also among adults) 
by the use of methods dependent upon wholly 
false or partly false interpretations of the 
course of human evolution in the race. If 
fchcro is any parallelism between the history 
of the individual and the race, those methods 
only can be of essential value in educating 
fcho individual which really correspond to 
phenomena in the racial past, and not to suah 
as are presumed ot imagined. The ideas that 
children represent fcho past of the race, and 
thot they tend to represent the worst of it have 
been overworked in connection with very mod¬ 
ern educational theories. "Back to nature," 
country life, manual training, physical culture, 
industrial education, ctc. r while all, doubtless, 
of value in certain ways, arc, nevertheless, not 
panaceas for the eradication of crime any 
more than they are infallible guides for tho 
normal development of the sano and healthy 
individual. Their failure to solvo the problem 
of normal education prepares us for reasonable 
skepticism aa to their effects upon the abnormal 
and tho so-called degenerate. In the grasp of 
the pedagogue and tho reformer thoy lose toe 
much real generic humanity to be thoroughly 
cITqg Live with the most genetic qE all human 
beings, the child, And it sometimes seems 
as if the ultimate solution of the problem was 
put off still further in tha future by the ex¬ 
ploitation of so many special M fada." 

Lombroso, tho father of modern criminal an¬ 
thropology, onccfjnid, concerning education and 
crime ; ''Education can prevent n good nature 
from passing from infantile crime to habitual 
crime, but it cannot change those who arc horn 
with perverse Instincts." This view of the matter 
gives us t\va prime sources of criminals, the chil¬ 
dren who by nature are temporarily or tran¬ 
siently criminal, and those who are e ' born 
criminal" inovifcably. Even if education did 
nothing but save normal children from becom¬ 
ing habitual criminals, its t61g in human social 
evolution would be very important, But it 
is almost inconceivable thnt education, which 
ought ta sum up in itself the instructive, stimu¬ 
lative, restorative, and recuperative, nob to say 
transmutativc; powers of human wisdom and 
experience, should be altogether without in¬ 
fluence upon those docmea " degenerate " or 
" abnormal " even from birth, The apparent 
failure i$ rather of system than of edunation 
itself, which all along lias been utilized ns a 
method of conveying and preserving certain 
sorts of knowledge rather than as a generia 
factor of human evolution and .social progress. 
One may justly any of the results of the edu¬ 


cational systems of to-day that tho chief trouble 
with them 13 that " Knowledge cornea, but 
wisdom lingers.' 1 Our youth, instead of being 
M rich in Bnving common sense," are, after 
being educated in the approved fashion of the 
times, so often really poorer in it than when they 
began, In acquiring something specifically 
racial, national, something peculiar to epoch or 
to social order ( they have lost altogether or 
dwarfed into 11 innocuous desuetude " the gen- 
crioally human which stands above race, age, 
and olass. In the course of culture progress 
man has been too tolerant of certain epecifi- 
cally evil things such, c.p., as war and its 
attendant train of evils. And crime, perhaps,, 
belongs in this category af too tenderly handled’ 
phenomena. This ia very true, if we tnko the 
view, set forth by Tarde and ethers, that crime, 
like any other branch of social activity, nour¬ 
ishes itself to a consitlernbln extent upon the 
economic conditions and theories, the edu¬ 
cational doctrines, the philosophic and religious 
beliefs and speculations of the times. Like 
them, also, it gets local color, esprit de corps 
el de VAme, submits to racial transformation, 
□lass modifications, etc. In fact, in so far ns 
such a thing is fit all possible, if: varies in order 
to survive in a community, whiali, theoreti¬ 
cally, is intolerant of such elements of its cul¬ 
tural make-up, The r6lo of tho school in. the 
struggle against crime is not tlmt of a theater 
of 11 mental discipline/ 1 blit that of an environ¬ 
ment corresponding, on tho one hjuid, to the 
home, and, on tho other, to the city and the 
State,so organized upon.sympathetic Linas that 
the child may pass from one to the other with¬ 
out loss or injury, In the ideal State the child 
must be at home without detriment to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and go to school 
without impairment of the home sense long 
enough to equip him for right conduct and 
completo activity in the State, of which the 
family must always be the firm foundation, 
From one point of viow, at least, particularly ill 
America, the question of education and crime 
resolves itself into a problem of the correlation 
of the homo and the school. Indeed, this is the 
one thing necessary for education in general. 
Everything indicates tlut fcho school is assum¬ 
ing too much and the family acknowledging 
too little responsibility. This readjustment 
outweighs all questions of curriculum, methods 
of instruction, etc. When it is accomplished, 
many difficulties will disappear of themselves. 

A. E. C. 

See Ciiildhen, Criminality in] Education; 
Education and Instruction \ Moral Edu¬ 
cation; Punishment; RisLiaioua Education; 
etc. 
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Wiubiuf, A. E, Jifkca-JiVJa'nrr^,' A Study in Educa¬ 
tion and J]cret\ily m (Ilfirriekur^ fn., 1901.) 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. — Tho 
distinction between education (Evaichung) as 
o- ivtdcr proem and instruction ( Unfairfaht) 
na a narrower one has been especially developed 
in German pedagogical theory, Education is 
essentially a moral and social process; ib con¬ 
sists in the operation of all the influences, 
conscious and unconscious, that shape character 
ami give direction to tho affections. In¬ 
struction denotes one of the means o t education 
viz. tho uao of intellectual training in the 
form a ti on of character, discipline, school 
life and government being the other. From 
the standpoint of this distinction, tho dis¬ 
cussion (raised, for example, by Herbert 
Speneur) as to whether education can modify 
character (e mean in gloss; if it does nob affect 
character, it is not education. Properly put, 
the question is haw teaching and learning in 
their definitely intellectual aspects shall be 
made contributory to character forming. The 

problem ta the morn serious because, while 
it is almost universally admitted that the 
toil aim of education iA moral, most of the 
time of the schoolroom is spent concretely 
ui\ matters of tatoUcetaal AQqutalttan, If, 
then, instruction is not made to contribute 
effectively to education, the professed aim 
of the latter is Nure to be missed, J, d. 


HefarenCBs: — 

Finllay, J. J. Principlea of Clas^-Tsachi^g, (London, 
1903.) 


RkiN, W. Ptufajjooik im Grundnaa, (Lcip a j K , moo.) 
Van Liuw, C. G. and J. OufflTHtt of pedagogics. 

(London, 1803.) 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. — The grant of £20,000 
made by the House of Commons on August 
17, 1B33, 11 in aid of private subscriptions 
for the erection or schoolhousDS for the edu¬ 
cation of the children of the poorer classes 11 
marked u new pa of definite state intervention 
in tho education of the people*, of England. 
This annual grant increased steadily, until 
to-day it exceeds £12.000,000. The grant of 
1833 wrt9 administered by the Treasury under 
a minute dated Aug. 30, 1333. The Treasury 
continued to administer the animal grant 
until Apr. 10, 1839, when a board, being 
a comniittcG of the Privy Council, was ap¬ 
pointed 11 ta superintend the application of 
any sums voted by Parliament far Uie pur¬ 
pose of promoting public education.' 4 This 
committee continued ta administer those 
funds, and pursued a progressive policy until 
the year 1850, when the increase of the work 
□f the committee of the Council necessitated 
th g appointment of a Minister of Education 
tuul the creation of an Education Department. 
By an Order in Council of Feb, 25, IK5G, 
(confirmed by statute the same year), the 
Education Department was formed and com¬ 
prised the Educational Establishment of the 
Privy Council Office nnd the Department of 
Science and Art which had had its origin in 
the report or a select committee of the House 
of Commons, which in 1836 recommended the 
establishment oT schools of design, u matter 
that was taken up by the Coimnittco of the 
Privy Council for Trade. In 1B5G the grant for 
this purple waa £fl4,375. In 1<9(32 the Board of 
Trade had constituted a Department of Practical 
Art with a Science Division, The two depart¬ 
ments, though bath under the Education Minis¬ 
ter, remained separate, and when in 1890 they 
were amalgamated in the Board of Education 
farmed by statute in that year, the science and 
arfc grant was £587,793. The act that formed 
the Education Department in 165G enabled 
the Crown to appoint a vice-president of the 
Committee of Council on Education who could 
sit in Urn House of Commons nnd thus keep 
the people in direct touch with national ele¬ 
mentary education. TIiub, until the Jloard 
of Education was formed i» 1SB0, the president 
of tho Council represented education in tho 
House of Lords, while a vice-president of 
the committee represented it in the IIouso 
of Coinmons. The Privy Council thus con¬ 
trolled national elementary education until 
the year 1890. Tho history of the policy of 
that C ouncil which resulted in the act of JS70 
and 1876 (throwing the responsibility for edu¬ 
cation partly on the local ratea and making 
education compulsory) and the act of 1891, 
which made elementary education free, needs 
to be treated m detail by tho student who 
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desires to grnsp Hie evolution of English edu¬ 
cation. J. E. G. iie M. 

Hafstt aces: 

Balfquii, OnAiiAM. Educational Susie jus of Great 
Britain and Ireland, (Oxford, 1003.) 
Montmorency, J. IS. G. ce, ProQreaa of Education in 
England. (London, 1004.) 

EDUCATION, COMPULSORY. — See At¬ 
tendance, CoMPULSOllY. 

EDUCATION, COST OF. — Sco School 
Funds ; Budget, School. 

EDUCATION, DEFINITIONS OF. — See 
Education. 

EDUCATION, HISTORY OF. —See His- 
todv of Education. 

EDUCATION, LIBERAL. — See Liberal 
Education, 

EDUCATION, MUSEUMS ILLUSTRATIVE 

OF. — See Museums, Educational. 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS, —• See Girls, 
Education of; Women, Higher Education 
of. 

EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY OF. — See 
Philosophy of Education. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE OF. — See Phi¬ 
losophy of Education; Principles of Edu¬ 
cation; Science- of Education; Education, 
Academic Study off; Teachers, Training 
of; Pedagogy; Psychology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS. — See Ath¬ 
letics, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. — Gen¬ 
eral, This term may be and is quite fre¬ 
quently applied to include a groat number of 
organizations of teachers of recent times, 
though the term Teachers' Voluntary Organi¬ 
zations (iz-a.), is more accurate. It may nlso 
include that type or organization dating back 
to the close of the Middle Ages, which aimed 
to organize a teaching force to improve the 
general intellectual, social, and moral conditions 
of the people. Moat oT these latter have been 
religious in their motive and ecclesiastic in 
their origin. Lienee the term Teaching Con¬ 
gregations (g.u.) would accurately describe 
those which arose preceding and immediately 
artcr the Reformation, _ These arc discussed 
under the appropriate titles. The remainder 
of those societies mentioned in the section fol¬ 
lowing are also religious in character, bub the 
membership i a not composed of teachers. 
They are nob teaching orders, but associations 
for the promotion of education. To these the 


term n educational society ” may be appro¬ 
priately applied. The most important of these 
are also discussed briefly under the appropriate 
separate titles, But the term “ educational 
association 11 is also used to describe tho type of 
organization which grew up in most countries 
in western Europe and in tho United SLates in 
tho early part of the nineteenth century for 
the encouragement of popular interest in edu¬ 
cation and for the improvement of school con¬ 
ditions. Such associations grew out of the 
same general condition which produced tho 
public educational systems of this period. 
The fact that the German states were better 
provided with public school systems than the 
other countries mentioned ia an explanation of 
the slighter importance of such organizations 
there. Such ns existed were minor or local 
associations, looking toward specific educa¬ 
tional reforms such as those of Basedow and 
the advocates or physical education. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century 
these associations generally developed into 
associations for teachers; either of a general 
scope ar of teachers of the highly specialized 
phases of education. Such associations will be 
treated tin dor the caption Teacher s' Voluntary 
Associations. More recently, associations fnr 
general educational propaganda arc again be¬ 
coming prominent. These are usually devoted 
to the promotion of special educational causes, 
such us moral or industrial education, (See 
Religious Education Association; etc.) 

It is difficult to say with cerLainty what was 
the earliest of the various European voluntary 
societies for promoting education among the 
poor, but it probably was the .society founded 
by Gerard Gvootc at the end of the fourteenth 
century and known ns the Drethrew of the 
Common Life (g.u.), the society Lo which 
Thomas h Kompia owed his education. At the 
end of the sixteenth century (1500) the Jesuits 
(g.t.) had brought their method (JJalia •S'indio- 
rum) to perfection, and had then been at work 
with this end in view Tor fifty years. The 
society founded by C6sar de Bus in 1592 near 
Avignon and known ns La Congrtgalion tie la 
Dadrinc CMlienne probably paved the way 
for later societies that limited their work to 
the education of the poor. The Orulomns (g.y.) 
and the Port Iloynlists (q.v.) in the seventeenth 
century had a larger goal than this, and cer¬ 
tainly an outlook that had in it more of-tho 
Renaissance ideal than was presented by the 
Jesuit method. The Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools was founded by St. 
Jean Baptiste do la Salle on May 27, 1084. 
About the same date as the French and Eng¬ 
lish societies must be placed Francko's (g.u.) 
work Cor poor scholars at Halle. 

England, — The history oT educational asso¬ 
ciations in England is peculiarly the history of 
the development of elementary education. 
Purely professional societies are of more recent 
growth than societies for the promotion of tho 
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Education of the masses. But the last few 
doe [idea have witnessed the rapid rifle of socie¬ 
ties, professional and lay, for the advancement 
of every phnso of education. Probably the 
earliest association of importance in the his¬ 
tory of English education was the Socicly for 
tlia Promotion of Christian Knowledge (g.u.), 
founded in lGOS by Ur. Ih’Ay. In 1795 the 
Sunday School Society wae established, and soon 
moL with great success both in fcliQ number 
of pupils reached and the number or teachers 
employed. The two societies which laid the 
foundations of tlia present system of clem cut ary 
education were the British and Foreign School 
Society (g.w.), founded by Lancaster's friends in 
1808 , and the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church (g.w.), established by 
Dr, Boll in 1811. A third society of a similar 
type was the Christian Instruction Society 
founded in 1825 to represent the views of Bap¬ 
tists and Independent Dissenters. Irish edu¬ 
cation was promoted, among other associations, 
by tlm Kildare Place Society (g.u,) # for unde¬ 
nominational education, founded in 1811, and 
the London Hibernian Society, established oji 
P rotestant principles in IS 16, In 1830 was 
founded the Homo and Colonial Infant School 
Socioty (ff.u,) which trained teachers for infant 
schools. The Central Society, foiindoil in 1837 
by Sir Thomas Wyso and others, collected and 
published educational information of a statis¬ 
tical, historical, and descriptive diameter. _ In 
1044 tho interests of ragged schools, especially 
in London, were promoted by the Ragged School 
Union. In 1B48 the recently formed Con¬ 
gregational Board of Education arranged for a 
series of lectures to propound the views of the 
Board, The course was delivered at Crosby 
Hall, oriel was well attended. They were pub¬ 
lished in 1648 as the Cro&ky flail Lectures on 
Education, which contain objections against 
government action in education, and the ad¬ 
vantages of voluntary effort. The years from 
1856 to the passing i of the act of 1B70 am full 
of interest in tho history of educational agita¬ 
tion and nssociatiomd activity, much of winch 
coincided with the democratic movement in 
the north of England, The Lancashire Public 
School Association was founded in 1B47, and in 
1950 assumed the title of the National Public 
School Association, for the establishment of 
unseetarinn late-aided schools under a demo¬ 
cratic system of government. In the same 
year (19 50) Hie Manchester and Salford Com¬ 
mittee came into existence to maintain the 
opposing side of sectarianism. In 1809 the 
National Education League was launched in 
Tavor or iinsDctarian public education, nnd was 
opposed by the formation in the same year of 
tlm National School Union, which stood for 
denominational principles. Many of the asso¬ 
ciations which appeared during tlm period of 
agitation wont out of existence u.s soon as their 
objects were achieved, 


Other societies which interested themselves 
in tho promotion of general education also 
arose during tho nineteenth century, among 
which the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge founded in 1825 by Lord Brougham 
must be mentioned. The National Home 
Reading Union (tf.f.) was established in 1B87 
to stimulate and direct home reading; and in 
1603 the Workers' Educational Association 
(<f.o.) enmo into existence for the- promotion of 
higher education of working men mul women. 
The Recreative Evening Schools Association 
(ldSD) 1m for its objoefc the creation of public 
interest in and the establishment of continua¬ 
tion schools of a practical and recreative kind. 
i Organizations of another type are associa¬ 
tions for the promotion of public and profes¬ 
sional interest in tho scientific study of educa¬ 
tion. One of the earliest of these was the 
Education Society, founded in 1875 14 for the 
development of the science of education," nnd 
Hinco 1890 amalgamated ns a section of the 
Teachers’ Guild, ibscH a national organization 
cfltnblialiEd in the interests of th& teaching pro¬ 
fession, Established ng early as 1846, tho Col¬ 
lege of Preceptors sought to advance tha 

inter cats of education by training and certifi¬ 
cating teachers. The Parents' National Edu¬ 
cational Union (1801) seeks to disseminate 
among parents the best principles of education 
and training children and brin^ the home and 
school into clean sympathy with each oLiicr, 
Tim Child .Study Society hns a membership of 
parents and educntionista for the study of 
mental and physical condition of children and 
of educational methods. Tho aims of tho 
Moral Education League, founded in 1807, are 
obvious from the title □[ tlio society. Since 
1(101 the British Asffocintioii Iina devoted n. 
section (Section L) to the discussion of educa¬ 
tional topics, which haa gained in strength and 
importance every year. The contribution of 
the North oh England Council for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women (1807-1874) 
tq the cause which it espoused must also receive 
montion. The Eraebol Society (1874) and tlus 
National Froeboi Union were founded in the 
interests of the education of young children, 
the latter organization granting certificates to 
teachers through its examining Board. 

Teachers' professional associations have de¬ 
veloped largely within tho last fifty years, or 
even less, These will bo discussed under tho 
title Teachers' Voluntary AiasoauTioNe, 
Erance.—- Associatlona of teachers for the 
study of educational questions may he divided 
into three classes, none oT which is devoted 
solely to tho study of these questions, 

1 . Associations of professors or instructors 
organized for the defense of their professional 
interests, for mutual assistance, etc, They 
also study questions of inabru^tion and aohool 
discipline, pnsB resolutions on the curriculum, 
estimate the comparative value of dilferenb 
backs used in tho school, etc. An example of 
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this type is the Educational Society of Princi- 
pnla of Public Primary Schools in Paris (Socitfi 
PidaQonique des Directcurs et Directrices dcs 
fccahs Primaircs Puhliques tic Paris). The dis¬ 
cussions at their meeting are published in their 
bulletin. They exercise a sufficiently great in¬ 
fluence oil education, since the principals, to a 
certain extent, are free in their own schools to 
employ Buch methods na seem preferable to 
them. 

2 , Associations or leagues for the improve¬ 
ment of hygienic conditions or scientific 
methods of instruction. These societies in¬ 
clude at the same time teachers, parents, medi¬ 
cal men, philanthropists, etc. _ They discuss 
the social value of methods of instruction, the 
best arrangement of the curriculum, the 
utility of certain measures for the improvement 
of school hygiene, the health of the pupils, etc. 
They have no direct influence on the school, 
although they have teachers among their mem¬ 
bers. But they lay their views before tho pub¬ 
lic authorities which examine them for any 
hints they may oiler. Typical of these asso¬ 
ciations is the Longue of Doctors and Families 
(La Ligitodcs M Adeems et des Families), estab¬ 
lished in lDG2r for the improvement of physical 
and intellectual hygiene in the schools, It 
organizes national and international congresses 
far this purpose. 

3. Scientific associations far the study of 
child psychology, the educational value of 
methotls of instruction, etc. This membership 
includes at tlia same time teachers, scientists, 
mid others who take a theoretical interest in 
educational questions. The. tencherg meet 
there to exchange the practical observations 
made in the classroom in return for the scien¬ 
tific views on tho child given by psychology 
and physiology. The best known of these socie¬ 
ties is the Society for the Psychological Study 
of tlic Child (iSocidfd pour Vlilndc Psycholcfjiqne 
(lc PEirfanl), suggested in 1002 by P. Buisson 
in the Correspondence dc V Enseignement Pri - 
mniJ’e, and organized in 1SDD by F. Buisson, 
L. Mnrillicr, etc. This society has branches 
in Lyons and elsewhere. 

Other analogous associations devote them¬ 
selves to the methods of teaching abnormal 
children, e,g, the SocttiG du Patronage Familial, 
in which Dr. J. Philippe and Dr. Paul Boncour 
organized a medical-pedagogical clinic in 1902; 
the SociAlA dc VQSi <ui‘e dc V Enfancc Anomiah 
established in Lyons in 1906 by M. Gran- 
villicrs, Professor Beau visage, and others; and 
n society in Bordeaux founded in 1G0G by 
Rector Thoinin, Professor Regia, and others. 

J. P. 

Germany. — While there is no country 
where the teachers arc more thoroughly organ¬ 
ized, the broader type of educational associa¬ 
tions, which is nob specifically composed of 
teachers, has not been so important. This is 
due to the fact that several centuries earlier 
governmental activity had accomplished in the 
yon. ii —2 n 4 


way of establishment of public schools that 
which in America and England was left to 
popular propaganda during the early nine¬ 
teenth century. Tho more important of these 
teachers' associations are discussed under 
Teachehs' Yoluntahy Associations. 

Outside of these general teachers' associa¬ 
tions, there are many societies which are de¬ 
voted to particular movements in pedagogy, 
such as the Herbnrt societies, to the study of 
methods in the different school studies, par¬ 
ticularly drawing, gymnastics, manual train¬ 
ing, etc.; Dr are engaged in the pursuit of 
economic or charitable objects for the benefit 
of teachers nnd their families. Tho last- 
named societies are often known as Pesta- 
lozziveteine. 

There arc many other associations for the 
promotion oT particular objects, such as female 
education, industrial cducnLinn, improvement 
of instruction in drawing, natural science, 
mathematics, modern languages, ale. Lastly 
there may be mentioned two large and widely 
extended associations with educational pur¬ 
poses, though not mainly composed of teachers, 
namely the Allgemcine devtsche Sprnchverein, 
the object of which is the purification of the 
German language from unnecessary foreign 
words, and the AUgemriw devise!\c Scfatlr- 
verein, which helps to establish and to keep up 
German solmols in the Slavic and Hungarian 
parts of Austria, in South America, and in 
other parts af the world, where a Gennan- 
speaking minority, living among a non-German 
population, needs to be assisted in its struggle 
to maintain its native language and civiliza¬ 
tion. A recent educational reform movement 
of great importance has given occasion to the 
formation of three societies which include 
numbers of people outside of the teachers’ pro¬ 
fession, associated with others from within the 
profession to secure the ndoption of specific 
educational policies, The three associations 
most prominent in the agitation that brought 
about the changes in the secondary school 
system of Germany, and culminated in the 
conference of December, 1S90, and June, 1900 
are the Fcrem /fir iSc/mbe/orm, established 
1BB9 j favoring radical changes, the Gipnmisiaf- 
verein, which is conservative, and the Einheits- 
schulverein, advocating a unification of school 
typos, an organization oT the moderate liberals. 

The services to the cause of popular educa¬ 
tion in Germany rendered by Lnese various 
associations, especially those of the teachers 
themselves, can hardly he overestimated, 
Through their collective cITorta the intellec¬ 
tual, financial, and social condition of the 
teaching profession has been raised, the work 
of the schools has been steadily improved, and 
the respect for popular education on the part 
of the public, ns well ns on the part dF the 
political rulers, has boon greatly increased, 

United States. — The American Institute of 
Instruction (g.v,), which was organized in 1330 
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and is still in existence, was the first educational 
association formed in the United (States. Until 
the more recent developments of the National 
Education Association, it met the needs of a 
national organization; for while its member¬ 
ship hag always been largely from the New 
England states, representative educational 
leaders in most of the states oT the Union have 
always participated in its councils. Thu West¬ 
ern Literary Institute (rj.u.), although con¬ 
templated as early as 1820, was not formally 
organized until 183 L It met an educational 
need in the Mississippi valley not unlike that 
supplied by the American Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion in New England. Fifteen animal .sessions 
(1831-1845) and three cxLrn meetings were 
held. The American Lyceum Association (g.n.) 
was organized in 1831 ami held its last annual 
convention in 1830. It aimed primarily to 
advance the interests of popular education 
through the establishment of public libraries, 
lecture courses, and museums. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Education 
(g.u.), which, in some important particulars, 
wag the parent of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, was organized at Philadelphia in 1840 
and held yearly meetings until 1050. It was 
distinctly rep resent alive af the new slate school 
systems which came into prominence at this 
time, The National Teachers’ Association 
((/.u.), which wag the immediate predecessor of 
the National Education Association, was organ¬ 
ized at Philadelphia in 1057. The subsequent 
career of these associations will be given under 
Teachuus’ Voluntary Associations. 

A sLill more recent development has been tho 
for mad ou of organizations of students inter¬ 
ested in tho technical study of education, 
Thus in 1805 was organized the National Ilcr- 
barfc Society for the Scientific Study of Teach¬ 
ing. To this society is due much credit for 
the encouragement of scientific investigation 
and a more thoughtful consideration of edu¬ 
cational problems. In 1002 this society 
broadened the scope of its interest and was re¬ 
organized under the title, National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education. In 1902 
was organized in connection with the mid¬ 
winter meeting the Department of Superin¬ 
tendence of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, Lhe National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, This society devotes its atten¬ 
tion In the consideration of problems oT organi¬ 
zation and methods of collegiate and university 
departments of education. Section L, organ¬ 
ized 11 ) 06 , of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of education. 

Special interests continue to bring into exist¬ 
ence societies which arc national in their scope, 
influential ill their work. Among those of 
recent origin arc the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education (1006 )\ 
and Lhe Society for the Study of Moral Prob¬ 
lems of Education. Occasional congresses such 


ah the Congress of Social Education, Boston, 
and the Moral Education Conference (New 
York and Providence, 1911), serve a purpose 
similar to that of these associations, and differ 
only in the fact that the permanent organiza¬ 
tion is more in the nature af a committee which 
provides for meetings and n general attendance 
of what may be considered merely temporary 
members. 

Sec Teauiieus' Vqluntahy Associations. 

Refflrancea; — 

Sgo reforLmcos under Tea Dimas’ VaiitmTAiiY Asso¬ 
ciations. 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS, DIVER¬ 
SITY OF, — One id the most marked features 
of public education in the United States is the 
great diversity in the racial, economic, and 
administrative conditions which determine, 
in large part, what kind of an educational 
system can be maintained. So greatly do these 
conditions modify education that, in no two 
states, and often in but few counties within a 
alatOj do approximately the same educational 
conditions exist. Even within the same county 
two different towns or cities frequently present 
quite different educational conditions. Still, 
notwithstanding those diverse conditions, cer¬ 
tain similarities exist within certain geographi¬ 
cal areas, and one frequently speaks of the 
educational systems of certain groups of states 
ns presenting somewhat similar educational 
conditions. 

Education in the New England states, for 
example, is perhaps most guided ami in some 
respects encumbered by historical traditions, 
which not infrequently stand in the way of 
needed educational reform. Here one finds 
some of the best ns well as some af the poorest 
of schools, Local taxation ia highly developed 
here, but general taxation for a state school sys¬ 
tem, as opposed to a .series of local school systems, 
is ns yet in its infancy. Secondary education 
ia well developed, but the abitc university is 
almost everywhere lacking. In both the North 
Atlantic group of states, which includes the 
New England states, and iu the North Central 
states, wo find a very mixed population, clue to 
the fact that the greater part or our great 
foreign immigration lias settled in the states 
of these two groups. The negro problem, 
however, is not marked hero. The states 
of these two groups, too, arc most advanced 
in manufacturing, trade, and industry, and the 
combination of those two factors has resulted 
in a dense and highly mixed population anil 
in the development nr large commercial and 
ni ami fa during cities, and lias brought to the 
front some of the most complex mill most 
difficult educational problems now confront¬ 
ing American school officers. In the North 
Central division in particular we find n very 
deep interest in education and a willingness 
to pay for schools. Secondary education and 
the state university are well developed here, 
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and the numerous educational associations 
and the large attendance at summer schools 
indicate a deep interest in educational prob¬ 
lems on the part of the teaching stall. In 
the South Atlantic and South Central groups 
of states entirely different educational con¬ 
ditions exist. These states arc not so densely 
settled, and are essentially rural and agricul¬ 
tural, and they have not ns yet recovered 
financially from the ravages of tlio Civil War. 
High taxation here produces but a small in¬ 
come. The elementary schools arc frequently 
very poor, and secondary education ia only 
now in the process ar development. In ad¬ 
dition, all of these states have a large negro 
population, which in many counties exceeds 
the white papulation in ratios of tiro, three, 
and four to one, and for the negroes a separate 
school system must bo maintained. 

In the Western Division, which comprises 
the group of states extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, we find a 
sparse and scattered papulation, possessing 
large initiative, relatively large wealth, a strong 
belief in public education supported in large 
part by general taxation, much advanced 
legislation, and good schools. Some of the best 
rural schools in the United States are to be 
found in this Western group of states; there 
are many well developed secondary schools, 
considering the sparsity of the population; 
and the state university is ^ everywhere a 
marked feature of the educational gy/stem of 
tho state. 

Many elements contribute to the formation of 
the educational attitude of a people, and many 
things condition the possibilities of properly 
supporting a school system. The presence or 
absence of good or bad historical traditions: 
the presence or absence of ( intelligent and 
effective leadership, resulting in goad adminis¬ 
trative conditions and good school laws; the 
presence or absence of natural resources, good 
climate, accumulated wealth, agricultural pos¬ 
sibilities of a high order, ancl an intelligent and 
thrifty population; and tho demands made 
upon the school system by the presence of di¬ 
verse races or complex social conditions; — 
those arc some of the important elements which 
modify educational conditions and limit educa¬ 
tional possibilities, and these vary greatly in 
the different states and groups of states. 

E,P,C. 

For a more detailed statement of educational 
conditions in the different abates, seo the 
articles on the state school systems, aa Ala- 
iiamAj Arizona, etc., under the subdivision 
Educational Conditions. 

Reference: —■ 

ConDEiiLKv, 15. T*. Changing Conceptions of Education. 
(llctfhjn, I0QD.) 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS AND JOUR¬ 
NALISM,— The earlier type of publications 
indicated by this title was quita different from 


the educational journal of the present, designed 
for the members of the teaching profession. 
During the eighteenth century, magazines 
such as The Tatlcr (1700) and The Spectator 
(1711) in England, and the Moralischc lrnc/jdiL- 
ffakriflen (1713) in Germany were designed to 
improve the general intellectual and moral con¬ 
dition of the people, Along with and follow¬ 
ing these, especially in Germany, appeared the 
various Animfs nml magazine designed to 
convey popular information and practical sug¬ 
gestions to the masses, During the latter part 
of the century publications of a similar char¬ 
acter for children appeared in considerable 
number. Following these came a type of pub¬ 
lications more distinctly educational in the 
narrower sense, since they aimed to furnish 
subject matter of instruction, of a more or less 
popular informational type, especially along 
the line af the natural sciences and the newer 
subjects, which ns yet had not been well formu¬ 
lated as school subjects. Out of these in the 
early part of the nineteenth century developed 
the jmblications designed for the members of 
the teaching profession, now with the estab¬ 
lishment of the public school systems grown in 
number ancl in importance sufficient to support 
publications of this character. However, even 
earlier magazines of the typo, such ns the 
American Journal of Education (1820-1830) 
and The Annals of Education (1B30-1B37) ad¬ 
dressed a much larger public Chan the teaching 
profession, and aimed to arouse a public in¬ 
terest in education and to give information 
appealing to a much larger clicnt&le. The 
entire subject will be treated more fully under 
the caption, Jouunalb and Journalism, Edu¬ 
cational (q.u.). 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. — See 

Psychology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. — See JOUR¬ 
NALISM, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. — See Edu¬ 
cational Associations; Teachers’ Volun¬ 
tary Associations. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. —Soo So¬ 
ciology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. —See Tracts, 
Educational, 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES. — See Course 
oe Study, Theory ov\ Values, Educational. 

EDWARD III AND ENGLISH EDU¬ 
CATION.— See Anglo-Norman Dialect; 
Angld-Nojuun Sciio old odhs; 13la ex Deatji 
and English Education, Tjie. 

EDWARD VI, KING OF ENGLAND (1537- 
1553). — Barn Oet. 12, 1537, he was only 
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nine years aid when he enme to the throne, 
and only fifteen when he died. Yob lie Iub 
been hold up for worship ns the patron sciint 
of Protestant lemming, and reputed as the 
founder of the whole system of English second- 
ary education, the inventor and donor of tlm 
Free Grammar Schools, fclio public schools of 
England, Edward was undoubtedly a well- 
educated hoy. overedu anted, indeed, under Dr. 
Com, ox-hcadmastcr of Eton, desoribctl by 
Asclmtn (ij.u.)f in. the Schoolmaster afl ri tho 
best t^tioher and greatest beater of our timo. ,, 
and his exercises and essays show a remark¬ 
able pirecosity. Bub it ia obvious that a boy of 
nine, however precocious, could have had Ho in¬ 
fluence on public alTairs, ar on tho act for the 
dissolution of colleges and chantries passed in 
the first year of his reign, which gave occasion 
lor the false reputation he hag enjoyed, Tim 
act abolished all the colleges, chantries, guilds 
and hospitals, except the cathedrals, tlic colleges 
in the universities, and Eton and Winchester 
as part of the universities, and confiscated 
their property to the Crown. This meant 
the confiscation of the endowment of nine 
tenths of til a schools in England, as they nearly 
all formed part of or were attached to such 
colleges and chantries. Tho act indeed pro¬ 
vided for the appointment of a commission 
to continue tho grammar schools and assign 
lands out of the confiscated property for their 
endowment, But as there was nob time, nor, 
in tho financial straits or the public purse at the 
time, inclination to assign endowments, tho 
grammar schools wove continued only till 
Further order, with salaries to tho masters oF 
the net amount which they wore actually re¬ 
ceiving from the endowment at the time or 
the dissolution, TJio song schools, winch did 
the Work of elementary schools as reading 
as well ns music schools, were swept away. 
In three or four cases of quito recent foun¬ 
dations, aucli na Eerkhampatend, Herts, tho 
coiifiscatGd endowments were at giicd restored 
by act of Parliament in the sama year, 1548, 
In perhaps a dozen cases they wove restored 
□r other lands given instead to the corpora¬ 
tions of towns, who bought bank the guild 
lands or wero incorporated to take the place of 
dissolved guilds, as in tho case of Shakespeare's 
sclmdat Stratford-on-Avon. In about twenty 
anse. a special bodies of trustees were incorpor¬ 
ated ns 11 Governors of the goods possessions and 
revenues of the Free Grammar School of Ed- 
word VI in tho town of Sherborne, 11 or wher¬ 
ever it might be, and were granted sometimes 
by purchase, sometimes by way of gift, landa 
belonging to dissolved chan tries or guilds, not 
the same which had belonged to thorn before, 
for they had been Hold, but lands of other 
chantries which for somo reason had remained 
unsold, Tho credit of the refaundation of 
tlm scanty few thus rcfoundccl must be given 
to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and after¬ 
words Duke of Northumberland, who had 


ousted from power and executed the Duke 
of Somerset, Echvard J a uncle, the Protector, 
and ruled ill Edward's name fram 1550 to 1G53. 
A certain number of vefouiulntiona already 
arranged under Edward wore actually earned 
out) under Queen Mary and received her name. 
The only Bchool foundation ill which Edward 
had any personal share, and that was a very 
subordinate one, the real founders being Ridley 
the ft martyr J1 Bishop of London, mid Lard 
Mayqr Dobba, was that of Christ's Hospital, 
London. This was founded nob as a grammar 
school but as a foundling hospital, as part 
or a great scheme of poor relief, and was en¬ 
dowed entirely by the subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions of tho citizens of London, 

Edward VI has, therefore, no claim whatever 
to be regarded as the founder or promoter of ed¬ 
ucation. Educationally his reign was signal¬ 
ised chiefly by the spoliation of some 300, 
and tho subsequent rciiiulowment of some 
thirty schools. A. F, L. 

See Fhue Schools j Foundations ; Rufoil- 

M A.TION AND EDUCATION. 

ReforBncBg: — 

Luacu, A, F. Edward VIj Spoiler of Schools. Con* 
(cinyortirr/ ltdv., Vol. LXtl, ISOS, pp. 303—38*1. 

English Schaoh al Pm Tic/gnuo/foii. (London, ISDQ.) 

Articles on Schools in the Victoria County History far 
Bedford; Berks! Derby; GlnuccsteraliirD \ Hnnta; 
Herts; Lincolnshire; Wfirsvickshiro, etc, 

EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE, JACK¬ 
SONVILLE. FLA. — A coeducational insti¬ 
tution Dstfibiiahcd in 1SS3 and maintained 
under tlio auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Florida for tho education of colored 
studonts. Theological, classical, scientific, nor¬ 
mal, English, business, biblc and music courses 
am offered. The entrance requirements arc 
equivalent to about four points school work. 
Degrees of E.D., A.B, f B.S., are conferred. 
There arc seven instructors on the faculty, 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1B01MB52). — 
Active] in religious eduaution; Was graduated 
at Amherst College in 1824. Ho was tutor 
at Amherst, secretory of the American Edu¬ 
cation Society (g.u,), editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of the American Education Society, 
and professor in this Andover Theological 
Seminary. Author of the Eclectic headers 
(1535). W, 8. M, 

EDWARDS, EDWARD (1B12-1SSG). — 
One of the most active promotcra of the public 
free library movement in England. Ho was 
fora time supernumerary assistant in the depart^ 
menb of printed books in tho British Museum. 
About 1840 he collected library statistics at 
home and abroad and published them in the 
Athmt cum, He thug attracted attention, and 
when tho committee of William Ewart (i/.ll), 
met to disousa tho question of free libraries, 
Edwards was ono of the principal witnesses, 
Hews instrumental in opening the first library 
420 
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maintained out of town rates at Warrington in 
1B4B. In 1850 lie was appointed the first li¬ 
brarian of the Manchester Free Library 
(opened in 1852), where ho remained for eight 
years. He promoted improvements in libraries 
and librarianship. His works are important 
contributions to the history of libraries, hey 
include Memoirs of Libraries (1859); Libraries 
and Choir Founders (1865); article, " Libraries Jl 
in Encyclopaedia firilannica (1SG0J; Free Town 
Libraries (1S69) j Lives of the Founder* of the 
British Museum (1B70). In 1883 Edwards 
was placed on the Civil List, He died in 18BG. 

Utterances; — 

Did\anaru of National Rioataphy. 

GnKHNW0QD( T, ( Edward Edivard&, Chief Pioneer c/ 
AfuruVwxiZ Libraries. (London, 1D02,) 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (first) (1703- 
17158). —The famous theologian of the 10 th cen¬ 
tury, and probably the ablest and most influen¬ 
tial religious leader that America has produced; 
was graduated at Yale Coliege in 1720. He was 
tutor at Yale lor two years and was president of 
New Jersey College (now Princeton) 1757- 
175S. His writings include An Inquiry into 
the modern prevailing Notions respecting iho 
Freedom of the Will (1754). W. 3. M, 

Re fereor.D: —. 

Aluejn, A. V. G. Jonathan Edwards, (Boston, 1B3U.) 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (second) (1745- 
1801). — The second president of Union College j 
was graduated at Princeton in 1785. Ho was 
active in a movement looking toward the educa¬ 
tion of the Indians, and was president of Union 
College for two years (17DD-1S01), 

w, a. m. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (1822-1008).— 
School man, educated nfc the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Normal School and the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Ho was instructor in the 
Bridgewater Normal School (1848-1853), prin¬ 
cipal of fcho high school at Salem (1S53-1854), 
principal of the Salem Normal School (1854- 
1857), of the St. Louis Normal School 1B57- 
1862), and of the Illinois Normal School (1B62- 
1S7G). He was state superintendent of Illinois 
from 18S7 to 1S01. Besides numerous papers 
on educational subjects, he was the author of 
a series of school readers and for several years 
editor of the Illinois Teacher. W. 3. M. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS CHARLES (1837- 
1900).— Welsh divine who became the first 
principal of the University College of Wales at 
Aberystwyth in 1872. It was due to his efforts 
mainly that the institution met with success in 
spite of the numerous financial difficulties with 
whioh it was beset. Edwards took an ac¬ 
tive part also in promoting the success of the 
University of Wales. In 1801 he retired from 
Aberystwyth and became principal of tho Cal- 


vinistic Methodist Theological College at Bala. 
In 1BDB his services to tho University of Wales 
were recognized by tho conferment of the first 
degree of D.D, granted by that body. 

EFFERENT, — The term signifies u carrying 
from.” Efferent nerve fibers are those which 
carry stimulations from the central nervous 
system back to tho muscles or other organs at 
the surface of the body. Efferent fibers aro 
synonymous with motor fibers and are opposed 
in kind and function to afferent or centripetal 
fibers, the latter carrying the stimulation to¬ 
ward the central organs. C, II, J. 

See Nervous System, 

EFFORT. — Effort implies the putting forth 
of cncrpy in reaching an end, But not all such 
expenditure of energy is effort, for it may be 
easeful or habitual. Effort implies in addition 
a factor of labor, toil, pain, struggle in the sur¬ 
mounting of obstacles, or overcoming of diffi¬ 
culties, which lie between the agent and his end. 
Since difficulties attend the reaching or most 
ends that arc worth while, and since there is a 
natural tendency to become discouraged and to 
abandon activity when serious difficulties aro 
mefc and activity becomes disagreeable, entire 
educational schemes have been built around tho 
conception of effort though generally not under 
that name, bub under that of discipline. Such 
educational schemes have frequently involved 
one or both of the following errors; (1) In tho 
first place, it ]s overlooked that all normal effort 
involves an end, a good, or something satisfac¬ 
tory, for tho sake of which activity occurs, 
Tins end for the sake of which activity occurs 
is of interest to the agent; or it represents an in¬ 
terest (ns we talk of a man's business interests 
or concerns), something of importance, of value 
to him on its own account. Thus effort and 
intoregt (</.u.) are not normally opposed to each 
other, but arc corrclntivo. That is, the greater 
the interest in the end, the greater the desire for 
it, the more effort is tho person willing to put 
forth in achieving it; while what seems of little 
account or worth is, for that Very rcilHon, nob 
worth enduring much pains or trouble to reach. 
This statement do eg not imply that the end of 
activity is pleasure, or getting agreeable sensa¬ 
tions; but it does imply that every genuine end 
is agreeable or of interest in the very fact of 
being au end. Effort, pain, trouble, strugglo, 
is concerned not with the end, bub with the 
means of attaining the end. The educational 
fallacy consists in ignoring tho primary place 
belonging to an end having viduc on itfl^ own 
account, and supposing either that disciplinary 
offorb can take place without any end in view, 
or else that one result is just aa good as 
another, being put an bxcusq in any case for 
seeming willingness to undergo painful toil. 
(2) In the second place, it is thought that since 
effort in behalf of ends, in spite of difficulties, is 
a necessary trait of character, power of effort 
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may beat bo secured by multiplying difficult 
tasks, introducing obstacles. making work dis¬ 
agreeably and then coin]jelling pupils to keep 
at work, in spite of their natural reluctance, 
This introduction of difficulties, obstacles for 
their own flake, has, however, no relation to sur¬ 
mounting obstacles that lio in the way or achiev¬ 
ing an end, When there aro so many ends 
intrinsically valuable whoso attainment is at¬ 
tended with difficulties, there is no need to in¬ 
vent difficulties or create tasks merely Tor the 
sako of calling out effort and securing discipline. 

Thera arc of courao many ends tlmt arc im¬ 
portant and vnlunblc whose worth is not im¬ 
mediately recognized. In llicir caso it is Ji af 
course, ft genuine educational problem to bring 
tho young to such a recognition or their value 
as will stimulate to efTort for their realization, 
But the nature of thia problem ia entirely mis¬ 
conceived when it is taken ta be a matter not 
of leading pupils to appreciate new values, 
but of doing disagreeable tilings without any 
appreciation of any end. f Since the latter is a 
psycho!Qghftl impossibility, when it is at¬ 
tempted, tile effect upon tho pupil ia (1) to lead 
to evasion, shirking, procrastination; or (^2) to 
keeping the mind upon something elso which ia 
agreeable, and doing the task with ft minimum 
of attention and thought, in a routine, perfunc¬ 
tory W&y (oiiq of the chief nic tho da oi inducing 
habits of mind wandering in pupils) ; or (3) fas¬ 
tening upon some trivial, external, or irrelevant 
phaso of the activity na a source of interest and 
making tliftb tho end which carries the disagree¬ 
able means. It ia, unfortunately, only too truo 
that a skillful teacher can "arouse an interest ,J 
in performing even the most mechanical and 
unintelligent tasks; but if the same skill were 
used in leading children to appreciate the value 
or new ends that arc inlriusicnlly aignificantj 
HU as to put forth effort, painful in itself, for the 
flaka of realizing the rallied end, a training of 
power in effort would be secured without tho 
evils moutioned above, and also or a sort which 
would be available In the concrete situations uf 
later lire while the training had in performing 
meaningless and trivial tusks ia not available, 
to any extent, for transfer. J, D. 

Sec Education ; Formal Discipline; In¬ 
terest ; Values, Educational; Will. 

Reference ; — 

IDewey, J. Interest as related ta Will. (Dlonroinslan, 

IK- 1S00.J 

EGBERT, or EGBEHRT. — Archbishop of 
York (735-7GG) and muster of the York School. 
In tJio life of Exhort, as giuen in the Diction- 
dries oj Christian Biography end National 
Biography, he is wrongly reputed us tho founder 
of tho famous York Bchool ainl the teacher 
there of Alenin, its famous master, But these 
fives arc bnsed on an anonymous and .supersti¬ 
tious life of Alenin, in n 11 very ancient- Ms. 
at Rheims/ 1 existing in 1G17 and never seen 
since. This Ms. was alleged la date from S29. 


Ib pretended to be derived from information, 
supplied by Sigulf, one of his pupils. Hut tlio 
date assigned to It is highly improbable, and the 
life is so more a pieco of htigiogmphy, written 
for reading in church or refectory, being full of 
miracles interspersed with pious rc/1 actions, fts 
usual in the lessons for saints' days, that it can¬ 
not be accepted ns of good historical authority. 
This anonymous French legend writer not 
only makes Hcebcrct, as ho calls him, Alenin's 
master, but by way of assorting the traditiqa 
turns Egbert himself into a pupil of Redo's 
and a monk from boyhood nnd makes Bede 
live twenty years longer than ho did. It is 
impossible, if Bede had been Egbert's mnatcr, 
that ]3cda would not himself have referred to 
this fact in the famous letter or advice which 
he wrote to Egbert on his becoming archbishop 
(Bede's Ecclesiastical History, eel. Plummer, i. 
405), jn which lie pomtedlj' refora to having 
stayed with him as a guest nnd discussed all 
Borts of political and religious questions with 
him ns a justification for addressing his 
friend and equal, now become his fa tiler 
in God, in tho somewhat puritanical strain 
he adopts. Had Bede ever held to Egbert 
the relation of master to pupil, a reference 
to this would have- been a much more direct 
and effective apology, if indeed any apology 
lit all would be needed, Ilowevor, the 
legend writer tells how Iiccberct followed in 
Beclc'a steps aa a teacher. 11 For from dawn, 
if Lherc wan no obstacle and it was not a 
saint's day, to the sixth or very often till the 
ninth hour, sitting on his bed, ho opened tho 
secrets of scripture ta his pupils ns was appro¬ 
priate to each, Then he got up and said hia 
prayers and mass. And then agaui towards ves¬ 
pers, when except in Lent, ho took n spare but 
well-cooked meal with his pupils, he did not 
flpnro the tongue of the reader, so that lie might 
be refreshed with bread in both kiiula. After¬ 
wards you might see the boys in tho father's 
presence, piercing ouch other with their sharp¬ 
ened weapons, discussing in private whnfc after¬ 
wards they would in serried ranks light in pub¬ 
lic." This is n picture not of a public school 
such as that which a busy bishop might have 
hold at York/and Alcuin in the palace school at 
Aachen, where grammar and literature and logic 
wore taught, but of the aged abbot in tho retired 
leisure of Lhe monastery with a few or the 
yrjuugcr brethren learning theology. Tho pic¬ 
ture is inconsistent with a Inter passage, de¬ 
picting a real public boarding school, which 
sccma to have been taken from Alcuin's Own 
poem, but transferred from Albert to Egbert, 
— with whom and Eanbuld, Albert’s successor, 
tho Dictionary oj Christian Biography conrusca 
him: ,f Ho had indeed a crowd of scholars, 
nobleman J s .sons, Some of whom ivoro taught 
and instructed in tho rudiments of the art or 
grammar, others in the discipline of tho liberal 
arts, nnd Homo in holy scripture." That Egbert 
did indeed tcjich school nt York is not to be 
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doubted, since Alenin himself says so. But 
neither Alcuin nor Alenin's biographer repre¬ 
sents Egbert ns creating or founding the school, 
any more than Bede represents Theodore and 
Adrian ns founding Canterbury School, Just 
qs Canterbury School muat be attributed to Au¬ 
gustine, so York School must be attributed to 
Fnulinua, its first bishop. Indeed, Bede directly 
bears witness to this by telling ua hour the song 
school continued under James tho deacon, who 
stayed in the North during the reaction to pa¬ 
ganism which followed on Edwin's death, when 
Paulinus fled. Tho cathedral remained, and on 
Wilfred's coming as bishop in GG4, James col¬ 
lected a school of singers round him, while 
Wilfred himBelf no doubt taught the grammar 
school, which then included aUTcarniug. 

Of Egbert Alcuin simply says that ,f Wilfred II 
handed over (in 732) to Egbert the rights of the 
venerable see when he caused him to be his suc¬ 
cessor. Ho was of royal blood and was a most 
illustrious ruler of this church and an admirable 
teacher (egregius doctor) and ruled for thirty- 
four years," This matter-of-fact sorb of way 
af speaking of Egbert's teaching entirely nega¬ 
tives any idea of his having founded tho soho el 
or of his being Alcuin 1 a master, and is in strik¬ 
ing contrast to tho ivay Alcuin speaks of 
Albeit (g,y,). Tha school is treated as a going 
concern, taught by the archbishop as a matter 
of course, A. E. L, 

References; — 

Alcuin. Do Pan 1 Welt us etSandi* Eccles iqc EWoccrLsis, 
XbadjJj A, J\ Early Yorkshire Schools, [Loudon, 1SD9.) 
Rains?, J< History of tho Church of York- Rolls SDries. 
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EGGLESTON, EDWARD (1837-1902).— 
Author and educational writer, was educated 
in tho common schools of Virginia ; editor of 
the National Sunday School Teacher; author 
of //cosier' Schoolboy, Hoosier ^c/iooZ'Masfcr, 
Schoolmaster in Literature, and aevoral text¬ 
books of history. W. S. M. 

EGO —This word lua long bean used in 
technical writing as synonymous with the 
word" ficlf" (g.u,). It has teen used to dis¬ 
tinguish the esacnce of conscious personality 
from the physical world or the non-ego. Tho 
derivatives of tho term are used in popular 
parlance, The word itself ia used for the most 
part only in technical literature. G, H. J. 

EGYPT, EDUCATION IN. — Ancient Egypt. 
— The Egyptian culture was the product of tne 
Nile Valley. Until very recently our knowl¬ 
edge of Egyptian history reached back only as 
far as tho ngc of the bull dors of the great 
pyramids, and Mcnes, the traditional founder of 
the first dynasty, had come to be regarded ns 
mythical. But the pyramids presupposed a 
high stage of civilization, and tho question of 
its origin was soon raised. A widely accepted 
theory, and one still held by a number of 


scholars, regards Egyptian culture na Babylo¬ 
nian in origin. The recent excavations havo, 
however, disproved this claim, We arc now 
able to trace the development of Egyptian 
culturo from its beginnings in the neolithic, 
oven the paleolithic age. By 4241 e.c. astro¬ 
nomical knowledge had developed to such an 
extent among the inhabitants of the Della 
that they were able to introduce a calendar 
with a year of 3G5 days, A millennium later 
Babylonian civilization waa still iu its begin¬ 
nings. 

The old adage that necessity is the mother 
of invention ia perhaps nowhere better ex¬ 
emplified than In Egypt. Egypt's earliest 
inhabitants, pushing in from tho edge of the 
desert, found in tho alluvial valley of the Nile 
one of the most fertile arena an the face of the 
earth. But even after they hncl subdued Lhe 
jungle, they were compelled to keep up a con¬ 
tinuous struggle with nature, for Egypt is prac¬ 
tically rainless, and it ia only by making use 
of the water of the Nile that the soil, ever 
replenished by the silt deposited by the yearly 
inundation, is made to yield tha abundant 
returns of which it is capable. The Egyptians 
early developed an extensive system of irri¬ 
gation, and were thus able to produce an agri¬ 
cultural wealth sufficient to maintain a pop¬ 
ulation far greater in density than is found 
anywhere in Europe to-day. This agricultural 
wealth was the foundation upon which Egyp¬ 
tian culture was built. Egypt has been 
called tho mother of the mechanical arts, and 
the reason ia not hard to find. In Egypt man's 
ingenuity ia taxed to the utmost to devise 
ways and means for making the bash uae of hia 
natural assets. Perhaps this explains why it 
Was that the Egyptians never pursued knowl¬ 
edge for its own sake, never eared for the 
theoretical, Egyptian education reimiined in 
all periods intensely practical, Ono of Egypt's 
wise men is represented ns admonishing his sen 
xig follows ; M Give thy heart to learning mid 
lovo her like a mother, for there is nothing 
that ia so precious aa learning." He goes on, 
,f Behold, there is no profession which is nob 
governed. It ia only the learned man who 
rules lumsclf." 1 It was because learning 
gave a man superiority over the unlettered 
that the Egyptian pursued her so diligently. 
Learning opened the way to official prefer¬ 
ment, while tho ignorant man, " whose name 
was unknown," was "like the heavily laden 
donkey" and was fl driven by tha scribe." 
These scribes, that is, officials, never weary of 
telling of the superiority of their profession 
over nil others, and not infrequently boast in 
their tomb inscrip Lions of how, by their ability, 
they were able to rise from obscurity to positions 
of honor at the court, 

The Egyptian boy spent the first four years 
of his fife, tlie years of childhood, with his toys. 

1 Unl&sa oLheriviBC indicated, C|UotaLions ara from Er- 

nnrn'alfiYein Aneitnl Eouptt 
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Many of these ate preserved in our museums, 
such as a crocodile with movable jaw, dolls with 
movable arms, a jointed doll representing a 
slave grinding corn, etc. Theoretically tho 
lather was supposed to look after the educa¬ 
tion of hi a aoiij as ia shown by the many dia¬ 
logues of the didactic literature between father 
and Bon. But in practice the boy was fient 
away to school. In the Old Kingdom nil of 
Egyptian life centered about tho absoluto mon¬ 
arch and his court. Consequently the hoys 
of the wealthy Were sent to tho schools at- 
laahed to the palace, where they were educated 
with the king's sons. Tile tutor of the princes, 
who was called their M nurse," was one of tho 
highest officials of the court. A man who 
later became high priest was brought up by 
King Mcnkura "among the royal children in 
the great house of the king, in the room and 
dwelling place or the king. 1 ' This Pharaoh's 
successor contained to show him favor, and 
when he. had reached the age of manhood gave 
him " the great royal daughter Ma'ntkha to 
wife." So in the time of the Middle Kingdom 
a nomtirch of Siiit relates with pride how he 
had takon his swimming lessons with tho royal 
children. Another says, " Ilis Majesty seated 
mo at Ilia feet in my youth, and preferred me 
to all my companions. Ilia Majesty was 
pleased to grant mo daily food, and when I 
walked with him, praised me each day mores 
tlmn he had the day before/' He, too, waa 
given a daughter of tlm king in marriage. 
Under the Empire the schools seem to haves 
been attached to tho various deportments of 
the government where instruction was given 
by one of the higher officials to whom the 
pupils were assigned and under whom they 
served a sort of apprenticeship. Uno of theso 
pupila writes to his muster, fl I was with thco 
since I wna brought up as a child; thou didst 
beat my back and thy Instructions wont into 
my ears," There must have been a large num¬ 
ber of these 11 instruction houses/' os Lhe schools 
were called, to train tho vast /irmy of officials 
who looked after the affairs of the government, 
The ranks of the officials wore recruited largely 
from the middle class. 

Discipline was severe, and there was plenty 
of flogging. The Egyptians held that by this 
means they were able to train all animals, 
" The youth has a back, he attends when it is 
beaten." "Spend not thy day in idleness, or 
than wilt be flogged. For tho cars' of the young 
aro placed on the back, and he hears when lie is 
flogged/' With Buch precepts as these continu¬ 
ally put into practice, it is no wonder that we are 
told that tlio children loft school, when the noon 
hour wna announced, fl shouting Tor joy/' 
The master saw to it that the boys did not over¬ 
sleep fcliomsolves, thus missing part of lesson 
time, the results of which, they wore taught, 
" endured forever like the mountains." The 
boys wore sparingly fed: three rolls oT bread and 
two jugs of beer brought daily from home by the 


mothers constituted Lho scant tore upon which 
they had to subsist while they learned their 
lessons, consisting largely of "instructions" 
or precepts, among whieh wore such ns “ Be not 
greedy to fill thy body," " Share thy bread with 
others/’ Tho boys probably looked upon this 
severity ns a matter of course; their revenge 
came when they in turn had become imiBters nnd 
flogged their pupils, or when, ns official scribes, 
they Jmd the pleasure of seeing their dcpuLiea 
bale the taxpayers before them while they made 
the inventories of tho assessiblc property, the 
probablQ value of which was usually ascertained 
only after the administration of rouihI beatings. 

Education in Ancient Egypt consisted largely 
in the inculcation af ethical precepts, practical 
philosophy, and good in miners, The boys 
also received instruction in gymnastics and 
swimming. _ After they had mastered the art of 
writing, which must have been an exceedingly 
laborious task, they wore set to work aL copy¬ 
ing ,r instructions," One of the oldest ex¬ 
amples of the didncLic school literature is the 
Papyrus Prisse, dating from the beginning of 
the Middlo Kingdom, but containing the wisdom 
oT Kagcuini and Ptah-hotep, viziers respectively 
of Snofru of the Fourth, and Isesi of the Fifth 
Dynasty. Among the sayings of this book arc 
the following: " Be not proud of thine own 
lonrning, but do thou take counsel with all men, 
for ib ia possible to learn from all. Treat a 
venerable wise man with respect, but correct 
thine equal when he maintains a wrong opinion, 

. . „ Calumnies should never be reheated. . . . 
In a strange house look not at the women; 
marry; give food to thy household; let there be 
no quarreling about the distribution.” Even 
marc detailed is Lhe advice or the instruction 
dating from the Empire. ,r Lot thine eye be 
open, lest Lhou become a beggar, for the mail 
that is Idle comeLh not to honor. . . . Enter 
not uninvited into the house of another; if lie 
bids thco enter, thou art honored. Look not 
around in the house of another. If thine eyes 
bdc Anything, be .silent -about it. , , , A man's 
ruin lies in his tongue. ... Do not sit down 
while another stands who is older than thou or 
who holds a higher office than thine." 

But there were other forms of literature which 
the hoys copied and studied. A favorite for 
almost a thousand years was the story of Sinuhe. 
written in tho Middle Kingdom and Lelling of 
the adventures of this nobleman, who, doubtless 
for political reasons, was compelled to flee the 
country on the accession of Sosostris I (1080- 
1035 n.c,), and who, after spending a long time 
in Syria, was pardoned in his old ago by the 
Pharaoh and allowed to return home. 

Tho time of tlie Middle Kingdom was the 
classical age oT Egyptian literature. Besides 
tho story of Sinuhe, ivc havo an account of the 
adventures of the prototype of Sinbiul the 
Sailor (Breasted, History af Egypt, p. 203). 
Fairy tales circulated amoii£ the common 
people, and found expression m literary form 
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(Papyrus ueslcar ), Events qf everyday lifo 
were made the subjects of fl fine writing/' 
which had now become popular. " The Tale of 
the Eloquent Peasant was composed solely in order 
to place in the mouth of a marvelous peasant a 
series of speeches in which he pleads his caso 
against an official who had wronged him, with 
such eloquence that he is at last brought into the 
presence of the Pharaoh himself, that the mon¬ 
arch may enjoy the beauty of the honeyed rhet¬ 
oric which flows from his lips" (Breasted, cb. 
cil, p. 204), This ago also developed philogopii- 
ical works, One of the Merlin papyri (No. 
3024) represents an unfortunate, weary of life, 
arguing with his soul on the advisability of end¬ 
ing their unhappy existence. The opposite 
extreme is shown in the Song of the Harper, 
which dwells upon the transitory nature of life 
but advises the fullest enjoyment of it while 
one may (Breasted, op. cit p. 200). Profes¬ 
sor Ermon calls it the national drinking song of 
the Egyptians. The poetry of this period 
ranges from simple compositions, such as the 
*Sonfl of the Threshers, to hymns singing the 
praises of the reigning monarch, and showing 
rigid strophic structure, ns The Hymn to Sesosttis 
111 (Breasted, op, til., p. 207). 

The favorite modo of instruction in the time 
of the Empire was by means of epistolary corre¬ 
spondence between tutor and pupils in which the 
former imparted wisdom to the latter and 
taught him the proper forms of letter writing. 
A large number of these, exercises hayc come 
down to us. They are easily recognized by the 
corrections written by the tutor in the margins. 
On the back of these letters aro frequently 
found jottings referring to the work in which 
the pupils were engaged while pursuing their 
studies; another evidence of the practical na¬ 
ture of Egyptian education, and reminding one 
of the famous spelling lesson in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

The study or literature was but the means to 
an end. Thereby facility in writing was ac¬ 
quired nnd the correct forms and usages 
of tho language mastered. As already indi¬ 
cated, many persons of obscure origin were 
advanced to high official positions because of 
the exceptional ability which they showed, but 
the large majority of scribes remained clerks and 
secretaries, or overseers of lower or higher rank. 
The mastery of business and legal forms — 
bills and accounts, receipts, contracts, wills, 
deeds, etc. — took up the greater part of tho 
pupils' time. A large number of such legal 
and business papyri dating from the Old King¬ 
dom wero found on the island of Elephantine, 
and arc now preserved in the Berlin Museum. 

An interesting papyrus dating from the 
Middle Kingdom shows the practical nature of 
the mathematics of the Egyptians. This docu¬ 
ment contains rules for measuring fields, 
determining the capacity of a granary, cto, 
The Egyptian did not have division as we know 
it. Instead of dividing, lie kept multiplying the 


divisor until ho gob the dividend, With tho 
exception of j, the only fractions they could 
handle wero those with 1 as numerator, 
Their rule for determining the area of a circle 
is worth mentioning. The diameter was taken, 
one ninth af it subtracted therefrom, and the 
result squared, The Egyptians sLuclied the 
heavens. They made charts of the constella¬ 
tions, and by means of extensive tables could 
determine with considerable accuracy the posi¬ 
tion of many of them. As ire have already 
soon, their practical knowledge of astronomy 
had enabled them to introduce a calendar, 
based upon the heliacal rising of Sirius (Sethis) 
as early ns 4241 n.c., but they never developed 
any theory of the heavens similar to the Baby- 
Ionian astrology to be handed down to later 
times ns the highest wisdom. 

Medicine was extensively studied and prac¬ 
ticed in Egypt. " Tho medicaments recom¬ 
mended comprise nearly everything which can 
in some way or other ho swallowed, whether 
in solid, mucilaginous, or liquid form M (Mas- 
pero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 210). Many of 
the recipes of Egyptian physicians were bor¬ 
rowed by the Greeks, and one. Tot determining 
the sex of an unborn child, found its way into tho 
folk medicine of modern Europe (Paullini, 
NMiuemehrler.. heilsamer Drcckapolhekc (1G07), 
see Ermnn, Agyplische Chrcslomalhie, j). 48), 
If it is remembered that it was only with tho 
rise of modern science that hocus-pocus was 
banished from our own medicine, it will not 
cause surpriao to learn that magic always 
played the most important rflio in that of the 
Egyptians. 

One must visit the museums of Europe and 
Egypt to gain, an adequate conception of tho 
marvelous technical skill developed _ by tho 
Egyptians in the carving of wood and ivory, in 
metal working, in sculpture and painting. 
Duck of tho skill of the artisan was the mind of 
the artist-designer, one of whom, an M overseer ,J 
of tho “ gold house ,J where the fl figures and 
images of all the gods l} were fashioned, tells 
how he gained the royal favor, and was finally 
made councilor of the treasury (Breasted, op, 
cff., p, 245). But the ripest genius of Egyptian 
culture found expression in architecture. TI 10 
temples af Egypt have held the admiration of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the modern world; 
they are being studied by all sLudents of archi¬ 
tecture to-day. The Egyptian architect was a 
man possessed of all the learning or his day. 
The first of these of whom we have any record 
wns the vise man Imhotep, learned in priostly 
wisdom, magic, medicine, and architecture. 
Ho was the patron saint of all the later scribes, 
and "2500 years artel* his death he had become 
a god of medicine, in whom the Greeks, who 
called him Imouthca, recognized their own 
Asklcpios n (Breasted, op. cit., p, 113). In tho 
Old Kingdom the prime minister frequently 
held the office of chief architect, a thing not 
unknown in tho following periods, To tho 
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genius of Incnij Smtniut, Thutiy, Ilapuaencb, 
uiul others, the architects ami favorites of the 
Phnrnohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, we owe 
the maenificniib buildings of Lhc capital of the 
Empire. 

Pin ally, n word about the impression tho 
Ejryptinu learning miulc upon the Greeks. It 
was during the restoration of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty that the prices, who wore wow tho 
only ones who could read them, collected and 
studied the writings or the past, now regarded 
ns sacred, and read into them niennmgff which 
they never possessed. The Greeks accepted 
these fanciful interpretations nil the more read¬ 
ily because of the awe inspired in them by the 
impressive remains □! the material civilization 
of tho Egyptians with which they lmtl become 
acquainted. Their opinion of the marvelous 
wisdom of the Egyptians was handed down to 
modern times and was only anawn to be false 
by the decipherment of the hieroglyph during 
the Inst century. D. D. L, 

Note.—N onJSgyptologialfl aro npt Id bo confused 
liy the widely dimeont systems nf clironulofly IdiiiilI in 
Hid dUTcrcnb histories of Epyii l. This ianot Ihc lilaco lo 
discuss this problem ; suffice ii .lusay Llmt.iu the opinion 
uf tho writer, Meyer in his Apupiivchc ChronohuCe baa 
said the final word on the subject. Tho tlMca Jiero ap¬ 
pended for reference are taken from Breasted, /I //lSfarv 

nftiuuvli pp. 697 f. 

Accc.'jsion of Meries and Beginning 

of die Dyrmsde^f. 3400 n.o r 

Dynasties t and It (ThoTbin(log) , . 31DD-2D80 u,c, 
Tho Old Kingdom, Dyrnisidca 

III-YE .20SO-2475 n.a. 

l'erlad of Decline, DynnsLioa 

VIl-X .. . , . 2175-2100 ii,c. 

Tho Mid file Kingdom, Dynasties 

Xl-XU.2100-1780 n.o. 

IlyksOH Dominion. Dynasties 

XJJI-XVir .17AB-15S0 n,a» 

This Empire, Dynasties XVIII- 

XX. 1530-1000 n.c. 

Period af Decline (inchidiiift Liby¬ 
ans). Dynasties XXI-XXIV , . 1000-712 e,o, 
Ediiflljinn fiupremney, Pyilnsty 

XXV . 712-003 h,d, 

Ileal tirnUan, Dynasty XXVI .... GG3-525 n.c, 

Farslun Cminupst .525 u.c, 

Egypt seized by Alexander iho 

□ rent.. , , 332 n.c. 

Egypt became a Tioman Province . . 30 n.c, 

Mod ern Egypt. — Modern cdiituLion in Egypt 
is the product of two agencies; tho mis¬ 
sionary, and the European powers that have 
had control or tho political affairs of the coun¬ 
try, The population ia mixed as regards racial 
origins and religious beliefs, hut the vast ma¬ 
jority rif tho people, 01.8 per cent, or a total of 
11,207,339, arc Moslems; Christians, adherents 
of the Coptic and Greek churches, form 7.3 
per cent; Jews M per cent. Apart from the 
necessity of raising an mmual tribute for tho 
•Sultan's treasury, the IChedivo is supreme in 
Egypt, save for the authority exorcised by tho 
English adviser, whose sanction is required 
Tor every financial net iff the government. This 
authority was conferred by the Khedive in 
[389, nt which time the system of two conlrol- 
lers-genernl, one English, the other French, 


which had been adopted in 1B7D by agreement 
of the European powers, was discontinued. 
Down to 18B3 French inlluciicG predominated 
in the system (if modern education; since that 
year, it has given way to the English influence. 

The existing provision for education in Egypt 
consist? or native schools, many of which have 
a very ancient history, and modern schoola. 
Effort,* have recently been made [« obtain 
a complete survey of schools and higher institu¬ 
tions und Lo bring the elementary Schools, both 
native and foreign, under a measure of govern¬ 
ment supervision. As a consequence, llu; edu¬ 
cational statistics or Egypt, in regard Lo system 
and completeness, compare very favorably with 
those of tlm most advanced European nations. 
In the reports on the subject issued annually 
by the director of the statistical flop art men t, 
the schools arc classified under the following 
heads: (1) government schools; (2) govern¬ 
ment kuttabs (vernacular elementary schools); 
(3) kuttalis under government inspection; (4) 
other Egyptian schools; (5) foreign schools. 

The government schools owft their origin to 
Mohammed Ali Fash a, who was appointed 
governor of Egypt in 180G, and made himself 
inn star of the country by force of arm? in .1811, 
In 16-11 Mohammed Ali was recognized, ns Vice¬ 
roy under the guarantee af tho five groat Euro¬ 
pean powers. Convinced of the superior Value 
of Western education as compared with the 
eystem uf his own country, this ambitious ruler 
established schools modeled on those of Europe 
for the purpo.HQ or training Egyptian students 
for careers in the different branches of the public 
service. In the last decade those schools have 
increased in number, and at the present time 
they form a system, including primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools, colleges, and technical institu¬ 
tions, in all of which instruction k given partly 
Lhrough the medium oT a European language. 
Formerly an English side and a French side 
were both Included in the government schools; 
hut within the lasb few years the number of 
pupils in the bitter has been steadily decreasing, 
and in many enscs the French division lias been 
discontinued. When first established, the gov¬ 
ernment schools were not only free, but the 
students were boarder! and clothed at public 
expense; under Ismail Pasha (1863-1870), the 
fourth Khedive in direct descent from Moham¬ 
med Ali, students received money allowance 
from the government. This gratuity ceased, 
however, in 1874, since which time fees liavo 
been charged. 

The foreign schools are also modern, find arc 
either missionary schools or nro maintained by 
European governments in the interests or their 
own people in Egypt. The schools which are 

classified aa Egyptian are Moslem, flehools, 
or schools pertaining tn the native Christian 
churches, i.c. Greek and Coptic, The language 
of instruction in these schools is generally Ara^ 
hie, and the teaching is mainly directed to 
religion. 
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The number of pupils enrolled in all classes 
of schools at the date of the lasfc report (190S) 
was 28B,445 (249,22G males; 30,719 females), 
Of the total number, 17.1515 attended the 
kuttaba. The following table shows the distri¬ 
bution of the remaining 113,430 pupils. 


Nationality 

Schools 

Teacjjeiib 

Purus 

EaypGnn 
English . 



320 

3,147 

00,040 

2,287 


■ « ■ * 

25 

153 

Arn'in'can 


f . i - 

150 

J JO 

12,fM0 

Austrian 


1 ■ » » 

ID 

OB 

1,647 

1C D 

Dutch . 


■ ■ ■ i 

2 

7 

French , 



137 

1,135 

17.BD5 

B22 

German . 



5 

0Q 

Greek. , 



32 

154 

5i774 

Italian . 


l ■ 1 * 

40 

207 

5,700 

O Liter, . 


■ « • * 

2, 

24 

431 

Total ..... 

735 

M7fi 

113,430 


Very nearly hair the above schools, 33G, and 
more than half the pupils, 6B,37S, were reported 
from Cairo, Alexandria, and the three canal 
towns, Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez. The 
modern schools maintained by the Egyptian 
government in ISOS were as follows; — 


Sciiqolb j 

ftuunEn, of SrnnHNTH 

Class 

.Number 

Egyptians 

Ffli-cJfiOfirs 

T rim ary. 

3B 

0,451 

75 

SccDiulary . . . . . 

Tenchera 1 Training . , 

4 

i,m 

12 

ID 

S07 

2 

Technical and Special, 

10 

1,672 

56 

Higher.. 

5 

005 

4 

Tolal l . . . , 

07 

13,842 

148 


The higher schools include the following; — 


Designation df School 

Ndmueh op 
Students 

Law 

300 

Medicine.. .. 

155 

Cndie (Magistrates). 

14 

Engineering . , . .. 

102 

Chemistry .. 

4 


In addition to the government schools, the 
French maintain at Cairo one higher school for 
young men, which in 1908 lmd 205 students. 
The American schools comprised in the table 
showing nationality are in charge of the Ameri¬ 
can Mission, and arc chiefly primary, but this 
organization maintains a college for girls at 
Cniro which has generally between sixty and 
seventy students, The remaining higher insti¬ 
tutions are native, following the traditions, 
doctrines, and methods of the various religious 
aecta, The largest and most important of these 
is the University nfc Cairo, El-Gama el Azhar 
University, with 9040 students and 329 


teachers. This is the oldest institution in 
Egypt, founded in 072, and one of six higher 
institutions having a total of 15,000 students 
maintained by the Waqfs administration, or 
religious endowments pertaining to the mosques. 
Beside the six higher institutions, the Waqfs 
administration maintains thirty-one primary 
schools, with nearly 2000 pupils, 

One of the most important efforts on the part 
of the Egyptian government in respect to edu¬ 
cation is the maintenance of day and evening 
technical schools, The foroign authorities have 
also engaged largely in this work, Altogether 
there were in 190S four technical evening schools 
maintained by the government at Cairo, and 
six foreign evening schools of the same class 
distributed between Cairo, Alexandria, and the 
canal ports. These schools enrolled 012 stu¬ 
dents, of whom 273 were natives. There were 
also the same yuir 12 day technical schools 
with 726 students, Thera qtc several flourish¬ 
ing commercial schools in charge of Trench 
clerical orders. 

From time immemorial indigenous schools, 
huttahs, have been scattered throughout 
Egypt; some arc attached to mosques, others 
are maintained by pious trusts, and some are 
purely private. It waa not until 1997 that 
nn endeavor was made to bring theso rudi¬ 
mentary schools within the sphere or depart¬ 
mental supervision, Toll owing English prece¬ 
dents; this was done by a system of inspection 
and awards of which the schools might avail 
themselves. Government nid was made depend¬ 
ent in each case upon daily instruction in the 
three elementary subjects, apart from any relig¬ 
ious teaching, combined with the report of the 
government inspector as to the general condi¬ 
tion of the school. The growth of the system 
is shown by the following statistics; — 


Yeah 

NO DF 
Private 

NO. GF POPILEI 

No, 

KUTTAHfj 

ac- 

Tctai, 

GnANT 

1n- 

SPEcrED 

Hoys 

Girls 

Tolal 

cunmn 

Grants 

1BDS 

1D00 

301 

35S1 

□ ,D3B 
174,023 

m 

10,852 

7,536 

100,876 

110 

3054 

52,475 

12,305 


A staff of three inspectors and thirty-six 
sub-inapcctora, several of whom arc English, is 
maintained by the Ministry of Education in the 
exclusive interest of this work. There are also 
143 kuttabs under the immediate control of the 
ministry, with about 1200 pupils. This brings 
the total numbor of pupils in super vised kufctfibs 
to 202,000. While the instruction is {given in 
the vernacular tongues, the endeavor |g made 
to use modern methods, and, as far as the limited 
scope of the schools permits, to impart modern 
ideas. 

Ill the statistical reports tho schools are ar¬ 
ranged under tlie different local divisions, 
namely, tho five governorships (mohafzas) 
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of principal towns, and the fifteen provinces 
(imt(lirias\vf\nc\\nvQ subdivided into districts 
(kisms) . From this presentation it is seen that 
while the modern schools lire coil fined almost 
exclusively to the towns, the inspected kuttuba 
are increasing in tjie pruvineea niul even in the 
remoter districts. The government maintains 
lour training colleges, three for men and ono 
for \vnmcn, to prepare Icuohcrfl far the kuttahs, 
and also weekly classes at thirty centers for tho 
benefit or teachers already engaged in schools 
of this class, The expenditure for the vernacu¬ 
lar fichools rase from 314,82,0 in 1608 to 3348,050 
in 1908. The total expenditure for educati on by 
the ministry in tho latter year wns 52,225,000. 

A, T. S. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND. — Broadly spenking, it mny 
ha said that the whole of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury wno a period of preparation for the great 
activities in all branches of education that began 
to operate at the opening of Lho nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Erom the beginning till near the end of 
the eighteenth century there was on the one 
hand a process of declining administrative and 
teaching efficiency in all branches and grades 
of education and on the other the solving of 
seeds blurt were destined to produce enormous 


harvests. Thus olcnumtnry education, as rep¬ 
resented by small endowed schools, charily 
schools, and workhouse .schools, grew less m[\ 
leas efficient, but in fact we find in the early 
part of the century a great multiplication in the 
number of those schools, and in the latter part 
of the century they were supplemented by Sun¬ 
day schools and at the very end by monitorial 
snhooly. Again the numerous 1 endowed gram¬ 
mar schools wore fairly efficient during the first 
quarter of the century, but after that date a 
stoutly decay set in tliat no effort seemed able 
to Atop. Ily 1750 tho grammar .schools, except 
in very special ease* hi growing towns or 
famous centers of learning, were becoming less 
and less efficient, anil tho attendance smaller 
and smaller. Tho masterships and even the 
ushers flips he crime in numbers of eases sine¬ 
cures, and the endowments of the schools were 
shamelessly abused. The Court of Chancery 
(q,v.) and tho Commissi a nars of Charitable 
Uses created by Queem Elizabeth made cITorls 
to check the disease, hut the system of appeals 
and the terrible cost of the proceedings made 
little progress possible. Certain great ecclesi¬ 
astics, such as Dr. Markham, Archbishop of 
York, at one time the IJeadmn.der of West¬ 
minster (School, did something to improve mat¬ 
ters, hut the position iih stated by Lord Kenyan, 
Chief Justice, in 17.95 allows how complete wns 
the failure of secondary education at that date; 
'■ Whoever will examine the state of the gram¬ 
mar schools in rliflenuit parts of this Jfingdoin 
will see to wlmt a l&mentublo condition most 
of thorn arc reduced, and would wish that 
those who havo juiy superintendence or control 
over them hnd been ns circumspect as the 
Archbishop of York him been on the present 
occasion. If other persons had equally done 
their duty, we should not find, as is now the case, 
empty walls without scholars, and everything 
neglected but tho receipt af the salaries and 
emoluments. In some instances that have 
lately come within, hiy own knowledge, there 
was not a single scholar, in tho schools though 
there were very largo endowments to them" 
(The King vs, (Ac AreMu’sAop of York, Tei'm Re¬ 
port*, vol, VI. p. 400). On the other hand, the 
schools that remained efficient, such n& Eton 
(ff.u.)j preserved a vary high standard of classi¬ 
cal scholarship, and this standard was likewise 
imuntnined at the Universities. Moreover ill 
an age of change the schools were in fact pre¬ 
served intnet ; their endowments were not lost 
or turned to other tind lower uses. The vast 
secondary system was preserved, and is to-day 
at last reaching a remarkable degree af effi¬ 
ciency, In the universities, ton, the teaching 
efficiency steadily declined until Lho first, the 
Oriel, revival at Oxford toward the end of the 
century, Adam Smith, writing in 177C, says, 
"In the University of Oxford, the greater part 
of the public professors have for these many 
years given up altogether even tlic pretence of 
to aching." Things were aa bad at Cambridge, 
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Yet in this period wc find. at both universities 
that the mighty classical tradition waa pre¬ 
served intact, and Famous lecturers, such iig 
Blacks Lane nt Oxford, still lectured. Richard 
I 1 arson ( 17 ,u.) (1750-1808), perhaps the greatest 
of all English scholars, waa educated at Eton, 
adorned Oxford and Europe in this period, aiul 
produced a now text of Euripides, while both 
universities produced scholars and authors of 
the highest gifts. Moreover, it was in 1747- 
1748 that the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
was founded at Cam bridge, and no less than 
twelve Cambridge professorships were founded 
in the eighteenth century, Both uni vers ill os 
wora saved for their great work of the nine¬ 
teenth century, work of light and leading for 
the entiro western world. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was ft period in English education for 
which ibis difficult to account. 

J. E. G. do M. 

Other nnd move special phases of this sub¬ 
ject nro treated more fully under separate 
topics, such as CifAnnr Schools r Enlight¬ 
enment ; Sunday Schools ; Woukhouse 
Schools, etc,; under bio graphical articles such 
as CuESTEnt'iELB ; Defoe ; Mandeville ; Pon- 
son; under the title of societies, as Educa¬ 
tional Associations, etc.; also the articles 
on Camuiudge University; Eton College; 
Giiammatl Schools ; Oxford University ; 
Puiilio Schools ; Universities, etc. 

Refai'HncB: — 

Moutmooencv, J. E. G, de, iSinfe Jjilcrcenlion in 
EntiU&k Education. (Cambridge, IDOS.J 

EINHARD, or EGINHARD (c, 770-840), — 
Biographer of Uhnricnmgnc and a leading 
classical scholar of the early Middle Ages. 
After receiving Ilia early education at Fulda, 
Einhard waa sent to the school of Alcuin ( 7 . 11 .), 
where his ability in mathematics and architec¬ 
ture attracted attention. Pic was appointed 
private secretary, and was also given the super¬ 
vision of buildings, including the cathedral 
arid palace at Aachen. He was also sent oil 
diplomatic missions by the Emperor, He 
continued to enjoy royal favor after the death 
of Charlemagne, and was given several abbeys 
and fiefs by Louis the Pious. He himself 
founded a monastery at Midi 111 dm, which lie 
named Sell gens tad t. Ilia influence was exer¬ 
cised mainly in Belgium, where most of his 
abbeys lay. He corresponded with the beat 
classical scholars af his clay, among them 
being Servatus Lupus of Ferridre. His beat 
known work is the . excellently written Vito 
Caroli Magnii which is frankly an imitation af 
Suetonius' Vila Augusii, His interest in 
architecture led to the study of the work of 
Vitruvius. His other works, which show evi¬ 
dence of wide classical reading, include Trem-a- 
Fflfi’o cl Miracula SS. MarcelUni el Petri, and 
I 11 one of his letters to his sen ho 
expresses his belief that the young must bo 
disciplined to walk in the ways of righteous¬ 


ness, that insight and morality go together, 
but that knowledge without humility leads to 
nothing but arrogance, 

ILeJere.nces— 

Ciumeu, F. Gcschichla tier Erziehung nnrf des Ihiler- 
rictits in den NicAerlanden. (Strjilauiul, 1813.) 
GlAiaTEH, W, Life of Emperor ICnrl Ike Great by Eirl- 
hnrd. (London, 1877.) 

S an ova, J. 13, History of Classical Scholarship, (C[un- 
Lridge, 1003.) 

TmiNEii, S. E. Li/e of Charlemagne by Einhard, 
(New York, 1B30.) 

Wattjsnjm cjj, DautecJtifands OwchichtoQUellen, VoL I. 
(BorUn, 1BD3-I894.) 

EISELEN, ERNST WILHELM BERN- 
HARD (17D2-IS4C), — One of pioneers of 
gymnastic instruction in Germany. Born 
in Berlin, lie attended the Graue IClostcr Gym¬ 
nasium, and become a favorite disciple of Jahn 
(g.u.). Being unable on account of Ilia poor 
health to take part in the Wars of Liberation, 
he took charge of Jahn's open-air gymnasium 
in the Hnsenheide, near Berlin, until 1 S 20 , 
when gymnastics tell under tho official ban 
in Prussia. During the time of Jahids im¬ 
prisonment he continued to work for the cause 
of gymnastics, and in 1827 he succeeded in 
obtaining the permission of the authorities to 
□ pen a private gymnasium, which, at that lime, 
was almost the only training school for teachers 
of physical train hip in Germany. IVifcli Jalui, 
Eisclen published m 1B1Q the Buittschc Tum- 
kunsl. F. M, 

EITELBERGER, RUDOLF (1817-1885).— 
A prominent representative af industrial and 
art education in Austria; was born in Vienna. 
In 1852 ho boernne professor of tho history of 
art in the University of Vienna, On the 
model of the Kensington Museum, ho founded 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in 
Vienna, which I 10 directed until his dentil. 
This institution, ono of the best of its kind, 
lma exerted a great influence on nrt-urtisnnship 
throughout Austria. Through tho efforts of 
Eitolbergor the methods of art teaching in tho 
industrial and other schools of Austria were 
greatly reformed. F, M. 

ELABORATION.—A form of exercise used 
in tho teaching of English composition. Tho 
student is given a few suggestive words or 
phrases, or an analytical outline, and told to 
extend it into an essay, description, or narra¬ 
tive. H. s. 

See Language, Enoljbii, Teaching of; 
Composition. 

ELDON, LORD, AND EDUCATION.— 
The influence af Lord Eldon, the famous Lord 
Chancellor and brother of tho great interna¬ 
tional jurist, Lord Stowell, on English education 
through his decisions was a retarding, but prob¬ 
ably on the whole, a good influence. Ho act hig 
face firmly and successfully against the attempt 
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made at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to convorfc derelict secondary or grammar 
schools into primary schools. Ilia decisions 
seemed hard at the time, but his policy was a 
right onoj for the country could not afford to 
lose in tho long run a single grammar or second¬ 
ary foundation. Lord Eldon, however, in tho 
strictness of Ids construction of educational 
trusts, went too far. On July 22, IROfi, he held 
in tJio caso of Attorney-General vs. Whilchy 
(Vcscy’s Chancery Uepor is, Vol. XI. p. 241) that 
the foundation in question being a free grammar 
school at Leeds for teaching grammatically the 
learned languages, the Court was bound to re¬ 
fuse to permit the allocation of part of the 
fund ,9 to procure masters for Trench and Ger¬ 
man, or to create a subsidiary establishment 
with a view to commercial teaching. Buh 
in the rase of Attorney-General vs. Earl of 
M am field i decided many years lator (1S2G- 
1827), Lord Eldon hcLtl that where a school 
aught to be a grammar school for instruction 
in the classics, the trustees would not be per^ 
mitted to convert it into a school far teaching 
merely English writing and arithmetic, even 
though it had censed before the time of living 
memory to ho a place for classical instruction, 
and though it appeared from old regulations 
that elementary instruction in English had 
always been one of the subjects of the school. 
Lord Eldon rightly declined to allow tho 
character and scope of tho school to bo altered. 
To-day his conservative stand against a mis¬ 
application of the c{/~pr$8 doctrine is a matter 
of thankfulness. Alter the date of these deci¬ 
sions the curriculum in grammar* schools under 
the influence of Lard Ly nd burst became more 
elastic, but by that time it had become difficult 
to otmvcrb a grammar school into a school of n 
lower grade. It erhaidd be noticed that Lord 
Eldon iii the House of Lords (Aug. 11, 1607) 
opposed Mr. Whitbread's Bill for tho Educa¬ 
tion of the Boor. The Bill proposed that tho 
poor children of encli pariah should bo entitled 
to receive two years' education between the egos 
of seven and fourteen years, and provided 
Innchincry to render this possible. The Bill 
in its passage through tho Commons was de¬ 
prived of its compulsory character, and became 
merely adap tive, though still retaining the prin¬ 
ciple of raising the necessary money by means 
of rates. Lord Eldon opposed this bill whan 
it reached the House of Lords, though he was 
in favor of improved educational conditions. 
The bill was in fact hardly a practiced measure 
mul wns not likely to attract tho support af 
the very practical Lord Chancellor. 

J.E.G.deM, 
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ELECTIVE SYSTEM. — See Collide, 
tile American (Section on Adininutration 
of U\b Curriculum) ; Ilian School, Elective 
System in, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. —Sec 
Technical Education. 

ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, — This 
is il term loosely lifted to designate either (1) the 
mathematics of the elementary aohooi (q.v.), 
usually simple arithmetic and the mensuration 
of common figurea, or (2) tho mathematics 
preceding tho theory vaguely styled u higher 
mathematics.” As used in the second of 
these .souses in tho United States, the term 
usually includes simple commercial arithmetic, 
algebra through geometric progressions, plane 
and solid geometry, plane and spherical trigo¬ 
nometry, advanced algebra (usually with a lit Lie 
or the theory of equations), plane analytic 
geometry, and the elements of the differential 
and integral calculus. These subjects repre¬ 
sent approximately the work of the elementary 
and secondary school, and of tho first two 
years of tho American college, D. E. fi. 

Sec Arithmetic; ALCiEnnA; Geometry. 

elementary school teacher.— 

See Journalism, Educational, 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. —A general 
term applied to tho first eight years of the 
public school course of study. The term is now 
applied to all of the differ on L grades above 
the kindergarten and below the high, or sec¬ 
ondary school. It is a general and a compre¬ 
hensive! term, which has gradually come to sup¬ 
plant and to include the old terms of primary 
school, intermediate school, and grammar 
school. For greater convenience some school 
systems still subdivide their elementary school 
system into primary and grammar schools, 
and, in the: North Atlantic group of states, the 
term "intermediate school” is frequently 
still retained to designate the upper primary 
and the lower grammar grades of the elementary 
school, E. p. C. 

See Atieckdauian; Giiammaii Schools; Petty 
Schools; Public Schools. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. — See Botany; 
Natitiie Study ; Science ; Zoology, etc. 

ELEMENTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. — 
Certain writers on psychology regard it as tho 
chief business of this science to analyse complex 
canseioiuj processes into their irreducible ele¬ 
ments. Thus the perceptual experience of 
seeing an object can be resolved into sen¬ 
sations of color, muscle sensations, anil memory 
elements from past experience. Skill in such 
analysis is regarded by some as the chief end 
af psychological training (Titchcnor). Edu¬ 
cational discussions have often been built 
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upon the basis of such analyses, the contention 
being, na Festalozzi held, that it la necessary 
to supply the elements of an experience in order 
that the experience itself may be developed. 
An extreme ill nitration or attention to cJemontg 
of consciousness appears in the contention that 
training in the alphabetical elements of a word 
is Lhe necessary preparation for the recognition 
of the word itffcif. In recent educational dis¬ 
cussions there has been a tendency to empha¬ 
size not the elements oF the process, but rather 
the synthetic combination of these elements 
in a single whole, The recognition af a word 
has been treated as a complex which con tains 
elements, but which from the point o[ view 
of the teacher should not be treated so much 
as a scries of elements as the complex organ¬ 
ized whole. The distinction between purely 
analytical or structural treatment af mental 
processes and the functional consideration of 
these processes has been emphasized in recent 
wriLing, C. H. J. 

See Structural and Functional Psychol¬ 
ogy, 

References: — 

Angelo, J. II. Tho Province nf Functional Tayolialogy. 

Psychol. Ret,., Vul. 14, p. 6l. (1007.) 

TiTCiiENRn, E. D, A Textbook cf P&ucholanu, (New 
York, 1000.) 

ELIMINATION OF PUPILS FROM 
SCHOOL, — See Retardation and Elimi¬ 
nation of Pupils ; also Grading and Pro¬ 
motion, 

ELIOT, JOHN (1G04—1000). — Apostle 
to the American Indians; taught sahool in 
England for nine years arter his graduation 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1022. He came 
to America in 1631; learned the Indian lan¬ 
guages ; engaged in religious and educational 
missionary work among the native races, and 
translated the Bible and many other books 
into their tongue. lie was the author of the 
Logical Primer (1672), an Indian Grammar 
(lOCfi), luid numerous religious works, IIo 
was one of the authors of the well-known Bay 
Pscilm-Bcah, W. S. M, 

Reference; — 

Fjiancjs, C. John Eliol, 1} i& /lpoMIc lo tho Indiana , In 
Library of American PlDgraphy, Yol. V, (Boston, 
1630.) 

ELIOT, SAMUEL (1821-1898), — Author 
of books far children; was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1830, and spent tlucc years there¬ 
after in travel in Europe. Upon his return Jie 
engaged in educational missionary work among 
the vagrant children af Boston* He was pro¬ 
fessor of history and social science in Trinity 
College from 1856 ta 1£?60, and president of 
the institution from 1060 to i§G4. He wna 
headmaster of the Boston Latin School from 
1872 to 187G, and superintendent of thcschoolsoT 
Boston from 1078 to 1BB0. Author of a history 


of the United States, several reading books for 
children, and papers on social science and Lhe 
education of tho blind. W. S. M* 

ELIOT, WILLIAM GREENLEAF (1811- 
1387), — University president; graduated 
from Columbian University at Washington, 
1831 3 and from the Harvard Divinity School, 
1334. IIo waa active in the e*sfcablislimerit of 
the publio school sysLcm of St. Louis (g.iL), 
and was chancellor of Washington University 
from 1S72 to 1887. Author of Early Religious 
Education (1855), and other works. 

W. S. M. 

ELIZABETH COLLEGE, CHARLOTTE, 
N.C. — An institution for the liberal education 
of wohien, maintaining preparatory, collegiate, 
commercial, music, art, expression, and physical 
culture departments, Tivelro paints of high 
school work arc required for entrance into the 
college, certificates of approved schools being 
also accepted, The A.B, degree is conferred, 
Them is a teaching staff of twenty-three 
members, 

ELIZABETHAN PERIOD IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. — Queen Elizabeth succeeded 
to the English throne on Nov, 17, 1558; hor 
reign ended with her death on Mar. 24, 1603, 
No period of equal importance in the history of 
English education (if tlmt education be taken 
as a connected whale) is to be found until the 
organized revival of national education during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Though Henry VIII and his son Edward VI 
were Doth scholars and lavora of scholarship, 
and in various ways endeavored to aid and 
to make more efficient tho university grado of 
education ; though in the reign of Edward VI 
something was done toward preserving a 
certain proportion of the grammar schools 
that rcckleBS legislation hail overtaken; yet tho 
net results oT those two reigns was to leave the 
country without tho educational machinery 
that existed at the opening of the sixteenth, 
century. Elementary schools as well as gram¬ 
mar schools had disappeared, and the univer¬ 
sities were not, only inefficient, but were the 
resorts of the vicious and idle. 

The loss through the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries and charities was enormous, and it woh 
tho business uT the Tcign of Queen Elizabeth to 
substitute new educational facilities, Parlia¬ 
ment Telt from the first that tho losses had 
been intolerable. Sir Thomas Smith in 1548 
introduced into tho Commons a school bill. 
Thomas Williams, Speaker of tho House of 
Commons, in 15C3 snicl, {t I dare say a hundred 
schools want in England, which before this time 
have been: and if in every school there had 
been but an hundred scholars, yet tlmt had been 
ten thousand; sq that now I dqubt whether 
theTC be sa many learned men in England, us the 
number wants of these scholars” Williams much 
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undercstimated the loss of grammar schools, 
and two hundred at least had disappeared. 
Vet by the year 1531 the loss had beau inado 
up, Richard Hulcaster, writing in that year, 
saidj 11 Wu have no great cause to coiuplnin for 
number of schoolcs and founders. For during 
the time of her Majesties must fortunate raigno 
already, there hath boon mo schoolcs creeled, 
than all the rest be, that were before her time 
in the whole Rcalme. My meaning is not lo 
hnvo so many, but better appointed both for 
the maifltors' entertainment and the commodi- 
tie of the places n (The Positions, p, 327). In¬ 
deed, an examination of Iho material shows 
that in Elizabeth's reign one hundred and eight 
grammar schools were founded and twenty- 
seven were additionally endowed, while forty 
nonclassical schools were founded and seven 
were additionally endowed, 

Elizabethan legislation on the subject of 
education requires special no lice. All repe¬ 
tition or the educational disasters caused by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
chantries was prevented by an act in the first 
year of the Queen's reign (1 Eliz. e. 24) which 
dealt with certain monasteries and chantries, 
but which reserved (section 0 ) from nnnex/Ltion 
lands ami property limited or appointed by 
any of the annexed corporations " to any 
Scolc Master or to the finding of any Scale or 
Scolcrs to taming/' SecLion 10 preserved from 
the operation of the act colleges and chantries 
in the universities or " any Clumtroy founded 
in any other place for thn mayntunniince of a- 
Gramcr Scoota or lerning or whore tho ChanLrye 
Preeab is also appointed to toache children / 1 
An net of the same year (c. 22 ) enabled the 
Queen to make statutes, ordinances and rules 
for existing schools. Bub tho Queen was also 
determined to secure the Protestant character 
of all schools and of the universities. The very 
first act of her reign (1 Eliz. c. 1 , s. 12 ) made it 
necessary for every person taking a university 
degree to take tho oath admitting the suprem¬ 
acy or the Crown in all matters spiritual ancl 
temporal, In the Royal Injunctions of 1559 
(II, 40) tho Ordinary was given the power to 
issue licenses to school teachers, and tho Church 
followed this principle with assiduity. Con¬ 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury in 
1571 laid down the rule that a license to teach 
was necessary, and added lf that the Bishop 
shall approve no schoolmaster ns worthy of 
the office oT teacher, unless, in hia judgment, he 
lias sufficient knowledge" (niaii quetn suo judicio 
docLum inrcnci'ff) 11 ana unless lie is recommended 
ns worthy in life and morals by the testimony of 
pious mon. JI (See also Archbishop Grindal's In¬ 
junctions [45] for the Province of York. 1571.) 
In 1560 the Privy Council ordered an inquisi¬ 
tion into the religious opinions of all teachers 
and tutors, and from 1581 to 1503 special epis¬ 
copal inquiries were made ns to unlicensed 
teachers. Prosecutions for teaching without 
a license occurred, Thus on May 1 , 1584, a 


true bill was returned against ’William Smith ere 
for keeping n common school in the Charter¬ 
house without a license (Middlesex Simians 
Rolls, VuL I, p. 140). By statute in 1561 (23 
Eliz. c. 1 , s. 5) every schoolmaster had to be 
licensed and to attend church as provided by 
the act under a penalty of one year's imprison¬ 
ment, Those regulations, mid laws miswcred 
their immediate purpose, and in fact raised edu¬ 
cation to a high standard of efficiency, though 
a century later they led to a great and disas¬ 
trous reaction. But in Elisabeth's time it was 
not only the religious, but the secular side of 
education that was enforced by the State. 
Almost immediately niter the Queen's acces¬ 
sion, a Ilayal Injunction was issued (II, Art, 30). 
which ordered that f< every schoolmaster nnrl 
teacher shall teach the grammar set forth by 
King Henry VIII of noble memory, and con¬ 
tinued in the time of King Edward VI, mid 
none other/’ Tho Church took up this lend. 
Archbishop Parker’s AWicfes of Visitation of 
1567 carefully inquired into the whole life of 
the grammar schools, and similar nr lidos arc 
found in succeeding years. Moreover, the 
Queen did not allow other necessary economic 
legislation to interfere with school attendance. 
The compulsory service or young persons con¬ 
templated by the Statute of Apprentices nf 
I5G2-15G9 (5 Eliz. c. 4) was not to extend to 
M a Student or Herder in any of the Universities 
or in any Scnolo." Every effort was made 
that the schools and the teachers should not be 
hampered. Tho schoolmasters, says Strype 
(ill liia Aunrils of the Church under Queen 
Elizabeth), were “ commonly freed bom taxes 
and ordinary payments, and had exemption 
from pergonal services commonly charged upon 
other subjects/’ No school or school property 
was charged with tenths or first fruits (1 Eliz. 
c. 4, a. 40 giving a general extension to the siune 
provision crented by 27 Hen, VIII, c, 42) for 
the universities tunl for Eton aud Winchester. 
The act which confirmed the subsidies af the 
clergy (5 Eliz. c. 24) exempted the universities 
and every grammar flcJiooj from Urn but ( s, 20), 
Moreover, schools were exempted from all uuIb 
granted to the Crown by Parliament from the 
time of Edward VI to 1703. 

Bub these various provisions in aid of 
schools arc slight as compared with the de¬ 
termined effort made by Queen Elizabeth to 
deal with the corruption and abuse of endow¬ 
ments that had steadily increased throughout 
the sixteenth century. The Reformation had 
destroyed innumerable endowments for edu¬ 
cation, but it had reformed few, and the univer¬ 
sities Lhomsclves had, despite tho danger Lhat 
they ran. grown corrupt in tho extrema. Ilenry 
VIII bad attacked some of tbc university abuses 
vigorously in 1536 (28 Hen. VIII, e. 13), and 
positively forbade bcncficcd clergymen over tho 
nge of forty to remain in tho university, and 
none under the age or Tor by who did not at¬ 
tend lectures. In 1571 Queen Elizabeth incor- 
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poratcd both Oxford and Cambridge in order 
to promote ff the mayntenaunce of good and 
Godly literature, and the vcrtuoac Education of 
youth within either of the same Universities." 
lint the state of corruption continued, and 
William Harrison (15 BO) declared that it lmd 
become impossible for poor men's sons to win 
scholarships or fellowships, Bribery deter¬ 
mined even the grammar school scholarships 
to the universities. Elizabeth had. already 
dealt by an act of 1575-G (18 Eliz. o. 0) with 
the financial position of the univergily colleges, 
and placed them upon a sound basis that made 
corrupt dealings with the rents of the college 
lands impossible; and now her heavy hand 
came clown ail the abuse of fellowships and 
scholarships. By an net of 1599-0 still in force 
(31 Eliz. c. 0) which recited that " tho intent 
of Llie founders of Colledges Churches Collegiats, 
Churches Cathedral, Scolea, Hospitals, Halles 
and other like Societies within the llcalm" to 
Imvc "the fittest and most meet persons" 
elected to fellowships and scholarships without 
gift or reward had liecn neglected, and that the 
fittest persona were " sildame- or not at all pre- 
/erred , , , to the great prejudice of Learning 
and the Common Wealtho and Estate of the 
Real me the statute imposed forfeiture upon 
him "who taketh reward for his voice in such 
elections." The act was certainly effective, lor 
in a few years the universities swarmed with 
students, and in 1012 there were nearly as many 
in residence as there are now. But the attack 
on corrupt practices did not cease with these 
measures. The endow meats, as well as the use 
of the endowments, luul to be protected, and in 
1597 a statute confirmed and extended in 1G01 
(30 Eliz, c. 0 and 43 Eliz, c. 4) created a body 
called the Commissioners for Charitable Uses, 
which had power ta inquire into abuses of chari¬ 
table bequests or donations and to rectify tlio 
same by decree, By this body (which remained 
in existence as hta as lflSfl) some thirty-three 
schools were reformed. The system of appeals 
under the act, however, sadly marred its effi¬ 
ciency in Llio period when its need again became 
urgent in tho eighteenth century. It ia inter¬ 
esting finally to note that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the idea of education at the cost of 
local authorities camo to life. Tn the year 15G1 
the overseers ot the city of Westminster were 
paying for oliMnontriry teaching, and in lBBGpnid 
a part of the expenses of John Creverna at Ox¬ 
ford, The history of rate aid hi education dates 
from about this period. Tim importance of the 
Elizabethan period in the history of every 
branch or education can. lmrdly be overesti¬ 
mated, though, strangely enough, it ia only 
modern times that have reaped the full fruit of 
the seed then sown. J. E. Q. de M, 

See ArrnBNTicEsiirp and Education; Cam- 
uniDaB UniVEUH iTirj Chancery, CounT of; 
Chantry Schools; Euwaiid VI and Educa¬ 
tion; Monastic Education; Oxford Uni¬ 
te iisity; Reformation and Education. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, ELIZA- 
BETHTOWN, PA. — A coeducational institu¬ 
tion established in 1QOO by the Church of the 
Brethren (German Baptist) of eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Academic, pedagogical, commercial, in¬ 
dustrial, music, and biblical departments are 
maintained. The institution does not grant dc- 

f ireca, but is affiliated with degree-granting col- 
egea. There is a faculty af fie von teen teachers, 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (lSOtMBfil). — Econo¬ 
mist, founder of the Birlcbeck schools, and ad¬ 
vocate of systematic) instruction in social econ¬ 
omy. Descended from n French^ Huguenot 
family (named De Vezi&n), Ellis, in his four- 
tcentlr year, entered tho office of his father, a 
marine underwriter in London, III 1S20 he be¬ 
came acquainted with Jeremy Bontham ((/.«.) 
ancl James Mill, and formed mi intimate friend¬ 
ship with John Htuart Mill (o.u.), of whose Utili¬ 
tarian Society, founded in 1322, lie was one of the 
first members. In 1024 he was appointed nssist- 
nnt malinger of the Indemnity Mutual Marine 
Insurance Company, in the service of which (as 
chief under writer, 1326-1870) he continued till 
his death. Throughout an arduous business 
earner he devoted his leisure and n large part of 
hia fortune to disinterested labor lor school re¬ 
form and to experiments in education. Hia 
main purpose was to give the course of instruc¬ 
tion in elementary schools a direct hearing upon 
the pupils' future duties in life, with a view to 
the strengthening of personal character and to 
tlic creation of a higher ideal of citizenship, 
Ho therefore advocated the introduction into 
school curricula of systematic courses of moral 
instruction, connected with the teaching of 
physical science, but mainly resting upon the 
principles and applications of political ancl so¬ 
cial economy. In furtherance of hia purpose he 

(1) wrote a series of handbooks on social econ¬ 
omy for teachers and for pupils of different ages; 

(2) himself gave, in clejnDntnry schools mm in 
training classes for school masters, courses of 
lofiaons in social economy and in civic duty; and 

(3) founded in Loudon and largely maintained 
from lus private resources a number or schools 
in which the moral and economic instruction 
fallowed the principles and methods enjoined by 
Mm, 

Ellis's works were designed to inculcate 
the three great duties of social life; First, 
to strive to be self-supporting and not to be a 
burden on society; second, to avoid making any 
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engagement, explicit or implied, for the due per- educational hiatary of mid-Victorian England, 
formnnee of winch there is no reasonable proa- Throughout the absorbing duties of a life spent 
pcct; third, to mako use of all superior ndvnn- in commerce^ in which he was eminently sue- 
tages, whether of knowledge, skill or wealth, ccsaful and highly respected, lie kept undimmetl 
so ag to promote to the utmost the general the flame of intellectual passion which lmd been 
happiness or mankinds As a teacher, Ellis kindled in Ilia early intercourse with the Ben- 
had remarkable gifts, especially excelling in the thamite circle. To him the laws governing 
Socratic method of questioning and in the lucid human action ami regulating social nefciviLics 
exposition of complex economic facts, Flor- were not simply statements of scientific Tact, 
cnca Nightingale, who attended one of his hut the revelation of moral truth, He himself 
classes, wrote long afterwards tlmb his was the found in them inspiration for right conduct, and 
best and most effective teaching sho had ever desired (.□ bring the knowledge of them not only 
heard, bringing the most difficult subjects in an to the mind, but to the heart of the nation, lie 
absolutely clear and moat living way to the had inherited the Calvinist passion for a clear 
understanding of a child, In 1B4G he bc^nn to intellectual interpretation of life. Social and 
givo lessons in social economy to the children economic science had for him the authority 
m some British schools in Camberwell, London, which his forefathers found in the Bible, Ho 
For many years lie devoted much of Ilia leisure practiced with consistency the doctrines which 
to giving instruction in social economics, both Ire himself taught to others and wished to see 
in schools and to classes of schoolmasters, In incorporated in tho course of study of every 
1B55, at the request of the Prince Consort, School. _ He denied himself tho indulgences of 
Ellis gave courses td instruction in social naan- wealth in order that ho might spend largely, 
omy to the Princess Iloynl (afterwards the though unobtrusively, upon the furtherance 
EmpresB Frederick of Germany), the Prince nf of his educational ideals. The honesty of hia 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VII), the thought and the thoroughness of hie knowledge 
Princess Alice (afterwards Grand Duehesa of gave power to hia teaching and weight to his 
Hosse-Darms tadt), and Prince AKred (Duke of advice. In spite, however, or the success of 
Edinburgh). Tho lessons left a deep impression hia schools and the acknowledged value of Ids 
upon the pupils, especially upon the Empress instruction, his influence upon the educational 
Frederick, In 1§5D, under the auspices, of tho practice of his time was limited, and liia name 
Science and Art Department, Ellis gave lee- comparatively obscure. This is partly ex- 
tinea at South Kensington upon the teaching plained by Ellis's uncauthness ns a writer and by 
of eaoial economy as a branch of school edu- his misjudgment as to the finality of aoine of \m 
cation, _ economic presuppositions. But the Toconl of 

For many years Ellis was munificent in Ida hia life ami work points to a deeper cause of Ilia 
contributions to the support of schools in which relative failure. He was a pioneer of the 
syflfceirnitifl instruction waa given in social duty, movement for systematic jnornJ and social 
In 1840 ho liberally helped William Lovett, the instruction in elementary schools, and in this 
leader of the moral Torcc Chartists, to secure l'eapect was before hia time. But he lived 
the equipment and a master for an elementary through a period of confused transition in both 
suhool in the National Hall, opened hy tho Lon- the economic and political structure of English 
don Working Men's Association in Holborn, life. The old economic order from which lie 
and for nine years continued the pecuniary aid drew the materials of his instruction was slowly 
without which the maintenance of tluitschool giving way to now conditions, not yet defined 
would have been impossible. In 1849 lie cs- enough to furnish a- firm foundation for the 
tablishod (with the help oflils trusted coadjutor, concise and clcar-cub instruction which he ra- 
John llhntz) a Schoolfor boys in the buildings of garded as indispensable for the elementary 
the Mechanics' Institution in Southampton school. Elba did not overstate the educational 
Buildings, Chancery Lane (now known as the influence of systematic social instruction, but he 
Birkbeck College, in Bream's Buildings), The overrated the certainty of some of the economic 
Birkbeck School was so named in memory of the doctrines which he cleslrecl to inculcate. Ills 
founder of mechanics' institutions, who had educational theory presupposed a generally 
died in 181L The first Birkbeck school was accepted social ideal, But lie lived at a period 
closed in 1873, owing to defects in the school in English history when no one social ideal 
buildings. But in the meantime many other commanded general acceptance, Consequently, 
schools on the same principle had been founded courses of instruction which to hia mind had an 
in different parts of London (viz, in Finsbury, almost religious solemnity appeared to many o( 
Westminster, Bethnal Green, Pcckhain, Kings- his contemporaries sterile or inadequate. For 
land, and Gospel Onk), some by Ellis himself, educational use, Ellis's thought was lacking in 
and others hy friends with his assistance. Hia poetry and imagination. The intellectual and 
purpose was to establish models, in different civic enthusiasm which, in hia own case, aup- 
districts of London in order to induce other plied this defect were not always communicable 
school managers to adopt his methods or tench- by him, and still less by othoig, through the 

course of economic instruction which lie planned, 
Ellis stands out as a striking figure in the His greatness lay in hia gift as a teacher, in hia 
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intellectual sincerity and in hie self-denying 
passion for social welfare. M. E. 3, 
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ELLSWORTH COLLEGE, IOWA FALLS, 
LA. — A coeducational institution, which re¬ 
ceived its present name ill 1890 in honor of its 
principal donor. It maintains a college af lib¬ 
eral arts, school of education, school of com¬ 
merce, conservatory of music, and schools af 
art and oratory. Students arc admitted to the 
college on certificates from approved high 
schools and academics. The degrees of A,B,, 
Ph.B., Sc.B., are conferred after the appropriate 
studies. There is a teaching staff of eighteen 
professors, 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, ELMIRA, N. Y. — 
A college for the education of women founded in 
1S51 and located by charter in 18.52 at Auburn 
as tho Auburn Female University. The in¬ 
stitution was transferred in 1853 to Elmira, and 
was chartered in 1855 as the Elmira Female Col¬ 
lege. The course of study from tho first was 
made equivalent to that given in the best col¬ 
leges for men. Admission is by certificate of 
the llcgonta of the University of the State of 
Now York, the College Entrance Diploma of 
the State Education Depar tment, ancl cer tificates 
frqm approved schools, or by examination, the 
requirements being fourteen units of high school 
work, The'A Jb and B,,S. degrees are given, the 
latter in household art, secretarial and finance 
and iu music and literature as well as in the 
scientific course, Tho college had productive 
funds of S200.000, and a total income, includ¬ 
ing tuitions, of SGO,000. Tho total number of 
students in 1909-1910 was 287. The faculty 
includes eighteen members, 

ELOCUTION, — See Debating [ Declama- 
tidiv; OiurojiY. 

ELON COLLEGE, ELON, N,C. — A co¬ 
educational institution founded in 18SS by 
the General Convention oT the Christian Church 
Houth, and opened in 1900. Preparatory, 
collegiate, commercial, and music and art de¬ 
partments are maintained. Candidates may 
enter by certificate from schools or by ex¬ 
amination, the entrance requirements being 
equivalent to fourteen points of high school 
work. The degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Philosophy are conferred on com¬ 
pletion af the appropriate courses, The faculty 
numbers fourteen. 

ELSTOB, ELIZABETH (1GB3^175C). — The 
writer of the first English-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon) 
grammar; born at Newcnsblc-on-Tyno in 
1083, Her mother died when Elizabeth was 
eight years of age. Eventually she accom¬ 


panied her brother William, ten years her senior, 
to Oxford, where she pursued Anglo-Saxon 
studies, and was said to have good acquaint¬ 
ances with some other languages, She is said to 
have been " tho first English woman that had 
ever attempted the Saxon language, a tongue 
ancient and obsolete, M Her biographer adds 
41 in all probability the last." In 1709 she 
published: An Englisk-Eaxon Homily on the 
Birthday of St, Gregory: anciently used in the 
English Saxon Churchy giving an account of the 
conversion of the English from Paganism to 
Christianity. Translated into modern English 
with Notes , eta. f by Elizabeth Elstob, After 
this she was styled ,r the justly celebrated 
Saxon Oracle, 4 ' Jn the Preface is a very in¬ 
cisively worded claim for the education oT 
women, and she invites the ladies to be ac¬ 
quainted with the language of their predeces¬ 
sors and the original of their mother tongue. 
In 1715 she published: The Rudiments of 
Grammar for the English-Saxon Tongue, first 
given in English: with tm Apology for the study 
of Northern Antiquities . Being very useful to¬ 
wards the understanding ouv ancient English 
Poets and other writers . In her Preface is n 
long criticism on the value of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in modem English, Miss Elstob 
began a work to be nailed the Snxon lloimlw- 
rium f a collection of tho English Homilies of 
JElfnc, Archbishop or Canterbury, but this 
was left unfinished. After the death of her 
brother William in 1715, Miss Elstob lmd n 
great struggle for a livelihood, and returned 
to Evesham, M to get her bread by teaching chil¬ 
dren to read and worli,” Her hooka and lnanu- 
acripta, entrusted to a friend for preservation, 
were last. Her weekly fee charged to pupils is 
said to have been at first only a groat. She 
was befriended first by Bishop Smnlriclge, 
afterward by George Ballard and by Mrs, Cha- 
pone (the writer on girls' education), who started 
a subscription for Miss Elstob, which resulted 
in the purchase or an annuity of twenty guineas. 
She was then granted help by Queen Caroline 
till her death in 1737, and eventually Mi*s 
Elstob became governess in the family of a peer. 
Miss Elstob's brother, William (1073-1715), 
pub bailed at Oxford an edition af Roger 
AachanVs Letters , to which he added the letters 
of Stimulus, Hieroii, Osonius, and others lo 
As elm in, 1703. F. W. 
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ELWELL, BENJAMIN STODDERT (1810- 
1894). —College president; graduated ut the 
United States Military Academy in 1832, and 
was instructor there for four years, He wns 
professor of mathematics at Tlampdcn-Sidney 
College, Washington (Vn.) ColJe^o, and the 
College of William mid Alary, From 1B54 to 
1881 he was president of the latter institution, 

W. S. M. 
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ELYOT, SI& THOMAS (1400M516).— 
Ono of tho outstanding educational writers 
of the Renaissances period in England, Elyot 
waa probably born in Wiltshire. His father 
wag ft judge, first of assize, then of tJio common 
plena. Sir Thomas Elyot was not apparoiitly 
a student of either Oxford or Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, but was associated, nevertheless, with tho 
group that Sir Thomas More gathered round 
himself at Chelsea- Early ho devoted himself 
to medical studies, and informs us that before 
the age of twenty ho had read over most of the 
ancient and medieval mi tho ri ties. Elyot 
spout an active life politically, being, like Vivns 
(q,u,), connected with the negotiations on the 
divorce question or Queen Catharine of Aragon. 
He was ahorllT of several counties and M.F. 
for Cambridge in 1542, nnd died in 1540, 
Sir Thomas Elyot belongs to the typo of 
educationist common in lug day who had. 
formed his educational views to some extent 
on a wide practical knowledge of the world, 
but more essentially on the new ILcmaissanco 
studies. He was the friend of CJolct, Liiy, 
and As chain, and one of the pioneers of the 
movement for the study of Greek in England. 
The Qovernonr is a treatise on political philoso¬ 
phy, but it branches out into all the domains of 
social philosophy, including etides and educa¬ 
tion. The view of such a book in an age of 
absolute monarchy, like the Tudor, waa oF 
great importance. That it was written in 
English gave it still marc of popular signifi¬ 
cance. Besides his indebtedness to Plato and 
Aristotle, more immediate models were Gio¬ 
vanni Pontnno, Philip Boronldo, nnd Francesco 
Patrick In aplto of all the sources which are 
suggested for the Gflvernour, it marked essen¬ 
tially an epoch in the history of uur literature, 
since it is the first book in tho vernacular on 
moral philosophy. In the Caslcll of IJcUh Elyot 
was the first to write on ,f physio ,J m English, 
ami telle Ida critics to remember that if ho 
Writes in English, the Greeks wrote in Greek 
and Humana in Latin, i.c. each in their mother 
tongue. Elyot consistently translated into Eng¬ 
lish such works ua portions of Isocrates, St. 
Cyprian, and Plutarch. 

The Gouemonr attempts to point out the right 
education artel training of the ruler of the State. 
But the training which is beat for statesmen, he 
evidently wishes to suggest, is best for any other 
who etui contrive to get it. He aoea the im¬ 
portance of tiic choice uf a nurae fur the earliest 
years. Then Lhc nobleman himself is the only 
adequate instructor of the sou. Emulation 
should be encouraged. Lntin-speaking should 
be begun early and constantly used, by speak¬ 
ing jt in the homo. If a tutor is appointed, 
it will be his first duty la know the nature of 
his pupil, Elyot teaches the Platonic view of 
music m education, and is most insistent on the 
importance of drawing and sculpture to train 
the eye nnd hand, and be of holpfillness to other 
atudica. It is interesting to note, within fifLy 


years of Columbus' great discovery, that Elyot 
rcnlizca that educational subjects should in¬ 
clude geometry, astronomy, nnd cosmography. 
He objects to the long-con tinned, tedious use of 
era mm urs in teaching Latin and Greek. Even 
by 1531 Elyot describes Greek grammars ns 
" al mo at innumerable." Authors to bo lead bv 
the child by twelve years of ago include /Egop J s 
Fcibles, some Lucian, some Aristophanes, Ho¬ 
mer, Vergil, Ovid, Silius, Lucanus, Hesiod, 
Strabo. Then lie should study logic, rhetoric, 
and cosmography. Then history, moral phi¬ 
losophy. Above all, Plate and Cicero should bo 
studied. Elyot i’b the first English writer to 
emphasize the importance of physical educa¬ 
tion. He illustrates the subject with great 
Btorcs of examples from ancient history. 
Horse-riding and shooting, i.c. archery, ha puts 
in the first place. The first hook of the 
Gfcveriiaur deals with education of the nobles; 
the remaining two books with the moral quali¬ 
ties tD be required in the statesman. Tho 
whole booh is permeated with the Renaissance 
spirit, abounding in the appeal to antiquity far 
historical examples of nil points urged. 

Besides writing the Goi/criumr, Elyot ren¬ 
dered the service to the practical side of educa¬ 
tion of compiling the large Lntm-English dic¬ 
tionary published in 1538. This waB raodited 
by Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, about 
1550, under the title Bibliotheca Eliolm , aiul 
finally weg Issued as T/icsqi*nifi Lingme /iu- 
piawo cl Bi'Uannica in 1565. E. W, 
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ELZEVIRS, — A famous family of book 
printers and publishers who flourished through¬ 
out the greater part of the seventeenth century. 
The founder was Louis Elzevir, n bookbinder; 
who came from Louvain to Leyden in 15B0 owing 
to religious persecutions. He pursued his nailing, 
and later began tu sell books, finding a clientele 
among the students and instructors or the 
university. IIo met with little success, how¬ 
ever, until ho was appointed unimrity book¬ 
seller sild publisher to the university, Louis 
opened up a correspondence with the wlmje 
of Europe, ami contributed not only to )ii?i 
ownauccess. but to the reputation of the univer¬ 
sity. His first publication was an edition of 
Eutropws in 1592. In 1595 he adopted the. 
trademark of uu eagle grasping soven (laris in 
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ita clnw. The firm began to send representa¬ 
tives to the book fair ab Frankfort, to Faria, and 
all important book centers of Europe. Louis 
died in 1017, and wna succeeded in the business 
by two of his sons, Matthew and Eonavcnfciiuc. 
Many books from their office at this time dealt 
with the all-important theological questions of 
the day, The Leyden office entered upon its 
most flourishing period about 1625 in the hands 
of Bonnventure and Abrahnin, a grandson of 
Louis. In 1625 the office of Erpenius, printer 
and university instructor, who possessed tliQ 
only Oriental font in Europe, was purchased by 
the Elzevirs. In 1620 bo^an the publication in 
lflmo of Horace and Ovid. In 1641 a series 
of French drama was issued. By 1G52 John and 
Daniel succeeded their fathers Banaventuve 
and Abraham, and published the Imitation of 
Christ and the Psalms in that year. In 1055 
Daniel moved to Amsterdam. The Leyden 
office continued successfully until 1G81, when ifc 
began to decline. 

But the better known work was being carried 
oil at Amsterdam, where Louis, a grandson of 
the founder of the business, opened a bookshop 
in 1033, and added a printing office in 1040. 
WiLh the aid of Daniel, who joined Louis in 1055, 
the house gained great prestige for the impor¬ 
tant series of publications which it issued, al¬ 
though it is claimed that the Lcydon works were 
typographically better. They popularized lit¬ 
erature by introducing convenient editions of the 
classics! in 12mo and lOmo at reasonable prices; 
they published numerous theological works in 
Dutch, and brought the works of contemporary 
foreign writers within roach of the whole of 
Europe. They had members of the family ns 
agents and representatives in ail important lit¬ 
erary centers of Europe, and were in touch with 
the chief scholars and authors of the day. 
David Heinsius was for long their literary 
adviser; Salmaahia published with them; au¬ 
thors considered ib a great honor to be handled 
by their firm, flo that Jean de Balzac sent a 
letter of thanks to them when they published 
a pirated copy of same of hia works. Many 
anonymous works which at bhe bime created 
sensations came from the office of the Elzevirs 
under a false title pa^c, thug Pascal's Leltres 
Provinciates, and Milton's Defnnm Pojntli 
Anglicani . Few works of importance in clas¬ 
sical or contemporary literature failed to find a 
place in the publications of the Elzevirs, whose 
reputation among caTly publishers is only rivaled 
by Aldus, 
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EMBLEMS. — This term is derived from the 
Greek (from, the verb ipfidWtiv) \.e. 

something thrown in as an ornament, In the 
usual acceptance of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century, an emblem was M a picture and 


shortposic, expressing some particular conceit" 
(Cotgrave), or, as Francis Quarles puts ifc, an em¬ 
blem " ia but a silent parable." These defini¬ 
tions arc quoted by the late Rev, Henry Green 
in his classical account of emblem hooks 
Shakespeare a nd the Emblem IFnlcrs (London, 
1B70), In this book, the author distinguishes 
between the following kinds of emblems; His¬ 
torical Emblems, Heraldic Emblems, Emblems 
for Mythological Characters; Emblems illustra¬ 
tive of Fables, Emblems in connection with 
Proverbs; Emblems from Facta in Nature and 
from the Properties of Animals; Emblems lor 
Poetic Ideas; Moral and ^Esthetic- Emblems. 
Emblems are mentioned in Greek writings, and 
for their origin probably go back to prehistoric 
times. The part they played in the course of 
Christian history can fie traced in any history 
of Christian art, for symbol and emblems run 
through architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
as well as literature. Mr, Green further 
points out that we trace them in ** pagan tombs 
and Christian catacombs of ancient llomCf 11 and 
through the Middle Ages in the illuminated 
manuscripts. Astrological compilations mul 
the cnoch-nuiking Speculum Humam Salva- 
tionis (c. 1430), the Dima Paupcrmn r and other 
block books, especially books of fables, contain 
emblematic illustration a. The NamnschijJ 
{Ship of Fooh) of Sebastian Brandt, 1404, brings 
in the emblem aa an acknowledged type of book. 
By 1522 Andreas Alciat (q.v.) published his 
Emblemaiwn Lilcllw at Milan, Mr. Henry 
Green has enumerated 170 editions of Alciat's 
Emblems, and of these 163 were issued between 
1522 and 1G50. One of tho kooks classed ns 
an emblem book was the Imagini del Dei degli 
Antichi, i.e. "Images of the,Gods of the An¬ 
cients/' published by Vincenzo Car tori (Ohar- 
tarius) at Venice in 155G, This served as n dic¬ 
tionary of antiquities, and in its Latin form was 
used widely in schools, being recommended, for 
instance, by Charles IIoole, in his A r eui Dis¬ 
covery, 1000. IIoolo also advises the use oT 
Akiat's Emblems as a source for phrases and 
proverbs required for use in theme writing. 
The most extensive list of emblem writers 
recommended for the schoolboy !o consult 
is that given by Thomas Famaby (q.u.) in his 
Index Rhetorics, 1625. Famaby names the 
following: Alciatus, Iihuimdius, Sainbucus, 
Fayrua, Joacli. CnnicrariuB, TimrcllhiB, Pnulus 
Mace his, Hadrianiis Junius^ Catsiua, Elegidia 
Ejjidhtica, Onnus, Tnubillmg, Tlicod, lieza. 
Sainbucus was a Hungarian physician, whose 
Emblem a ta ware published in 15114 at the 
Plnntin Press at Antwerp. Boza's Emblemala 
were issued at Geneva about 15B1, Cutsius 
was the greatest of the Dutch emblem writers, 
Farnaby omits Tram his list the famous Bran- 
dua, Bocohius, and Jovius. Tho inclusion, 
however, in his list of Pnulus Macciufl^ the Ital¬ 
ian emblem writer, who published his EinUe- 
mata at Bologna in 102S, has its interest, since 
ifc illustrates a possibla method of learning Ital- 
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inn by having the picture, Latin voraea, and 
Italian verses side by aide. 

The most important collection of emblem a 
in English in the sixteenth century was tlmt or 
GcdU rey Whitney in 1580, entitled A Choke of 
Emblems, This waa printed and engraved in 
the house □[ Chris tap her Plan tin at Leyden. 
The collection waa made Loin tlio >vorka of 
earlier writers, with particular recourse to the 
authors whose emblem hooks had been pub¬ 
lished by Christopher Plantin, though Whitney's 
selection was not confined to those. It wna 
beautifully reproduced under the editorship of 
Henry Green in London in 1856, Whitney 
dedicates one emblem to the Youth at the 
School of Audlem in Cheshire. This is entitled 
iShitfnfl invigilandum (" We must be watchful at 
studica ,, ) 1 The last four lines run: — 

Far, wlmt I wmjlda unto mysolfo shoulde clmunca, 

To you I wlslio, whenra I iny firlmo did span da. 
‘Whorafaro bcllQulda Ihia cmndlo, hooka njitl gJaasn 
To uaa your time, nad known how time dotho paasa. 

Whitney thus connects his emblems with 
schools and schoolmasters. One set of verses 
beneath the emblem describes fcho schoolmaster 
of Fnlcria. Books of emblems clearly appealed 
.specially to the studious, and fcha soJiDolinasterS 
such as Thomas Farnaby ( q.v .) and Charles 
Ho ole ( 17 .U.) required bays to consult thorn. 
In the work for the fifth form, IIooId (New 
Discovery, etc.) points out that for theme writ¬ 
ing ami verges, boys .should have a large com- 
monpluDC book into which they collect those 
picture heads, 11 emblems and symbols n out of 
Alcint, Beza, Quarles, Reusner, and Cha^ta^ius. ,, 
Reiisncr's Symbola IJeroica had been recom¬ 
mended by John Brinsley (g.v.) in the Liidus 
LiVeran’us (1612) as a rich storehouse for mate¬ 
rials in theme writing. The book dealt with 
154 emperors, giving uliort characterizations, 
and treated symbolically. The emperors ex¬ 
tend over classical and medieval times, thus 
introducing the schoolboy to more than ancient 
history; the mottoes attached to each emperor 
are moral, and often epigrammatic, Thus 
there is ample scope for phrase culling, 
Amongst the English emblem writers Andrew 
Willcfc (c. 1598), published a Century of Sacred 
Fiwfikms. Mr, Green quotes the English form 
of the sixty-seventh emblem, in Latin, on. Pw- 
oi'HJH Educaiio; — 

A Hohnller must In yoiilli bo taught, 

And tliroo lliinga keepo in min:lo ful euro, 

Gnd'a worship that it first ha Bought, 

And nunnorfl IltDn Willi krmwlodga pimj 
In church. In Bennie, at table must ho, 

Douat, nllent and handsome bo. 

Francis Quarles' Embkm, Divine and Moral, 
11 the most popular ,J of all English emblems, 
were published in 1635. Haolo not only re¬ 
el uirod boys ta hunt through Quarles Tar phrases 
in theme-writing; he also suggests in the direc¬ 
tions for teaching reading in the Petty School 
UOflO) that tile child should be encouraged to 


rend " delightful books, of English history, 
as the History of Queen Elizabeth, or poetry, 
as (George) Herbert's Poems, QunrW Emblems/ 1 
etc. Emblem books were used as reading 
books, Thus J, Harris published, in 1800, the 
tenth edition of a book originally published by 
F. Nawbery, entitled: Choice Emblems, Natural, 
Historical, Fabulous, Moral and Divine, for the 
improvement and pastime of Youth. Display^ 
ing the Beauties and Morals of the Ancient Fabu 
lists: the wAofe calculated to convey the Golden 
lessons of instruction under a nm and more de¬ 
light/ul dress for the use of Schools , F, \\r. 

See Symuoltam in Education. 

HBrerBiicBSJ — 

Ghhen, II. iS/iafc&sjJEffre and tho Emblem Writers. 

(Loudon, IBQO.) 

Watson, FoHTHn. Bujimnnon of Teaching of Modem 

Subject?, (Laud on, 1DOOJ 

EMBROIDERY. — See IIoueimor.D AnTa, 

EMBRYOLOGY. — The science which deals 
with the development af Lhc embryo, This 
eoicncc is significant in educational discussions 
because of the contributions which it has made 
to the doctrine of culture opachs. The science 
of ernbiyology shows that every individual 
passes in its individual development through 
the stages through which the race hnfl passed in 
the process of its evolution. This principle 
lma been extended to apply to the post-embry¬ 
onic development of the individual. II. J. 

See Cultuiih Epochs; Zoology. 

EMERSON, CHARLES WESLEY (1837- 
1000 ).— Founder of a- college of ornfcary; 
educated in the common school^ p.nd at Boston 
University. He wna inatructor of elocution at 
Philadelphia, and president of the Emerson 
College of Oratory at Boston (1880-1902). 
Author of works on oratory and physical culture, 

W. S. M. 

EMERSON, GEORGE BARRELL (17D7- 
1S81). — Educator and Author; born at ICenne- 
bunk, Me., 1737, and educated in the dis¬ 
trict schools, Dummer Academy, and Har¬ 
vard College, graduating in 1817. He was, tiro 
years cneh, principal of a school at Lancaster, 
Mass., tutor in Harvard College, and head¬ 
master of the English High School in Boston, 
He waa, however, chiefly interested in the 
education of girla; and for thirty-two years he 
conducted a flcoomlnry school for young women 
in Boston. For several years he served oa a 
member of the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. He was one of the founders of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and was 
a leading contributor to the jl/fissac/wsells 
Teacher and other educational journals. He 
waa joint author with Alonzo Potter of the 
iSeftoof aTiri iMooZmasfer, a popular teachers' 
manual, and lie published Female Education 
ami T^emiuiscences of an old teacher ( 1 B 7 B), which 
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originally appeared in Barnard's American Jour¬ 
nal of Etfy\cation> W. S, M. 

RElerencRB; — 

Bajin-Uid. American Journal of Education, 1S5B, 
Vol. V, PP. 417-420. 

Oi/irjcn, Hi If. Georgo Barrel] Em arson. £?duca- 
h'na, November, 1SB1, Vol, II, pp. 17B-102, 

EMERSON, JOSEPH (1777-1 S33).— Ad¬ 
vocate of female education; was graduated at 
Harvard in 1730, lrlioro ho served a.5 a tutor 
for several years. lie conducted for many 
ye am a school for girls at Hartford, Author 
of Evangelical Primer (1812), Podical Reader 
(1632), and essays on female education. 

W. a. M. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803- 
1882).—The philosopher, poet, and essayist 
was on his paternal side descended, from six 
generations or Puritan clergymen. His earliest 
education was received from liia father, the 
Rev. William Emerson, minister of tho First 
Church □! Boston. Attempting to put his 
sons through a forcing process, ho records that 
at the age of three Ralph did not read vciy well. 
Further training was gained through Emerson's 
aunt, who said tile Emerson boys were born ,to 
be educated, and who, in. turn, wnfj described as 
a spur, or, better, a ferment ill their young lives. 
This remarkable impetus resulted in Emerson, 
between tho ages of eleven and fourteen, rend¬ 
ing Trench, corresponding with his brother in 
Latin, and writing a variety of verse in fcho 
Georgian stylo. After Borne yeaTS at the gram¬ 
mar and Latin schools of Boston, with tile addi¬ 
tional knowledge of a little fiction, some history, 
and much poetry and rhetoric], Emerson imtercj 
Harvard College in 1B17. There ho describes 
himself as the youth who had no faculty for 
mathematics and wept over the impossible ana¬ 
lytical geometry, and consoled his defeats with 
Chaucer and Montaigne, with Plutarch and 
Plato at night. But what the undergraduate 
neglected in prescribed studies he mane up by 
omnivorous reading and constant writing of 
poems, essays, meditations, and journals. III 
the latter Emerson's.independent views on edu¬ 
cation were promptly set down. Ho does not 
think it necessary to understand mathematics 
and Greek thoroughly to be a ^ootl, useful, or 
even a great man, but he docs insist that tho 
student, inhis arrangements for residence, should 
have a chamber ta himself and sit alone, and 
should pay so much honor to the visits of truth 
ta his mind aa to record them in a journal. 
After eking out his living by district school 
teaching, and jifter winning several college 
prizes, Emerson graduated in 1B21, taught for 
n year in his brother's finis lung school for 
girls, began a course in divinity, interrupted 
by a winter in -the South in the search for 
health, and was ordained in 1820 as pastor of 
the Second Church, Boston, Resigning in 1832 
on account of hla indifference to certain Sacra¬ 


ments, in 1833 he traveled in Europe, meeting 
among others Lmulor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle, On his return home and settling 
in Concord, there appeared between 183G and 
1S3E three notable publications,— Nature, 
The American. Scholar, and the Divinity School 
Address, which embodied tho author's essential 
views on metaphysics, culture, and theology. 
In the first appear tho fundamentals or Tils 
philosophy:. e clf-rcliancc, or tlm cultivation 
of the individual; benevolence, or an optimistic 
outlook upon mankind ; iminanonce, or the 
view which holds nature to be the present ex¬ 
positor of the divine mind. The Jotter ap¬ 
peared close to a dangerous pantheism, and 
gave such offense to the more conservative 
that, when carried out in the Divinity School 
Address, the lecturer was shut out of the gates 
of Harvard for full thirty years. 

It way the principle of Self-reliance that 
offered tho clew to Emerson's educational 
theories. Recalling the cast-iron curriculum 
of his youth, he now protested that colleges 
can only highly serve us when they aim nab 
to drill, but to create; when they gather from 
afar every ray of various genius to their hos¬ 
pitable halls (IForis, Vol, I, p. 03). Appealing 
to Pestalozzi for his doctrines of liberality and 
self-help, Emerson further elaborated his con¬ 
clusions in his address of 1E44 on New England 
Reformers. Hero ho complains that an edu¬ 
cation to things is not given. Wo arc students 
of words; wo aro shut up in schools, and col¬ 
leges, and recitation rooms, for ten ar fifteen 
years, and come out at last wiLh a bag of wind, 
a memory of words, and do net know n, tiling. 
"Wo cannot use our hands, ot our legs, or our eyes, 
or our arms (Voli III, p. 257), These strictures 
of the Concord philosopher wore kindred to 
thoso of bis cousin, George Darrell Emerson 
whose memorial to the American Institute of 
Instruction feel Lho Massachusetts Legislature 
to appoint ns secretary of the new Hoard of 
Education Horace Mann, who specifically ac¬ 
knowledged Ilia indebtedness to the Concord 
sago. The Inttcr's educational suggestions, 
however, wci'd not directed merely fco object 
teaching and field work, Tor he confesses in 
hia English Traits that ilia effect of the drill 
at Oxford and Cambridge was the radical 
knowledge or Greek and Latin and of mathemat¬ 
ics, and tho .solidity and taste of English criti¬ 
cism (Vol. Y,p, 206). Looking over the Oxford 
examination papers or the year IS IS, he believed 
they would he toe severe tests for the candi¬ 
dates for a bachelor's degree in Yale* and 
Harvard, But while he grants that the Eng¬ 
lish students not only renri bub write belter than 
the American, nevertheless he fears that their 
universities, because of their insistence on drill 
and routine, are hostile to genius, for genius is 
rave, precarious, eccentric, and darkling (Vol. V, 
p. 213). For this high nun, as tho essay an 
Culture insists, should truo education seek. 
The hardiest skoptic who has bgcu a horso 
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broken, a pointer trained, or visited the ex¬ 
hibition of the industrious fleas, will not deny 
the validity of education, — but what an edu¬ 
cation l Our people prefer the schoolmaster 
who likes strict rules, They send the child 
fca the Latin class, but they ignore^ tlm Rich 
that much of his tuition comes on Ida way to 
school, from the shop windows. They seldom 
realize that individuality is not only not incon¬ 
sistent with culture, but the very basis of it 
(VoL VI, p. M2), 

Having been a teacher for four years in city 
and country schools, n lecturer in local lyccuma 
in all parts of the country, a member of the 
aahool committee of Concord, and one of the 
Beard of Overseers of Harvard College, Emer¬ 
son concluded that scholarship should be 
createdj not by compulsion, but by awakening 
a pure jj]Lorest jn knowledge, His perfect aim 
was summed up in a final essay on Education 
the principles of which are the author's lifelong 
appeal to individuality anil idealism. See¬ 
ing, with Leibnitz, how much education may be 
reformed, he urged that its scope ahuLdtl be 
as broad as man, and that its object should 
bo a moral oiig —to tench self-trust. The 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
EMORYj VA. — Founded by the Ilolatnn 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1835, and opened to students in 183S. 
The original intention or making the institution 
a manual labor school mot with little success, 
and was goon dropped. The campus contains 
twenty-three acres, on which are located the 
dormitories and recitation halls. The en¬ 
trance requirements nro equivalent to about 
fourteen units. Caursea are offered leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Seismic, In 1009 there were enrolled In 
the college 109 students. The teaching staff 
numbers twelve, 

EMORY COLLEGE, OXFORD, GA. — An 
institution established by the Georgia Confer¬ 
ence in 1330. Sub-freshman, college, and 
postgraduate courses arc altered, Admission 
is by examination, ar by certificate from nn 
approved high School. The degrees which are 
conferred after n regular college course of four 
years are Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Phil¬ 
osophy, and Bachelor of Scicuec. In 1009 
there was an enrollment of 204 students. 


secret of education lies in respecting the pupil; 
its two capital facts consist of genius and drill. 
The one of these is obtained by the will, the 
male power, which organizes and impregsea its 
own thought and wish on others; the other is 
Toatcred by sympathy, the female force, more 
subtle, lasting, and * creative. It ia by wit, 
fancy, and imagination that we can nourish 
the inspiration in the well-born healthy child. 
_ , I. W. ft. 

ReJocbiicbs : — 

Cooke, G. W. A Bibliography of Emerson. (New 

York, 100B.) , 

Life, fynttnpa emu Pftuaaaphy of Emerson. (Bosloo, 
1RB2,) 

EJmehbopj. Coinpleto TVprka, Centenary Edition, 12 
vola. (Poston, 1004-) Journal's, 4 vols. (Boa- 
ion, 10flft-i9ll.) 

Band, B, UibliOBrnphy ol Emerson Jn Baldwins Dfc- 
Utinary □/ PAdosDpJij/ nnrf Psychology, Vol. Ill, 
Pi. I. (New York, 1005.) 

Bvzzallo, H, Emerge ft'a Education and Other Se¬ 
lections. (Boston, 1DGD.) 


EMILE.— The title of an epoch-making 
work in the history of education, by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (ip). The full title ia 
Emh ou do l’Education, It inaugurated the 
period of the Now Education, more fuJiy de¬ 
veloped by Fcatalozzi and Froebel, It Was a 
pTotoat ngQinBt m education which aimed 
purely nt conventional information^ and was 
a plea, in perhaps exaggerated form, for nat¬ 
ural and healthy development of the child, 
The keynote to the whole work is sounded in 
the first sentence : " Everything ia good as 
it comes from the hands of the Author of nature] 
but everything degenerates in the hands of 
mim," 


There is a faculty of fifteen members. 

EMOTION,—A term used by carc/uJ 
writers to refer to a complex reeling process. 
Thug anger is an emotion; it ia made up oT 
disquieting fcclinga, which are in part organic, 
in part of a higher order depending on a sense 
of injustice, which in turn arises through a 
comparison of the present situation with 
standards act, up through past experience. 
One is angry i for example, when ho bdcb a 
driver heating a horge, partly because any 
suffering animal arouses certain sympathetic 
bodily responses, anti partly because he has 
standards of treatment of animals which arc 
outraged by the present scene. 

Emotion is to be contrasted with thought 
or knowledge processes. Thus, when one is 
angry, lie ia nob a careful observer of all the 
perceptual details of the situation before him. 
One cannot sit down and read it hook when lie 
is experiencing a violent emotion. For reasons 
like these, the classifications adopted in all 
psychologies have distinguished shnrply be¬ 
tween knowledge and emotion, Tim distinc¬ 
tion between emotion and volition is much 
less clearly marked. To be sure, a paroxysm 
of [inger may incapacitate one. so that lie is 
unable to do anything. This is, however, an 
extreme case, The more common fact in 
thnt one is imp died to action just in the de¬ 
gree to which lie is emotionally aroused. The 
angry man may not go about the attack upon 
his enemy with clear insight and wisdom, 
but lie is very likely to exhibit great energy 
and persistence, 


Sgb Roubseau, Jean Jaoq.ues. 
EMMETROF1A, — See Eye, Hygiene op. 


The relation between emotion and action 
has been brought into great prominence in the 
last two decades by the dismissions of Lange 
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nncl James (Jninos-Lange theory). These two 
authors drew attention to the fact that a vio¬ 
lent bodily reaction in many cases precedes 
the emotional oansciimsuofia, and conditions 
it. Thus, tins melancholic patient haa certain 
characteristic visceral doji tractions. These are 
in no wise duo to conscious states. They may 
be due to purely physical causes to be sought in 
the organism ana its state of nutrition. TJicso 
visceral contractions condition, however, a 
state of consciousness so powerful and endur¬ 
ing that sooner or Inter fcho mental life of the 
patient will be completely centered about tho 
depressed emotional state. In like terms 
James points out that the truo order of pro¬ 
cessus is not impression, emotion, action; but 
in many cases the impression issues immediately 
in action, ancl the emotion follows after tho 
action is well under way. Thus one secs dan¬ 
ger approaching, He starts ta run, or his 
muscles grow rigid in instantaneous contrac¬ 
tion. After tho act is well advanced, there 
arises in experience the emotion of fear. Like¬ 
wise, in James' terms, we arc sorry because wo 
weep; it is not true that wo weep because wo 
are surry. 

The theory of the emotions above sat forth 
Joys great emphnsia upon fcho external bodily 
act. This emphasis is extreme. When James 
says, far example, that thcro is nothing in tin 
emotion if the muscular activities are inhibited, 
he fails to do justice to the nervous processes 
which nre tha real central causes of both the 
emotion aiul the activities. Feeling and 
emoLions depend directly upon nervous con¬ 
ditions. The.se nervous condi Lions are un- 
daub fcedlv motor rather than sensory in type, 
as may be seen by the analysis of any emo¬ 
tional situation. Thus, the same person may, 
on two successive occasions, have two totally 
different emotions in the presence of exnotly 
the same sensory stimuli. When one is reading, 
a noise disturb a him. When he is ready to 
go out for a- walk, and waiting for the summons 
of his companion, tho same sound may giva 
him great pleasure, The sound cannot ex¬ 
plain the displeasure or tho pleasure, when it 
is treated merely as a sensory impression. The 
sound arouses, in the two cases described, 
two totally different types of responses. In 
the render, the motor processes run counter 
to the whole set of activities now established. 
There is confusion in tha inner nervous centers. 
Thera may bo alight muscular response, but 
the nervous commotion may be great. In tho 
listener, the sound releases a pent-up artillery 
of motor processes. The exhilaration of re¬ 
leased expectation gives satisfaction. Such an 
analysis as this gives full weight to the motor 
relations of the emotions, without identifying 
them with muscular processes. 

The foregoing analysis of emotional pro¬ 
cesses introduces an important line of con¬ 
sideration, which ia suggested by James, and 
more fully carried out by MacDougall (Social 


Psychology), The emotions are very largely 
conditioned by instinctive organizations, Thus, 
when an animal is organized to perform a cer¬ 
tain type of activity, it derives great satisfac¬ 
tion from that type of activity. A kitten is 
organized ao as to stalk prey and seize it by n 
sudden leap. This instiuclivo tract is so 
fully organized in its nervous system that from 
earliest days an the kitten derives pleasure from 
the pursuit af real or imaginary prey. The 
rolling hall sets the kitten's organized motor 
processes in operation. The action is in¬ 
stinctive and natural; the emotion follows 
naturally upon the motor discharge. 

Pleasure attaches not merely to instinctive 
behavior; a well-organized habit is nlso a 
natural and agreeable made of behavior. This 
comes out most clearly through the negative 
example. A man who has always been in the 
habit of going about the routine of his office 
in a given way will be irritated beyond degree 
by trivial irregularities. There ig noLhing so 
exasperating as to be interrupted in tho routine 
of dressing by the loss of a necessary part or 
one's apparel. ,Sueh examples make it clear 
that \V6 are continually organizing our emo¬ 
tional tendencies through the habits which we 
acquire, and the instincts which we allow to 
develop. 

One conspicuous example of cultivated 
emotional possibilities will be found when 
one studies any of the arts. Music began in 
the primitive beating of dull noise-producing 
objects in rhythmical succession. The rhythm 
was a natural expression of a fundamental 
inoclfl of nervous behavior. Because tho nerv¬ 
ous tissue naturally acts in rhythms, and 
because the sound in its successive actions 
upon tho nervous tissue coincided with tho 
natural tendency and reenforced it, the primi¬ 
tive musician enjoyed the rhythmical noise. 
Soon there came to be a selection of sounds 
that had pitch. The rise and fall of pitch, 
the ace do t nation and sympathetic accompani¬ 
ment oT the noise by vocal chord reactions, 
increased the satisfaction. Now came a growth 
in the range and modulation of sounds. Then 
followed combinations of melodies ; finally, 
the growth of harmony. Any genetic study 
of the arts makes it evident that man ^rew in 
emotional appreciation through the cultivation 
of activities appropriate to Lhc art. 

The foregoing analysis introduces the mucli- 
discusscd problem of education of the emotions. 
It is often asserted that the school is purely 
intcllectualistic, that the emotional side of tho 
child's nature is neglected, that we do not find 
in the school tho well-rounded nature which 
should be cultivated in the normal child. 
Various suggestions have been nude as to 
methods of correcting this supposed defect. 
Some of these suggestions appear under the 
doctrine of interest (ff.yO- Herbarb and Spencar 
both point out that natural mental develop¬ 
ment always leads to forms of mental activity 
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which urc pleasurable. The important cor- 
ollfiry ti> thia statement is that anything can 
be made pleasant through cultivated liubit — 
except the more violent farms of experience] 
ivhich work organic harm. If we enn behove 
the stories told" of devotees who perform weird 
rites of self-ties traction, tlicro may he pleasure 
even in these injurious forms of ocLivity. 
When, therefore, the question of plensurc in 
education ia seriously discussed, if should he 
with such broad consideration of the nature 
of emotion clearly in mind. 

Is it ever legitimate to define educational 
aims in terms of emotions? The foregoing 
psychological analysis would seem Lo lend 
to a negative answer to this question. Emo¬ 
tion is a significant symptom of the way in 
which an impression arouses an organized 
being. Emotion may serve to show the in¬ 
dividual himself how no is tending in his habits. 
But emo tion can never be discussed intelligently 
apart from the discussion of habits of reaction. 
When one is pleased with a piece or news, it 
shows that bho news comports with Ilia pinna 
and tendencies toward action; but the pleasure 
is never an end in itself. If one would learn to 
enjoy an art, he must train himself in appreci¬ 
ation and sympathetic modes of response, 

If the school will train in right modes of 
behavior, the emolioiml symptoms will properly 
adjnab themselves. Tho teacher should wnten 
the emotions, for thoy aro valuable means of 
diagnosis. 1 When a child is sulky and dis¬ 
pleased, there is an incoiirdination somewhere, 
It does not Callow thw,t the situation should he 
modified in the direction of tho child's present 
tastes, The best possible education for. tho 
child may be one of retraining liis habits, so 
that he shall have an entirely different attitude. 
Nor is it true that anything which gives tho 
child pleasure is therefore bad. IT the child 
is normal, and hia environment wholesome, 
there wiU be a preponderance of pleasurable 
exparicnces in Jus life. The school should 
find in this principle guidance find motive 
for organization of that which is natural. 
The school should never bo misled into the 
fallacy of regarding emotion as a primary end 
of training. C, H. J. 

See Emotional Expression; Feeling; Re¬ 
wards AND PUNISHMENTSJ VOLITION, 

HeferfiJicBS: — 

Jaaihs, IV. P audiology, Pnnctjil&s of, Ynl, II, CU, 
xxv. (New York, IB DO.) 

TiiocNDittQ, E. L. TeneMhp. Principles of. (Now 
York, 1000.) 

EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. — In a vol¬ 
ume entitled Jfopj'cssfon of the Emotions in 
Mon and Animals , Charles Darwin called 
attention ta the necessity of offering some 
scientific explanation of the complex behaviors 
which accompany emotions. Darwin regarded 
these emotional expressions ns rudimentary 
forma of earlier activities which were of im¬ 


portance in tho practical life of the animal 
expressing the emotion, Tims, the frowning 
of an angry animal is, according to Darwin, 
the rudimentary form of a racial expression 
which was natural and useful in combat. The 
attention which Darwin's book drew to tho 
emotion!! is undoubtedly responsible for the 
later discussions, such ns those of James in hia 
theory of the emotions (g.u.). There arc 
suggestions nlso in Darwin's worlt of the re¬ 
lation between emotions end instincts as em¬ 
phasized in MflcDoujTflU'jj Social Psychology. 
The emotional rencLiuna of human beings 
have of late been mcidc subjects of elaborate 
studies in psychological laboratories. The 
circulation of the blood has been studied with 
reference to its modifications during emo¬ 
tional states. Other internal activities, such 
as those of the digestive organs, have also been 
studied, Gannon waa able to show that a eat 
excited emotionally during the process of di¬ 
gestion is seriously interrupted in the normal 
process of peristaltic action. A change in 
the tension of the voluntary muscles also takes 
place during emotion. This has been re¬ 
peatedly shown in osporimonts with the ergo- 
prnph (q.y.) rind dynamometer. There is an 
intimate relation between omotlonal expression 
and attention. C. Hi J, 

See Attention j Emotion, 

EMPIE, ADAM P, (1785-1800)*. — Gollcfo 
president; graduated from Union College in 
1807, was two years an instructor at the United 
States Military Academy at West Paint, and 
was president of William and Alary Collego 
from 1827 to 1830. W. S. M. 

EMPIRICAL METHOD, — In current edu¬ 
cational discussion, an empirical method \s one 
in which the teaching practices arc corrected and 
improved through mere experience or observa¬ 
tion of practice. In this senao it ia contrasted 
with experimental, statistical, and other forms 
of scientific method. H, 3. 

See Scientific Method ; EaterimexYtal 
Teaching. 

EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY. — See Psy¬ 
chology, Empirical, 

EMPIRICISM, — A term currently defined 
qs tile doctrine that all knowledge ia derived 
from experience and is ta be tested in the last 
annlysia by an‘appeal to observed facts and not 
by a]] appeal to theories about these fn eta or to 
principles of thought which arc supposed to 
underlie all observation. Lo elm's Essay cim- 
cerning Human Understanding (1090) ia still the 
classical exposition of this doctrine, and there 
is, perhaps, no more preciao statement of it 
than is found in hia words *. n Let us then sup¬ 
pos’d the mind to be, as we say, wliiio paper, voJtl 
of nil characters, without any ideas ; how comes 
it to be furnished ? Whence comes it by that 
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vast store which the busy and boundless fancy reference to the individual. Fot the physician 

of man hna painted on it with an almost end- dona not euro mini, except hiddcnt/iDy, but he 

less variety ? Whence has it all the materials o[ cures Calling or Socrates or same one af those 

reason and knowledge? To this I answer in one similarly named, who happens to be a mini" 

word, from experience; in that all our knowledge [Mdaphysica, 001 a 13fL)< The greater sorv- 

is founded, and from that it ultimately derives iccnblcncss of empirical knowledge thus rccog- 

itdolf. Our observation employed either about tihed by Aristotle lias been repeatedly emp ha- 

ox ter nal sensible objects, or about the internal sized in the history of thought. The Stoics mid 

operations of our miiula, perceived aiulreflected Epicureans — notably in the conception of 

an by ourselves, is that which supplies our the mind as a tabula rasa by the former — 

undersLandings with all the materials of think- tended to construe knowledge wholly as a 

mg. These two arc tha fountains of faiowh collection of individual observations, and thus 

edge from whence all the ideas we hove or to approach tlio theory of Locke. In the 

can naturally have do spring" (Bk. II, eh, Middle Ages the perfection given to deductive 

i, aec. 2), Empiricism, thus conceived, was systems and the consistent arrangement of 

primarily a protest against the contention definitions and propositions produced a rcnc- 

tlmt there are innate ideas and intuitive prin- tion in the interest of more empirical methods, 

cjples which afford a so urea of knowledge of The nominalists generally were influential in the 

greater authority than observation itself. In reaction, hut the greatest contribution oT the 

other words, Locke held that thinking is solely Middle Ages to the development of empiricism 

an ins train cat for discovering what relations wns made* by Roger llacan (q.u,). The sixth 

exist between observed facta and wlmt may part of his Opus Majus, entitled De scientia 

lie expected from them, and that it is con- cxpcriimitali, is remni’kablo for its illustrations 

trolled not by principles of its own, but by of empirical methods. "Because we know 

the character of the material with which it nothing adequately without experience," he 

deals. Locke's doctrine found its immediate urged radical reforms for the advancement 

antithesis in the philosophy of the Cnrtesinns. of scicncB and Lhe betterment of education 

who maintained that, given definitions and baaed upon empirical principles. During the 

propositions of intuitive certainty, knowledge Renaissance, particularly with such men ns 

of scientific validity could ho deduced from Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1511)), Vires (1492- 

them without the confirmation of observation; 154G), Citmpiuiclla (15GS-1G39), and Galileo 

and its later antithesis in the philosophy af (1504-1042), the claims of empiricism grew. 

Kant and his successors, who maintained that In these men interest in Lhc methodology of 

experience involves more than observation, empiricism is discoverable. It was not, how- 

nameJy, the working over of the jnnborin] of over, until the publication, in 1 G 2 D, byE/vmeh 

observation according to principles of com- Bacon, or hia Voyiua Orprmon, that this metliod- 

bination which that material itself does not olagy received anything approaching fi corn- 

yield. The Cartesian view has been known prehonsive formulation. Affirming that, the 

historically aa rationalism, and the Kantian understanding left to itself [inlellechis sihi per¬ 
ns critical empiricism or criticism. Some miss us) can accomplish nothing, he insisted that 

□f Locke's followers, notably Condillac (g.u.) knowledge advances profitably only when checked 

(1715-1780), carried lus doctrine to the ex- and controlled by systematic experimentation 

tremc of affirming fchcifc experience ia a matter and the collection of observation* according 

of sense impresaious exclusively. In this form to rules. To those rules he gave the first gen- 

empiricism ia known ns sensationalism. ernlly recognized formulation. Considerable 

If the doctrine af empiricism is considered udvauoo in this direction was mrulc by Sir 

in nn historical setting wider than that deter- John Horschcl by the publication in 1B30 of 

mined by intci-eat in the philosophy of Locke, hia work On the $l\\dy of Natural Scicnce } 

it will bo found to rest oil the antithesis, as old which was one of the chief sources of the 

as reflective thinking, between theory and Elysium of Logic published by John Stuart Mill 

practice. The term ^empiricism" is derived (ipu.) in 1843. Mill's remarkable book undcr- 

froni the Greek Ifurapla., which, in the time took fco sot forth a complete logic and mothod- 

□ r Plato and Aristotle, appears to have become ology of empirical research, nml, although 

tlie generally rccoguized name far bodies of maaified in details by subsequent writers, has 

knowledge consisting of n collection of obscr- not yet, ns a whole, been superseded, 

rations, aa distinguished from those consisting Locke's doctrine, which received Home cx- 
of a system of 001101 x 3116 principles. Thus tension in the writings nf Jlcrkelcy (^) (1GS5- 

Aristotlc says: "In view of practice experi- 1753) anil Hume (r/.v.) (1711-177G) and the 

encc is in no respect inferior to science; on the British associnUonlsts, Is perhaps the most 

contrary we observe that those who have ex- characteristic_ product of British philosophy, 

pcvienco are more successful than those who On the Continent, the ICantian influence has 

have theory without experience. The reason led not only to the idealistic ayatema of thought 

is that'experience ia knowledge of individual with which its development ia usunlly. ossoci- 

cases, while science is knowledge of nnivnrsnla, nted, but also to new forma of empiricism, 

and practice and genesis have in every cnac usually known as "pure empiricism." Of 
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Cliia the Kvitik dec re ins n IfrfakrunQ (1540) ot 
Avcnaiius, the. Analyse tier Empfmdnngm 
(1385) of Mach, mid Lho Eirdcihmg in die 
Philosophic (1005) of Cornelius arc typical. 
In those writers tlic attempt is miulc to free 
the concept of experience from the psychological 
entanglements in which it is involved when 
ex|>crieiico rs coiiatmcd as the method by 
which the mind is supplied with the mater inly 
oT knowledge. By 11 puro experience u they 
mean the irreducible data or material out of 
which such clislinetionrt as those of the* indi¬ 
vidual ami his environment, the physical and 
the psychical, thought artel things, arc generated, 
llcfont important contributions to empiricism 
have been made by James in his articles en¬ 
titled A World of Pure Experience (The Journal 
of Philosophy, Psych oIqqi/, and Scientific Methods 
for 1004) ami his Praffina/mu (1007) ; and by 
Deivcy in his Studies in Logical Theory (1003) 
mid Influence of Darwin on Philosophy ami 
other Essays (1010), Wlmt is, perhaps, most 
characteristic of these writers is the recognition, 
particularly in Dewey's'* radical empiricism," of 
various sorts of experience, such as [esthetic, 
cognitive, and moral. With Dewey, experience 
is not tho method by which knowledge is 
acquired, but knowing is a method which 
experience develops for the organization and 
control of the situations whorein it becomes 
uncertain or problematic. 

Educational theory md practice have been 
alTectcd in two principal directions by tho 
doctrine of empiricism. The firat of these 
is illustrated in the program lor the refor¬ 
mation of the sciences and the advancement 
of learning sot forth by the two Bacons. While 
insisting that education should strengthen 
individual character, they believed that its 
main ideal ie tlic progress of civilization, the 
betterment of the economic and physical 
conditions of life, tho progressive conquest 
of nature by observation and experiment. 
This spirit in education is peculiarly typical 
of empiricism. It has always encouraged cn- 
IJirgcJlicilfc. 0f tho scope of tlic curriculum, 
fas Lured the development of natural science 
and industrial education, and promoted the 
extension Of observational and laboratory 
methods. Tho second direction in which 
empiricism has affected education is illustrated 
in the inlluenco psychology has had on edu¬ 
cational practice. The doctrine of empiricism 
gave to modern psychology ila great impetus, 
for the working out of its theory of knowledge 
involved no less a task than, writing the natural 
history of the mind. From the consequent 
advances in psychology have largely coma 
the consideration of genetic methods in edu¬ 
cation and the efforts ta accommodate in¬ 
struction and studies to the individual's in¬ 
terest and to the stages of his mental growth. 

F. J, E. W. 

See Induction; Logic; FuagmatisM; Bacon, 
Fjunois; Looks; DEEdALTEfl; etc. 


Be/DfejiCBs: — 

See Llic vnriauH works mcnfinncd in lho Lent of LIid 
article. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. — See 
Att^iVijaiVcr, CaiJPucAojiir; Child La non, 

EMPORIA, COLLEGE OF, EMPORIA, 
KAN. —A coeducational iiiHliUitiuu founded 
in IS92 by the Presbyterian. Synod or Kuiuuih, 
with the assistance of a contribution from 
the citizens of Emporia. The college campus 
now con Ulna thirty-eight acres of ground. 
Academic, music, and collegiate clcnartments 
are maintained. Tho requirements inr admis¬ 
sion arc equivalent approximately tn fifteen 
units; certificates nf accredited schools arc 
accepted. In the college inatruotion. is given 
in the English Bible as ft. required part of the 
course or study for which credit w given. De¬ 
grees arc granted at the end of four years' 
study in one* of tho following groups: elnssi- 
cal, English, modern language, scientific, pre- 
medical, and pre-engineering. There is a faculty 
of tWQnty-ano members. 

EMULATION, — Tlic instinct or desire to 
aqual or excel others i.s a motive much used 
by teachers. The forms of its utilization vary 
from the most intense personal rivalries anti 
competitions for graded and prizes to the 
milder amljiliinjig for excellence as determined 
by impersonal standards, marks, and pro¬ 
motions. Sometimes tlic emulative impulses 
of children arc stirred by the granting of 
additional school privileges ami immunities, 
such as days of vacation, exemptions from 
examinations, etc. The tendency of modern 
practice is away from the uses o( emulation 
which are chavactorisiod by sharp personal 
competition ancl ciul in unsocial attitudes of 
pupils toward each other, and in the direction 
of tho measurement of qualities and attain¬ 
ments in terms of rmo's own previous Achieves 
ment or in terms of coiivontionnlizcd standards 
of efficiency, H, 5, 

SCO ItEWAJtDa ANP FUNIflUMtfNTa. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.—The term " encyclo¬ 
pedia 91 is from the laU Latin, occurring (it 
is said us a Lilac reading) in manuscripts of 
Pliny, Quintilian, imd Galon, in which it was 
used ns n transliteration of lyxwiAcnraiSeia, a 
G reek word erroneously formed from the 
Greek hwKXioi mu&Eia, meaning encyclical, ur 
universal, education; that is, the liberal cur¬ 
riculum, or tho circle of arts and sciences con¬ 
sidered by thfl ancient Greeks as essential to 
a liberal education, (See Liukuai, Autb, BtoVHN.) 
Hence J ‘ encyclopedia” came to he applied to 
works treating of all the various dopnrtinonla 
□f knowledge, or to works treating of some 
particular subject ill all its aspects or branches. 
It ia, in general, in tliia sense tlmb tlic term 
f ' encyclopedia” is now applied to many works 
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extending through the Middle Ages down to 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and to various occasional works of a. later date. 
They are in general both in subject matter 
and arrangement treatises or groups of treat¬ 
ises intended anil adapted more for continuous 
reading or far study than for casual reference. 
They arc also characterized, to a greater ar 
less extent, by having been written by one 
man or two men, who treated not only tha 
subjects in which they were specialists; bub 
also others of which their knowledge was de¬ 
rived from miscellaneous sources, and ziafc 
infrequently from hearsay. 

Varro (n.c. I1G-27) wrote a treatise on the 
Lihri Nomn Disciplinarum, which dealt with 
the subjects of the liberal education, medicine 
and architecture being added to the series, 
which Inter became traditional. Tho earliest 
extant work of the encyclopedic character is 
the Natural History of Pliny the Elder (a.d. 
23-70), which in the nature of its material 
bears more resemblance to our modern en¬ 
cyclopedias than many Inter works. It is 
a work of tiiirfcy-savcn book, 1 /, containing a 
mass of undigested informationon cosmography, 
astronomy, geography, geology, zoology, an¬ 
thropology, medicine, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
and the fine arts, ns theso subjects were then 
known. This information was gathered by 
Pliny in the leisure hours of his public em¬ 
ployment; aiul Ilia work was universally known 
and of high authority throughout the Middle 
Ages. Pliny's work was followed, in the earlier 
cpjj furies of the Middle A gas, by vnricug 
minor ones, including the De Nupliis Phi- 
lalogi<E cl Merc\irii i farming the first two hooka 
of tho work sometimes called tho Satyva or 
fiatyneon. This waa written, about 470 a.d., 
by Martianus Minimis Felix Canclla Uj.v.), 
an African scholar, aolf-atylad "the foster- 
child of the city of Elisaa." It is largely 
in verso, and professedly gives on account 
of the marriage of Mercury to Philology, per¬ 
sonified [ib a learned maiden. The seven 
liberal arts, personified, jpvo an exposition 
of their branches of learning, and the work 
was widely used as a textbook in the Middle 
Ages, A work of marc erudition was the 
Elymologianm Lihri XX t or Origims, written 
early in the seventh century by Isidore (BOO?— 
030) te.uOi Bishop of Seville, which in¬ 
cluded a treatment of theology, nngelology, 
and Hebrew antiquities. This work is the 
basis or tha De Uniuevso, or Be Naiura Rarumi 
of Rnbanua Maurus . (fj.u.) (776-8613), Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz, About the tenth century 
there appeared a work compiled by one Suidas, 
of whom nothing further is known; it ivas 
primarily n lexicon, but contained also much 
encyclopedia matter, including historical and 
theological material, besides biographical and 
geographical information, aa that in character 
it is suggestive of the modem encyclopedic 
dictionary. Tho encyclopedia part of ib is tho 


source of much of our Important knowledge 
of the writers and languages of antiquity. 

The greatest^ encyclopedia of the Middle 
Ages is the Bibliotheca Mundi } or Speculum 
Majus f compiled by Yinconb do Beauvais (g. n.) 
{(I, about 12BD), ft Dominican Jriar. This is a 
work of real scholarship, and constitutes a 
vast storehouse of the knowledge of that age. 
In the printed editions it is divided into four 
parts: — Spetuhm Nulnralc, treating of nat¬ 
ural liisbory ; Speculum Bodrinnle, giving an 
epitome of scholastic learning; Speculum 
Morale (considered to have been added by 
some other person), treating of ethics or moral 
philosophy ; and Speculum ffistoriah, giving 
the history of tho world down to 1244. 

Other ciiDyclopeditis of this early time were 
Li Lures dou Tresor, written in French, by 
Brunstto Latini (c. 1230-1204), a Florentine 
poet and grammarian, in exile in France; 
the De Propnetatibus flerwm, by Bartholonucue 
do Glanvilla {11. c, 1370), an English Fran¬ 
ciscan; and oilier works of minor importance, 
or restricted subject matter, such na that of 
Petrus Berchorius, ar Pierre Bevcheure {d. 
1362). a French Benedictine ; that of George 
Hcisch (fl.u.), ft German prior of tho latter half 
of the fifteenth century; that of Raphael Mallei 
{1451-1522) of Yolaterra, which gives greater 
importance) to geography and biography tlinu 
any of its predecessors; and that of Paulus 
Scalichiua tin Lika, a Hungarian count, en¬ 
titled ISneydopwdia sen Orbu DiscipUnQvnni, 
etc., which was the first work to include the 
term " wary'rJacedia 1 ' as a part of its tide. In 
1501 George Valla published in Yenica, his 
De Expdenais el Fugiendis Relies. 

In 1(130 appeared tho Encifdajwdia Septan 
Toms Bislinda of Johann Heinrich Al&tcd (q,v.) 
(15S9-1G38), which is the first work to use the 
term 11 encyclopedia" in its modern sense, as in 
itself implying an encyclopedic treatment,' and 
which, [duo, immediately precedes the transition 
to the modem system of placing the subject 
matter under titles alphabetically arranged. 
The controlling aim in the arrangement of 
these) early works was to present a systematic 
view of the different branchos of knowledge 
treated, showing their intcrrolations; and 
various works of the same general type have 
appcm-cd in modem times, mainly in Germany 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
treating, for the most part, of some particular 
philosophical system* Among sucli works 
are Egehenburg'a Lehrhnch rfer Wiascnuchnfts- 
hnndz (1702), Schmidt's Allgemcine Encydo- 
ptldia und Mcthodologie rfer Wissen chaften 
(1S10), and Hegel's Enebjeopddic dor philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaftm (1817). 

The change to the alphabetical arrangement 
marked a corresponding change in the Uses 
to which the encyclopedia was put; it was 
becoming the book of gonoral reference rathor 
than a. work mainly for scholars or students. 
This purpose of general reference had pro- 
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viously been served by elaborate and laborious 
indices; but the modern combination of a dic¬ 
tionary airangomcnt with encyclopedic subject 
matter is simpler and less laborious. It in¬ 
volves, liowavor, when fully Carried out, as in 
the typical encyclopedia of to-day, an abandon¬ 
ment of the broad and inclusive treatment 
of a whole science or a branch of science for 
the explanation or description of subject 
matter which is indicated by titles rlcsig- 
nnlive merely of phenomena, isolated facta, 
persons, places, theories, Qtc. It has also 
involved a radical change in the manner in 
which encyclopedias are made. The beat 
modern encyclopedias are Hot Ihcrdy Careful 
compilations, but largely Works of original 
composition and authority, written by a large 
number of men who write as specialists having 
original and authentic knowledge of the sub¬ 
jects which they discuss. The dictionary 
arrangement has also loci to many encyclopedias 
being entitled dictionaries or lexicons. There 
him also been a radical change in the nature 
af the illustrations; whole-page plates in which 
were grouped illustrations of tilings treated at 
different places have given place to scattered 
illustrations, cadi accompanying the text to 
which it relates. The pictures of objects in 
nature arc now truer to their original, because 
of the change in the ehai'ftctcr of the draw¬ 
ings themselves, mid from tlm fact that the 
early illustrations were largely mode from mem¬ 
ory, not to say, at dines, from hcflittay with a 
large license to the imagination, where the 
modern pictures iwg chiefly from photographs. 

The earliest important alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged encyclopedia ivn$ 7jG ffWnd diction- 
/Ultra fmlonquc, on le rn&lmige curiciu; rffl fills- 
tain saerde et profane by Louis Moivtfi (1G43- 
1GB0), published at Lyons hi 1G74, This 
was a notabJo work, and the best of its kind 
at the time of its publication. It passed 
through many editions in which it was va¬ 
riously revised, and was translated into most 
of the Languages of Europe. An important 
and valuable work by Pierre lhiylc (1047— 
1706), entitled Diclionn tflVs hisloHqye el critic 
r/i/c, published i« 1695-1697, was originally 
intended to correct the errors and supply the 
omissions of thia aiUl other worka, but de¬ 
veloped into an independent ivork, This 
work passed through mnny revisions, and was 
translated into English and Gorman, The 
French Academy published In 1(104 an en¬ 
cyclopedic dictionary named^ Lc dielionnnire 
(fes nrfs d ties sciences, compiled by Thomas 
Corneille (1025-1700), which was followed by 
various other similar works by other authors. 
Among the Italians Marco Vincenzo CnronDlh 
(1G5Q-1718), a Franciscan friar and geographer, 
planned a work which wna to include articles 
oil nil subjects arranged in a strictly alphabet¬ 
ical order. Only seven volumes were published, 
and these Were so inaccurate its to render them 
of little value. 


In Germany, Johann Hllbncr (lGgs-i73i) j 
a geographer of Hamburg, wan the author or 
the prefaces to two encyclopedic dictionnrieg 
which were published at Leipzig under his 
name, but were the work of various authors 
the first dictionary being published in 1704 
mid the second in 1712. These works were 
often reprinted during the eighteenth century, 
In 1721 there was published in Leipzig, by 
Johann Theodor Jablonaki (c. 1054-1731), an 
encyclopedia including tlio subjects of theology, 
history, geography, biology and genealogy, 
and entitled Allgcnieiucs Lexicon tier Kiinsle 
und IKisscuflc/m/lcn, which lias been reprinted 
in various revised editions. One of the most 
notable of all the encyclopedias or dictionaries 
of the eighteenth century was that written 
largely by Johann Heinrich Zctllcr (1706-1760), 
a German bookseller at Leipzig, It was en¬ 
titled Grosses Yolteffliirlif/es L^rircrsaL/jezico?!, 
etc., and was published in sixty-four volumes. 
It way the most comprehensive and exhaustive 
work of its kind, and was remarkable for in¬ 
cluding, contrary to the custom of that day, 
biographies of persons still living. 

In England the first alphabetical encyclo¬ 
pedia was that written by John Harris (c, 1607 - 
1719), a London clergyman. It Was entitled 
Lexicon Technician, or an unmr^t English 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, and was pub¬ 
lished in 1704, at Loudon. In 1728 appeared 
the first of the great English encyclopedias ol 
to-day. It was published by Ephraim Cham¬ 
bers, and was entitled Chambers' Lnnjclopccdia, 
or a Universal Dicliojianj of Arts ami Sciences, 
etc. One of tho subfuerpLcnt editions of this 
work wa.s the baste of Urn excellent Ojic 3 r clopeelifi 
published by Abraham Hues in 1778-1789, 

In 1751 there appeared, in Taris, the first 
volume of tho Encyclopedic ou Didionnaivc 
raimmb, etc., which has como to bo called 
7 ?ar eminence the En cyclopedic. This great 
work xvm originally planned ns a translation 
of Chambers' Encjfclopmdia, but was developed 
by Diderot (1713-1784), who was the first 
to undertake the work, into what proved to 
be the organ of the enlightened thinkers of the 
period, ami exerted an almost revolutionary 
Influence upon the culture oF Europe. With 
Diderot was associated as editor D'Alembert 
(tf.li.), until Ins desertion in 1759 ; besides his 
editorial work, ho, wrote the preface^ to tho 
work. Among tho contributors were included 
many of thoso who laid the basis for the social 
and political revolution of the next generation, 
including VoUnirc, llous.se au, Dnubenton.Mal¬ 
let, Grimm, Qliesnay, Turgot, Mnnrtontcl, 
Ilolbach, Duclos, and JancourL, ( The attitude 
of the work was socially, politically, and re¬ 
ligiously unorthodox, and it provoked violent 
opposition from the olergy and the conser¬ 
vatives of the old regime, and persecution foT 
Diderot. (See Encyclopedists.) 

In contrast to tliia encyclopedia, which was 
also largely a dictionary proper, was the En- 
44G 
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cyclopedia Brilannica, the first: edition of which 
was completed in 1771, being published, at 
Edinburgh, in numbers ov parts, The plan 
of the work was to treat the or to and sciences 
as a series of distinct treatises, with numerous 
references or briefer articles arranged with 
them in alphabetical order. Who was tho 
originator of the plan \a uncertain, some evi¬ 
dence pointing to n printer William Smellio 
(1740 to 1705), other to one Colin Mnefarquhar, 
The ninth edition of this work (published from 
1B75 to 1BSS) includes a series of essays or 
treatises upon the arts and sciences and of 
ex toil tied articles in history, biography, and 
theology that are most remarkable for accuracy 
and scholarship, This edition, is suited chiefly 
for the use of tho scholar or specialist; but the 
subjects treated were made available for ref¬ 
erence by an elaborate index published with a 
sup piemen t in 1002, The eleventh edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1011 by Cambridge University, Eng¬ 
land, has been modified in various ways calcu¬ 
lated to render the work suitable to meet the 
needs of a wider public. 

The earliest work to present the form af the 
typical modem Encyclopedia, suited for usg by 
the general public as a book of reference, 
Was tho German work, Bvockhaus's Kotiver - 
sations-Lexicon, the first edition af which was 
published 179G-190B. This work, planned 
and published by Friedrich Arnold Broekhnua 
(1772-1523), a German publisher, embodied 
the idea of using many small articles instead of 
protracted essays and gives information upon 
contemporary matters of biography, politics, 
etc. A mixture of the encyclopedic and dic¬ 
tionary forms is presented by various modern 
dictionaries, typically in the Century Dic¬ 
tionary, which, besides being a dictionary of 
English in the ordinary sense, is largely ency¬ 
clopedic in its titles and subject matter, but 
excludes biography and geography from its 
main vocabulary. Tho French Dicfiiorwairc 
universal encydopidique of Pierre Lnroussc com¬ 
bines a brief, but complete, ei^clopcdin with 
a general dictionary, as does also, in n briefer 
scope, the Spanish Diccionario EnciclopAdico \h 
la Lengua dnstellanu of Elias Zerola, 

All the preceding works, except as noted, 
ara more or less general in their scope ; but 
from the last part of the nineteenth century 
thcro has been ft notable growth of special en¬ 
cyclopedias upexn a multitude of subjects, 
some of them of ^ront merit far their learning 
and a few for their literary qualities. 

Among the more important of the special 
encyclopedias now published are: Gychpostlia 
of American Biography, 0 vols., 188G-1BB9. 
Dictionary of National Biography } 1st ed., G3 
voIb., 1885-1000, suppl. 1901* 2d eel, 22 
vols., 1009. ThiB is a work of the highest au¬ 
thority, curl contains may extended articles 
qf high literary and critical merit. The origi¬ 
nal editor wns Sir Leslie Stephen, who retired 
on account of ill health, and was succeeded by 


Sidney Loc, Besides the work contributed by 
those two, there were articles by G53 other con¬ 
tributors, the whole work covering upwards 
of 29,000 biographies of British people, not liv¬ 
ing, Cyclopedia of American FJarlicuUure, L, II. 
Bailey, urt., 4 vals., 1000-1902. Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture (British), 4 vols., 1DO7-10O9. 
Encyclopedia of Accounting, 8 vols., 1903-1909. 
Didiojmry oj Architecture and Buildinff, Russell 
Sturgis, ed., 3 vols,, 1001, a work of extended 
description with biographies, and many ar¬ 
tistic illustrations. Groups Dictionary of Minuc, 
2d eel., edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland (origi¬ 
nal editor Sir George Grove), 5 vols., 1004- 
1910; a very full and scholarly work containing 
historical and technical matter as well as many 
biographies. Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols., 
1901-1905, covering Jewish history, religion, 
literature, and customs. Encyclopedia Biblica , 
4 vols., 1B99-1003, historical and archic- 
oiogicaL in its content, edited and largely 
written by T. It. Cheyno, Dictionary of the 
Bibh l 4 vols., 180S-1002, supplementary volume 
1004, historical, archeological, and exogetical, 
edited by James Hastings, jVeui Schaff-Uerzog 
tfucj/cfopffcfra of Religious Knowledge, 12 vols., 
1003-, edited by Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
This work is very inclusive in its scope, and is 
especially full and accurate in its biographies of 
medieval and early English divines. In 1908 be¬ 
gan the issue under the editorship of J. Hastings 
of the Encj/c1aptv.din of Rdigim and ELhics which 
ia to be completed in ten volumes, The Cnlfto- 
U$ Encyclopedia (1BO0-) to be completed in 
fifteen volumes js devoted to "the constitution, 
doctrine discipline, and history of the Catholic 
Church ” 

Among the marc important encyclopedias now 
published iatlio languages of modern Europe are: 

In English: C/frun Ur's #nq/clopa?rlia (1888— 
1802), a British work; Appleton's Universal En- 
cyclopedia (1S9S) ; Nelson's Encyclopedia (1905- 
1907), smaller than tho other works in this 
list ; Encyciopccdia Americana (1907). notable 
for its fullness in articles dealing with techni¬ 
cal subjects, as mathematics, engineering, and 
tho trades. The New Juternationul J Wncyclo- 
pcedia (1907), which aims to treat all sub¬ 
jects equally with a view to meeting the needs 
of the average consulter. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (1011). 

In foreign languages. — French: Larousse, 
Grand diclionnaire universal rfu XJJfi&ne snide 
/mncaiSj ISGG-I990 ; Nouveau Layousse, U- 
luslH, Dictionnaire uniuersei cncyclop&dique, 
180B-10O4, suppl, 1006. Gorman : Brock- 
haus' Konwrsalicns-Lexikon ; allffemcine Deut¬ 
sche J2Gol-Encj/cfDprtdiB f 14th ed. p 1B92-1S05 ; 
Hfeyers grosses ICenver Rations- Lexicon, Gth ed,, 
1905-1900. Norwegian: £fabnonscH J s store ilhu- 
Irercdekonoer&ationslexikon, 1893-1007. Swedish: 
Nordwh jamiljcbak; konversaliemdexikon och real- 
encyklopedi, 1870-1B9D. Italian: Nuorn cncick- 
pedia italiana , Diziamrio generate di science, 
leftere, Industrie; see., 6th ed,; 1S75-I8SS; auppl, 
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ISaiMSQO. Spanish-A meric im: Dicciohario prv- lio^raphics. A second CycUyaidia of Edu- 
cicloy&dico hispano-americano dc litorainra, cim- cation in English was the work edited by A. E, 
cias ]f arles. 1B87-1BDO, Russian : Eol'shaia Fletcher and published by SonuciiRcliGin (Lon- 
ci\t!}iklo]mtda l 1902. Hungarian; A Pallas nagy don, 1892); within the limits 0 f ita 5fl2 pages 
le.TLkoiia, 1393, it contains a good deal of useful information. 

The largest of recent German encyclopedias 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS OF EDUCATION. — is tho Encyklopdfliachca Uandbuch (Ur Pttda- 
The arrangement ami discussion of topics deal- gogih t edited by W. llciu, a Work wholly under 
ing with or bearing on educational theory and Hcrbnrtran influences, The first edition ap- 
practice, cither in systematic form or in alpha- pcaretl in seven volumes from 1895 to 1GQ9; tfio 
betical order. The number of encyclopedias second, in ten volumes, from 1903 to 1910, is 
which ileal specifically with education is small, printed in Roman characters, The work, as 
and represented chiefly in tho German Jail- is ta be expected, pays especial attention to 
guago. Of historical interest is the Eflcyklo- German educational problems. It \a perhaps 
yttdisch Ptidagogischca Lexicon of I* G. CAVdrlo not aq hclpfuL as might be desired on the bio- 
(l&3ii). The earliest work under the modern graphical and historical sides. Of a more 
conception of encyclopedia is that of It. G, Specialized character than any of the works 
Hergang, TtidaflopMc/iea Real-Encykhpddio so far mentioned are the Enzykloptidischez 
(Grunina anil Leipzig, 1851, 2d ed,). Tho 7/awlfmcA rfer Schnlhygicnc, by 11, Welimer 
first large contribution of more Chun transitory (Leipzig, 1901), and the Envyklopadisdies 
value was tho Encyklopddic dcr gcsammlcn Iiandbnch dc3 Turnvicsens by K. Euler (Vi- 
Erziehungs-und UnlcvrichUmcmi (Gotha), ciU oiina, 199G). 

ited by It. A. Schmid, the first edition appear- Different in arrangement arc tho systematic 
ing in eleven volumes Rom 105S to 1870, and tho encyclopedias of education which have appeared 
second in ton volumes from 1376 to 1857, This in Germany, These works nrc not arranged 
is n comprehensive work, somewhat too diffuse, in alphabetical ordor, but are divided anil sub- 
dealing with all aspects of education with vnl- divided into main ami subsidiary topics, Tho 
uable contributions to the history of education, beat and earliest examples of this type of on- 
Tlicrc ia an abridged edition of this work in cyclopedia ig the Encykloptldic, Methodohnic 
two volumes under Llie title jPi'idfiffOfli'scftcs und Lilcralur dcr Ptidagogife (Leipzig, 1HG1 
HamlburA fUr Schule mid flans (Leipzig, lSf?9). and 1S7S), by IC V. Stoy, a work which clubor- 
In 13G5 there was issued Dictionnaifo d'JJrta- a tog tlm i Ilorbartinn principles. The first hook 
cation PMifiue d Priu£e t by D. Raymond aa deals with the philosophy of education, prin- 
il volumo of the Nouvdh Encyclopedic Thi- ciplog df educational hygienes, theory of edu- 
ologiquc, a Catliolio work (Paris, 1S05). Tho cation and training, history of education, 
first work in English was the Cyclop (edict of Ji’du- practice of education, tho second book treats 
coli'dn edited by II. Kiddle, and A, J. Schem, of the methodology and literature of education, 
1877, followed in 1881 by tin abridgement, with directions to teachers /or the study of 
Dicttonarj/ °f Education, and supplemented an- education. To this class belongs the work of 
mially by the IW&ooA; of Education, The A. Vogel, Syslematischc Encykhpddie det 
scope of the work is narrow, and deals mainly Pddagogik (Hamburg, 1581), with numerous 
with American, and, in part, with English eclu- reforoncca to educational literature within the 
national questions, Tho statistical portion of limits of the topics treated. Rein's JWfTflcpifc 
the work was for the time the most valuable, in Bystematischer Darstdlung (Langonaalzn, 
The important Freiioh encyclopedia of F. Iluis- 190G) is a work of the same type as Stay's, 
sou, Luliomiain da PMaflagic d d f Instruction bub lacks a good index to complete ita 
Primaire, appeared in 1882-1B03 (Paris), and thoroughness. 

is now being produced in a second edition. Although falling neither under the class 
It is in two parts, the first dealing with die lbs- t)f systematic or alphabetic encyclopedias, 
tory, Lheory, and organization of education ; the Barnard’s American Journal of Education 
second with the subject matter of tho primary (1855^1881) must be included here, for r as 
school and general topics of importance to tho G. Stanley Hall says, this work ia fl probably 
teacher, A small work of very limited scopo tho moat valuable periodical ever published 
is F. Sander, Lexicon dcr P&dcigagilc (Leipzig, in ntiy language, now constituting a vast cyclo- 
1983). A good work in one volume,but with- podia of information on many, if not on most, 
out any claim to completeness, is the Enej/Wo- topics connected with education" (Bibli* 
pddisches ISaadbuck dcr Erzichungskundc init ogra-phy of Education, p. 2). A useful indax 
ficsonr/Dr^r _ BcrUcksichtigung dot Vvlksvchul- to this work lua boon published. 

Wesens (Wien and Leipzig, 1384) by G. A. Herzog’s Rcal-cncyklopddie filr proUslanlischc 
Lindner. This work formed the groundwork Thcvlogic und Kirche (3d cd., Leipzig, 1SD0- 
Tor the more recent and fuller EmyklofMtsches 1909) contains valuable educational material 
Handbuch dcr Erziehungskundc, edited by of a general as well' as religious character. 
Dr, Joseph Loos (Vienna und Leipzig, 1906), a In using this work the index, Vol. 22 (Register) 
work in two volumes, giving especial attention should be consulted under such titles as Enich' 
ta Austrian education and funnelling good bib- i mg, Piidagogik; Katachk pjicpl und KatachU- 
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ifMiiimfcm’c/iJ; Schule nnd ICirche; Rirchzn- 
ordiiitngcn; iSc/tulwescu, etc. 

See mijLiDtjiuj'mns op Education. 

ENCYCLOPEDISM. — The term more 
specifically applied to that comprehensive 
conception of education which, developed 
particularly during: tha seven teen tli century, 
aiul which ompluiyizcd. the importance of the 
universal comprehensiveness of the subject 
matter of education ns opposed to tlio restric¬ 
tive humanistic views of the Renaissance edu¬ 
cation as well as the restrictive views of the 
scholastic devotees of the traditional seven 
liberal arts. How the encyclopedic conception 
of learning was kept alive during the Middle 
Ages has been indicated in the article on En¬ 
cyclopedia, (See also Lieeiul Auts, Seven,) 
Encyclopedism was then kept well before 
the world by the medieval educationists in 
the textbooks produced. Francis Bacon (1501— 
1 G 2 G) gave the idea further impetus by pre¬ 
scribing nab only an encyclopedic curriculum, 
but also a method which should inquire into 
discoverable ns well as discovered knowledge, 
aiul supply n mcLhud of instruction as well 
as a method of Inquiring into scientific knowl¬ 
edge. As Bacon said in writing to Casaubon 
((/.y.), his great desire wag "to draw the sciences 
out of their hiding places into the light , 11 
Bacon endeavored in the Advancement, of 
Learning and other books tp divide the subject 
matter of the sciences and to give a review 
of results hitherto obtained, In his Novum 
Organsni, he described his method /or obtain¬ 
ing new knowledge and filling up the gaps 
Of the ok|, The greatest encyclopedic school¬ 
master oT the seventeenth century was, of 
course, J. A. Coiiieniiis The title of his 

Didaclica Magna shows his encyclopedic pur¬ 
pose (in English translation) : The Great 
Didactic setting forth the whole art of teaching 
nil things to all men, or a certain Inducement to 
/onmi such schools in all the Parishes, Towns 
and Villages of any Christian Kingdom, that 
the entire Youth of both Sexes, jiojic being ex¬ 
cepted , shall quickly, pleasantly and thoroughly 
become learned in the sciences, etc. The edu¬ 
cational ideal or Bacon was represented in the 
theory or Rntke (I571-1G35), and found more 
scientific expression in John Valentin Andvea/H 
( 17 .r.) Republic® ChristianopoUlicce Dc&cnptio, 
Fuv Andrew required mathematics and natural 
science to be added to Lhc humanist education. 
Still more conspicuous were the encyclopedic 
tendencies of Bacon's teaching reproduced 
in the /i’jicycfupffidia^cieiilianuH Omnium (1630) 
of Johann IToinrich Ala ted (q.v). This work 
wua the immediate predecessor of Comcnius' 
Didaclica Magna (1032). Alstad (15S8-IG3S) 
has been overshadowed by Bacon's reputation, 
but he was highly spoken o/ by the groat Ves¬ 
nins, Bayle [Hist, and Crit. Did,, Vol, I, p. 
234) says Aktcd'fl chief employment was to 
compose methods and reduce the several 


branches of arts and sciences into certain 
systems. Comenius used the term Pimsaphia 
for the completed round of ascertained knowl¬ 
edge in the sciences, This would consist in 
the concise and authoritative statement of 
all that is known in each science. The sum¬ 
mary of Pansophia, therefore, was attempted in 
the school textbooks, such as KinJanm Lingum 
Lalim ycscrata (1631) . John Milton, in his 
Ti'aclalc qJ Education (1G44) may rather ba 
considered aa a successor of the early Renais¬ 
sance tradition of educational encyclopodism 
as found in J. L. Vivea' De TYatleudis Disci- 
pHnti than as a successor to Die ideas of Bacon 
(see Nineteenth Century, October, 1009, article 
on a Suggested Source d! Alii ton's Tractate). 
Milton's curriculum included Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Glmldeo, Syriac, Biblical history, divin¬ 
ity, church history, politics, law, agriculture, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
natural history, mathematics, history, engineer¬ 
ing, navigation, architecture, medicine, and 
what we now call biology. 

In connection with encyclopedic education the 
suggestion by the friends af Comenius in Eng¬ 
land, viz. Samuel Ilartlib ((/.u.) and John Dury 
(g.u.)i should he mentioned. These active 
educationists proposed rm Office of Address, 
anticipating the establishment of an office 
similar to the Burenu of Education in the 
United States, but more extensive in its aims, 
which included the cataloguing of all objects 
of learning, the entering of all new discoveries 
in learning and knowledge, exchange oT hos¬ 
pitality among Scholars, correspondence nnd 
interchange of introductions to the learned 
among various countries, a special printing 
press Tor the issuing of publications to schools, 
universities, and learned people. The agents 
of the Office wore to act na inspectors ,r to 
oversee nJJ schools/’ and to cominunicato with 
all schoolmasters to keep them up to date, 
To further these encyclopedic objects Hartlib 
wrote the Discovery of Public Address (1G48) 
nnd Ilia Further Discovery (1G1D), and Dury 
wrote liifl jSeasowibh} Discourse (1640). 

Another source of encyclopedism in edu¬ 
cation was the necessity of a wider training 
for the noblemen and gentlemen than was to be 
found in the ordinary schools and universities. 
From the courts of Italy in the Renaissance 
times came the tradition of accomplishments 
in the arts of living as opposed to lennunp, 
or at least supplementary to those of learning. 
In Franco Louis XIII had established nn 
academy near Jufffy in IG38, with a curriculum 
including physical science, mathematics, geog¬ 
raphy, lioruidry, French history, Italian, Span¬ 
ish. As early as 1599, a German academy 
had been established at Cnsscl, the Collegium 
Afaiirilumwiu, and in the following century, 
Germany established an that model a number 
of Rittcrakadcmicn, A number of cltprLs 
were made to introduco the academy mainly 
on the French model into England, but with* 
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out success. Amongst tho attempts were 
those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1572) (< 7 ,u.) ; 
Edmund Boulton (1017) (r/.u.) : Sir Francis 
Kingston (1635) ( 17 . 11 .) ; Sir Balthasar Gorbicr 
(1648) ((/.u.)j Lewis _ Mai dwell (1700) (q<u,). 
Apart from these projects, there wag a number 
of various institutions in London, which col¬ 
lectively were capable of affording encyclo¬ 
pedic education. In 1G25 Sir George Buck, 
in his Third Univemty of England, compiled 
a catalogue or table id nil the arts and sciences 
used and taught ,J in this University ” of 
London. 

Aa an educational ideal in England, cncyclo- 
pedism subsUiitinUy comes to mi end with 
John Locko (1632-1704). In his essay Of 
Study (n posLlunnoua publication) appears tho 
focus damciu wliicli gives up encyclopediarn. 
"The extent of knowledge or things knowablo 
is KU vast, our duration here so short, and the 
entrance by which the knowledge of things geLa 
into our understanding so narrow . - . that 
tile whole time of our life . - . in nob enough 
to acquaint ub with all those, I will not say 
which we arc capable of knowing, but which 
it would nafc only be convenient hut also vary 
advantageous to know . . . ” With the 
renunciation of cncyclopecliam, comes tho new 
anti-encyclopedic conception of education, 
tho Conduct oftha Understanding, The study of 
the sciences is to bo regarded; Locko thcro 
says, lf ns rut increase of the powers and activity 
of the mind, not ns an enlargement of its pos- 
Mssiona." The flo-cidled Enlightenment (q.u,) { 
represented in France by Bnylo, Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Rousseau, and in Ger¬ 
many by Leibnitz and WolfT, was a philosophical 
school, based on linea of empirical cncyclo- 
nedism, rather Lhnu on metaphysical specu¬ 
la tion. Currespomling to each phase of phil¬ 
osophical encyclopedia in were various cdu- 
cfttiuJinl theories, until in Madame tie Genlis 
(1740-1330) appeared as advocate far ency¬ 
clopedic education for both men and women. 

F. W. 

See Academies ; Bacon, Fiiancis j Co- 
menius; Encyclopedia] Liiieual Aiits, Seven; 
Medieval Education; Vives. 
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ENCYCLOPEDISTS. — Tho name given 
to Lius group of scholars, philosophers, the¬ 
ologians, mid ethers who contributed to the 
EhcycfopMh ok Diciionnaire Raisonnd des Sci¬ 
ences t de& AtI& el des Af fliers (Encyclopedia or 


Classified Dictionary of Sciences, Arts and 
Trades). This great work was conceived and 
planned by Diderot ( q.v .), umpired by the plan 
of a universal dictionary sketched by Bacon 
no legs than by the aueem of Chambers' 
C’ycfoperfLft or Uniuersal Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences (London. 1727). The work 
was produced under the editorship of Diderot, 
and, fur the early part, D’Alembert (i/.u.) from 
1751 to 1772, amidst tlui greatest difficulties due 
to the opposition of reactionary ecclesiastics 
and government officials. It was produced in 
twenty-eight voliducs, supplemented in 1770- 
1777 uy fivc^morc. There was thus provided 
a rallying point for the representatives of the 
new school of thought in all branches of in¬ 
tellectual activity, which in its result helped 
definitely to formulate the prevailing opinions. 
The moat noteworthy of the contributors 
who threw themselves heart mul aoul into the 
work were Montesquieu, Turgot, Rousseau, 
Bulfon, Haller, Condorcet, Qucanny, Grimm, 
and Voltaire. Fearless criticisms were of¬ 
fered of civil aiul ecclesiastical authority, at 
any rate in the volume with winch tho pub¬ 
lisher did not tamper. And the main purpose 
of the project as it stood out in the minds of 
the leaders was to spread the light and renew 
the hope of a better society, u It united the 
members of rival destructive schools in a 
great destructive Lnsk ,J (Morley). 

The educational opinions which arc scattered 
throughout the work arc or interest. They 
summarise the view/3 of the sense Je/disfa, just 
as on the philosophic side the influence of 
Locke in seen. Education is defined as the 
"care taken to nourish, raise and instruct 
children ; its objects arc ( 1 ) health and good 
physical development; ( 2 ) uprightness and 
training of the spirit; (3) character, that is, 
conduct of life and tho social qualities.” Edu¬ 
cation is for society, tho fainilj' and the State, 
Each grade of society should bo given an 
education appropriate to it, The aim of edu¬ 
cation Js to secure happiness through the 
best use of our capacities. Although D’Alem¬ 
bert holds up the public system of Geneva 
aa an example, more attention is given to the 
education of the children of the better classes, 
and here the influence of Montaigne is obvious; 
school education is best only for those who 
cannot afford 11 tutor, who in to be carefully 
selected mid make it lus business to give his 
pupil a knowledge of world experiences. _ The 
contemporaneous humanistic education is se¬ 
verely criticized, and in its place an education 
through the senses is advocated. IL is difficult 
to single out any one article an a complete 
exposition of the educational opinions repre¬ 
sented by the work j a full statement can only 
be attained by consulting numerous articles 
not on educational topics alone, but in phil¬ 
osophy, politics, and psychology. 

See D'Alemdeut ; DinEnoT ; Encyclopedia; 
Encyclopedibm; Enlightenment, 
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Eeferencefl; — 

Alhien, Paul. Dng PatJayogiadtc in der Ennyclop&dia 
non Diderat. (Magdeburg, 10QB.) 

Mcjiley. Jdjjn, D iiferol a.uJ tf\a En cifdopondhis, 
(Loudon, 1005.) 

END IN EDUCATION, — The ends or 
[lima conventionally recognized lor education 
mo disciplino (the sharpening of the mental 
faculties so-called), culture, and efficiency, As 
to bath of the latter, either an individual or a 
social aspect may he emphasized; e.g , effi¬ 
ciency may be measured from the standpoint 
□f power of personal achievement or from the 
standpoint of capacity to render social service. 
It is nmv generally recognized that discipline, 
efficiency, and culture arc act over against one 
another only when each ia taken in a narrow 
and one-sided way, 

From the standpoint of philosophy, the 
moat interesting problem regarding the aim of 
education is whether it ia to be regarded ag 
within or without the educational process; or, 
to put it in another way, whether education ia a 
means to an end beyond itself or whether edu¬ 
cation ia in some acnaeita own end. The former 
conception tends tD look around for some ex¬ 
ternal goal to which the educative process ia 
contributory; then education is thought of as 
a mere getting ready, a preparation for a move 
ar leas remote future. From the opposite point 
□f view, some thinkers, notably Emerson, have 
tended to think of education na itself tho end 
iff living, and to conceive wealth, social insti tu¬ 
tions, art, the external world itself, as having 
their ulterior value in the educational service they 
render. The strong point af the conception, of 
culture as the end (when culture has been ade¬ 
quately conceived) ia that it recognizes that 
education is as much an end for tile other 
serious interests of life as they are ends for it. 
The conception of education as 11 a continuous 
making pver of experience" is also cnl ciliated to 
avoid the notion of an external and reinoto end 
to which education ia a mere means. J. D. 

Sec Coutise of Study, Tiieohy of; 
Culti/jib; Education; Formal Discipline; 
Piiilos or hy or Education; Yaloes. Educa¬ 
tional. 

END ORGAN. — The name commonly np- 
ilicd to any part of the nervous system which 
ics at the surface of the body and receives 
impressions from the external world or trans¬ 
mits the stimulation from a motor fiber Lo an 
nclive organ. C. II. J. 

Sac Neuvous System. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, ENGLAND 

(1SGD). —An attempt to organize secondary 
oilucation in England by regulating the ad¬ 
ministration of educational endowments 
through three commissioners, with the ass is t- 
aneo of' an expert staff. This act, which 
affected 3000 schools, with a gros3 income of 
£502,000, has been the cornerstone of English 


policy in regard to secondary education. The 
neb appointed three Endowed Schools Com¬ 
missioners with power ta initiate Bchemes for 
tho better application of educational endow^ 
meats. It required fjhafc in all schemes pro¬ 
vision should bo nude, so far as ww conven¬ 
iently possible, ir for extending to girls the 
hone fits of educational endowments." No en¬ 
dowments less than fifty years old were allowed 
to be touched by the commissioners without 
the consent of the governing body, and similar 
protection was given to schools connected with 
cathedrals and with tho SocieLy of Friends and 
the Moravians. The endowments of the seven 
public flahooid and of public elementary schools 
were excluded from tho control of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, Any scheme framed 
by the Commissioners was to be sent ta the 
Education Department for approval before 
being Submitted to Hit Queen in Council, 
Petitions from persons affected by the scheme 
were to bo consulered by five members or tho 
Privy Council, including two members of tho 
Judicial Committee. The Privy Council 
might direct that a schema petitioned against 
should bo laid before Parliament, Further¬ 
more, either House of Parliament might pre¬ 
sent an address against the whole ar part of any 
schomc, m which wise it xvtis to be dropped or 
altered. When finally approved by the Queen 
in Council, the scheme acquired the force of an 
Act of Parliament, It made all lie ad master¬ 
ships cf those endowed schools which came un¬ 
der tlio act tenable by laymen. It protected 
the religious opinions of pupils in day and 
boarding schools by elaborate conscience clauses. 
It gave power to divert ta educational uses 
those endowments, the original purpose of 
which had become socially obsolete. It en¬ 
abled the commissioners to remodel the govern¬ 
ing bodies of endowed schools upon a more 
representative basiq. But in its original form 
the bill waa far more comprehensive and states- 
manlike. It provided far the establishment 
of a state examining board, which was to 
give certificates of efficiency to schoolmasters. 
No one waa to ho allowed ta teach in an en¬ 
dowed school without holding such a certificate 
□f competency, such certificates being also 
obtainable on a similar teat by touchers in 
privaLc schools, This part of fchq bill, however, 
was abandoned at an early stage. Its ship¬ 
wreck marked the failure of tho English middlo 
class to organise secondary education upon 
Gorman fines. Had tho central authority of 
the State been aimed in 1860, as Forster (g.t.) 
proposed, with this regulative power over the 
qualificfttians of teachers in secondary schools, 
secondary education would have berm effec¬ 
tively organized from its base before the Slate 
undertook the great reform of elementary edu¬ 
cation. Tho secondary school teaching pro¬ 
fession would have been established under 
government sanction, and. would probably ore 
now have formed a branch of the Civil Service. 
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Higher grade schools, serving as a crown to the 
elementary schools, would have been estab¬ 
lished throughout the country upon n system¬ 
atic plan, instead of being left fco spring up 
sporadically and without distinct recognition 
in those cities in which the onergy of the school 
boards and the weakness of conservative oppo¬ 
sition made such somewhat irregular develop¬ 
ments of the clamonUry schools practicable and 
popular, In tho proposals of this part of 
Forster's bill wo may trace tho influence of 
his brothcr-in-laWj Mat thaw Arnold. Hut the 
whale future of English education was changed 
by its abandonment. Wlmt remained of it, 
however, wag sufficient to set going movements 
of reform which, when English local govern¬ 
ment was organized in 1985, quichiy de¬ 
veloped under the influence of the new local 
authorities. It is a question whether, if by an 
energetic propaganda Mr, Gladstone had pre- 

S ared the public mind for tho Endowed Schools 
ill in its original form, opinion would have 
been found ripe to carry it m its entiroty. As 
it was, the bill, even in its truncated form 
wns in advance of public opinion. Aristocratic 
conservative influences and tho suspicious of 
democracy wore both adverse to tlm reorgani¬ 
zation of secondary education under the au¬ 
thority of the State, both ins tine Lively feeling 
that this step, if then taken, would have im¬ 
mensely fortified the position of the middle 
classes. Hut tho latter showed themselves 
lethargic in their own mLorcsb, unimaginative 
in educaLionnl policy, distrustful of government 
action and (not a little to their credit) mom 
concerned to holp Lho poor and the unenfran¬ 
chised than, by a long-flighted monsuro of self- 
preservation, to protect their own class interests 
hi the State. It is nat clear how far Forster 
himself realized tho magnitude or the issues 
which turned upon tho mutilation oT his own bill. 

Other aspects oT this net and its relation to tin* 
development of English education in general 
arc treated in the articles on England, Educa¬ 
tion in; Giummail School and Pauliamen- 
tahy Commissions in Education. 

Reference: — 

Balfouii, Ocaiiam. UtliJcaJional tff/sfema of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland, (Onford, 1H03.) 

ENDOWMENT OP COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, — Sco Universities and 
Colleges, Endowment op. 

ENDOWMENTS, EDUCATIONAL. —An¬ 
cient,— Education was connected with endow¬ 
ments and has been largely dependent oil them 
ever since, in n.c. 347, Plato devised his house 
and garden near tho Academy, a suburban 
gymnasium cal l a cl after the local hero, Acade¬ 
mia, in which lie used to walk, talk, and tench, 
ta his pupil and successor as a teacher, Speu- 
sipnus, This house became an endowed 
college, and grew gradually richer from Trash 
endowments through its long life of B7G years, 


till a.Di 521), when, with nil other endowments 
of the University of Athena (ly.u.) it was dis¬ 
established nncl disendowed by tlio Emperor 
Justinian cih a nugiui nml anti-Christian. propa¬ 
ganda. At Alexandria Ptolemy Sotm* and 
his sou Philadelphia about 800 d.c. founded 
and endowed tho Museum, tho temple of tho 
Muses, sarcastically dubbed by tho wits ,r the 
hencoop of tho Muses " beenugo of the large 
contingent of scholars and professors who 
were lodged and bonrdccl there and paid sub¬ 
stantial stipends. Endowments thus begun 
with university or tertiary education. It is 
not till the Iloman Empire was moro than a 
century old that thcro is evidence of any en¬ 
dowments for secondary education. Quin¬ 
tilian (f/.D.) is tho first endowed schoolmaster 
recorded ,and ho ia therefore said by St. Jerome 
(g,u.) to lmvo leapt tho first "public school," 
because ho received n stipend from the Emperor. 
But tho lirsfc endowed school, in the sense of 
an endowment given by an individual with a 
viow to dofray part of tho cost of the education 
to the parents, was that founded by Pliny tho 
Younger ut his native place, Como, In a letLcr 
to the historian Tacitus ho says that he found 
a Coma boy boing sent to school at Milan, 
bccauso there was no teacher at Como. He 
lectured tho parents on the " small additional 
oxpenso ,J a day echooL at Como would be 
compared to tho cost of boarding boys nt 
Milan. lie gave sufficient endowments to find 
a third of tho cost, and would Iuivg given more 
had lie not been afraid of pauperizing tho 
naronts, and that " such au endowment might 
be corrupted to private interests, which ho saw 
happen in many places whora teachers were 
hired out of public hinds. 1 ' Tho Emperor, 
Antoninus Pius (1119—63 a.d.), is said to have 
established offices and salaries (fiouorcs el 
srdnnci) for the rhetoric schools throughout 
the provinces, and Alexander Sevevus (221- 
235 A.D.) added exhibition endowments for 
poor hoys, with the limitation modo in pernios, 
so long aa they were free-born. The Emperor 
Gratian in 370 a.d. made the municipalities 
provide endowments " out of the rates," and 
fixed a UrilT. Tho rhetoric schoolmaster wins 
to have twenty-four uimoune, an ujnioiia being 
a year's living wage of a workingman; nnd the 
grammar schoolmaster half that. But at 
Trier, or Trtivos. then the capital of the Western 
Empire, the rhetoric master wns ta have 
thirty, the Latin grammar master twenty, anil 
the Greek grammar mnatcr, with the signifi¬ 
cant condition, “if one can be found," twelve 
ffnniHifle (God, The oil, xiii, 3^ 11), In Gaul, 
in the iirth century, the invasions of the 
barbarians, the Burgundians, and Visigoths, 
swept away the municipal schools and the 
municipal institutions. When the invaders 
settled down, education, with other institu¬ 
tions, was no longer under the municipalities, 
the citizens, lnit under the bishops. (Sec 
Ihsuoi's 1 Schools.) 
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England,— In England the Saxon invasion 
had destroyed nob only the Roman Empire, 
hut whatever remained of the Homan, that 
is, the Christian religion, and whatever 
churches and schools may have existed, 
with the Homans or firifco-Romang who, 
more or less, professed it, Consequently in 
England, when education begins again with 
St. Augustino cf Canterbury (fl.u,), it begins 
as an exotic education, and therefore in en¬ 
dowed schools, The schoolmasters wore offi¬ 
cers of fcho bishops, and endowed as part of 
tho Church by fcho^ Icings. h\ 50S Ethelbork 
□f Kent, being baptised, " did not defer fruit¬ 
ing to his teachers a place befitting the dignity 
of their seat hi Canterbury, his metropolis, 
and at the same time conferring on thorn 
necessary possessions of various kinds , 11 
Thence in (331 SigebcK, king of the East Eng¬ 
lish, obtained masters ami Ushers, when he in 
turn, " with thu assistance of Bishop Felix, 
whom ho had obtained from Kent, set up n 
school In which hoys might be taught gram¬ 
mar," aa he had seen well ordered us an exilo 
in Gnul, where he had been baptized. So 
too at York, a century later, education wag 
endowed, being not only under the patranngo 
□f, hut actually given by, the endowed arch¬ 
bishops themselves, Egbert (r 7 . 11 ,) and Albeit 
or EtJiciborfc ( q ,u.). The hast quasi-independ¬ 
ent endowment of the school took place when, 
011 the death of Albert, one of hia pupils, 
Eniibakl, became archbishop, and Alenin 
schoolmaster. But the schoolmaster, though 
he bmuuno a separate cathedral officer; was 
maintained and lived,like the mat oT the clerks 
or canons, as one only of the retinue of tho 
bishop, maintained out of the general cathedral 
or episcopal revenues. These .were not sepa¬ 
rated for another three or four hundred years, 
tha biahop taking the bulk of the endowments 
as his awn, leaving a lesser portion for the chap¬ 
ter, The eleventh and twelfth centurion saw 
this change take place. At York Thomas I, the 
first Norman archbishop separately endowed the 
schoolmaster (MaffLsier Scolnrum) about 1075, 
The Dean, and the Precentor, who looked after 
the Song School, were not separately endowed 
till 1090. At St, Paul's, London, a Hoparato 
endowment was first given to the schoolmaster, 
(tf, lUl,) when, by a doedstjll extant, tliebiahop 
gave him and annexed to his office a house by 
the Bell Tower and (c. 1127) grunted the next 
master Inntl at Fulham and the tithes of two 
churches near London, The schoolmaster 
was, however, not wholly maintained by tho 
endowment, as in 1138 ho obtained from the 
acting bishop a writ assarting his right to a 
monopoly of school keeping in London, In 
113D Ring Stephen endowed Salisbury School 
with three livings in [lamp.si lire and their 
dependent chapels — mi endowment of pre¬ 
cisely the same kind as was given to Winchester 
find other schools up ta tho Reformation, and 
indeed up to the seventeenth century. 


In 1170 an attempt; was made to provide by 
general ecclesiastical law for the endowment 
oF all cathedral schools, at lcnst; Canon IS of 
the Lnteran Council of that year ordering that 
a competent bonclicc should be provided in 
ovary cathedral church for a master to teach 
the clerks of tho church ami dll poor scholars 
gratia. It was probably in obedience to this 
canon that (c. 1131), Archbishop Hager af York 
endowed tho school of York with £5 a year, 
payable out of the Rome-penny or Peter's 
pence, due to tho Pope, and the synodicnl fees, 
due to the archbishop, of hia three archdea¬ 
con rica. Probably also this was the cause of 
tlio further endowment of St. Paul's School, 
London, in 119S, tho bishop finding the en¬ 
dowments before given 30 scanty that the 
emolument of the. mastership was little more 
than nominal, and giving it the tithes of 
Fulham, where the bishop's chief manor- 
house was and ia, anti 1 BG acres of land in 
various pieces near Landau. 

About 11 BO, one of the earliest exhibition 
endowments was given for schoolboys at Dur- 
hum, (See Exhibitions.) About the sumo 
time Bury St. Edmund's School was endowed 
by the Abbot fiampaon of Carlyle's Past and 
Present with a stone house, which he bought 
cheap from tho Jews expelled from Bury, ancl 
with half a rectory, producing £5 a year; which 
seems to boa rich endowment for that timG. 

In 1215 the separation effected by another 
Lateran Council between tho theological and 
grammar schools of tho cathedrals and ancient 
collegiate churches, like Beverley, anted prac¬ 
tical! y aa a measure nf disondowment Tor the 
latter, as the schoolmaster, who now took the 
title of Chancellor and confined himself to 
theology, took all the old endowments. The 
grammar school master was his deputy, and wna 
paid n very small stipend by him, generally 
about £2 a yenr, as at Southwell Minster. Tho 
grammar schoolmaster was, however, further 
endowed by being given n vicar choralsilip or 
a chantry priesthood, or both, as at Lincoln; 
but he hna no legal title to either, with the 
result that at Salisbury and at Wells the gram- 
innr schools came to be treated not only as 1111 - 
endowed, but as lint even boiftg a legal charge 
oil the cathedral endowments at all in the 
eighteenth century, and perished for lack of 
them. Elsewhere this result was prevented by 
later endowments. Thus nfcSL Paul's, London, 
tho school was saved by Colet's magnificent 
now endowment given in 1510, anil at York by 
the annexation to tile school □/ tho endow¬ 
ments or a hospital Tor poor prieBts by Cardinal 
Pole in 1557. 

It is 11 rcirmrkjiblc testimony to the thirst 
for learning aiul tile felt want of higher or uni¬ 
versity education in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries that none of the univcrfiiLica were 
endowed. Paris, B DlGgmi 1f Oxford, Cambridge, 
all grew up spontaneously Jiko the philosophical 
schools of Hellas, to answer the demand of 
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those tvIid were prepared io pay for being Though there waa no difference in the form 
taught, and, being mostly grown-up, or nearly of the foundation and the nature of its endow¬ 
ed, wore able to pay. The two old universities mcnl between Winchester College^nnd previous 
of England, even now, possess as such next educational endowments of collegiate churches 
to no endowments, The chief endowments and others, yet an immense impetus to school 
there are those of collides (q.v.), beginning with endowments wns undoubtedly given by William 
that of Merton at Oxford in 12ti4, and of Peter- of Wyledum's foundation of that college in 
house at Cambridge in 12S0, and of professor- 1392, as it provided not only for the mninten- 
ships beginning with those of tho Lady Mar- anefl nnd pay of the schoolmasters, but for the 
garct, mother of Ilcnvy VII, in 1503. maintenance and free education of tho sovonty 

Secondary education tvas always 1 endowed, scholars who with their warden formed the 
because all the early grammar schools formed college itself. _ In 1394 Wyk eh run's foundation 
part of the foundation of collegiate churches, deed was imitated on the very much smaller 
the foundations of which Were numerous before scalcj of a master and two boys at Wotton- 
the Conquest nnd up to about 1150, and began uiuEr-Edge by Lndy Berkeley (o.) and in 
agnin with renewed vigor about 1200. In 1903 on precisely tho same scale at Brud- 

thc twelfth and first half or tho thirteenth con- gar, Itont, by a body of subscribers. It is 

tury, in those places whore the schools wore also probable that tho endowment of the 
severed from collegiate churches, by the colleges school must era at Maldon and Rayleigh in 
being suppressed and their endowments given Essex, bath in 1339, by the guilds there, was 
to monasteries, the earliest separate grammar also suggested by Winchester. The large 
school endowments are traceable. We have number oF chantries and guilds licensed about 
already noted thisnfc Bury Sfc. Edmund's in the this time, which nl tbc Dissolution wore found 
twelfth century. At Derby, where the school to be maintaining grammar schools out of their 

was transferred from tho collegiate church to endowmonts, may not, however, be clue so much 

a new monastery about 1150 a successful to the Impulflo given by Wykeham as to tho 
townsman, VValkclin, and his wife, Godn, eamo registration and formal legalization or existing 

to the help of the school by giving fcheir iner- un lice tided institutions, made known to the 

chant's shop and some eight acres of land ns an authorities through the return of guilds rc- 
endownaont, while their own house was to be- quired by the Crown in consequence of the 
come a School and boarding house for the Peasants' llovolt. in 13 9C, Tho endowment 

mister and hia clerks forever. At Colchester in 14-12 of Durham Grammar School muj 

in Essex, a deed of 1200 gives cvickiiiae that tjm another school at Middleton in Lancashire, 
school there wan endowed at least with a build- hid native place, by Thomas Langlfcy, Bishop of 
ing, and perhaps with lands as well. At St. Durham, is, however, a distinct following or 

Alban's, Master Richard of Nantes, himself Wykcliam. So also was the incorporation of 

apparently the schoolmaster, endowed the tlift previously unendowed grammar school at 
school with n house in the town about the year Higluim Ferrers in Northamptonshire by 
12HG p tho aclioolinaater being bound to admit Archbishop Chicholcy, one of the earliest 

sixteen of tho poorest scholar,^ free in return for scholnra of Winchester, in 1425, as part of 

being thus relieved from hiring n house. Ilia his college, a smaller Winchester, CMclicley 
only other endowment was £1 Os, 3d. a year also followed Wykeham in utilizing the dis¬ 
horn tho Almoner of the monastery for teaching solved Alien Priories (q.iJ.) na a means of pro- 
the (probably) thirteen Almonry (g.u.) bays, ana riding cheap cndowmenta for education, The 
tliia was not earlier than 1330. At Pontefract Alien Priories were religious houses in England, 
a custom, already old in 1207, prescribed tho attached and paying rent to foreign houses 
partial endowment of the school by the loaves abroad. They were mostly purely monastic, 
founded by St, Nicholas Hospital for its boys, and did nothing for education. They were 
as St. Cross Hospital at Winchester provided suppressed on political grounds to prevent 
dinners daily for thirteon hoys from it.i other wise their contribution!? to French houses being 
unendowed high school. In 1332 an endow- uaecl by the Trench ns sinews of war against 
mentwaa given by Bishop Stapleton of Exeter England, Some of them wore mado denizen, 
for thirteen boys of the ppvumnar school there in that is, naturalized as English monasteries ana 
the shape of board, lodging, clothing, and private severing connection with the foreign head, 
tuition in St. John's Hospital, which, after tho William of Wylteluun set tho example of buy- 
Ilofoi'inaLion, became wholly converted inLo ing them lip to serve as part of the endowment 
an educational endowment. The Hurglicrsh for hia new colleges of Winchester and New 
Chantry at Lincoln, founder! in 1345, similarly College, Oxford. Henry V contemplated 
provided locluing, board, and clothing for a few rounding a great college of the Seven Sciences 
hoys attending the grammar school there, at Oxford out of their spoils. Archbishop 
Moimtncy's chantry at Chelmsford in Essex, Chicholoy both himself bought several from 
founded m 1375, wua a school endowment as the king to help to endow his two colleges of 
well, the chantry priest being also bound to keep High am Ferrers and All Soula at Oxford, and 
n grammar school; and wa.s continued at the he with Beelcington suggested ta Henry VI 
Dissolution in consequence, their application to Eton College and King's 
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College, Cambridge, the endow men ts of which 
warn larger than that of any other college or 
school in the kingdom, anil almost entirely 
consisted of Alien Priories, It i a curious that 
those historian a who denounce Iicnry VIII in 
unmeasured terms for appropriating monastic 
endowments to education and other public 
purposes havo nothing but praise Tor the 
sainted Henry VI for setting the example on a 
large scale. The ready mine of the Alien 
Priories heightoned the standard of endowment. 
While Merton in 1274 thought £2 13s. 4d, a year 
ample for the scholar fellows of Merton Col¬ 
lege, and Wykoham in 1382 to 1400 provided 
sufficient to give the warden of Winchester 
£20 a year, the headmaster £10 a year and the 
fellows £5 a year, Henry VI raised the pay to 
£50 a year for the provost, £10 a year for the 
headmaster, and £7 a year for the fellows. 
So flfc St. Anthony's School in Thrcadnoedle 
Street, London, a hospital served by alien 
ctinona regular was converted into a hospital 
served by secular clerks, with a school attached, 
in which the master got £10 n year. 

The flow of endowments to education, 
stopped for a while during the period of de¬ 
pression caused by the disastrous wars in 
France and the Wars af the Rosea in England, 
was renewed with unabated force from 1475 
onwards. The endowment af Magdalen Col¬ 
lege and tho two schools attached to it, at Ox¬ 
ford and at Wainfleet in Lincolnshire, by 
William Waynefletq, rivaled those of Wyke- 
ham and of'Henry VI himself, The colleges 
of Acaster and Rotherham in Yorkshire by two 
successive chancellor bishops gave an enlarged 
scope to endowments by putting writing and 
arithmetic schools on the same footing ua 
grammar, and song or leading schools, as in¬ 
tegral parts of the collegiate establishments, 
instead of being relegated t-D parish clerks who 
eked out their scanty clerical pay by teaching. 
The successful merchant, too, now came in to 
rival the successful chmchman ns a giver of 
endowments. One lord mayerr after another, 
from Sir Edmund Shaw at Stockport in 1487 
to Sir Stephen Jenyna at Wolverhampton in 
1508, testified alike to tho growth of commerce 
and tho spread of education, accompanied by 
a desire to strengthen it by endowments placed 
under the government, nab of ecclesiastics, but 
of laymen, the City Companies. 

Meanwhile, a new mine, of endowment was 
opened up when Waynefloto obtained the sup¬ 
pression of Sclborno Priory, Hants, on ac¬ 
count of its financial ami moral Tailings, to 
endow Magdalen College at Oxford, thus 
applying the principle of the suppression of 
Alien Priories ta those of home growth. This 
example waa followed on a large scab by the 
pious Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry 
VII, advised and assisted by Biahop Fisher, 
in the suppression of St. Rndcgund'a nunnery 
to found JcsUB College in 1497, and St. John’s 
Hospital, kept by regular canons, to found St. 


John’s College. Cambridge, in 1511, Cardinal 
Wohoy carried the precedent Btill further, and 
threw nil former foundations into the Bhade, by 
the wholesale suppression of monasteries under 
Papal bulls to find endowments far hia two great 
Cardinal colleges at Ipswich and at Oxford in 
1527. Tha precedent waa not lost upon Henry 
Vrir, who found ample endowments for edu¬ 
cation in the possessions of the dissolved 
monasteries, With them he founded cathedral 
grammar schools (see CATBEDrut, Spools), with 
large numbers of endowed scholars, ranging 
from fifty tit Canterbury to twenty at Peter¬ 
borough, and with endowments of not less than 
£20 to t30 to the headmaster, and for hia two 
great colleges, Christ Church at Oxford, a 
reorganization of Wolsey’s College, and 
Trinity, Cambridge, Unfortunately, while tlio 
two colleges arc still the greatest, or among the 
gisatesfc, endowed institutions in the country, 
tho schools, Bince the schoolmasters were not 
members of the governing body, have been 
stinted and starved, and in consequence long 
eclipsed by foundations originally pn a very 
much smaller basis. 

The further progress of the Reformation in 
England under Echvard VI iras marked by a 
measure which, though not so intendcd l oper¬ 
ated as a groat clisondowment of education, — 
the act for the dissolution of colleges mid 
chantriea in 1548. Provision was mrulo in this 
act for the continuance of grammar schools 
and tlicir reiindowment out of the dissolved 
chantries, Put, as a fact, owing to the sale 
of tha endowments and the failure to curry 
out the provision for rcendowment, except in 
some thirty eases, among which Sedbergn, in 
Yorkshire, and Hirrtiitiglmm are the moat 
conspicuous, the measure resulted in the gradual 
decay from lack of endowment of the greater 
number of the schools. So, instead of Edward 
VI (g.u.) being the founder, as commonly 
supposed, he was in great part the destroyer 
or depraver of endowed schools. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (q.v,) has sometimes been represented as 
having given many endowments to education, 
but a careful inquiry has shown that n very 
large number of tho schools professing to bo 
founded by her or in her time were merely 
* res torn ti on a or enlargements of pre-Ed wardian 
schools, 

The certificates of the commissioners under 
the Chantries Act have been only partially 
preserved; those of several counties, notably 
Norfolk and Sufiolk, two of the most populous 
and prosperous counties in England nt tho 
time, arc wholly missing. But they ahow 
(geo Hefohmation and Education) 259 en¬ 
dowed grammar or secondary schools then 
existing. It is an underestimate to put tha 
total number at 300, because, wharaver close 
local research is brought to boar in old towns, 
a grammar school almost invariably appears. 
(Sec Chantry Schools,) 

Th& same ia largely trim of the schools re- 
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putfcd to be founded by James t, or m hia time* 
such. as Evesham in Worcestershire and Otlcy 
in Yorkshire, both called Prince Henry's Schools, 
in honor of his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales. The statistics given by tlio Schools 
Inquiry Commission ns to the endowing of new 
schools in nil llicsc reigns, which hns been 
quoted, oven in this Cydo]w<lia i ns authorita¬ 
tive, must be received with considerable skepti¬ 
cism nnrj require to be subjected to close 
Bern tiny in connection with local records before 
they can bo accepted, The most curious in¬ 
stance of n really now foundation on the ojd 
model ia that of the College of God's Gift 
at Dulwich, founded by the successful actor, 
Edward Alleyn (g.u.), in 1G1G, out or Iub pro¬ 
fessional profits. In close imitation of Win- 
cheater find Eton, it provided for a warden and 
throe fellow masters and twelve scholars, bub 
awing to lack of endowment was a failure for 
300 years. 

The bulk of oiulowmenfa Irom the time of 
Charles I flawed to elementary education, 
Many of tho schools wore nominally grammar 
schools because tho authorities bcgih to have 
been opposed to granting licenses in mortmain 
for Anything else; but Latin is often mentioned 
pro forma, tho master being directed to tench 
English ^ramniiir, writing, and arithmetic, ami 
" LaLin, if required," which it increasingly Was 
not. During tho Commonwealth (tf.u.), when 
btehopa and deans and chapters were dis¬ 
solved, a serious attompt was made to apply 
tlfeir endowments to the Augmentation of old 
and bile foundation of new colleges, notably 
Durham, and to schools, especially in the 
Nortlij the West, And in Wales, and among thfcm 
largely to elementary schools. These nil per¬ 
ished, and the endowments wore restored to 
clidesiaaticiLl purposes At the nest ora Lion 
in IGfiO, For nearly 200 years not a single 
colleges was endowed at Cambridge, and only 
olio at Oxford, and scarcely a single grammar 1 
flOhool, Blit every year saw endowments given 
for new elementary schools, and from 1600 to 
1000 for whit were called par excellence charity 
Bchools (though all endowed schools are strictly 
and in Jaw charity schools), schools in which 
children taken from tho lowest classes Were 
boarded and taught, tho girls for domestic 
service, the boys for apprenticeship. (Sea 
Chahitv Schools.) 

In 1028 a now series of enda wrnents, by Sub¬ 
scriptions from numerous subscribers rather 
than by single benefactors, for higher education 
Of a quaM-university typo, began with Uni¬ 
versity College (undenominational), and King's 
College (Church of England), London, in 1828. 
This was followed in 1031 by the endowment 
of Durham University (ff.w.) out of tha revenues 
of Durham Cathedral, thus reverting to and 
justifying tho action of the Commonwealth 
in 1657. 

About 1948 u, revival began in the endow¬ 
ment of grammar or "publia" schools, second¬ 


ary schools, chiefly boarding schools for the 
middle and lower-middle classes, commonly 
called colleges (q<»,) t such as Cheltenham and 
Marlborough, IIrndfield and Itadley, Hniley- 
bury and Clifton. The reformation or the old 
schools by tho Public Schools and Endowed 
Schools and Charity Commissioners produced 
H great /laacj af new endowments, in many 
eases amounting to rcfouiulalion, though these 
new endowments arc generally given for par¬ 
ticular, objects, such ns exhibitions, scholarships, 
nnd mines Tor proficiency in particular subjects! 
In fact, more endowments have been given 
far this class of secondary education in the 
half century since 1850 than in the whole 250 
years before. Meanwhile, the more and more 
Complete trn ns for to tbo State and to local 
authorities of the control and financing of 
elementary schools since Lhe Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Act, IS70, ling resulted in nn almost 
absolute cessation of endowments for that 

E urpase, On LJic oilier hand, there had 

con a new large flow of endowments to uni¬ 
versity col leges, ninny of them now endowed 
into universities, beginning with Owens 
College, Manchester, 1851-1870, Mason Col¬ 
lege, Birmingham, 1B70, Aberystwyth, 1572, 
Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham (not yet 
n university), Bangor, and Cardiff, which with 
Aberystwyth form the University of Wales. 
Technical colleges ami schools have sprung out 
of or have been endowed in connection with 
the now universities, 

From 1848 endowments have been poured 
on girls' nnd wflmon’s education, beginning 
with Queen J s College and Bedford College, 
London, in the following year ; while there 
arc now two endowed women's colleges at each 
of the ancient universities, CJiHon and Newn- 
ham ab Cambridge, Somerville and Lnfly 
Margaret Hall at Oxford. Girls have also 
claimed, and in many enHea been allowed, a 
slmi'c in the old grammar school endowment*! 
by the endowment of girls' schools out of their 
surplus; while new girls' schools have sprung up 
everywhere, which beginning in voluntary effort, 
like those of Lhc Girls' Public Day Schools 
Company (gur), have been since converted 
into endowed schools. Such ia the history of 
endowments for education in England. 

A. F. Ij. 

Theory of Endowments. — As to the phil¬ 
osophy of end a win cuts, much hns been said 
against them. One of the earliest important 
riianussiem or the question is found in Turgot’s 
article on Eoiululiai^ contributed tn the En- 
cydop&ilie in 1757. Here nil types nf endow¬ 
ments, religious, philanthropic, an cl educational, 
arc considered. That Turgot did not look 
with favor on endowments is obvious from 
a sentence which mines early iu tho article ; " A 
founder \e a man who desires tho effect of his 
own will to endure forever." However en¬ 
lightened a founder may bu, the aim of the 
endowment is to provide for an object which in 
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nil prcbabilty is ]imibed in its n/Feats, and not 
necessarily of general interest. "To enable 
n large number af men to Jive gratuitously 
is to subsidize idleness," for even though an 
endowment may in its origin be highly laud* 
able, this spirit soon disappears, routine 
administration and regulations enter in, and it 
iDecomcs impossible to fulfill the purpose of 
the founder. Frequently the prescriptions are 
ho very narrow that it is easier to establish 
an entirely new foundation. But the chief 
objection against foundations in perpetuity is 
based on the fact that social needs change, and 
social institutions. must admit of plasticity. 
Hence ho claims it ns an incontestable right 
of government on a basis of public utility " to 
dispose of old foundations, to extend their 
funds to new rights, or, better still, ta suppress 
them altogether. 0 11 Are men powerfully inter¬ 
ested ill that good which you would procure 
Tor thcm7 Leave them Free to attain it; this 
is the great, the only principle." 

The same Jaiescs-/iuYe attitude, with some 
qualifications, is adopted by Adam Smith (q.v,). 
With Turgot ho holds that a position which 
is endowed is removed from competition and tho 
consequent exertions, since the incumbent is 
already provided for, and \s independent af 
success or reputation. So far as scholarships 
and exhibitions arc concerned, colleges which 
provide these can always secure students 
without the necessity of competition with 
other colleges. Those pm-ta of education 
which arc not provided far by endowments arc 
generally tho best taught. lienee Jenvo edu¬ 
cation to the general working of supply and 
demand, " wore there no public institutions for 
education, no science would be taught for which 
there was not some demand." Dr. Chalmers 
(</,«.), in an essay On the Use and AJmss of Lit¬ 
erary and Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827), 
denies the analogy between free trade in mer¬ 
chandise and learning ; appetite for food may 
bo a strong stimulus, but desire for education 
is not so potent. Accordingly endowments 
have their uses as setting standards and in¬ 
viting cooperation Qiid imitation. Further, 
unlike Smith, Chalmers argues that endow¬ 
ments are of great value in maintaining chairs 
in subjects which arc important but not popu¬ 
lar^ holding that, while hunger does ornate a 
desire for food, a desire for learning by no 
means follows from ignorance. A somowhat 
similar view was held by John Stuart Mill, who 
was of tho opinion that endowments could be 
usefully employed in promoting experimen¬ 
tation for purposes which do not at first com¬ 
mend themselves to general approval. Ecv. 
H. J. Bryce, on the other hand, criticised 
before tho National Association for tho Pro¬ 
motion of Social Scionce- (13CD) both of the 
preceding views, and recommends the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory education, the training 
of teachers, ami the proper use of existing en¬ 
dowments for tlio education of the poor and not 
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A3 bounties for the rich. As early ns IS3S, 
George Long, in the publications of the Cen¬ 
tral Society (sco Educational Associations), 
had dealt with tho history of educational en¬ 
dowments in England. He was of tile opinion 
that, while the intention of donors should be 
followed, so far a*? possible, the legislature 
should have power to remedy defects when such 
intentions nve not in accord with social progress. 
Long cites numerous eases from the law-conrLs 
which prove how a narrow interpretation of 
endowments hns retarded education. The 
best known instance is, of course, the ease of 
the Leeds Grammar School, whore Lord Eldon 
(fj.u.) refused to allow the introduction of 
modem subjects, on tlio ground that the donor 
had intended to found n ,f grammar 11 school 
only. Filially Sir Joshua Fitch (g.u.)j who 
could apeak with authority after examining 
a considerable number of endowed schools prior 
to the Endowed Schools Act (r/.u.), contended 
that the public should have the same rights 
as a private legatee, and suggests ns conditions 
under which endowment a might be accepted 
that the object has worth, that the mode of at¬ 
taining it is not too rigidly prescribed, that it 
is managed by a broad-minded governing body, 
that tho State must supervise and make amend- 
inonts wJmre necessary for the benefit of the 
public. 

Robert Lowe, Vice-President of tlio Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, in 1BG5 stated 
emphatically fcluifc ha had the poorest opinion 
of endowments, and wns not sure that he 
would not abolish oil educational endowments 
altogether. He baaed his objections on the 
ground tlmfc they give a premium Id continue 
teaching things after the spirit or the age had 
got beyond them. This objection is in prin¬ 
ciple the same as that to Endowments Tor any 
purpose, viz. that they are a vicious excoptien 
to the ordinary law, by enabling the dead- 
hand to retain its power over property which 
belongs to the living, pnd to dictate for all 
time in virtue of it transient possession to whlit 
urpose property, which only retains its value 
y tho work of the living, shall be Applied. In 
nil countries, even in China, a ifiw of mortmain 
to prevent land from falling into the dead-hand 
hns at some time ar other been found necessary 
and attempted. In principle the law which 
enables any one f/ to endow a college or a cut " 
forever during their lives is equally irrecon¬ 
cilable with the law of property as that which 
enables them to do eq after death. But further¬ 
more endowments by will, given, as many of 
them have been given, to spite relations who 
have had a reasonable expectation of succession, 
or by way of expiation Df evil done in life, are 
even more in breach of the ordinary law and 
theory of property, as they involve no effort 
or sacrifice on the part or the giver, and are 
generftJlj' givf3ii with Jess forethought or plan¬ 
ning of results. There does not appear to be 
any answer to the theoretical objection to en- 
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duwmcnts, But the practice of all civilized an endowment for a free school mi given by 
nations, and the public opinion in ravur of Benjamin Simms, and still later in the century 
Ihc " pious founder," founded on admiration came the endowments for the first college 
or purticul/ir endowments for particular ob- William wad Mary {qu.), contributed to by 
joets of which they approve, perennially for- private subscription as well as by royalty, 
gotful that there are ninny more endowments (Sea Colonial Period in American’ Educa- 
of objects uf which they disapprove, have tion \ Vinamu.) 

elevated the giving of endowments into an In Massfaclmsatti? the history is similar, 
object of admiration. Them is even a sort of The most notable endowment wns the gift of 
competition among tho rich, encouraged by John. Harvard (q.u,)^ of £728 and his library to 
the newspaper press, to attain posthumous tho institution which bears his name, Tho 
merit as benefacLora by endowments out of groat mini her of private gifts which followed 
possessions which they cannot take with them. were not so much for tho purpose of creating 
In view of tho prejudice that exists in favor of an endowment as for current needs, though the 
this vicarious piety, ifc is lia(ideas to expect a fcw'o purposes were not always kept distinct, 
Teal law of mortmain. In England, however, The most immediate needs were land and 
since the passing of the Andover Schools Act, buildings, and these could hardly be distin- 
1800, the Board of Education Act, 1809, ami the guished from endowments, 

Education Act, 1902, the powers of the State _ The early towns of New England frequently, 
to revise endowments have to n considerable if not usually, made grants of lands to the 
extent; ng regards secondary education, lessened town school to serve as endowments. But 
the cvilft pointed out by Hoborfc Lowe. The when land waa to he had almost for fchc asking, 
stereotyping of subjects and methods of in- it was not very productive ns an endowment, 
fltniction, the exclusion of new ideas and new so that it was not until lute in the seven teen th 
subjects, are less rigorous. Bub in the sphere of or early in the eighteenth century that such 
higher education the difTioulty of revision is aa grants became of much profit. Endowments 

grcF.t ns ever. The universities nnd colleges aro found for only a few, and these not 

still require a darns- e,T flincAiurt, in tho shape of of great amount. Boston received a legacy 

a Parliamentary Commission, to effect reform, uf £10 in 1055 ; Dedham of £60 in lOSO, 

Experience hue shown that it is hopeless to and £100 in 1740; Braklyn of £308, "half 
expect it from fthofle who arc themselves mi' Johannes," in 1702, Newbury of .£100 in 
clawed For specific purposes, However obsolete. 1779. In a similar way, grants of land were 
An absolute and uncontrolled pawoi* to tho frequently made. Most of thorn were to the 
Board of Education of revising till educational Latin School, but sometimes the two schools 
endowments more than forty years old is noces- were nob distinct. By the middle cj the 
snry if endowments arc not to continue to be mis- eighteenth century the support of both Latin 
chievous by continuing to encourage the teaching and elementary schools had become public in 
of subjects not according to tlm wishes and practically all of the Massachusetts towns, 
wanta or the living parent and child, but ac- During the latter part of the eighteenth con- 
cording to fchc fancies and prejudices of tho fcury a new typo ot school sprang up which 

past. (See also PinLANTJinorY, Educational.) called forth endowment gifts at first. These 

A, E. L, and L L, 1C. were the academies. These endowments began 

United States. — One or the earliest indi- with the gifts of the Phillips family to the 
cations of educational interest in colonial his^ academies at Andover and Excfcer which bear 
tcry is the giving of endowments to found or their name. (See Academies,) Again, the 
to assist educational institutions. In no respect willingness oT the public to support these nr 
is the transference of English custom and the similar institutions destroyed fchc need for 
European attitude toward education better private endowment. Tho various states came 
evidenced. And the giving of money or othst to the support of academies in great number, 
Toting of wealth for education is found in con- and high schools developed artcr 1S21. Only 
ncction with every type of educational instl- a few of the academics accumulated any con- 
tutioiij elementary, secondary, and higher, aklcvablc endowment funds, and most of those 

Aa early aa 1G18 both fchc government and developed from secondary schools into col- 

public-spiwtcd individuals bad ollcretl endow- leges. 

monta for a college at Henrico. The private It ia the college which in America has at- 
contributions h/ul been collected by the bishops traefced the vast amount of philanthropic 
of tho Church of England at the " command 11 gifts to education. The entire gystem of 
of the ICing during tho twn years previous, four fco five hundred institutions of accepted 
The Company itaclF set aside 10,000 acres of collegiate alanclingj with the almost similar 
laud. Through various circumstances, chiefly number bearing the name but nofc attaining 
an Indian massacre, Lliis movement came to to the full standard of collegiate work, are 
nought. The so-called "East India 11 school inaat oF them founded by private gifts, and all 
was endowed from a collection of £70 taken which have any permanency, with fchc? exception 
on a ship of the East India Company, supple- of a few of the state institutions, are supported 
molded later by other collections, In 1(343 by endowments made as charitable gifts, The 
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development of this phase of educational sup¬ 
port ia ono of the moat a trilling phases of Ameri¬ 
can educational history. It will be discussed 
11101 x 3 fully under the title, Pxc [ l a nth no £ it, 
Educational (q.u.). The importance of en¬ 
dowments in the history and life of particular 
institutions is indicated in the article on the 
various caliches and universities, Tile general 
significance ancl extent or endowments is dis¬ 
eased in the articles on Colleges, American; 
and Univb naiTiEs, Endowed American, 

Referenefia! — 

Thcaru of EtidawmeMs! — 

Dliven, II, J. Fnllncha involved In Hid popularly re- 
calved Dictum that Endowments for Education 
are neaesaary bccausn Mon's Appetite for KjidwI- 
edfea is ton feeble to produce such n epcmtAUCDUs 
Dem.inrl for InsiruotlDii aaflliall create mi julequato 
supply. tn JYansnduius of iho National Associa¬ 
tion far tlio Promotion of Science, (London, JiiflL) 
Chalmers, T, Oji f/ic [/s£ nnti Ahitsc of Literary and 
ffccfMiasficnf fFatfoiwmcnfa. (Glasgow, IB£7.) 

Fitch, Sit\ J. .Endowments nnd thaiv Influence in 
Education. In Educational Aims nurf Methods, 
(New York, IDQO.) 

Lana, G, On Endowments in Enislfmcl for tho Tur- 
pevao of Education. In Contra! Society of Educa- 
lian I^uEih'irnEiafl*, Vol. II. (London, 1H3B.) 

Smith, Adam. Wealth af Nations, Die. V, Pnrt Iff, 

Art. 2. 

Tuna ot. Endowment. In Step liana, W. W., Lifo 
ailfi IV’n’iirioa of Tuffjol, pp. 21D-22B, (London, 

mn,) 

ENDURANCE. — See Fatigue. 

ENGINEERING.—Seij Technical Edu¬ 
cation. 

ENGLAND, EDUCATION IN. — His¬ 
tory.—The history of English education is 
typical of the history of English institutions. 

Ifc has been built up by a long series of experi¬ 
ments and com prom isos; it Jus been guided by 
a sense of tho practical, and has been a response 
La the need of the moment tat her than the re¬ 
sult of theorizing, or a well-considered plan and 
purpose. TIence the history of English education 
is the history of movements or of forces which 
have determined its evolution, A national sys¬ 
tem of education England never had until tho 
close of the nineteenth century, Few nations 
show the influence of ao many different forces in 
their educational history as may ba recognized 
in that of England,— the Church, the State, 
economic conditions, private enterprise, phil¬ 
anthropic endeavor, educational theories,— all 
have contributed some tradition to what is 
gradually developing into a well defined system. 
Tina being so, it would he difficult wifclun tho 
limits of one article to do more than refer to the 
numerous topics which deal more fully with the 
different phases af that development, This 
article is concerned mainly with tho more recent 
development of the nineteenth century, in which 
tho State lms more nnd more attempted to weld 
the different forces into a system. While a 
division is made into periods, this is only done 
for convenience in grouping, for no ono type is 
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necessarily confined within tho limits of the 
period in which it is placed. 

Medieval Period, — While some traces of 
the earliest dawn nf education in England is 
given in tlie article on Druids and Education, 
and in Roman Imperial lCduontion in Great 
Britnin, Mie characteristic medieval influence 
is that of the Church, as may be seen by 
reference to the different types of schools of the 
period: Almonry Schools, Cathedral Schools, 
Chnueollor'a Schools, Chantry Schools, Choris¬ 
ter Schools, Cloister Schools, Collegiate Church 
Schools, Convent Schools, York School, Jarrow 
School. Other aspects of medieval education 
arc treated in the articles' on the Alien Priories; 
Eery Bishop; Benefit of Clergy; Bible in the 
Schools; Church Attendance of Pupils; Clmn- 
ceflor; Canon Law in Education; Cloveshoo, 
Council of; Clerk; Mngistcr Scholimim; 
Monng deism; Teachers, Licensing of; Univer¬ 
sities; Scholasticism, The articles on the 
leading educators will also contribute some 
suggestions on the education of their period, 
as Augustine af Canterbury; Adrian; Alfred; 
jEIfrio; Albert of York; Aid helm; Biscop: 
Bede; Egbert of York; Patrick, SB, nnu 
others. The secular or political influences on 
medieval English education arc reflected in 
the articles on Anglo-Saxon Schools; Anglo- 
Norman Dialect; Anglo-Norman Schoolbooks; 
Ribelesworth; Black Death and Education; 
College; Common Law and Education; Com¬ 
mon Master of the Town; Cbivalrio Eihina¬ 
tion; Gentry and Nobles, Education of; Guilds 
and Education; Henry II; Henry VT; Eton 
College; Lollards' Schools; .Manor Schools; 
Fees; Punishment, Corporal; Song Schools; 
School. The main features are contained in 
the summary article Middle Ages, Education 
in the. 

Renaissance and Nc/omcilum.—The two 
movements coalesce in English education, and 
are marked mainly by the movements in sec¬ 
ondary education which arc treated under 
Henry VIII; Edward VI; Elizabethan Edu¬ 
cation; Endowments; Free School,?; Fee?; 
Grammar Schools; Gentry and Nobles, Educa¬ 
tion of; Ilcformation and Education. Tho Re¬ 
naissance aspect is covered mainly in the 
biographies of the remarkably large number or 
educators nnd others who interested themselves 
in the . theory and practice or education. The 
mast notable only of these can be mentioned 
hero: Aschnm; Buret; Brinsley; Colet; Cootc; 
Dury; Eliot; Gilbert, Sir II.; Ho ole; Knox, 
John; Lily; Mufenstor; UdafL. Further the 
following articles may be consulted for school 

f irncticc: Barring out the Teacher; ^Cock- 
ighting; Declamation; Dictamen; Disputa¬ 
tion; Dormitories; Fagging; L T sl]<?r; Manners, 
Teaching nf; Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other 
school sub j ceta. State intervention is treated 
in the articles on Apprenticeship and Educa¬ 
tion; Dissenters in Education; Poor Law and 
Education; and Teachers, Licensing of. 
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Sevanteanlh rtJid Eighteenth Ccnlnnc#. — Tho 
/liafc of llicae tM r n periods is marked by a struma 
between tho Established Church and dissent¬ 
ing bodies, the former insisting on a monopoly 
of education. This phase is brought out in Lhc 
articles on Academies, Nonconformist; Dis¬ 
senters and Education; Common Law in 
English Education; Common wealth in Eng¬ 
land and Education. The realistic influences 
of t|m period arc reflected in tho Articles on 
Bacon, Francis; Boyle, Hobart; lloynl Society; 
line hard; Hnrtlib, S.; Milton, J.; Locke, J. 
The combination of religious nncl philanthropic 
emloavnr with education may be* traced in the 
articles on Baxter, Richard; Bray, T; Clinrity 
Schools; Charitable Trusts for Education; 
Circulating Charity Schools; Gouge, Thomas; 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl¬ 
edge j 1 Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; Wales, Education in. The course of 
education ip the next century is treated in the 
articles on Eighteenth Century and Educa¬ 
tion; and in the biographies such as Burke; 
Bln cka tone; Chesterfield; Cowley; Cowper; 
Day; Defoe; Edgeworth, R. L., and Mary; 
Goldsmith; Gray; Ilmuc; Mnntievilie; Pope; 
Smith, Adam. 

Nineteenth Century, — While the main trend 
of the nineteenth-century movement in Eng¬ 
lish education is treated in outline in the 
present article, especially from Hie dale of tho 
first mute grant, the following aril flics may be 
read as supplements an other issues. The 
monitorial system is* treated hath separately 
nnd also under Jiell; Lancaster; British and 
Foreign School Society; National SoeicLy; 
Borough Road Training College. Different 
types of education are dealt with in the follow¬ 
ing topics: Adults, Education oT; Apprentice¬ 
ship and Education; Boys' Brigades; Con¬ 
tinuation Schools; Evening Schools; Techni¬ 
cal Education; Preparatory Schools; Public 
Schools; Grammar Schools; Endowed Schools 
Act; mid Eton, Harrow, St, Paul’s, ole. Higher 
education will be found under the general 
articla Universities, and under the fleparnto 
universities, as Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Manchester, etc; University Ex tension; Work¬ 
ingmen's Collcgcsj Degrees; Tripos; Wrang¬ 
lers, etc. Administrative aspects arc treated 
mirier App or Bailment of School Funds; Attend¬ 
ance, Compulsory; Cost of Education; Cock- 
ci-ton Judgment; Cowpcr-Tcnvplc Clause; 
Education Committee of tho Privy Council; 
Lords, House of, and Education; Examinations; 
Official .State Publications af Education; Child 
Labor; Childhood, Legislation for Conservation 
mul Protection of; Statu Intervention; School 
Board System. For this, as well ns the pre¬ 
ceding ^ centuries, see also Poor Law and 
Education. Questions relating to teachers arc 
covered by tho following topics: Certification of 
Teachers; Education, Academic Study of; 
Pensions; Pupil Teachers; Salaries; Teachers' 
Agencies; Teachers, Appointment of; Tea oil¬ 


ers' Tenure; Teachers, Training of; Teachers' 
Voluntary Associations; Training Colleges, 
School practice ia dealt with under Athletics; 
Examinations, and the various subjects of the 
curriculum; Holidays, School; Parents and 
Schools; Punishment,^ Corporal; Vacations, 
School, etc. The article.'! on Bible in llm 
Schools; Moral Educationy Nonconformists 
in Education; Religious Education; Sunday 
Schools, etc., deal with tho field of religious 
education. The debt due from English educa¬ 
tion to foreign in/hionnc.*? is traced in the two 
articles French Influences in English Educa¬ 
tion, anti German Influences in English Edu¬ 
cation, Lastly tho activity and contributions 
of English loaders to the recent educational 
development may bo found under the bio¬ 
graphical notices of Adaml, Sir Thomas; 
Arnold, Matthew; Arnold, Thomas; Allen, 
William; Bain, Alexander; Benlo, Dorothea; 
Buss, Francis M,; JlrntUcy, Gem-go CL; 
Besant, Sir W.; Brougham, Lord; Clough, 
A. J.; Dickens, Charles; Faraday, Michael] 
Fawcett, Henry; Fielden, Sarah; Filch, Sir 
Joshua; Forster, William E.; G niton, Sir 
Francis; Gladstone, William Kwnrfc; Hamil¬ 
ton, .Sir William; llciwtrey, Edward C.j 
Hill, Thomas Wright; Hog#, Quintiii ; 
Huxley, Thomas It.; Kay-Shuttlcworth, $ir 
James; Kennedy, Benjamin It.; Laurie, 
Samuel 8.; Lowe, Robert; Quick. Robert H.; 
Payne, Joseph; Pounds, John; Raikes, Robert; 
llussoll, Lord John; Spencer, Herbert; Stan¬ 
ley, Edward G.; Walker, Frederick A.; 
Wheivell, William; Whitbread Samuel; Wyar, 
Sir Thomas. Other topics, which arc treated 
in tnoro detail than is passible in tho following 
account, arc marked by a cross-refcrcnco. 

Development of a National System. ~ 
The internal disorders of England brought 
about by the wresting of industry from its 
wonted grooves ivcro aggravated in the early 
years of the nineteenth century by tho struggle 
with Napoleon and tho subsequent contest viLh 
America. Thcsii wars enriched the landowners 
and capitalists, but impoverished the poor, 
and increased their bitterness toward the rich 
and powerful. At the same time new concep¬ 
tions of the functions of government which had 
been advocated by philosophical writers, by 
Arinin Smith, by Bcnfcliam and Blackstonn, 
and new doctrines, exemplified in particular by 
Robert Owen, founder of English fiocitdism. 
began to take fllmpu in reform imn&uros urged 
upon ParliameiH anti ogitaLeil in tho press. 

The Factory Act nf LHIJ2 marked the advent 
of Parliament as a controlling factor in Ilia 
education of the indu5lrinl masse*. By the 
sixth Bcclion af the net, provision for tho 
instruction of young apprentices was made 
obligatory upon’the master or mistress of such 
apprentices, and though persistently evaded 
by parents and employers the clause fixed iin 
important precedent in English law. (See 
Factoiiy Schools.) A simple hill to provido 
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schools where nonc^ existed, introduced by 
Mr. Whitbread (q.v.) in the House of Commons 
in 1007, was pared down to the smallest terms 
ami then lost in the House of Lords, Eight 
years later the subject was renewed in the 
lower house by Mr. Brougham (rj.u,), who 
waged the losing campaign with unflagging 
energy. His education bill f introduced in 
1820, but foredoomed to fmluro, 3s of elder 
interest to-day us an index to the denomina¬ 
tional forces which have stubbornly contended 
at every step in the progress of national educa¬ 
tion. The positive achievements of this bril¬ 
liant leader were the commissions of inquiry 
whose appointment he secured; otic, in 1810, 
on the state of popular education in the Metro¬ 
polis; the second (181B) on endowed schools. 
The mass of information thus brought together 
and Brougham’s personal appeals to popular 
opinion contributed powerful^ to the final 
success of the cruise for which he stood. 

The First Grant for Elmcntarp Education .— 
The passage of the reform bill in 1632, which 
greatly extended the franchise in England, 
awakened a new sense of peril from the ignor¬ 
ance of the masses, and in the fallowing year 
(1833) the first Parliamentary grant, £20,000 
(^100,000) was made for elementary education. 
The money was applied solely to the erection of 
school houses and in aid af private subscription a 
for the purpose, Thus at length Lord Droiig- 
liiim'a dictum, 11 The education of the people is 
a matter of vital concern/ 1 was wrought in 
English law and precedent, By the terms af 
the treasury minute adopted Aug. 30, 3S33, 
assistance from the grant was only allowed upon 
satisfactory reports as to the application from 
either the National Society (tf.0.) or the British 
and Foreign School Society (g.u.). For elm 
years the two societies controlled the distribu¬ 
tion of the grant, and down to 1S70 their in¬ 
fluence was paramount in shaping the spirit 
and methods of elementary education. Tima 
by its origin the national system acquired the 
main characteristics of the earlier voluntary 
systems. It inherited from them the moni¬ 
torial expedient, which developed into the 
pupil-teacher system, and training colleges fnr 
teachers, with their dual relation to State and 
Church. Official regulations and an official 
inspectorate were, however, a constant reminder 
of the reserved power of the State in this grow¬ 
ing interest. 

The period from 1833 to 1870 was marked 
by the extension of government action through 
existing agencies. In 183D the annua] grant 
wag increased to £30,000 (SI50,000), to be 
applied with out .restriction for purpaaeg of 
elementary education; the same year a separate) 
Committee of the Privy Council wqb appointed 
to take charge of grunts voted by Parliament 
for education. In 1847 Tionmn Catholic and 
Wesleyan Associations were admitted to tho 
benefit of the annual grant. In 1B5G a Yice- 
Prcfliclonb of tho Commit too of Council on 


Education was appointed and made directly 
responsible to the rJmise of Commons for the 
distribution of the sum voted by them for the 
promotion of education. The growing im¬ 
portance of the interest led in 1H5S to the np- 
pointment of a lloynl Commission (Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission) to inquire into the 
state of popular education in the country. 
TJio report of that Commission, presented i» 
1SG1, made many recommendations, but the 
only one of these that was put into immediate 
effect introduced into the system the evils of 
" payment upon results/' Under the plan qs 
embodied in the fieinscd Code (Mr. Lowe’s), 

1801, the amount of grant allowed a school, and, 
hence, the prospect and position of the teachers, 
were made dependent upon "the individual 
examination " of pupils. 

While the government wna holding thus 
firmly to a narrow system of state aid for edu¬ 
cation through the ngency of private bodies, 
public opinion on the subject was making rapid 
advance, especially in the groat centers of popu¬ 
lation. In Man oh eater a committee wna 
organized Lo promote a general system of secu¬ 
lar education in the county of Lancaster. This 
committee subsequently expanded into 41 The 
National Public School Association,” which 
advocated secular schools supported by local 
taxes and managed by local committees 
throughout tha kingdom. Later a similar 
movement was started in Birmingham, which 
expanded into the famous " League JJ and kept 
up the agitation fnr a secular system of free 
schools till 1877. The movement soon spread 
to every principal town in England. It was 
□ ITsct by the Manchester and Salford Com¬ 
mittee, formed in the interests of state-aided 
denominational schools. 

Education Act af 1S70. — The electoral 
reform of 1BGS and the sweeping Liberal ma¬ 
jorities that followed caused the reopening of 
the education question in Parliament, and on 
the 17th of February, 1870, Mr. Forster 1 b 
celebrated bill was presented to the House of 
Commons. It was a compromise measure, and 
so distinctly favorable to the denow I national 
school system that it excited tremendous op¬ 
position in the mules af the Liberals and n most 
acrimonious debate within Lhc House itsclL 
A deputation from the Birmingham Longue, 
beaded by the chairman, Mr. Chamberlain, 
wailed upon Premier Gladstone to protest 
against the measure ■ they were followed by 
the Welsh Education^ Alliance. But in spite 
of opposition, the bill became Jaw, and lias 
formed the groundwork of all subsequent 
school legislation in England. 

According to the statement of Mr. Forster 
in his speech presenting his bill, the state-aided 
system wus educating at tho time, " more or 
less imperfectly/' 1,500,000 children, Many 
of these were more infants; or the children be¬ 
tween six mid ton years of age it waa estimated 
that 7D0,DD0 were in the nirTed schools, against 
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1,000,000 who were " neglected Jl ; of Hiosc be¬ 
tween ten mtcl twelve, 250,000 were in the 
schools and 500,000 not accounted /or, 

In ita original form the bill proposed that 
echoed boards in municipal districts should ba 
elected by the town councils. Owing to tho 
Qlmos of English local goverament, there were 
iio suitable corresponding local authorities 
outside the municipal areas. Forster was 
therefore driven to propose that in nonmum- 
cipal districts a new local authority, the school 
board, should, where deficiency in nchool 
accommodation compelled its formation, bo 
elected by direct popular vote, lb was orig¬ 
inally proposed that the school boards should 
have; power not only to establish, whero nec¬ 
essary, schools Under their own management, 
but to aid out of rates existing voluntary 
school^ on condition, however, that where such 
aid was given schools of all denominations 
should be regarded ns having an equal claim to 
such assistance. The school boards were to be 
left perfectly free in their regulation oT tho 
religious teaching given in schools under their 
direct control. 

In the course of Parliamentary discussion, 
often embittered and perilous to the govern¬ 
ment, tjio original framework of tho bill was 
greatly changed. The municipal mIjodI board 
wim abandon eel. A new local authority elected 
ad hoc was in ah cases to act ns a school hoard. 
In the case of ita own aohqals, tlm latter was 
forbidden, in the words of the GWpcr-TcmpIo 
clause, to allow ” nny religious catechism or 
religious formulary which Is distinctive of any 
particular den omi notion w to be taught to the 
scholars. It might, if it bo preferred, provide 
no religious instruction at all. Tho voluntary 
schools were disqualified from receiving any 
aid from rates, and were given nn incrcQsod 
grant from tlm Parliamentary vote. Thus tho 
bill set up Jn unstable equilibrium the now 
hoard schools and the voluntary schools ns two 
parts of a dual system of elementary education. 
The idea of a municipal authority in elementary 
education could not be realized till the year 
1002, when tho working of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1SSB, had covered the whole coun¬ 
try with n common typo of local authority, 

Mr, Forster's act was the real, though be- 
latedj beginning of the present organised system 
of national education in England. Something 
Illic it ought to have been passed forty, or even 
sixty, years cavlicr. English life lias never 
recovered from thfa protracted delay in the 
systematic organisation of public schools. One 
root cause of the delay was the absence of any 
complete /system o( representative local govern¬ 
ment throughout the cuuntry, Without this, 
educational statesmen find no local administra¬ 
tive foundation upon which to build. Thus 
voluntary effort, necessary and beneficial as lb 
was, had time to harden into vested interests 
with which the State could not easily cent and, 
and conflicts of opinion upon religious ( 11100110113 , 


combined with the more hidden influences of 
class separation, gained uncluo power in deter¬ 
mining not only the course of the educational 
controversy, but In affecting the action oT the 
.State itself. The weakest points in Fomtcr’fl 
own bill were due to the lack of a sufficiency 
of representative institutions for local govern¬ 
ment in England and Wnlca. Hut his act 
carried three great principles into effect. Ih es¬ 
tablished a compulsory local rate for education 
where deficiencies in school supply were not met 
by voluntary eHoi’t. It sot up a representative 
local education authority in all districts where 
public opinion demanded it, or where the Jail pro 
of voluntary effort rendered it necessary. And 
it introduced, though at tlia option of the now 
local authorities, the principle o[ compulsory 
attendance at school. An enduring nutiandl 
system, however, w/ia not created by this bill. 
But the foundations of a national system were 
laid, nnd the machinery of a public system was 
introduced, 

Tho Act declared that there should "he 
provided lor every school district a sufficient 
amount of uccoirunodntiau in public clcimmtnry 
schools available for all the children resident 
in the district, for whose elementary education 
efficient ov suitable provision is not otherwise 
nuido. ,J WJioiL there was iiiflii/ficient accommo¬ 
dation, the act prescribed the manner in which 
it should be supplied. An clcniGiitnry school 
wna defined as " n school ov department of n 
school at which elementary education js the 
principal part of the cducatich there given, 
and not including any school or department of 
a school at which tne ordinary payments in 
respect or instruction lor cuch scholar exceed 
nine pence a week." All public elementary 
schools wore mpiired to be open to government 
inspection ami to conform with the regulations 
of the Education Department as laid down in 
the annual code, Any religious teaching or 
religious observance in the school Was required 
to be given at fclia beginning or end of a school 
meeting, in order that, under the conscience 
c]raise, any scholar might, at his parent^ re¬ 
quest be withdrawn from it (see. 7, 1-23). 
After due inquiry, the Education Department 
wna to publish a notice of the public school 
accommodation necessary in each district in 
England and WaloH. If voluntary effort- could 
not supply this aceommoelation within a reason¬ 
able time, or if existing voluntary schools were 
not likely to be main lain eel, or if the electors 
applied for a school board, the Department 
might order the formation nf a school board in 
every district fa borough or a parish or a com¬ 
bi nation of these) to he elected tviciunally 
by tlici cumulative vote, hi a boixmgh by the 
burgesses and in a parish by tlm ratepayers. 
Women, if independent ratepayers, were en¬ 
titled to vote equally with men, and any candi¬ 
date, male or female, resident or nonresident, 
was eligible for election. Any school board rail¬ 
ing in ita duties could be declared in default by 
4S2 
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the Education Department, which had power to thority given to school boatils to make coin- 
appoint a school board to act in its plneo. The pulsory by-laws with penalties for violation was 
duty of Ilia'school banrtl wo 3 to maintain ami Extended to school attendance committees in 
keep efficient every school provided by them, districts having no school board; it was pio- 
and to provide such additional accommodation viclod that the annual grant to n school might 

as the members thought necessary. The local exceed the local income, but limited the excess 

rating authority (the council in a borough, the to 17s. Qd. per capita of average attendance; 
overseers in parishes) were required at the employment of children under Fourteen years 
request of the school board ta pay the money of age was restricted. In lSSOan act requiring 
needed for the purpose by the school board over school beards and school attendance committees 
and above the sums which the latter received to make compulsory by-laws with adequate 
Ironi the parliamentary grant, from loan9 r and means of enforcement was posted, 
from pupils' fees. Any school board might, Free Tuition. — The act of 1891 provided 
with the consent of the Education Department, for ail extra grant in lieu of fees at the rate of 

make by-laivs requiring the attendance at 10s, per capita of average attendance for all 

school of all children between the ages o! /iva schools remitting foes. 

and thirteen. In the districts in which thor owns Age oj Exemption from School Attendance .— 
no school board, no provision for compulsory The act of 19D3 made cloven ycara the mini- 

education existed till 1B7G. Board schools and mum age for exemption from school attendance 

voluntary schools received the Parliamentary and required an examination in n standard 

grant on equal terms, but only tho board schools not lower than the fourth for every child seeking 

might be aided out of rates. The difference in exemption from school attendance. The mini- 

tile esse of voluntary schools (as well the mum age for exemption from school attcndniico 

cost of buildings) had ta be met out of volun- was raised by an net of 1899 from cloven to 

fcflry subscriptions. (In this connection it may twelve years, with special provision for children 
be mentioned that 1500 new buildings were employed in agriculture, 
obtained for voluntary schools within tho year. Schools for Defectives. — By laws of 1803 and 

for by the act before any district could be forced 1999 school boards were authorized to make 

to establish a board school, six months were to special provision for the elementary instruction 

be allowed for this deficiency of accommodation of blind children, of deaf and dumb children, 

to be made up by private effort,) and or defective and epileptic children, 

Thu amount- of tho government grant in Special Legislation, — The first tr dies) dc- 
cjich cqeo was determined by complianca with pnrture from the principles of the original 
specified conditions as to buildings and teaching measure v r as made by the net of 1897, provitl- 

stalT and “ tho results " of the teaching of elc- ing a special grant for tho benefit or " volun- 

mentary branches as reported by government tary" schools at tho rate of 5s. per capita of 

inspectors. It waa further proportioned to average attendance, and repealing the 17s,Gd. 

the amount raised from local sources. These limit ; alsn authorizing the federation of vol- 

GampriBcd, for voluntary schools, income from lintary schools mul the allotment of the grant 

subscriptions, endowments, and fees; for board at the discretion of the governing bodies of the 

schools, local taxes and foes. The grant, which federations. 

reached in 1370 the sum of £5G2,OC)0 (52,810,000), i^uperannitaKon Lain of 1898. — This law pre- 
it was anticipated, would even tually furnish SD vide* for the retirement of teachers for ago 

per cent of the school income. This proper- (sixty-five years) or disability with an annual 

tion, however, wa.a smaii exceeded, The grant allowance. The allowance is made up partly 

was strictly limited to schools " public ,J and by an annuity purchased by smnll sums — 
" elementary." As defined in the law, a public £3 for a man and £2 for a woman — deducted 
school was one fulfilling the legal provisions in annually from each teacher's snlary, and 

regard to religious instruction and the code partly by a state pension calculated according 

requirements, and open to government in- to the ycara af actual service performed by the 

spec tion; an elementary school was one in teacher. (See Pensions, TbaciieIu’.) 

which the main part of the education given was The laws above cited pertain solely to the 
elementary and in which the ordinary fee for province of elementary education ; but mean- 

each pupil did not exceed nmapeiice a week, while* farces within tlic system and pressure 
School boards were authorized to contribute Troin without had made it impossible to main- 
fcn tho establishment of industrial schools for tain the work any longer separate from all 
neglected and abandoned children, and, with other scholastic agencies. Government recog- 
tlie consent of the Education Department, to liition of this fact was indicated by the adoption 
establish such schools themselves. of two measures which completely changed the 

For three decades the dual system of cle- public administration of education, broke up 
men tary schools was developed on the basis the isolation of the elementary system, and 

of the neb of 1S70 by successive enactments, provided for its coordination with other de- 

of which the principal were as follows. pnrfcments, 

Education Acts (187CH1902).— Compulsory New Administrative Aulhorities.— TJio CejL- 
School Attendance. — By an act af 1S7G the au- tral Education Authority. — By an net of lflflfl 

dG3 
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n Central Board of Education was created, and 
to it wore transferred the educational functions 
hitherto performed by the following bodies ; 
Tire Committee of Council on Education, ana 
division o[ which administered the grant for 
elementary suhaois and another division the 
gi-unl for science niul art schools ; the Charity 
CoimiiUsioiiDiw, as rotated to tbo jeorgftjmjiliDii 
of educational trusts mid endowments j and 
tho Board of Agriculture, The law did not 
limit the duties of Lho new board In elementary 
education ; it provided for lf a consuUiiliyc 
committee to bp constituted by (in order in 
council, consisting of persons qualified to 
represent the views of universities and other 
bodies interested in education for the purpose 
of framing, with the approval or the Board 
of Education, regulations for a regia ter of 
teachers” ami of " advising the jioartl of 
Education on any matter referred to them by 
the Hoard." The law also authorized tho 
Board "to inspect any school .supplying sec¬ 
ondary education and desiring to be inspected, 11 

Local iiul/jonto. — In accordance with the 
aefc of JS70, voluntary schools were under the 
exclusive control of private managers; dee ted 
school beards had control of the public elemen¬ 
tary schools, and through tlioir right to claim 
rates commanded almost unlimited resources. 
By the Education Act of 1002, the school 
boards were abolished and the local control of 
schools passed to the civil councils of counties 
and county boroughs, lly this act, also, vol¬ 
untary schools were admitted to Bliare in the 
local taxes, but without local cioutvoL Thus 
was accomplished, not only n complete change 
in school administration, bufcnriulicnl departure 
from iong-cliflmhed principles. 

The Annual Codes, —'Down to the year 
1902 legislation tended tq tho one purpose of 
bringing every child in the kingdom under 
instruction. Meanwhile the government made 
itself felt also in the inner workings of the 
schools. The service of inspection was based 
however, upon the right of the State to guard 
its appropriations instead of its inherent right 
to regulate the education of future citizens. 
Consequently the annual codes or regulations, 
issued by the Education Department with Lho 
sanction of Parliament, pimply set forth tho 
mini mum conditions upon which a school may 
shave in the grant for the year, These con¬ 
ditions, though modified in detail from time to 
Lime, have remained unchanged in the essentials 
included, namely school buildings and equip¬ 
ments, the number and qualifi cations of 
teachers, the length of the eeliool session, tho 
attendance or pupils, nml the proofs of efficient 
instruction, Distinct provisions in all these 
respects are tmulci for the different classes of 
hcIiooIs included in the elementary system. 
These arc infant schools (originally Tor children 
under seven years af age), schools far older 
pupils (which comprised at first six standards 
or guides, subsequently increased to seven), 


evening schools (at present included under 
higher education), and training colleges for 
teachers. 

By the code of 1371, the first iswued after 
the Forster law W(i& passed, a school on the in¬ 
spection list, nhoVQ the infant grade, received 
Gs. per pupil in nvcmgo attendance, 4a. for 
every puss in each of Hid three dJoi limitary 
studies, or a total of 12s, per pupil on the results 
basis, which sum might be augmented by a 
grant of 3 a. for every pnsg in specific: subjects, 
but no pupil could present more than two 
Subjects of this class, To be recognized Tor 
the grant a school must have met not leas tl\*m 
400 times during the year, and pupils presented 
for examination must have attended not less 
than 2.10 times (1G0 in the ease of half-timers) 
for a minimum daily session af two hours. It 
was required that the head teacher should be 
certificated, and that the staff should hear a cer¬ 
tain proportion tn tho number of pupils. The 
total grant for an individual school was origi¬ 
nally restricted to the amount derived from local 
sources. In 187(1 this requirement was re¬ 
placed by tiic condition that the total grant 
to a school should not exceed 17«. G ci per 
capita of average attendance unless the execs* 
wu9 met by an equal gum from local sources. 
The Tint important change in Lhu requirements 
for participation in the annual grant was made 
by the code □[ lsS2 (MundelU Code), which 
introduced a merit grant to he awarded at the 
rate of is. Lo 3s. per capita on the basis of aver¬ 
age attendance . The ciode of 1SD5 substituted 
for the annual formal examinations two annual 
visits by tho inspector, to be made without 
notice, And recognized average attendance ns 
the basis for nearly the wliolu grant ; this ar¬ 
rangement ended the results system, consoli¬ 
dated the grants, and gave greater freedom to 
teachers. 

The codes have been equally explicit aa to the 
grant requirements for Infant and ovoning 
schools, but thtj particular* cited illustrate 
sufficiently Ihe economic principles upon wjucli 
Llie annual grant has been distributed. The 
excessive regard Tor the formal side of school 
processus, fostered by this principle, has lind 
the nffecfc of insuring a definite program for 
every elementary school of England, and very 
exact information aa to Lite state of school 
attendance throughout the country, Mean¬ 
while other influences have been working to¬ 
ward the adoption of sounder educational 
principles. 

Distinctive Features. —The English svstem 
of elementary education was distinguished from 
the lirsb by the provisions respecting religious 
instruction, tlm attendance of half-timers, and 
the training of teachers. These features a Li 11 
persist, but they have been greatly modified 
by recent oven La. 

Religious Instruction. — DofoJ'B W0 no 
school was subsidized unless connected with 
Die Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
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Church, nr the Wesleyan Church, all of which 
required the Church doctrines to be taught, 
while the British and Foreign School Society 
required the Bible to be read, etc. The state 
inspectors, with the consent of the malingers, 
were free to examine the religious teaching, 
and tlicState paid grants iu regard to it. The 
act of 1370, on the contrary, expressly limited in¬ 
spection and grants to secular subjects, but it did 
not forbid religious teaching to be given, if the 
managers of the school decided to provide it. 

The central government was tohesccular or neu¬ 
tral ; the local managers of each school might 
decide whether any, and, if so, what, religious 
teaching should be given in their school, sub¬ 
ject to restrictions which would make every 
public elementary sellool 11 suitable 11 for all 
denominations. 

The safeguards provided by the act oT 1S70 
have already been explained. In practice the 
conscience clause providing for withdrawal 
from the religious instruction in voluntary 
schuols lma proved, of little value, As regards 
board (now council) schools, a few local au¬ 
thorities forbid the teachers to mention religious 
subjects at all, some provide a simple prayer 
and hymn, others have Bible reading with ot 
without comment, and a few give place to theo¬ 
logical dogma, But whatever the authorities 
do in regard to this delicate pointy they do it 
on Lheir own responsibility, on the initiative and 
under the direction of their constituents. The 
State neither directs, nov controls, nor supervises 
this teaching. 

hVeuip/ion from School Attendance. — Total 
and partial exemptions and the system of half- 
timers have grown out of the relation of the 
education nets to the factory nets. The fac¬ 
tory net of 1802 first made education compul¬ 
sory in England for any class of children of 
private individual,? living in their divii homes. 

The act forbude the employment of any child 
between nine and thirteen years of age, unless 
provided with a certificate showing that he had 
attended school two hours on six days in each 
preceding week. By subsequent acts the age 
limits were made ten to thirteen, and the 
prohibitions as to employment extended to 
nniHextile factories and in n less stringent 
form to workshops. At present the factory acts 
and the education acts agree ns far as regards 
school hours. Both prohibit the employment 
of a child under twelve 3 'eiirs Df agu (np Art 
from agriculture); neither set of statutes places 
any restriction (except those relating to " young 
persons Jl ) after the age of fourteen. 

It should he noted that tlio education acts 
relate simply to school hours, while the factory 
acts either limit the hours strictly or prohibit 
work in ji factory Altogether ; a child under 
age may not be employed there at any hour 
of the day ; a. hair-timer limy only work so 
many hours or so many days a week. At the 
age of twelve, and until they are thirteen, 
children under the factory acts can only be 
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employed half time ; in the case of most by¬ 
laws made under the education acts they can 
qualify for total exemption on reaching twelve. 
(See Child Lauqii.) If the by-laws contain 
ji special provision Id tills elfact, children may 
bo employed in agriculture at the age of eleven, 
provided that they attend .school 250 times a. 
year up to the age of thirteen. 

According to the official regulations, the 
term " half-time scholar" means a scholar 
certified by the local authority to he employed 
in conformity with tha by-laws, or, if not sub¬ 
ject to the by-laws, in conformity with the 
elementary education act, IB7B, or any other 
act regulating the education of children em¬ 
ployed in labor, and in either case recognized 
by the department as n luilf-timo scholar. 

ff An attendance" means attendance at 
secular instruction (a) during one hour and ft 
half in the case of a scholar in a school or class 
for infants \ (h) during two ha lira in the case 
of a scholar in aschool or class for older children; 
and during one hour and twenty minutes In the 
case of a half-time scholar, 

Training of Teachers.— This topic will bo 
treated in a separate article, Sco TEADJiens, 
Trailing of. 

Growth of the System (1873-1902),—The 
growth and magnitude of this system during 
the throe decades under the law of 1871) are 
shown by the following tables, which bring into 
comparative view the enrollment of pupils Qiul 
the annual expenditure far tha schools at the 
beginning of each of the periods included. In 
1B73, the first date selected, the law or 1870 
wna in full operation; in IBS3 the compulsory 
principle hncl become well established; and 
by 1893 the 44 fen grant" provided by the law of 
1B01 had brought the great bndy of the schools 
to a free basis, more than four fifths of thesclionls 
having at that date remitted fees, and 4,230,807 
pupils, above B2 per cent of the total number, 
having the benefit of free tuition, In 1003, when 
the education law of 1002 was just earning into 
operation, the proportion of free schools had 
risen Lo 93 per cent. 

From Table 1 it will be seen that throughout 
the period covered the elementary education 
of the masses in England was controlled prac¬ 
tically by the Established Church and the 
elected school boards. In the last decade in¬ 
cluded in the table (13Q3-10Q3) tile board 
schools outstripped the church schools, even 
in respect to number of pupils. In 1SD3 they 
Enrolled 41 per cent of Lho pupils, as against 
44 per cent in the church bcIiooIs; in 1903 the 
relations were reversed, hoard schools had run 
up to 49 per cant oT the total enrollment, while 
church scIiddL hwl fallen to 39 per rent. The 
British and Wesleyan schools were rapidly 
becoming a negligible facLor in the problem, 
as they readily passed over to public control. 
The Homan Catholic schools, on thn contrary, 
increased; but they represented a very sum! I 
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TAHLC I, — DlSTJURtJTlON OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS AT SPECIFIED BATCH 
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TABLE II, — INCOME FIlOM GOVERNMENT GIUNT AND I-QCAL SOURCES 
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proportion of the total school provision, and 
they reached a particular class of the poor in 
crowdcfl centers, 

The government grant for schools, exclud¬ 
ing grants for building and other pormJinciit 
works, hart reached in 1902 the princely sum 
of £0,000,000 ($40,000,000), Tlic Church of 
England schools, derived from this source 77 
par cant of their income; in the different clnssee 
of voluntary schools fcho proportion ran god from 
72 to SO per cent, the remainder being made 
up from endowment^ subscriptions, and fees, 
lu the board schools, which absorbed 44 per 
cent of the grant, the income from this source 
was only 50 per cent of their entire income. 
The other GO per cent, excepting a trifling 
amount, was derived from the rates. 

Education Act of igoz. — This acted 1002 was 
the outcome of n political campaign which 
nve a sweeping victory to the Conservatives; 
ut the problem with which it dealt had arisen 
from collisions within the system and pressure 
from without, The situation hinged upon a 
single fact, the phenomenal progress of the 
school boards; they had sot a pace which the 
voluntnry schools could not maintain; and by 
upward expansion their schools lmd come into 
rivalry with the older secondary schools, 

The Strain of Voluntary Schools. — In 169G 
the school boards were spending an average of 
813 for the instruction of a pupil; voluntary 
schools spent SO, a difference af -54 per pupil, 
In the cities, the excess of the former ran up to 
S7 and $0 per capita. It was the difference 
between the steady resources of a public tax 
and the uncertain action of private benevolence, 
and was almost entirely represented by a lower 
payment of the teaching staff, At that tiino 
the school hoards comprised GS pur cent of the 
population, concentrated chiefly in cities and 
towns, Besides the London board,, dealing 
with a population of four and one quarter 
million, there were 170 school hoards in county 
ami municipal boroughs, comprising nine ami 
one quarter million inhabitants. In this num¬ 
ber were included Leeds, papulation (423,809), 
Liverpool (034,212), Manchester (543,902), 
Nottingham (230,384), Sheffield (361.109), 
IVc-st Ham (300,241). The school board sys¬ 
tem was admirably adapted to these great 
industrial comm unities, and could count upon 
their support. At the same time there were 
about 11,000 parishes without school boards, 
and of this number SQ00 had only Church of 
England schools. It was, however, generally 
admitted that the rural parish area was too 
Bin nil for an efficient achoal board. 

The obvious evils of this inequality were 
aggravated by Lhe very natural antagonism of 
the Church ta the extension of civil control lira 
province which, at a time not far remote, was 
exclusively its own. With the return of the 
Conservative party to power in 1805, this 
antagonism reached an acute stage, anil the 
education problem assumed from that time the 


aspect of a partisan conflict. The Gorsfc Bill 
of 1300 was an unsuccessful effort to improve 
the situation, The following year a special 
aid grant for voluntary schools at the rate of 
5s. per capita of average attendance was allowed. 
But this amount was entirely inadequate, and 
the action simply increased the genera] dis¬ 
content. 

The Higher Grade Board Schools, — The 
entrance of tlio board school into the province 
of secondary education introduced a new factor 
into a moat intricate problem, This class of 
schools had arisen in response to demands 
created, in part, by the work of elementary 
schools, and, in part, by changing industrial 
conditions- They were confined.) at least in 
their organized form, ta the large cities, and 
were supported partly by local tax and partly 
by grants from the science and art department. 
They not only came into rivalry with second¬ 
ary schools of the classical type, endowed, 
grammar, and private schools, but. also with 
classes and schemes or technical education 
maintained by the county council. The 
purpose of tho government to interfere with 
the higher grade work of the school boards 
was foreshadowed by the withdrawal from 
elementary schools (1000) of the grants allowed 
by the Science and Art Department; the 
Cockerton judgment (</.</,) to the effect that 
school bonrds could not apply the income 
from ideal taxes for instruction in subjects 
other than elementary, and by a minute of the 
Board of Education (Apr. G, 1900) fixing fifteen 
years as the upper age limit for pupils in higher 
elementary schools, 

The difficulties or the situation were ernphn- 
Eizctl by the changes that had taken place in 
local government since 1B70. City adminis¬ 
tration had been simplified by the Municipal 
Corporations Act af IS32; later, by the Local 
Government Act of 1B90, the whole of England 
nnd Wales hnd been mopped out into sixty 
administrative counties ami sixty-one county 
boroughs, having rach more than 50,000 in¬ 
habitants, malting, with the county of London 
(Greater London), 122 new administrative 
areas. The governing body in each area is a 
council formed, like the municipal councils, 
by popular election. Bub these measures, 
which simplified InenI a rjininistration as a 
whole, further complicated that of the schools. 
The councils had become education authori¬ 
ties through the control of the surplus liquor 
duties (Customs and Excise Act, 1GD0), which 
were generally Used for the promotion of 
technical education. For the same purpose 
the councils were authorized to levy a tax (not 
exceeding a penny in the pound). Hence in 
the cities and towns there was friction and 
waste of resources between school hoards and 
the technical education committees of the coun¬ 
cils. Everywhere reform was demanded, larger 
arena for the administration of rural schools, 
a paramount authority for cities and towns. 
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The net of 1002 \m therefore a double aspect: 
it was necesa&ry qi\ account of election pledges 
made by the Conservative party ( to their 
clerical adherents; at the flame time it was in¬ 
tended to eliminate serious evils by equalizing 
and unifying the educational provision of fcho 
country/ The latter aspect was the one pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Balfour in submitting the measure 
to the House, " Ita purpose/' lie said, was " to 
lulliU the pledge given in the King's speech that 
a bill should be introduced, dealing not with 
secondary education or with primary education 
in their isolation, but with both in one measure 
and with a view to their better cailrdinatioii." 

To this end, the bill swept out of existence 
the school boards, and transferred their func¬ 
tions to the county and borough councils.^ The 
single authority ideal was at once dissipated 
by the opposition of the great cities and this 
clamor of large urban districts, Afl a conse¬ 
quence boroughs having more than 20,000 
in habit ants and urban district having moro 
than 10,000 were given independent control 
of their schools, The fear, that bho higher 

f rradc schools would be sacrificed was allayed 
jy the duty imposed upon Lire councils to 
supply education other than elementary (Act 
1002, Part II). In this connection, a con¬ 
cession was also made to the smaller cities 
and tn urban arena by giving their councils 
" concurrent powers with the county councils 
in respect to the expenditure for higher grade 
schools " (Part II, clause 3). Finally, Ui view 
of the fact that the councils were already 
overtaxed, it was provided that they should 
delegate Lneir powers uiuler the law — except¬ 
ing only the power of raising rates nr borrow¬ 
ing money — to education commifctcej (Part 
IV, sen. 17), while both councils and committees 
wore relieved of the oversight of individual 
schools through the provision of school mana¬ 
ger?! (Part III, ace. 6), 

Tims to the councils designated ns education 
authorities in the. first clause of the law (in all, 
120) were added 201 city councils, N53 aufjiori- 
liea far “ higher" education, and an indefinite 
number of education ccnmniUccs and school 
managers. The authority of the councils was 
not limited to (he schools established by thani, 
but extended equally to voluntary schools, 
by (lie original provisions uf the bill the con¬ 
duct of the hitter was lert wholly to their private 
managers; font tlia proposal to place denomi¬ 
national schools upon the rates without any 
degree of public control raised such a storm of 
opposition from belli Conservatives and Lib¬ 
erals, that a slight but significant modifi¬ 
cation was made by which Iho local education 
auLhoriticH were allowed to appoint two out, of 
six manager a of voluntary schools; nt the last 
moment the ICeny on-Sl aney eInuse wua carried, 
which placed the religious instruction under 
the control of these managers (Part III, sees. 
G, 2; 7, 0). The managers of voluntary Aohnnl* 
arc further required in particular to carry out 


any direction of the local education authorities 
in respect to secular instruction, provide the 
schoolhotises Iren of charge, keep the buildings 
in good repair, and make Hindi improvements 
in them as may reasonably be call oil Tor, 

The constitution of the education committees 
was carefully provided for. and it was expressly 
ordered that women should be appointed upon 
them. This was a significant ndinimlon qf the 
great service Women had rendered ns members 
oT the school boards, although it failed to give 
them place in the really authoritative bodies, 
i.c, tlio councils, which was urged hy pro¬ 
gressive men and women all over the country. 
Henceforth the former board schools are to be 
known as public elementary schools provided 
by the local education authority (or, briefly, 
n provided 11 or council schools); the former 
voluntary schools, as non-urovided. 

It should bo noted further that whereas the 
act of 1S70 placed no restrictions upon the up¬ 
ward development of elementary schools, the 
present act ia explicit on this point, and gives 
the first definition of elementary education in 
English law. It provides that: M In this aet 
and in the elementary education nctH the 
expression ' elementary school' ahull not in¬ 
clude any school carried on ns an evening school 
under the regulations of tlio hoard of educa¬ 
tion, The power to provide instruction under 
the elementary education acta, 1S70 to 11)00, 
shall, except where those acts expressly pro¬ 
vide to the contrary, be limited to the provision 
in a public elementary school of instruction 
given under the regulations of the hoard uf 
education tq scholars who, nt the close of tile 
school year, will not be more than sixteen years 
of age: Provided, That the local education 
authority may, with the consent of the board of 
education, extend those limits in Lhc ense of 
any such school if no suitable higher education 
ia available within a reasonable distance of 
tlm school. The power to supply or aid the 
supply of education other than elementary 
includes a power to train teachers, anil tn 
supply or aid Lhc supply of any education, ex¬ 
cept Where that education is given tit a public 
elementary school 11 (Part IV, clause 22). 

The act of 11102 went into effect Mar. 20, 
1003, and in August of the same year a similar 
act \m passed fur London, which had not boon 
included in the general measure. In the new 
erri thug opened, elementary education, while 
retaining its separate aims, has been me part of 
a more comprehensive system. This clump 
was foreshadowed by the act of 1HDD, creating 
(IiQUonnlaf Education; and would have been 
impossible, if the loral school hoards, the " nr( 
hoc bodies,'" to quote n popular term, hint not 
been repine eel by the councils which arc 
charged with the whole range of local affairs. 
The unity of locnl administration has, however, 
introduced new elements of discord. The 
opposition to the net nf 1902, roused by llm 
overthrow nf the urban school boards, by the 
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restrictions upon municipal authorities, and. 
Ihc Appropriation of local taxes to sectarian 
schools, has never ceased, " Passive misb- 
ancc, M the refusal af the Welsh councils in 
enforce the act, the coercive measures of the 
government, have all become matters of his¬ 
tory- It is admitted that the present stage of 
the system is temporary; nevertheless, it is a 
stage* in a progressive movement determined 
by three forces-, the Board af Education, the 
local authorities, and the advancing ideal of 
public education, Although simultaneous in 
their action, these agencies may, Eor convenience, 
he separately considered; anil, first, with r eg an l 
to elementary education alone. 

Board af Education. — The directive and 
unifying influence af the central hoard i.s 
accomplished by the service of inspection, by 
the annual codes, by reports of ape rial in¬ 
quiries, and by instruction!) issued from time 
to time on subjects al timely interest or press¬ 
ing importance. The whole scheme of ele¬ 
mentary education has been rearranged, fcho 
annual granLs are now paid on a system which 
distinguishes between pupils on an ago basis, 
the age of five years, the lower limit of com¬ 
pulsory education being taken as the line af 
division between, infant schools or depart* 
ments and those for older scholars. 

Higher elementary flchcoJid must be organized 
to give a three-year course of instruction 
approved by the Hoard of Education, and must 
he specially equipped for the course, Admis¬ 
sion to schools of this grculo is limited to pupils 
who are ovpp i twelve years of m?e at tho 
date of admission, and have been far at least 
two years under instruction in n publia 
clomentary school. The number of pupils 
habitually Laught in a class must not exceed 
forty, and them must be a teacher for overy 
class, 

The moat important measures adopted by 
the Board of Education for the improvement 
of elementary Schools relate Lo the teaching 
staff and the school premises. The new 
requirements have reduced th& " staff value, 1 ' 
that is, the maximum number of scholars to 
one teacher of a specified class, by an average 
of about 20 per cent. Each school staff -must 
inchule at least anc certificated teacher for 
every eighty pupils in average attendance, and 
no class should exceed sixty registered pupils. 
Aa regards school premises, measures have 
been taken to insure that in all new schools 
there shall be not less than ten square feet qf 
floor apace far each alder child, and nine square 
feet for each infant, At the same time the 
board inspectors, with the cooperation of the 
local authorities, have made a comprehensive 
review or all cases in which school premises 
are defective or unsuitable, and with this 
knowledge the necessary changes can be in¬ 
sisted upon, In every ease, tho plans for neiv 
school buildings, and for the alter niton or 
enlargement of old buildings must be approved 


by the department in order that the schools 
should be recognized for ffrjniUj, 

Grants. — While the tendency is to raise tlic 
standard in respect to nil the conditions re¬ 
quired for the government grant, tho basis of 
allotment has been simplified. The grants for 
element My schools arc at present as follows; 
The annual errant, allowed at the rate of 13.?, id. 
far each unit nf average attendance of children 
under five years of age; at the rate of 21s. 4rt, 
for each unit above that age. An aid flraiif, 
which takes the place of the special grant far 
voluntary schools provided hy the act of 1807. 
Tina aid grunt is at the rale of 4s. per pupil, 
with an additional 3rk in areas whore the prod¬ 
uct of the school tax is less than a specified 
minimum. The fee grant (law of 1S01); 
special Qrtints, for areas having small popula¬ 
tions. Gran for special subjects arc allowed 
upon, certain conditions pertaining to the ago 
of pupils, tho number in attendance, and the 
equipment of the school for effective instruc¬ 
tion. Tho subjects alas,sod under this head 
are: cookery, laundry work, housewifery, com¬ 
bined domes tie subjects, dairy work, ban di¬ 
craft. light woodwork, and gardening, 

Sofioalg organized as higher elementary 
schools in addition to the aid grant and tho 
fee grant have the following! — 

Poll EACH Unit of Ayeuacir Attendance qf Rciigi.- 


First-year course , , . . ...30*, 

Hugo mi-year courmi.45a. 

TJiinJ-ycflr course .. . , DOj, 

EourLli-yonr cDUrqo (wlian BtincLloilCHl) , . . . QOj. 


Evening schools, which had been well or¬ 
ganized under tluj great urban bcIiqqI boards, 
are now included under secondary education, 
fJcccnf Changes in the Board, — To meet 
the enlarged ideals of papular education, the 
central board has ma.de important changes in 
itfl own organization. Among these should 
bo mentioned first the establishment' of a 
medical department 11 to advise and assist the 
board in carrying out their statutory duties in 
this regard; in giving direction as fcD the fre¬ 
quency and method of medical inspection (r/.i 1 .), 
and in considering arid sanctioning finch ar¬ 
rangements as may be proposed under the act 
by the individual authorities." Second, tho 
consultative committee has been increased 
from eighteen to twenty-one members, enro 
having been taken to fill the new places niul 
the vacancies caused by resignations with 
porsoua representing various aspects of educir- 
tion that Imvo hitherto had no direct representa¬ 
tion in the committee. 

In nccordance also with the determined pur¬ 
pose of the Welsh councils ami people, as em¬ 
bodied in the lost bill of lOQfi (Part III), tlm 
board established in the following year a. special 
department for the administration of education 
in Wales, under tho control of a permanent 
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secretary jind a chief department inspector, 
each responsible directly to the president of 
bJia board. Tiiis arrangement applies also to 
Monmouthshirej England, which was included 
in tiie previous Intermedia Id Education Act 
for Wtilea. In consequence of this distinct 
Administration, tiie WbiaJi schools aro now 
treated on an independent baais. 

Local Awthovilm, — The difficulty in the 
way of focusing attention upon the details of 
the educational work arises from tho number 
of local authorities upon which the execution 
of the education act depends, and which, within 
tlio limits or the law, have largo indcpondoncc, 
These authorities number at present 328, in¬ 
cluding G2 county councils, 74 county boroughs, 
137 autonomous municipal boroughs, 54 urban 
districts, and the Isles of Stilly. The transfer 
of authority from tho former school boards 
to the county and borough councils, and the 
formation of education committees, aa required 
by the net of 1002, wero accomplished with very 
little delay or friction, and the committees 
generally entered upon tliftir duties with great 
energy. The chief advantage of the change, 
elementary schools alone considered, appears 
in rural districts. The power of grouping 
schools under one body of managers, accorded 
to the local authorities, has resulted in several 
counties in converting i^olaied schools into 
units of a county system. Further, when 
regarded as parte of the county fly at cm, different 
classes of schools, provided, non-provided, 
oJeniOilfcnry. and higher elementary, are belter 
GOtirclinatcu, nnd can more readily bo adjusted 
to local nefidfi. Experience Jin? shown, how¬ 
ever, that while the county is a desirable area 
for floma purposes, local interest in school 
matters has declined by the sacrifice of direct 
popular election of tho controlling authorities. 

The prevailing opinion on this subject was 
Voiced in a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the National Education Association (Eng¬ 
land) as follows : "That in view of the ackno wl¬ 
edged need to secure greater local interest nnd 
real popular control in educational a (Taira wo 
consider that reforma in the system of local 
administration arc urgently needed, especially 
ill the direction or securing the direct popular 
election of local authorities having only educa¬ 
tional duties to perforin. 11 It may be recalled 
here that the defeated bill o[ 190G provided 
for reform in this respect by a clnuse which 
received the nsflcnb of both houses. 

The distribution of pupils under the differ¬ 
ent classes id local authorities Tor the last year 
reported was as fallows: Counties, 2,430,007; 
London, 748,202; county boroughs, 1,820/240: 
boroughs of 20,000 or more inhabitants anu 
urban districts of i() p 0QQ or more, 1,067,550. 
Thus it appears that of tho total enrollment, 
viz. 0,075,SIGB, there were 3,G3G f 0Gl pupils, or 
5D per cent, in urban schools. 

Prior to the passage oi the act of 1902, QTcas 
having no school board did not Javy a rate for 


education (school tax). Dy that act the rnto 
is universalized. H is estimated that of tho 
entire ratable value of England and Wnlea, 
£180,500,000, fully sixty millions wctc thus 
broilglit, for the iirat time, under compulsory 
contribution toward elementary education. 
Tiie local rata MMgcH Iroirt a minimum of 3 d, 
in tho pound to a shilling and upwards. Tho 
Act of 10G2 restored, also, the principle of pro¬ 
portioning the grant for schools to the amount 
provided locally. 

The independence of local authorities is 
illustrated by the recant notion of the London 
County Council in withdrawing the twenty- 
two schools recognized ns higher elementary 
Tram the grant list or that grades, in order that 
they might be perfectly free to develop these 
schools according to their local demands un- 
trammel cd by official rules. Experiments in vo¬ 
cational education have been begun in several 
of these schools since this course was adopted, 

The number of local authorities seeking the 
sanction of the Hour cl of Education in 1909 for 
providing meals to school children from the 
rutaa was 56, The number of authorities 
reporting medical inspection officers was 307 
out nf the total or 328. These areas included 
for England 45 counties, Gfl county boroughs, 
132 municipal boroughs, 42 urban districts; 
for "Wales, G counties, 4 county boroughs, 4 
municipal boroughs, ami 8 urban districts. 

The Advancing Ideal oi Public Education,— 
Tho work of the local education authorities 
lias been vastly increased by the extended 
scope of the system. The scholastic eaten- 
aious provided for by the act af 1DD2 will Iw 
considered presently; more intimately related 
to the elementary schools is the social welfare 
work which centers in them or seeks their 
cooperation. Among many causes of the 
latter development, nob the least is the 
thorough knowledge of the child population 
acquired originally by the school boards and 
necessarily maintained by the present authori¬ 
ties. Even tiie ays tern of payment-upon-ro- 
anlta find this to commend It, that it called 
attention to the evils of under-feeding, homo 
toil, confusion, and misery, which often made 
it impossible for a child to meet any require¬ 
ment. Varying forms of assistance were 
star Led under these conditions, Tor which legal 

f (revision has recently been made, pi [icing a 
urge degree oT responsibility upon the educa¬ 
tion authorities. 

by the Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
of 1900, the councils wore authorized to incur 
expenses and adopt plans fpr supplying meals 
to children attending public elementary schools. 
(See Food and Fjsedino of flcjjpnn Cjiilduen.) 

The Administrative Provisions Aoh of 1907 
authorizes local councils to maintain "for 
children attending a public elementary school, 
varntion schools, vacation classes^ play centers, 
or other means of recreation during their holi- 
daj'ff or at such other tiinw ns the local educo- 
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tion authority may prescribe, in the school- 
house or in some other suitable place in tho 
vicinity, so far ns the local education authority, 
in the raise of n scboolhouse or place not. be¬ 
longing to them, can obtain for the purpose the 
use of the schoolhousu or place, Tho law also 
makes it the duty of the local authorities ’ to 
provide for fclic medical inspection of children 
immediately before or at the time of, or as 
soon as possible after their admission to ti public 
elementary school, and on such other occa¬ 
sions as the Board of Education direct, 1 and 
' to make such arrangements aa may be 
sanctioned by the Board at Education for 
attending to the health and physical condition 
of the children educated in public elementary 
schools. 1 " 

The Children Act of 10G8, though nob strictly 
educational, increased the duties of tha local 
education authorities, especially ns regards 
school abundance and children remanded fca an 
industrial reformatory or to a day industrial 
school. More and more, also, social welfare 
work tends to center in tho schools. After¬ 
care committees and juvenile employment 
bureaus are in the process of becoming regular 
adjuncts of tho aity systems, regulated by law 
and cnbailing a vast amount of work and 
expense. This extension adds greatly to the 
current expenditures far the schools, but Treas¬ 
ury grants arc nob increased proportionately, 
and the burden fulls heavily upon tho local 
vales. (See Ciildhood, Legislation foxi 

THE CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION OF.) 

The child welfare movement is inseparable 
from the greatest educational problem of tho 
present time, namely, tho problem of continua¬ 
tion education, or the means of prolonging tha 
education of the industrial elates keypad tho 
ordinary school period, and of rendering this 
continued training vitally effective. The im¬ 
portance of this subject has horn recognized 
an tho part of tha Board of Education by its 
reference to the consultative committee, who 
made an exhaustive investigation of the ques¬ 
tion in all its bearings. Tho burden of the 
committees report is the incompleteness of 
elementnry education, and the 14 tragic waste 11 
of early promise. The waste is attributed 
largely to the lack of training which prepares, 
at once, for useful industry and for harmonious 
relation to organized society. The committee 
estimated that there were 2,000,000 boys and 
girls in England and Wales between tho ages 
of fourteen and seven teen, of whom 75 per cent 
were receiving on week days, at least, no school 
education, and who were spending the time in 
idleness or in mere makeshift employments. 
Although convinced that the time has not yet 
Home when compulsory attendance at continu¬ 
ation schools can Ijg enforced throughout the 
country, the committee were unanimous in tho 
opinion that the extension of the period of 
formal training is essential for national, as well 
as for individual, welfare. 


See Industrial. Education; Continuation 
Schools; Evening Schools. 

The immediate outcome of the investigation 
is a more intelligent comprehension of fcho 
problem, with, here end there, practical at¬ 
tempts at its solution. Most significant of 
those attempts arc the measures taken by great 
industrial firms to Induce their young cniploj r ees 
to- continue their education, Several in¬ 
stances are reported of firms that allow time 
far the purpose without loss or wages rvnd with 
the prospect of advance and larger remunera¬ 
tion by reason nf increased competency. (See 
ArnnENTicEsmr and Education.]) On their 
part, the municipal councils are encouraging 
continued attendance at evening schools nnu 
At the higher elementary schools by scholarship 
funds, many of which, in addition to free 
tuition, give financial aid to the recipient, 

The most impressive evidence of the advance 
in public opinion as to the value of education 
is affordcrl by the strong opposition to the 
continuance of the half-time system. A School 
Attendance Bill was submitted to the House of 
Commons in 1908, providing that the minimum 
ags for exemption from school attendance 
should be thirteen years. The relation of this 
measure to the general welfare of juvenile 
workers was dearly shown by its author. Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrley, in his speech moving the 
second reading. Lie pointed out that while 
the Education Act of 1002 empowered local 
authorities ta make by-laws giving partial 
exemption from school attendance, from May 
to October, to children employed in agriculture, 
that provision had nob been taken advantage 
of at all. Nearly all the half-thus employment 
in the country of children aver twelve years of 
age, necovdijig- to Lord Stanley, 11 is m the 
bextile districts," and outside those districts 
“ there is practically no half-time" Even 
where it exists, the figures support the view 
11 that it ia not a necessary condition of in¬ 
dustry, even in the textile trades. 11 The bill 
wna not carried to second rending, but an in¬ 
terdepartmental committee was appointed Lo 
inquire into and report upon the whole subject 
of exemption from school attendance, the 
conditions or child labor, and the practical 
effects of legislation res trie Ling the employment 
or children, In connection with this bill, the 
action of the United Textile Workers’ Associa¬ 
tion is significant, The leaders of this asso¬ 
ciation assembled in conference, by a vote aflSfi 
to 27, approved the raising of the age of half¬ 
time labor from twelve tn thirteen years. This 
is n striking evidence of the change that hns 
taken place in the minds of this class oT workers. 
For thirty years they have steadily opposed the 
steps by which the age for haiT-time labor has 
been raised Troiii eight to twelve years. The com¬ 
mittee above referred to agreed in an unquali¬ 
fied condemnation of the half-time system, and 
recommended its speedy abolishment. The 
question is once more before Parliament, and a 
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bill wag presented in March, 1011, by Mr, 
llunciimn, tending to raise the age of exemption 
horn school attendance, and adding to it com¬ 
pulsory attendance at a cantilUirttioii rthool. 
(See Paht-Time School Attendance.) 

Classification and Scope of Elementary 
Schools,— The ordinary elementary schools 
arc classified ns infant schools (for children 
under eight years of age, normal ages five to 
eight) mid schools for drier scholars {i,c, ages 
eight to fifteen). Prior to 1002 the annual Godos 
presented the general program for each class 
of schools, and also schedules allowing the part 
of the program to be covered by each "stand- 
nrd " or grade, Xn order fca allow greater free¬ 
dom tc> individual schools in this rodpcct, the 
standard schedules have been omitted, from the 
recent cades, but the instruction in every school 
must fallow a definite syllabus which has official 
sanction, The nodes not only comprise the 
general program of studies, but also give siig- 
gcatiYG instructions US to methods and aima; 
From time to time, model programs ui'e also Is¬ 
sued by Did B onrrl t and even elaborate manuals 
pertaining to individual subjects. 

As regards infant schools, the free develop¬ 
ment of body and mind and the formation of 
habiU of obedience nnd attention arc tlus ends 
to be attained. Far the younger ,f inftmta il 
there are games, simple manual cxerciaca. 
stories and familiar talks with the lenclmr, and 
for the older “infants" (five to eiglit-J shnrt 
legsuns, in which they arc trained '* to listen 
carefully, to speak clearly, to recite crisj' pieces, 
to reproduce simple stories and n/t/rjiDpcs, to 
cultivate their powers of observation, to da 
simple things with their lunula, to begin tq chaw, 
to begin to read nnd write, to acquire tin ole- 
mentary knowledge or number, to practices 
suitable songs, and to sing simple musical in¬ 
tervals." Instruction in sewing ami knitting 
may also be given, care being taken to avoid 
fine work and injury to the eyesight. 

The program of the schools for older scholars 
comprises: English language, writing, arithme¬ 
tic, drawing, including modeling, observation 
lessons and nature study, geography, history, 
singing, hygiene nnd physical Lrainih^, and for 
girls domestic subjects. Instruction in morals 
ih required, but may either be incidental ancl 
occasional, ns opportunity arises in the ordinary 
routine of lessons, or may he given systemati¬ 
cally and by a course of graded lessons. It is 
not expected that every one of these subjects 
should be taken by every class, but a school 
must make provision for them all. The three 
elementary studies form tha nucleus of Die work 
of each class, and arc the only subjects required 
fur the examination for aorti Acutes which exempt 
children from, compulsory school attendance. 

The government inspectors arc required to 
examine for a certificate of proficiency any 
child over twelve yonrs, or any child over eleven 
years of age who is to he employed in agriculture, 
under any bydaw of the school attendance acta, 


whether In? he a scholar in Urn school or not if 
tho child's parent or guardian or the authority 
apply to have him examined tor Such a certificate. 
As a rule children arc not presented inn lower 
standard than the fourth, and hence Die 
examination schedule for the fourth nnd higher 
standards, as ^iven bcloiv, may be taken ng an 
index to the class programs in the sfciuulard sub¬ 
jects, around which tho remaining subjects are 
arranged n3suits the conditions of the respective 
schools. 
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Tim pKamination in ai'iDnnctitj in conducted in 
accordance with a prescribed syllabus. Chil¬ 
dren who arc presented hi the seventh standard 
uro examined in the wholo of the syllabus, 
which extends through percentage and interest. 
Children presented in standards below Dig 
seventh bake proportional parts of Lho syllabus. 
In the ease of children as low im Llm third slnml- 
nrd, the examination in eludes only Die four ele¬ 
mentary processes ruul esnmplea in the use of 
weights and mtumiroa, 

Special Subjects. — In addition to Die obli¬ 
gatory subjects, extra gran la arc allowed for 
special subjects, which must ha taught according 
to an approved syllabus, in premises properly 
equipped for Dig purpose, by touchers of ap- 

* An nlLernuLlvo schema H 1 a ulvoti fnr nrUlimcLle, which 
cnrrlealha work la cfali atftnilnnl nlilMc further Umn a°heriQ A, 
Short GAcrcls^a in menial nrilliinellQ Arc In oycry gLandiutlr 
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proved competence, a^d t 0 pupil# over cloven 
years of age, These subjects include cookery, 
jrumdry work, housewifery, domestic subjects, 
dairy work, handicraft, and .gardening, (See 
Hocjseiiouj AnT.s.) 

Higher Elementary Schools,—The higher 
elementary' schools complete the course of in¬ 
struction available for the majority of English 
children- To be recognized as higher elemen- 
tarijj fi school must be necessary; must be or¬ 
ganized to give a three-year course ofins traction 
approved by the Board of Education, and as 
regards beaching a tuff, buildings, and equipment, 
must meet the official requirements. The 
course of instruction is intended to extend that 
of the ordinary publio elementary school, and to 
provide for training of a vocational character, 
the latter to be determined by Iqcal needs. 
The general course must include the English 
language and literature, elementary mathe¬ 
matics, history and geography, drawing and 
manual work for boys and domestic subjects 
for girls. 

The number of scholars in a higher elementary 
school should not exceed 350; and admission is 
limited to scholars who arc over twelve years of 
age and wild hava been far at least two years 
unrLor instruction in a public elementary school. 
Except by special agreement, saholnrs may not 
remain ill a higher elementary school after com¬ 
pleting the third year of the course, or far any 
portion of a school year nt the close of which 
they will be more than sixteen years of age, 
The number habitually taught in a class must 
nob exceed forty, and thor& must bo a tenchcrfor 
every class. 

Schools fulfilling the required conditions are 
entitled to the following grants: — 

Foe each Linft of flyaraga attondqnco of 

Bclmlara In Lho AbsquhLh 

First Vaar Course. 30s. 

Second Yenr Courso .4Gj. 

Third Yaap Coursa.Oflj, 

Fourth Year Conran (whan a mo Ll a nod) 60a, 

The entire enrollment in the different classes 
of public elementary schools, Iot the latest year 
reported (1903-1900) was 0,000,110. Of this 
number 6.8 per cent were younger infants (ue. 
below five years of age), 21,6 per cent were from 
five to seven years of age; 53.5 per cent wero 
seven to twelve years, The number enrolled 
above twelve years of age was 1,097,842, or 
1S.1 per cent of the total. The enrollment in 
higher grade elementary schools complying 
with the official regulations was only 0720; 
or less than 1 per cent of the number above 
twelve years of ago, Hence it appears that the 
development of this 1 class of schools proceeds 
very slowly. It should be noted that the Lon¬ 
don County Council has withdrawn iLa higher 
elementary schools from the special grant list, 
and \h conducting them under the regulations 
for ordinary elementary schools, This change, 
which reduces the number of pupils reported in 
the higher grado, was taken in order that the 
council might develop Behoof of this order 


ftceording to local needs, unrestricted by official 
conditions. 

Relations between Public Elementary Schools 
and Schools of Higher Order.—-The official 
regulations declare it to bo “an important 
though subsidiary object of the elementary 
schools to . discover individual children who 
show promise of exceptional capncityj and to 
develop their special gifts (so far as this can be 
done without sacrificing tho interests of the 
majority of the children), so that they may be 
qualified to pagg at the proper age into secondary 
schools, and be able to derive the maximum of 
benefit from tho education there offered them.' 1 
The transfer cd pupils from elementary to sec¬ 
ondary schools should take place not later fchrui 
the twelfth year of age; but an earlier age ia en¬ 
couraged by a grant paid oil transferred pupils 
between the ago.s of ten. and twelve years, equiv¬ 
alent to tho grant allowed far pupils in fclie 
public elementary Rchoola, The main grant in 
secondary schools, however, is paid in respect of 
pupils between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years. 

The early ago of transfer is advised Tor both 
social uiul educational reasons. The latter may 
bo readily understood by reference to tho pre¬ 
paratory schools, a special class of private schools 
intended to prepare pupils for the endowed 
public and grammar schools. They number at 
the present time about AGO, with an average 
enrollment of thirty-seven pupils each, of ages 
nine and quo half t.n thirteen and one half. 
The headmasters of these select preparatory 
schools arc generally grad lift tea of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and fomier pupils of the endowed 
public schools, and hence they infuse into their 
schools the spirit and traditions of the alder 
institutions, The pupils from the ordinary ele¬ 
mentary schools have been under totally differ¬ 
ent influences, and ib is difficult to assimilate 
tltem ta the tore of Uig secondary school; nt 
tho same time they have followed a course of 
study differing essentially from that of Lhc 
regular preparatory schools. 

For oliildrcn of ordinary ability who leave the 
elementary school at twelve or thirteen years of 
age, evening schools offer opportunity for con¬ 
tinued training, and as these schools ore classed 
Under the head of higher education, there are 
two diverging roads leading upward from tho 
elementary schoolj one Id secondary and^tho 
other to continuation schools. These relations 
presuppose a degree or continuity in the ele¬ 
mentary and advanced courses oT study. 

Secondary Schools. — The Education Act of 
1002 provides that “the locul education au¬ 
thority shall consider the educational needs of 
their area, nnd take such steps as seem to them 
desirable, after consultation with the Board of 
Education, tc supply or uid the supply of edu¬ 
cation other than elementary and to promote 
the general ca&rdimiticm of all farms of etliica- 
tion 1 ,, (Fart II, see. 2, (1)). Tliia provision 
brought the whole field of education lying bc- 
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tween the elementary schools and the umver- endowed schools 572 were regarded as second¬ 
aries—bliafc is, secondary schools /in d technical nry. They numbered about 40/000 stud on fcs, 
schools—within the province of the local and had a net aggregate annual income of £183,- 
cclucaticn authorities, either for aid and super- OOG (5915,333), with exhibitions of the annual 
vision or ns factors in the general scheme or co- value_□/ £13jS07 (569,485), Private flchools, 
ordinnLion. As regards technical schools and sometimes. termed private adventure schools, 
classes, the relation had already been cstab- were also included in this investigation, 
fished; in respect to secondary schools it was a From tho report of the British Schools Inquiry 
new departure. lienee, reference must here Commission it was evident that the country 
he made to previous measures leading directly was alarmingly deficient in Secondary schools 
to this result. for the middle and laboring classes. There were 

The British .Schools Inquiry Commission at least a hundred towns with n. population ol 
appointed 3n 3 807 classified the secondary 5000 or more thul had no endowed grammar 
schools of England as first grade, or schools school. London, whoso population utLho time 
which continue the education of scholars up to was nearly 3,000,000, had only twonLv-six cn- 
tJiE age of eighteen yciir.s’ or more; .second grade, flowed schools, with less than 3000 pupil#, 
schools which carry the education up to the More than half the population of the city 
sixteenth year of age; third grade, schools for (1/72G.9S9) were destitute of any endowment for 
pupils whose education ends at about fourteen secondary education. Not only was the supplj' 
years of age, This classification has over aincc of public secondary schools far below the de- 
prevnilcd, not ns a formal scheme, but as an mand, but those that existed were often badly 
underlying principle corresponding in the main managed, their resources wasted, nml their in¬ 
to social conditions. fiucncc meager. In particular the commis- 

The first-grade secondary schools lie outside sinners noted the dearth of dny. schools. The 
the pale of local direction, although by reason report of this commission led in 1009 to the 
of their relation to the supervisory functions of passage of the Endowed Schools Act (fl.u.), 
tho Board of Eduoati on, they arc brought within which has had important results in respect to 

the recent movement. This exclusive class tho particular schools affected, It embodied, 

comprises the famous public schools which were however, only a single one of tho lccommenda 
dio subject of special investigation by Lord tions of tlio Commission, namely, tliafc calling 
Clarendon's Commission of 1301, They in- for a central authority to draft new schemes 

elude seven endowed boarding schools, namely; for tho administration of the endowments. 

Winchester, founded in 1382; Eton, 1446; This duty waa intrusted at first to three special 

Shrewsbury, 1552; Westminster, 13G0; ILigby, commissioners; in 1074 it was transferred Lo 
15G7; Harrow, 1571; and Charterhouse, 1011; the Charity Commission (constituted under law 
and two endowed day schools of a focal typo,— of IS53), and finally, in 1890, to the newly 
tit, Paul's, 1509, and Merchant Taylors', 15G1, constituted Board of Education, 
both in London. In respect to their patronage For several centuries the expression "national 
and their influence in forming the character of education" applied in England tn the discipline 
the leading men of the kingdom, these school# and culture of the great public schools, rounded 
arc justly regarded as national institutions, out and completed by Oxford nml Cambridge, 
(Sod Pudlio Scicooi^.) The report of Lord The endowed grammar schools followed the same 
Clarendon's Commission, issued in 1SG4, led classical course, and sent their quota.o[ students 
to the passage of the Public Schools Act of 180S to the universities, But a new era was ushered 
dealing with the seven boarding schools named in by the llcfovm Bill of 1832. The commercial 
above. This net provided for the appointment and industrial classes roac to power, and for the 
by the schools of new governing bodies which changed demands of public life a new order ef 
were to make now statutes and regulations for training and schools less exclusive and less 
their respective institutions, subject only to expensive than the old endowed schools, were 
approval by the Privy Council. Apart from the required. King's College School, opened in 
required removal of certain narrowing rcstrie- 1820, and University College School, 1833, 
tionfi, and the assent of the Privy Council to both in London, were modern in their purposes, 
their ache dim, the new governing bodies were left and this was a bill more pronounced in tho caso of 
with a free hand. At that time these schools the City of London School, created by Act of 
had an aggregate annual income of £05,000 Parliament in 1843, upon the basis of a bequesL 
(5325,000), and werc attended by nearly 3000 made four centuries earlier (M42), 
students, the 6lilc youth of the country, The movement thus begun spread rapidly 

Iii 1864 the British Schools Inquiry Com- to all the populous centers of England, Stock 
mission (under Lord TaunLan) was appointed companies wore formed in some instances for 
to inquire into the condition of the remaining the maintenance of schools and in other cases 
endo wad schools, 020 in number, which had been a corporate system was adopted whereby any 
established at different trmca through the long one could purchase the right, for a certain sum, 
period of seven centuries. Included in tho to send a bay to the school in plication, at a 
Biime inquiry were 122 proprietary schools, or reduced rate. Among these proprietary schools, 
schools maintained by stock companies. Of the ns they are called, scvcml can be named of 
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scarcely less distinction tlmn the famous nine, 
tfuch lire; Cheltenham College (1841); Marl¬ 
borough College, for the sons of clergy men 
(1843); Clifton College (1862) ; n,nd Bath 
College (lfi76). ( They imitated the older 
schools in the principles of their education, and 
took their headmasters from them. Rugby 
was especially preferred by the founders of the 
new sellaote on account of its reputation, which 
wns then at its height, thanks to the labors of 
Dr. Arnold ( 13 .u.). Their plan of study dilTcred 
from that of the older schools. Together with 
the ancient languages, provision was made /or 
mathematics and natural sciEnccs, liialory and 
modern languages in such a way that, together 
with the ,f classical aide," a ''modern side” 
was organized. The former prepared its stu¬ 
dents for the university, while the latter fitted 
them for official and commercial careers. As a 
rule proprietary sch 001 . 1 ? tend to become, in time, 
either independent endowed schools or simply 
private schools. A certain amount of uniformity 
m secondary education, both for boys and girls, 
was secured by the numerous examining bodies 
which sprang up m the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. (See Examinations.) 

A return made to the House of Commons in 
1S92 allowed great progress in the provision 
for secondary education, as a result of tho labors 
of the previous cmnmisfnonB. The income of 
educational endowments available for second¬ 
ary education, exclusive of property or as in¬ 
calculable value in the form of sites and build¬ 
ings for schools, was reported aa £697,132 
(§3,-155,060), Of 1202 distinct endowments, 
66 S werfl then being managed under schemes 
approved by the Charity Commission. Com¬ 
parison with the earlier conditions showed that 
many new schools had been endowed or estab¬ 
lished by 0 thcr forms of private initiative during 
the period. This was marked in respect to 
schools for girls, to which subject the report of 
tlie Taunton Commission lmd devoted a chapter. 
Wi thin ten years endowments had been furnished 
for forty-five schools for girls, with provision for 
fifty to one hundred pupils each. The Girls' 
Public Bay School Company (17 a), organized 
in 1873, extended its work so rapidly that in 
1897 it hacl thirty-four schools, with 7150 pupils. 

The Board of Education and Secondary 
Education, —The authority conferred upon the 
Board of Education to pass final judgment 
upon the revised schemes for endowed schools 
hns already been referred to. It remains only 
to consider additional functions of the Board 
in respect to M higher education ” growing out 
of the Education Act of 1902. These functions 
are exercised in practically the same way for all 
see and ary and technical uchoolg below the uni¬ 
versities and the great public schools. Regu- 
lations aiti issued setting forth the conditions 
on which the Pnrlinmejitnry grants may be 
obtained, and for schools ^meeting those condi¬ 
tions a service of inspection and examination 
is maintained by fche Board, by means either of 


its own inspectors or of the agencies which it 
may recognize for the purpose (universities and 
other organizations). 

In regard to technical schools and classes, 
this is a continuance of the work formerly 
carried on by the Science and Art Department; 
but in the ease of secondary schooly the relation 
is new, ami is effecting radical changes in Lhi; 
ffprrifc amt purposes of'secondary education in 
England. Secondary schools are free to accept 
or reject government aid and inapeclion, but 
if they accept, they imisL comply with the 
official requirements. 

Condition# FcrfaimJt# to Grant-aided A’ecowlnry 
,Schools.— The term " secondary ” is applied by 
tho Board to f r nny day nr boarding school which 
offers to each 0 / its .-scholars, up to nml beyond 
the age of sixteen a general education, physical, 
mental, and moral, given through a coinpleLe 
graded course of instruction of wider scope and 
more advanced degree fchnn that- given in ele- 
mentnry schools." The course of a secondary 
school is not considered to be complete unless 
it is planned ta carry the scholars to such a paint 
" ns they may reasonably be expected to reach 
at the age of sixteen.” It may begin at the 
age of night or nine, or even earlier; scholars 
may pass into it from elementary schools at 
various ages beyond this, up to twelve or thir¬ 
teen, and in schools of a high grade which give 
an education leading directly on to the universi¬ 
ties, it may be continued up to the age, even, of 
eighteen or nineteen, As a rule, the years from 
twelve or thirteen up'to sixteen or seventeen arc 
those to which the official rcgulationsarc! directed. 

It is expressly required that a gmnt-aidcd 
school shall be efficient and shall not compcLe 
unduly with a neighboring school; that nu relig¬ 
ious teat or requirement as to religious observ¬ 
ances or attend mice upon religious exercises 
shall be imposed upon day scholars; the curricu¬ 
lum and time-table oT the Bohuol must be ap¬ 
proved by the Board of Education; a full 
account of the income and expenditure of the 
school must be annually submitted to the 
Board; the fees charged, the school premises, 
equipments, and appliances must be satisfac¬ 
tory to the Board; and the school must be open 
at all times to inspection by the Board. It is 
further provided that the school shall meet 
regularly during not lesa than thirLy-six weeks 
in the course of Hid school year, and for not 
less than four hours each school day; that 
the touching staff shall bo sufficient in number 
and qualifications; the salaries offered shall 
not be subject to variation according to tho 
amount of grant received, and tlie registers 
must show not Jess than twenty qualified 
students above twelve yenrs of age in the 
approved course of secondary education. 

The obligatory subject, 1 ? of the course nrc the 
English language and literature, at least one lan¬ 
guage other than English, geography, history, 
mathematics, science, and drawing. A curricu¬ 
lum including tivo languages other tlmn Eng- 
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lish, blit making 1 no provision Cot instruction in 
Latin, will only be approved where the Hoard 
arc satisfied that the omission of Lft-Lin is for 
the educational advantage or the school. The 
ins true Lion in science must include practical 
worLi hy the pupils. 

Frumiuu must he in tide in all Lho MliuoJff for 
organized gainer, physical exercises, manual 
hutniidirm, /uni singing, Schools Tor girls must 
offer practical instruction in domestic subjects, 
such ns needlework, cookery, laundry work, 
housekeeping, and household hygiene; for girls 
over fifteen years nf age an approved course in 
a combination of these subjects may he subslL 
tuLed, partially or wholly, for science and for 
mathematics other than nrillimutiB 

In all Tec-charging schools free places munt 
be allured at the beginning uf Lhc school year 
to pupils entering from public elementary schools 
under the ennditiona laid down in the regula¬ 
tions. The number to bo offered will ordinarily 
bo 25 per cent or the lotid number oF pupils ad¬ 
mitted to the school during the previous yciir, 
or, in the disc nf a new school, nb its opening; 
bub this- percentage may ho reduced or varied 
by the Hoard on sufficient grounds hi tile case 
uf any particular school, (See .SninnAimine-.) 
The governing body oT a grant-aided school, 
where it is not the local education imthurifcy of a 
coimmtlnenf the same, must contain a majority 
of persons representing a popular constituency. 

Within the limits of these general conditions, 
different types nf secondary schools arc recog¬ 
nized as suited to the diflerejit i'equironicjibi of 
the scholars, Imviup regard " to Lhoir place in 
the sue ini organization, to the means of the par¬ 
ents 11 ncl the age at which the tegular eelucaLion 
of the scholars stops, ns well us to their probable 
future occupations and opportunities.” 

To the secondary schools that meet the speci¬ 
fied conditions, annual grants arc paid, as fol¬ 
lows: TV each pupil between ten and twelve 
years of ago, and who, for tiro years immediately 
before entering tbo secondary school, had at- 
attended a public elementary school, £2 ($10), 

For meli pupil twelve to eighteen yoara of age, 
£5 (S25). 

An additional grant at the rate of £1 (S5) for 
each pupil twelve tn eighteen years of age in u 
Mil on I which provides: (I) for the preliminary 
education of elementary school teachers aa 
bursars or ill n pupil-teacher center Jorniiiifi an 
integral part oT the school; and (2) has ulTcrcd 
not less than 25 per cent of free places. 

Extra grim la are also made til schools receiv¬ 
ing French or Gorman assistants under plana 
niTiingcd with the respective foreign govern¬ 
ments. M Tlmac grants worn given in the year 
IflUfl-lflUO to two sclioflki in respect of one 'na¬ 
si,stunt* each, in the year 11)011-11110 La twenty- 
two schools in respect of liven ly-Lhrco ‘assist¬ 
ants, 1 and in the year 1010-1011 they will be 
payable, if the proscribed conditions 1 arc duly ful¬ 
filled, to twenty-two schools in respect of twonLy- 
live 'assistants, 1 three of the schools receiv¬ 


ing both a French and u German ‘nssistnnL. 1 ,J 

Special grants nvn ftlsn offered to h chords that 
adopt methods of exceptional value in the con¬ 
duct or particular branches oT study or in Lhc 
general management of the auhuul. The experi¬ 
ments that inert the approval or the Ihninl arc 
act forth in detail in n Aerias of ediiciitirnnd 
pampldcLs, of which two luivij already beau 
issued: one relating to The Tenchiug nj LnlU 
rtf £/ic Perse AV/iool, Cambridge t anil the other 
to A School Week in lhc GVmufrj/, an interesL- 
mg experiment mi the part of tlii? girls’ depart¬ 
ment of a secondary school in llnidford. Ac¬ 
cording to the official report, ,J there is much 
more disposition in the case of the girls 1 schnub 
Ulan in schools for hoys lo favor experiments 
and give free play to fresh ideas. . . . The 
Board has increased the stnlT of women in- 
Bpcctors to assist in the successful and sympa¬ 
thetic handling of this side of their work. 

As regards curriculum, the curlier elTurls nf 
the Hoard were directed mainly tu scientific 
subjects, in which the schools were generally 
weak. At present, literary subjects are being 
emphasized, and thus tlio whole sehomo of .sec¬ 
ondary studies is undergoing revision. There 
is also a noticeable disposition on tlio part of Lhc 
Board to substitute intcUipoiit inspection fur 
the excessive strain uf stnteil dm am in Litmus. 

Local Authorities and Secondary Education. 
— The Board of Education hns become a unify¬ 
ing force in fclia entire field over which its au¬ 
thority extends, by virtue of the grants which it 
disburse, tho standard,s- which it main tains, and 
the model schemes and detailed instructions 
which it publishes; but the mints important pur¬ 
pose of equalizing the educational. provision of 
the country rests with tho local education au¬ 
thorities. Tn this respect their powers urn ex¬ 
tensive. They limy apply the proceeds of the 
liquor duties allowed them under the act of lflfiO 
to this work, aiul may levy spccinl taxes for 
higher schools. As a rule tho local authorities 
have entered with energy upon these duLics. 
In the chief boroughs and in all the larger coun¬ 
ties, notably in London, Sheffield, Birming¬ 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester, and in the 
counties of Lancashire and Torkshire, the whole 
field' line been carefully surveyed under expert 
direction, and systematic plane formed for the 
improvement or existing schools and the estab¬ 
lishment of new schools. In 1005 there were 122 
secondary schools provided by the local authori¬ 
ties, not including Wales. In 1010, nub of alolnl 
of 8-11 secondary schools on tho grant list, 325 
wCro maintained by the local authorities. 
These included schools originally provided hy 
the local authorities, and former endowed or 
proprietary schools which have been Lran.sTormI 
to them. The 51ft remaining schools lmve popu¬ 
lar representatives upon their governing boards, 
and arc in many eases aided by local grants. 
Thus by a gradual process the old type oT sec¬ 
ondary schools is being absorbed, aa it were, 
into tho public system. 
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In addition to the secondary schools on tho 
grant list there 'were nighty-seven schools recog¬ 
nized na Dfficicnbj making, with 10D schools in 
Wales, a total of 1037 secondary schools un¬ 
der government inspection. They registered 
172,244 pupils (hoys, 02,743; girls, 79,501). 
Of this total more than one fourth were an the 
free basis. 

Coeducation. — Many rural district^ am un¬ 
able to support separate schools for hoys and 
girls, and consequently adopt coeducation; the 
policy is spreading also to towns of considerable 
Size, Of the 928 schools in England, recognized 
as cflicicnt in 1900-1910, there were 150 in 
which hoys and girls were taught together 
throughout the schoolj and 23 in which they 
were taught together in some classes. 

In Wales, where the majority of the secondary 
schools arc provided by the local authorities, 
out of a total of 109 schools on the grant list, 59 
were coeducation<tl, 25 were /or hoys only, and 
25 for girls only. 

Specialized Continuation Schools. — Evening 
schools me a link between tho system of ele¬ 
mentary education and specialized schools of 
science and art. Since the transfer of this entire 
work to the Hoard af Education, progress has 
been made in the organization of the varied 
farms of evening schools and classes, particularly 
in the more densely populated boroughs of the 
north af England, where the effort is supported 
by the pressing needs of the industrial situation. 
For detailed discussion of organization, bcc 
lNnusTniAnEDi)OATrpN,alao EYiSNltfci Schools, 

Technical Education.— This entiro phase of 
English Education will be discussed in the article 
on Industrial Education, 

The Universities and the National System. — 
Higher education, in the Hensa of liberal, scien¬ 
tific, and professional education, is provided in 
England by univeTaitiea, university colleges, 
ami professional schools. The modern spirit, 
tho product af liberal ideas or scientific knowl¬ 
edge and industrial ilomniids, is reflected in this 
lusher realm uf intellectual activity, no bless than 
in the more extended field of popular education. 

In the older universities the process of adjust¬ 
ment to new ideals and demands can bo traced 
from the beginning oT the nineteenth century. 
Science gained special recognition in the middle 
or the century by the establishment of the 
Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge^ 1851, and 
the Natural Science Honor School at Oxford, 
1853. Notable among the events which mark 
the changing current of intellectual intcresfca 
was tile founding of a professorship of mechanism 
and applied mechanics at Cambridge in 1875; the 
first holder of Lho chnir, Professor James Stuart, 
established workshops, which afterwards be¬ 
came the property of the university. In these 
shops practical instruction was given in pattern 
making, forging, turning, and fitting. About 
the sumo time an examination in mechanism and 
applied scienco was instituted ns one of tlmspe¬ 
cial avenues to the ordinary B,A. degree. 


The policy of assigning military corn nilgai ona 
to university students gave great impulse to 
studies pertaining to military engineering, 
military topography law, etc., and measures 
were at once taken by both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge to rulajjt tho new military courses to the 
ordinary studies. 

Of deeper significance arc the movements 
which grew out of the new impulses in political 
and social lire. The Umvcrsitj' of London, 
founded in 1830 ns an examining body, was n 
protest against ecclesiastical monopoly of scIid- 
Jasticsanctions. Two decades Inter (IS54-JS57) 
religious conditions for the BA. degree were 
eliminated at Oxford and Cambridge, and, in 
1871, when the movement for popular education 
was at its height, tiio two universities were freed 
from all doctrinal tests. 

The system of examinations for middle-class 
schools and individual pupils wag the instinctive 
effort af the universities to extend their sphere 
of influence throughout the expanding circle of 
Rational intelligence. The effort culminated 
in Lho university extension movement (ry.u.), 
which gave direction to tho awakening aspira¬ 
tions of the workingmen of England, and pre¬ 
pared the way for the modern universities. 

In the rising regard for education ns a 
national panacea, the interests of women were 
not ignored, Bedford College for Women, 
founded in 1840, drew inspiration from London 
University, and later on, ns a consequence of the 
system of examinations for schools ami pupils, 
Oxford and Cambridge became the seats of col¬ 
leges for women. In 1S7S London University 
ncTniittad women to its degrees, and in 1895 
Durham University took similar action, The 
Cambridge University Tripos was formally 
opened to women in 1891, ana the Oxford exami¬ 
nations in 10B4, but degrees arc not conferred 
upon women students by the two older institu¬ 
tions, (See Women, Hi oheii Education of,) 

The expansion of the university curriculum 
is not leas marked than the widening sphere of 
university influence. In 1891 Oxford Univer¬ 
sity instituted the degrees of Bachelor of Letters 
and Bachelor of Science, which were intended to 
promote mid recognize modern studies and in¬ 
tensive research. A doctorate in letters and in 
science followed. Cambridge University also 
arranged to admit persona as.ftdvanced students 
and candidates, upon special condilions, for 
the degree or B.A., and in pursuance of on net or 
Parliament, 1903, for the regulations of mines, 
instituted a now diploma in mining engineering. 
At Oxford arrangements for special studies, 
leading up, not to a degree, but to a diploma, 
have increased; among the diplomas recently 
recognized are those in anthropology mid in for¬ 
es try. 

The Universily of London, veconstitutcd hy 
statutes of 1900, as a teaching university, is a 
federation of twenty-six colleges and schools 
giving instruction in eight faculties (arts, Jnw, 
medicine, theology, science, engineering, cco- 
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nomicg, and music), Tho university maintains Hoard could not be properly dealt with, as part 
intimate relations with the municipal system of of fcha ordinary administration of the Board as 
public education through the council scholarship applied to institutions which have Ices auto- 
acliema, which provides the moms whereby nomy^rcsponsibilifcyjand presti^tlianthouui- 
proiniaing pupilfl may rise from the elementary verfliucs, The univoraitiea need the greatest 
school to the full privileges of the higher cduca- possible degree of freedom in organizing ami 
tion, By virtue of an animat subsidy from the carrying outtlioir important national anrliiitcr- 
council, the latter has the right to nominate a national f line thing . 11 In accordance with these 
certain number of students to fcho constituent convictions, the new division was orgaimcd 
colleges of tlm university. (April, 101(1), with Dr. II. V, Heath, Director of 

The most impressive fact in the recent his- Special Inquiries and tleports, as the responsible 
tory of higher education ia the rise of university thief. 

colleges in the great manufacturing centers, By its schemes □/ scholarship tho Board of 
They are the outcome, in part, of private bene- Education maintains also an open road Horn 
factions, and, in part, of municipal enterprise, the tcalmica^ aiul art schools to the Imperial 
and their development 1ms been stimulated by College of Science. This institution ia a group 
Parliamentary grants, annually allowed since nf associated colleges, comprising among others 
1889. By tile federation of tho new colleges tho National School of Mines and Normal 
with older local ingtitutions, scientific mid tech- School of Science (South Kensington) and the 
ideal, museums, libraries, etc., no less than six City and Guilds Institute, The imperial col- 

universities have been created, each having its lege was incorporated by Iloyal Charter in 

distinct Bpherc of influence. These are Birming- 1007, and was admitted a f\ a school or London 

ham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Hand lies bar, University in 10 Otf, but Us nation a f eh arac tens 
London, Sheffield; in addition theses are the preserved by tho administration of the govern- 
univevsity colleges of Newcastle (Armstrong incut scholarships, which draw to this center 
College), Nottingham. Heading, Southampton select students Irom every part of the kingdom. 
(Hastley College). These regional milvorsities The Board lins recently established special 
are all essentially modern in spirit and pur- ficholarhips for teachers of science and tccli- 

poso ; they offer their facilities on liberal nology, who arc qualified to enter on the third or 

terms alike to men nnd women, and meet the fourth year of the course provided at the Im- 
\va.i\t$ of the artiann classes by their amplo pro- pcrial College, Thus thin central institution 
vision forevening instruction. They are, as a will furnish standards. nnd methods for tlui 
rule, admirably equipped far technical special- teaching of these special subjects throughout 
ties, and they have, from the first, made mi- the kingdom. 

equaled provision for the twining- of te/mJmre Statistical Summaries.— 3'Jm following tables 
ill both the theory and art of their profession, slmw tlm scope of tho expanded system or 
While science and technology were the suhjGats public education as presented in the latest 
of the earliest interest with those institutions, official report: — 
they include in their ourrkml/i a fair proportion 

of classical studies, and thus serve to unite sdio- Taulb 1. —Schools and Pqpii.b tfNDEn tile T1 a aud or Edu- 
Jastic traditions with modem interests, wwos-taMb 

The realization on the part or these modern 
universities of their u joint responsibility to 
the national lifo ( ,J ia indicated by tho steps they 
have* taken for the common recognition of 
their various matriculation examinations. Tho 
northern universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 

Leeds, and Sheffield (f/q.u.) have, under their 
charters, established a joint board which Con¬ 
ducts a single examination of all candidates far 
admission to any one of tile /our, and seeks to 
Till tiler the movement u for a regular inter¬ 
change of views, nnd for Lho bettor organization 
of facilities for advanced study throughout the 
Empire," (See Table 0, p, 490.) 

The importance of the universities, in the 


struotion (including the training of teachers lor 
elementary and secondary schools) given by 
the universities and aided by grants from the 

47B 


increasing scope of .public education nnd of na¬ 
tional responsibility in the matter, is recognized 
by the re cent establish men b nf the Uni versj lies 
Branch of the Board of Education. In respect 
to this special division it ia officinJly stated: 
M that the technological and professional in- 


1007-s moa-o 

Cla&3 of SenaP^H---- 

a “*H “ aci "*°'“ 


ElftfcnonUYy cducnllan: 

PublJQ clcineninry 

echaulfl ..... 20,fl2j 5,081,130 20,<TfJtJ 0,025,103 
Certified efficient 

HcliOQla. 75 4,098 77 5,153 

3|icciQ[ flcfiQQfa —■ 

For Uid mtjntilly or 

pliyalcftlly ilefcclWo 100 13,217 21ft 14,082 

For lho rianf , . . -17 3.421 -IS 3.4IJS 

For Uid blind . , 30 1.012 3D l.QnD 

par onil°|1 tlra . i 5 210 ft 20.1 

Toot Kiriv aEliOflffi • (10 15,170 flfl J5.470 

IllHlmr olcmuhUry 

nriuinU .... 30 0,718 Id 0,720 

NfcFicr niiuiuitlan: 

Evening fiflirjila. qln>,| 

Hir JnrliiRr eilucnlhin Q,&74 7fU,fltH) 7.1 fin 732,350 

Gemnrkiry *elw ala , . 8 JO SI,7(|J 012 Hff.TfU 

Trninim- tollies ... 70 10,402 S3 11,372 

Tqcliqlcul IpaltkicUtui; 

TTecfirtJi-df fn util lit fona 37 2,S(13 j2 .1,4 00 

Di»y Icchnlcrvl clusae^ , 07 0,0211 103 10,277 

Belinda of RtL ... m 41,72,1 22ft 42,112 

Art classes . , , . 40 2,40 .1 W *(UW 

Total.20.273 0,031,75? 30,757 7.£H0.0[)L 
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Public Elementary Schools.—The public 
elementary schools included in the foregoing 
table had nil enrollment of 6,025^163 (3,041,699 
bays; 2,9S 3,464 girls) pupils, equivalent to 
17 per cent of the population; they maintained 
an Average attendance of 5,344,704, or SS.7 per 
cent of the enrollment* The schools referred to 
arc classified as follows: council schools, corre¬ 
sponding to the former board schopls, average 
attendance, 3,038,204; voluntary schools, which 
now share in the local taxes, average attendance 
2,300,500. 

Tenc/mif/ Body. — The teaching Torcc of the 
elementary schools was as follows: — 


Taolb 2.— NuMtieii dp Adult T^cnEra, EHuland and 
Walls, 10O8-JDC0, 


Clahs op TEAfinEna 

Men 

WoMliM 

Total 

CattifiCAtuti: 

TxaUtA. 

f/n trained. 

Unccrllfieiiliid. 

DlhcAS 

ia.Qio 

a.uva 

B.QoS 

H77 

28.035 
<14,712 i 
39.714 

am 
iao .015 1 

60.075 
44.0U3 
44,382 
20.1)31 
150,ISO 

TqLqI . 

38.671 1 


Apart from the requirement that the head 
teacher of a school ah all be certificated, fclie ap¬ 
pointment of teachers, their salaries and tenure 
□t office depend entirely upon the local authori¬ 
ties; in these rcspeefcfr there is as wide n range □ ! 
difference as in the United States. The average 
annual salaries, in English schools, according to 
Che cstimutes Tor 1008^1000, were ns follows:— 


Clabb 

Saladieh 

Mod 

Woman 

HbhiI Loaehara, cQrtifi naiad: 
HImUot claiDHiilnry salmnls , 
Ordinary cl&mcnUuy bcIiqqIb 
C crUflnnlcd naalstonlfl: 

Jduller clciTiDnUry . , , 

Ortifnary cfornonlDry . . . 

£34 9 
173 

1DI 

121 

S1C01 

SD7 

792 

doi 

121B 

120 

111 

Dd 

$10-15 

587 

530 

437 


Eor uncertifloated teachers the average sala¬ 
ries range for men from £43 to £89 ($215 to 
S445); for women, from £30 to £GG ($180 to 
£330). 


Table 3 .—TruiMittn Cdi.leoeh FOn TBAauunB, England 
and Wai,eh. 100S-10QD, 


CaNTJWLLiVo AirnioniTV 

Ual- 

3TUDF.NT0 


Man 

Wanton 


Lounl GilucftLlan nulharillca . . . 

15 

44 fl 

90(12 

2,303 

UnlveraiLiDa or University colleges 

2Q 

H!i n 

1502 

S.Dfll 

Voluntary (clilolly dwiDmlnQllflnnl); 


\m 

4103 

5,730 

Tainj.. , 

83 

3581 

7757 

11,330 


grants. The grant in respect of resident stu¬ 
dents ig at the rate of £53 a year for men and 
£39 for women. 

Cast of Education. — The BOiireea of income 
for elementary schools far 1008-1909 and the 
amount from each source ns reported by the 
local authorities in charge of education are sum- 
marized in (he folio wing table:— 


TadI h 4,— Receipts mr Local AirTimniTins fcd VfiAn End- 
in□ MAn.eu 111, IPOD, (Dii Cunni:N'r EjcPBNSTta. 


1 

Elementahy EnUCATlOK 

llmilED EnuCATLQ.N 

1 


ITnllcil 
Stil tea 
Eciuiviilant 


Unilwl 

.5111109 

Eiin'iva- 

Jeni. 

DbShUiq grant a 
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Brunts . ,| 

Rnleg anil Lor-j 
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£[1,323,31)0 

n.iMis 

00,214 

U3,OQQ 
] 217,152 
22,045,300 

Sfiff, 000,780 

1 fi4 T 2|fl.m 
453 , 02 (]| 

□D 5 . 00 D 

111,51-1,172 

£B2D r 169| 

1,063.029 

1 1 , 708.441 
W, 2 J 7 | 

417,1.15' 

100 , 39 ^ 

4 , 474.081 

M . 020 , 712 

5 , 100,232 

s, 504 , car 

DJ£, 7 G 11 

2 , 027,275 

nGH.77'2 

21 , 748,417 


The relative proportion of the total receipts 
derived from the chief contributing sources was 
as fa Hows: — 



Elemektahy 

1 EflCtJATiOJf 

Von Cent | 

• 

I IliaiiEh 

1 Cnt/CATroiv 
Pei\ Cent 

ParllarriQntnry aranl* , . . . , 

40.3 

42.3 1 

Holes rind boTOUEh fiintla [ind re,- 
eciplg from oilier Joml aourccs . 

4P.0 

44. 

Food arid nnlo nf hooka . . , , 

Elide ivinDfUfl jind miBcellnncaua . 

0.6 

0,3 


4.4 


The total payments in resnect of elementary 
education made by the local authorities, Eng¬ 
land and Wales, for the year ending Mar. 31, 
1909, amounted to £22,705,178, which was 
£150,125 less than the receipts for that purpose. 

The distribution aT payments among the 
different types at local authorities, so far as 
analyzed, was ns follows: — 

Table fl. — Expenuitude fdh Elementaiiy Education 
CLASSIFIED DV LOUaL j\llTj|QIIITIE 9 . 


Tvpb Of Ant\ np Local Education 
iWtiidiuty Fnu Elcmentady 
K niroATinN 

Amount 

Jkelmmjalriillvo Ccunlirs; 

(a) AroafiunderL’nunLyCaiindla , 

(10 naruiiglig . 

Id Urlian diglrinis . 

Tnlul cT nhovo. 

London . ... . 

Louniv bornugha. 

£7,801.301 
2,1 £7.4 in 
1,042.011 
11,1101,72; 

4,30*1,837 
0,7711,100 

[Jnfleil 

SLotca 

Eciiiii'ufcnt 

W8,200.214 
| 10.339,23(1 
7.0WJO7 
| 50.530,178 
i 21.232,0113 

32 , 03 : 1.741 


The training colleges am supported by pri¬ 
vate funds, local appropriations, and government 


1 IikIuiIdh rcsliluG urnnls from Lhn Uiiuor Julies, 
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Table a, — Analysis or Hcturns of Students onudh rNaTnurriUN iK QuANt-Aidf-d UtnT&ctairrktf ,iwa Lfwi^naiTV Colufjopb. 

IDOS-QD, 
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Grant-aided Universities aiirf University Co/- 
leges t ISnolantl mi d lKn/es,— Tho above tnblo 
pertains to the institutions to which tho Board 
of Education disburses the annual parliamen¬ 
tary grant, amounting at present to £100,000 
(55500,000) for M university colleges in Great 
Britain / 1 mid three colleges in Monies, to each 
of which an annual grant of £4000 (320,000) 
is nindc* 

The total expenditure for the English insti¬ 
tutions in tho foregoing Lablc in 1000 was 
£530,207 (52,051,335). Of Lhis amount 20.0 
per cant ivaa homo by the government grunt#; 
10,3 por cent by local appropriations; 14.0 
per cent by omlowincnls; 32,3 per ecnl by 
feus, The Correspond mg particulars for Lho 
Hugo colleger in Wales arc: total expenditures, 
£5l,Q20 (5258,1.10), borne as follows: govern¬ 
ment grant, 30.4 per cent; local appropriations, 
&.1 per cent; endowments, 7.7 per cent; fees, 
3.0 per cent, The small balance, 11.9 per 
cent, wag derived from other local sources. 
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Present Outlook. —- Public education in Eng¬ 
land, that is r education aided mid directed by 
tho State, has been n process or growth fostered 
by all the forces, religious, social, and political, 
that have gone to the making of the national 
life. The Education. Act of 1002 embodies the 
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federation principle that marks the present em, 
anti hag brought about the realization o[ this 
principle in every order of education, from the 
elementary school to the university. 'This is 
doubtless nn effect which will bo carried on 
through subsequent changes of law and purpose 
as part or the precious heritage of the past. 
Wlmt the )1 ext singe in the process will bo, so far 
as it relates to elementary schools, is plainly 
indicated by the most important event pertain¬ 
ing to them that has taken place since 1902. 
The opposition to the act of that year culmi¬ 
nated in. the Education Hill of 190G, submitted 
by the Liberals and carried by a large majority 
through the House of Commons, Tho first 
clause of tlie bill provided that; " On and after 
tile first clay of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and eight, a school shall not he recog¬ 
nized as a public elementary school unless ib is a 
school provided by the local education author¬ 
ity." In other -words, the bill swept away the 
dual system of public and church schools, and 
placed all on the common basis of public control 
and public, support. It was in respect to this 
clause tlmb the bill waa wrecked in the House of 
Lards. The larger question of the rights of the 
Commons and the restriction of tho authority 
of tho Upper House, now pending, carries with 
it, by common admission, the resettlement of 
the education question on tho basin of the de¬ 
feated bill. Practically all the other important 
provisions of that measure have been Bccurcrt 
either by tho subsequent acts already referred 
to, or by orders of the Board of Education, as in 
tho case of the separate administration far 
IVales, 

It is a significant fneb tlmt, while the bill of 
190G refused to recognize church schools, it 
made ample provision for religious instruction 
in the schools, and even for sectarian teaching 
under due safeguards. The debate over the 
measure proved that England was not prepared 
at that tune for a system of education purely 
secular; hub at the same time the opposition to 
government support lor denominational teach¬ 
ing was intense. So far as possible, tho will of 
the Commons in this respect has been carried 
out by subsequent regulations of the Board of 
Education, They have opened secondary 
schools to aspiring students, irrespective of their 
religious tenets, and they have required that in 
every training college at least lmlf the number 
of vacant places in each yenr shall be filled under 
tlie same conditions. The result is that, in ad¬ 
dition to the 7000 places in undenominational 
colleges, half of the 5000 places in denominational 
colleges are at present free from religious teats, 
These provisions illustrato the .spirit of com¬ 
promise w hi cMuis marked the gradual progress 
of popular government in England. Never 
before in that long history were the democratic 
forces so .strong and so well organized as at the 
present time; the Education Bill of 1006 em¬ 
bodied their mandate with respect to public 
education, aortoned by regard for all the pic- 
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el dus inheritance from the past. In this partic¬ 
ular tho author oT the bill, lit, Hon. Augustine 
Dirndl, at that time President of the Bo^rd of 
Education, was more conservative than the 
party which he represented. The unswerv¬ 
ing adherence oT that party to the principle of 
civic control was emphasized by the McKenna 
Bill, submitted to the House of Commons Feb. 
2d, 190S, blit speedily withdrawn in view of 
the certainty of disagreement between the two 
Houses. Tho same course was taken with a 
substitute measure introduced later in the 
year (Nov. 20) by Mr. IUmcimnn, who had 
succeeded Mr. McKenna ns President of the 
Board of Education. Subsequent events have 
deferred Parliamentary action in this matter; 
but meanwhile, as n result of the united efforts 
of Mr, Hunciman mul tho Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, supported by eminent men and women 
of both parties, a committee bos been formed 
for the purpose of devising a plan for " re¬ 
settlement in English elementary education." 
This committee concedes Lhc principle of public 
control for public schools, and of absolute 
religious freedom for the teachers, Their plan 
provides, however, far local option in respect to 
the continuance and support of denominational 
schools according to the choice of parents. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the increasing 
unity of educational aims, the common recogni¬ 
tion of urgent problems of coutinuativo educa¬ 
tion, of vocational training, oT rural education, 
the paramount question in regard to this interest 
in England ia sLill that of the local administra¬ 
tion and support of elementary schools. Sec¬ 
ond only in importance to this interest is that 
of the authority of the Board or Education, 
which has been steadily increasing since its 
creation ill 1SDD- This authority, Wvcver, 
bears no resemblance to the absolute dictum of a 
centralized authority like the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction. It vests upon the volun¬ 
tary assent of civic or institutional authorities, 
desirous of sharing in the treasury grants or 
of promoting unity of aim and economy of 
resources through a national agency. All 
government measures nrc closely scrutinized 
by local authorities intolerant of any encroach¬ 
ments upon their rights, and are subjects of 
[icon analysis and criticism by tlie numerous 
educationn.1 associations for which England is 
noted. Apart from their mastery of professional 
problems, these associations, exercise great in¬ 
fluence either by their political affiliations, ns 
in the case of tlie National Union of Elementary 
Tenchors, or their social affiliations, aa in tho 
ease of the Association of Headmasters, or by 
their effective organization of popular opinion, 
as illustrated by the North of England Educa¬ 
tion Conference. 

Tho education system, like the national lire of 
England, not only progresses by compromise, 
but holds tn wluit is enduring by a marvelous 
system of cheeks and counterchecks. 

A. T. a, 
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ENGINEERING. —See Technical Educa¬ 
tion- 

ENGLISH COLLEGES. — Sco Colleges, 
English. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — See Grammar, 
ENOUGH. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE.— This subject if* treated in its various 
ngpecta under the appropriate captions. The 
principles underlying the development and 
present structure of languages in general mid 
of the English language in particular, together 
with tha essential facta in its his tori a develop¬ 
ment, are given under Philology, and Lan¬ 
guage, English. A further treatment of 
historic aspect aT the topic will ha found under 
Anglo-Saxon. Under tho title GnAMMAn, 
Englisu, will be found ft sUtemont of tho 
history d£ the scientific or logical study of 
language structure mid usage, especially as 
it has affected the schools. The question of 
usage is further treated in regard to underlying 
principles in the following article an English 
Usage. Educational practices and conditions 
relating to training m usage are presented 
in the article 011 Composition; the academic 
Telatinns of English are dealt with under the 
title Literature, English. Related to cer¬ 
tain aspects nf the subject lire the special 
articles on Literature, Children's; anrl 
Literature, Comparative. The problems 


relating to the teaching of English in American 
secondary schools arc stated in the article 
on College Requiiiements fou Admission, 
Various topics relating to method arc treated 
more fully under the caption, Reading, Teach¬ 
ing of, and under the various special topics 
relating to method. The place of English 
language and literature in foreign schools 
will be considered under the caption Modeijn 
Languages in Education, and also, sa far as 
the place in the curriculum is concerned, in the 
articles on the educational systems of tile various 
countries. Appropriate lists of references to 
the literature of the subject aTC given in con¬ 
nection with each of the articles mentioned, 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, TEACHING OF. 

— See Composition; English Ghammh, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. — Sco Literature, English. 

ENGLISH METHOD IN READING, — 
A special system for teaching beginners to read, 
considerably used in England during the last 
quarter century. It was embodied in a set 
of three small volumes issued by Messrs. 
Meiktojahn and Sonncnschein. The main 
idea of this special arrangement of rending 
rests upon a classification of the reading words 
to bo used by children into two groups ; (1) 
those words with a regular spoiling where each 
letter luia a single value nr function, and (2) 
those in which the symbol may stand for 
several sounds, or in Which several symbols 
may represent a single sound. All the curlier 
reading work is to be confined to a use af 
material of the first class. Only after con¬ 
siderable acquisition of reading power would 
the child ho brought into contact with anoma¬ 
lous spellings. H. S. 

See Reading, Teaching av. 

ENGLISH SPELLING. — See Spelling. 

ENGLISH USAGE. —Questions of usage 
are the most persistent, and generally the 
least sntisfactonly answered, of all that arise 
in the practical study and teaching af language. 
They occur in connection with all the various 
aspects of language, but whether the question 
is one of concord or morphology in grammar, 
of the quality of a sound or of an accent in 
pronunciation, or of the spelling pr a word in 
writing, the same general principles arc in¬ 
volved, All thoao aspects of language which 
tend to become systematic and formal in¬ 
evitably give rise to questions of usage. Much 
of the uncertainty in answering these questions 
is due to a lack of clear distinction between 
two different ways of regarding language, the 
one being concerned with the manner in which 
system or regularity develops in speech, the 
other with the value and consequently the 
justification of deviations, or apparent devia¬ 
tions, from the regular. 
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It is obvious thftL use or custom is the most speak of the English dial eels, meaning thereby 
powerful influence in bringing about system nnd Lhosc cliITcront forms of the English speech 
regularity in speech. No external autlinritr wHicIi differ among themselves, but which 
1ms the power to impose a ays Lem of grammar also resemble ouch other sufficiently to juBLify 
upon a language which practical use merely us in holding them together ns one speech, 
exhibits in daily conversation anil writing- Now it is obvious that the area of negligible 
Nor again is there any ground for /supposing n variation miwL bo Hicrawod in proportion ns 
kind of inherent organic nature in a language one extends the limits ur inclusion within a 
which ilovclops, or evolves itself, through single speech, or within n brtmeh or fani- 
thc medium of actual practice. Speech grows, ily of languages. In order to assume the 
as social custom grown in other ways, through existence of a single, unified English speech, 
the tendency of human beings tu imitate each it is necessary to overlook all the many dis- 
othcr and to became alike iii their social nets, tinctiona which go to make up individual and 
and thus to unite themselves in groups. He- local, modes 0 / speech. And if we include 
garded in this way, the usage nf a language English, German, and Scandinavian as members 
may be defined ns the customary practice of of a Germanic branch representing n unified 
a given group of people with respect to tlm parent Germanic, it is innnifcftlly necessary 
social activity of speech. This ia manifestly to allow for many move discrepancies between 
a broad definition, and covers all the activities the various members of the branch, 
of language, but it is only by looking at the This prepares the way fur a definition of 
nniUcr from this comprehensive point of view standard speech, A standard speech is the 
that a sound practical approach to the specific sum or those similarities among the different 
questions of usage can be made. members of a speech community, which to- 

Usage as thus defined does not arise in u gather constitute the grounds for assuming 
single and uniform way in a speech. Strictly the existence of a uniform mul single practice 
speaking, perfect uniformity does not prab- in the speech, In this relative sense tlio 
ably exist between any two speakers. In- term ff standard ” must'apply to the practice 
dividual differences aro inevitable, flue to the of everybody who uses any form of the speech ; 
cliffercnL physical nnd mental constitutions and the broadest English «tandiml would conse- 
of any two individuals, There is, however, qucntlv have to include the speech or Euglisb- 
m all practical use of language, what might men, Americans, Australians, Canadians, — of 
bo called an area af negligible variation, every individual who anywhere spoke what 
Fraction! speech does nut demand absolute might justly be called a form oT the English 
uniformity, since only an approximately uni- tongue. Or standard English might be limbed 
form lJJSo is necessary to intelligibility. Con- indefinitely, to include only the Speech of A mpr- 
acquently we make allowance for differences, icn, or of Virginia, or of Chicago, or of ,f cdu- 
and assume tlmt those speakers who, in tlio Gated tl ns contrasted with" uneducated 11 speak- 
main, speak aa wo do, belong to our group, ers, of "good” society ns contrasted with 
There arise thus what arc technically know " vulgar M society, and ao forth, without end. It 
ns dialects. In tlio popular sense of the term, should not be overlooked, however, tlmt miy 
dialect means theapecck of a local, or somewhat finch standard speech ia theoretical, nnd if the 
illiterate section of the public, which differs statement math? above is true tlmt individual 
from mul ia less admirable than the ao-calbd variation is permanent, a standard speech 
standard speech, Scientifically, however, din- always must ue a theoretical idea, In other 
feet moans merely the speech of a group of words, a standard speech is a theoretical norm 
people which has sufficiont homogeneity to established by nn artificial grouping id einii- 
cnablc the members of the group to rcidizo Jarities, Ami is not, in any scientific On ilmbi ml- 

themselves as parts of a speech unity, and ing of the processes of Inngimgc, either the 

which enables the descriptive student of the authorized edict or practice and example of any 
dialect to state Ha characteristics in a way individual or group of individuals. It is a 

which distinguishes it from other unified further corollary or this definition of standard 

speech groups. Thus the scientific student speech, that the more inclusive; the standard, 
of language speaks of the Indo-European ilia- the less inti mute nnd personal, and the more 
lecls, meaning thereby llm various speeches of general and conventional, nru the ideas ami 
Europe and Asia which belong to tne general feelings which can be expressed by the forms 
Indo-European family of languages. In the of language which are subsumed under the 
flame way, lie speaks of the Germanic dialects, theoretical unity of the standard. The de¬ 
meaning the various Scandinavian,. Gorman, inents of the Engliidi language, fur example, 
and English idioms which have similarities which are common Lu the whole mco of Eng- 
enough in common to show tlmt they all be- fish-speaking people, would hardly be ado- 
long to one general branch of the Indo-Euro- quale for more than the simplest and most 
pcan family, but also distinctive differences colorless kind of ilitcrconmmmention. In 
enough to justify tlio student in regarding character it would approach an artificial lon- 
eacli .na n separate and homogeneous unity, guage, nnd of course an artificial language it 
Continuing tins method of differentiation, wo can would bo. Indeed, one of the most recent and 
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best pf nrti(leal languages, Ido, is constructed 
on this principle of forming a standard Euro¬ 
pean speech by grouping into one speech those 
elements which Are comm on to nil or to tile 
greatest number or the languagca of Europe* 
Practically the question of standard is 
often approached by an arbitrary assumption of 
the right of one particular group of speak era 
to represent this theoretical standard of which 
iya have been speaking, In countries and 
periods in which royal authority counted 
heavily, it was often assumed that the court 
best represented the standard speech. Often 
also a capital city, ns the center of civilization 
in the country, waa assumed to give in the 
speech of its citizens the model for the rest of 
thenntion, as Paris is supposed to do for France.' 
Or again the speech of a particular class of 
society has been frequently taken as summing 
up the general anti standard characteristics 
oi the speech. In our day, owing to the im¬ 
portant position which formal education oc¬ 
cupies, the practice of tho 11 educated classes 11 
becomes the theoretical standard. Whatever 
tho standard chosen, however, whether it bo a 
geographical, a social, or an educational 
standard, it ahoulrf bo observed that the choice 
neats entirely with tho individual, and ia de¬ 
termined by his own powers or experiences 
in observation and by his own predilections 
after lie lias made his own observations. The 
assumption of any one standard na absolutely 
right mid to bo imposed upon all users of the 
language is obviously a piece of sheer dog¬ 
matism which could be carried into effect only 
by tire exercise of an autocratic authority 
Of a kind such na tho English language 1ms 
never submitted to. It is hardly necessary 
to state thnb dictionaries have no such author¬ 
ity ; at their best they are merely a summary 
of the widest national or international usd 
of the language, but a summary which in the 
nature of things cannot be contemporary. Lan¬ 
guage changes from day to day, but diction¬ 
aries change not at all, or only at long intervals, 
Such being the manner of the establishment 
of standard or cusfcam/iry use, tho second 
question is dud of values in determining actual 
practice in language. By the circumstances 
of birth, education, and environment, each 
individual is naturally and necessarily pro¬ 
vided with a form of speech which ia general 
or standard within its group. The unthink¬ 
ing person, or tho onc whose mind is never 
projected outside liia group, never calls in 
nucstion the farina of hia natural speech. 
Hut the person, who finds his speech in con¬ 
flict with that of some other person, or group 
of persons, whether tho differences Ijg due 
Ld geographical or «ocial cjui-scs, is bound to 
consider the value qf hia own as compared 
with the other speech. In other words, there 
arises then a ciuestion of divided use, or a 
conflict af standards, and manifestly the first 
necessity is to determine the vnllic of the 


standard which one wishes to apply ns regu¬ 
lating practice. It is equally manifest that 
no single proscription can be given, determin¬ 
ing tho values of different standards. It 
cannot be said that the most general, inter¬ 
national usage in English ia thereby absolutely 
the best, since there arc many occasions, fur 
example the familiar conversation of daily life, 
in which the formal, general standard would 
be inappropriate. Likewise it cannot be enid 
that the strict rules of formal grnmninr arc 
beat and right merely because they avo ac¬ 
cepted in theoretical descriptions of the lan¬ 
guage, and that deviations from the strict 
system are wrong, even though they may be 
current in the colloquial practical use oT the 
language, Rhetorical and other books contain 
many dogmas, for example the rule against the 
split infinitive, against ending a sentence with n 
preposition, etc., which arc of ten contrary both 
to practice and effectiveness in language. In 
default of any abstract or absolute tost of 
value in usage, the only method left is a rel¬ 
ative and practical one. Tho only general 
rule tlmt ran be given when a question of 
choice between two uses in language arises, is 
to choose the form or use which will most 
effectively attain the end which the person 
seeks to attain upon whom the necessity of 
chaico (nils. If through habit a speaker is ac¬ 
customed to use a [orm like ,f lie don't, 11 and 
is then confronted with the statement d! gram¬ 
mars and also the practice of many speakers 
who use tho farm “ He doesn't," he must 
decide for himself whether the use of his hab¬ 
itual mode or epcalling operates to bis dis¬ 
advantage, and if so, whether it is worth big 
while to acquire a new habit. The purposo 
of language being to convey certain ideas 
from one person to another, the use of language 
should bo determined by its adequacy Id attain 
tliis end. Any forma of language which for 
nny reason whatever, cither explicitly or 
implicitly, convey ideas which the user of these 
forms diet not intend to convey, ia in so far 
nn inadequate uao of language, and should be 
corrected by a more effective Application of 
standards of value in the uso of the language. 
It ig truGj however, tlmb language exists not 
only for purposes of intercommunication, 
bub also for purposes of individual eolf-ox- 
pression j and a speaker may prefer to use 
n form of language which satisfies his oirn 
fionst* of the proper and effective, even though 
lie knows hia language will not carry huj mes¬ 
sage to the person whom he is address¬ 
ing. In such instances tho speaker must bo 
content with having satisfied JiJmgelf, and 
must not complain of the inadequacies of 
speech, unless he is quite sure that, the language 
does nob provide wliab can satisfy his hearer 
ns well as himself in tho expression of what 
lie would any. G. P. K, 

See Dictio names; Ghamuah, Eimrgrr; Lan¬ 
guages, AjiTirruiAL; Spelling, Usage in, cto, 
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ENLIGHTENMENT AND EDUCATION 
" Enlightenment " is a term that in used to char¬ 
acterize tho particular phnse of philosophical 
speculation which fulls in tho main wlLliin 
the period of the eighteenth century. 13c- 
ginning in ISngland, thin movement of thought 
spread to France and Germany, under tho 
names, I'ncfaircissc^neid micl rh'e Aif/Minmff 
respectively, This mime, whether in its Eng¬ 
lish, "French, or German form, serves to picture 
to our minds tlic essential chnrjicterifHics of 
an ogG which sought ita illumination in Urn 
light of reason, whlJc authority and tradition 
were assigned a plane of secondary consider¬ 
ation, or else discarded altogether. Them 
was n demand in this period Tor the free play 
of tho individual judgment, and an accom¬ 
panying protest against all nhtniso metaphysical 
speculations which endeavor to transcend 
the normal and usual processes of reason. AU 
investigation, it was in^iyt er[, must begin with 
the iuLcrp rotation of our ordinary exp orion cos. 
according to nur knowledge of the natural 
causes underlying them. Tim age was in¬ 
dividualistic and naturalistic, magnifying Lho 
present and scornful of tho past. Ita influ¬ 
ences worn not confined simply to tho aphoro 
of the schools, nor were ita interests purely specu¬ 
lative. Its philosophy lmrl iU practical out¬ 
come ns well, and profoundly allcctcd thclifo 
of the people, on its religious, moral, and polit¬ 
ical side. The theory and practice of education 
were not free from tho inlluenceg □[ these char¬ 
acteristic ten den ties. 

Educationally the Enlightenment helped to 
reinforce the acceptance of education ns n dis¬ 
cipline for the d&vclopment of the reasoning 
abilities. At this period, perhaps, more than 
ever, the child was regarded as cm adult in 
miniature*. I-Iencc tho same kind of formalism 
was expected from Urn young ns from the old. 
In school practice it is difficult to dissociate Urn 
influence of the Eti lighten men t from the disci¬ 
plinary tendency in education. Lacke ) may 
be taken ns an early represontati vc of both move¬ 
ments, juat as Rousseau and the naturalistic 
movement represent the individualistic tend¬ 
ency, which resulted from tho Enlightenment. 
,Since tlia Enlightenment ivdcctcd educational 
practice only by presenting a new aim, lho 
development of reason, to which the existing 
curriculum was to bo directed, it did not in¬ 
volves the introduction of a new type of insti¬ 
tution. The general bearing of the entire 
period will lie discussed more under Rousseau 
mid the Naturalistic Movement in Edu¬ 
cation. J. G-. II. 


See also Locke ; Voltaiue ; Chl:jjteiu' , ield ; 
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ENOS, JAMES L. (1830-1 m). — First 
president of the National Tenchnrs' Assn el¬ 
ution (q.u,), for many years engaged in educa¬ 
tional work in Iowa as principal of the schools 
tlk Cedar Rapids and editor of the Voice q J 
lom (the oJficiiri educational journal of the 
state). He was one of the founder# of the 
Icnvn state teachers' association and the Na¬ 
tional Teachers' Association, Author of n 
uei'ics of arithmetics, W. S. M. 

ENRICHMENT OF THE CURRICULUM, 
—The process of expanding the course of 
study sn ns to include a wider range of activ¬ 
ities. Tho movement for the enrichment 
of the curriculum has been n characteristic 
expression of Hchoal reform during the latter 
part q/ the nineteenth century, It baa had 
its largest in fine nee in the elementary school, 
Enrichment does not merely refer to the ad¬ 
dition of new school subjects; it includes the 
reform of the older subjects. It has expressed 
itself in tho addition of an abundance or con¬ 
tent in the traditional formal subjects, and 
in the increased use of concrete and active 
methods of learning. The whole tendency 
lias been in the direction of Augmenting the 
curriculum with experiences and activities 
that would be more varied, natural, usc/u], 
and interesting. H. S. 

See Couhse of 8 tuj>v, TriEonr of. 

ENROLLMENT. — Sen Hecoud^ and Re- 
pghts. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.—See Col¬ 
lege, AiUEnrcAN, RERirntEMENTa fob Ad- 
MIGBIQN. 

ENUNCIATION. — The act of enunciation 
or utterance is frequently an object of special 
drill in tho teaching of reading, more par¬ 
ticularly with beginners in reading. The 
aim to to gain a dis Lindt pronunciation. Vari¬ 
ous devices arc used in these enunciation 
drills, such as phonetic spelling, syllabification, 
Word building, etc. II. S. 

See Heading, Teaching of. 

ENVIRONMENT AND ORGANISM. — 

These terms arc as strictly corrolntive ns are 
brother and sister, buyer and seller, stimulus 
436 
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anil response, Wherever there ave correlative 
teTma, there is a third medium to which both 
refer, In the cage of ar^aniam and environ¬ 
ment, this more comprehensive matter is 
life A9 a aclf-conscrving, expanding activity. 
(See Function.) Lire is a process which 
includes environment as welt na organism 
within itself ; if we arc apt; to connect life with 
the organism nnd not with the environment, 
this only means that its connection with the 
former is direct, and with the latter indirect, 
ar by means af the organism. But this in¬ 
direct connection, when examined, is readily 
interpreted to mean tlub the organism itself 
ia only a device for making the environment 
an inaludcd part of a life activity, We shall 
first expound the meaning of this formula of 
the sun ordination of both organism and en¬ 
vironment to life or function; and then apply 
the results to educational theory, in which the 
school ns an institution represents the environ¬ 
ment side and the pupils the organism side, 

The environment of any organism consists 
of the sum total of conditions that enter in an 
active- way into tile direction of the functions 
or any living being. Environment, therefore, 
is not equivalent merely to surrounding physi¬ 
cal conditions. There may be much in the 
physical surroimdings to which an organism 
is irresponsive; such conditions arc no part 
of its true environment, Whatever affords it 
food, whatever threatens it, whatever pro¬ 
tects it against mennee, whatever operates as 
signal to direct ib toward food or a mate, or 
aayny from an enemy f — such conditions arc 
true constituents of its environment. Con¬ 
sequently environments change with the de¬ 
velopment or the organism, individual nrui 
racial. The young of a species react to 
fewer and more generalized stimuli, as a rule, 
than the mature specimens of tlm same species. 
Thu lower forms of lire arc so undifferentiated 
in their functions that they have a compara¬ 
tively homogGiiGoug environment, living for 
the most- part inn liquid medium, and reanting 
only to a few simple mechanical and chemical 
changes. As organisms grow, and their func¬ 
tions are different rated through special struc¬ 
tures to exorcise each, the environment gets 
correspondingly heterogeneous and complex, 
With free locomotion and a nervous system 
the environment comes to include great 
stretches not only of space, bub of time, since 
by retention and memory the animal becomes 
capable of reacting to conditions of its past 
life. There ia, then, a genuine sense in. which 
the evolution of life, the increase in diversity 
and interdependence of life functions, moans 
an evolution of new environments just as 
truly qs of new organs. 

The greatest change of environment occurs 
when living beings become conscious of the 
fact that their reactions to prccMiabeivb stimuli 
modify the old forms in such a way ns ta create 
new or different stimuli. When living beings 


become aivnre of this fact, inodiiication of the 
environment for the sake of getting stimuli 
that will make the exercise of functions more 
secure, more effective, and freer, bcconica a 
deliberate end. This transformation is famil¬ 
iar to us in the form of the tools, the utensils, 
weapons, devices of all kinds, by which man 
consciously modified the environment in the 
interest of the exercise of his own life activities, 
In this way, some parts at least of the environ¬ 
ment become what have been called "extra- 
orgaiiie " organs; that is ta say, nil fcho tools 
and devices of nil the arts, although outside the 
body, operate in behalf of tho functions of 
life just as do the eye, stomach, hands, etc. 
From this biological point of view, deliberate] 
or conscious behavior is just a way of doing 
more effectively and economically what uncon¬ 
scious life adaptations do in a relatively waste¬ 
ful nnd uncontrolled way, namely, modifying 
the environment so as to make it a more varied 
and more stable or secure stimulus for the 
exercise of functions, 

A part of this work of transforming the en¬ 
vironment in tho interests of liR hiiB to do 
with selecting and maintaining the environment 
which is best adapted to promote the growth 
af the young or immature towards full partici¬ 
pation in the life activities of the community 
to which they belong, This specially adnptcd 
environment constitutes tho educational agen¬ 
cies which a given community employs. The 
community, in order to maintain its own life, 
must control the direction taken by Iho grow¬ 
ing capacities of all its immature members, 
since in time these will replace the mature 
members, and lienee constitute, in turn, the 
community. such thing as purely direct 
control is possible, however, Control of 
direction of growth must take place indirectly 
through selecting and loading, as it were, the 
stimuli which evoke responses nntl hcr&by de¬ 
termine habits. In simple, savage groups, tho 
existing habits of the defers are enough to give 
such direction ; direct participation and rc- 
prudilution in play suffice fur the required de¬ 
velopment. As a society gets more complex, 
and its arts more chtbmafcc, a special environ¬ 
ment has to be provided, and the school ns a 
special institution comes into existence. From 
the biological standpoint, accordingly, tho 
school with all its subject matter, apparatus, 
anil guiding personalities (teachers, etc.) con¬ 
stitutes a set at specially selected and arranged 
stimuli Tor tho sake of evoking and forming 
certain standard tj^pcs of response on the part 
of the lifo functions. J. I), 

See Adaptation and Conthol. 
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EPICTETUS. — Stoic philosopher and 
teo-ahcr; born at Hicrapalis iu Phrygia about 
the year GO a.d. In his early lire lye wns the 
slave of Epnphraditus, one of Nero's courtiers, 
who treated him cruelly, hut, perhaps in ex¬ 
piation nf his severity, permitted him to attend 
the lectures of Musonius Rufus. hntur J| by 
what means is not known, Epictetus obtained 
his freedom and liiniself became n teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy. Wlpwi, in the year 90 a,i>., 
Ilia philosophers were banished fro in Home by 
decree of Domitian, he removed to NicnpoIEs in 
Epirus, where he continued to tenrli fur some 
years, lie was highly esteemed, both Tor the 
nobility of his character and the spirit and 
content of his teaching, He. wrote nobbing 
himself, but his discourses and conversations 
were taken down by his pupil Arrian ami pub¬ 
lished in two treatises,— The Discourses 
(Dialrihai) i and the Manual (Enchiridion), 
Epictetus accepted the Stoic doctrine of nat¬ 
ural or innate moral principles, Lho superiority 
of reason to all other faculties, and the suprem¬ 
acy of the will. " The imture aiid essence of 
the good is in a certain disposition of the will; 
likewise that of the evil. What, thou, tiro out¬ 
ward things? Matter for the will, about 
which being occupied, it shall obtain its own 
good or evil. 11 We cannot choose the ideas 
which present themselves to us, one! ivc imisb 
accept events' as the pervading Tcaaou of the 
uni verso determines them, but reason should 
rule among perceptions, and tho will should 
placidly assent to whatever fortune the Gael 
immanent in nature sends, Even death itself 
is nothing terrible to the wise num. Tho 
aim and spirit of education as conn owed by 
EpietcLus may be thus stated in Ins own words: 
“And now I nm your teacher and yo arc 
being taught by mo. And I have this aim — 
to perfect yon, that ye be unhindered, uncom- 

f )olicdj unembarrassed, free, prosperous, happy, 
oolcing unto God alone in all things great aim 
small," Of the eight books of tho Discourses 
collected by Arrian, four Imre been lost. Tim 
extant works have been translated imd pub¬ 
lished iu English in various editions. 
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EPICURUS (341-270 li.u), — Greek phil¬ 
osopher, the eon of an Athenian school minder; 
born on tho island of iSnnnw* in 3-J1 n.c. lit 
qlninied to have been self-taught, but evidently 
bad some training in tlm philosophy of Demo¬ 
critus mid other previous system a. He first 
taught in Mitylenc and Lampsneus, and ill 
306 established himself in Athena, Here he 
purchased bis famous Garden to the northwest 


of the city on the road to the Academy, ami 
in it opened his school. Even women and 
slaves weTo admitted, and proselytes wero 
rapidly added, as much through the personality 
of the founder as tin* popularity of hia doc¬ 
trines. Epicurus never married, and took no 
part in political life, but irj hnppv r seclusion 
devoted liimsnlf to the development or his 
philosophy, Ho was revered alinn.si ns a gorj 
hy Ins followers, and hia system was never 
changed in any or its essentials. Hih health 
was always feeble, but lie lived until his sevenLy- 
sccoml year (270 iml). Jly bis will lie left the 
Garden to the successive hernia of the school. 
Epicurus wrote voluminously upon ethics, 

f jhyaica, and theology, producing nonm throe 
unulrcd mils. Ilia work On jYrdure alono was 
Enid to have filled thirty-$ 50 v<jn roils, Selections 
from his teachings, known ns OoUlen Mttxinis, 
were handed down from generation to gun- 
eration, and the Letters to and from his friends 
wove preserved for several centuries. All Ida 
writings, however, except tho ill/mins and 
three of the didactic Letters k afterward dis¬ 
appeared, although parts of his treatise On 
Nat lire hnvc been rcunvarud fvnni Her eul annum. 
The chief sources of our present knowledge 
nf bis system are found in Book X of Diogenes 
Laertius, him oj the Philmophm, and in the 
poetic descriptions of Lucretius. On the Nature 
of Things. Tho philosophy of Epicurus, like 
that of the pu.sL-AriHtutcliiui period generally, 
was fui outgrowth of the collapse of Greek 
life. It centered about ethics, lull failed to 
emphasize participation in *ocijil Jjfc ns essential 
to the iiiclividiinJ. Epjcunw agreed with llio 
Cyronniea in making pleasure the god, While 
ho could not conceive of happiness altogether 
apart from bodily enjoyment, unlike Aristippus, 
ho emphasized duration and perm fluency, 
rather than intensity, of plcmuirc. He dis¬ 
paraged Jill positive pleasures ns compared 
with a philosophic! poise or mind, advocating an 
independence of the world and a freedom from 
emotion (fihrr/i.rifr, \ niperGirl juIj) lily), ,f If llwiu 
wilt make a man happy, add not unto his 
riches, but take invuy frou'i hi* desires," While 
pleasure with Kpiounis w ns ehielly menial, it 
consisted in repose and pleasing conversation 
with friends rather than *d reunions study. 
Ho regarded as auporfluuun all knowledge that 
did not promote hupp Incurs, and rather depre¬ 
cated culture and Hits current cducnLiun. 
lienee th q ntonuslie physics of Epicurus 
which has uomoLkumd given him the reputation 
of being " Lhe first scion Li,'st, 11 wns merely an¬ 
cillary Lii his iflliics, and wits for the must 
part burrowed from DemncviUis. Kpieimis 
aUeiiipLcrl ,a scientific explanation of the md- 
versu only so fay ns ijiifi might rid one nf 
religion, which hu eunsiderpil the greatest foe 
to peace of niinil. JJe wished In *uhsliuilQ a 
purely nuturnl and iiieclniuienl interpretation 
far the idea of n world ruled by gods, who 
must be propitiated, He explained tlio con- 
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stitution of the universe by " atoms 91 and 
the space in which they move. AH things 
were formed by the impact and combination 
nf an infinite number of indestructible atoms. 
Even the soul is composed of finer parl-iclcs, 
and these are scattered after death. Freedom 
or the will, which was required by his ethical 
doctrine, Epicurus saved by modifying the 
u necessity " and mechanical law of Democritus 
with an imperceptible 11 swerve" and spontane¬ 
ity in the a turns. 

The \iUUas(jphy of Epicurus appealed strongly 
to the times. Fur two centuries it spread 
rapidly through Greece, Italy, and even the 
barbarian world, although there was occasion¬ 
ally much resistance on the score or effeminacy 
and irreligion. The Epicurean opposition to 
culture also kept its doctrines from wide ac¬ 
ceptance in Greece, but from their practical 
nature they found a congenial soil in Home, 
where they were introduced about the middle 
of the second century n. a. Epicureanism was 
chosen ns ft theme by a multitude! of Roman 
writers, including the celebrated Lucretius, 
and the works of Catullus, Vergil, and Her nee 
attest its influence. The emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, in 170 a.d., put the Epicurean school 
at Athens upon a footing of equal endowment 
with tho three other post-Aristotelian achoofs, 
and, according to Diogenes, it was still in 
existence as an organization a century later. 
During Mu? Empire, Epicureanism was perverted 
to the Uixuriousncss of the times, and, by the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, had faded away, 
except ns a term of reproach. With the awak¬ 
ening of natural impulses and the joy in Hying 
of the Renaissance, the Italian humanists, 
such as Petrarch, Boccaccio, Bruni, Guarino, 
Vittorino, and Valla, show decided views of 
Epicureanism in their educational theories 
and practice.?. In the upper countries this 
departure from medieval asceticism and otlicr- 
worldlincsa becomes more marked in the peda¬ 
gogy of the humanists, Erasmus, Elyot, and 
Aschftin; nf the reformers, Luther, Melnnchthon, 
and Ncailder; and especially of the realistic 
innovators, Rabelais and Montaigne. In tho 
seventeenth century Epicureanism was revived 
ns a regular system by Gassendi, and for a 
time found many advocates. During the 
eighteenth century Epicurean tendencies are 
discernible in the brilliant rationalism of Vol¬ 
taire and the Encyclopedists, and in llousseau'a 
ffiinimaiis to return from the artificialities of 
civilization to nature and natural pleasures. 
In the nineteenth century a suggestion of 
Epicurus is found in Benlham, with Ids pleasant 
retirement, his foundation of morality upon 
an intelligent basis of fnct, and his careful cal¬ 
culation of pleasures. There is some similarity, 
too, hi Comte's relations with his pupils anil 
admirers and in certain aspects of his posi¬ 
tivistic philosophy, whilfe tho ‘ 1 higher pleasures " 
of Spencer’s utilitarianism remind one strongly 
of Epicurus. F, P. G, 
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EPIDEMICS AMONG SCHOOL CHIL¬ 
DREN.— See Contagious Diseases. 

EPILEPSY. — A name given tn a disease or a 
senes of discuses that in their symptomatology 
closely resemble one another. All kinds of epi¬ 
lepsy have in common suddenly appearing at¬ 
tacks. A common, but by no means a constant, 
symptom ia a series Qf convulsions which involve 
tho whole or largo areas of tlie body. All con¬ 
vulsions, arc, however, not necessarily epileptic 
in character. The hyperkinetia phenomena 
attending intoxications, the seizures accom¬ 
panying certain brain diseases, and the tonic 
and clonic spasms accompanying other bodily 
irritations arc rather opileploid than epileptic 
(gee Convulhion). The true, or so-called 
idiopathic, epilepsy may be due to different 
causes, and may, ctialogi cully considered, be 
ji number of disuses. The pathology of tho 
true epilepsies lias nob been ^satisfactorily 
determined, but at times distinct cerebral 
lesions have been discovered to be associated 
with tho condition. The causes of epilepsy 
are only vaguely known. Heredity appears to 
play nil important part, Tor it is found that 
many epileptics have among their farbofire 
individuals similarly affected, or hysteric, or 
with other psychonourosos. 

It lias, however, been noted that the con¬ 
vulsions in early childhood, those due tq ec¬ 
lampsia and to digestive and dentition dis¬ 
turb anceSj are sometimes followed by real 
epilepsy, which begins at about the age of 
puberty. It is also found that children with 
night fears, with nocturnal enuresis, etc., 
often fall into an epileptic state at the critical 
period of puberty, and the early phenomena are 
supposed to boar sonic relation to the later 
convulsive attacks. The idiopathic epilepsy 
begins before the age of thirty, meat of the 
cases developing near the pubertal period. 
The two soxca are equally affected, although 
uterine disense is given ns one of the causes by 
some authors. ( . . 

The development of the epileptic condition 
ia so often found to be associated with general 
bodily disturbances, such as the intoxications 
from alcohol, lead, morphine, and other nar¬ 
cotics, and with a gem oral irritability due to 
local conditions, such as eyestrain, decayed 
teeth, intestinal parasites, nasal growths, etc., 
that these arc usually considered to be exciting 
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Causes. It may be said that any bodily disturb¬ 
ance may bring about a convulsion, if the nervous 
effect of the dLshirlmnce boa prominent feature of 
it. The nervous factor is undoubtedly the im- 
11 art ant one. Inflict, rfc Jm$ boon found that the 
initial epileptic attack has been produced by 
montai injuries alone. The epileptic attack may 
take one uf three roi'ms: grand nml, petit ltul, 
and the psychic equivalent. The grand rnal 
type k common, ami cfliuriabs of violent motor 
diuburb Alices; Lite petit rnal type is often 
associated with the grand nml, and consists 
oT temporary unconsciousness with slight or 
no motor hyperkinesia; and the psychic equiva¬ 
lents are Jess frequent tlinn either of the other 
types, nnd consist of mental derangements 
of a periodic? and temporary character, 

It is almost impossible to describe the psychic 
equivalents of epilepsy, on account of their 
great variety ami their inconsistency. They 
usually consist of the nerformanco of abnormal 
acts, including speech, with an amnesia far 
the period during which the attack persists. 
During tiuch an attack an individual may 
assail, nml even kill, a friend, may become 
capricious and indecent, and in general do all 
kinds of unlawful acts. This condition may 
last for only a few minutes or hours, nr it may 
continue for several days, to be followed by a 
normal period with an amnesia for the Lino 
of the attack. It is of interest to nota that 
migraine is believed by some authors to be a 
sensory equivalent or epilepsy. 

Improvement, sometimes recovery, takes 
place when all sources of irritation are removed 
and good hygienic surroundings are provided. 
The best care and the best conditions arc not 
to be found outside of special institutions, and 
it is to the interest of the individual and of tho 
community that such patients should he segre¬ 
gated. Under no oircuinstances should a child 
with epilepsy be permitted to remain in the samo 
eliiss with otherwise normal children, for the 
power of suggestion is so great that the si eh t of a 
convulsion may start a psychosis in individual 
children or in the group. (See HvstHjiia,) 

Mentally, epileptic children may be bright, 
even abnormally so, bub usually they are dull 
and behind the children of their age, The 
periods of confusion and of stupidity following 
convulsions make the child unfit for any 
mental work, and there ia produced n com 
ditipn of retardation on account of the Joss of 
instruction and of the inability to make up tho 
lost time. This is an added reason why eiich 
children should be segregated, for tlieir mental 
wants may bo best taken care of where their 
mental and physical conditions arc best under¬ 
stood. s. I. F. 

See Convulsions. 
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EPIPHANIUS. One of the moat learned 
men of the fourth century, born in Palestine 
about 315 A.ih nnd educated in tho Hebrew 
schools, lie spoke five languages, Hebrew, 
Syriac, t Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. For the 
last thirty-six years of his liFo ho was Bishop 
of galamifl in Cyprus. He was an ardent pro¬ 
moter of immastieisun, and a doughLy antagonist 
nr. the philosophic treatment of the Christian 
faith, which most of the Greek fathers regarded 
with favor. He was a fanatical opponent of the 
theology of Origon (q.v.), His learning was 
encyclopedic, but not exact. As a writer he 
was uncritical and credulous, hut \vc arc in¬ 
debted to him for tho preservation of many 
valuable frag incuts of ancient writings and 
traditions. He regarded it ns his life work 
to defend the. Christian faith by combating 
heresy in all Its forms. He has left us two 
great polemical treatises: the Ancoralus, in 
which he strives to fl anchor" the Church by 
defining the true faith; and tho vast Paviarion, 
a medicine chest ,J of remedies for all the 
poisonous forms of error, in which he describes 
and refutes eighty different heresies and wins 
for himself Lbc designation, " the sleuth-hound 
of heresy. u W. It, 
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EPIPHEHOMENON, —Thlfc Word ifl fre¬ 
quently used in psychological discussions, 
wliera it is pointed out that consciousness 
cannot be treated ns a cAUSG in the BAme aonae 
that physical energy can be treated mi a cause, 
Since consciousness is not a cause to be reckoned 
With in physical formulas, it hns sometimes 
been regarded as the more reflection of reality, 
not affecting the world in any wise, but simply 
appearing as the parallel of the real facts of 
the physical world. Such a view relieves 
the paychologist from the tnsk Of showing a 
definite causal relation between mental pro¬ 
cesses and physical processes, As a theoretical 
device it has been of some value. It hns, 
however, complicated discussions of conscious¬ 
ness by rendering obscure the causal concept 
and mystifying many readers who recognize 
consciousness us the most obvious fact in ex¬ 
perience, even though it Ls A type oT reality 
which cannot be included in physical formulas. 

C. H, J. 

See Body and Mind. 

EPLSCOPAL SCHOOLS. —See Bisiiors 1 
Schools; Ciiiiihtun Ciumcir; CwnicH 
Schools, etc, 

EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — A school for the 
education of young man for the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, opened in 
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lBG7r Candidates for degrees in divinity must 
present a college degree on entrance, and all 
eu ml id At os must have a knowledge of Greek, 
although facilities arc olleml for special stu- 
dents. Tho students enjoy certain privileges 
at Harvard University. 

EPISTEMOLOGY. — Tlio tlicory or doc¬ 
trine cf knowledge; more especially, an account 
of the possibility of true or valid knowledge, 
of its nature and ex Lent or limits. In 
Greek thought this discipline, as distinct from 
logic and psychology, can hardly he said to 
have existed. The Greek nioda of approach 
was objective; it conceived of knowledge, 
whether true or false, as a relation, or function of 
things of different sorts. True knowledge 
was due fca the operation of stable, universal, 
self-consistent being; falsity to an intermix¬ 
ture of becoming, non-being, particularity, 
and more potentiality. Thus'questions as to 
the iiftl/uro of knowledge were distributed 
between logic and metaphysics. Even so 
far as questions arose as to the respective 
values of sensation and reason in purveying 
knowledge, sensation and thought were con¬ 
ceived of nob ns powers or states of individual 
mind or consciousness, hut as ways in which 
things manifested themselves. In both Plato 
and Aristotle, mind and all conscious operations 
were thought of as perfections, as completions, 
of objective existence, not as the original data 
from which a discussion of knowledge must set 
out. 

Epistemology as n distinct branch af philos¬ 
ophy developed out of the growth of individ¬ 
ualism. Tho tendency of nominalism was to 
make mind or consciousness a possession of 
individual selves or souls. Then it naturally 
became a problem how the individual could 
get outside of himself to know an exterior 
world. The problem was Accentuated by the 
development ol physical science. In t Greek 
thought there was no sharp distinction bo- 
tween physical and ideal (mental and moral) 
characteristics, for tho objective world was 
regarded as one of qualitative diversities. Under 
tho influence first of Neo-FI Elton ism and tlien of 
Aristotclianism, scholastic philosophy hatl rec¬ 
ognized a graded, or hierarchical, order of 
qualitative values, up from " first matter, Jl 
which had least of ideal quality through 
an ascending^ hierarchy of existences, up to 
Gad aa pure intelligence and love. But when 
physical science reduced the seeming hetero¬ 
geneity or the objective universe to homogeneity, 
finding hut one kind of matter and one typo 
of motion throughout its entire extent, the 
objective world wna inevitably conceived of as 
marked only by mechanical and quantitative 
distinctions. Not only wag it stripped of 
niqml and {esthetic values, but of odor, color, 
sound, etc, Another place or abode had then 
to be found for all distinctions of value and 
quality. Mind or consciousnesa wag natur¬ 


ally taken as their scat or nwiulcncc. Tho 
classic antithesis of mind ns ideal and teleo¬ 
logical, and matter as brute, inert, anti-pur¬ 
posive, was now identified with the difference 
between tho knowiug mind and the objective 
world known. Front this dualism, practically 
unknown to either the Greek or the medieval 
world, modern philosophy in Descartes and 
Locke sets out. 

Given, then, a Icnowcr who is purely indi¬ 
vidual or fl subjective," and wlioac being ja 
wholly psychical and immaterial (nil qimliU- 
tiye differences being psychical and immaterial), 
and n world to ha known which is purely uni¬ 
versal or 11 objeotive/' and whose being is 
wholly mechanical and physical, the problem 
of how knowledge is possible is an inevitable 
one, ICnower and known Mug conceived 
in absolutely opposed terms, the question 
arises aa to how and as to how far tho gulf be¬ 
tween them can bo spanned — for knowledge 
clearly implies that the gulf h spanned. All 
that portion of modem philosophy which dis¬ 
cusses the possibility,. nature, and limits of 
knowledge, or tho basis of these presupposi¬ 
tions const) lutes Epistemology, Various 
modes of solution^ constitute the various forms 
of realism, idealism, phenomenalism (fppu.), 
current in modern philosophy. 

A marked tendency of existing thought in 
giving up the attempt of a acnrcli for n 
solution, not on the ground that the problem 
is insoluble (philosophic agnosticism), but 
on the ground that it is artificial. In other 
words, there is a growing tendency to epics Li on 
the sharp setting over of the individual scilf 
Against nature, nml of the qualitative and 
ideal phases oF existence against its quantitative 
and mechanical Lmits. The theory of evolution 
(q.u.) with its insistence upon continuity has 
doubtless been the chief cause from the scien¬ 
tific side of this changing attitude, while from 
the philosophic aide the more careful analysis 
of experience (q.u.) lira Jnd to tho view that 
the distinctions of the individual and the 
universal, the psychical and the physical, the 
natural and tho ideal, arc distinctions of func¬ 
tions of existence rather than of structural 
elements o[ existence, J. D. 
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EPlSTOL,ffi.—The ark of letter writing 
was cultivated. as an educational method in 
the sixteenth and succeeding centuries. Of 
fill written methods, it was supposed to ap¬ 
proach nearest ta tho use of the Colloquy, which 
was the simplest atop to Lake in teaching Latin 
speaking (boo Colloquies). Lntin letter writ¬ 
ing thus was helpful for written composition 
and nlse for providing material in Latin con¬ 
versation. John Brinsley (r/.u.) in his LuJir* 
Lifqmriiis devotes a chapter to the " making 
epistles imitating Tully u [i.e. Cicero). He 
says epistles should be 11 short, pithy, sweet 
Latin, and familiar. 1 ' The master's method 
wag to read to the pupils Cicero's Ejnstfes, and 
same part of Mneropediua er Hegcndormmig 1 
De Conscnbcndis Epiatolis, Tile rules laid 
down in those authors, says Brinsley, were 
to he explained and tho examples made clear. 
The btrya were to be informed that an epistla 
ia noLlung but a letter sent to ti friend, ff to 
notify him of some matter or to signify aur 
iriitul plainly and fully unto him." Brinsley 
requites practice in imitating Cicero's Epistles, 
and in framing answers to his letters, first in 
English, then in Latin, Charles IIoolc (q.vi), in 
his jYciy Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School (1000), writes with still fuller directions 
— giving model examples of boys' imitations 
and adaptations of Cicero's cpiatlcB. Besides 
muling Cicero's Epistles, the boy should gather 
likely phrases for letter writing from other 
authors, especially Terence, All such phrases 
should bo entered, during the course of reading 
authors, in a notebook, divided, into certain 
heading, eaay or reference. Variation of 
expression should be sought. For this pur¬ 
pose Hoolo re coin mentis Erasmus 1 De Copia 
iZeruJiL cl Verb Drum and John Clarke's (r/.u.) 
fllKr; Orofariut. Boole's method of teaching 
boys letter writing is as fallows, Ask a 
boy to whom he proposes to write his letter, 
and the subject af it, Then get tho whole 
c]nd3 to sob who can write the most siiitable 
letter in English, and how quickly. Amend kha 
huperfeetions in each exercise. Take the best 
English letter, mid Jot each boy give a Latin 
expression of his own, gathering from each 
hoy words and phrases, and seek as much 
variety as possible. Put all those accepted 
down in writing, ancl then let the scholars write 
the Latin letter with the collected plirnacs before 
him for choice. One point of the exercise was 
to avoid barbarisms and anglicisms. IIoolo 
advises that these who wish to write letters 
well should read good examples often, therefore 
boys iu the upper forma should often mad all 
Tally's Epistles^ and sometimes should read 
from tho.se of Pliny, Seneca, Erasmus, Lipsius, 
hlnmiliua, As chain, Folilimi, and 11 whatever 
they find in the school library, which should 
be very well furnished with epistolary books." 
In letter writing, Ho ole claims that pupils 
should never 11 go Qboufc a now letter until 
they have finished what they had begun." 


Letter writing, both in Latin and English, 
occupied a much more important place even 
in the eighteenth century than now, as an edu¬ 
cational exercise. For the long nows letters 
of our ancestors took the place of the modern 
newspaper, and accordingly practice in letter 
writing was a subject of practical importance 
in the schools, both for boys rind girls. On 
account of familiarity with actual letter writ¬ 
ing aa a school exercise, curly novels consisting 
□f long inter changes of correspondence between 
tho characters did not probably causo the 
House of dullness with which tlmy nre apt ta 
affect tho modern render. 

D, G. Morhof in hia De Rations Conserf- 
bendarum. EpUtolarnm Hheltus (Liibock, 1716) 
gives a list of writers on the art and method of 
composing epistles. The list is surprisingly 
long, and includes the following: Demetrius 
PhalorcuBj Gregory Nazianzenj John Altong- 
taig, Raphael Drandoluiun, Conrad Celtes, 
Ludovious Vives, Erasmus llotorodamus, MeL 
chior Junius, Lipaiua, Johannes Yoolius, Jo¬ 
hannes Simonins, George Fabriciufl, Christa- 
phci’ Hegendorphinufl, George Mucropecliua, 
John Mullniu, Simon Verepreus, Jodocus 
Jungmann, George Ilcuiiiscluus, J. IT, Alstcd, 
B. ICcckcrmann, Henry Bcbelhia, Rocchimso 
Pilorciua, Thomas Sagittarius, Tiinplerus, 
11 Whosoever desires mole names, 11 adds Mqr- 
liof, " let him refer to the /Jfftfxof/iecrc of 
Conrad Gesner and George Drandius— not 
to mention other books." The most complete 
textbook on English leLtcr writing is entitled: 
The English Secretaries — Wherein is cent (lined 
a per Jed method for the incliling of aU tiutiuici' o/ 
epistles and familiar letters t together with their 
diuoniUcs, enlarged by examples under their 
scoerall Tyes, In which is layd forth a Path - 
liaye, so apl t plainer and easier , to any learner'£ 
capacity, as like whereof hath not at any time 
heretofore beenc delivered. Now first deviled 
and newly published bp Angel Day (1580), 
One of the best collections of English letters 
up to the date of its publication (17BO) was in 
the series o[ Elegant Extracts (Epistles) by 
Viccsimus Knox, II end in ns toy of Tonbridge 
School, ICent (1778-1S12), who wrote an inter¬ 
esting chapter on letter writing in hia work on 
Education. W, 

RolereiicB: — 

tV atson, PoavEn, ftnflh’dk C7rdJnmnr Schools to iSOO, 
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EPISTOIJE VIRORUM OBSCURORUM. 

— A Jen d*esprit which is of considerable his¬ 
torical valiio ns indicating the state of educa¬ 
tion in tho universities in the early days of the 
humanistic movement, nt? well as forming one 
□r thfc incidents which heralded the Reforma¬ 
tion. Actually tho Lexers of Obscure Men were 
parodies of tho Letters of Illustrious Men 
( Clararum Virorum fipislclai) addressed to 
Rcuchlin and publisher! to aid him before the 
Pope against the attacks of the Dominicans. 
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The Epislalm Firorinn OtnYcnroruMi purported 
tn be letters addressed liy admirers to Ortuinns 
Grnlhis, Professor or Arts at the University 
of Culugne, n, center o£ reaction ami obscuran¬ 
tism. They appeared in 1515, and there was 
consider able conjecture as to their authorship, 
Em sin us and lieu chi in himself being among 
those suggested. But the real authors were 
Hermann Busch, Crotius Rubianus, Wolfgang 
Angst, and to a later addition in 1519 Ulrich 
von Iluttcn contributed. The letters were 
published at Hagenau, but bore the address of 
the Aldine Press at Venice. The letters nre 
written to the professor by young graduates 
in the worst possible Latin. No grammatical 
rules or idiom are observed, and the. vocabu¬ 
lary is far from classical. The contents include 
accounts of the daily life of tho correspondents, 
and express the narrowness of their intellec¬ 
tual views and activities as well as the disso¬ 
luteness of their lives. In educational history, 
they arc chiefly important for the bitter oppo¬ 
sition which is expressed against the introduce 
tion or humanistic studies and against the 
young "poets" who arc beginning to assert 
themselves at the Universities. The characters, 
which, however burlesque, Were no doubt 
based on fncL,_ arc convicted of quibbling, 
straw splitting, ignorance of classics, and con- 
tcinpt. for scholarship. According to Erasmus, 
the Mars and monks took the work aoriously 
i\b a tribute to their intellectual standing nnd 
achievements until a letter in the second volume 
shattered their illusions. The Letter .s were 
received with great acclamation by the whole 
intellectual world at the time, and if for 
the present century the humor which caused 
Erasmus to burst a pustule on his face wiLli 
laughing is not so strongly apparent, the picture 
presented of tho reactionary friars ancl oppo¬ 
nents of humanism is as forceful as ever. 
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EPITOME METHOD. — Tho extensive 
study of a subject through the use of outlines, 
abstracts or summaries. This method is much 
used in the study of history, and is supple¬ 
mental to the more intensive treatment of 
special periods, epochs, or movements. 

Sec Histohy, Teaching op; Efoohal 
Method; Extensive Method. 


EPOCHAL METHOD IN HISTORY. — 

A study oT history by periods or epochs. 
This intensive and mere detailed method of 
procedure is frequently contrasted with the 
mode of teaching which employ a outlines, 
abstracts, or epitomes. Tho two methods. 


regarded aa competitive, form the basis of a 
controversy current among teachers of history- 
A broader view would regard the two methods 
as supplementary. Tim use of outlines gives 
the broad setting and tho continuity ncccssorv 
to history study, but it lacks the thorough 
study of detail which characterizes the inten¬ 
sive study of history by periods, Because of 
the limit or time, the epoclial treatment, on the 
contrary may leave the pupil quite ignorant 
of many periods nnd movements in history, 

II. S. 

See Hi&touy, Teaching of; Epitome 
Method; Intensive Method. 

EPSON COLLEGE. — See Gtummah 
Schools, English; Colleges, English; 
Puhlio Schools. 

EPWORTH UNIVERSITY, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKL. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1004. Academic, collegiate, 
engineering, kindergarten training, commercial, 
pharmacy, medicine, law, nniBio, oratory, 
painting ODurscg arc offered. A summer 
school of theology is maintained. The en¬ 
trance requirements to tho college arc equiva¬ 
lent to nbout four years of high school work; 
cerlificRtca of affiliated high schools nre accepted 
in place of examination. The degrees of A.D,, 
B.S, P1i.1L, are conferred on tho completion 
□f the appropriate courses. Tho faculty num¬ 
bers eighty-four professors and instructors. 

EQUAL PAY. — See TEAariEnfi T Salary of. 

EQUATION. —An expression of equality 
between two quantities, as 2 lb. = 32 oz., or 
;e + 7 = 15. In algebra (g.w.) the word is gen¬ 
erally used to mean an expression of equality 
in which one or more unknown qu anti ties 
enter. Thus in algebra, and particularly in 
the theory of equations, the expressions 
5=4+1 nnd (□ + h ) 1 = a 1 + 2 ah + fc 1 arc not 
always called equations, but the former ia 
spoken of as an eaunlity and the latter hb 
an idcutiLy. An identity is, therefore, an 
expression of equality that ia true for any 
values of the letters involved, while an equa¬ 
tion is an expression oT equality that ia true 
only for special values of a quantity considered 
as unknown. In elementary algebra this dis¬ 
tinction was formerly made, and is oTten 
made at present, by speaking of n: + 7 — 15 as 
an equation of condition, the condition being 
tlmt x shall equal 8. The usage is not uniform 
at present, but the question is not of enough 
importance to give any trouble in. teaching. 

Equations arc classified in various ways. 
The cUasi/icatianfl first met in teaching arc as 
follows: As to degree, an equation is oT tho 
first decree if the terms containing the unknown, 
quantities arc nil of tho first degree, ns in tho 
ease of i + 7 = 15, or of the two equations 
x-\-y = 10, y = G. An equation ef the first 
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degree is also said to be linear, becaimo In 
analytic geometry such an equation involving 
one or two unknowns is represented by a 
tftiviiglifc line. dunJi an equation is also called 
ii simple equation. An equation of the second 
degree, or a quadratic equation, involves n 
term of tho second degree, ns in the cose of 
ju* - 7 ,cH-10 « 0, or of the two equiiLiomi .tj; 
^ 12, x ? + [/ 1 = 2ij. An equation, of the third 
degree, a cubic equation, involving one unknown 
riiuuitity, has ns its type form r’-hrq.xM- 
n^x -|- nj = 0, and, in general, one of the nth 
degree has ns its type form a" + cq 
4-. , , + = 0. 

Equations are integral or fractionnl accord¬ 
ing as the unknown quantity does not or dnea 
appear in tho denominator of n fraction that 
has been reduced to lowest terms. Thus 
2 

-,c-M=10 is an integral equation, while 

3 

o 

- + 4 - L0 is a fractional equation in ,t, as it 
re 

now stands, although it may be looked upon as 

mi integral equation in and although it may 

bo reduced to an integral equation by multi¬ 
plying both members by x. 

If two or more equations lmvo do tormina to 
values of the unknowns, they arc said to ba 
simultaneous. For example, x + y = 12, x—ij 
= 2 lira both true for % = 7 f tf = 5- On the 
other hand, x-\'y = 12 and a;- 1 - 1 /*= 2 arc not 
BiimiUniioaus equations, but are said- to bo in¬ 
consistent. 

If ail equation contains a term in which a 
rout of the unknown quantity is involved, it 
is culle d a radical equation. Tor example, 
+ -l = x — 2 i«j a radical equation which 
may be reduced to a quadratics equation by 
Bqiiiiring Imth members. 

Equations are said to he equivalent if every 
root of each is n root of the other. For ex¬ 
ample, 2 a: - fi and x => 3 are equivalent equa¬ 
tions; but x = 3 and x l = 0 nro not equivalent, 
fiinoe tho ,second Ima a root (,u=^3) that is 
not a rout of the first. It is readily seen that 
the axioms of equality do nut always lead to 
equivalent equations. If equals are multi¬ 
plied by equals, the results are equal; hut this 
does not menu that the results arc in general 
equivalent to the original equations. For 
example, if 3 X = D, it \k true that 3 .v* «= 9 
lint this second liquation has ft root (,u = 0) 
Unit in nut a root of 3 $ = 0. 

Quadratic equations nro el nasi lied aa coni’ 
|)leto (ulTi'CLcdi and incomplete (pure), A 
complolo nr uflneted quadra lie hns the typo 
fm'iii rfn-c 1 + rq.r + n a = 0 whore ft is not aero. 
More .simply exproAverl, the type iv x 1 -h 
riitf ■+■ (h ^ (j. Tim English name for this typo 
19 lulfnctcul nuiulrjitic. A pure quadratic equa¬ 
tion is of the sumo type, whern «o does not 
equal zero hut where n t does equal zero. More 
simply, the type is + & t 0, 


A single equation is determinate when it 
contains only one unknown quantity, and a 
system of e qua Linns is determinate when by 
elimination it can bo reduced tp a series of 
equations, involving the respective unknown 
quantities, and each con turning only the onu 
in question. Otherwise there is not, in general, 
a sufficient number of comlilhins to determine 
the value of the unknown qiinntitles, ami (he 
system is then indeterminate, In general, if 
there arc » unknowns and n - 1 equations, 
the system is indeterminate, as in Llin ease of 
x-\-y = 10, and or the system aH-y + z ■= 10. 
x + 2 y + 3 2 = 25. 

The ancient Egyptians solved equations of 
the first and second degree, and the Cl rocks, 
usually through the medium of geometry, did 
the same. (.See Alqbutia.) The greatest alge¬ 
braist of the Greeks was Dioplmntus (fl.a). 
The cubic equation was first solved in the six¬ 
teenth century by the Italians, the first com¬ 
plete solution being duo to Tartaglia (^.y,) 
and being first published by Cardnn (i/.a) 
in Ills /lwr Mngnn (1545). The qunrtio or 
biquadratic equation was first solved by 
Ferrari (1522-1565). The general quiutie (fifth 
degree) equation docs nob admit of solution by 
the usu of algebraic functions, lb can be re¬ 
duced to the form x* -h o.eH- b = 0, nnd criteria 
have been developed fur telling under wliab 
circumKtimces such an aqua Lion is soluble. 
That the funeral quin lie could nut he .solved 
by algebraic methods was completely proved 
by Abel early in the nineteenth century, 

D. 13. fi. 

Referancaa i — 

BnuNsinfi, W. S., and Panton, A. IV. Thcor}/ nf JTgim- 
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An excellent luHtoricid survey, 

EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLROOM, — See 

ArPAiiATug; Dusks and Heath; Heating and 
Ventilation Apparatus; Visual Aids. 

EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDU¬ 
CATION.— flee Gymnasium, Equipment or; 
Physical Education, 

ERASMUS (1406-1536). ■— The best known 
man oT letters of the Northern Renaissance was 
the sail of Gerard of Ciouda anil Margaret, the 
daughter uf a physician of Zovenberge, whose 
union was unau|i]iorLcil by the Church. His 
name, as Fully written oil the title pages of his 
works, is Dusidorius Em.smus llnterodfimu.s, 
Desiderate being the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek Erasmus, and film form LYiuvmus bring 
tho actual name bestowed on the child by 
Gerard. Krnsimiig, at nine years of age, 
entered the ruinous school oT the Church of 
St. Lebuin at Deventer, under tho headmaster 
Hegiua ((/,u.) and assistant Riutlieini ; blit 
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Erasmus in later years writes of the school: 

" Deventer was a school still hi the age of 
barbarism." In 14S0 Erasmus proceeded to 
tho School of tho Col I a tio iituy If rot hers (sea 
Buetiihen op the Common Life) at Boia-lo- 
Due far two yours. In H53 lie entered on his 
novitiate at an Augustinum monastery at Stein 
near Gouda, whore he lived Tor ten years, and in, 
1492 lie became a priest. In M93 he was sent 
by the Bishop of Cambrai to the University 
oT Baris to study theology. There is no doubt 
that both in the monastery nncl in the utiivar- 
sity, Erasmus' chief study was Lho classics. At 
Paris he taught Latin, and in L495 came into 
contact with English students in Paris, thero 
meeting his future patron. Lord Mouuljoy, 
At this time lie wrote his book Dc C on scri¬ 
be ndis l.£pi]ftolis t letter writing being one of the 
recognized methods of instruction of the. time 
in touching Latin. In 1490 Erasmus came to 
England with Lord Mountjoy, and beenmG 
acquainted with Colet and More. He returned 
ta Paris before the end of the year. In l{i02 
lie went to Louvain, but was back in Paris in 
1505. In 150G he went to Italy, and in 1507 
Erasmus joined Aldus (it Venice and assisted 
him in editing the classics. In 1510 Ernsmus 
became Lady Margaret Pro feasor of Divinity, 
and taught some Greek nt Cambridge, whore lie 
remained till 1514. From 1514 to 1517 he was 
traveling. In 1517 the Collegium Trilingim 
was established at Louvain, and Erasmus was 
consulted aa to its organization, In 1519 ho 
settled at Louvain, and here met Juan Luis 
Vivos (fl.ir.). In 1522 lie moved to Basel, and 
spent tho rest of his life between Easel niul 
Freiburg hi Breisgnii, He died in 1536 at 
Bnsol. Erasmus wna thus a cosmopolitan. 
But it has been doubted whether lie spoke any 
Other modern language than his native Dutch, 
and it is certain that he usually spoke and wrote 
in Latin, Ilis editorial services in connection 
with classical writers included work on jEsop, 
Ambrose, Aristotle, Aniabius, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Basil, Cato, Cicero's Dc Amidlia x 
Dc A'cpiccLfld, anil Tiiffc nZrm®, Quresiitmcs, 
Cyprian, Demosthenes, Euripides' Hecuba and 
Iphigcnia, Jerome and Quintus CurLiua, Nor 
is such a list complete. Still more significant 
in Erasmus' preparation of what was the erlih'o 
pyinccps of the Greek text with a Latin trans- 
la bian of the New Testament, called liv Erasmus 
the jV fliHf jji Indrumcntum. published at Basel 
in 151(1, though it is probable most of the work 
in it was done hy Erasmus nfc Cambridge in 
England, In the preface, Erasmus claims 
suhstaiitiall3 r that the Latin Vulgate edition of 
the Bible must be subjected to criticism the 
same as the classical authors. Further, 
Erasmus expresses his wishes that all — 11 even 
the weakest woman ”— should read tho Gospel 
for themselves* He is thus tho first exponent 
or modem Biblical criticism. Politically, ho 
claims notice by his tract Querela Paris, with 
its noble protest against war. 


Erasmus was a warm friend of Dean Co let 
and his school of St. Paul, rerounded about 1510. 
He wrote for it some Cnnimiri, some verses on 
the school motto, Discc rvuf ?)incctlc, and a 
Cimcifl rfc Pucro Jp.vn. lie also wrote Min 
school textbook Dc Cnpin Vcrhnntm cl Jicrina 
(1511). This is n siorohousc of riseLorirnl 
phrancs, which could serve as the Ycry basis for 
free, ready, and correct Latin composition, 
Cojjifj. is Lho supply of words, phrases, idioms, 
which gives variability so as to be compre¬ 
hensive, and with it style so as to leave nothing 
out in the way of matter, and yet to keep the 
limit af economy af words. The Copia is frnld 
to have gone* through nearly sixty editions in 
Erasmus' lifetime, and certainly was not less 
popular for a cojiLury nflpnvjml*. The Dc 
Copia was prescribed by statute for fit. Pan Fa 
School (1518), though used there before. In 
1545-1547 it was used nt SaHron Walden 
Grammar School. It was prescribed in llie 
Statutes or limy St. Edmuuds (7 1550), Bet- 
ford (1552), Bangor (1508), and in many other 
English schools. The other great works which 
may be described ns educational textbooks writ¬ 
ten by Erasmus were the Atlngia (1st cik, 1500) 
and the Apophihcfftnala (1532), The A (login 
in its firat fur in gave about eight hundred 
proverbs; in its later form five Limes as many. 
Proverbs were given in Greek ns well ns Latin, 
and the book could Lhus be used ns a Greek 
textbook. Iu fact, as Mr, Drummond haa 
said, "besides to a great extent .serving the 
purpose of a dictionary and a grammar, it i.s a 
commonplace book, a journal, and a book of 
travels all in ono." The Apophthcgnwln, ar 
Sayings of Ihe Ancients, gives lit lie stories of 
ancient writers (fiocratcs, Aristippus, Diogenes, 
Cicero, Demosthenes arc drawn upon)] with 
usually some moral deductions giving scope to 
Erasmus to introduce all kinds of material of 
his own. In 1510, Erasmus published tlio 
Co/foyitrca, one of Lho most widely used school¬ 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies throughout Europe. The University 
of Paris rorlmdc the use oT tho book in 1528. 
It was condemned in 1504 at the Council of 
Trent. Naturally, in Protestant countries it 
was spread broadcast on account of its nRacks 
on monks, abuses, and superstitions. It was 
required by statute to be taught in many Eng¬ 
lish grammar schools. The subjects are most 
varied, and are Lreuted by the dialogue method, 
and, of course, written in Latin. (See Collo¬ 
quies.) 

But, besides positive work for education, 
Erasmus was particularly strong, a modern 
Lucian, in his satires on what he considered 
corrupt and evil. The If or zee Encomium (Praise 
of Felly) (1599) holds up to ironical prniac the 
whole rate of monks, schqlrisLic (Uvincs, gram¬ 
marians, and by ridiculing the old aider of 
learning, opened the way Tor tho new Ideas of 
the Renaissance. While it cannot be said that 
the educational opinions of Erasmus arc con- 
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fined to nny duo book or number of books, the 
following nmoug Ilia works ileal more specific¬ 
ally with education: the Enchiridion Alililia 
Chvisliani (1501) ■ De Rations Studii [1511); 
/ndtfirtw CkrMtmi Hominis (1510), a manual 
used in St. Paul’s School; InstitiUio Chrisliani 
Frincipis (151G); De Pucris slatini uc Ubcraliler 
instilnendis (1529). Tim De Rations Studii, or 
On the Right Method of Study seta forth ft plea 
for Hie study or language, i.c. Greek and Latin, 
which arc complementary and contain " the 
whole of attainable knowledge more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to stylo and content rather 
than grammar for its own sake, Erasmus 
then proceeds to suggest mcthoils of teaching 
in which tho capacity of the pupil should b c 
considered and the awakening of intelligence! 
and critical insight should be aimed at. In tho 
De Pucm slniim etc libcrnlileY insliiuendis 
(That pupils should straightway from their 
earliest yean he trained in virtue ami sound 
learning), a treatise addressed ta William or 
Clcvcs, Erasmus points out the importance of 
the proper selection of a teacher, and recom¬ 
mends that parents should take n, personal 
interest in this education of their children, for 
they are begotten to tho commonwealth and to 
God. Education must begin early, ami deponds 
on nature, practice, and training; the liberal 
nits arc tho handmaidens of conduct; above all 
leva [iiul sympathy for the child, not fear and 
harshness, should bo the stimuli employed. 
It is in this essay that Erasmus attacks the 
monastic schools, and insists that it is the duty 
of 3laic mill Church to see that n supply of 
properly qualified teachers is maintained. 
Tho work is one of tho best expressions of the 
humanistic ideal of education by one oF its 
moat brillintib representatives who was quali¬ 
fied by experience to speak with some authority, 

F. W. 
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(Cambridge, 1001.) 

ERATOSTHENES (275-194 n,c.). — A 

prominent Greek scholar of the first Alexan¬ 


drian school. Ho was a personal friend of 
Archimedes, and wae librarian or the university 
at Alexandria, He is chiefly known r 0 r his 
work in astronomy and geodesy, delomhiiiiff 
the obliquity of the ecliptic as 23 d 51' 20". lie 
also calculated the radius of the earth as the 
equivalent of about 4000 miles, and the length 
of a degree ns about seventy-nine miles, We 
are not certain ns to tho unit of measure used 
by him, and it is possible that hi s results were 
even qloscr than these. In the theory of 
numbers ho is known for hia ,f sieve,' 1 a scheme 
for sifting out the prime numbers. This plan 
yvns frequently given in arithmetics until a 
generation or so ago. Eratosthenes was also a 
poet and a general all-round savant. Afflicted 
uy ophthalmia, he committed suicide in Jf)4 u.c, 

D, 13. S. 

ERFURT, UNIVERSITY OR. — The Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt in Thuringia was established 
as early ns 1302, being the third university to 
be established within tho confines of tho present 
German Empire, Heidelberg having boon 
founded six, and Cologne four years earlier, 
It attained considerable prominence as a scat 
of humanism, but suJTorcrl greatly during the 
wara of the Reformation, and wna finally dig- 
banded in lBlfl. It. t., Jn. 

Rd/biujicb; — 

Kampspiiulte, r. W. Dio Umvcrsili\i Erfurt in ihren 
Vcr/ifllUiiasen iu de in //umarusmifd uruJ [ler Re - 
/omiafion, 1 nus don Queffcti rJnrflcaieM, (THur. 
lBSS-ISflD.) ' 

ERGOGRAPH, — An apparatus for record¬ 
ing the amount of work which an individual 
can perform under given conditions. Tho 
apparatus is generally ao cons true Led as to 
isolate a small group of muscles and record tho 
number ft/irl extent of the co it true ti and which 
these muscles are capable of making before 
reaching that state of fatigue where contrac¬ 
tion becomes impossible, Tho original form of 
the ergograph renuirod the muscles to raise a 
weight. A later form utilizes a spring instead 
of weights. The curves derived through the 
usd of the ergo graph have been commonly Used 
in discussions of fatigue (j.u,), C. H. J T 

Reference : — 

Jddh, C. II. I, dl> ora lory Egui^menf for Paj/chohoical 
Ejcpermicn/fl, p. 220. 

ERIUGENA, JOHN SCOTUS.—An Irish 
teacher, Lhcologiiiu, philosopher ami poet, who 
lived in the ninth century- There is now no 
doubt among scholars as to the birthplace of 
Eriugona, or, to lisa tho name by which ho wna 
known to hia coiitemnornrioa, John tho Scot. 
He wag bom in IiGlftlul about the year 520, and 
presumably lvas educated in the schools of 
hia native land. About the year Ml lie ap¬ 
peared at the court of Charles the llalcl, and, 
as is evident from con temp ovary references, 
was received into royal favor nnd placed at tho 
head of tho palace school. At the invitation 
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of his royal patron, he translated into Latin 
the worka of l?SGudn : Dionysius. This task had 
a double affect on his career; by bringing him 
into prominence in the worn of letters, it wag 
Lho occasion of his entering into the contro¬ 
versy raging around Gottschalk's predeslinnriaii 
doctrine and at tho Same time it opened up 
to him a new philosophical world, that of Neo¬ 
platonism. As a controversialist he wrote 
the work Dc Prcitestinalionci and as a Neo¬ 
platonic philosopher lie composed the treatise 
Dc Divisione Natural, Besides these writings 
lie Ldt a number of commentaries and glosses, 
Lhc most important of which arc the (famnitm- 
tarn on Marcimuifl Cap ell a (g.v.) and tho glosses 
on the Opttsettla of Boethius (q,a,). Tram the 
hist, which were published hy Dr. Rnml in 
1906 (./o/injiiies Scottu^, Munich, 100G) it 
appeal's that he was still alive ana in France 
as late as 8(37. Tho clato and place of his death 
are unknown. Tho legend which tolls ( of his 
having gone to Oxford at tho invitation of 
Alfred the Great, and the equally legendary 
account of his death and burial nt Malmes¬ 
bury, arc devoid of historical foundation. The 
works of John the Scoty including Ids transla¬ 
tions, arc published by Migne in Vol. CXXII of 
the Palrologia Latina. 

Besides being a theologian and philosopher, 
John the Scot was n teacher and a copyist of 
manuscripts. As a speculative thinker ho 
ranks very high, his preeminence being all the 
more noteworthy when one recalls how totally 
the ninth century was lacking in the spirit of 
constructive or any other kind of original effort, 
As a tcnchor lie was one or the group a[ Irish¬ 
men who gathered at Lnon and engaged in the 
study oT dialectic, theologyand Crock. The 
specimens of their work which have survived 
the wreck of time should not be judged by the 
standards of modern philology. Consider¬ 
ing the ago from which they come, they arc 
interesting, and not altogether valueless in tho 
history of classical learning. Ag a copyist. John 
the Scot transcribed and glossed a number of 
school texts, some of which have como down to 
us in tlie original autograph. Such, fit least, 
is the opinion of the distinguished paleog¬ 
rapher Traubo, The mystic elements in 
John’s philosophy and theology had com¬ 
paratively little influence on his contempo¬ 
raries. It ivas not until the first decades of the 
Lliirteenth century that the bearing of his 
pnnthcisLic ideas was recognised and his doc¬ 
trines formally condemned. Hia predesti- 
nnrian doctrines had been condemned during 
his lifetime at the local councils of Ynlonco 
(B55) and Lnngrcs (859). W, T, 
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ERK, LUDWIG (1007-1883). — A promi¬ 
nent German composer, bom in Wetzlnr. 
In 1826 lie received nil appointment at the 
Teachers' Seminary at Mflrs, which at that time 
lvas under the direction of Diestenve^ 

When Dicstcrwog was called to Berlin, Erk 
followed him in 1S35 ns teacher of music of the 
City Training School, where he remained for 
the rest of his lire. Erk's influence on German 
schools was especially exerted in the direction 
of fostering the beautiful and simple German 
folk < Bongs, and for this lie deserves great 
credit. He published a number of song collec¬ 
tions, which became very papular; among them 
is his Dawl&che Fafkah'cdcr {German Falk Songs). 
Berlin, 1832-1815. J\M. 

ERLANGEN. THE ROYAL BAVARIAN 
frederick-Alexander university 

OF.— Aii institution founded in the year 
1745 by the union of an academy, established 
at Bayreuth in 1742, anti a RiMernfcadcmfe, 
established at Erlangen in 1GDD by Baron 
Adam Grog von Troclinu. The new university 
possessed the four Iraditionfd faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy from 
the start, but it lad a rather precarious exist¬ 
ence until given iLiicwlcnsc of life by Margrave 
Christian Frederick Carl Alexander of AnsbnrJi, 
who entered upon hia activity in 1760, and 
whoso name has Leon preserved in tho designa¬ 
tion of the university. The theological faculty 
was Protestant, the town having attracted a 
considerable number of French Protestants 
who had been exiled by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In 1 SOfi the principalities 
of Ansbnch and Bayreuth, which had been 
absorbed by Prussia in 1792, were occupied by 
the French, and althouph the university was 
not ^ discontinued,. its in come was seriously 
diminished, and it suffered much hardship. 
Four years later the principality of Bayreuth 
became Bavarian, anti a now era of progress 
was ushered in, which was reflected in the 
better provision made for medical and other 
scientific institutes and laboratories. Tho 
number of students in these subjects increased 
rapidly during the early eighties and as a result 
n number of well-equipped buildings lmve 
been erected during the past twenty-five years 
in order to meet the new demands. Until 
1850, the Inr^c majority of the student body 
was enrolled in the faculties of theology and 
law, but at the present day philosophy and 
medicine arc in the lead, the number of students 
in tho puro science division of the faculty of 
philosophy particularly showing a considerable 
gain of late. During the winter acmes ter 
1009-1910 there were 1187 students (forty-one 
women) in attendance, including sixty-four 
auditors (twenty-two women), the matriculated 
students being distributed as follows: theology 
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139, law _247. medicine 204, ami philosophy 
443. It is thug otic of the smallest of the 
German universities, exceeding only Grcifswnld 
And Ra^fcoek in point of enrollment. The 
library contains almost 250,000 volumes aiul 
oyer 2000 Ms a, Among renowned teachers 
may bo mentioned Ebvarcl in theology, Solid- 
ling in philosophy, the poet Friedrich lift chert 
in Oriental 1 mi glints, mid yon lla inner in 
German philology, It. T, p Ju, 

Rdsrencua i — 

EjttJjsMMfl&T, J, O- V, Die t/nivQrsiWn /JWniipcn won. 

irja'i&tf. (Eilruigen, Ikia.) 

Kclui;, *J\ /jia Uim'cr^KH Jfrfomton uilfer flciu Ifoirse 
TViflebtiaefc, tSIO-toio. (Erlangen unil Leipzig, 
1 D 10 .) 

Minorca , ffatufbuch dor QefehHon \Vo(t t Val. I, p. IS. 
(SLrtissburg, lflll.) 

ERNESTI, JOHANN AUGUST (1707- 
1781). — A distinguished German theologian, 
philologist, and schoolman, one of the leaders 
of the “ New Humanism / 1 wag horn in Tenn- 
sfcedt, Thuringia, and received his education 
at Schulnfovfcn and the universities oF Witten¬ 
berg ana Leipzig. In 1731 he became the 
colleague of Gesner (fj.u.) at tho Thomas elude 
in Leipzig, and three years Inter, when Gesner 
was culled to Gottingen, ErnesLi .succeeded 
him, rmcl, for a quarter of a Century, remained 
at the head of the School, lie ulsa delivered 
lectures at the university, where, in 1742, ho 
received the regular appointment ns Profegaor 
of Eloquence. In addition, ho accepted the 
chair of theology in tho University (1759), 

but resigned hia position at Uio TliomiitfscfiuJo. 

His influence, however, on the higher schools of 
Saxony, and through them on those of other 
Gorman states, remained very great. The 
Regulations /or IJic Saxon tfcAoofs which he 
wrote in 17 73 wore in farce for nearly three 
quart oh of n century. Ho condemned tho 
old methods of teaching the classics, by which 
it was attempted to give the student merely 
the ability to write Latin and to imitate tho 
style of Cicero, find insisted on the reading of 
the ancient authors for the sake of their content 
and for tile cultivation of literary taste and 
understanding. He laid great mriplmsia on 
the teaching of the mother tongue and the 
reading of the bast works of the national litera¬ 
ture, aa well as on modern foreign languages, 
history and geography, philosophy and mathe¬ 
matics, including' geometry, astronomy, me¬ 
chanics, and architecture. 

About tho middle pf the eighteenth century 
classical studies were at a Very low ebb in Ger¬ 
many. Through tjw influence of Gesnor and 
Ernostf ami their disciples, however, a now im¬ 
pulse was given to classical learning, and that 
cnthu.giaam for antiquity was aroused which is 
later found in the works of Goethe and Schiller, 
and which determined the character of the Ger¬ 
man gymnasium down to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Among ErilcsfTs works 
the one moat used in the schools was h\s Inilia 


Dvctfiruic SolidiariSf 1755, which corUaina 
t»he elements of mathematics, psychology, 
natural theology, logic, jurisprudence, ethics, 
politics, and physics, with Astronomy and 
physiology. He published also a number of 
editions of Greek and Latin authors, besides 
some theological writings and over a hundred 
smaller essays and dissertations. Many of 
these have been collected in his Opmcula 
Oratorio, (17G2) and Opuscula Plnloloyicn a 
Critica (J77G). F. M, 

HefereneBB; — 

EcKfiTKiN- ErncaLi; in Stfironl’n KuzykhpUdic, Vnl. II, 

jk m 

PAUliflBNj Fn. Qcachichfc dca gckhricn Unterrichi*, Vul. 

II. (Leipzig ltiOQ.) 

Zieolbu, Tii, Qeschicfdc (fer PiltlaQQgik, (Munich. 

1BD5.) 

ERNST I, THE PIOUS (1001-1075), — 
Duke of Snxc-Gotlia nnd Altenhurg, the 
" Tctlagnguc among Princes," waa horn in 
Altenburg, where he received a very cure fill 
education under the direction of his mother, 
Dorothea Maria of Anhalt. Being nn ardent 
adherent of Protestantism, ho allied himself in 
tho Thirty Years' War with thte Swedes, and 
fought valiantly, first under Gustav us Adolphus, 
then under his own brother, the famous JIcJ'ii- 
hmd of Weimar, in the battles of the Lech, 
Nuremberg, Ltitzen, and NorcKmgcn. In 1(135 
he signed the Pence of Prague, nnd licnecfurLh 
ho devoted nil his efforts to tho government of 
his duchy, the people of which had, in eomjc- 
quenco of the terrible war, Blink into a very 
sad material and moral condition. Through 
excellent laws and a wise and economic admin¬ 
istration, he succeeded in making Gotha one of 
the moat prosperous parts of Germany, His 
educational reforms worn □! such a funda¬ 
mental character that he may he regarded as 
the real founder of the present common school 
system of Germany. With the help of Rcyher 
( 0 .A.), a disciple of Rathe and Coxnenins. he 
worked out a comprehensive set of school 
regulations known as the JSch-uimelhadas (1042), 
This cede, a pedagogic masterpiece oT tho 
seventeenth century, provided for compulsory 
school attendance and regulated in detail the 
grading of schools, tho courses of study, and 
the methods of i list ruction. In Addition, the 
duke caused a number of textbooks to be 
written by Reylier, nnd distributed gratis to 
school children. Ho raised the salaries of 
teachers, And instituted a pension fund for 
their lvidnwfl and orphans, During his thirty- 
five years’ reign, tho intellectual level of his 
people was raised to BUch a degree that it used 
to be said that " Duko Ernst's peasants were 
hetteT educated than, noblomen are anywhere 
else." Ji\ M. 

See Gotha., School Reform in. 

RetBreacee:.— 

J3ahiMJW> ( II, American- Journal of Education ., Vot 


Beohp A, -Etol-sl der J?roto?ne, (Weimar, IfiOS.) 
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HoeiiNe. Die jiUdagopisrhcn Bcaltebungin Ernsts rfcs 
FrorJiiHfirl. (GoLlui, LHtiB.) 

SeirnCjnnEL u. MoEixEn. Ernst Her Frannne, mtv 
PMfaffoff \inter den Eilrsfcn. (Gotha, J0Q1.) 
Waaei, Dia (icncrnt-Kwifn/ion. -firusto de& Frotnmcn, 
(Jena, I0QS.) 

ERNST II, THE WISE, OF GOTHA 
(1772-1304). — A ruler who, like Ida ancestor 
Ernst the Pious (i/.u,), took a strong interest, in 
education and. helped to bring about a revival 
in his state alter the deony and abuses which 
liftd crept into school nllairH. He assisted 
.Salzmanii (q.u.) in founding his institution at 
Sclincpfontliul in 1784, In 1780 lie established 
a training sohool for teachers at Gotha at tile 
head of which he placed Haun ( 7 . 11 .), who was 
appointed inspector of schools in 17S3 y and 
showed great energy and vigor in pressing 
forward the educational reform. 

See Gotiia, School ILefoiim in, 

Reference! — 

Barnard, IT. American Journal of Education, Vol. XX. 

ERROR OF OBSERVATION. —Common 
sense usually assumes that there is no evidence 
so direct, SO accurate, and hence so convincing 
as that given immediately by the senses. How¬ 
ever, a comparison of the observations of 
different persons upon the same object, or of 
different observations of the same person upon 
an object which cannot be supposed to havo 
changed in Idle interim, reveals the fact thnfc 
the evidence of the senses is full of contradic¬ 
tions, and consequently of errors. The Greek 
philosophers were for the most part so con¬ 
vinced of this vieiv that they held the senses 
to yield only error and illusion, and sought in 
pure reason alone that truth w/iicli is free from 
contradiction, Modern thought, however, hns 
attempted ta analyze the causes of errors of 
observation, and to devise methods by which 
they may be mini mi zed or eliminated. 

In general, the classification and explanation 
of such errors is a matter of psychology, We 
do not observe accuratelyj either because the 
sense organs da not operate ii\ a perfect way, 
or because the mental interpretations of sen¬ 
sation arc incorrect, The errors due to the 
defects in our sense organs arc various. In 
general, the sort of sensation that we get de¬ 
pends upon our sense organs, rather than upon 
tliB stimulus. A given stimulus will give rise 
to the sensation peculiar to the sense organ 
that it affects. If pressure were ta affect the 
retina, we should get light sensation. It 
follows that if we judge the stimulus to he that 
which commonly arouses a given sensation, 
we may be in error. Moreover, certain qual¬ 
itative, quantitative, and temporal differoncea 
and relations our senses may not be able to take 
account of. For many types of stimulus we 
have no special sense. Such differences are 
either lost or rendered imperfectly in terms of 
other differences that can he perceived. Only 
the grosser differences in intensity among 


stimuli can he perceived. Dura linn and pre¬ 
cedence in time are ycry inaccurately estimated 
or determined where the amounts arc small 
Many times a sense organ is stimulated 
pathologically, as when the ears ring from a 
cold; or by reaction from other sensations, 
as in the case of negative after-images of sight, 
or by association with sensations from other 
senses, synmsthesia, well illustrated in so- 
called colored hearing, The estimate of mag¬ 
nitude ig largely dependent an Iciiirnstlictic 
sensations, and mnny illusions of form, size, 
etc,, are due to the peculiarities in the move¬ 
ments by which the objects are exploited by 
the sense organa, The mental attitude has 
muoli to do with the character of the sensa¬ 
tions that we get, Attention determines the 
clearness of the sensation, and may result in nil 
apparent modification of it. If two objects 
□ i the same shape nncl weight, but of different 
size, are lifted, the larger one will be felt to be 
the lighter, We are surprised that it should 
be so light, and the uLrc&fl of attention pro¬ 
duces the illusion of extreme lightness. Of 
two contemporaneous incidents, that upon 
which the Attention is fixed is apt to be judged 
as coming first. 

In the wise of illusions of mental interpre¬ 
tation, the two types distinguished by Professor 
Jainca may he noted, -- illusions of habit, or 
apperception, and illusions of expectation, Qr 
prep creep Ilian, Illusions of habit are cases 
where the habitual interpretation which is given 
to a sensation Imp pens to be I, lie wrong one. 
They may be illustrated by Aristotle’s illusion 
of touch, Ah object placed between crossed 
fingers appears double, since the surfaces af¬ 
fected could not in the ordinary position of 
the fingers be touched by the h’limc ohjecL at 
the same time, An illusion of expectation is 
found in proofreaders’ oversights. Thev see 
misspelled words, for example, as spelled cor¬ 
rectly, because the correct spelling is hi the 
mind. The extreme type of such an illusion 
is in the hallucination, where apparent sense 
perceptions arc constructed almost, if not 
quite wholly, out of imagination. Practically 
all illusions" will on analysis reycal elements 
that will allow □! their being classified ns il¬ 
lusions of habit or of expectation. 

The Accuracy oT observation increases with 
training, and so with age. Uncultivated per¬ 
sons show on the whole more imperfections 
in their observations than do those who hove 
had better advantages. Observations re¬ 
ported after an interval of time are liable to 
the distortions of an imperfect memory. Sug¬ 
gestions of all sorts may affect such rep oils, and 
oven the original observation may be affected 
by suggestion. The suggestion of a lawyer 
or af the situation inny warp the memory of 
a witness without his realizing it. Children 
can easily be subjected to suggestions. While, 
on the one hand, they possess a certain " in¬ 
nocence" of sense, since their minds arc not 
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30 full of interpretations to apply fallaciously 
to sensations oa arc these of adults, on the 
other, they lack a critical sense by which 
observations can be Tendered exact. Children 
may easily bo persuaded that they smell odors 
that do nob exist. Indeed, such illusions can 
readily be suggested to nriidts, especially if their 
cmoLions are stirred. 

Scientific men, recognizing tho liability 
to errors of observation, have endeavored 
lo take account of them mathematically, so 
that results might be subject Lo correction 
corresponding to known or probable errors. 
In some eases ib is found that observation 
makes a certain error invariably. Such an 
inaccuracy is called ti constant error. Tho 
astronomer's u personal equation " is an ex¬ 
ample of bliis. If one is attempting to note 
tho time of an astronomical event, it will seem 
to come earlier whan his attention is fixed more 
on the clock, and later when he is thinking more 
of the event itself. This’ tendency in tho 
individual may be experimentally measured 
and hia observations corrected. Where many 
observations arc made of the same or similar 
phenomena, and it is noted thnb there jug 
many differences which can be ranged about 
n median (see Statistical Method), we may 
suppose that the errors arc due lo a variety 
of enuses, and that they arc distributed as by 
chance, some in one direction, some in another. 
In such cases the probable error can be cal¬ 
culated. The chances that the correct ob¬ 
servation falls within certain limits arc thus 
stated mathematically, Tim probable error 
is a most important factor in determining the 
reliability of statistical results. E, N. H. 

HefBroncBS: — 

SULLY, J. /Ili/Aioria. (Nbw York, 1BB2.) 

Tijcwjvdixe, E. L. Mental and Social Mcasurmenh. 

(New York, L0D4,) 


ing of kindergarten teachers. It is an outgrowth 
of tho first free kindergarten established in New 
York (1878) by Felix Adler, the founder of the 
Ethical Culture Society (1870). The aim of this 
Society which now is organized in many cities 
in the United States, England, Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland, is to seek wlmb is good nml to 
promote the moral development of the individual 
and society. The school was established as a 
practical experiment to base education on the 
principled of the Ethical Culture Society. It 
aims to develop persons competent to readjust 
this environment in accordance with moral ideals 
and to impart an enthusiasm for progress which 
centers in moral relations mul the diminution of 
tho evils of the world. IIciied emphasis is laid 
in nil departments of the school on direct ethical 
instruction, as well as all possible indirect moral 
influences based on social relations between the 
different classes, for the school tolerates no dis- 
tinclion of race, creed, or social status. The 
freedom enjoyed by the school has been em¬ 
ployed in promoting experiments ill the teach¬ 
ing of tho different school subjects, especially in 
English (ace Festivals, School), in manual nrts, 
in which tho school was a pioneer, and in history. 
Literature, history, and manual arts are closely 
related with the ethical instruction in promoting 
tho essentially moral aim of the school. A 
healthy democratic spirit, sympathy between 
different; elates, creeds, and vocations, an ap¬ 
preciation of tho evolutionary progress of the 
world, and a consciousness of the unity of all 
human beings and human activities arc the 
derived ends of tho Ethical Culture School. 

References: — 

Adleh, Felix. The Distinctive Aims of tha Ethical Cul¬ 
ture/Schools, (New Ynrki 1002.) 

Moral Instruction of Children, (Now York, Ififlfl,) 
Ethical Cdltulr School. Qcnenit Outline of Canrac 
of Study. (New Yurk.) 


ERSKINE COLLEGE, DUE WEST S. C. - 
A coeducational institution, organized in 1837 
as the property of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod of the South. Preparatory 
and collegiate courses arc given. The entrance 
requirements to the coflcgo, which confers 
degrees, arc equivalent to about twelve points 
of high school work. 

ERYSIPELAS. — See Contagious Diseases, 

ESPERANTO.—See Languages, Autifi- 
owl. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN EDUCA¬ 
TION.—See Ciiuugii Schools ; also Rumors' 
Schools ; Canon Law and Education ; 
Dissenters ano Education, 

ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK, — An institution which provides instruc¬ 
tion from tho kindergarten through tho high 
school and maintains a department for the train- 


ETHICAL INSTRUCTION. —Sgg Moral 
Education. 

ETHICAL TRAINING. — See Moral 
Education. 

ETHICS AND EDUCATION. — Historical 
and Theoretical Relation of. —Since good ji ml 
evil are incident to life, and there are right 
and wrong ways of attaining good mid. avoiding 
evil, there is a natural incentive lo morals. 
It would appear, therefore, that ethics— which 
is the attempt to giva our intojxjst in what is 
good and bacl, right nnd wrong, tho proportion*! 
of a science — would bo chiefly concerned with 
tho classification dT natural goods mul Lho dis¬ 
covery of tho most cflieient means of securing 
and disseminating them. Rut Us problems 
lmvo seldom boon so naturally nml 4 sd simply 
concaivcd. Instead of a primary interest in 
the classification of goods, ethical inquiry lms 
shown much greater interest in such problems 
as the nature of the good, the relation of the 
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good fco tho useful, the pleasant, and the de¬ 
sirable, and whether there is one gnotl or many 
good. 1 ?, And instead of n piimmy interest 
in discovering the most efficient means by 
which the goads of life may be secured mid 
disseminated, it hns shown much greater interest 
in inquiring about the nature of obligation, tlm 
foundation of rights And duties, the extent of 
responsibility, and the freedom of the will. 
In other words, there lias generally been a 
"moral" coloring to human reflection on the 
pursuit of the good, n sense, that is, that man 
confronted by the consideration of good mul 
right have other nnd deeper problems than that 
of means to ends. Thus Plato could picture 
the perfectly unjust man as one who none the 
less might have in all quarters tho reputation 
of justice; and Kant could exclaim, " The 
sight of a being who is not adorned with a 
single feature or a para and good will enjoying 
unbroken prosperity can never give pleasure 
to an impartial, rational spectator.” Theso 
illufitrationfl may give one the feeling of what 
is meant by 11 moral," a feeling which it is easier 
to appreciate than to define. An adequate 
understanding of it can be had only from a 
Hbutly of the general development of moral ideas. 
This is a large task, and can be treated hero 
only in a summary fashion. 

It is customary to claim that ethics first 
attained something like the dignity of an in¬ 
dependent science with the Sophists of ancient 
Greece [q*u.), that iff, about the fifth century 
11 .e, The claim may be allowed, provided we 
remember that it is aignificiint only in view 
of that particular course of civilization which 
Europeans nnd their descendants are wont to 
regard ns the main lino of the world's progress. 
Hut tho beginnings of the science af ethics Were 
naturally not the beginnings of morality. 
The terms ,f ethics JJ and M moral/ 1 having, 
as they do, tho primary meaning of the cus¬ 
tomary and habitual,, indicate very clearly 
that moral philosophy began in reflection on the 
established customs and habits of the society 
which produced it. Indeed, if ifc is usual to 
begin the history of the science of ethics with 
the Greeks, it is also usual to begin the history 
of morals with the rites and ceremonies of 
primitive peoples, their clan and group cus¬ 
toms, their lmbits aE living. It is char¬ 
acteristic of these customs and habits that 
they are thnughfc to bo helpful in promoting 
the* general well-being or the community, and 
it jy apparent that they gradually grew up as 
organized methods of controlling the forces or 
nature and the conduct of individuals. Yet 
it is also apparent that primitive society docs 
not justify them on utilitarian grounds. They 
have that peculiar .sanctity which, as already 
noted, is called moral, a sanctity which makes 
them binding even when they are not service¬ 
able, and which steadily opposea change and 
innovation. Thus in the most primitive Sa¬ 
die ties with wliioh anthropology has made us 


familiar, we find that individuals arc expected 
to make their conduct conform to customs long 
established and carefully guarded, and that 
lack of conformity is severely dealt with, 
Primitive morals consist, (bus of organized 
practices which confine the conduct of indi¬ 
viduals within restricted limits, not because 
these practices have proved to he really ser¬ 
viceable, but bccauso they arc felt to be au¬ 
thoritative and obligatory. They determine 
the training of tlm young and shape the ideals 
and practices of education in its beginnings. 

See PjlIftlITJVB SoCJETV, EDI/CATION IN. 

IIow the practices which constitute prim¬ 
itive morals get that peculiar sanction which 
ia strong enough to outweigh for generations 
mid even centuries the failure to meet the teat 
of genuine serviceable!]ess, is an inquiry of 
considerable interest nncl of remarkable diffi¬ 
culty. It is important to note that they luivo 
this sanction long before any one thinks oE 
questioning ib or discovering rcnfiaiiB for it. 
As a consequence, it turn* out that the reasons 
savages give for tlieir customs anti habits nro 
far from reliable. Even with peoples of con¬ 
siderable ciyilimtitm, it la usual to find that 
their established practices are referred lmck 
to some early legislator whose personality is 
largely mythical, or to the revelation of some 
divinity, All of this goes fco show that men 
have often been rnoro interested in making 
morals authoritative than in discovering ex¬ 
actly why moral practices are performed. 
Perhaps we should say, in view or tlio facts 
at our command, that these practices get their 
sanction originally because of their congruity 
with what we may call primitive imagination. 
They fitted well into tlie general picture of 
things which men rather spontaneously farmed, 
and thus became intimately bound up with their 
outlook upon life and the world, If this ia 
ao, ifc is perhaps not difficult fco understand why 
the reasons given [or their performance after 
they have become established arc so inadequate 
na explanations of their origin. 

It is to be no Led also that morals undergo 
many transformations, nnd exhibit great variety, 
quite independent of any marked reflection 
upon them. Historians have traced with con¬ 
siderable success these variations, and found 
explanations of them in physical, economic, 
and social condition^ It is natural to suppose 
that aa thcac conditions change, the customs 
and habits of men will change with them. 
Utility too, must evidently be an important 
factor in moral development. For while 
practices long continue the utility of which is 
q Lies bio liable, ib ia inevitable that, these prac¬ 
tices tend to break down in proportion aa they 
foil of genuine scrviceablwiim Thus we may 
recognize a natural evolution of morals, to a 
large extent independent of reflective ethical 
inquiry. 

Now, while ifc would bB unwarrantable to 
claim that there wtiB no such inquiry beforo 
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tlia Sophias, or that it was not u n important 
factor in mural development, tho- general con- 
si clem tin HR \vc have noted lIq, none the less, 
ill lord an approximately accurate setting for 
the reflections of the tioplital#. They met a 
hotly of ostnbliahcil practices sanctified by nu- 
Lliorlty and tradition, marked by many iiulica¬ 
tions of a Jong history, and of derivation from 
ninny contributing sources. The situation 
which they thus faced they put in ipiesliun. 
The incentives to their procedure are doubtless 
to bu Iipuml in the social movements t>f the 
time; hut our concern is with the procedure 
iUolr rather than with its causes. We may 
note, however, that amid all tlia moral practices 
of tlio Greeks which concern the rein lions of in¬ 
dividuals to one another and to society at 
large, the rights of property, the relation of Llio 
sexes,— that general domain which we cover by 
the term* 11 rights," " duties/' '* obligations/'— 
there had grown up the conception of individual 
virtue or excellence. The Greek imagination 
had formed a picture of the kind uf man it was 
worth while to he. This picture had found its 
way into story and drama, but it had also 
been drawn in terms of moral precepts. The 
,f nothing In excess" and "know thyself/ 1 
which TlaLo tells us had been dedicated to 
Apollo at Delphi as the first-fruits of wisdom, 
express an iden oi balance and intelligence. 
Wise men like Thales, Solon, and Hias held a 
place in the popular mind on account of their 
practical wisdom and their apposite sayings. 
These conceptions of human excellence do not. 
however, M&cm to have advanced much beyond 
their exhibition in individual character or in 
proverbial utterance. Even Democritus (4 <j0- 
3110 ill 1 .), who was one of the moat conspicuous 
of Greek thinkers, and who is credited with 
the production uf n work on ethics, seems to 
have been contented with wise sayings instead 
of acute ruuily/ns. Ilia 11 golden sayings" aro 
golden, but they rln not form an inquiry. 

In striking contrast tu Democritus stands 
Jus toivmiiinn ami contemporary, tlm Sophist 
lh’0tagum (1B0-4U me.). He too had a great 
.saying, well known to history : ,f Man is tlm 
measure uf all things, of things that arc, that 
they urc, ami of things Unit urc not, tlmt they 
uro not." That snying is an ethical reflection 
which is typical of the xupliwlicnl moveinonh 
in its prime. It alLempts lo cut rnurals off 
ut mice hum uuUunity and Iru rliti uu, him I to 
fraiud liuimin conduct directly upon human 
miluiT and man's primary iniorcuL in his mincer 
and well-1 icing. According Lu the .Sophists, 
the rules with which men's conduct may he 
ri'nsunnljly expected to conform uro the rules 
which are determined by his nature aiul needs. 
Su (he .Sophists Itmifhl. Their great business 
was education, tu free men's minds by a 
lliuiuugli netpialutuncc with human society 
ami the world in order lliaL human conduct 
might he freely directed LowiU'd Lhc attainable 
ami satisfactory. It is no wonder LhnL they 


were regiriLert as the d cat ray era of erudition, 
or tlmt Uioy wrought a revolution in rdneution! 
Since they regarded yirluu as tho docent equip- 
incut oT inen for life, they made education 
the indispensable adjunct of inornls, and at 
the same time determined Us eimlcnl ami 
inutjuids in view of tin; new moral demand. 
Ethica and education, so far a« i thoy iridiealeci 
in telle dual interests, wen 1 p rue Li cully identical, 
The relation of HucriiUw (408-3 Ul>) to this 
general movement is iiinbigumiH. He was one 
with Urn Sophists in his mmUmlhm Uiat virtue 1 
can he taught, tlml knowledge and morality 
go hand in hand, that enlightenment <4 mind 
is prerequisite to right notion, lint history 
credits liim wiLh a violent opposition to LJic 
Sophists. It looks Lo us now as if Lliat op¬ 
position may have be mi rooted inure in social 
and political con sill unit ions tliun in nny genuine 
difference in aim or method. Yet there seems 
to have marked the teaching of Socrates n. pro¬ 
found sense of the idtimnLo uiichangoAbloiioss or 
whatever can be called good liiuI bud, right and 
wrong, which the Sophists lucked. He seems 
to hnvo created it pusmon for discussion and an 
engaging; search for Unit M real truth inside 
man ” which would both illuminate conduct 
and satisfy the mind. This he did with mi 
ironic modesty which made that truth forever 
just beyond one's roach, and yet was so un- 
allakably backed up by n linn belief in that 
truth's reality Llmt faith instead of skepticism 
was the result. That jus lice, temperance, 
courage, tho good, arc not IldngH to be eluingcil 
as suits the opportunity, but thoroughly gen¬ 
uine and changeless, chiding our definitions, 
perhaps, yet unalterable possessions of tho 
siHil — such Hcoms to have been the falLh of 
Greece’s greatest tqlkor- 
Flato (427-317) had this same Tuith by tem¬ 
perament, enriched it through coiiipaviWJiflliif) 
with Ho crates, and transformed it by his own 
genius in to one of tho perdu ring philosophies of 
history. If lire is to attain the* dignity of 
tho best, he the kind of life it ought, it must, 
according to Plato, involve a vision or tile good 
and express that vision in a realized social order. 
Hut vision and expression interplay, Tor the 
good is seen not through isolated .^Ldf-amiljvds 
or the soul| but Llirongh the perfectibility of 
aoeinl relations which monks natural nilmirn- 
Liun of the good discloses, There is a kind or 
nmilugy betvveon Lin* individual and society, so 
that tho Greek ideal of intelligence and balance 
in a nnm in bul n muling in smaller lei Lera — 
the figure is Plato’s — of intelligence mul 
balance in Liu; .Stale. Fu ill tor mi ire, inlelli- 
gonoo and bnliinec are cniu:uivod tu be ideals 
not only or combust, but idno of n.pprmiitinu, 
ho that the good bucninus the concept of ijvcry 
excellence, the bmmtifnl ns well ns the useful 
rind tlm true. Plato asks us thus in contem¬ 
plate a vision of hnauty as well as an ideal of 
conduct and n goal of Llumgbt. Hut the ca- 
senlial thing is that this contemplation must-be 
•OZ 
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worked out in social terms, and, when worked 
out, is seen fco disclose the enduring pattern 
of things which attracts by it's own excel) on go 
and creates by its own power, Particulars 
of enuduct, things like justice and temperance, 
which wo call the virtues, appeared thus to 
Plata to be dependent on a whole of excellence, 
to be its manifold instances, or some relation 
interwoven with them. One could noL be 
genuinely virtuous in some single direction, 
but rather more or less virtuous as a whole arid 
as a member of a society which os n whole is 
more or less virtuous. The good is one. Sel¬ 
dom has history revealed a finer Faith in its 
reality and in its possibilities, 

Tho practical problem set by the philosophy 
of Plato was the organizing a[ society in the 
interest or the ideal it discloses, and this he 
conceived to be primarily the problem of 
education. The details of his system we still 
read with surprise at their boldness, their nov¬ 
elty, and their foresight. They arc every¬ 
where joined to an insistent demand, which is 
both the fundamental characteristic of the 
Platonic scheme of education and a natural 
result of his ethical attitude. That demand 
is that education should aim at individual dis¬ 
interestedness. Sd Plata valued more highly 
tlic studies wd call abstract find speculative 
than those we call concrete and useful. The 
latter, he believed, fix attention on tho immedi¬ 
ately practical and the isolated, and thus, by 
fostering the desire Tnr individual success, 
promote the impulses which lead to social dis¬ 
organization. The former, however, by Fixing 
attention on the impersonal and the general, 
tend to minimize the purely individual am¬ 
bitions and desires, give breadth of view, and 
thus make possible a clearer vision of the social 
good. Philosophers were to bend his State, 
solely because they are trained to pass dis¬ 
interested and impersonal judgments upon 
tho affairs of life. To believe that the goad as 
realizable is n social ideal, nnd to teach with an 
eye primarily to individual efficiency or success, 
iuvolved for Plato an insuperable contradic¬ 
tion. That is why the peculiarity of bis ed¬ 
ucational problem is a natural result of his 
ethical attitude. 

The ethics of Pinto constitute an important 
document in the history or education. Wher* 
ever we find the insistence tlnit education 
should equip youth for life by making them 
broadly disinterested rather than narrowly 
officiant, by teaching them subjects which 
make for largeness of minrl rather than for 
practical success, by fixing the attention on 
so me thing which cannot ho measured by 
worldly accomplishment, there wo find the 
npiriL of Plato either directly exerted or arising 
from some fresh contemplation of social ideals. 
It has been n dominant spirit in education for 
centuries, shaping ideals and methods, and 
liegeLling that idea of education which we call 
liberal. (Sec Humanism; Liqetiai, Education.) 


Aristotle (384-322) keeps his thinking true 
to tho general conception that the central prob¬ 
lem of ethics i.s to provide an ideal for conduct. 
Bub he individualizes the ideal, laying stress, ns 
did Socrates and the Sophists, upon personal 
attainments. Yet ho does not conceive the best 
possible life as independent of social relations. 

It must be worked out, if it in to be attained, in 
the best possible State, but it is primarily a mat¬ 
ter of individual perfection rather than of the 
perfection of society. While Plato could main¬ 
tain that the individual happiness of citizens 
is subordinate to the perfection of the State, 
Aristotle held that the State is at bast but an 
instrument in aid of individual well-being. It 
is one of the good. 1 ? of life which, like maturity, 
health, friends, niul properly, minister to men's 
larger capabilities. Ho thus conceived ethics 
to bo a branch of politics, not because the State 
comes rationally first as setting an ideal, but 
naturally first aa tho environment of human 
relations and the domain or human activities. 
Moreover, the ideal is not with him tho Plutonic 
pattern of goodness that attraefcg by its ex¬ 
cellence and creates by its power ; ib is rather 
tho free exercise of the function or activity 
which is peculiarly characteristic of man. Ail 
things, thinks Aristotle, have their character¬ 
istic acLivUies lvlaicJi largely distinguish what 
they arc, and the free exercise of which consti¬ 
tutes the good at which all things aim. The 
beat life for men involves, therefore, the exercise 
of all fcheir natural activities, but particularly 
the exercise of that activity by which men arc 
peculiarly distinguished. And this is reason. 
Now the ideal which reason sets ia twofold. 
It involves the virtuous control of conduct and 
the free exercise of reflection. Accordingly 
the ethics or ArislnLlc comprises an examina¬ 
tion or the virtues, those types of excellence 
which moke the admirable man, nnd also an 
emphasis on intellectual exercise pursued in 
its own interest for the self-sustaining joy of 
it. Thus the perfect man must be not only a 
citizen possessed of mature powers, abundant 
wealth, and friends, admirable for his justice, 
high-minded!](m temperanoB, nnd generosity ; 
he must also ho rolled Live, letting Ida mind ploy 
freely about the concerns ol life nml the con¬ 
stitution of nature in order that lie may attain 
the supreme excellence nr disinterested intelli¬ 
gence. In a House this is PiiiLo transformed, ft 
faith inan enduring piitlern or goodness trans¬ 
lated into terms of human psychology nnd 
natural science, and presented as n goaf of 
activity rath or tlmn as an insight into abiding 
realities. 

This suggested contrast is illustrated in 
Arista tin's treatment of the virtues. With him 
they are not partial though related manifesta¬ 
tions of a good essentially one and eternal, they 
are rather organized and ton trolled tendencies to 
action in those critical situations where tho pos¬ 
sibilities of behavior are contrasted and opposite. 
Thus a man is courageous when lie has acquired 
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the seLtlcd habit of reacting to danger with Ilia mcnb springing from the vision of it. Often 
natural tendencies to (light or rashness con- these ethical reflections presented an astonishing 
trolled, He is, ns it were, a "mean" between contrast to the popular morality or the times 
the cowardly and the headstrong. Other virtues which produced them; and this contrast has 
arc similarly construed, Here again wa have been so hcighbcueil by tho imagination or many 
the familiar Greek emphasis on balanco and in- historians that wo am wont to think or the 
telligence, but it is defined now in terms of tho centuries which marked tho beginnings of the 
formation or habits. And if tho virtues are to Roman Enipiro and the spread of Christianity 
be unified, they can become so only as tho in- as centuries of moral debauchery, and to regard 
dividual nttnins a unified control of his habitual their ethical ideals ns protests wrung from, 
reactions in tho race of the varied crises of con- despair. It is saner to think of thorn’ in the 
duct. If this unified control is to be attained, main as tho continuance of the Greek habit of 
ho must carry his conduct up into the domain ol mind. The two ethical _ philosophies which 
reflection, where the bearing of things can bo arc regarded us characteristically Roman, tlio 
seen and appreciated. If Anybody can givo or Stoic and tho Epicurean, received their Initial 
spend money, but to give it to the right persons, impulse from Greek thinkers and spread under 
to give the right amount of it, and to givo it at Greek influence and instruction; Neoplatonism 
the right time ami for tho right cause and in tlio was Tlato revived and molding Jewish phil- 
riglit way. this is not what anybody can do, nor osopliy ; Christianity itself, under Greek 
is it easy. influence, enmo to think of Jesus not only ns 

With Aristotle the Greek ideal attained its the Messiah, tho bringcr of comfort and sul- 
highcafc expression, Plato beheld it with a vaiion, but also as the pattern of perfection, 
finer passion, perhaps, colored by a beauty the fouiuler of a kingdom wherein members hip 
nut quite of this world, and endued with an at- constituted the best life, 
mosphere not wholly human. IIo might have Of nil these ethical tendencies, Stoicism 
expressed that passion in the words of Sopho- (r/.u.) nnd Epicureanism have perhaps the 

cles: fl 0 that my lot might lead me in the path best right to rank as ethical philosophies, The 
of holy innocence of thought and deed, the path ideal or the one, conceived as the resolute will, 
which august laws ordain, laws which in the and or the other, as the sensitive disposition, 
highest heaven had their birth, neither did tlio were grounded in a a consideration of mail's 
race of mortal mail beget them, nor shall oblivion needs nnd capacities in view of his smround- 
(iver put them to sleep; tho power of God is ings. These ideals have become violently 
mighty in them, and groweth not old I" And contrasted in men's imagination. The Stoic, 
Plato did say of his perfect State : ff In heaven ns Seneca (4—G5), Epictetus (first century A.n.), 
there is laid up a pattern of such a city, and nnd Marcus Aurelius (121-180) have pictured 
lie who desires may behold it, and, beholding, him, Stands free from the allurements of 
govern himself accordingly, IUit whether Ihoro passion, undniniLod by calamity, self-poised, 
really is or ever will be such nu oiid is of no his soul steadfast and resoluLo to do his part in 
importance to him; for he will act according to the world 11 whether God or atoms rule. 1 ' The 
the laws of that city and of no other.” Aristotlo Epicurean, as the fine character of Epicurus 
beheld it with a calm confidence untouched by (q.a.) (341-270 u,c*.) himself and the poetry of 

suspicions of its remoteness. For him it was the Lucre Lius (00-55 n.c.) formed him, is open to 

ideal of Ihc best life attainable by man: best tho joys of life, his soul attuned and sensitive 

because it embodied the exercise of man's greatest to the’solicitations of happiness, his mind freed 
capacities, nnd attainable because it was grounded from cosmic obligations, since nature, being 
in tho indications of these capacities themselves, but matter continually reorganized according 
tlio existence of which guaranteed it without tlio to changeless laws, is indifferent to all its prod¬ 
uced of other support. nets, and yet adonis Lhe insLrinnenLs to Imppi- 

Groclt ethics, beginning with tho Sophiata and ness, if care is taken to discover and employ 
culminating in Aristotlo, substituted thus for them, Contrasted as thcae ideals are, the one 
the current and traditional inonds the con- tending toward insensibility and Uie other 
caption nr the best life for man in the light of toward dissoluteness, tlmy Involved an iden- 
his lmtiirnl needs, surroundings, and capacities, tical discipline, the understanding of human 
Its dominant iilcns were balance and intelli- naLuro and the control of its propensities, 
gcucc. It was anidenl fttoucc or conduct and of Consequently both fcitoic and Epicurean, could 
education. Wherever Greek influence went, — find Llie niniof education to lie in the duvclop- 
mid that in cans throughout Western civilization, merit of personality, and value its content and 
— ethical inquiry felt its impression. The con- methods as these contributed tu Unit aim. 
cep Lion of the host life, Urn terms in which it For the development of ethics Christianity 
was expressed, tho means by which it might is especially noteworthy for its exaltation of 
be reached, the sane Lions which might be urged new virtues. Aristotle emphasized such human 
in its support, — these things might vary, hub excellences as wisdom, temperance, courage, 
reflection on morals tended to substitute for jusLico, liigh-Tnindedness, liberality, and friend- 
traditional practices a conception oT the best ship, Christianity taught meekness, self-sac- 
life, or to suffuse these practices with a senti- rifice, service, charity, mercy, peace, long- 
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suffering, forgiveness, faith, hope, and love. 
In so teaching; it dirl more than lengthen the 
list of tho rrults of the spirit. It tended cm- 
phaiinalJy to nltor for re/lccrion the philo¬ 
sophical view of things. The world, in itg 
conception, had became somehow soiled, so 
that men could not behave toward one another^ 
as beings exulting ill the pride of life. They^ 
faced one another ns creatures needing helpj 
consolation, and comfort. They raced, too, 
a God who would be. to them as a father if 
they, as children, would submit themselves in 
meekness to his parental care. Thus there 
has been in the ethics of Christianity the flcnsn 
that human relations have been determined 
by an overwhelming calamity which spoiled 
and debased nature, making it unfit to be a 
source of inspiration and a sustainer of happi¬ 
ness, putting men rather in desperate need of 
one another's help and of salvation. There 
has bcciij in contrast with thin lire, tho vision 
of the City of God, on which men should set 
fchc'iT affections, and in the radiance of which 
the jays and toils of the present became in¬ 
significant and petty. It afforded nn ideal 
which eoultl comfort and ennoble, but which 
could also render men insensible to the de¬ 
mands of this life and indifferent to the possi¬ 
bilities of natural goodness. Ita training was 
or the spirit in the paths or pence by the means 
of grace. Bo that when Christianity first 
possessed the world, it did not turn men's 
ntfiulq toward a knowledge and conquest of 
natura in tho interest of human happiness. 
(See Ctiiustian Education.) 

Yet the sense of the futility of nil things 
earthly should not be set down ns a thing 
peculiarly Christian. AVhile We arc justified 
m regarding the ethical ideals of the Circca- 
Iloinnn period ns a continuation of the Greek 
habit of mind rather than as n protest against 
a widespread depravity in human affairs, wo 
must recognize that they were generally marked 
by n sad warirt-wcarinDsa. They were ao often 
the ideals of tired men. Various reasons have 
been assigned for this. Perhaps we find tlm 
clew ta the matter in the fart that the gencrnl 
imagination wag dominated by the idea of 
imperial conquest, of the restless expansion of 
the arma and power of Rome. Great victories 
could arouse great enthusiasms, but those 
victories tended more and more to be nothing 
but the subjugation of uncivilized hordes 
which imposed upon the Roman a burden of 
administration without contributing to tho 
intellectual life of the time. Tho greatest 
energy was apOnt upon a task "which yielded 
little spiritual reward beyond tho conscious¬ 
ness of the successful handling of matters of 
ran tine. The conquest of barbarian^ by 
Romans afforded ^none of the great Bbimuli 
to creative imagination which marked the 
robust defense of Greeks against the Persian, 
The fruits of war were booty and the task of 
so organizing savage crowds that future trouble 


might be avoided; they were not the conscious¬ 
ness ol a nation saved by its awn efforts for its 
own dcatinv. The things qf the mind were 
supported by patronage rnClicr than by the 
quickened intelligence of a people. A multi¬ 
tude that could not amuse itself had to he 
mnused by administrative ingenuity. Lire 
tended more and more to become artificial. 
It is clear that to Marcus Aurelius, who snirl 
that fl even in a. palace life may lie well lived, 11 
the survey of imperial possibilities -afforded no 
other prospect than another day or wearisome 
details, desperately in need of something 
refreshing, but finding only conventionality for 
its support. Not that men were generally 
conscious of euch an atmosphere, but that in 
euch they lived, and, breathing it, found it 
stifling, — if thig wl \3 bo, it is no wonder that 
men were tired and sought ideals of life which 
rested the souJj but did not inspire. 

The Middle Ages, as we arc wont in regard 
them, were possessed by Christianity, but by 
Christianity orcantzcd and administered by 
the Church and joined with the Umpire in 
inadifying the destinies of Europe. So domi¬ 
nant wag that possession, and so frequently has 
history been written in terms of it, that the re¬ 
markable diffcrenco between the morals or 
men in their everyday life nml the ideal of the 
best life as it found expression in the Church 
is overlooked. That ideal Air. Bryce has 
tlma described: ,f A life in tho Church, for 
the Church, through tho C'lmreh; a life which 
she blessed in mass nt morning uud sent to 
peaceful rest by the vesper hymn; a life which 
she supported by the constantly ^ recurring 
stimulus of the sacraments, relieving it by 
confession, purifying it by penances, admonish¬ 
ing it by the presentation oT visible objects fur 
contemplation and worship—this was the 
life which they of tho Middle Ages conceived 
of tho rightful life of man; it was the actual 
life or many, the ideal of all." But rarely lias 
there been a time when human relations were 
marked by so much inhumanity and sordid 
worldlincss, and yefc which could own an ideal 
BQ unworldly. To that ideal men turned to 
geek enlightenment and instruction. In the 
shelter of the Church schools were founded. 
The teachers were clerics and even when uni¬ 
versities were established, with tlmir charac¬ 
teristic institutional independence, the teanheia 
etilL for the most part were members of aoruti 
religious order, whether they taught medicine, 
law, rhetoric, physics, or theology. The more 
the learning of the Middle Ages became organ¬ 
ized, the more it modified and expanded the 
ethical idenh This Is seen, for instance, in 
Ah 61 nr d (g.u.) (1070-1142) and Thomaa Acpiiniia 
(q,v.) (1224-1274). Tho former, under the 
title N Know Thyself," treated morality as an 
independent science based upon the will and 
Conscience; and the latter regarded tho State 
once more as an instrument foT human perfec¬ 
tion in this life. But moat significant, perhaps, 
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is Lliti work of Unger Bacon (fl.u.) (1214?—1204). 
Part VII Df his Opus Majlis k a rnniarkuble 
discussion uf rnurnl philosophy. rt cuds svilli 
the exaltation of Christian ideas ns supreme: 
but it discusses civic mnmjily and personal 
morality in the light nf history. On these 
topics llncon dwells at length because of u Lire 
beauty of the subject and Lluj rarity nf tlio 
books treating of it. 11 Aristotle in his great 
authority, hut he speaks uf liis search for 
Seneca, long unknown to Inin 11 and probably 
to others," and f|notes him frequently. He 
a Hi r ms tlmt admirable truths on the subject 
of personal character and conduct have been 
set forth by heathen writers, which put Ohris- 
tinna Lo sIuxtuc. While his work is exceptional, 
it indicates a new and growing interest in the 
ethical reflection of the time. 

There were also influences independent of 
the Church which contributed to the enlarge¬ 
ment of ethical conceptions. The institution 
of chivalry, with its ideal of the knight without 
fear and without reproach, its emphasis on 
courtesy, gentleness, succor of the oppressed, 
mid respect for women, aroused an luhmration 
of new virtues as embodied in the warrior who 
wna also a gentleman, And such organiza¬ 
tions na the Hanseatic League, arising earlier 
than the thirteenth century, ami formed in the 
interests of safer trade and more intelligent 
commercial and industrial relations, began to 
malic the demand for ethical recognition in a 
domain of human activity hitherto almost 
completely neglected by the moral philosopher. 
Its noon has been long delayed, but its dawn 
was early. 

It k upparcnfc that modern ethics was not 
confronted with a dearth of ideals. It pos¬ 
sessed the moral philosophies oF ancient times, 
and tliD heritage of the Middle Age,';. Indeed, 
many a modem book is hut a commendation of 
the long-familiar, a discussion of the best life 
and of tho virtues; and moral education lias 
often been conceived as the study of classical 
literature. Yet it Is not to the rewriting of 
old thcinca, however fresh And invigorating, 
that wo should turn for the modem emphasis. 
It 1VA3 not for new ideals that modern ethical 
philosophers searched the scriptures and Llieir 
own lives, but for a new authority, new methods, 
and new instruments, The Church ideal, 
although, ns Jins been noted, tiicra were tend¬ 
encies in ethics which made for its modilica- 
timij had acquired during the early years of 
Christianity and during the Middle Ages a 
superhuman authority resting upon an insti¬ 
tution cumiidiTod divine. Neither the author¬ 
ity ncir the institution endured without chal¬ 
lenge. Thy forces that weakened tlmm — 
tho expansion of men’s mi nils through study, 
the n toady, if .slow, growth of a first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of nature, the strife between popes and 
emperors, tlio growth of nation all ties, the dis¬ 
covery of new parts of the earth — weakened 
Llieni gradually, but the consciousness that 


they had been weakened to tho point of in- 
mlcqumsy wns comparatively abrupt. Francis 
Ilacon (!fi(H-lO20)j Dcscflrtca (15fifi-iG5oj 
and Hobbes (1GS6-1Q70) {(jq.v.), for instance] 
write with the appreciation of the need of new 
foundations which ifl the outcome not merely 
nf a gradual preparation, but also of sudden 
ami revolutionary insight. Francis Bacon, 
may he said Lo have raised a new ideal, but iL 
was nn ideal of the organization of the instru¬ 
ments uL men's disposal for the attainment of 
the best life- These were primarily science, 
industry, and Lho avis, line on provided for 
the Church, leaving its authority undisturbed 
in those directions which science, industry, 
and the aits do not touch; but for these enter¬ 
prises he claimed an independent domain, free 
front authority and tradition and founded 
squarely upon attainable human experience. 
Like l 3 lntn ; he could sketch a perfect State, but 
in science, industry, and the arts it was founded, 
mid in their interests organized, Descartes, 
confessing his willingness to submit his opinions 
to authority, proclaimed under cover of that 
confession his belief in the equal and natural 
ability of all men to distinguish between good 
anti bad, tmo and false, and insisted that what 
men need in their concerns is not the guidance 
of authority, bub a method for profitably 
conducting their thoughts and experiences. 
Hobbes attacked the idea of authority itself, 
and found it resting ulbimbtuly on the mutual 
consent of rnon unwilling to trust one another 
when left to their own natural devices; for 
the natural condition of mankind is, he thought, 
a war of every man against every other, and, 
" which is worst of all, continual fear and 
danger of violent death; and the lifts of man 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short," 
Authority, once established, he would have 
absolute, but he grnu Tided it solely on nature, 
and jiwLilicd its existence solely as an institu¬ 
tion which makes for peace among men. 
Work like all this was not the beginning of a 
new era, but it proclaimed the full conscious¬ 
ness or one, Progress was openly arrayed 
against tradition, and it has fought a conquer¬ 
ing battle ever since. That battle lias been 
.stubborn, and ia still continued, but to-day it 
is a commonplace to affirm that authority rests 
on an accommodation rmcl consent, that method 
is hut organized experience, find that the pri¬ 
mary instruments of human welfare nrc science, 
industry, and the arts. 

The history of modern ethics is the history 
of Lhc increasing recognition by moral phil¬ 
osophers of these principles. It has been, 
moreover, n history tangled and confused, for 
the spirit of modern mines has never boon 
completely the spirit of the hiulitutions which 
have possessed the power and resources of 
modern times. It has had to win resources 
and power by revolution and compromise. It 
was thus marked, ns we are wont to sny, by 
an Intense individualism, sinca it was the 
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spirit of persons father tlmn of institutions, it may apprehend tiling without error, and 
Three hundred years aflor Francis Bacon and in the best pussihle wuy,” All tills is cun- 
Htiblios, mi oinpcror can still claim that lie Is ceivcd in the modern spirit, hut Spinoza on- 
an instrument nr the Lord and not a rjroafcure of titLcs his fourth book Hmna u Bondage. The 
politics, that he holds his crown hy the grace of fifth honk is entitled Human Freedom, ami 
God, mid not by the will of a people or a. par- there Spinoza pictures the best life us a rnpUir- 
liament, bishops and earls still sit in the ouniovcof Llic uiliid fuT Gad, a kind of pa.ssinn- 
HnUiSU of Lords, not because they me .states- ate medieval inv.-dtoi.vin. This ideal ho grounds 
men, but because they mu bishops and earls, in n iiictaphy .-ileal argument concerning sub- 
Impulses 1 toward civic improvement, llic .stance and attribute, essence and existence, 
remedy of public evils, and the. enlargement the finiLo ami the infinite, n aLure and God. His 
and betterment of education still find their ethics in a compromise between modernity, 
chief uLiinull in individual enterprise or in medievalism, and nntinuily. Kant (g.v.j 
unofficial organimfcions, Similar illustraLions (1724—1SU4), too, is typical. He conceived 
might be cited from other departments- of the moral law to be the principle implied in 
civilisation, They reflect, and perhaps largely nil reasonable behavior, and thus a basal prin- 
by way of reminiscence, Jioiv progress has made ciplc of human nature. Hut, as if this were 
its way through revolution and compromise, inadequate, he finds ita own important impli- 
Modern philosophy itself reflects the same cations Lo lie God, freedom, and immortality 
picture. Descartes is its accredited father, and a " kingdom of ends” which one could 
but lie left it a legacy of traditional problems never quite reach by enthusiastically trying to 
which ho himself find inherited,-but had not improve society. Thus it wfl.i that attempts to 
discovered. Indeed, modern philosophy ns n found ethics upon human nature, human needs, 
whole* presents a confused combi nation of Jut mail relationships, and to organize conduct 
intellectual insight and problems which get in the interest of progress and n broqtl view of 
their major significance from the fnct that men the possibilities or improving the. conditions 
once discussed them. And so, if we consider of lira were su.frequently turned into attempts 
modern personality, the character of the typical to harmonize progress and tradition. Again, 
modern man, ive find it to be the product of we nuiy say this was inevitable, we may any 
readjustment rather thnn of .singloiiesa of it was wine; but it must be appreciated if we 
vision. Progress was the spirit of the modem are to understand bow modern moral phil- 
poriad, but th D history of that period is the osophy so often attempted to legitimatize pro- 
niHlory of revolution and compromise. This, gross, and yet hinted that the best life is attain- 
we may say, was inevitable, but there are indi- able without it; or how the philosophy of 
cations that we have entered upon a nexy period Ilegel (p.j;,) was at once n bulwark or tradition 
where the demands of progress are no longer n and an inspiration to ICnrl Marx, 
call to arms, but the welcome vision of better It would be inadequate, even in n rctigth! 
things. sketch, to let modern ethics go solely with this 

It wua natinal that individual moralists of comment upon ita dominant characteristic, for 
the modern period should reflect its general it was fertile in ethical problems, in attempts 
tendency, Spinoza (1632-1077) is in many to discover why man is or should be moral, 
respects very typical. His principal enntri- Besides opinions of the tynes already noted, 
button to philosophy bears the title Elhicq, there were men who looked for some natural 
Its fourth book presents a way of life based on sense or reeling or faculty or intuition, buck Lo 
il knowledge of the passions of men ns these which could be traced the propensity to puss 
affect human relations and as they can be con- moral judgments upon conduct, Thus Ilumc 
trolled by reason. It is thoroughly demo- (1711-1776) could appeal to the natural fecl- 
crnticin outlook. In order to attain well-being, mg of moral approbation; Adam Smith (1723- 
he tells us elsewhere [Tmeiaius dc Ivtdleclwt 1790) to the natural sympathy aroused by an 
Em m<l (ilione) that ifc is necessary to undent tan cl appreciation of Hie varied situations in which 
nature, 11 and also to form a social order such men find themselves; llcid (l71(tol79G) to a 
as is most conducive to tho attainment of this moral faculty ; Kant (172T-LS(M) and T. IT. 
ohnmetar by the greatest number with the Green (1S3G-1882) ami their ninny followers 
lensb difficulty and danger. We must seek to principles of judgment, lmtivc anil intuitive 7 
the assistance q! moral philosophy and the Spencer (18J0-1DD3) Id egoistic ami altruistic 
theory of education ; further, aa health is no impulses; and the long line of British u tiffin- 
insignificant menus for attaining our end, we rinns, with such prominent names a. 1 ? JleiiUmm 
must also include, the whole science of tnedi- (174R-1832) and John Sbunrt Mill (1806-1873),' 
cine, find, as many difficult thing* arc by con- (rjij.u.), to the nutiuul desire for happiness, 
trivnnee rendered easy, and we can in this way Such ideas as these were worked out by many, 
gain much time nncl convenience, the science and in a variety of ways, On the continent of 
of mechanics must in no way be dcapised. lhit. Europe they Imre been generally coupled with 
before all things, a means must be devised philosophical speculation and formalistic classi- 
far improving the understanding and purifying /motion ; in England with psychological un¬ 
it, as far as may bo at the outset, so that ftlysis niul practical nltaira, so that there utih- 
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turmniam, with its emphasis 1 upon happiness 
and the greatest good of the greatest number, 
has bccoma nationally characteristic. 

Particular moil lion should bo made of the 
work of Henry Sidgwick. Ilis Methods of 
Ethics, first published in 1874 (sixth edition, 
1901), is written in the consciousness that the 
problem of ethics 1ms become n problem in 
methodology, the ways JUKI menus nf attain¬ 
ing the best lifer and the virtues, rather than 
the discovery of wlmt is good or the foun¬ 
dation ami authority of morals, He states in 
his preface that the work claims to be an ex¬ 
amination " of the different methods of ob¬ 
taining reasoned convictions as to what ought 
to be done which arc to be found—either 
explicit or implicit — in the moral consciousness 
nf mankind generally: and which, from time, 
to time, have been developed, either singly or 
in combination, by individual thinkers, and 
worked up into the systems now historical. 

I have avoided the inquiry into the Origin of 
the Moral Faculty — which has perhaps occupied 
a disproportionate amount or the attention of 
modern moralists — by the simple assumption 
(which seems to ho made implicitly in all ethical 
reasoning) that there is something under any 
given cireamsUnces U'hioh it is right or reason¬ 
able to do, and that this may be known, H it 
be admitted that we now have the faculty of 
knowing this, it appears to me that- the investiga¬ 
tion of the historical antecedents of this cogni¬ 
tion, and of its relation to other elements of 
the mimlj no move properly belongs to ELhieg 
Llian the corresponding questions as to the 
cognition of apace belong to Geometry." 
IMany Imve thought that the work of Sidgwick 
utterly ignores the inquiries which give to 
moral philosophy its chief and characteristic 
imp nr lance; but the historian sees in it the 
expression of a growing conviction that the 
best life ia naturally disclosed in that prospect 
of better things which a progressive society 
envisages, that the virtues arc virtues solely 
because they arc types of human excellence 
historically exhibited and individually Attain¬ 
able in the relations of man to man, and that 
consequently the only moral 'problem ia the 
concrete and particularized problem of method. 

This conviction has in recent years steadily 
grown in intensity and in gcnoml recognition. 
AVc may still, however, discover, as in overy 
period of human history we do, a great dis¬ 
crepancy between tlic habits and customs of 
in on and tho moral ideas which their Jifceratum 
find murid philosophy diaclnac i but ho who 
reads and he who is engaged in any enterprise 
for the improvement of human relations can 
recognize that the primary demand to-day ia 
nob for edification, bub for enlightenment* The 
priest still goes to the slums, but there gocjg 
with him a demand for mare air and more 
light. Men still carry comfort to sick and 
wayward souls, but tliors go with them soci¬ 
eties for the prevention of disease, of over¬ 


crowding, oT poverty, of excessive toil, of the 
unwise treatment, of children, of almost overy 
evil which can distort vision or sap energy, 
Those societies appeal to the public Conscience, 
but they seek io awake It not ao much by 
exhortation as by the concrete exhibition of 
existing evils and the methods of remedying 
them. Public officers are cxpp.cUd to admin¬ 
ister their _ trusts widely, not solely because 
sue)] is their duty, but primarily because they 
arc public officers. In gancm!, virtue is no 
less desired ur esteemed, but vice has become 
more intolerable. Although revolution anil 
compromise remain in practice, although 
habits and customs clash with insight and 
vision, the ethical inquiry of to-day may per¬ 
haps claim that it is freeing the conception of 
progress far singleness of vision. One of the 
most recent textbooks in ethic,? (Dewey and 
Turts, 190S) closes with these words;—* 

"SciIgiicd will Buccccd in pointing on l, Lho up eel tin 
nrumua far many oT tlio marnl evil# frmn wlilrh we fmJTer. 
paverLy, crime, tmeiul Injustice, brivikiuf! ilwii of tho 
family, political cnmiplinn, nit nnt oil to ha ju-rmptcil 
simply ng 'nvild’ or 1 winked nesV in general, in nmiiy 
cruses Llicir amount limy lie greatly reflimetl when ivn 
undcraLimd their bijbcIIio causes uml apply a siiaelfm 
remedy. IUit the grcuL reliance upon the primal 
fpreea wjiinji Jmve brought mankind so fur alrms tlm 
Jimi nr advance. The tonal not mnaUhig nf values in 
the scarcU for Hid RO-nuinnly satisfying, the nmuslaut 
fanning, orltlcizing, and reshaping nf ideals, thn rever- 
ence for a larger law nf life ami a morn tliiui individual 
moral order, the outgoing of ftyinnntliy and love, (hq 
rkmunrl /or justice— rill arrf tho farces which 

have Imilt cur present saeml system, and Lftinso must 
cnnliuurdly rnalmiic il into mare ailrrpintn expn'^long 
of gnnuinc moral life If iL id Lo coiilhnic uniinnnired nr lu 
greater vifcor. Vfn da not know in any full sense whence 
Urn life of Um eviiril ehmi's. and we miiiaoL, while stand¬ 
ing upon (.lie platform nf elliics, prrdint its future, hut 
If utir study baa shown nnylhiup, It ih Hint the moral fa 
a life, nnt n something ready made and cnniploic once Tor 
all. It h Llm new mill senrnis altualiona which call out 
new vienr mwl lift it lo higher levels, Elhicnl science, 
tracing Ibis process of growth. hn.i as iLa aim no L La nrcaLo 
life — Tor Lho life is present already, — bin, to discover 
its laws und principles. And this should aid in making 
Ub further advance stronger, freer, and marc assured 
boeauRQ morn intelligent," 

The aim of this article lias not been to write 
a history of mot ala or a history of ethical phil¬ 
osophy. It hna been ruth or to alcctoli the im¬ 
portant ethical ideas as they have appeared 
in history and influenced the minds and edu¬ 
cational ideals of men. To trace in detail 
how modem ethical ideas have affected modern 
education would Involve the writing of the 
history oT that education. Fan wlmt that 
history reveals is the growing recognition, of 
the spirit or progress. The steady broadening 
of the course oT study, the slow breaking down 
of tho idea tlmfc one type of education is ade¬ 
quate for everybody, the growth of industrial 
education and vocational brnliimEj tho carry¬ 
ing of the school to all classes of society and 
continuously into new Helds of activity, the 
revolution wrought in discipline, the pro¬ 
fessional training of teachers — -such tiling# nofc 
only reflect the spirit of modern ethics, but 
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oinb once more to the close connection wluch 
ns Always existed between moral insight and 
educational advance. Yet history ilia closes 
a steady decline of the importance attached 
by educators to specifically moral instruction. 
Even in our colleges and universities the course 
in ethics has last the preeminence it once had. 
This is often regarded as a misfortune, but in 
the light of history it may be set down aa the 
recognition that the young are taught to be 
moral not merely by precept and example, 
but by a lively acquaintance with the specific 
problems which besot life and by n training in 
the solution of them. Or it may bo set down 
ns the recognition that the study of good and 
bad, right and wrong, in general, is but one 
of many ways to strengthen the clesira far 
the good ana make known the best ways by 
which the goods of life may be secured ana 
disseminated. Since tlm existence t[ tho good 
and or various momis for its attainment con¬ 
stitutes a natural incentive to morals, it may 
bo claimed that there is no specific morality 
which can bo taught. 

Academic Status of Ethics. — Since the days 
oF Plato and Aristotle, ethics lias been regarded 
in the general chissi/ication of knowledge as a 
branch or philosophy. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the scope of philosophy 
Jins been gradually restricted aa special sciences 
have attained independence of general systems 
of tho tight. Yet, great ns this restriction has 
boon, ethics has not yet succeeded hi establish¬ 
ing itself as an independent science, but remains 
along with logic, metaphysics, and rcathctica, 
aa one of the parts of philosophy. This fact 
has determined tho place which ethics has held 
in the gencrnl arrangement of college and 
university studies and its affiliations with other 
departments of knowledge. Even when it is 
taught in public schools as a part of general 
education, its connection with philosophy hag 
been evident. Tor many years in American 
colleges a course jn ethics, usually known ns 
moral philosophy, was prescribed for all stu¬ 
dents, and this proscription is still common, 
although far from as general ns formerly. For 
the advance of ethical inquiry the close identifi¬ 
cation of ethics with philosophy is not advan¬ 
tageous, for it is evident that any comprehen¬ 
sive appreciation of moral progress can be 
secured only through acquaintance with general 
history find with such subjects aa economies 
politics, sociology, and ( anthropology. Tho 
more intimate aiul increasingly recognized rela¬ 
tion of ethics to Lheso subjects will doubtless 
alter its future status as an academic discipline. 

F. J. E. W. 
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ETON COLLEGE. —The school which was 
attach oil to this college, or which formed 
rather the principal object and end of the college, 
is probably the greatest alike in rise and results 
which the worldT his yet aeon. In England, while 
many schools fire called royal and dubbed royal 
foundations, this ia the only royal foundation 
in the full sense. It not only received royal 
recognition in its title, and in being endowed 
out of nominally royal, but really public, posses¬ 
sions, but it was actually built with moneys 
out or the privy purse, and endowed with I inula, 
some of them confiscated to the royal purse, 
but some also bought out of it by the personal 
effort and at the personal expense of n king. 
By letters patent nf Oct. 11, 1440, King Henry 
VI, then eighteen yenra olclj having just taken 
oil himself the government, "as a sort of 
first-fruits," to "show like his ancestors lijs 
devotion to the Church," rounded in the parish 
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church of Eton M lint fur from our birtli- 
pluce '* iu Windsor, " the Kings College of 
Ourc Lad ye of Eton boaydn Wyndesoro " to 
consist of a Provost, ten priests (the Allows), 
four clerks, "six chorister buys, daily to servo 
uL divine worship, and twenty-Jive poor mid 
needy UGluilnrs tu I earn grammar tliarej 11 and 
11 twenty-five pour and disabled men to pray 
Jot Hid ‘.sculls of his father and mother and nil 
his forefathers and all the fnilUTul departed ; 
also a Muster or In formal nr in g rain mar to 
leach the said needy scholars mul idl others 
fnim uny purl of England coming there, gmlift, 
wit hunt oxnctiuii nr money or anything elsc. ,J 
The college wus licensed tn hofrl property up 
[li the value of 1000 murks (£l)0fi, Ills. 4d.) 
a year, eipii valent to about £20,000 a year 
now, and tlto Provost, two fellows, four 
choristers, two schuluvs, two clerks, two alms¬ 
men were mimed in the charier. Shortly 
after, on Foil. 12, 1441, Iting Henry founded 
illicit her eo II ego at Cambridge University, con¬ 
sisting of u Prnvnst iunl twelve Scholars or 
fellows, by the mime or the King's College 
nf ,St. Nicholas, so called because LUc clay of 
fit. Kiel ml as of Myra, the [mUotype of'the 
hoy-bishop, the putnm saint nr schoolboys, 
who is still worshipped by children under the 
numo of .Simla Claus, \yua Dec, 0, the King's 
birthday, There was in Etna church boforo 
Min a chantry of St. Nicholas, and it is quite 
possible Hint the dmntry priesL of this church 
was nisei, us was common, a grammar Kehonl- 
liinstcr. This may have partly suggested the 
ell nice of Eton fur Llie site of the college 
sclionl. There wns at first no organic con¬ 
nection between Eton and the L'nJnbmlgfi 
cnllcgo. The immediate modnl of tho two 
colleges was the college school at Highiun 
Furroru in Northamptonshire ami the College 
of All Souls at Oxford, founded hy Henry 
C’hicludcy, Archbishop of Gnntcrbury (g.u.), 
Henry's godfather, in 1422 and 1432 regpnc- 
lively- Hut these were only copies on a smaller 
scale of the two colleges of fit. Mary founded 
by William of Wykolmni, Lord Chancellor 
or England and bishop of Winchester at Ox¬ 
ford, then and now called Now College, in 1370 
mul ufc Winchester in 1382, in which Chiehnicy 
imd received his own education, Winchester 
College whs the first collegiate church (g.u.) 
in which ins to ud of church Her vices c due at ion 
for buys was made the first object of the cor¬ 
porate Jjody, Oji Mar. 5, M40-144I, the 
first iiistidlnumt of the mnlowmcntu was given 
in Eton, chiefly consisting of Alien Priories 
0/.«.). A good many of them lmd been sold 
nr liaised to great person. 1 ), and Henry hud to 
buy these to give them to hia college ns William 
uf WykohiLiu and Cluehelcy hud done for their 
eulleges. In 1441 Henry visited Winches tor 
to sen the working of tho school, and as a result, 
when .starling the school at Eton, probably 
about Michaelmas, 1443, — two years, 1441 
lu J143, being employed in building the college 


and school ■— lie appointed as Provost Willinin 
Wnynfletc, who hiul boon hen dm us ter of Win¬ 
chester for cleviiu years to Michael ma^ 1441. 

Another Winchester scholar, William West- 
hury, eiunti from New College* to be I wad mils tor 
in 1442. Statutes were madn for Eton an \\ 
tho Cambridge college on July 10, 1443, in the 
same words, with small excepLinns, ns those 
for Winchester and New College; and fire 
scholars, one ex-.sch.nlnr, and one eninmoner 
of Winchcntei’ were admitted among the first 
eleven scholars of ELnn. So large a part did 
Winchester plaj T at Eton that the first three 
provosts, twelve ouL or the first tweniy-five 
n eai I masters mul eight of the ushers nr smiml 
ill astern, and probably a gaud many more, earnc 
from Winchester. The statutes enlarged each 
college to the sumo size as Winchester mul 
New College, i, G . to a provost and seventy 
scholars; besides the ten fellows, while at Eton 
there were also added, in imitation of Win¬ 
chester, twenty Commoners (cmJimeiurnhs) 
who were to ho sous of noblemen or special 
friends of the college, and thirteen outside 
scholars of the kind known afterwards ns ser¬ 
vitors, who got their education mid JmnnJ in 
return for acting as servants to the fellows ami 
headmaster. Henceforth King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was to be exclusively manned from the 
“ College Ilnitdl " or Eton, as New College, 
Oxford, was from Winchester College. Enor¬ 
mous sums were spent, chiefly out or tho 
revenues nr the duchy of Lancaster, nn building 
and rebuilding, ( m an over-in fir easing smlc, 
tho college, and particularly bins church of Eton. 
Put it remained unfinished, when in 1452 the 
first attack nf humanly fell mi Jlenj’y. 

During Lhe Wars of tho Ilosea a groat part 
of the endowment was taken away by Edward 
IV, and ill J Ifill by Papal Bull the college was 
annexed to fit, George's, Windsor, mul for some 
four or five years tho school ceased. In 14(17 
it was restored by tho efforts of IVesthury 
and WayuPete, then Ilishop of Winchester, 
with Edward IV as founder instead of Henry 
VI, though since the days of the Tudors Henry 
VI has been reins tilled. The revenues wore 
so diminished that tho provost got £30 a year 
instead of £75, mid the ho lid master* £10instcml 
of £16; and there were nnly seven fellows 
instead of ten. This perhaps hastennd rather 
than retarded the development of the school 
into a gi oafc public school for the upper classes 
and tfw* aristocracy, wlm, while paying nothing 
for their education, tho school was a free 
grammar school open without tuition fees to 
all comers, paid large sums fur hoarding in 
the houses of the fellows and in tho town of 
III trm, whence they came to be ml led Oppidans. 
As at Wine lies ter ho at Eton the u poor and 
needy” scholars worn scions Hum the firsL of 
tho professional classes nnd the cuimLry gentry, 
relations uf judges mul civil servants anil well- 
to-do people, while na early ns 1520 Richard 
Lord Groy of Jluthyn wan at the bcIigoJ, prob- 
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nbly as a commoner, and a young Faaton, of the 
family of the Paston letters n S an Oppidan 
(about 1470), 

The earliest indication of the number af the 
Oppidans, who rather than the scholars have 
made the school famous, is in the will of Pro¬ 
vost Lup ton, provos t from 1504 to 15JO. Most 
of the college buildings and the whole of the 
great quadrangle except the chapel were built 
by him or in his time. First enme in 1503- 
1604 " Long Clumber," in which all theseventy 
scholars slept in oiig long- room, now cut up 
into separate rooms, and which 

" Contrived a double debt to payj 

Bedrooms by night and living-rooms by day/' 

Next, about 1512, a now, now Old or Lower 
School, in 151.5 tne chantry on the north side 
of the church, known as Lupton's chantry, 
in which he and many later provosts lie 
buried, and in 1517 the Provost'a Lodgings 
and the great rod-brick central tower called 
Impton'a Tower. By hia will, Feb. 23, 1540, 
Lupton gave " a hundreth children of the town 
Bi7 a piece." There is no other indication of 
numb era till tho first extant school list, that for 
1G7S, when there were 207 boys, ineluding the 
choristers. Only one wiijs n nobleman, tho 
Scotch Earl of Stirling, and there were three 
baronets. Sir Robert Walpole, the first Eton¬ 
ian Prime Minister, waa a colleger, and wtw 
on the roll of King’s College in 1GQ5. In tho 
next school list, that for 17ZS, the numbers had 
risen to 399, The first William Pitt, after¬ 
wards Earl of Chatham, was there in 1717. 
The numbers sank again to 244 in 1745, went 
up to 408 in 17G0, of whom 50 were eons. of 
peers, down to 230 in 1770 after a robed ion 
in which 15Q boys loft the school, including 
a future Prime Minister, William Grenville, 
who vwis sent back by his father to be dogger! 
and expelled. In 1330 the numbers stood at 
444, wftilo ten years Intor they were 777, in 
1891, 1007, and in 1903, 1045. 

Of tho curriculum of the school no very definite 
in formation is forthcoming before tile sixteenth 
century. But we know that ib consisted in tho 
study of the Latin classics and the writing of 
Latin verses from the record of a payment of 10d. 
in 1.474 lr for tho binding of a school-book, viz. 
Ovid," ancf from a letter of William Paston in 
1470 in which lie gives a specimen of his versify¬ 
ing. In 1486 a school Yorgil was recovered which 
had boon furtively taken away, apparently by a 
dismissed headmaster. In 152S the " Form order 
and usage taught in the Grammar School at Eton JJ 
was directed to be followed in the free grammar 
school at Cuckficld, Sussex, enlarged in that 
year and the " Farm 11 is annexed to tho deed 
of endowment. It gives tho curriculum in six 
cl as sea. The first class learnt St an bridge's 
Latin Grammar Rules in English, and did 
11 small and easy Latins." The second did 
Cato's M or alia, tho third and fourth Terence 
and Erasmus' Colloquies, the fifth and sixth 


Vergil, Sallust, Horace and Ovid. They all 
wrote Latin prose and verse. No Greek is 
mentioned. But a liLtlc earlier the Vvlgaria 
of William Herman (tf.u.), headmaster of Eton 
1435-1495 and, nrtor an interval at Winch ester 
as hendinnsLcr, 1495-1501, follow and viec- 
provost of Eton, published in 1510, give evi¬ 
dence of Greek being taught there; and Sir 
Thomas Pope, founder ef Trinity College, 
Oxford, writing in 1556, says Greek iviis taught 
at Eton when he was a boy there. No Greek 
occurs in tho time-table sent by Dr. Cox, 
headmaster in 1530, to Saffron Walden School 
in Essex. Even in the time-table of Malim, 
headmaster in 1501, Greek grammar was only 
learned by the two highest forms, VI and VII, 
and no Greek authors are mentioned. It 
ib nob till some notes of Anthony it Wood's, 
made about XflGO, that Demosthenes, Ilomer, 
and " Zenophon ’’ appear among the authors 
read. At tlmt time Greek jircse wfta practiced 
by translations out of Latin into Greek. In 
1705 Dr. James' time-table shows that tho 
Sixth Form translated Homer Into Latin 
verse. Theocritus, AristapliAnea, and Greek 
plays were read. Latin verses wero still the 
chief object. French was taught out of school, 
na was also drawing. It wjs not till 1351 
that mathematics was made a paTt of the 
regular school work, nor till I860 that natural 
Boicnce wns mtvoduccdj and the mathematical, 
soicnccj and French masters were raised to the 
flame status afl the classical masters. Under 
Dr. Warre (1B94-1905), the unity or the school 
was supposed to be preserved by a community 
of bondage to the Greek Testament, being 
read by all for one hour every Monday morning. 
Now, under Dr. Edward Lyttelton, it is pos¬ 
sible to be admitted to Eton without" compul¬ 
sory Grech/' and to pass through it with German 
instead of Greek in the Army Class— a mUier 
recent ftdditiou tn the school which produced 
the Duke ol Wellington nnd Enrl Roberts in 
the regular classical mill. The Army Classes 
number ovgt 100 boya. Classics still pre¬ 
dominate, 134 out of the first 240 boys special¬ 
izing in classics, which now include, however, 
French, English history, and English literature, 
aa well na mat hematic a and classics proper. 

It was of comae a libel when lluxlcy snicl 
that Eton only taught pod manners and a 
gentlemanly proficiency in cricket. It is nob 
even certain whether its cultivation of cricket 
— to use the word as including games ancl 
sports in general — is due to its being the school 
of the aristocracy, or whether it is the school 
of the aristocracy because of its cultivation 
of cricket. It was always to a large extent the 
school of tho court because of the royal pat¬ 
ronage extended to ib. and its neighborhood 
to Windsor and to London; hut until the second 
half of the eighteenth century it wns loss the 
school of the ariatocracy in general than Win¬ 
chester in the seventeenth or than Westminster 
in tho eighteenth century. It became pre- 
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eminently the school cT the aristocracy be¬ 
cause nf ilia beauty of its site, the superiority 
of its buildings, and tho charm of its spacious 
playing fields, but chiefly because on the whole 
the boys were much better treated than at 
other schools. The system of dames' lions as hntl 
already begun in 1501, when Mnlim suys that 
there were monitors at each " hoflti.TGH M (host¬ 
ess ') lionso " Lo stop chiding or wrangling 
and to imforcn talking Latin. ,J The houses 
being of moderate size and kept by ludic,!, 
much lesfl barbarism flourished them tlmn 
in Long Chamber at Eton or at Westminster 
or the much move hnrrnck-likc Commoners at 
Winch ester or "achonlhoufla" at Rugby. 

As curly as 150G tho famous playing fields, 
playing meads, ur playing lees, ns they were 
at first anil more properly called, since they 
were grass meadows mid not fields, i.e. arable 
land, occur in the accounts. Before that 
111 ere was little encouragement of guinea, and 
the only forms of exercise were a inarch out 
to Montem, later known ns Salt Hill, a hill 
aliouL a mile from the college, wiLli special 
nil tings for getting may nil May Day and 
gathering nuts in Heptomher. Little of either 
could he gathered by the school new. About 
the same lime the boys began to perforin 
plays, a Latin play, presented by Lho master 
aL Christmas, with a little later nil English 
play presented by the usher. From IfovnmiVs 
Vnfgnn'n (1519) we gather that the hoys 
learned Lo swim and piny football "with a ball 
full of wind," quoits, and tennis. Cricket 
dues not appear before the reign or Elizabeth, 
and then as a Lawn game at Guilford in Hurray. 
By Elizabeth's reign MonLom had sunk into 
an annual celebration nl which new boys were 
initiated with actual and Attic suit; and 
afterwards became a mock-military march 
at which the soil took the form or guineas, 
collected from passers-by and those who came 
to see the fun, fur the benefit of the captain 
of the school, the head colleger. Robert 
Boyle, " father of chemistry and uncle of the 
Earl of Cork," when at Eton about lfh'10, played 
at tops and ball mnl was given sweets by the 
provost. In 170,1 cricket, fives, and tennis 
arc the principal games mentioned in the 
Nngtc Etonei i.?e$ (Eton Trifles) of that year. 
Hut battledore and shuttlecock, peg-tops, 
Imp-scotch, marbles, hoops, puss-in-t he-corner, 
hunt-thc-hiu’c, ami chuck-farthing arc iiIhq 
mentioned. It is a disputed point incapable 
of definite solution, whether, when Gray, in his 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, wriLtcn 
1742, asks " who chase the rolling circle’s speed " 
he meant who bowls boons, or who runs after 
the cricket ball. These 1 who urge tho flying 
ball" were no doubt the football players. It 
was not lill the nineteenth century that Lhe 
playing of cricket became a cult and rowing 
a profession. The former began with the 
matches against Harrow School, first started 
in 1822, and against Winchester College in 


1320, and still played annually, the latter 
since 1354 at Winchester and Eton alternately, 
tho former nt Lord's Cricket Ground, London, 
Boating as a profession and not n mere amuse¬ 
ment began with rates against Westminster 
.School in 1H2G, and continued till 1343, when 
the Thames steamboats slopped Went mins Lit 
rowing. Since thou Honloy RcgnLtn bus been 
the object of the ELoii eight. Though some 
other schools, such as Bedford, llmlley, anil 
to a .small extent Winchester and Cheltenham, 
now row, the Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
still depends chiefly an which vmivarsity is, 
for the time, favored by the liton oarsmen. 
At football Eton has two Gaines of its own, 
"at the Wall," tho grand match between 
Collegers and Oppidans being played on Nov. 
30, and Lho field game, which is one of the 
elements from which the Association game 
was developed nt Oxford. A llugby football 
team and ait Association team are now started 
for some interschool matches. Tennis has 
disappeared. Rackets reigns in its stead. 

Hut great as the part played by games has 
been in making the Etonian and tho English 
public school system, it is after all to the ex- 
cell once of its teaching that Eton has owed 
ity position. Even in the days when Kcate 
(c. 1330) pretended to tench 19S boys in one 
form, Lho lessons being often interrupted by 
singing mnl throwing paper pellets or even 
stones, the mit-of-school tennhing by fl my 
tutor" was most efficient for those who eliu.se 
to loam. Many of tho tutors inspired in the 
hoys a far more lasting love of letters and a 
more oJTccLivo stimulant than the mure ordered 
ami systematic compulsion of class teaching. 
Tho names or George Cunning, Prime Minister 
in 1327, Lhe Marquess Wellesley, Governor-Gen¬ 
eral or India, of Gladstone, three times Prime 
Minister, and Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, ns 
eminent in learning, in the school magazines, 
and the school elebatingsoeiety, commonly culled 
" pop," as they were in uftcrlifc in the House of 
Commons or the law courts, are alone enough 
to show that Eton education was no had one. 

The advertisement thus received Loin its 
ten prime ministers, its twenty-two governor- 
generals nf India, ami its innumerable cabi¬ 
net ministers, attracted " Lhn thanes," and the 
thanes attracted the rest. On the whole, Eton 
1ms led and still loads tho van nf the public 
schools on its merits. The authorities there 
have on the whole been more amenable to 
public opinion and more pervious to new ideas 
than those of other prominent schools, especially 
in the domestic life (if the buys, but also in tlm 
adoption of new subjects and new methods in 
teaching. A, F, L. 

Sec Dormitories; Grammar Schools, Em¬ 
us ii ; Public Schools; Athletics, Educa¬ 
tional. 
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EUCLID (EUKLEIDES). — The greatest 
teacher o[ geometry of ancient times, aiul the 
Author of one of the world’s moat influential text¬ 
books. Practically all that is known of his life is 
given by Proclua (410-485 a.d.) who says: 
"Not much younger than these [Ilcrmotiinug of 
Colophon, rmd Philippus of Monde, who were 
pupils of Plato] is Euclid, who composed the 
Elements, collecting many of the theorems of 
Eudoxus (g.u.), perfecting many of those of 
Thujctotus, anil also demonstrating with per¬ 
fect certainty wliat his predecessors lmd but 
insufficiently proved. He nourished in tha 
time of the first Ptolemy, for Archimedes 
(fj.y.), who closely followed the first[i.c. Ptolemy 
the Firtffc, or Ptolemy So ter], apeaks of Euclid. 
Furthermore it is related that Ptolemy one 
Lime demanded or him if there wag in geometry 
no shorter way than limb of the Elements; 
to whom lie replied that there was no royal 
road to geometry. Ito wns therefore younger 
than the pupils of Plato, but alder than Eratos¬ 
thenes and Archimedes ; for fclie latter were 
contemporaries with one another, ns Eratos¬ 
thenes somewhere says." Another Greek writer, 
tit 0 bvous, Lolls a story that expresses the educa¬ 
tional value placed by Euclid upun geometry: 

1 Someone who had begun ta study geometry 
with Euclid, when ho had (earned the first 
theorem, asked, ‘Hut what shall l {*ct by learn¬ 
ing these things?’ Euclid called lua slave, nml 
siud, 1 Clive him throe pence, since lie must make 
gain nut of what be learns. 111 

From lho first of these fragments wo gather 
that Euclid lived after the pupils of Plato 
(who died in 1147 iu\), and before Archimedes 
(who was burn c. 2S7 u.c.), and in the reign 
of Ptolemy Sober (who reigned from HOG to I2S3 
.n.c\). He must therefore have nourished about 
HOO 11 .c. He probably studied nt Athens, and 
certainly taught nt the great school of Alex¬ 
andria, *iu Egypt, lie wrote not merely on 
geometry, but also on the theory of numbers 
nml oilier mathematical .subjects. It is, how¬ 
ever, by his Elements that he is cldcfly known. 
Proclua, in speaking or this work, snys that 
there are " ill the whole of geometry certain 
hauling tlirnrcina, hearing to these which 
fallow the relation of a principle, all-pervading, 
ami furnishing proofs of many properties. 


Such theorems are called by the name of 
element nml their function may be compared 
to that of the letters of the alphabet in rela¬ 
tion to language, letters being indeed called 
by the same nainc in Greek" stoi- 

elieia). This characterizes the work of Euclid, 
a collection of the basic propositions of geom¬ 
etry, and chiefly of plane geometry, arranged 
in logical sequence. Euclid included in plane 
geometry between 160 and 175 propositions, 
the manuscripts varying in details. The 
distinctive feature of his work, compared 
with modern textbooks, is that he mingles 
his problems and theorems, endeavoring always 
to show haw a figure is to be constructed 
before he considers any theorems relating to 
that figure. We, on the other hand, usually 
assume the possibility of constructing the 
figures, until we have a body of theorems upon 
which the proofs that our constructions aro 
correct can be built, Euclid's treatment of 
proportion is purely geometric, and is con¬ 
sidered too difficult far beginning pupils Lo-day, 
being replaced by an algebraic treatment, 
This modern method is confessedly less mathe¬ 
matically rigorous than the ancient one. 

While wc have in modern Limes improved 
the phraseology of Euclid, simplified the treat¬ 
ment of a fow propositions, and made more 
usable textbooks for beginners, wo have not 
improved upon the rigor of Euclid, nor Imre 
wc materially changed his basic propositions, 
AlLhouch he was not completely vigorous in 
all of his steps, he was more nearly sc than 
modern textbook makers, and his geometry 
is liable to remain for all time as a standard 
upon which others can improve in details of 
hookmiiking, but upon which no one will greatly 
improve in the essential features. D. E, S. 

Sec Alexandria, University of. 
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EUDOXUS (4DA-35J5 me,). —A distinguished 
mathematician of the Athenian school. lie 
was born at Cnidus, studied at Taveiitum 
under the Pythagoreans, went to Egypt with 
Plato, and finally taught at Athens. To him 
seems to have been duo most of the fifth book 
of Euclid (rj.u.), the book that treats of pro¬ 
portion. He wns much interested in the theory 
of the lf golden section," the division oT a lino 
in extreme and mean ratio. He also perfected 
the “ method of exhaustions" in geometry, 
which had been suggested by Bryson about 
430 n.c. Essentially this moans that, in Lho 
enfie af the circle, we may inscribe and cir¬ 
cumscribe regular polygons, continually doub¬ 
ling the number of sides, and approaching 
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the circle as a limit, thus exhausting the area 
between the poly go us and the circle. Eudoxus 
also wrote on astronomy, nncl his observations 
were highly esteemed by his successors. 

D. E. S. 
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zig, mu.) 


EUGENE BIBLE UNIVERSITY, EUGENE, 
ORE. — A coeducational instiUifcUm, incor¬ 
porated in 1805 and offering courses for the 
training nf ministers and the study of tlie 
Bible, and maintaining also preparatory, music, 
mid art schools. Part nf Lhc studies may be 
taken at the University of Oregon. Tlie 
degree of A.B. is given at the end of the four- 
ycar classical ministerial course, and a di¬ 
ploma at the end of the three-year English 
ministerial Course. There arc twelve instruc¬ 
tors on the facility. 


EUGENICS (Greek " wall-born’').— 

A term modeled nfter ''mathematics," "econom¬ 
ies, ” etc,, now the accepted designation of the 
nciv science of which the lata Sir Francis Gni¬ 
ton ( o.v .) was both father and apostle. Gal ton 
first baptized his great idea, na he himself in¬ 
forms us, with the name f< stirpiculfcure," 
which, fortunately, he abandoned for ** eu¬ 
genics," n, word that has found easy lodgment 
in English and some other European tongues. 
The matter had been crystallizing in his mind 
since about ISG5, and in 1BS3 (I/icuu Fac M p, 
-14) lie defined the new science thus : ,r Tho 
investigation of human eugenics, that is, of 
tho conditions under which inert ol a high type 
are produced 11 } and for him, somewhat later, 

11 eugenism " expressed “ the aggregate of the 
most favorable conditions for honlthy and 
happy existence." The ideal of M 0116011103 " 
was Lluis tho breeding oT men of a high type and 
the creation for them of an environment in 
which they could live healthily and happily. 
It is lu be regretted that this clear and simple 
definition of the science could not be preserved 
ill its integrity, although its author harks 
buck to it again and again. In 1901 (Social. 
Pap,, 1905, p. 1.) Gal ton explained eugenics 
as 14 the science which deals with all influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of a race ; 
also with those that develop them to the ut- 
mnsL advantage." A year later (iSocioJ. Pap., 
IDUti, p. 3) ho wroto : " Eugenics may he de¬ 
fined ns the science which denis with those 
social agencies that inIluenco mentally or 
physically the racial qualities of future gen¬ 
erations, 11 The Eugenics Review, tlie organ 
of the Eugenics Education Society, has as a 
irniLto a somewhat different definition : "Eu¬ 
genics is the study of agencies under Boeinl 
control that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations either physically 
or mentally ” ; and the motto of the Francis 


GftUon Laboratory for National Eugenics nt 
the University of London defines lr national 
eugenics 11 in just tho same words. The 
popularity of eugenics has been, until lately, 
of rather slow growth. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that not until some af its devotees had, 
in some way or other, touched the keys or 
nationalism and of race, did it take seriously 
in certain (junrLers, The scare of “ rncc- 
dcfcelir)ratJon J J, so largely a myth, but pro¬ 
pagated skilfully by the militarists, resulted 
m a boom for the new science, the declared 
object of which was the production of men 
better constituted phj r aically in particular, 
and, therefore, better food for powder, A 
decrease, c.g, in the average height oT recruits, 
which may be in itself no bad thing at all. 
but an actual advantage cvolutionally, nncl 
the 11 alarming frequency " of alleged “stigmata 
of degeneration, 11 that disqualified men for 
military service, but did not seriously unfit 
them for mu'&umg the move necessary and 
more satisfying arts and activities of peaceful 
life, were made the most of, and eugenics 
gained thereby in vogue, if it lost in fidelity 
to the real principles of human evolution. 
Thus in Britain, as in Germany, " national 
eugenics" and "racial eugenics" were born 
and bantissed with much leas- than nn oinm- 
human blessing. "Anglo-Saxon eugenics/ 4 too, 
is nob unheard of. Ill this way eugenics hns 
taken on a patriotic distend of tvn anthro¬ 
pological color in aomc places, and its aim 
is not ao much tlie production of men of a 
high type as it ia the physical betterment of 
youth annually sacrificed to the god of war. 
It ia fair to any, however, that many eugenisLs, 
like President Jordan, of Lclaml Stanford 
University, arc outspoken ia their denunciation 
oT the fofly of civilization in thus sending its 
boat blood to destruction. Eugenics in tho 
service of war is a travesty upon human in¬ 
telligence ; it is the victories of pence, " no 
less renowned than war/' with which eugenics 
must be in eternal nllinuec. The generic 
condition of mankind is ponce, not war ; and 
eugenics is i\ generic science. 

The eugLMiic idpn per sc is nothing now in 
the world. What is new about it, or, rather, 
what 1ms yet to be added, is its humanization, 
for, even in our own day, iL smacks too much 
of tho stud. Thcogms of Megnrti, the pro¬ 
tagonist of the Dorian aristocracy of the 
middle or the sixth century, o.c., in a poein 
addressed to young Cyrnus, wondered that 
horses and cattle were so finely nncl men and 
women so poorly bred ; and, two cenUwiea 
Inter, Plato, tlie great Greek philosopher, in 
Ilia Ucpublic, sleet died a 11 proto-eugenic ” 
system, which, happily, stands no chance 
of ever being adopted by any sane community 
of human beings, — tho distance. Home of Lhc 
Greek peoples went in the direction indicated 
by him accounting, doubtless, in part at least, 
foe the subsequent extinction or degeneration 
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of the Hellenic race* Nor has eugenics been 
confined altogether to the civilized sections 
of mankind. Mr. A. E. Crawley (Eugcn. 
Reu., Vol. I, pp. 275-2B0) has called attention 
to " primitive eugenics," as exemplified, e.g, 
among the Fijians, the Australian Blacks, 
etc., where artificial methods, in the form of 
taboos and the like, "favor the best results 
for birth and rearing," This is in addition 
to the "natural sexual selection" (not promis¬ 
cuity) in vogue, which makes for the best 
unions. Of the general environment of sav¬ 
agery, Mr. Crawley remarks, 11 the only draw¬ 
back to its eugenic perfection ia a certain 
irregularity about meals." Out of this eu¬ 
genic Garden of Eden man has banished him¬ 
self hy adopting the artificial instead of the 
natural life. Mr. J. G, Frazer, in a recent 
monumental work on primitive sociology in cer¬ 
tain of its most remarkable aspects (Totemism 
and Exogamy, 1910, Vol. IV, pp. 109, 100), 
emphasizes the existence among savage peoples 
of '* artificial methods deliberately devised 
for preventing the marriage of near kin. 1 ' He 
dcica not hesitate to Bay that exogamy, " in 
the form in which it is practiced by the lowest 
of existing savages, _ the aborigines of Aus¬ 
tralia, presents a curio us analogy ta a system 
of scientific breeding." These savages, ho 
thinks, " ogrogiously wrong in theory/' but 
"fundamentally right in practice, "really present 
“ an unconscious mimicry of science " The 
ends accomplished wore wise, even if the 
thoughts of the men who initiated the devices 
employed ware vary foolish. Such things 
almost make one believe that occasionally 
men ignorantly but successfully got into touch 
with the guiding currents of the lift* process 
itself. Evidently " national eugenics" haa 
not a little to learn from 11 primitive eugenics." 
This is especially true, when one considers the 
safeguards thrown about the pregnant woman 
and the woman who has been recently a mother 
by savage and barbarous peoples all over the 
globe. Rights and privileges which modern 
legislators still hesitate to confer upon her arc 
there her portion by immutable public opinion. 
Here, na so often in other matters, an un¬ 
spoiled primitive people reflects better the 
essential morality and justice of mankind 
than does a Greek philosopher, hlad even at his 
early stage or the world's history, 

It was quite natural that England, whore 
class and heredity still count for so much 
in society nnd in political institutions, should 
be the modern vitnlizer of the eugenic idea; 
and ns natural also that democratic America 
should be inclined to criticize before accepting 
its dogmas, Galton, " the father of eugenics," 
illustrated admirably his science, for he was, 
indeed, well-horn, — cousin of the immortal 
Charles Darwin, who wna himaelf the child of 
a cousin-marriage. In a sense, he "recapitu¬ 
lated " eugenics. Rarely in human history 
has it occurred that the founder of a new 


BfiiencGj himself a man o[ genius, has been the 
close km oT men of ^emus. Moreover, Galton 
was very fortunate in associating himself with 
Professor I(arl Pearsan, whose " mathematical 
contributions to the theory oT evolution " 
have made him justly famous. The combina¬ 
tion of Galton and Pearson docs not ofLen occur 
at the birth or the beginning of the propaga¬ 
tion of n new idea. And, beside all this, like 
Darwin, Galton did not belong to the academic 
proletariat, but was able to a considerable 
extent ta finance his reform. It wns from his 
pocket that the salaries of tha Research Fellow 
and the Research Scholar in the Eugenics 
Laboratory at tho University of London came, 
and his bounty was evident in other direction*! 
as well. Facilities for the publication of results 
of investigations along eugenic lines nnd ill 
allied fields of research have been provided, 
such as The Evgenies /2euie iw, Biot)iGlrik(i f the 
various monographs issued from the Labora¬ 
tory of Eugenics, etc. By will Galton left tile 
chief portion of his fortune to establish a chair 
of eugenics iii the University of London, the firaL 
eGcupant of which ia to be Dr Hail Pear¬ 
son. A Eugenics Education Society has been 
founded, whose objects are declared ta be 
as follows: ( 1 ) Persistently to set forth the 
national importance of eugenics in order 
to modiry public opinion nnd create a sense 
of responsibility in the respect of bringing 
all matters pertaining to human parenthood 
under the domination of eugenic ideals. 
( 2 ) To spread a knowledge o[ the laws of here¬ 
dity so Ear as they arc surely known, and so Cav 
as that knowledge might affect the improve¬ 
ment of the race. (3) To further eugenic 
teaching at home, in the schools, and else¬ 
where. In Germany, the corresponding 
society is Dio Inlernationak GesclhchaJL f\ ir 
Ji!asac?i-//y 0 ieMc, whose members onion g many 
other things conducing to eugenism, " agree 
that, before entering on marriage, they will 
submit to a medical examination as to Llieir 
fitness for the marriage stale, nnd, if pro¬ 
nounced unfit, will abstain from marriage, or, 
at all events, from parenthood " {Evg. J?eu., 
Vol. II, p. 01). The Gorman periodical con¬ 
cerned with eugenics ia the Archil) Jur fltiaspii- 
und GcscUschafis-Uiolonic. The American 
Breeders' Association (founded in 1903) hns 
now a eugenic section devoted to the human 
aspects of breeding. Under the auspices of 
this section subcommittees ©I experts ore now 
engaged in the investigation of the feeble¬ 
minded and insane, while others yet to be con¬ 
stituted will study (leaf-mutism, cyc-defcetH, 
etc., from the eugenic point of view. Much 
" pre-cugenic " work has been done in America 
in connection wiLh personal purity “ cam¬ 
paigns," the. "Indiana movement/' and other 
efforts to combat alcoholism, the "social 
evil," syphilis, etc., but eugenics itself is 
broader and deeper than all these efforts at 
social nnd individual "reform," and cannot 
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act ns the ihctc subsidiary of race, sect, class, 
or the like. Naturally, in America, cniphnnis 
has been laul upon environment. Davenport 
(Rugcnics, 1 DIO) tends to ignore the conl-ru- 
vewy lie tween here ili Ly tuul eu viroi uncut in 
piaclical QURGiiicti; ami flurbnnk, Inukinpr upon 
heredity as ,r Attired environment” {Training 
it/ iha Human Vlaiil , 1007, p. SS) tiansidcrs that 
11 in child-rearing environment is (irpiully osspn- 
linl with heredity/' it view UutldojmrlH fav fnun 
tlie opinions of some of the JlriLish eugcnhjls. 
H is an American, ton, Mrs. E, H. Uitdumls, 
who 1ms provided the name for the aninucc 
of tlic eugenic cnviroiunent. Her hook, A’fd/ic- 
nics, Die mcncc d / amlroitabtc oiuiVonmcni (18111) 
trouts of “ the betterment of living condiliuns 
through c rinse ions endeavor for the purpose uf 
securing efficient liuninn beings/ 1 Tho remark¬ 
able power of environment, as revoolccl every¬ 
where in America wifi make it difficult for Die 
advocates of “social surgery” to secure tho 
g mult me nt of their more radical legislation, 
although sterilization or tho unfit, so warmly 
advocated by an distinguished a Hrilish eiigonisfc 
as Havelock Ellis, and already in vogue In parts 
nf iSwitzcrlaiul, in the state or Indiana, and is 
approved by many American physicians nml 
cithers, Legal iufjuiticide nml voluntary des¬ 
truction of tho weak, abnormal, etc., have not 
yut wen popular approval. Dr. I'\ A. Woods, 
however {Top. ScL Mo,, HJ101, has called lit- 
ten linn to “tlie low a of diminishing environ¬ 
mental influence," and " diminished value of 
modification as evolution proceeds. 11 This 
would apply especially tu human psychic phe¬ 
nomena. Hurl wok and others would keep child¬ 
ren out nf school till after tlic truth yenr. Sir 
Enmcifi (!niton, himself, and other prominent 
eugeuisU have hern care fill to disavow any sym¬ 
pathy with tho idea of creating by a coup il’Alal 
" eugenic state" on the Platonic model. 
Mr. F. U. S. SiiliilloL* (Eug. Rev,, Vol. IT, p. IG) 
uninleinns Plato's Republic as “ hopelessly 
impossible.” Plato's proposed state regula¬ 
tion uf marriage with official 11 ballot-stuffing “ 
in Hie process uf mating by lot to the advantage 
uf 11 superior persons of each sox,” and legal 
infanticide for the offspring of “ inferior 
piimUa," is an thoroughly imcvoUilAimnl in its 
ellnmetcr that science must always relegate 
iL with other chimeras to tho lumber pile nf 
impracticable as well as unhuimm “ reforms." 
Hut Pluto was not content with this alonCj for 
liis scheme involved also a more than NieLz- 
schrnu disregard of mother love mid the dc- 
«true turn tiC the mm for the child in the inili- 
vidiiul parent, as well us the abolition of the 
whole? individual family lire, In the mind of 
the great philosopher (if he really believed in his 
own plan, which, wo may charitably think, is 
doubtful), “ conscious parenthood" 1 found no 
place. Hero is where modern must differ 
from Platcmic eugenics, Galton, himself (Mc- 
muvm, 1008, p. 1111), noting Lhat " Lhe most 
common misrepresentations now arc that its 


inellinilw must he altogether those of compulsory 
unions, ns in breeding animals," expresses the 
view that, while forcible interference with Die 
propagation nf the unfit ami Lhe constant intrri- 
dilution of degenerate slock is not iuconsistmt 
with ilc inn cm tin theory, nml may come in 
course of Lime, compulsory marriage is an 
entirely different thing, the ethical justifica¬ 
tion of which, as well ns the scientific, is yet 
absolutely without \ivimf. The very litfo* nf 
Dr. jSahicby'fl batik, Pnrtwihoutl nml ttncc- 
UidhirCj allows where he stands upim eerlnin 
cju cstion.H. J'aigenic, i f as the science oT IjitciI- 
iiiR for posterity, must lmve puroiilhnod as ir.s 
ideal, reverence for motherhood nml reverence 
fur fatherhood; the delerniinulinn that those 
who are to live the " good life " shall be burn nf 
good stock into a good environment. This 
means infinitely more than the “ stud-farm " 
or the " Huinal surgery" theory of eugenics. 
An einincnlly sane view of practical eugenics 
nil tains with such American writers ami inves¬ 
tigators ns Professor Davunpurt, whoso litlle 
bunk should he read by every ope desirous of 
knowing the relation,*diip of eugenics to biology, 
and of finding out, so far an in now discovered, 
wlrnt things inivy nml wlml may not lie lived iuln 
or out of human beings. Uoth in Europe and 
in America, eugenic* is in process of being 
Immunized. The prose mi Linn of tho family 
(digamy) must form a part of what Ims been 
culled tin? “chivalry" of eugenics. All ingeiiie 
proposals that would injure ultimately irs 
integrity are in themselves non-rugrain nml 
uucvnlulioiiul, for whatever relaliim.sliijis may 
elsewhere oblnin, in this sphere of aclivily 
” man is man, and boast is beast/ 1 The 
ultimate cuhioxitt must lie IhornugliJy liuiuan. 

In various parts of the world, the eugenic 
campaign 11 is inlrrfaiT.d with, or modified 
liy, the prevalence of certain more or less lnrul 
phenninena. .Such, c.g, are in England “ Die 
race cleterioraLian scare,” already referred In, 
nml the “new woman ” movement; in Frunr.e 
the low birth-rate j in Germ any the educated 
proletariat; in parts of .Scandinavia Lhe low 
marring!? rate; in tho Latin cuiinlrirs the exist¬ 
ence of multitudes nf celibates iff both sexes 
conn cried with the Church; in English America, 
the divorce problem and the “race suicide” 
question. Considered evolulimmlly, however, 
in list of these complications are of u temporary or 
a merely incidental nature, mul eugenies. righLly 
midersLoml, has milhing In fear from them in 
Llto long run This is particularly true of sn- 
civUccl “ nice tuundc ” in America, as Phillips 
(f/m'i 1 . of Col. Mwtics, Vol. VIT, 11)00-J DIO.) has 
recently pain Led miL in Jiis very interesting 
discussion of this lupin about which ceiTain 
groat Americans have worried so much. And 
m England Dr. 8 id cell y believes the low bivtlv 
rate a sign of p mgr ess rather than otherwise. 

In their “ eugenic program ” the various 
peoples of the world tlilTer, ami will perhiipii 
differ for a long lime; aud when such new and 
GiO 
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powerful peoples in the sphere of human ac- destruction; eugenics on bringing no more 
tivities in tho large as the Japanese, Chinese, individuals into the world than can be properly 
etc., begin in earnest real eugenic labors, it is cared .for, and those only of Llio best stock/' 
reasonable to suppose tlinfc new contributions Eugenics, tiiorcavor, in that it cares for both 
of l?rent value will be made by them to the the individual and the nation, 1ms the virtues 
.science of breeding men and women of a high of both charity (in the true sense) and sLales- 
typo, not to say in the processes by which tlieir manship, It is bath ideal and practical, 
healthy and happy existence will bo assured humane and human. 

and sustained, In certain countries of Europe, The disputes concerning the nature and 
Switzerland and Franco in particular, the mechanism of heredity, the possibility of the 
endowment of motherhood and fatherhood inheritance of acquired characters, etc., have 
and the taxing of bacluilordnm arc in great sometimes been lively, even within the cugiMric 
favor. Mothers me allowed leave of absence group of scientists themselves. Gallon and 
during childbed, without loss of paj r , when Pearson, the former from his studies nf men of 
they arc school teachers, government or muni- genius nml their rein Lionel lips, the latter from 
cipnl officials, etc., and in sonic places officials his statistical investigations, etc,, are partisans 
who at tho ago of twenty-five or twority-nmo of heredity, going almost as far as the American 
are still unmarried are compelled to forfeit Dr. Woods, who maintains {Pop. Sci, Mo., 
their pusiLitma, while those in civil lire have a April, 1010) that “ experimentally and stalis- 
ilouhlo military duly to face. This is in tically there is 110 L a grain nf proof that imli- 
marked contrast with English America, where narily environment can niter tho salient mental 
marriage is a reason for exclusion from college, and moral traits in any mensurable degree from 
ns also from the ranks of the teaching profes- what they were predetermined to he through 
Hi on (for women) in most parts of the counLry, innate influences." llotli have recently ub- 
wliile it is lint uncniniuon for presidents of cdu- jeeted to the quite absurd idea that the British 
rational institutions to proclaim themselves House of Lords and the hereditary nubility or 
Inn illy as eugmists or opponents of "race the Empire were object lessons in eugenics 
suicide/’ although in the faculties oT tlieir {E\tg. Fee., Yol. II, pp. U, fl-1). Heredity by 
universities or colleges absolutely no distinc- no means necessarily implies primogeniture; 
tinn in the matter of salary, even in hard times, in fact, it almost appears to paint a little in the 
is made between 11 the bachelor without cn- direction of gavelkind. Both »Sir Francis 
cii mb ranees " and " tho mini with a family/' Chilton and Professor Pearson arc convinced, as 
And tho institutions of highest rank, devoted the result of numerous researches carried nn 
to research, are seemingly the worst offenders, by themselves, or more or less under their 

Science lias yet to recognize tho family. direction, Lhat with respect to tuberculosis, 

Naturally enough, the young science of insanity, crime, unci possibly certain other 
eugenics has luul to quarrel with same of the things, there id " a pathological weighting of 
older and more strenuous or more popular elder children/' which woulil call into doubt 
theories and .speculations of the age, and to alike the institution of the small family and 
make its alliances and combinations with the selccLiuii of the first ham for hereditary 
others of these. Ami sometimes it has suffered positions. .Selection from all the children 
more at the hands of its friends than at those would here lie the truly hereditary and 
of iLs foils. All Darwinians, Lam nr cki nns, eugenic process. One or the common bc- 
Mcudcllaiifl, De Vricsians,— the many varieties fiefs of generations past that ff clergy men's 
of uvolutinnisIs, nnitutiniiisLsj etc., — have not sons go to the devil," or arc, at least, very 
seen eugenics with the same eye, nor have inferior individuals, has linen pruved raise 
they been equally cordial in welcoming or through the investigations of Wclldun, even if 
equally zealous in rejecting it. Galbon, the later studies of Schuster on tho promise of 
himself, healthily anti-Nictzschcnn, sums up youth nml the performance of manhood have 
tho mutter on this point in these words shown that u there is reason to suppose that 
(ilfeuioriH, p. 323): ** Man is gifted with pity the bar is a profession which attracts abler men 
anil other kindly feelings; he has also the than does the church." Professor Pearson 
power of preventing many kinds of sulTcriiig. thinks his mimnrmis and extensive invesLiga- 
I conceive it to fall well within his province to tions indicate that “ the mental characters in 
replace natural selection by other processes man arc inherited in precisely the Maine manner 
that are more merciful and not less effective, as the physical/' and that " our mental and 
Thin is precisely the aim of eugenics. Its first moral imLure is, quite as much as our physical 
object is to check the birth rate of the unfit, nature, the outcome nf hereditary factors, 11 
instead of allowing them to come into being, Interesting data furnished by the eugenic school 
though doomed in large numbers to perish pro- are the studies of correlation between mental 
maturely. The second object is the improve- and physical characters and between menliil 
innuli nf the race by furthering the productivity and iiiorul attributes, etc. Home of the results 
of the fit by early marriages and healthful obtained merely enhfirm or refute, as the case 
rearing of their children. Natural selection may be, old folk thoughts or 11 guesses at 
rests upon excessive production and wholesale truth"; some others are still of very doul^iil 
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validity, A fair criticism of some of tho studies 
or Pearson is made by Bateson ( Prac . Ro\j, 
Soc Land,, 1001). who says that they have to 
do " with normality rather than with evolu¬ 
tion." 

The results of Mr. Heron's researches con¬ 
cerning the influence of defective physique 
and unfavorable home environment m tho 
intelligence of school children are rather sur¬ 
prising. It was found 11 impossible to assert 
that defective intelligence has largely its sourco 
in unfavorable home environment or in deCee- 
tivc physiquoi" and that 11 home environment, 
as measured by clothing, cleanliness, nutrition, 
stature, and weight, cannot bo the chief deter¬ 
mining eauBC of tl\& differentiation. of intelli¬ 
gence; nor is defective physique the cause," 
Even more remarkable arc the results of tho 
Eldcrton-Pcaraon study of the influence of 
parental alcoholism on the physique andiuLclIi- 
gonce of the offspring, in Accordance with which 
very slight traces of deleterious influences arc 
porccptiblc, nnd a considerable number of 
cases must rather he counted in favor of tile 
alooholia parent. This curious result certainly 
needs reinvestigation. It will be noticed that 
many of the studies of the British eugemsts 
are as decidedly in favor of M nature" its arc 
corresponding investigations in America (sco 
Cdiminality in Children) in favor of envi¬ 
ronment. The Dousin-mari’iage question (the 
results of Hu til's and Sir G. Danvin's iiivcsti- 
ationa ns to the harm l css ness ol auah alliances 
ofcwcen thoroughly healthy individuals of 
healthy stock have never been seriously at¬ 
tacked) Ima been made more interesting by the 
data obtained in Fiji by Thomson (see Eitff, 
Rcu., Vol, I, p. 279). Among this fine, healthy 
race, " habitually marrying their first cousins/ 11 
no evil effects am discoverable (and they out¬ 
rank the natives of other parts of Fiji whore 
tho practice of such marriages is not in vogue), 
and it appears that the children of parents 
whose parents were brother nnd sister have 
advantages over those of parents whose parents 
wore the offspring of two brothers or two 
sisters respectively. 

The question as to the proper social atmo¬ 
sphere Lor the eugenic idea is one which all 
ougenista arc not agreed dii. Some, like 
Herbert, wish to tie it up to socialism, believing 
Lhat " the socialistic state' 1 is the only one in 
which it can ever attain any sort of perfection; 
others, like Whelhnin, confess a secret belief 
that " eugenics would best be furthered by an 
enlightened and aristocratic Lory ism." 0 tliers, 
again, with Mliggc, express the opinion limb 
ilic fit thing to do is to marry " the eugenio 
science," discovered by Gnltnn, ta n the eugenic 
religion," promulgated by Nietzsche, and thus 
make certain the breed of the superman (or 
rather the overman). Not a Tew arc mightily 
disturbed about the coming of the woman, 
and arc altogether fearful of its effects upon 
,r man, who is, after all, more important than 


woman In the history of mankind." There 
are cugenista also who are not quite aure but 
that eugenics may after all turn out to be a sort 
rff device of "nurture" instead of “nature, 31 
injurious in reality to the great selective forces 
of nature, interference with which on the part 
of man tends to be go calamitous. They will 
not go na far aa Archil all Iteid in watching notil- 
bloododly the weeding out of the weak, nor 
will they, on tho other hand, with Dr. Snlccby. 
attribute ao much virtue to the elimination oi 
the "race pni&Qpa" to which millions are 
sacrificed every year. 

There are cugenista who scoff at love as a 
mere frailty or many human beings, and they 
have left it out af account in the pros and qoub 
of eugenics. But love, who laughs still at 
locksmiths and has done go from time imme¬ 
morial, is not to be disposed of ao easily. 
Gallon ia much wiser than some of his disciples, 
and has felt the force of tho argument that 
humanity would Imrdly be likely to decree the 
death or the finest produet of the long line of 
sentient development from the protozoa to 
the conception oT God himself. He has made it 
clear that ho entertains no such delusion, for lie 
says (Baciol. Papers t 190G, p. Gl): r, I regret that 
I did not express the distinction that ought to 
have been made between the two stages, that 
of slight inclination and that of falling thor¬ 
oughly into love, for it is the first cF these 
rather than the second that I hope the popular 
feeling of the future will successfully resist." 
K eugenics can always retain a sense of the 
divinity of the greatest human passion, and 
sustain the test of Shakespeare's immortal 
dictum, nil may, perhaps, be well. A. F, C. 

Rofersnciaa: — 

Tlio incrcjialnaly ]RTgo litcralu.ro of cugcnlcg Ja well 
represented fit Hie vnrloua periodical writings of GnlLnn, 
Ponrann, Heron. Lee. Elder Lon, Snlccby, WheLlinm, 
SehuaLer, NoU, Poullon, Sullivan. vScliftllmcyD.r, Taylor, 
Wilson, Wanda, Davenport, Jordan, ole,, in llic Pub¬ 
lications of the, Eugenics Education Society, The Eu¬ 
genics /itmciu, Jliomctrika, Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs 
nnd alher JPliLJiMififliifl, Drapers 1 Company Research 
Memoirs, Sociological Papers, Sociolooicni Review, 
Journal pjirf TrunsncfioJis of the Royal Society of LoJirJpn, 
Journal of Genetics, Popular Science Monthty, Archiv fi\r 
Rasaen imrf Geseli&ctiafisbiolaoic, etc. Tim following 
BpcciiU TcscftrcUca, BluiUea, nnd essays muy be also vc- 
ferred to: — 

Bates an, W. The Methods nnd Scape of Genetics. 
(Cnmbrklge, J90B.) 

Mendel 1 a Pniici'xilcs of Heredity* (Cambridge, 1000-J 
BmiDANk, L. The TVniHfliff of the JJmmin Flanl. 
(Now York, 1007.) 

Davuntdiit, C. 1). Evgenies. (New Yerk, 1DIO.) 
Eli.is, II. A Study of llrimh Genius* (London. 
1004.) 

Sci an JZcInlion. Id Socfclp. (PhUniklphin., IQIO.) 
Oalton, F. Ilcrediinru (7criMJa. (2cl, erl.j London, 
1BD2.) 

English ilfen of Science, their jVnfirro and Nurture, 
(London, 1874.) 

IriQUiriiH info Human Faculty. (London, 1S83.) 

jVa/iirnf Inheritance. (London, 1RSO,) 

Mem arm of mu Life. (Loudon, 1003.) 

Essava in JJifffcnics. (London, 1900), etc. 

Joiidan, D. S. The Blood of the Nation. (Unstnn, 1003.) 

Tl\e Human Harvest. (Boston, 1007), etc. 
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Pearson, K. National Life from the Standpoint of 
^cYence, (London, 1QDS.) 

I'ho Scope mirf Imparlance to the State of t ho Science 
of jYafianal Euflenica. (2d, cd., London, 1DQ0), 
etc. 

UiciiAnoa. E. H. Kutficnics, (Bogton, 1010.) 
Saoebsy, C. W. Parenthood and Uq C o Culture; n n 
OutKne'of Evgenies, (London, 10QD.) 

Hhtory arid Biology, the Creed of Eugenics. (London 
10QO), otc, 

SnilALLMRvnn, W. Eugenik, Lcbenshaltung und Aw-*- 
tec. (MUnc-licn, 1009.) 

Thomson, J. A. Ddrmmiam and Human Life. (Lon¬ 
don. 1D10.) 

Wiiktimm, IV. c, D, ;ind CL D. The Family and the 
Nation; a Study of Natural Inheritance and So rial 
Rrsapomihilily. (London, 1D0D,) 

Woods, F. A. Mental ami MoraL Heredity in Rouaitu. 
(New York, 1 DOG). oto. 

EULERj CARL PHILIPP (IB2B-10O1). — 
A prominent German teacher of physical train¬ 
ing j was barn at Kirchenbollcnbach, near Trier. 
Rhine Province, and studied philology and 
history at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, 
In 1852 he took the course for the training of 
teachers of gymnast!eg in the Royal Zentral- 
Turnanslalt under Captain Rothstein (tf.u.), 
davoting himaelf especially to the study of 
anatomy and physiology, which he considered 
indispensable for the teaching of gymnastics. 
In 1S54 lie was called to the famous school of 
Soluilpforta to teach languages and history, 
as well as gymnastics, fencing, and swimming. 
He succeeded in imbuing with the love of 
physical exorcise not only the students, but also 
the younger teachers of the institution, Ilia 
reputation soon earned for him a call to the 
Zentral-Turnanstalt in Berlin (10GO), where he 
became involved in a controversy with tho 
director of tliD institution, Captain Rofchstein 
(the so-called Barren-Strait), Rathstcin, an 
admirer of ilio Swedish system of gymnastics, 
removed from the gymnasium all horizontal 
and parallel bars, as well as other apparatus 
commonly used by German teachers, on the 
ground that the exercises on these apparatus 
were unhygienic. Euler opposed this attack 
on the German system, and the matter created 
such widespread attention that it was brought 
up in the Prussian legislature, where the famous 
physiologist Du Hois Ilcymond (rj_u.) cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the native school of gym¬ 
nastics again. 1 ?t tho Swedish system. Finally 
the controversy was decided in favor of Euler 
by nn Dxpcrfc opinion given by the highest 
medical authority in Prussia. 

Besides teaching in the Zcntral-TurnanstaU, 
Euler directed the physical instruction in a 
number of other schools, such as the Joachiins- 
thal Gymnasium, the Wilhelm Gymnasium, 
and Llic Royal Eeinnle Tench era 1 Seminary. 
He did much for the introduction of physical 
training for girls and for the ins true ti on in 
swimming. From 1805 on lie was suit by tho 
government on annual tours af inspection to 
report on the condition of the teaching of 
gymnastics in the various Prussian provinces. 
In 1302 he was made a Royal School Councillor, 


and in 1D01 he died in Berlin. Euler's literary 
activity, especially in the field of the theory 
and the history of gymimatia ins true Lion, was 
very large and important. Through him the 
life and works of Jahn (g.ti.) worn first mndc 
really accessible. He wrote an extensive 
biography of Jahn (Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, 
sein Leben und Wirketi, Stuttgart, 1BS1), and 
published an excellent edition of his worka, 
with an intro dilution and explanatory notes 
(Hof, 1893). Euler’g Gc&chichle des Turnttn- 
ferric fils (History of Gymnastic Instruction). 
Gotha, ISDl, is voiy valuable. Ilia last and 
mast important work consisted in editing hia 
large Enzyklopddisches IJandbuch des ge&amm- 
len TuriniJCfiejifl (Encyclopedia of Gymnastics) 
3 vnls., (Vienna, 1304-1800), a considerable 
part af which was written by himself. F. M. 

RefBrancB : — 

ANOEner.EiN. Artielo on Euler In Euler's Enzuklopa- 
disches Handbuch; iilsa biography In Deul&cha Turn- 
zriUino for 1BD0, p. 381, 

EULER, LEONHARD (1707-17B3). — A 

noted Swisa mathematician, born at Basel 
and educated under a scholar of great scientific 
ability, Johann Bernoulli. Some of tho Ber¬ 
noulli family being called lo Russia by the 
empress, they used their good offices to secure 
a place for Euler. In 1733 lie became professor 
of mathematics at St. Petersburg, ami began a 
work Tull of promise, and, ns it turned out, 
equally full qf important results. The climate 
seems to have been responsible for n difficulty 
of vision that soon developed, and in 1735 he 
lost the use of one of hia eyes, Six years later 
he was called to Berlin by Frederick the Great, 
and remained there Tor twenty-five years. Ho 
then returned to St. Petersburg, where lie 
passed the last years oT hia life in total blind¬ 
ness. Euler was a prolific writer, especially in 
the line of analysis. He was one of the first Lo 
make extensive use of the imaginary in alge¬ 
braic work, ami to him ia duo the valuable 
formula e* — cos ^-H sin qb, Ilis moat im¬ 
portant works arc the hilrodvctio in Analysin 
Infmilor inn (1748), InHilvtianes Calculi Differ- 
cnlialis (1755), InsLiLvliancs Calculi Integralis 
(1708-1770), and the Anleitmg zur Algebra 
(1770, with later French and English transla¬ 
tions). To Euler is duo not a little that has 
in laLc years developed into theories of impor- 
lance, as in the calculus of variations, tho study 
of the beta and gamma functions, and the 
modern theory of primes. His work in astron¬ 
omy, optics, and physics was also oT far-reach¬ 
ing importance. D. E. S. 

RBfefBncB: — 

Cantdii, M. Gcsriiichtc dcr AffdJiemali'fc, VaR III 
And IV. (.Leipzig, 1BDS and IDOa) 

EUREKA COLLEGE, EUREKA, ILL. —A 
coeducational institution which grew out pf 
the Walnut Grove Seminary, established in 
1848 and incorporated aa a college in 1556. 
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Preparatory and collegiate departments nro 
maintained, TJio entrance requirements fire 
cqui val cut to about fourteen units of high school 
work. 

"EUSEBIUS (200-3-10). — Historian, apolo¬ 
gist, cxcgctc, critic, scholar, and theologian, 
wns burn about 2G0 am, ut Cirsivrca and edu¬ 
cated In the Christian school uf tlmt city. 
CjBsai'cn wag then the metropolis of Palos tine, 
and its great school, founded by Origan 
rivaled that of Alexandria. Herb I A™ mis 
was a pupil of Dorotheas, ft famous Loaclier 
of liberal ltiiuil aiul Crook culture. Hu 
formed one of the mu.st beautiful friendships 
known to history with Paniplulus, tho first 
wealthy Cluirohman who spent his riches in 
the accumulation of n library* Li this un¬ 
rival od collection, Eusebius reveled with tlm 
delight of a hookworm, ami over this school ho 
presided for many years. The most learned 
man of the fourLh century, ho became Bishop 
of Cnssnrca in 313, and was soon recognized 
as one uf the foremast men in the Church. Ills 
reputation ns the most learned of ita members 
and ns the chaplain and confidant of the 
Emperor Constantine made him a prominent 
figure in tho Council of Nice, at which he de¬ 
livered tlio opening address. His attitude to¬ 
ward the Adana during Huh council and 
a norwards was severely criticized, but lie has 
been acquitted of error by the general consent 
of tlio learned men of later times, Jlis niirnl 
was acquisitive rather than productive, broad 
rather than deep, and his spirit was tolerant. 
He sought out the elements of truth in all 
philosophic systems mid papular religions, and 
found in them a foothold far Christian teaching. 
Standing between the old pagan and the new 
Christian civilization, he strove L» conscrvo 
the most precious remains of tho past for tlio 
use and instruction of tho future. He linrl the 
instinct of genius for choosing themes of perma¬ 
nent in torcst. With vast erudition anti sterling 
good souse lie drew from the storehouse of tha 
past those things which it wna worth while to 
preserve from oblivion, While Ida theological 
aiul excgetical writings are of solid value, he ia 
beat known by his Ecdv.&inUical History, 
which justly an tit lea lu in to lie known as ,r the 
father of church history," lb covers the first 
three centuries of Christianity, and is absolutely 
indispensable to the student. Its value lies 
not in literary merit, but in the wealth of 
millennia drawn from original sources, and the 
wisdom and honesty with which they wen* used. 

W. II. 

flclnroncaa: — 

Buiniir, AY. Ncclesuialicnl History. (Oxford, 1881.) 
LnjimiJOT, J. “ Eii.kuIiUi *,' 1 in Smith ami AVuco’a fJic- 
lionnry of Jiionrnjihjf. 

McGiFKEivr, A. C, Ecclesiastical //iaforu (Inina.) ; 
in Nicene rnuf Posl-Niccnc Fflthwa. (New York, 
1K0U.) 

IlicirAimsoN. E. C, Lift of Con sfrmfi/ie (tmns.) j 
■ifeitl. 


EUSTO CHIUM, JULIA (3(kSM ID).— 
Saint of the Roman Catholic Church, daughter 
of ri Unman senator, whoso wife Paula with her 
daughter was under tlio spiritual ehnrgo nf 
St. Jerome (r/.c.). To these women Joromo 
addressed his letters an education (csp. Cli, 
XXII), which form most important sources nf 
in for nmtioii concerning early Christian educa¬ 
tion, especially nf the monastic type. lloLh 
Paula and Eu.slochinm were instrumental in 
founding null directing monasteries for women, 
mu! Renee were important lenders in the curly 
education of women. 

HnferencB: — 

Catholic Encyclopedia. Art. 11 Ellstocllium 1 ,, 

EUTHENICS, — See Eihkwcb. 

EVAGRIUS.— Ecclesiastical historian; born 
at Epiphtinuv in Syria, f>'Afl anil trained for 
tho legal profession in the schools uf this rheto¬ 
ricians and grammarians. lie practiced law 
with rigniri success nt Antioch, aiul won fur 
himself the surname " ScholnatiDus. 1 ' His 
chief work was his History, covering the years 
‘131 to 594, and intended na n cuiUimnUimi uf 
the Church Histories of Eusebius and Tliend- 
orefc. Though somewhat credulous, he had 
learned from Enselmia the irnimrtimce of quot¬ 
ing tlio original documents, and bus preserved 
many of great value, to tho student mul his¬ 
torian. Ito took great pains in col lee Li rig 
materials, wove them into a spirited narrative, 
and exhibited many of tho beat qualities uf a 
historian, W. II. 

Reference: — 

rAHUEimr.il, L-, and Hum*, L. JiVigriua. (London, 
itjpH.) 

EVANS, EVAN WILLIAM (1S27-137H.— 
Educator ami author, graduated at Yalo 
College in 1S51; principal uf the Delaware 
Literary Institute, and instructor at Yale 
College; professor at Marin tin College mid 
Cornell University; mul author of u series of 
mathematical text hooks. W. S, M, 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1700). — English 
pcutlenuui and author, who Look considerable 
inLercst in education. He received bis mslrue- 
tinn from the village schoolmaster in the purrh 
over tho ehurcli at Wot Lull, lie was a atudeiit 
at Bidliul College, Oxford, 1G37, hut himself 
states that he was idle Llioro. He was also 
a student uf law nt the Middle. Temple, but, 
lignin, learned little there. From bis travels 
lie learned much, including French, Ilalinn, 
autl Smuiish. At Padua, where he studied, lie 
was elected Syutlicuit Arlislnnnn , lint was dis¬ 
qualified by proceeding on Ids travels. In 
1GG7 Evelyn secured the Ar mul Hi an Utiravy of 
the Howard family far the new Iloyal Society, 
of which he was one of tho early members. 
In the same year he obtained for Oxford from 
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Henry Howard the Arundel inn Marbles, In 
IG72 Evelyn was secretary to the Royal 
Society, lie is well known as a writer on 
me finis, architecture, sculpture, landscape gar¬ 
dening. Ill 1G5G Evelyn translated the first 
book of Lucre Lins into English verse, and hi 
1GG7 issued /utfrurfionfl concerning lhc Erection 
n/ a Library ( from the French or Ci, NaudA 
His Diary (first published in ISIS anil 1810) is 
very valuable in its references to current social 
life. 

On Lhc educational side, Evelyn wrote n 
letter, dated Saycs Court, Sept, 3, 1 (3.10, to 
Robert Hoyle, proposing n plan for a mathe¬ 
matical college, lie gives practical details 
for the living together of a small society fur the 
purposes of study, and states that if lie had 
not others depending on him: " I would cheer¬ 
fully devote my small fortune towards a de¬ 
sign, by which I might hope to assemble sonic 
small number together, who would resign 
themselves to live profitably and awocLly 
together." 

In 1659 Evelyn published The Golden Book of <S7. 
John Chrysostom, concerning the, Education of Chil¬ 
dren, Translated out of the Greek by J, E. Esq. 
(i.c. John Evelyn). 

RDferancB: — 

Dictionary of National Bioorayhy. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. — Schools of various 
kinds, public and private, in which instruction 
is given chiefly tn those who are prevented from 
attending flay schools by the necessity of earn¬ 
ing a livelihood, These schools, ill general, 
offer educational opportunity along three lines: 
(i) A repetition of the work of the regular 
elementary and secondary day school; (2) 
vocational instruction, chiefly along commercial 
and industrial lines; (3) general informational 
and cultural instruction for those whose daily 
work oilers little or no opportunities for such 
instruction. Nearly all countries Imre such 
schools at Lhc present time, and they are mate¬ 
rially helping in the education of the working 
people. One feature of special significance is 
the greater adaptation of bhoBC schools to the 
needs of the people than is found in the day 
schools, which arc so largely hound down by 
traditional subjects and traditional methods. 
Since the needs of the people reached by these 
school.? vary so widely, each country would 
naLurally have a different type oT evening 
school. 

Germany. — The evening schools in Ger¬ 
many a wo their origin to the establishment of 
Sunday schools for teaching religious truths Lo 
youth preparing for confirmation. These were 
first established by the bishop oT .Snnihiml in 
1509. Under Frederick II secular subjects 
were introduced, and the schoolmaster became 
the teacher. In 1705, according to the General 
Regulations of the Catholic schools of .Silesia, 
all persons under twenty years of age who had 


left school were required to attend Sunday in¬ 
struction in Christianity, and after this, for 
two hours, to attend lessons in rending and 
writing. In some places a general education 
was given, while in others, where the need of it 
was more marked, various kinds of industrial 
instruction wore introduced. Gradually this 
instruction, instead or being given Entirely on 
.Sundays, was given on weekday evenings ns 
well, and, while ta-dny there are still some 
.schools which give instruction an Sundays, the 
majority of them are evening schools. These 
schools constitute the main part of the con¬ 
tinuation school system of Germany, which, in 
Lurn, farms such an important element in the 
general system of industrial education of the 
country (ij.ii.). 

England. — The first evening schools in Eng¬ 
land were, in nil probability, privnto schools 
for the instruction of aucli as could not attend 
school during the day. Early in Lho eighteenth 
century the Society for the Promotion of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge (g.i/.) issued a circular recom¬ 
mending masters and employers to appoint 
sonic hours in the evenings nf certain days of 
the week to teach such grown persons to rend 
ns had neglected study. There is little infor¬ 
mation regarding evening schools during the 
eighteenth century, and while schools of this 
kind were established under private auspices 
and under the charge or benevolent societies, 
it was not until the nineteenth century that 
llicy began to become important. In I860 
uti evening school for boys and girls who hnd 
to work during the day was opened rL Bristol 
liy the benevolent Evening School SocicLy. 
The instruction offered in this school was 
gratuitous, and only for sons and daughters of 
the laboring poor, Tile subjects taught wore 
rending, writing, and arithmetic. Then for 
nearly forty years little was clone in developing 
this kind of educational work; but in 1S3D 
Bishop Hinds laid special emphasis on the 
importance of evening schools, and recom¬ 
mended that instruction in them lie limilecl 
to those under sixteen years of age. After JflJIO 
the Science and Art Department was largely 
instrumental in the establishment and exten¬ 
sion of evening schools chiefly by means of 
grants of public money to those malingers, teach¬ 
ers, and students wha fulfilled tho conditions 
laid down. Tn 185.1 the Education Department 
first began to give grants to elementary even¬ 
ing schools, ami in 1S55 the first eapitation 
grants were made to them. Payments were 
also made to teachers in these schools, but in 
1801 teachers in day schools were forbidden to 
teach, in night schools. The revised code of 
1SG1 withdrew aid to touchers, but abolished 
the restriction on day school teachers. Capita¬ 
tion grants wore made on average attendance, 
and pay men Ls were made for results of exami¬ 
nations in rending, writing, and arithmetic, 
During this time, and until IS93, scluiols 
received grants from both the Education De- 
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parfcnicnt and horn tlic Department of Science admission to tho evening schools is twelve years, 
and Art. The result of the restrictions of the find very few pupils are under thirteen. L Tho 
education departmant wns to make these administration of these schools was formerly 
schools rely more on the department of science divided between Lite Science and Art Dcpnrt- 
and art. ment and the Education Department. Now. 

The attendance at evening schools increased as tor as they arc ndministercel by educational 
up to the year 1870. In that year the act rein- authority the Board of Education has complete 
Live to evening schools set no limit on the age charge. 'A groat many of Lhese schools, 
of students, nor wa« the work compulsory. The especially in London, were founded by the 
instruction given was almost entirely limited to various guilds, and hinny arc conducted in con- 
elementary work, in that grants were given ncclion with the private technical schools 
only for suoh work. Work of a more advanced throughout the country. These night classes 
character was, nevertheless, demanded by the often reach a far greater number of peoplo 
studoiits and given. School hoards were not than do the clay classes. _ All these may receive 
specifically empowered to conduct evening grants from the Board, ir fclicir courses comply 
schools^ but the times when schools should be with the regulations. Each school is sup- 
in session were not defined, and hence the ported partly by local authority, either private 
boards wore left free to do ns they pleased, or public, and partly by the public grants from 
The nest year the grants were definitely limited the central government. At least twenty-five 
to parsons not over eighteen years nor under per cent of tho expenditure or the school must 
twelve years of age. This resulted in a tie- be met by the local authority, by endowments, 
crenae in tho attendance. In 1870 tho upper subscriptions, tuition feeSj etc. In addition 
limit was raised to twenty-one years. In to this grants of money, prizes, and certificates 

no grants were given except fur those between are given to pupils who successfully pass oxnmi- 
the Urgs of fourteen and twenty-one. In the nations in the various subjects, 
neb of 1890 it was definitely stated that the The question or charging Ices has boc/i in a 
principal part of the instruction need not bo very unsettled condition, schools sometimes 
elementary. Tins resulted in a rapid develop- charging fees and sometimes not. The tend- 
ment from elementary tD ndvanccd work, onoy is distinctly in favor (1) of charging fees 
Shop iustruefciDn and spccinl industrial subjects for all evening students; (2) of jnakin^fees 
were introduced and became popular. Thus for tlmso under sixteen less than for those over 
tho schools move and move grew to be secondary that uge; (3) of charging move for higher thnn 
in character. Tim public had refused to pin- for elementary subjects. It is found that a 
vide for such training in the public day schools, nominal fee is moro likely to insure good at- 
cnul it was uv&vitahln that evening, schools, tendance. The usual number of evenings per 
responsive as thev always were to the needs of week is three, but in certain eases four or even 
the people, should taka on tho character of see- five evenings are given. The ordinary hours 
Qndary achoals for the inaHacB. A further impfe- arc from 7.30 to 0.30, but in the commercial 
tus was given in 1893, when a new code for even- school a and some others they are from 7 to 9.30. 
ing continuation schools wos published, widely This interval is divided into two, or in some 
extending their scope. In 1900 tlia Cockerton cases into three periods. The session usually 
judgment [q,u.) declared it illegal for school begins in the middle or latter part of September, 
boards to apply the Parliamentary grant for and lasts until the end of April. A small number 
other than elementary subjects av for pupils of cloaca continue until the middle of July, but 
above fourteen, While this decision deprived very little work of a solid character is done after 
the evening schools of the grant for elcmcntnvy the end af April. Many schools do not begin 
education, it had nothing to do with grants until the first oT November, 
from the Science and Art Department. By the According to the code of 1905 tho subjects in 
act of 1902 it was definitely declared that 11 all the evening schools are grouped in six divisions, 
instruction after 4 r.M. is secondary," thus ns follows: I. (a) Preparatory and general: 
definitely declaring that hereafter the evening Heading, composition, writing, arithmetic, 
schools should not receive grants ns elementary knowledge of common tilings, elementary 
schools, Elementary instruction was still pro- principles of science, elementary drawing, life 
vided, and grants made for it, but higher grants and duties of citizens, theory of music, and 
worn pfiid for more advanced work. By this vocal music, (fr) Literary and commercial: 
net the previous regulations regarding the even- English, Latin, Trench, German, tiny other 
ing schools were combined with tho science and modern language, geography, history, cco- 
art regulations in so far as theso affected the npmics, mcrcaiUilo law and practice, comnmr- 
cvciiing schools, cial correspondence and oflico rouLine, book- 

As at present constituted, no pupils are ad- keeping, shorthand. II. Art. HI. Manual 
mitted who arc not exempt from attendance at Instruction: includes Woodwork and metal 
tho regular day schools. Tho law requires all work. IY. Science: Any generalized or special 
between the ages of five and fourteen to attend branch of science, including mathematics, will 
tho clay schools, unless they have attained a be accepted if adequate, V. Home occupa- 
ccvtain standard. Tho minimum age for tions and industries: Needlework, domestic 
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economy, cooking, dressmaking and cutting 
out, laundry work, dairy work, gardening, 
cottage industries, umbulnnco, home nursing. 
VI. Physical training: This aims at tho general 
physical development of those instructed. 
Adapted to the age and sox of the pupil. 

These aTQ the subjects authorized by the 
Board for which grants are given. Pew 
schools have nil of these, nor is it intended 
tlut they should. Oil the other harnlj other 
subjects than those mentioned may, at the dis¬ 
cretion. af the Board, be recognized. All 
schools must have at least two subjects, al¬ 
though no pupil is compelled to take more 
than one subject. (Tim industrial work of Lhc 
sclioois is described in the article on industrial 
education.) 

France. — The evening schools in Franco 
form n large part of the system of continua¬ 
tion schools. Taken together, they are called 
Education pojiffcofairo, or awurea compUmcn- 
taircs, and are included in tile department of 
primary instruction. They wero probably 
introduced from Engl And in 1B 21>, when an 
evening school was established in Paris. They 
were in a flour tailing condition at about tho 
middle of tho nineteenth century; in IS07 there 
were 35,000 such classes, but after Lhis there 
was a decline, In 18D5-1SD0, 15,000 courses 
were offered, wiLh an attendances of about 
270,500, while in I0OQ-1D07 there were 48,249 
courses, with an attendance of about 000,000. 
'These classes are held in tha evenings, and 
generally in the public school buildings. 
Great freedom is allowed in the establishment 
and conduct of these classes. Any one who 
desires may open rt dnsa, provided he has the 
approval of tho mayor of the commune, the 
prefect of blie department, and the academy 
inspector. A decree pnosed Jan. 13, 1897. places 
the minimum age for admission at thirteen 
years. A strong feeling exists that attendance 
should bo made compulsory up to seventeen 
years of age. and for a fixed annual term, huh 
efforts to this end have so far failed. At 
present, anyone attends who wishes and ns long 
aa ho likes, Certificates of attendance nve 
given, which carry some weight with certain 
employers, and prizes are often given by local 
authorities or by individuals. Aside from 
these there is nothing to induce or to compel 
attendance other than interest in the work 
itself or the social attractions of the classes. 
The classes for men and for women arc usually 
separate, but mixed classes are frequently 
held in the larger places. It is difficult to 
secure enough money for this work. Small 
fees are often charged, but the people who moat 
iicocl the instruction are those who can least 
afford to pay for it. The state makes an annual 
appropriation for this work, which amounted 
in 10OC to 000,000 francs (§120,000). Tho 
chief sources of support are private subscrip¬ 
tions and subsidies granted by local authorities, 
The teachers are, as a rule, public school 


teachers, and usually serve without cxLra com- 

f icnsation, They do, however, receive official 
elders of recognition, diplomas, medals, deco¬ 
rations, etc., which are greatly prized by the 
recipients. The classes arc divided into: 
(f) pours d’ad-ullGSi classes for illiterates, 
(2) coin's compldmentaircs, continuation classes 
proper, and (3) cours techniques, technical 
classes. Many private societies also arc en¬ 
gaged in maintaining evening continuation 
classes. 

United States. — There are many agencies 
in the United States conducting evening schools 
of various kinds. Many private and endowed 
institutions are conducting very valuable 
schools in different parts of the country. 
Among these are tho various Medium os 1 
Institutes (q.u.) mill allied organisations, and 
such institutions as Pratt Institute and Cooper 
Union (q. a.) in New York City, The classes 
given under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A, and 
the Y.W.C. A. are of great value and reach large 
numbers of boys ami girls, men and women. 
The instruction offered by these orgnnimtions 
differs widely, varying from classes in reading 
and writing to courses in plumbing, scientific 

advertising, automobiling, and almost every 
branch of industrial, technical, and commercial 
as well as cultural instruction. The grent de¬ 
velopment in this country, however, has been 
in the public evening schools. No other edu¬ 
cational agency is reaching so large a part of 
the working people as these evening schools. 
The history of these public evening schools 
may be roughly divided into three periods, 

I. Privnffl Evening Schools, — The first pri¬ 
vate evening school men turned in the records 
for New York City is that taught or proposed 
to bo taught by James Lyde in tho custom¬ 
house in September, 1730. It wag n 11 mathe¬ 
matical " school, and included such subjects ns 
ff arithmetic in all its parts, geometry, trigo¬ 
nometry, navigation surveying, gauging, alge¬ 
bra, and sundry other parts of mathematical 
learning." But while this is the first private 
school, it must ho noted that evening schools in 
connection with the public elementary schools 
were common, if not the rule, among Llio 
Dutch of New Netherlands and Colonial New 
York. Thoy arc thus found at New Amster¬ 
dam in lfifll, Kingston in 1G0H, Flatbush in 
1G70, and thereafter. It sccins probnblo fro in 
apprenticeship records that thcac evening 
schools were especially attended by those who 
were engaged in work during the day. TIid 
rates of tuition for evening instruction were 
higher than in the day school. (See New 
Yqhk. State,) Private evening school^ seem 
to have had their greatest development in the 
beginning oT tho nineteenth century. In 1823 
the Public School Society passed n resolution 
permitting their teachers to bold evening 
schools in the school buildings at their own ex¬ 
pense. Tuition fees were usually charged. In 
New England the first mention found of a pri- 
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Yftto evening aclioul is a notice in Hie Bouton News 
Letter n( onn kept by Mr, Samuel Granger 
in Boston in 1724. IIo " writing, 

accounts, unci tho mathematics . 11 Friim 17/50, 
ut Joust, there are evidences that privates 
schools whom instruction was given in tho 
evening were not at nil uncommon. These 
schools wore especially common Trum 17B0 to 
1815 or 1820. In Dorchester n school for ap¬ 
prentices in the paper mills nml u other studi¬ 
ously inclined hoys" was kept by .Samuel 
Crane from 1700 tu 1797, He also kept a clay 
school. In Pennsylvania there is a record of 
mi evening school' in ticimuiitown in 1702, 
which wns kept by the learned Faslorius 
f ‘ for such as cocdcl nut attend the clay school." 
A night school is men tinned as having been 
conducted in Philadelphia in 1751, in which, 
besides the ordinary subjects, " geometry, 
navigation, ami mensuration" were taught. 
From these references it seems probable that 
private evening schools wore quite common in 
Now Mu gland, New York, and Pc nosy I ran in, 
at least during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and up to 1820. Some or these were 
for apprentices, and all were for working people. 

II. Kucninff Sdionls founded by JJcnevolenl 
Societies. — Probably the fust free evening 
.scIiouIh in the country wore palublbelied for 
slaves and other negroes by tho .Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (ry.u.). One of 
those \Yi\it ahirted in .Slaton Island in 171/5. 
From that time on others were conducted both 
in Staten Island and New York. In 1787 tho 
Miuuuuisslon Society also maintained schools 
fur negroes in New York. In Philadelphia work 
among tho negroes was prosecuted largely by 
the Society of Friends, In 1789 the Society fur 
the Free Instruction of the Hlnclc People con¬ 
ducted an evening school for adult negroes. 
This school continued with sumo interruption 
up to 1835 or later. Other societies of Friends 
established schools or tho same kind. In 
some cases tho flame, societies conducted even¬ 
ing schools for adult whiten and adult negroes. 
In Salem, in 1774, there wan a school conducted 
under the charge of the selectmen ami paid fur 
out oT the interest on money previously given 
for tho support or schools and for tho tuition 
of poor children. Ill this fwliool, twelve boys 
were to he instructed free of charge oil three 
evenings of the week, This was largely an 
afTjiir uf charity. Tho beginning of the real 
philanthropic movement in Poston mid Hftleni 
seems to have been ahinit 1810 or a little later. 
In 1814 mid 18Ui two charitable schools hiv 
girls were founded by an association of young 
women in Balem. In IMlfi Hu nil ay schools were 
first introduced into Ilostou, and for a timej 
tliese gave instructiona to poor hoys and girly 
in reading nml writing. These, while not even¬ 
ing schools, served to rail the attention of the 
public tu the need of instruction for hoy^ and 
girls at work, Very soon serious objection 
was made to such secular instruction on the 


Sabbath and other Lime had Lo he found for it. 
It is probable that this helped to pave this way 
for evening schools later. In 1829 Lhc .selenl- 
men aided tho cause of evening mdionls by iip- 
prtipmding 57/5 f nr such a school for young 
men over fifteen years old. There is nothing 
Ln indicate tlml thin was considered in any 
way a part of llie rtchniil system. From now 
to the lime when evening xi'liunlft were formally 
established, such work was mainly euinluelril 
by philanthropic and religious societies. I 11 
1 HUG Wurn it Street (’Impel in Hn.-iliin opened 
a free evening school, which cnnlinucd fur 
twenty yen I'd at least, and mid very successful. 
iSeveml other xcluiulx were conduelcd by reli¬ 
gious agencies during the sumo period. In 
IS oil tho luimljLM'in Ldlciifluuen on these schools 
waa not far from 2.101). iTiTjnenlly the 
agencies in charge of thcao wehimltf received aid 
from the city, sum [dimes in the form of Tree 
use of buildings, of bent and light, and often 
by direct approprijitiini uf muncy. The selnmla 
were Irco, no tuition being charged. They 
were not, however, considered a part of the 
public .school system, ami were tarn In died by 
other agencies. The lirsb imlinution of lhis 
movement in Pennsylvania might he, said to lie 
in tho industrial evening .school eundurLed hv 
the Moravians at Li Lite in 17.14. Here buys 
who were employed during the day were 
taught " some useful knowledge ” three even¬ 
ings a wank. Ifi 1799 dm young men wlin 
afterwards founded tho Philadelphia Society 
for the Establishment and Support of Glumly 
Schools conducted evening classes for uppmi- 
Lices, clerks, ami others. Home young hulks 
also conducted evening schools among iho poor 
Jib the same time. The schools for adult 
negroes and whites have been immluined, ami 
it is probalilc that other societies had schools 
jar whites as wol! as negroar. About J/M7 flic 
Missionary (Society of the (Jhnrcli or the Atone¬ 
ment, in riiilarlftlphia, conducted the Logan 
Evening School. This had in 18.10 an enroll¬ 
ment of 216. In 1 SnO the city appropriated 
32000 for the establishment and support of 
free evening schools, and from that Lime they 
have been conducted by the city. The begin¬ 
ning of Lho philanthropic movement in New 
York dales from about 18,10. The records of 
tho Public School Society show mumwnus 
requests for tho use or tho public sehnnl build¬ 
ings Tor free evening schools. These requests 
came from private citizens and assurialimis. 
In Hourly every case lhey were granted. The 
lin'd for siudi schools was so great 111 lit Willi 
lifter, in ISM, the Public .School Society under- 
look tlie work, ami opened four schools for 
apprentices unci 01 hors. They WTi'f.* quilt* 
eessful, and were condueled for several years 
th nr no ft it. Hut owing to the fact that the 
day school Lrachers were required to teach the 
evening classes also, mul without additional 
pay, there were lack ol interest and considerable 
objection 011 the port of tho teachers. There 
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was some doubt about the right to expend 
public money for such sohonH mul in ermse- 
queiicis they worn discontinued. Those school* 
wci'O free and quasi-public; the money used 
Tor til nil* snp]iout was taken from the general 
rimcl of the society, which wits made up in part 
of public money and in part of gifts and he¬ 
el uasU. After this there seem to be no records 
□f evening schools until IS 17. They may 
have been continued, supported by philan¬ 
thropic agencies. 

III. Fi-co Public Evening Schools. — The 
free public evening school developed dirceLly 
and nnlurnhy from the evening school con¬ 
trolled by philanthropic) agencies and partly 
supported by public funds, The schools 
opened in LSI43 in Now York were free, and, in 
a sense, public, for they were supported in part 
from public funds, In 1R47, at the urgent 
solicitation of the board of education, the legis¬ 
lature of New York passed a law empowering 
the board to conduct evening schools for males 
and authorising the expenditure of -5GOOO per 
annum for this purpose. Acting on this mi fchnr- 
ity, the Ijo ard opened six action la in November, 
1S47- These were in charge of a special com¬ 
mittee on evening schools. They were kept 
open for a term of seventeen weeks, anti had 
An enrollment of 3224. Admission was refused 
to hundreds. Thirty-one teachers were em¬ 
ployed. Ini 8 IS the legisl uture nnth omed the 
opening of evening schools for women and girls, 
and allowed an expenditure of SJ5,(100. This 
greatly increased the usefulness of the schools, 
and their development was rapid. Evening 
schools were also authorized ip Brooklyn by tlao 
law of 1850, and were organized in fiftltiinoie 
in 1840 by the board uf oducation, when six 
schools were opened for apprentices and other 
young men. They wcrcj however, discontinued 
in 18-13. The reasons given by Lite hoard were 
(!) wank of patronage, (2) expense, (3) appli¬ 
cation oT the moans for education of appren¬ 
tices that .should he used fcir the instruction of 
younger pupils. In 1S5U they were again re¬ 
sumed. Louisville, ICy., was nno nf the first to 
experiment with public evening schools. In 
November, 1834, a small public evening school 
was opened, which was continued for two years 
and then discontinued, opened for one year in 
1842, Tor another year in 18/30, for Lhrcc or four 
years in 1S73, and finally established in 1882. 
Ohio was the first state to pass n law regarding 
the establishment of public evening schools 
(Section XVI of the net passed by the legislature 
of Ohio, Mar. 10, JS30), In accordance with 
this act there were opened in Cincinnati in 
November, 1840, throe evening schools, which 
had a fairly coiiLinnnuK existence, being in 
.scission all liut line year up Lo 1801. In 1805 
schools for girls were also opened, So far as 
eim be determined, no other city in Ohio opened 
evening schools in Accordance with this law, 
When the coimnun schools were reorganized 
in 1853, U wits no longer mndo. obligatory to 


provide such schools, bub it was left to the dis¬ 
cretion of Lhe .school boards. By nil act oT the 
legislature of Massachusetts approved Mar. 
20 , 1847, permission was given to eilics mid 
towns to appropriate money fur Lhe support of 
schools lor Lhe instruction of adults in reading 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography, In this act no mention is made, 
of the lime of clay when such instruction would 
lie given, and there is nothing to indicate 
whether it was intended to apply this to even¬ 
ing schools or not. Cities interpreted it 
variously. New Bedford opened two evening 
schools in December, 1848, which were sup¬ 
ported from the regular funds, and Worcester 
opened three schools in IS JO, also supported 
by public money. Hut when Lowell tried lo 
do the same, the opposition was so strong that 
an in junction was ulilained which stayed the 
payment of lire money Appropriated. The 
matter was definitely settled m 1857, when an 
ant nf tho legislature formally authorized the 
payment of money fur the maintenance of 
evening schools. It was some years before the 
attempts to establish them m Rustem and 
►Salem were successful. In Boston six sellooIs 
were opened tinder the charge af a special com¬ 
mittee in 1808, and the next year they were 
fa I'm ally incorporated into Llie school system. 
In Salem the evening schools were finally taken 
over by the city in 1SGD. In 1883 Mnsaiudm- 
sutts passed a law compelling towns having 
10,000 inhabitants or aver to maintain ele¬ 
mentary evening schools. Connecticut has 
a similar law. jSinco 1880 in Massachusetts, 
cities having 50,000 inhabitants or over have 
been under nbligation to support an evening 
high school uiioii tho petition of fifty or more 
residents over fourteen ycnis old who desire to 
attend. In Indiana all cities of 3000 inhab¬ 
itants or over must conduct evening schools 
on petition of twenty or more citizens. In 
New Hampshire all towns af 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants or over are compelled to establish even¬ 
ing schools nn peLition oT five per cent of tho 
voters. In Pennsylvania cities must conduct 
such schools on petition or twenty or more 
parents nf children six year a old nr older. In 
Ohio, Louitfiumi, and Georgia permission is 
directly given to conduct such schools, and 
in several other slates it is implied, Some of 
the other cities which opened public evening 
schnuls at an early date arc, Providence, in 
1S4P; Springfield, Mass., alum I 1850; Fall 
River, 1858; Lawrence and Lowell, 1857; 
Pittsburg, in 1 Soft and probably earlier; 
Ran ITunrisrn, in 18,IG; «SL Louis, in LSfill; and 
Chicago, in 1SG2. In 18(10 there were at least 
fifteen cities where evening schools had 
been conducted ns part of llu> public rfchuol 
system. Nearly all the larger cities wore 
familiar with Lne idea of such schools and af 
tho use of public money fur their support, 
Evening High Schools. — While Lhe first 
movement fur evening sriuinta was Inward 
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giving those who lacked the rudiments of and in 18DR its name was chan Reel to the Even- 
education the opportunity of acquiring them, ing High School, Boston established an cven- 
thcre was very early manifested in some cities' ing high school in 1370. There were, then, in 
a tendency in the direction of affording means 1870, at least five public ovening high Bchools, 
of further education to those who were stu- These schools were not all of the same grade, 
diously inclined and ambitious to improve the variation being much greater than fu the 
themselves, The earliest indication of this day high schools. Some gave very elementary 
was in Cincinnati, Ohio. As early ne 1928 work, while some few were and are real high 

the Ohio Mechanics' Institute conducted schools recognized as on a par with the day 

lectures and classes in botany, chemistry, high schools, organized in courses leading to 
mechanics, geometry, and arithmetic. Ap- a diploma. In the majority of these schools 
prcnLiccs and minors, sons of members, were there is a distinct tendency toward the more 
entitled to attend those classes on payment practical subjects, although the studies in- 
of fifty cents per annum. This was a school eluded in the curriculum of the day high schools 
oT science, not a high school, was not free, arc not neglected. 

and was restricted to a certain class oT people, < The usual time given to evening school work 
bub it exerted a strong influence on the estab- in this country is two hours per evening for 
lishmcnt of an evening high school. In 1841. four evenings a week, and 'wcnfcy weeks a year, 
and possibly earlier, the trustees of Woodward but this time varies greatly in different cities. 

College and high school, then a private on- One of the greatest difficulties is irregular 

dowed institution, conducted evening classes attendance, the per cent of attendance on Lobnl 

in the college rooms, in which were taught enrollmant ranging from twenty to sixty, ora 

"mercantile arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, little over. Various methods have been tried 

geometry, architectural drawing, plane trig- to counteract this. One that has been tried 

onometry with its applications, surveying, and has been very successful is that of clmrg- 
monsuration of planes and solids — particu- ing a nominal tuition fee, SI or more a term, 
larly of carpenters', painters', masons', and This is refunded at the end of the term in case 

bricklayers' work, etc," These classes were a certain per cent of attendance is reached, 

organized for young men who worn at work TJio majority of teachers in the evening schools 
during the day. This college or academy are day school teachers, but Lherc is an increas- 

was, m 1851, merged into tho public school ing demand for specially trained teachers for 

system ay the Woodward High School. Tho tins work, for it is coming to bo realized that 

llrat evening high school in the country, it takes a different type of teacher to do Lhc 

conducted by the public school authorities, best work in the evening school, 

was aliened October, 1BGG, in Cincinnati) Clauses of Pu'pih Reached, ■—(1) Those who 
and was undoubtedly the direct outgrowth aro deficient in the rudiments, or who have 
af the two schools previously mentioned. In not had an education equivalent to that of our 
this school a preliminary examination in elc- elementary schools, Probably fully eighty-five 
mcnbnry subjects was required and a three- per cent of the total number of the pupils are 
year course laid out. The first year there of this class. This class is composed of native 
were 108 in attendance, all in the lowest citing, Americans and of foreigners. Among tho for- 
besides Borne others in a preparatory class, ei^ners Lwa classes are distinctly marked offi the 

The studies pursued in the lowest class were illiterates, who not only do not know English, 

algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, drawing and but have had practically no cducatioimt all, and 
design, and vocal music. The first pub lie those who arc more or less educated. Many 
high school of any kind to be established in of tho latter have received a liberal education in 
New York City was the evening high school, their own country, but on account of inability 
which was opened in 18GG. This school was to apeak and write English arc at a great dis- 
successful from its opening, and has had a advantage. In the largo cities, which receive 
continuous existence. In 1377 the number such large numbers of immigrants, tho per 
examined for admission wag about 3500, coat of foreigners in the evening schools ia very 
and the number passed about 1800. No large, while in other cities it is much smaller 
other evening high school was oponed in New than the per cent af native Americans. (2) 
Yni’k City until 1897. An evening high school The second class found in tho evening schools 
wag first oponed in Chicago in lflGfi. The iB made up of those young people who have 
same year the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute passed through the elementary grades and 
was established in St. Louis. This was an some even partly through the high school, and 
evening high school, but with emphasis upon who wish to complete their education. The 
practical training, Tho same might bo said needs of this class aro as varied as their occu- 
of the Artisans’ Night School, oponed in Phil- pations, Some wish to prepare for entrance 
ndelphiri in I860, It included in its curriculum to college or university, The greater part, how- 
mechanical and engineering drawing and steam over, wish to prepare themselves for higher 
engineering, as well as geometry, physics, and positions, for greater efficiency in tho occu- 
chemistry. It was gradually changed by the pations in which they are engaged. From these 
elective system into an ordinary high school, has come an increasing demand for technical 
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and trade work, and it is very largely tliiB 
clnss which is found in our few evening trade 
and technical High schools, (3) Another class, 
more or less distinct from tile last, consists of 
men in business who wish help along special 
lines. There are very few opportunities for 
such training in aur public evening schools. 
The Evening School of Trades, in Springfield, 
Maas., meets this need, in a way, and some¬ 
times tho classes of the Y.M.C.A. in a few 
cities, 

Attendance, and Enrollment. —Thirty-two 
cities reported evening schools in 1881, 165 
in 1900, and 233 in 1D0D, Tho total enrollment 
in tho cities reporting waa 150,770 in 1800, 
203,000 in 1001, and 379,052 in 100D. In 
tliB five years from 1904 to 1D09 tho totni 
enrollment inareased forty per cent. These 
figures include only those reporting to tho 
United States Bureau of Education. It is 
probable that the enrollment is largeT than 
this, for all do not report. In 1004 there wore 
thirty-two cities reporting evening high schools, 
and tho onrollmont waa 40,568, In 1900, 
seventy-six cities reported evening high schools, 
and tho total enrollment was 75,342. In spite 
of tha great increase in the enrollment in the 
evening schools, and their gratifying develop¬ 
ment, they yet reach bub a small part of the 
young people under twenty-one who are not 
in schools of any kind, In 1007 a careful 
estimate was made of the young people be¬ 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty who 
were enrolled in schools of any kind. The 
data obtainable were by no means accurate, 
and the figures are subject to many inaccu¬ 
racies, but it is the best estimate that there 
is, and probably ( indicates quite accurately 
the general educational situation in the cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and over to-day, This 
estimate is found in Bulletin No. 1, 1907, of 
the Bureau of Education, p, 2D. The number 
of pupils at each age is expressed as the por 
cent of the total number of young people 
fourteen years old, 
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According to these statistics, it appears that-, 
baking the total number or young people 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty, 00.21 
per cent tire not in schools of any kind, At 
the clifTerent ages this appears as follows : 
At fourteen years old, 10,23 per cent are not 
in school; at fifteen years, 42.35 per cent; at 


sixteen, GO.30 per cent; at seventeen, 70.16 
per cent; at eighteen, 85.26 per cent ; at nine¬ 
teen, 90.01 per cent; at twenty, 93.07 per cent. 
It can thus be readily seen that the evening 
schools arc not beginning to meet the needs of 
the young people who can pro fib by such work. 

EveuiNa SenooLA i?r Cities of SQQO Population and ovEr, 

1 DID. 
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A. J, J. 


See also under the articles on the separata 
national systems of education; also Apphek- 
ticesiuf and Eiiucation; Continuation 
Education; Industrial Education; Uni¬ 
versity Extension; Younp Men’s Ciiiubtian 
Association. 
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EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL (1820- 
1900). — Educator and author; educated nt 
Bowdoin College (graduated 1850), the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin, and the Harvard Divinity School. 
Ho was four years instructor ah Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege. and twenty-eight years proTeasor nt Har¬ 
vard. Author of schoolbooks on ethics and 
ciyica and numerous philosophical works, 

W. fi. M. 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1805).— 
Statesman and educator; born at Dorchester, 
Muss., April 11, 1704, and educated in the 
public schools of Boston, the Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, anti at Harvard College, where lie 
graduated in 1811. In addition to his public 
career as member of Congress (five terms), 
Governor of Massachusetts (three berms), 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to England, and Secretary of Slate under Presi¬ 
dent Fillmore, Mr, Everett was two yenra 
tutor in Harvard College (1812-1814), six 
years professor of Greek (1819-1825), and 
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three years (1SI5-18IS) president of the col¬ 
lege. JliH educational writings iiicluclo Edu¬ 
cation of Mankind (1833), Superior and Popu¬ 
lar Education (I<S35), Imparlance of Education 
i'll n Ilcpuhlic (1838), University Education 
(1816), Education and Ciuilizaliou C 1<S.12), ami 
ArflrfcmuwJ Education (1857). He died at 
Boston Jan, 0, 1805. W. S. M. 
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EVIDENCE, — What from the deductive 
point of view is culled proor, or demonstration! 
is, frnm the indue Live side, evidence and its 
interpretation. Proof consists in showing that 
ii certain proposition or holier follows from 
principles which are independently accepted, 
lienee the qu eg Lion ultimately com oh hack Lo 
question upon what the principles themselves 
rest. Either they nrc assumed ns sdf-evhlent 
or axiomatio, or* they rest upon certain sup¬ 
porting facts us their evidence or ground of 
acceptance, Each branch of belief and sci¬ 
ence has of course its own distinctive typo 
of evidence—Llmt is, of concrete facts that 
aro adduced in support nf its eoniiiiwinns. 
From a logical point of view, the essential 
thing about a power of good judgment in 
that (1) it is aware of the sort of evidence 
required in a given field ; (2) is skilled in se¬ 
lecting among facts or in sifting material so as 
to decide which to good evidence and what not; 
(3) and apt in using the material selected, 
in interpreting it ns bearing upon any sug¬ 
gested principle. In practical and social 
matters, persons are confronted with com¬ 
plex situations, not with abstract principles, 
so that the essential thing in dealing with Lilian 
is to he able to select, weigh, and use evidential 
material. Hence one of the most serious ob¬ 
jections to an exclusively deductive method 
of teaching is that it affords no education fit¬ 
ting individuals to cope with the concrete situ¬ 
ations of life. The same holds good, of course, 
in even greater in ensure, with methods of in¬ 
struction that depend mainly upon dictation, 
learning by vote, or implicit reliance upon 
dogmatic rules. J, D. 
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DniyBY, J. Haiu we Think, (Beaton, 1000.) 

EVOLUTION, — The Pkilosopihcal Con¬ 
cepts,— As a philosophic mid cofunokigical con¬ 
cept, the notion of evolution was first form¬ 
ulated by the "nature philosophers " of Greece 
receiving its most striking stutcinont nt the 
hands of Herauleitus, who regarded nil na¬ 
ture aa a scene oT H becoming” according to a 
certain law of proportionate exchange, termed 
by him logos. Apparently no serious Attempt 
was made to apply the conception to human 


history and society beyond u few elementary 
moral aphorisms. The Soerntio movement 
cheeked in many cases further fruitful de¬ 
velopment of tin? ennerpt of evolution. Accept¬ 
ing LhodooLriuo of some of the ,f nuLurn philos¬ 
ophers ” that nature itself is of change, Plain 
and Artotothi both insisted upon the ucrmitvr 
of the control of this flux by fixed laws in the 
interest ol fixed ends ns the absolute; termini 
or limits of change. PlnLn conceived the 
intiUTelatinii of the fixed types and ends, culled 
by him I ileus, to mi turn} change luoscly anil 
vaguely enough to permit him to conceive of 
a radical social change through the control 
exercised by absolute and objective purposes. 
But this very looseness left him open Lo 
the charge (by Aristotle) oT separating change 
or becoming and true being, and thereby 
destroying the very idea of development. 
Hence Aristotle interpreted the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy so as to treat every case or gentium 
existence, or individuality, ns n cycle of de¬ 
velopment from pci ton tin lily lu its Tull term 
of completion, or perfection, in actuality. 
In this way, Aristotle appeared to give change 
a positive! worth denied to it by IMntn ; mill 
even to make " cloved op men t ” his rnvn run- 
[lamontal category. It has thus been claimed 
by sonic modern philosophers that Aristotle 
not only expounded n philosophy of evuhiLinn, 
but the only saLisfiudury philosophy, since 
lie fminil the meaning of developing change 
not in the cruder mill earlier sLates (origins), 
but in Lhe maturn mid luLer results (ends). 
Tills overlooks the fact, however, Unit Aris¬ 
totle absolutely denied any evoluLinn of forms, 
specie's, mill ends, etc. ; and tin it his so-culled 
dove lop incut hns to do simply with iiirfi'vidiin! 
cases of change which arc purely cyclical (cir¬ 
cular) in quality, starting lit one end literally 
to reproduce existent individuals in which 
the type of perfected form ia already em¬ 
bodied, and, at the other end, terminating 
in an achievement of the fixed form of species. 
In Lhis way, Aristotle confined change wiLhin 
certain absolutely fixed limits ; in providing 
fixed placo and function for change lie really 
gavo Iho most effective aid lo the formula Linn 
of the bu hulas Lie static philosophy of the 
universe and life. 

The social and the scientific interests of the 
Hennissanee centered in change. When motion 
was made Iho prime euloguiy of physical 
science, and reform mid progress Iho chief 
aim nf social endeavor, it was only a innllev 
of Lime that evolution should burning the 
dominant inmcrpfcimi of philosophy, In 
the Inter eighteenth and curly ninidceulh 
centuries the conception was applied in .social 
and intellectual matters by I-Inrclcr, Goethe, 
anil Ilegol, and by Uundarcet and some of Lhe 
French Encyclopedists, About the same time 
in the middle of the nineteenth century that 
Darwin and Wallace were applying the idea 
to animal and plant life, Herbert Spencer 
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attempted n universal synthesis on the basis 
of a generalized definition cf evolution. In 
his own philosophy, however, he did not get 
beyond the notion of fixed cyclical recurrence of 
a chain of changes working between a fixed origin 
and fixed goal — evidence that his awn think¬ 
ing was never completely taken possession of 
by evolutionary conceptions, The influence 
of the concept of evolution upon the philosophy 
of education has been great, but indirect. As 
the general intellectual outlook of humanity 
becomes more dynamic, and the interest in 
novelty, variation of progress, eoircapondmgly 
greater; and tia faith grows in the gcncLic 
method as a method of intellectual analysis 
and definition, educational philosophy inevi¬ 
tably is influenced by the change. 

Some of the concrete applications or evo¬ 
lutionary philosophy to educational concepts 
will be found under the captions Adaptation; 
Adjustment; Conflict; Control; Environ¬ 
ment; Function; Heufjuty; Smcui.ua and 
Response. J. D, 

Evolution in Psychology. — In his dis¬ 
cussions of the relation of biology lo the 
science that deals with human life, Spencer 
raised the question whether there was any 
process of extra-organic evolution. The for- 
Hildas which Spencer applied lo hum an life arc 
for the most part mere extensions of the for¬ 
mula of biological evolution. The general 
disposition in current psychological and socio¬ 
logical discussions is to accept Spencer's posi¬ 
tion and treat human life as a continuation 
of the process of biological evolution. Such 
terms as selection (g.u.), adaptation (ft.v.), and 
variation, (r/.p.) arc continually employed in 
sociological and even ethical discussions. In 
education the terms borrowed from biological 
science have frequently been employed to 
define the purpose and method of educational 
activity. 

That there must be a clear recognition nf 
some distinction, however, between human 
and animal life has frequently been suggested 
in scientific literature, Indeed, Darwin felt 
so keenly the importance of modifying the 
general formula of natural selection when 
applying it la human life that lie wrote a vol- 
nine on the Descent of jl/nii, This volume 
substituted for the formula of natural selection, 
which Darwin developed in his Origin of Species, 
a formula of sexual selection or social selection. 
Later discussions uf the snipe topic support 
oven more full}' the conclusion that iyc must 
work nut a different view of the evolutionary 
process than Lhat presented in animal biology in. 
order to understand human life and human civili¬ 
zation. A frank recognition of the importance 
of consciousness suggests itself ns the best solu¬ 
tion of the difficulties thus recognized, With 
consciousness as a positive factor inhuman life 
there cornea tv type of selection and a type 
of control of the environment which lias no 
parallel in animal evolution. Through mental 
vol. ii — 2m 


activity the human being has gained a com¬ 
plete mastery of his environment. He works 
upon it and modifies it, rather than fits himself 
to its demands, It is certainly true that 
human bodily organization has undergone 
no radical transformation and no adaptation 
to the physical world within historical times, 
or even within the period covered by our 
anthropological data. Man seema thus to 
have departed from the general type of evo¬ 
lution which appears in tile animal kingdom, 
and to have a type af adaptation which does not 
require change in Ins bodily organa, Such a 
view of evolulion as this creates a demand 
for a distinct psychological treatment of the 
problem of human evolution, C, H. J, 

See Environment and Organism ; Ge¬ 
netic Method ; Social Psychology. 

Scientific Theory of Evolulion,—The con¬ 
cept of evolution 1ms been found useful, and, 
indeed, necessary in almost every phase of 
ecientific inquiry. V/e have, tUarofore, almost 
ns many sorts of evolution as there arc de¬ 
partments of science. Evolution may be 
cosmic, chemical, geological, organic, psyehienl, 
or social j and special phases of each of these 
fields of thought liavo their own laws, which 
arc, often enough, laws of evolution. Tlius 
them are intellectual evolution, moral cvn- 
lution, economic, political, linguistic, artistic 
evolution, and so on. Herbert Spencer has 
formulated Hid law of evolution as follows : 

" Evolution is an integration of matLer and 
concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, in¬ 
coherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 
The operation of this principle Spencer en¬ 
deavors to find in the sidereal ntul solar ays turns, 
in geologic history, in the history of organ¬ 
isms, of social organization, of language, uf 
science, of the industrial and aesthetic arts, 
etc, 

The concept of cosmic evolution was used 
by the Greek philosophers, many of whom 
conceived of icons of Lime, during each of which 
a casinos such us wc know evolved from some 
primitive clement and again was n,solved 
into that element. Anaximander (Gil-547 
n.c ( ) held this primitive element to be un¬ 
differentiated matter, chaos; lloradeilus (495- 
435 n.c.) thought of it as fire. In modern 
times the nebular hypothesis of Laplace and 
Kant has afforded the principal noLion of 
cosmic evolulion. According to it the solar 
system hns emerged rroin a fiery mass of tenuous 
particles, and various sidereal, systems and 
nchulic illustrate different phases in tins process, 
which is thus conceived us universal. 

The concept of chemical evolution also is 
found among Greek philosophers. In general, 
they uiay he divided into two groups. One 
of these holt I thaL the various substances eon Id 
nil be transmuted intu each uLlier. Earth 
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could became successively water, air, fire, 
and perhnpg ether, Democritus (jl, c, 450 
n.c.) arrived at the nation that the differences 
between substances could bo reduced to dif¬ 
ferences in the form and size of their constitu¬ 
ent atoms. Ilonco a change in form or 
size must involve a transformation of tho 
substance. Others, like Anaximander, Em¬ 
pedocles (405-435 n.c,), luu^ Anaxagoras 

(500-428 n,c.) held that tho primitive elements 
could not be transformed inLo each other. 
Hence to them the process of chemical evo¬ 
lution was one of compounding and separating 
the original substances. Modern chemistry 
has followed this conception until recent years. 
The chemists have reduced the substances to 
elements, at present about seventy in number, 
and the innumerable compounds of these. 
Tlic discoveries of certain periodio relations 
among elements and of .radioactivity have, 
however, led mnny modem chemists to tho 
belief Llmt elements suffer transformation niul 
may pass into each obiter. Thus chemical 
evolution becomes not merely a process of com¬ 
pounding and resolving elements, but of tho 
actual change, decay, and transmutation of 
elements themselves. 

Tlic idea of geological evolution was familiar 
to the ancients, Tho Lhcm-ics of a primitive 
fiery state and of an earlier condition in which 
the world was covered with water, from which 
land surfaces later appeared, wore common 
among them, Xenophanes (57G-4B0 jj.d.) 
identified fossils as the relies of former life, 
and argued from the presence of tho fossils of 
marine animals upon mountains that they line! 
formerly been covered by water. Avicenna, 
an Arabian philosopher of the tenLh century, 
regaldwi mountains as either the effect uC 
violent upheavals of the earth's crust, as by 
earthquakes, etc., or of erosion by water, or, 
perhaps, both forces. Tho earlier geologists 
were divided into tho cataclysmic school, who 
believed that the various features of tlic earth's 
surface arose from violent cataclysms, and 
the uniformilfirians, who held that they wero 
produced by the notion of causes found in 
operation to-day. Lych may be regarded as 
the one who brought about the definite adoption 
of the UniformiUrian point of view, Tho de¬ 
velopment of tho concept of geological time 
waa of immense value in furthering the em¬ 
ployment of Iho general noLinn of evolution. 

It is in reference to the Iris Lory of organ¬ 
isms that the concept of evolution finds special 
application, For evolution is thought to mean 
progress, and whilo Lhc transformations of Llto 
inorganic world nro not in themselves better¬ 
ments, the changes in the history of life Imvo 
brought about what is recognized to bo extraor¬ 
dinary advance. Indeed, tlic word " evo¬ 
lution" was first used by Bonnet (1720-1793) 
to indicate the development to a perfect form 
of that which is contained in a living germ. 
Among the Greeks the idea that the forms of 


life change and improve was well known. 
Tlmlcs and Anaximander held that life arose 
from the slime of the sea, Tho laLtcr believed 
distinctly in nbiogencsiB, or the theory that 
life aTOSO from the inorganic world, a view 
discredited to-day, Empedocles held that 
lhc forms of life thus arising from tho earth 
were in groat variety, and that those imper¬ 
fectly adapted were extcnnhiated, leaving the 
perfect forms. Thus we have a " survival 
of tho fittest." There is no evidence, however, 
to convince us that Empedocles behoved one 
species to be transformed into another by 
this process. The fixity of species was also 
maintained by Aristotle, who opposed to the 
conception of a chance origin or Iho forms of 
life and the survived of the better adapted 
ones the notion of the struggle or cnoh in¬ 
dividual to express perfectly Lhc form dT the 
species which was implanted in it, Such a 
struggle, lie thought, explains development 
or evolution, which he, therefore, interpreted 
as orLhogenetic rather than as dependent upon 
chance variation. 

Modern study of organisms was at first under 
the dominance of the idea that species were 
fixed. Such seems to be the notion of Linmeus 
(1707—177a), nit hough at times he suggests 
the possibility of transformation in particular 
cases. On tho other hand, UulToii (17O0-178B) 
inclines toward Llin notion of tho ( gradual trans¬ 
formation of species through lho influence of en¬ 
vironment upon them, Among philosophers in 
the eighteenth century tlic idea of organic 
evolution became quite common, although 
the conservative furces of society were nil on 
the aide uf special creation and fixiLy of 
epeejes, a view supported nut only by religious 
tradition hut also by the great authority of 
Cuvier. Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) and 
especially Lamarck (1744-1829) believed in 
organic evolution through the cffceLa of use 
and disuse. In the early part of tlic_ nine¬ 
teenth century the idea of the evolution of 
species through the nulurnl selection, of such 
chance variations as made for better adaptation 
wna suggested by several naturalists, but it 
remained for Charles Darwin (180D-1S82) to 
accumulate such a mass of evidence as ulti¬ 
mately to convince the scientific world of the 
existence of such a process. Durwin admitted 
the influence of the effects of use and disuse 
ns a factor in evolution. .Since liia lime several 
schools have nrison. Tho Neo-Darwinians, 
of whom the leaders arc Weisnmnn, Wallace, 
and Gniton, deny the inheritance oT tho effects 
of use, mid lienee, on their view, the Lamarck¬ 
ian factor does nob affect thu evolution of 
species. The Neo-Lanmrekians main lain 

the inheritance of accpiired characteristics 
as n prime causa or evolution. (Soo Ae- 
QuiniU) CifAnACTEniGTica.) In recent years 
the possibility of evolution through tho natural 
selection of chance variations has been ques¬ 
tioned. The idea that it is through radical 
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variations (mutations)j such ns produce at 
once new types (liGtorogcncsb), haa been ad¬ 
vanced by some, notably Do Vries, Others 
have revived in various ways tho notion oF 
orthogenesis hekl by Aristotle, although us a 
rule they have disclaimed the thought of a 
directing Form embodied in tho evolving species 
(prefonnntion), and have maintained the 
opposed view of epigenesis. (See IIeuedity.) 

When we come to social evolution, we find 
that onLy in modern times has the concept 
been extensively applied. Avi&totla outlined 
certain evolutionary phases of tho hisLory 
of political forms. The enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, although it began with 
a revolutionary repudiation of the past, came 
ultimately to regard all history as progress to¬ 
ward a higher mental, moral, and social con¬ 
dition. Here tho German thinkers, Lessing, 
Herder, and Hegel, arc especially important. 
Lessing finds the development of culture to bo 
the necessary order in God's education of tho 
human race. He also introduces the idea of 
evolution in art forms, a concept developed 
much further by Winckclmnnn and Hegel. 
Herder writes a philosophy of history, show¬ 
ing thcroin a constant evolution of higher 
social and political forms, ilot only within 
separate nations, but from nation to nation, 
Hegel finds the same evolution in the relation 
of the concepts of the mind, and hence holds 
it to be inevitable in tho history of thought, 
and in all the products of naturo and civili¬ 
zation, Comte reacts against German ra¬ 
tionalism, and divides human evolution into tho 
three stages of the theological, the metaphysical, 
and tho positive or sciontlfie and empirical. 
Yet he aces a necessary evolution from one to 
Lho other, and alao m the development of 
the sciences, and, indeed, in all human phenom¬ 
ena. His influence is great upon tho English 
evolutionists, especially Spencer. Huxley has 
dinted out the conflict between evolution 
y natural selection and human moral ideals. 
David Starr Jordan and Sir J3. Ray Lankester 
have shown how in society with its artificial 
conditions we may got not progress, but rather 
degeneration as tho result of the sclectiva 
cITgbLs of war, new forms cf disease, etc. John 
Fiske and Joseph LeConto have striven to 
show that there is no essential conflict between 
evolution and religious faith. E. N, II. 

For statement or Darwin's formulation oT the 
theory of evolution, see Dauwin, Charles; 
for other aspects of the subject, see IIuiiEmTY; 
Selection ; also Adaptation; Enviuonmbnt. 
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EWART, WILLIAM (179B-1S09).— A 
prominent English politician, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, who dovoted much attention lo 
movements for social advancement and educa¬ 
tion. He waa active in tho movement for amelio¬ 
rating the severe punishment for minor crimes. 
In 1S35 lie moved for tho appointment of a school 
committee " to enquire into the beat means of 
extending a knowledge of the fine arts and of 
tho principles of design among Lhc people — 
especially tho manufacturing population of tho 
country." The report of the committee led 
to the establishment of a School of Design 
at Somerset House in 1S37, and ultimately to 
the Department uf Science anil Art. In 1807 
Ewart advocated tho opening of museums and 

f fallcrica Lo the working classes. In 1845 
ic moved " that a statement be made on the 
part of the government of the condition and 
prospect of such educational establishments 
as were supported wholly or partially bv a 
vote of this House/ 1 'and " that it is expedient' 
that schools for training of masters he more 
extensively promoted," Perhaps the chief 
service of Ewart was the passing of the Hill 
for enabling Town Councila to establish Public 
Libvwricn and Museums (L85Q), Ho also 
took an interest in the establishment of ex¬ 
aminations for entrance into Lhc civil, army, 
and diplomatic services, uml in opening up 
facilities for the higher education of dissenters. 

EWING COLLEGE, EWING, ILL.— 
A coeducational institution founded as the 
Ewing High School hi 1307. Tho collegiate 
department was added in 1874, and the insti¬ 
tution was placed under the auspices of the 
baptists in 1S77. Academic, collegiate, nor¬ 
mal, fine arts, domestic science, and summer 
school departments are maintained. Candi¬ 
dates are admitted oil an examination or 
upon certificates from accredited schools, The 
faculty consists of sixteen members, 

EWING, JOHN (1732-1802). —Tho first 
president of Lhc University of Pennaylvrmia, 
graduated ut Frincoton in 1752, lie served 
as tutor at Princeton, founded the academy 
lit Newark, I)nl. p and was tho first president 
of tlia University of Pennsylvania (1779-1802). 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Philosophical Society (g.i/.) ami the author ol 
a JVnhN’nJ Philosophy. W. 8, M. 

EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. — See Gjiad- 

ING AND FllOMOTION. 
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EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. — Sec 
Aiftm-JULTKi) Schools; School Adminmtiia- 
tiijs; Huw&hintemjmnt or Schools. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — Seo 

C'p.imri cation or Tkacheiih ; Examine] in, 

11 □Aims or. 

EXAMINATIONS. — A term Hflcil lo denote 
the method of Lealing eiluentiomd progress, 
Hummed either by simmiul of knowledge, 
ucfiuirud nr by general inteNei'Uml im p unity ov 
ability. Sueli u method linn been applied in 
nil grades of ediiciiUun in one form or another. 
The earliest typo uf examination which pre¬ 
vailed wiiH uriil, either in tho form of qiirsLum 
and answer (cf. the textbook uf JElrrio ( 5 . 1 /.), 
which would lend itself Ln Kuch a method) or of 
disputations (7.1O. Disputation, determiim- 
Llon, (1 cfen.se of il thesis, ur the delivery oT n 
public lecluro, provided other requirements 
hurIi ah payment nf Toes, rod dunce, mul atten¬ 
dance Jit lectures were wali.Hflcd, are forms 
which esainiiuUmns took at Uu; medievnl 
universities (g.n.) j (for details mul differences at 
various m livers [Lies, .see also Duciiieuh). The 
written examination wuh unknown at Lho uni- 
vmilfcs pridudily until 1702, when it was in¬ 
troduced by Ihmtley at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Practical oxninmnlionH had been 
employed for a long Lime in Lhe medieval 
universities in such 11 subject ns medicine. 
Hut tlm examination in its mudem form is a 
develmimunt (if the oil'llL cuji lb umiLury. Tlui 
first linimi’M examination, the earliest ex- 
uininatiuii in tlie imuleru sense, was the MnLlir- 
Jimlieal Tripos, founded in 1717. The 
qualification for a degree was in Tact merely 
four years' resideiinc. Those who worked did 
ho at their pleasure; Tor those wlm would 
work there were, even in the wnr.iL limes, ade¬ 
quate lectures. The first Tripos inlnnluml 
a new order nf things, Imt until I7H7 the proe- 
lora addeil any names they liked Lo the list, 
I 11 1772 the Masler nf HU John's College, 
Cambridge, established examinations in his 
college (( iridium Ihilfimr, Hihicatiuwil Sj/xlcwfi). 
The lend was taken up by Oxford in the famous 
" Oriel 51 revival, llefnre the end of the century 
examinations were introduced into OhriKt 
Church by Cyril Jiuiksmi, iiml in 1705 Oriel 
College began to elect to Us fellowship from 
outside solely on the results of its own exsimi- 
Ufttimw. OxFnrd now progressed nuive vapidly 
Ilian Cambridge. In |K()!i a gemiiun exami- 
nulimi for the 11 .A. degree was begun and 11 
small hnnnrs list with the nanies in Lhe order of 
merit was published, between 1 N 02 and IM70 
lliem was an exiuuiiuUinn fur the M.A, degree, 
but this never heciimc effective, and there is 
not lo Llii.n day any examination for Lho mnslri’s 
degree at Oxford nr Cambridge. “ ln IS2II 
the Muster mol Fellows of Ihdliol began lo 

elect scholars after exinnmnlimi. The must 

brilliant suecess atlended these reforms, and 


enenuragrd similar measures elsewhere u (flnl- 
fuur). Moan time in 1M2L Cam brill go had 
founded the Classical Tripos, though until lKoO 
it wuh only open to those who hail passed in liic 
Mntliemiilienl Tripos. The Moral Miiiencr 
Tripns and the Niilund .Scionno Tripos followed 
in 1.4131. In 1850 Oxford reorganized \m c 
examinations "ami introduced Moderations 
as a test of pure scholarship in lho middle of 
the University courses," From this lime for¬ 
ward new tw.lmal* itud trip uses were r.rented in 
vapid miwwaston nt Oxford and Cambridge. 

A see mul development of cxunii nut ions wns 
to lest ability to outer the professions, for 
which up to the nineteenth century piepara- 
tinu through a period of apprenticeship had 
prevailed. Whiles many of the old professional 
societies have remained imeluinged, Lho method 
uf admission lias been rlantged Icj an exnini- 
lintion basis. Tor details nco articles on Ac¬ 
countancy Education; Law, Education in; 
Medical, and Nwuiical Education; Minimtuy, 
I’jIMJcation or; Piiaiimackutical Education; 
TiSAiiiiBiw, Tuaininu or; also tmiled under 
ar Li cl os on Lho separate milioiial systems, c.q. 
Franck, Education in; (1 humanv, Edpcation 
in, ele. 

FiXLiiuiuaUuiL4 men turned up tu this, point 
luive been qualifying tests to iisrerUin whether 
a candidate Iiiih readied a definite alaiidunl. 
A further extension of this is the compelilive 
exnininatiim by which nuululideH are not indy 
required lu attain 11 rdundanl, hut are arranged 
in order of merit, mi U10 lmsis of which mvurili 
prizes, Hohol:irslii|iH, nr appointments are 
awarded. The most common use nf this Ivpe 
or examination is to liH positions in gover 11 mi lit 
or muiiidipul serviee. Civil Hi i rvice exiuuiiui- 
tinns, however, have been eslalilislieil ee?u- 
p am Lively within recent years in most enun- 
tries. (Hee furlluT JM.iu.ii.’ Siuivtit:, JIorcA- 
tion run.) 'L , hf‘ einnpi .itive system is also 
used in most emuilries Lo .snuire places in the 
government insliliilious which prepare for 
the respective armies ami navies. (.See Miu- 
T.vny Em; cation; Xavai. Eimhwtion.) 
Heluilnisliips (f/.J 1 .), exhibitions (7.1’.), felloe,- 
ships, and other academic prizes are also 
awarded by Home form of enmpetilimi. 

Bui it has always been in cornicelinn with 
lln* work of the nelimil that exainiaatiuns have 
Imea most frequently employed. Here lhey 
may ho used periodically ns part of the Has:- 
n>mn routine lo lesL the nmmml of kiunvleilge 
relaiiinil by Lhe pupil in a certain linld (see 
Hbvikw 1’iXAMiNATirixs), nr at stall'd intervals 
lo test the ability of pupils In proeeeil to more 
advanced work (see ( iiiaihxu and Pjlomotiiin). 
I’ll liolli I'lisea, however, lhe work uf exmiiiuii'g 
is entrusted in must insliuices to the leuelier 
who has charge id Hie el ass, or else is eon dueled 
by the principal of the sehunl, when Hie exami¬ 
nation is us Hindi a test Ilf the teacher as nf 
lhe pupils. Examinnlions’ emnlueled by ex¬ 
ternal bodies haw Been employed fur various 
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pui'liDse.s, (1) by Mate authorities to test tho 
quality of work done by Hchnolu as a basis for 
the pnymnut of grants. Thin pnrnicious sys¬ 
tem prevailed in English plmiicntury oiiuciiLiun 
for many yours, imil in Mill the luma of payment 
in Ireland fur Miitiniuliiry education. (Soo 
AmniTioKMKNT up E UN ns; (2) by Mute or 
oilier authorities, e.y. universilies, professional 
nssoeiftlimia, etc., qh u lost of tin? ability of 
pupils who arc? leaving tin? yeeunduvy kcIiuoI, 
to enter on higher studies or merely an a lent 
of the knowledge already acquired. Under 
this typo of examinations cninu Lho college 
entrance examinations Uy.u.), school-leaving 
exft ill millions, us for example the AbiCun'm- 
tciiprilfuiiQ (ij.r., nml Germany, Education in), 
and the baccalaureate (fine Euan as, Education 
in). below a statement as Riven id the dif¬ 
ferent examining bodies in England. In the 
United Stales there is a tendency nt present 
to supersede such entrance cxuiniimLians by a 
system of accrediting [q.v.) t first introduced 
by the University nf Michigan in 1871, (Sco 
CoLiaiflE Entiianijjj Boa rum; Coelegr He- 
QL-iui^iENTa run An Mishkin.) 

In 0ormany and America the tendency has 
been to limit tho number of examinations ho 
far as possible, and by building up a .strong 
touching profession ami system or inspection 
iu accept tire decision of Lhe Lcjichcr on tho 
question wheLhor pupils have atLainnd reriuircd 
KLamlurda nr not. In Enmee every atop in the 
educational progress in marked liy Hume form 
nf slate examination, In England a uyntein of 
inspectiuii mul better trained teachers has 
taken tho place nf exam inn. Li uns in eiemontiiry 
schools, Hat in wnoiidnry educiitmii a nml- 
liplieity of examining bodies Mill remains, and 
rinee England is typical uf an extensive system 
of examinationii, (.hi h \h described beluw in 
.some detail. 

English System of School Examinations,— 
Tlu? beginning of the mcLhod of exaniina- 
tion, JIH we now understand Lbo term, was 
in lhe sixteenth nml seventeenth ncnlurics, 
ami is mosL clearly to be Lraced in tho records 
nf the At ere hunt Taylors' School, Lundon. 
This school was founded in 1501, and in 15G2 
the first examination wna held. It was a 
“solemn visitation 11 of the diocesan. Bishop 
11 riiidal nml other learned men came in the 
school to examine lr first the ushers nml after¬ 
wards the forms." The ushers were questioned 
each as Lo his learning and his manner of 
leaching. Then the hoys were questioned, 
b'i’in hy form. Tile headmaster was lUelmrd 
Muleasler (f/.iO, nml the report nf Mm exam¬ 
iners was coinmeudiUriry, on the whole, tho only 
reserve being that tho staff, being norLhem 
men born, hud not (aught Min children to speak 
distinctly, but that Home nf the hoys showed 
attainments equal to those aT any school in 
Hie realm, 11 which gratifying intelligence was 
quickly convoyed _ to Mulcuster, then lying 
siek, ami Was received by him with cheerful¬ 


ness and gratitude." In 1504 Grin dal ngnin 
appeared, accompanied by Dean Nowell and 
other learned men. A boy named King gave 
brfuvo them a pithy and eloquent oration. 
Other boys presented verses, and then began 
the appositions ul tho chief four forms and an 
examination of the three ushers. The pro¬ 
ceed in gs lasted from eight in the morning Li 11 
five in the ufLernoon, with an interval for "a 
repast." These visitations or exam in a Ilona 
worn made usually once a year. In 1572 Micro 
appeared the bishop or Winchester with Dean 
Nowell mul again ’'other learned men/' iuuI 
the examination wan more searching and com¬ 
prehensive than hitherto, before a consider¬ 
able gathering oT 11 venerable” men " the lieiul 
scholars nf the school presented themselves for 
examination; and after one had briefly omi- 
liinralccl the wove ml hooka they were learning in 
Latin, Grcok, and Hebrew, Nowell began the 
examination by directing the lowest of that 
form ta declare the House and construction of a 
particular ode of Horace, which from quo to 
auolher ho prosecuted through the whole 
number, until the capLnin, requiring diversity 
of phrases and variety of words and finally 
omitting nothing which might seem needful for 
tho trial of tlicir learning in Lhc Latin tongue. 
After him Watts (Archbishop of Middlesex) 
examined tho saino boys in Homer as to their 
skill in Greek, which was his favourite language, 
and then llorno tried thorn in the Hebrew 
Psalter. In all which exercises, they wera well 
allowed. 11 Dean Goodman (rounder of Lhe 
Hi tillveil Free School, 1595) then examined the 
next form in Cicero’a Tmulan Disputations. It 
was customary to elect, from the knowledge 
shown hy the scholars on these occasions, 
scholars for St. John’s College, Oxford. In 
1GS0, Mul coaler resigned the hcudiimnter- 
ship, but in 1002 lie again appeared nL 
Merchant Taylors’ School but, M one* of 
the examiners assisting Dean (afterward* 
Bishop) Lancelot Andrcwcs, and took part 
m the “ appositions. ,J Then the Tour prin¬ 
cipal scholars pronounced orations, the captain 
anil tho second scholar in Greek, the third and 
fourth scholars in Latin. Mr. uwyn (Doctor 
of Physic), one of the examiners, made n learned 
answer to the captain's oration. Sixteen nr 
the principal scholars were then examined and 
a theme given them to write whilst the ex a mi¬ 
llers wont Lo dinner. Three scholars were 
them chosen for Hi. John’s College, Oxford, 
In LfiOl, after forty years’ will'll, the school 
HtuLulns were 1 * 0 vised and it wiih decided to 
rnno 111111 mid ft 11 probation 11 of thn school throe 
times a year. This probation was Ln he made 
hy tlm ln/isLer. The testing wna In last a day 
from half-past six in tho morning till eleven, and 
from 12.H0 Lill five? o'clock iu tho afti?riuinn. All 
Tonus were to he examined in writing, Pro- 
cautions were to lie taken against prompting 
and copying. No dialogue, epistle, Lhcmc, 
sentence, or verso was to bo sot twice in the 
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Bamnyear. Amnio time wns to bo given. to all. stead of being mainly concerned with com- 

But failure to do the oxcrcisoa well (by any potilivo merit and relative position in ail order 

negligence or Jack of ability) for these praba- of merit according to some objective standard 

tiona was to result in dismissal. A register of attainment, 

□r the school's probation waa to bo kept, in Examinations of school were required hv 
it to be entered the name of caoli boy in each the statutes of St. Saviour's Grammar School, 
□f the six forms, length of stay in the school, 1502, Tonbridge, 1504, Ouiullc School, 15G0, 
what books lie hnd road and how far in them St. Albans, 1570, Sandwich, 1580, and Cod- 
lie had read, and a record of his exercises, A well f Herefordshire), 1012, The system was 
comparison was thus to be made, and a per- them orn established in schools by the lima of 
inane ill record kept, of progress from Proba- tho sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
tion Day to Probation Day. The master and It wna not until the second half of the nine- 
his three teachers wore to receive (Is. 8d. each tcenth century that tho examination system 

for their work in examining. which marks English education received its 

The governors of tho ''greatest school in fullest development, until at the present day 
England under ono roof" committed tho the multiplication of examinations and exnin- 
examination to tho masters "without any ining bodies has given rise to n situation which 
association ,J with them of outside cxammci's; ia leading ta a reconsider alia n and reform c[ 
first, because of their assured confidence in them; the system. But whatever arguments may bo 
secondly, because the presence of strangers adduced in favor of or againHt examinations, 
would hinder bays; thirdly, because, if a thus much may bo said by way of preface, that 
strange assembly were present, they would take English education could never hava reached the 
olT the master's attention as well ns cliatrnct the present stage of development without the in- 
minds of tho boys. Tims the Visitation (tf.iO fluencc of the system, pernicious and cxnggcr- 
of the school by the Diocesan led first to ftted as that may have been, Both in clc- 
oral examination by tho bishop and other mentary and secondary education the exami- 
lcarned men, then to tho probation by tho nations helped to standardize schools and 
headmaster and teachers themselves, to bo cum cilia; they introduced new branches of 
reviewed by Ilia bishop or visitor and tho study, and kept tench era, who would otherwise 
Court of Governors nnd their friends. TJio hnvo been inefficient, to certain easily forimi- 
examinations woro the preludes to the choice latcd and definite fltanclnrda, however faulty 
or scholars for the university. ’With the visit- and objectionable theso may be ill the light of 
ing of tho examiners and tne governors, there later educational theory, 
sprang up the idea of a school show day, tho EloincmLary education was submitted to Lhe 
Declamation Day, ns it was of ten called, to controlling influence of examinations by tho 
which governors^ parents, nnd those interested action of the IlL. Hon. Robert Lowe, who in 
in live school, either ma^mtea or the public, 1BGL introduced pivvmen la by results as the 
came that all might rejoieB together in tho moat mechanical nnd ready method of meamn- 
performances of Lnc pupils. It will be seen ing efficiency, AH children over six years of 
that the plan of probation nt Merchant Tny- age in the elementary schools were to be cx- 
lara' School embodies examinational ideas for nrniued individually once a year in tho three 
wluoh reformers liavo still to plead to-day: IPs, standards being arranged according to 
confidence in the masters to conduct their own age. Government grants were paid according 
examinations, a style of ex animation devised to to tho results and tendencies. A minimum of 
bring out active nnd initiative powers of pupils education wag thus secured to children oT all 
even more than to teat mere retentive capacity, abilities, but a monotonous uniformity was 
imd the work required ill examination to be introduced. Teachers were not only stimu- 
qualitative rather tlian quantitative. This latcd by the prospects of the grant, but were 
latLcr feature is the more noticeable, seeing placed at the mercy of local malingers to 
that Llm curricula or tho schools in classics wan whom the grants wore directly paid. The 
so extensive. Perhaps the moat rein a rl labia system made every pupil rote perfect in the 
pond in the Merchant Taylors' scheme is three It's. One inspector even went so Tar ns 
tho inclusion of the register of tho snliDoPa to eay that ,f the studies of the classroom must 
probation. It is not improbable Lliat this ha tliaac wherein progress can he definitely 
pjan has the future with it, For it is a rcccg- measured by oxiuniimtimis. ,J Another iriNpcc- 
uillovi of uomiumBon. not only of pupil with tor, in dictating out of a vendor which had been 
pupil, but of the ability of a pupil aL one pro- used by Lhe school, changed some of the words, 
nation wiLh his ability nt tho next and follow- but found on marking the papers Llmt the 
ing prnlia Lions, It is Lima often inn Lori id for pupils had nob noticed his change,4, and evi- 
caii.Hidering tho progress or ability as well as dandy had learned the hook by heart. Great 
the- attainment of a standard of knowledge, care was taken by nianagerfl and Lon altera Lo 
It shows the nowor of using knowledge at cn- make a good showing on the day of iiinpeetion; 
Lrmico, and all along the line of the pupils 1 the premises received vigorous cleaning, and the 
course, three times a year, and is an indication children were strongly urged to appear with 
oT educational process in tho individual, in- clcim hands and faces and in their best clothes. 
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The system did not continue without consid¬ 
erable opposition from those interested in 
education. Matthew Arnold (ry,y.)j himself 
an inspector, reports " That the mode of teach¬ 
ing in the primary schools has fallen oil in 
intelligence, spirit and inventiveness," owing 
to the in trod notion of the men hnn icnl processes, 
Slight modifications were miulo in tho system; 
the amounts of tho grants were altered; 
additional grants were given for "specific 
subjects" (geography, history, algebra, geom¬ 
etry, and any oLlicr achemo of work approved 
by tho inspector); examinations of iStiuulards 
I and II wero abolished in 1873 and 1874. 
The Uoynl Education Commission of 1980—1883 
recognized that some doubt wns expressed 
whether the system or examinations fosters a 
healthy feeling, and wns inclined to believe 
that overpressure both of teachers and pupils 
was caused. The majoriLy held that " so long 
ns n money value ia attached to each auecnaa 
in the individual examination of the children 
attending any elementary school, and So long 
as the teachers aro dependent oil the grant for 
part of thoir income^ there is great risk that 
tenclicra, in considering their own reputation 
and emoluments, may endanger the health and 
welfare of tile children." In Lhe sumo period an 
agitation was conducted in the press (eco Nine¬ 
teenth Centuryt November, 1888, and February, 
1889) on the wholo question of examinations, 
and Mr. Aubcrmi Herbert published a collection 
of letters under the title The Sacrifice of Educa¬ 
tion to Examination (London, 1889). As a 
result individual examinations were abolished 
in 1890, and "examination by sample ” was 
in trod iicsrl, by which tin? inspectors could 
examine different parts of a class in different 
subjects. In 1895 inspectors could visit schools 
without previous notice. By 1H07 the system 
of payment by results wns abolished, and with ib 
tho system of wholesale examinations at tho 
hands of the government. 

A similar system of examinations and pay¬ 
ment of grants an the results was employed by 
the Science and Art Department, which mado 
payments to schools for pupils winning prizes; 
at first only six subjects wore olTcred for ex¬ 
amination, and this number was gradually 
raised to twenty-six. Elementary school 
tcaclicra qualified themselves by obtaining the 
department certificate, and by Leaching science 
subjects in the evening were able to scours tho 
grant. The system encouraged the rise of 
schools of science and tho teaching of science 
and art subjects in secondary .schools. Pay¬ 
ments by results were abolished by the Depart¬ 
ment in 1895. 

In the two systems so far mentioned there 
was at any rate a certain amount of uniformity 
in standards of requirements and in organiza¬ 
tion. lint it wns in the field of secondary 
education that the tyranny nf examinations and 
examining hoards with dilTcrchb standards, 
requirements, organization, and dates was 


felt. In 1853 the College of Preceptors (a.u.) 
began a system of examinations in secondary 
school subjects (Latin, French, English, history, 
mathematics, geography, drawing, somo 
science, and Greek). Tho examination was 
□pen to both boys and girls, and certificates 
ware given on the results. The examinations 
were held twice a year at local centers. In 
1858 the Society of Arts, which in 1852 hail 
formed a union of mechanics 1 institutes, pro¬ 
posed to hold cxaniiiiiUiana of persons oyer 
fifteen years of age on leaving school in mathe¬ 
matics, English, history, Latin, French, and 
Gorman; in 1873 technological examinations 
were added, but were transferred in 1870 to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. In 
1858 Oxford undertook Lhe examination of 
pupils in secondary schools through a body of 
delegates, and gave the degree of Associate of 
Arts to successful candidates; girls were ad¬ 
mitted in 1870. Cambridge also instituted a 
system of examinations for boys only in 1868, 
and extended it to girls, who were allowed to 
take Lhe papers in 1003, and in 1SG5 were 
placed on the same footing ns boys. Pre¬ 
liminary sections for pupils under fourtcon 
were also instituted. Cent era wero established 
not only all over Great Britain and Ireland, 
but also in tho colonies. Tho two universities 
held their examinations at different times of 
the year. When in I90D there seemed a pos¬ 
sibility that a government examination would 
bo established for secondary schools, an a result 
of the Endowed Schools Act, the head masters 
at their conference in 1870 urged the uni¬ 
versities to taka up the work and to grant 
leaving corii/icittes which would exempt from 
entrance examinations to the universities, 
The result was the establishment of tho Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, or 
the Joint Board, in 1873. Girls wero admitted 
to the examinations in 1073, and in J882 a 
junior certificate examination was inn Li luted. 
The papers were marked by the masters of the 
schools, and were reported oil by the examiners, 
London University held its first examination in 
1830, which included arithmetic and algebra, 
English history, geography, Greek, Latin, 
chemistry, natural hiaLary, geometry, ana 
classical history. Students took first the pass 
papers and then honors. At first tho exami¬ 
nation was limited lo students in nlfiliatcd col¬ 
leges of the? university, hub in 1858 wns thrown 
ripen. This examination continued Lo in¬ 
crease in difficulty, and complaints were heard 
from schools until the requirements wero 
revised in ISOS. When Lhn University oT 
London, by act of 18OS, again became a 
leaching institution, the external oxnmuni¬ 
tions for external students were retained. 
Local examinations aro also conducted by 
Durham, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Sheffield univorailies, the Inst 
four being combined as a Joint Matriculation 
Board. The University of Wales and the 
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Contra! Welsh Hoard also hold cxnminAlioiiB 
for matriculation niul leaving eerLifienLea, 
Other examining boards are the London Cham¬ 
ber nf Commerce, the City and Guilds Technical 
College, mid the Lmicashirc and Cheshiro 
Institute, which are concerned mainly with 
GxamiimlinnH in technical and scientific sub¬ 
jects. This does not exhaust tho list of exam¬ 
inations or examining hqilies) Oxford niul 
Cambridge in many cnsca insist on candidate^ 
passing either in whole or lu part tlio llcspon- 
aioim and Previous Examinations, while Llum- 
colleges may insist on an additional niutricula- 
tiou examination. Further, none of the nbovo 
examinations usually count anything Lowavd 
scholarships or prizes, nor toward llio exami- 
nations Tnr entrance into the training schoola 
for the army and navy (Woolwich, Sand hurst, 
Osborne) or into the civil service. The diiter- 
enfc brunches of the -public m vices hnvo their 
own entrance examinations, which have led to 
theses Lab bailment or numerous “ cramming 11 
institutions. One of the qvIIh of the examina¬ 
tions Tor the lower bnuichea of the civil service 
is that boys and girls tend Lo leave the regular 
flcconihiry schools fur tho crammer. 

It is only within recent rcara that exemp¬ 
tions have been ncenpLcil by professional 
bodies, by which n cor Li fie me of success in any 
□f Lhc recognized university examinations in 
accepted in lieu of their own pvrliminavy 
exaininaLions. Put many of tlujni still provide 
their own examiiuitiuns. Among those may 
bo uuuitiimod: the In.sLiLuto of Chartered 
Ace nun hi ilia; the Weekly of lu corpora Led 
AecmintjiuLs and Auditors; tho InstiLulu of 
Ai-tunrica; tho Royal ImUituLo of HriLish 
Architects; the Institution of Civil Engineers; 
the haw Society; tho General Medical 
Councils; the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, etc, 

Tho o.yils of Gvcrcxftmuu\lhm are, however, 
beginning to be slowly recognized. In 1003 
the Consul tali vc Commit tee of the Rnnrrl of 
Education recommended, after cunrnrencca 
with several associations representing teachers 
the establishment n[ a ropregoutativo central 
boanl to coordinate and control stmidaril oF 
examinations and to securn the LnteiTPcognitinn 
oT tor till calcs. (»See Hoard oT Education. CiV- 
cif/nr, July 12, 1004.) limped Linn, bum by 
universities and by tho government, is gradually 
increasing in extent and importance. Univer¬ 
sities are cooperating with ouch other and 
combining to reduce the mu]liplicity of miLrnneo 
and preliminary exaininatimiH, ami profes¬ 
sional hnilies tire rnengnixing RriuivalentH and 
gnuitiiig exemptions in tlii'se. The* external 
ex a min nth ms mid their ntUmdmit evils nro 
KimnlemmiLed by the number id examine Lions 
held within tlm sell mils by the teachers, Each 
term is concluded by an examination in all 
die work immediately preceding. Promo¬ 
tions from one class or form to another depend 
on Lhc results of the term examination. In¬ 


creasing attention, however, is being drawn 
to Llio importance of relying on Lhc tm'lmva' 
testimony on a pupil's work anil nu Llio pupil's 
record in tho classroom rather than on the 
reaulIs uf m examination, which may be viii- 
ftLerl Lhrougb several causes, 

The advantages mid disadvantages nf ex- 
amimitions have been frequently discussed, and 
Hovernl joints stand out idenrly, TlmL Llicy 
aro liygumically Imnnful to the majority nf 
pupils is shown in detail in Llm following article 
(Examinations, Hymen e of), Thu limiLii- 
tions of the English system of elomenlmy 
education were eloquent pro id Llmt ex luni na¬ 
tions do not conslitutn a satisfactory basis fur 
lhc distribution or money grants to schools, 
nor do they secure the results which are Annul 
at—general educational eflieiuncy (see Ai»- 
roitTfON.Mi2.NT of Funds). Exaniinuli [ins 
cannot, provide the best kind nf motives lor 
study, and do nub secure lhu proper typo of 
interest in school work; tho stimuli aHorileil am 
advciiLlLiouH and artificial. Too many arri- 
dcutal conditions may enter into examinations 
which may counteract lheir Value as Lesls, 
Further, mi mmiiiutiou over n huge area 
cannot lie addressed to the individual. Fre¬ 
quently hucolun in exniiiiiiatiuns may hr dun, not 
to innate general ability, bub merely Lo retentive 
powers. Above all, external exuniiimLinns dis¬ 
organize school work and lend to limit tho good 
timelier and to reduce all lunching In a dead 
level uf uniformity, ami in most eases must 
result in cramming. Tlml the evils which 
follow in the train of competitive cximiiiifil iviM 
for public .service iippoiiiLmriilH am Iimn harmful 
than the old system nf nmiiimiliuii by political 
influence is cdiviuua; bub niinLlirr question 
arises, whether naLiomd ufliuiuney in secured 
by the present means, There is a tendency 
in England at prcxeiiL to introduce more widely 
a flyatem of oral exinuiuiUiiniH such as has brew 
employed recently by the Admiralty to .secure 
nflieurs r«r Llio navy, and by tin* West Hiding 
Council in the award of selinlarahips. The 
whole ques Lion of whether sue cess in examina¬ 
tions is fallowed by success in after-life is one 
that 1ms never been submitted Lo scunililic in¬ 
vestigation. r. W, AXII I. L. K, 

On the use of examinations as a classroom 
pro ceil ure fur review, kci; Review ISx.vmina- 
ti o ns ; M etii n i j ; It i: i: it a ti o N. 

'Examinations, Hygiene of,— Tli recent 
years Hutu 1ms been n strong movement fur 
the nhuliliim, nr lit least (he JimiliiLiun, uf 
school exjiminuLinus rm acemuit of the many 
evils, hygienic ami pedagogical, Mini .seem In he 
inevitably connected with Kuril tests. There 
seems lo be, however, a fairly general consensus 
uf opinion llmL exainiuntinUH n[ snine kind are 
necessary, iuul lienee the_ hygienic iispeels of 
the ,subject are of special iuiportuiKa?. 

llvgienu is muu’crncd lmill with the direct 
reaufla of examination in their hearing upon 
the health, and also with certain secondary and 
53G 
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indirect results oT cxnminaliuii. Tim clnLa in 
regard to tho direct effect have accumulated in 
great abundance. Examination.^ are ofLnn the 
cruise of over|manure, and s minus physical 
disorder is not infrequently produced hy Lhe 
strain of |jreimratinn and of performance. 
Especially in England, Germany, imd other 
European countries Ims Ll iin I jeon llm case. 
.Studies in Ilusniu, where examinations often 
extend over a perioil of .several weeks, have 
.shown loss of weight and oLiter indications of 
physical strain in pupils at such periods. In 
Germany fear of examination 1ms Licon found 
to lie frequently one of the causes of suicide 
among aclicud children. 

In this counLry we have no results or special 
investigations concerning the cITect of examina¬ 
tion on the healLli of school children, hut Llm 
reports or inmimnrahlc observers show Llmfc 
frequently there is dangerous nervous -strain; 
and that even the best students often cram 
before examinations in an unhygienic manner 
will he hardly denied Uy any who arc young 
enough to recall tlmir own sLudent days. In 
great universities in this country the writer' 
has seen mature students of industrious Imhits 
become more nr less abnormal, unt to say 
pathological, in their mental activity on the 
eve of examination! and exhibit the phenomena 
of overffttiguc during the examination itself, 
'file pressure of examination is likely to Tull 
hardest on those who least need the stimulus, 
anil instances of overwork before examination 
arc not rare among the best ytmh'iiLs, Con¬ 
sidering the matter from the standpoint of 
psychology, such violent mental athletics are 
lieth wasteful and injurious. Modern psy¬ 
chology and psychiatry make plain the need of 
regularity in intellectual work and the danger 
of any kind of abnormal mental activity. The 
unnatural method of study on the part of the 
examinee of which tho pratestants in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century complained is all too prevalent 
in this country. Tho evil here may be less in 
degree, hut it is of the same kind. 

There are, besides, certain secondary results 
of examination which are distinctly evil, as 
they tend to produce habits of uniifttural and 
disorderly thinking. Some of these are illus¬ 
trated by experimental studies that Imvc been 
made in Germany. Luhsien has made in¬ 
teresting experiments on the psychology of 
.school examinations. lie wrote on a black¬ 
board twenty simple examples in arithmetic. 
Fifty-four hoys of the ngc of eight were tested 
by him. The experiment was made twice. 
Tho It'St oT normal conditions was similar to an 
mdimiry study hour in arithmetic wiLh'silent 
reckoning, before the beginning of the special 
test the children were told that their work 
would he considered as an examination and as 
the basis for their marks. The result was as 
follows; With the normal test there were .19 
per cent of tho examples wrong; with the 
special teat SO per cent. The effect of the ex¬ 


amination was Lri cause confusion of association, 
and error. Lobsicn made also a similar test 
with dictation exercises. The results corrob¬ 
orated those of the first experiment. In nil 
cases the examination injured the character of 
the performance, ami especially in the case of 
the poor pupils. Luhak'ii extended Uii.x experi¬ 
ment also Lo the qualitative errors. The 
greatest number nf errors, namely, -12.7 per 
cent, occurred in cases of words which came 
under definite rules. Plechcr has more recently 
made experiments to test the results found by 
Iiobsien, although without Lesling I he char¬ 
acter of the errors, anil has found similar in¬ 
jurious results, Indications nf emulimud strain 
were also found. That Llicse coudiLions nf 
anxiety were actually present was proved by an 
experiment which Plncnor performed with thirty- 
eight children twelve years oT age in a class uf 
ficxtu of Hie common school. Home days idler 
the official examination at llio close of,the year, 
Jui had the pupils prep lira a no-called fre e essay in 
regard to school examinations. Of thirty hoys, 
twenty-nine tcali/iecl to Llie presence of a feeling 
of anxiety, of course in the most varied forms 
nr expression: ,r 1 dn not trust myself In 
apeak 11 ; "I nin glad of the examination, but 
when the //err Oberlehrer conies, I am afraid ”; 
" If I reckon, for example, two hours, I rjiiile 
lose my senses.” One pupil wrotOj " If it is 
stated that wo have an examination to-day, 
then a great dread cornea over me, because I 
always think I shall do everything wrong. 
The thought always beeps working in me, and 
then with the best nf will, I eau do nothing. 
When we are through, then the anxiety no 
longer remains.” 

Equally lirul, perhaps, arc Lhe habits nf 
study rostered by preparation for examination. 
It is a mere commonplace to way IhnL in many 
schools the best preparation for an examina¬ 
tion is to have in memory a vast number of 
details. The student may enter the examina¬ 
tion in such a condition of brain fatigue that 
he would find it difficult to solve a simpju 
original problem; but if lie have this plethoric 
memory of detnils he will succeed. A good 
memory, as Helve Lius said, is a phenomenon 
of order, The normal mind, like the good 
householder, lias its possessions stored away 
in various closets, drawers, and pigeonholes, 
or, in technical terms, in various association 
complexes; Lhe student prepared Tor examina¬ 
tion is like Lhe unfortunate man who must 
move at a sudden alarm and has all his goods 
piled together at the .street door ready for the 
truckman, Nurmnlly much or nur knowledge 
is unconscious. Even what wc cannot remem¬ 
ber is ihjL wholly lost,. Ebbinghims in liis 
experiments in memorizing nonsense syllables 
found that even where the memory of a series 
of syllables was so evanescent Hint of Lor an 
hour it could not lie recalled, a certain hidden 
skill persisted unconsciously, so that the same 
Meries could be relearned, even after tlie inter- 
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vnl of n month, in much less time than a new 
aeries. Forgetting is a normal function of the 
mind. We retain comparatively little that wo 
Virrvb ksmwd, ratfejA \T\ah\ y>Yh\fcvpl&H tvwh tfe 
on conscious clement. The latter, however, is 
valuable. It is this that makes us Teel at 
home ill a subject. At the end of a college 
course a large part of one's acquisition is of 
this kind; Lhe ordinary oxiuniimtion cannot 
gauge it, but puts a premium upon abnormal 
inmitnl activity. 

Hygiene retjuires llmt examinations should 
be given for tlio sake of the students, and not 
in behoof aT an institutional standard. Apart 
from examinations at graduation and the like, 
the chief reason for formal teats is to deter¬ 
mine a pupil's fitness for doing profitably a 
higher grade of work. When this can bn de¬ 
termined without examination, a formal test ia 
unnecessary. 

The famous German educator, Professor* 
Paulsen, has enumerated the rules which 
should govern examinations from a pedagogical 
point of view. There is an almost equally 
good carle of rules from the point of view of 
hygiene for avoiding the evil secondary results 
nf examination. They are in part as follows: 

" (a) Look for the positivo acquisitions of tho 
student. Examination as such has the oppo¬ 
site tendency — it gives prominence to Lhe 
deficiencies. (&) Begin with easy, simple, 
definite questions. Tho missing of a question 
and answer in the beginning frequently con- 
fuaea and upsets the wholo aftnir. (c) Treat 
errors and blunders in accordance with Gala- 
tinna vj, 1: 1 Brethren, if a man bo overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are apirifcual restore such 
an ono in tho spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself lcat thou also bo tempted. 1 (d) Do 
not forget that far most men an examination 
doca not nlTord a good opportunity to appear 
in a favorable light; for this reason sub¬ 
join, a 3 occasion may require, arfdih's ad- 
den di*." 

The special demands qE hygiene in regard 
to examination may be summed up briefly 
and dogmatically os follows: (1) No formal 
wrilLDn examination should be given in the 
school below the sixth grade. (2) Examinations 
below the high school should not be morn than 
forty minutes in length, and in tlm high school 
they should not bo more than one hour in 
length. In colleges, higher tcchnicnl flclioola, 
and the like, no examination should last more 
than three hours, (3) Not more than one ex¬ 
amination aliould he given on the same day in 
tlm public schools; iuuI in tlia colleges and 
higher schools not more than one three-hour 
examination or two one-hour examinations 
aliould be givon on the .mine day, (4) Periods 
of examination extending over several weeks, 
as in some European countries, .should not be 
permitted. (5) The sanitary conditions oE the 
examination room as. regards adequate light, 
good ventilation, suitable temperature, and 
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adequate humidity or the air ahould be always 
provided for, (0) Hygiene joins with peda¬ 
gogy in emphasizing Lhe adviuUagcs of ex- 
MTdwaUwft which teat ability and 

power of straightforward thinking over ex¬ 
aminations tlmt put a premium on cram¬ 
ming, i.c. ori^innl problems, translations at 
eighL, the writing of original themes, and the 
like. 

’W. II. H. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHER PRO¬ 
MOTION.—See Teachers, Promotion of. 

EXAMINATIONS, PUBLIC, —Sco Exami¬ 
nations } Exhibitions, School. 

EXAMINERS, BOARDS OF. —State, 
county, and city boards of examiners exist in 
many places in the United States, for various 
purposes, ouch as the auditing ef accounts, 
the approval of contracts for work performed, 
the inspection of public institutions, the ex- 
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animation of candidates for certificates to and the powers of such central certificating 
teach, etc. From an educational point of view bodies. 

boards of examiners mean only the latter two, County Boards of Examination. — In a 
and UHually only the last. Boards of exam- largo number of the states all county teachers' 
incra for institutions are not found with any examinations are given by the county super- 

frequency, and only ns boards of inspection intendent of schools, either using questions 

Tor higher institutions and for a fow city school prepared by him or by the State Superintendent 
systems. A board of educational examiners is of Public Instruction, or by the State Board of 
appointed each year for West Point, Hump- Education; and then certificates to teach in 
den Normal Institute, and n fow state normal the schools of the county, often of different 
schools and eleemosynary institutions; nnd the grades and periods of validity, arc issued by 
boards or school visitors commonly appointed him. In ten states a special county board nf 
each year hi the New England towns arc forms of examiners exists, ancl in nbont an equal number 
boards of examiners. The principle oMnspcc- of states, mostly in tho_South and West, the 
tion nnd approval by outside bodies ih little county board of education acts ex officio ns a 

used in the United States, the conduct of in- county board of examiners. In either cose it 

sfcifcutions being entrusted almost entirely to is customary for the board to prepare nil nucs- 
bonrds of trustees, governors, or regents (see fcions, examine the candidates for tcncluia' 
Boards of Control) in tho enso of institutions, certificates, grade the examination _ papers, 
and to the boards of education, boards of grant the certificates to teach, and issue nll 
school commissioners, or school committees certificates gran Led on the bnsis of credentials 
in the ease of our city systems. By the term coming from other counties or etaLea, Such 
"board of examiners" is usually meant boards boards arc usually pnid a per diem for their 
which examine and certificate those who wish services, nnd the members appointed are 
to become teachers in the public schools. Such usually successful teachers in tho county, 
boards arc of three kinds,—state, county, nnd City Boards af Exam in a tion. — In many 
city or district, states, particularly in the eastern part of the 

State Boards of Examiners, — One of tho United States, the larger cities are permitted 
beat examples of this type is to bo found in to examine and certificate their own teachers, 
Alabama, where n Stnto Board of Examiners independent of the county or sLatc examining 
has been conatitutad by law, consisting of tho system or systems; nnd in other states the 
State Superintendent of Education, and four cities, while accepting the county or state ccr- 
othera appointed by him for rour-ycnr terms. tifioatca so far as they go, superimpose a cily 
This board prepares nil questions for tho ex- examination, usually of both a pedagogical and 
ammoLbiou of all teachers in the state; appoints n personal nature, us a further test of fitness, 
persons to conduct examinations for them To conduct these, special city boards of cx- 
m each county, and to transmit the answer aminatioii have usually been created, though 
papers to the State Board of Examiners ; ex- in some cities the city superintendent of schools 
nminog and grades the papers of tho nppli- conducts the examination. In a few large 
cants, and issues to those who pass teachers' cities,such ns New York, special city boards of 
certificates of three grades, the grade varying examination have been provided, tho members 
with the percentage made in tho examination, of which devote most or all of their thne to the 
and also life certificates to those who havo work, In smaller cities, as for example Dayton 
proper qualifications; keeps a record of all or Jersey City, the city superintendent cf 
certified teachers in the state; and may re- schools and from two to four others, usually 
voko any certificate For cause. Even gradu- principals or teachers in tho schools, examine 
ntes of the state normal schools must tako nil applicants and grant all city teachers' ccr- 
tlie examinations, All certificates issued nro tifientes, The additional members are somc- 
valid to teach in any county in tho state, A times appointed by the superintendent, more 
similar State Board of Examiners is to be found commonly by the board of education on tho 
in Arizona and in Wyoming, except that in recommendation of the superintendent, and 
Wyoming the State Superintendent of Public sometimes include one member of tho bnard 
Instruction is not a member of the examination of education itself. In nearly alj cases where 
board. In Connecticut, West Virginia, ancl scparatecityccrtificatcsarcrequiiecltheyrcp- 
a fow other states the State Board of Education resent a higher standard of education m il 
nets e.v officio ns a state board of examiners, professional training and experience than do 
the State Superintendent of Education doing tho regular county or state teachers' ccrlill- 
moat of tho active work. In a number of eaten, As state standards rise, Lho tendency 
states, as far cxamplo Indiana and Oregon, m to dispenso with the separate city test, In 
the State Daard of Education acts as an ex- a Tew cities, as for example San Francisco 
ambling body only for life diplomas or state and Los Angeles, the city accepts the stnto or 
professional certificates, or both, all other county certificates nt their faco value, eo far 
certification being left to the county or local ns they go, and then superimposes an additional 
school authorities. The tendency within re- educational and personal test, to enable it 
cent years has been to increase the number better to select teachers of larger capacity 
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and greater personal skill. In lhose ruses Lhe 
ciLy hoard of examination cijjihsU nf llm super¬ 
intendent and mich persons engaged in cilu- 
xvdyW as Ire dwAppretail U\ wwtet 
him in conducting Lhe special city cximiiim- 
lions. 

Town Certificates. — In Lite towns nr some 
of Lhe Now Kiiglnncl suites, ns fur cxituiplo 
Massachusetts, Liu; town mtificnle Ink os Urn 
place of tho state fir county certificate, found 
elsewhere. Hero Lhe Lown school gi muni Ilea 
(board nf crlucnLiun) examines ns well us mil- 
ploys all teachers. In tin; larger towns this 
passes over into a dty bunnl nf oxammuLum, 
by tho delegation of authority. E. 1*. C. 

See Certification op Tkaciiishh, and Lho 
articles on state and city systems. 

EXAMPLE. — In Lhe Leaching nf arithmetic 
an "example" is a wimple problem sot by the 
Leachei* to illustrate the principles of niuLlie- 
maficul calculation. More Frequently the “ ex¬ 
ample" ia a typical exercise in which the pupil 
applies and drills his knowledge? of arithmetic. 
In the current usage of teachers the "example" 
is frequently contrasted with the "problem," 
Lho distinction, being that one is an ahs tract and 
symbolical statement of numerical facts, and 
tho other a concrete mid descriptive statement. 
The "example 11 is usually completely expressed 
in mathematical symbols, anil the h problem" 
is commonly stated in words. The oxproH.yiun 
"clothed problem" (from the German) is 
occasionally used to menu wliub in here dcfiig- 
lulled as " problem," and 11 abstract problem 11 U 
used to mean what is here designated as 11 ex¬ 
ample," In the ease of the example, Lhn mathe¬ 
matical sign tells the child what to tin, whether 
to add, subtract, multiply, or divide ; the 
"example” being a kind of proroa.s oiled prob¬ 
lem, tlio pupil has only to man i pul a to accord¬ 
ing to the sign, his whole attention throughout 
being focused oil the formal calculation, In 
the second ease, the child has two distinct func¬ 
tions ; lie must, from the description of the situ¬ 
ation presented, decide through the process of 
reasoning what he is to do (add, subtract, di¬ 
vide?, or multiply), and having rendered his judg¬ 
ment, ho masl proceed through the formal 
calculation. 

Ah lUq "problem" involves two types of 
mental processes in a single exercise, anti the 
"example" but one, Lhe usual procedure in 
Leaching is to take up the formal side through 
"examples" first, uml, later on, Llm implied side 
through the win nf problems. This means 
Unit tlu? (ir si empUftsiH is on Co nurd and ub~ 
Htnict work rather Ilian nn n treatment of 
imtimili cuiicnHc situations, iui emphasis 
not whully sanetinned by modern psychology 
and tile better teaching procedure of other 
subjects. The better p rue Lice, found pm- 
Uevdarly in lh& primary grades, is tu begin now 
difficulties through a concrete, objective pre¬ 
sentation of problems, then pass to Lhe formal 


work of Hu! "example" and finally Lu a enn- 
Hideruhle use of the? applied "example" ur 
"problem." The ulirupLmwH of IrimsiLinn 
haw\ ubyeL\lied \woUleA\w bo tl\a fovirnt w oy\i 
implied in " example*" is broken by the ua* 
uf " number stories" which lire dem: rip lions 
or niuTnliuiis of easily imaginable situations 
ur events. H. S. 

.See Aiutiuiiotk; ; Vhoijlkmh, 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. — For a 
time there was a tendency tu look upon ex¬ 
ceptional children iih being separated in a 
well defined way from nm'inul children, umj 
special educational procedures were provided 
for them. In recent years, however, closer 
analysis bus shown tlmt a very large number 
of children diverge more or less in particular 
respects from the normal, but not in a degree 
to de-serve the designation "defective" or " ab¬ 
normal." It is now n well recognized fact Uml 
in all schools a considerable number oT children 
vary fmflieiciilly from llm normal Lo deserve 
special recognition and miinc form of special 
educational treatment. Courses of study mid 
pro grama must naturally be devised for the 
large number who are normal in cnpaciLy and 
attainments. Such courses of study aiul 
programs, of necessity, fit morn or less badly 
children who vnry frmn Lhe normal. A more 
efficient and sy nip a Lhe Lie education in steadily 
endeavoring to discover and classify cases 
□f educational misfit, and to produce forma 
of education suited tu them. 

Exceptional eUUdven present many. different 
types of variation. iSumuLinios this is duo to 
recognizable causes of a physiological nature; 
in oLhor eases the difference?* spring from 
hidden sources* and manifest themselves as 
dullness, slow reaction lime, incapacity Tor 
abstract thinking, precocity along special lines, 
and an unbalanced condition of certain in¬ 
stincts, like those of aggressiveness, concealment, 
and fear. Nn sufficient analysis has yet been 
made to show lunv far conditions af inheritance 
and comli Lions of environment are respectively 
responsible for the development, on the one 
hand, of exceptional characteristics, and on 
the other, for the suppression of certain normal 
tendencies. 

In this cornu* c Li on, it should be noted that 
qualities which later make for extreme de¬ 
linquency or defectiveness may, if dealt with 
in time, be adjusted; fur example,^ special 
hcIiooIh exist for lhn custody and Lraiiiing of 
dalmi|iu*nlH ; blit a keener educational diserini- 
iiuilum itf now peeking prospective do.UutpuiUU 
in their incipient stages, with a view to lhe 
early application nr purposive measures, There 
is a widespread conviction tlmb a more perfect 
knowledge of pedagogy would enable nnhools nl 
an early stage to detect and educate to boiler 
advantage tho^fc who later become known us 
dullards, bacliward children, and abnormally 
precocious along special linos. 
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Under ordinary schoolroom conditions. tho 
educational treatment of exceptional children 
fa now being met in .some measure by the pro¬ 
vision of flexible grading and promotion fa.ii.), 
Different groups of children nve ho lee ted with 
a view to nl lowing them to in like progress 
through Lhn va jur.se of Dimly at different rates : 
and, to some extent, tlm work may bo modified 
for each group with a view to taking advan¬ 
tage of educational peculiarities, Again, sumo 
aelmols allow certain adjustments witlun the 
course of study itself by exempting exceptional 
children from requirements that may be ap¬ 
propriate for normal children. .Subjects like 
grammar and the more ml vanned arithmetic 
requiring onpneity for abstract thinking may 
bn oiniLtml, nr deferred by certain pupils who 
seem incapable of gond work in this direction; 
on the other hand, artistic or musical talent 
beyond the ordinary may be encouraged. 
Another device, proving effective with some 
exceptional children, is the provision of a largo 
amount of concrete or practical work. There 
now seems liLtlc ilnuht that many so-milled 
exceptional children are capable of consider- 
ablo educational development from expcriimoQ 
with tools and concrete materials. Tho truant 
schools of England are finding this industrial 
work an exceptionally useful medium for the 
development of certain types of children who 
vary from tho normal. (Sod Industrial 
Education,) 

While probably many other developments 
Huituil to exceptional children will be intro¬ 
duced into courses uiul programs in such a 
way as nut to involve any segregation of such 
children, it Vs important to nntn Lhnt spnriiil 
classes, ungraded classes, and more nr lens 
segregated schools are at the present Lime 
serving best to illustrate tho needs and ad¬ 
vantages of educational nrocudurcs adjusted 
to the needs oT these children. Whenever a 
special group of children can be isolated, such 
as tho unmanageable, the tuberculous, the 
crippled, the mentally defective, and those 
deficient in one or more of the special sense,-i, 
it becomes a simple problem to evolve special 
educational means adapted to them. Where 
children similarly exceptional, but in a lesser 
degree, are retained with children pursuing 
the usual program, anything like individual 
cousiilrmtinn is difficult, anil apt to be oc¬ 
casional, Tho same applies to children that, in 
one or more directions, present more rather tlmn 
loss of native or acquired capacity. It would 
appear, therefore, that current tendencies lnuk 
to a further segregation, of a Lempnrury nature, 
at least, nf children requiring special treat¬ 
ment. 

Systems of education, particularly in cities, 
have long tended toward a highly mechanical 
organization, Child study and a close con- 
sidumtion of odiiontimial results now con¬ 
stantly suggest flexibility and adaptation, and 
it becomes a problem of administration to 


provide for educational adjustment of this 
sort, without incurring for the children the 
penalty of Boeial segregation. The special 
education or the deaf lias long been considered 
a necessity, but in Chicago schools the attempt 
is being made to carry on a part aL least nf 
this education where the unfortunate children 
may have tho advantages of eonLnct with tiio.se 
in Tull possession of their souses. Classes for 
crippled children may iuiL be so far isolated 
that such children have no contact with those 
of normal development. The complete de¬ 
tachment of the delinquent or truant may 
produce some results more than offsetting 
the advantages or the special educational 
treatment given. It would appear that current 
tomlencies nro in the direction of the formation, 
to an increasing extent, of classes nr other 
special opportunities for the development of 
tho peculiar education most needed by ex¬ 
ceptional children, ou the one hand; and, on 
the other hand, the provision of means where¬ 
by, for purposes of social contact, such children 
may bo kept in harmonious touch with Lhn 
home, school, and street environments. Con¬ 
temporary educational theory insists LlitiL 
education shrill consider the individual; ami 
the necessities oT administration demand that, 
within limits, like individuals bn gathered 
together. The broader educational view, how¬ 
ever, recognizes that formal teaching is bul 
one part of the education of exemitinnul chil¬ 
dren; the other part is tn be found in the nun- 
servutiun, a.s far as practicable, of n normal 
environment suited to childhood. D. S. 

Under tile discussion uf spruinl forms fur 
the education of exceptional children will lie 
found such topics as: Du at, Education of 
tiie ; Deaf-Rlind, Education op this ; Ulixjj, 
Education ok tiik; IUckwaud Pupils; Tjwmi- 
giiation and Education; Ciuppled Chiliiiien, 
Education or; Nrcuvous C'1111.11 iihn, Education 
of; Supernormal Children; Truancy 
and Delinquency; Tuueuculou.h Ciiilmien, 
Education of; Sperch Defect*), Educa¬ 
tional Treatment uf; Open-Air Huiinot; 
Retardation and Elimination of Pupils; 
Special ('lasses, etc. 

R eference 1 — 

Dutton. J. T 1p and Snemjrn, D. The Adminisf ration 
of Public Education t eh. nhv, ami ihu iTfiTuneea 
LUor q yiven. (New Vurk, 1U0H.) 

EXCEPTIONAL CLASSES, EDUCATION 
OF. — See. Exceptional Children. 

EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND 
PROFESSORS.—See Inteiixathinal Kx- 
rjlIANUH OF TK.U’llBim AND I'lHHESSOlLH. 

EXCLUSION FROM SCHOOL. — While 
exclusion Trum .school must be deLrniined 
with regal'd tu law, hygiene makes cerium 
demands, on l he principle Hint wind is iu*ces- 
aary for the welfare of Lhcschaol will ultimately 
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bo sanctioned by the law. The causes Tor which 
exclusion m deemed necessary for the licnlLU 
of the school are chiefly the following: measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, tomiililw, whooping 
cough, mnmpfl, chicken pox, pediculosis. Rcpiio 
inflammations with offensive odor, iLcJi, and 
some limes other skin diseases; the specially 
virulent diseases, such as syphilis, leprosy, 
and smallpox; in some castes tuberculosis, 
grippe, and colds ; also certain nervuua dis¬ 
cuses and menial disordcra, where there is 
danger of psychic contagion or serious iulcr- 
fnrcncG with school work, such as epilepsy, 
chorea, hysteria, and certain extreme sex 
perversions; and, filially, most eases of feeble¬ 
minded nesa. 

In many of these cases exclusion from the 
school is unnecessary and unwise, if special 
classes can lye provided for those afflicted. 
In eases of hysteria, for example, tho discipline 
and care of "the acliool ia a great advantage; 
and in case of tuberculosis, where outdoor 
classes can be provided, the school is likely to 
lie an aid in the care of the disease. 

Sometimes it is necessary to exclude healthy 
pupils for the welfare of the school, notably 
cases of extreme moral delinquency anti the 
carriers of disease. For example, whenever n 
ease of diphtheria breaks out in a school, thoso 
pupils who nro found by culture testa to be har¬ 
boring the Klobn-LoGlucr bncillus, tha germ of 
diphtheria, should be excluded from tho school. 
It is ens La in ary also to exclude the brothers 
anti sisters of children who havo contagious din- 
castia. In nil caaca where healthy pupils must 
lie excluded, special Glasses should be provided 
for them if possible. 

In clear cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, and tho like, the necessity for exclusion 
is obvious. In doubtful eases tho question 
of exclusion should bo decided by the school 
physician, or, whero thorn is no such official, 
the advico of a competent physician should bo 
sought by the teacher or superintendent. 
Rcadmissian to school also should be by tho 
ml vice of a physician. W. II. B. 

See Attendance ; Contagious Diseases ; 
Medical Inspection j School Management ; 
Truancy; Juvenile Delinquency; and articles 
oil the different diseases. 

EXCURSIONS, SCHOOL.—A term ap¬ 
plied to juurnayfl of longer or shorter duration 
taken by school children under tho direction 
of teachers, primarily for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion. Historically the Hchnol excursion limy be 
connected with the wandering and begging stu¬ 
dents of the Middle Ages. The distinct educa¬ 
tional value of travel was recognized by most 
of tho writers on education of Lhc sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, including of courao 
Montaigne and ComeniuB; but hero the period 
of traviH succeeded tho education of tile school, 
and was not intimately oonneoted with it. 
More specifically, however, tho school journey 


received its impetus from Llm work of Rousseau, 
under whose influence Ilnsodow incorporated 
the school excursion ns part of tho work of the 
FhiUnlUropiuum lit Dessau; hut thin fniled 
with the rest of bis efforts, only lo be revivified 
and successfully developed by ftalzmann {q.v.) 
at .SchnopfentlmL Influenced by iSabmnnn 
and Bender, who had made use or school jour¬ 
neys Lit Wciiihciiti, It. V. Stoy (r/.a.) introduced 
tho system into Llm practice school at Jenn. 
The plan received ils further devoid pinout 
under Professor W. ILciu, who combined Ziller’s 
theory on the subject with Stay’s pracLiee, and 
made the Hcliuol journey an integral pari of 
the school curriculum. From Jena the plan 
bus been adopted throughout Europe. The 
short half-day or day excursion is a feature 
of the German elementary schools. Visits 
are made to local museums ami ficcnca afford¬ 
ing interest from Hie geographical, historical, 
and natural points of view, in order to supple¬ 
ment a definite lesson. Tho longer school 
journey, as conceived by Professor llein, serves 
to focus in a practical way mast of tho work of 
the year within certain limits; geography 
becomes something real when the pupils 
cun see aetunl concrete instances of wlml 
may hitherto Jinvo been nothing but nninrw; 
nntura study, geology, botany, become ob¬ 
jectified; history receives a concrete back¬ 
ground; Diiil the pupils 1 views and outlook 
on tho world arc broadened generally. The 
world itself Ijg comes a valuable education. 
School work ns developed flt present Lends Loo 
much to be seat aiul hook work. The journey 
or excursion introduces variety oT a valuable 
character, and Leaches the pupil how to educate 
himself by using bis eyes anti cars; frequently 
the backward pupil shows qualities not recog¬ 
nized in the classroom, or the clever pupil 
finds that lie baa much to learn in his eonUct 
with nature and the world; and both may 
lenm to find pleasure in tile open,—a valu¬ 
able training in tluise days of crowded town 
life. Further the contribution to character 
formation is no slight one; the initiative and 
freedom which the pupil enjoys is greater than 
can bo possible in the echoed; tile constant 
cpntagt with other pupils is a valuable social 
training; while tiro relations with the teacher can 
assume another aspect to that in the classroom. 
Professor Rein's ex run pi u lias been imitated 
throughout Germany, but more particularly 
whore the Horbiirtinn influences arc strongest. 
In Austrici-TIu ugiiiy, Holland, Denmark, II usfli a, 
and England, students of Professor llein have 
introduced the fldionl journey ns organized at 
Jena. Bub other movements of equally edu¬ 
cative value have been influence!! by these 
journoys; in Germany numerous societies, 
some of which arc philanthropic, have sprung 
up to facilitate the traveling of Bchool pupils, 
but these journeys do not form an organic 
part of the school work. German pupils can 
now be found during vacations scattered not 
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only over the whole length and breadth of 
thoir own country, but in fcho Tyrol, in the Alps, 
in France and England. With the last country 
a ays tom of exchange of hospitality has sprung 
up. In France and Belgium the school journey 
is frequently given as a reward for good work, 
although in Brussels a school excursion once a 
fortnight is compulsory. In England the 
gchooi journey of the Jena type has had a wido 
vogue and received an impulse from the suc¬ 
cessful experiments made in connection with fclio 
practice schools of the Manchester University, 
first under Miss C. T. Dodd, and then under 
Professor Findlay, who instituted the practice 
of taking his pupils into the cuunLry for a period 
of two weeks in each year. Pupils from Eng¬ 
lish schools, mores particularly secondary, 
arc taken into Germany and France; and no 
doubt the foundations for peace are being laid 
in thus giving the younger generation an ap¬ 
preciation of their neighbors, without men¬ 
tioning the educational benefits accruing. The 
school excursion in the narrower eenso of a 
short journey with an immediate purpose is 
receiving favorable encouragement from the 
Board of Education, which recognizes rambles, 
excursions, and visits for school attendance 
purposes (Mcmcnfnry School Code, 1900, Art, 
44 ft), and teachers arc nob slow Lo avail them¬ 
selves of this power. 

TUo success of school journeys depends 
largely, on careful preparation and orgnnizo- 
tion. The curriculum of the whole year should 
unconsciously form a preparation for what is to 
ho seen and visited; mare immediate prep¬ 
aration may be given a few weeks bcforc thc 
journey. The pupils should receive directions 
ns to behavior cn route, the amount of baggage 
to bo brought, and a little proilavatory ex¬ 
ercise. In most eases the pupils pay their 
own expenses, which in England nnd Germany 
amount to $3 and $G each. Poorer pupils 
should, so far as possible, be assisted quietly 
from some contributions. A holiday savings 
bank is a, good plan in poor schools. Wlmo 
a definite routine should bo observed m 
route, it is not necessary that the time-table 
should be so rigorously observed as to detract 
from the truly educational value of the journey. 
Other important features in organizing a 
school journey are the securing of lodgings, 
the provision of guide books, which in some 
cases the pupils may prepare themselves, 
nnd the supply of a small medicine chest. 
The school journey should bo rounded off 
with a general review; and for cloakroom pur¬ 
poses its value lies in constant reference to it 

where objective knowledge is required. 

In the United States the school excursion 
has only recently been employed ns a means 
of instruatioii! though its ueo is increasing 
each year, Visits of teacher and class to the 
parks and museums of cities are becoming 
more common, and half-day excursions to 
the country arc now employed income places, 


An all-day excursion cm Saturday has become 
a regular part of the summer vn cation school, 
such excursions often being made to forms 
and Lo points of interest some distance in the 
country, This form of teaohing is capable of 
much greater use than we have so fur given it. 

I. L. IC. 

HbJ bthdcbq ! — 

England, llcnrcl of Education. Special Heparin an 
Educational SuhfeciB. (Lnncltui-) Ugud, C. I., 
Tf\o School Jaurncu in Germany* Vo|. I (JK07); 
CnwiiAM, England, Flamank, IIytie, anil Wool- 
man, School Journeys in England, Vol. VIII (1002) ] 
MoNTMtuiEKcr, J. E. Cl. he, Vol. XXI flHOTJ. 
Liswifl, Cl. G. TIib ficlino) Journey; Ha Traclinc ami 
Educational Value, School World, Oelolmr, 1D10, 
Loos, J. JfriijjJdojjflrfweAni UaMlmh der Erz\chuhQ&- 
Auriftei a.v. ScfiilJcrauBj{i\Qe. 

Rein, W. IUncykhpdttischca Ilandkuch iter Fildttyoyik, 
a.v, BxAiirflfoiim; ScAnlrefacn. 

Reynolds, J. IV The Touching of Geography in Switzer¬ 
land and Northern IJnly, eh. iv, (London, 16l)D.) 
Rice, J. M. Teaching hy Travel. For uwi, Vol, XVIII, 
pp. 20-30. 

Van Liew, C. C. A School Journey, Eduu. Reo„ 
Vol. VIII, pp. 7, 24. 

EXCUSES. — As one means oT preventing 
and correcting unwarranted absences and tardi¬ 
nesses, the sdIiooIh usually require written 
excuses from the parent. Such excuses are 
incro explanations, the demand for which is 
devised to check truancy or to reveal defects 
in home control. They arc of very irregular 
clTcct in different communities, depending on 
the compulsory attendance statutes, the firm¬ 
ness of school administration, and community 
opinion. II. S. 

See School Management ; also Hucanns 

AND nGPOTlTS. 

EXEMPTIONS.—In some communities, 
exemptions from school attendance and school 
examinations arc given to children as a reword 
for good attendance ami high-grade scholarship. 
The practice is decreasing in the lower schools 
in particular, owing to the fact that exemption 
from school duties and opportunities, treated 
as a privilege or reward, engenders an un¬ 
wholesome attitude toward two normal func¬ 
tions of school life. When immunity from 
attendance or examination ia regarded as a 
privilege, it implies an escape from something 
unpleasant ana undcsirnblc. II. 8, 

See School Management, 

EXERCISE, — Sco Athletics; Calis¬ 
thenics; Gvmnabticb, 

EXERCISE, OPENING,— Sec OWN¬ 
ING EXEIICISE. 

EXHAUSTION. — See Fatigue, 

EXHIBITION. — An endowment for the 
maintenance of poor scholars,_ either at a 
school or at a university. It is one of the 
most ancient, as it is one of tho most extensive 
of modern, methods of promoting education, 
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The term is derived from Hainan law, and Pans nn exhibition endowment at iSL Mary's 
means nothing morn Ilian maintenance. It Hospital at Paris of food and lodging in a 
occurs in tlic Digest (XXV, iii, fi) in two citations separata chamber for eighteen poor " scholar 
from Ulpiim, M Whether tu\y one is bound Lo clerks" with twelve luiuiint a month, while 
maintain (vxhibere) IIIoso childrenonly who are seven years Inter the Count of Dreux caluh- 
in liis power or also those who am emancipated lished n similar exhibition for poor clerks in the 
requires consideration." Ami {I)\q. XXVII, Hospital of tit. Thomas the Martyr (Heekel) ut 
xi, 3) "The right of alimony (nffm color urn) for the Louvre, The term ,f exlii biiicm 11 for such 
wards is within the Prmtor's cognisance. When maintenance of poor scholars appears to lie 
an estate is largo, tho measure of alimony is first used in England in the Merlnn Cullcgc 
given nut by tho size of the estate, Iml by wlint HLatuLcs of 1274, which provided for the willi- 
is sufficient for n modern to maintenance (quod drawal of the lmrinlnnance of exhibition (sns- 
exlnbitiom fnigrtliirr fiitjficU).” lentalio or exhibttin) of a turbulent scholar. 

Exhibitions for boys at.school Appear to dale Giffard, Archbishop of York, wrote on Mar. 7, 
at least from the time of tho Emperor Alex- 1270, Ln his bailiff to "maintain (exhibe) John 
aucier Sevonis, Ills predecessors had estab- Auehcr and his two companions unending 
iislied public schools; he established exhibitions school at Beverley from MiolmclinnH at Llioratc 
for prior boys with the condition, repented in of *1$. a week with their petty necessaries" 
the statutes of Eton College one thousand yours (which the Merlon College Clriuiiniur School 
later, tlmfc the* recipients slum Id be free born, accounts for the following yenr show to mean 
In England it is recorded by Herman, Arch- shoes, stockings, lights, and the like), "with 
deacon of Suffolk, writing c. 1070, that King 3Grh for their gowns." 

Canute, c. 1020, when he went to any noted The wills of the fifteenth century are full 
minster or walled city, sent there boys to be of exhibitions. Thus in H2I Thomas Green- 
taught at his expense, nab only freedmeu and wood nf York and Lincoln gave 20 marks each 
the poor, bub also freemen's children. to Willinm and John Greenwood Ln Iormi Llicir 

Perhaps the earliest instance of an exhibition grammar, llalpli Snailh in 1472 directed that 
in po.st-CanrjUrst England is in J170, when William Wakefield " lie found at scolo," and 
the .Sheriff nf Northampton accounted for tho Sir John Pilkingtnn in 147B gave 0 marks a 
livery (rfe /iTiciyiciwig) of John, a clerk of year to " find Julm Pilkingtnn Ln his lerniug 
Eleanor, Queen of Spain, while lie was at school at Oxcnfovlh." In 1501 llohcrb CtinwUblo, 

at Northampton at the ratn of 2 a, a we ek sergeant-aid aw, gave £20 to his son Marinn- 

(Pi’jic fluffs, 22 Ln 27 Hen. II). Evidence of duke "for his fyniUng and* exhibition in Llm 
a similar ruynl exhibition occurs in n writ of University of Cambridge fur 3 hulc years 

King John to William af Cuvnlull, 13 April. hyp;inning at Ifi years old aiul £21 far 

12Of), " Make Iho beam' Geoffrey atleml 3 years more exhihition lit an Inn of Chnn- 
school at Winchester ami find him re as mm hie eery" 

nent's.sjirics. Let us know wlint you spend on Perhaps the earliest use of the term in pre- 
hiin, ami you shall be given credit for it." Hut ciacly the modern sense is to he found in Mul- 
roynl exhibitioners were not the holders of per- caster's Position* in lHHB, when lie speaks of 
manciit endowments. The first of Lhesc seems people who will " give a scholar some pelic pooro 
to Imvc been connected with tit. Cross Hospital exhibition to seem to be religious," From Lliia 
by Winchester, founded in 1130, where 100 Lime exhibitions have been the favorite founda- 
pnor men were daily entertained nt dinner, lion with those desirous of becoming pious found- 
umnng whom were thirteen oT Die scholars of era. While what waa chiefly wanted was new 
the grammar school acnL there by the master schools and tho increase of old ones, vanity was 
of Llie High Grammar School af the city of mure cheaply flattered by the creation of oxliibi- 
Winchcstcr, The evidence that this arrange- tions whicn were called after the donor's name, 
moot was part of the original foundation dc- The creaLion of new secondary schools prncti- 
pemls on a suit witnessed in J 373. At Durham cally ceased from the Res torn lion in IGflO to 
Llie Almoner's Register (f. 12) records l deed by the middle of tho nineteenth century. Hut the 
which Simon of FnrUnglon (which is in ITump- flow of exhibition endowments wont on inlev- 
flliiro, so that he knew St, Cross), Archdeacon miLLcntly. The Schools Inquiry Commission 
of Durham, fiiivn in 1180 tho manor of ICylion of 1HG7 warmly praised exhibitions ns the means 
Durham, " for the maintenance of throe sellnl- of bringing the lower-class lioy to the top; and 
urs of Durhnm school. whom Hu* master shall the few instances of farmers' or workingmen's 
charitably choose, and ponL with n tally with sons whn became Inshnps or headmasters or the 
images of the lllesseil Virgin and St. OuLh- like by means of exhibitions from Iho country 
bel t to the Almoner, who shall provide them grammar schools to the universities gave a 
with food and drink and lodging in the Al- new impetus to Llie Inundation oT exhibitions 
monry. 11 _ as building a ladder Tinm tho humblest fllalion 

The two earliest exhibition foundations in in life to the university, An enormous further 
France arc connected with England. In llfiO impetus was given to tins when, ill 1B0G and in 
an Englishman named Jocius, on his way home 1002, largo educational funds were put by tho 
from a pilgrimage to Palestine, established at State in iho hands ar local authorities. While 
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tlic real need of the country was new schools 
niul the improvement of old ones hy the pro¬ 
vision of adequate pay far assistant masters, 
much or the funds wiifl lavished ail exhibit 
lions to tako buys from the elementary school 
onwards. About one in ten of the exhibitioners 
derives any real benefit. Too often the .suc¬ 
cessful exhibitioner, prosperous ns a scholar, 
merely Jidda to _ the crowd of underpaid and 
unsuccessful assistant teachers. Fortunately, 
the authorities are now directing more attention 
to the improvement of the schools and the 
provision for masters. A. F. L. 

See Fellowships; Scholarships. 

EXHIBITIONS, INTERNATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATION. — See Expositions, INTER¬ 
NATIONAL, AND EDUCATION. 

EXHIBITIONS, SCHOOL. — An important, 
as well as moat difficult, problem in schools, 
both private and public, is to secure the in¬ 
terest of the parents and the support of the 
community. One solution nf the problem is 
frequently sought in school exhibitions. As nob 
all the exercises oF the school admit of a ready 
performance in public, or afford opportunity 
of interesting an audience, it is customary 
to rely upon a display of accomplishments 
— music, declamations, dramatic performances, 
calisthenics, or dancing; or upon the products 
of handwork, such as drawing, woodwork, or 
sewing. In schools where only literary sub- 
'ccls were taught, exhibitions were formerly 
'united to declamatory exercises. The evil 
tendencies of the practice aro described as early 
as IS 12 in the Juvenile A furor, published in New 
York, which points out that ns soon as a school 
exhibition is decided an all regular work is 
neglecLed, and everything is turned topsy-turvy 

that the children may be taught tho art or 
imoiiJijLp. 11 The pupils are not taught any¬ 
thing useful, but foam by rote pieces beyond 
their comprehension, 

The use or Lhe display of the attainments of 
pupils in order Lo enlarge the patronage nf 
private schools was paralleled in the early stage 
of the public schools, when it was necessary to 
secure the public .support. Public exhibitions, 
in the ele in cutary schools of Boston and New 
York, were ut times honored by the presence 
of the President of the United States, the gov¬ 
ernors of Hid abates, the elder officials of the 
city, and other ili«tiiignidheil guesUs. In rural 
c omnium Lies, the closing exercises of Live schools 
co us Li Luted lho elder event of lho year, nil met¬ 
ing Dig entire community within n melius of 
ten or fifteen miles In the open-air presenta¬ 
tion of dialogues and plays. Great interest 
was aroused in now plans for the education of 
the neglected classes. Hence the schools of 
Pestalozzi, Fcllcnberg, Lancaster, Bell, Owen, 
and Wllderspin were visited "with wonder- 
waiting eyes 1 ' by princes and peers, clergy, 
and all types of educational reformers. Special 


occasions for demonstrating the merits of the 
new schools were found in stated examinations 
nnd exhibitions. 

With Lbcs systematic grading of the schools, 
examinations ceased to havo a public char¬ 
acter, and the principal school exhibitions were 
the graduating exorcises. Secondary and ele¬ 
mentary schools imitated the college commence¬ 
ment in the conferring of diplomas, the saluta¬ 
tory and the valedictory addresses by graduates, 
ami in many other time-honored features of tho 
college. The ostentatious display of borrowed 
accomplishments, of dress, of /lowers, and gifts, 
with the consequent burden of expense upon 
the parents, led to a reaction in favor of sim¬ 
plicity. Rivalry in dross is now discouraged, 
and a practical address to tho graduates has 
generally replaced the immature productions 
of the pupils. 

The modern curriculum Ims given occasion 
for many special forms of school exhibition, 
which present on exposition of the wovic 
throughout a school, or atford opportunity for 
the comparison of the schools of a city or of 
different communities. Local exhibitions are 
commonly made for from one to three days, 
usually at Lhe close of the school yeni 1 , and the 
work of each grade or department is properly 
arranged, labeled, and exhibited for Lhe inspec¬ 
tion of those visiting the school or schools. 
(Sometimes, in larger cities, a collected exhibit 
is made at gome central place at the close of the 
school year, or on account or some special 
meeting or occasion during the school year. 
Such exhibitions frequently last a week or 
more, and usually attract much local atten¬ 
tion. Tins form of school exhibition is fre¬ 
quently provided in English cities, London 
having provided many such. For comparative 
study, specimens of drawing, maps, notebooks, 
charts, and all the various forms of handwork 
oiler a distinct advantage. The first organized 
employment of such exhibitions was initiated 
by the lyccimn movement, before the middle of 
tho past century, nnd furthered by the New 
York State Education Department. Such 
were tho expectations of the results of a 
friendly rivalry between schools, that the most 
sanguine advocates of Lhe exchange of speci¬ 
men* of pupils' work Imped by Lids means 
to allay the biLLor .sectional rivalry then ex¬ 
isting, and to avert the war Lhat was im¬ 
minent. 

To Lho earlier great international expositions 
(< 7 .u.) i.s to be attributed the fust object lessons 
ns to lho possibilities ol ai t and manual train¬ 
ing; and to Lhe more recent, tho objective 
clem nos Ira Lion of nearly nil phases of educa¬ 
tional iiiKliUiUaiM. Pedagogic museums (j.u.), 
ns those of Zurich, Brussels, Paris, and Berlin, 
containing permanent exhibitions of School 
work, are becoming recognized as necessary in 
a progressive state and city system. Thero 
could be no greater evidence of lho growth 
of an enlightened eriLical spirit in cclu- 
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cationnl affairs Limn a comparison between n 
Bohool exhibition in New York nne hundred 
years ago and a budget exhibit of the present. 
Such vl\\ exhibit ninaa, »y a complete and graphic 
presentation of cost, method, nml results, to win 
the taxpayers to the support of the enlarged 
activities 'nf the schools. The mast recent, 
as well as the inaBt suggestive, development of 
Lhc idea of school exhibitions, \b the Child 
Welfare Exhibit, in which school work is 
presented tig only a phase in the culture of 
children. This aims to demonstrate the 
most approved nursery equipment, diet, toys, 
anil games; the most effective use of narks, 
libraries, ami museums; the best pi aimed Sun¬ 
day schools, charitnblo and reform institu¬ 
tions, and the most suggestive school occu¬ 
pations, 

Few exhibitions can be entirely free from the 
criticism quoted at the beginning of this article. 
Legitimate school work may bo sacrificed to 
purposes of display; false standards may bo 
inculcated through the over estimation of those 
phases of school work which arc readily capable 
or representation; a fair showing of miauled, 
uiiflclected work is difficult to bccuid; lhc effect 
upon pupils may be to increase tlio coneciL of 
the precocious and to discourage those of 
moderate talent — to arouse an excess of self- 
consciousness: on the oilier hamlj much benefit 
may be derived from well regulated rivalry 
between pupils, classes, or subjects; and 
through comparison of results improvement 
may be secured. 

To lie of the highest value exhibitions should 
represent the regular work of the school, nob 
that prepared for Lhc purpoau; work of oniiro 
classes should bo shown, rather than the work 
of Lhc more talcnLed pupils; competition should 
appear between classes nr schools rather than 
between individuals. While preparation for 
an exhibition should not be the primary aim 
of any school exercise, such preparation may 
bo used as ail aid to in Lorca b and efficiency. 
All school exhibitions should serve some defi¬ 
nite stand Ards of sole c Lion, They should be 
interpreted with respect to the limitations af 
the purpose and the method of selection, ami 
with the reservation that the most important 
educational results elude concrete rcprcacntii- 
Linn, J.F. R. 

iSci* Expositions, Ixtbiination.ii,, and 
Education; Festivals, .School; Museums, 
Education a i.; Parents and Schools ; Pau- 
ents' Meetings. 

EXHIBITS. — Sec Exi'okitton t 3, 

EXNER, FRANZ (1802-1853). — A promi¬ 
nent Austrian philosopher and educational 
organizerj was born in Vienna and studied, 
first law, then philosophy, at tho universities 
or Vienna and Pavia. In 1827 he begnn to 
teach philosophy in the University of Vicimnj 
in 1831 he became professor in the Univer¬ 


sity of Prague; and in 1848 ho was recalled 
to Vienna to help in the reorganization of 
the Austrian school HysLem. Together with 
Bonita (<j,uO he brought about a complete 
reform of the Austrian secondary schools, 
Through him and hia numerous disciples 
the llcrbnrtian philosophy waB introduced in 
Austria. IP, M, 

EXPENDITURES, SCHOOL.— Sec Budget, 
School; Cost of Education; Records a hd 
ILei'orta, 

EXPENSES, SCHOOL. — See Budget, 
.School; Cost of Education; Records and 
REroum 

EXPERIENCE AND THE EMPIRICAL. 

— In Circck theory experience as a source of 
knowledge and of skill wob contrasted with 
reason.. Experience meant the cumulative 
cJtect, intellectual and practical, of a repeated 
bbt lea of ncla and sufferings of like nnturc, this 
cumulative effect covering what was handed 
down in tradition from previous generations ns 
well as from previous acts of the Hamc indi¬ 
vidual. Thus it is by "experience" that car¬ 
penters arc able to build houses: previous acts 
or building have created in Lhc community a 
conception of what sort of a thing a house 
should be; by the same past hisLory various 
devices have been wrought out; and, finally, 
by apprenticeship and repented practice, the 
individual carpenter has become skilled, In 
fllmrl, experience meant the traluing and prac¬ 
tice* which give skill and knowledge how Lo do 
in any branch of industry or art, The Greeks 
recognized an advantage and a disodvantage 
in this net of learning, The advantage resided 
in superior ability to deal with particular eases; 
and practical life, as distinct from .science, 
focuses ultimately wholly in particular caBes. 
Tho physician cannot cure individual eases 
of disease simply by hia general medical 
science; the general who ia versed morely in 
the theory of tactics anil strategy is not likely 
to win battles. In all such cases, practice, or 
experience of a number of like cases leaving a 
sort of cumulative deposit of instinctive sense 
and skill, is absolutely indispensable. On Lhc 
other hand, experience ia so linked to habit 
mul routine that, by itself, it is n slow and 
cosLly method of acquiring knowledge; and, 
moreover, is incapable uf arriving at true prin¬ 
ciples or univcranls. The physician may 
learn from experience Hint certain symptoms 
indicate discuses Lluit are best treated by cor Lain 
remedial measures: but ho must learn from 
reason how and why such nml such remedies 
cITcot cures in such and such cases. RnLionnl 
knowledge, therefore, ia idono worthy of Lhc 
name true knowledge. Science, in short, denis 
with explanation, with principles, laws, 
univcraols, Since habit and practice do not 
ttain to this stage, science requires some- 
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thing tranaconding experience, viz. reason, 
7 loiis. The geometer is not dependent upon 
repetition of practical contact with a great 
diversity of cases; in the degree in which lie 
is truly a mathematician, a knowledge of a 
triangle may be secured at one stroke of 
demonstration. Moreover, rational knowledge 
is final, while empirical at the best is 
approximate, not ncGcaaary, and hence, in 
every case, true only "upon the whole," 
or usually. Tima tha term " oxporicllCo ,, was 
fixed ns an antithetical term Lo " reasonit 
had all the connotations involved in the word 
11 empirical," as when we speak of a physician 
as a more empiric. 

Roger Bacon was probably the first to break 
away from this tradition. Medieval science 
was in such a plight from devotion to traditions 
which were supposed to embody reason that it 
was inevitable that some discerning person 
should perceive that the only hope of progress 
was in recourse to observation; and Roger 
Bacon was in advance of hia time in hia recog¬ 
nition of the possibilities of a control of expe¬ 
rience through experiment. Francis Bacon 
followed Roger Bacon in somewhat vague use 
of experience as the ultimate source and arbiter 
of all the sciences. By the time of the later 
Renaissance the tide was all running in favor 
of experience; and a curious reversal of per¬ 
spective took place. To the Renaissance, it 
wafl not experience which wna associated 
with the past, with routine, with unanalyzcd 
tradition, but rather authoritative dogmas 
which claimed to ba founded on reason or to bo 
intuitivo and axiomatic, and lioncc not subject 
to inquiry or criticism, Experience, on the 
contrary, represented the incursion of the new, 
the fresh, the conciucst of the unknown. With 
the invention anti application of various de¬ 
vices like the lens, experience comes to mean 
observation of nature operating under the condi¬ 
tions most favorable to discovery. 

The develop in cut of the math emit ti cal sci¬ 
ences brought about, however, a reaction in 
favor of conceptual or rationalistic knowledge. 
Oil fclio Continent, the old dualism was rein¬ 
stated in the form of the distinction between 
"matters of fact" and "truths of reason." 
This rone Lion toward a derogatory conception 
of experience was strengthened by the fact that 
Hume had shown that the emphasis put by 
Locke and Ins school upon sensation as the 
central element in observation, or experience, 
destroyed the validity of all lcuowlcdgo involv¬ 
ing relationship, and lionet; of all inference. In 
order to Sava science, mathematical and phys¬ 
ical, ICnnt was thus led to introduce a new 
conception of experience; namely, that of a 
synthesis of a passively given manifold of 
sense by means of n priori active functions of 
thought. Only on the basis of this a priori 
function could, according to Rant, the uni¬ 
versal and necessary character of scientific 
propositions be justified, and at the same 


time their applicability to the changing events 
of sense perception be explained, The in¬ 
herent difficulty of the Kantian philosophy — 
tlmt of showing how two absolutely antithetical 
elements coming from two opposite sources, 
one Rom tho thing-in-itsclf, the other from 
thought — led hia successors to move in the 
direction of the concept of ail "absolute ex¬ 
perience," an experience so comprehensive 
and permanent na to cancel Lha Kantian 
dualism. 

Meanwhile other developments, partly within 
philosophy and partly within the biological 
and social sciences, were making for a radically 
different conception of experience. The in¬ 
terest from the Renaissance period on in the 
progress of science bad led to the definition of 
experience in cognitive and intellectual terms. 
Tim new view of experience (aec Phaquatish) 
roverts, as it were, to the Greek conception of 
expcricnco as essentially a practical matter, 
i.c. a matter of repeated exercise and of ils 
effects; while it reinterprets practice or action 
(l) in the light that scientific experimental 
methods have thrown upon the possibility of 
a control of experience; and (2) in the light 
that biology has thrown upon the life process, 

The main features of the resulting concept 
of experience may ba associated with the two 
□Kief connotations of the popular, nontechnical 
use of the term: namely, (a) to try a thing out, 
to test in action, and (b) to undergo, to endure, 
to suffer. With tho first, or more active sense, 
experiment and the deliberate control of experi¬ 
ence are connected; with the second, or more 
passive sense, the dependence or the individual 
upon contact with a world, social and natural, 
beyond himfjelf, More specifically experience 
involves, first, an active experimenting with 
things. Every organism by its nature tries its 
active powers upon the world around it; it is 
the very nature of a living being to exorcise ito 
organa, and this exercise takes effect in anil 
upon tho surrounding medium. In lower 
organisms, this trying Qub of the agent in the 
world of tilings is blind ami instinctive; in 
higher organisms, in man as he progresses in 
civilization, it is deliberate and purposive; it 
involves a forecast of consequences tlmt may 
follow and the endeavor to manipulate the 
means renui-sito to produce these conse¬ 
quences. But in both eases there is sonin 
outroaching effort to modify the environment 
in the interests of life, (Sec Adaptation; 
Cuntiiql; Environment and Ojicianism.) Ex¬ 
perience, negatively put, is not mere pas¬ 
sive reception; it is 110 L mere acceptance of 
impressions externally forced upon Lhe living 
being. 

In the second place, this active experimenl- 
ing with the world results in a changed attitude 
of tho self. Tho organism has, so to speak, 
to stand tho consequences of its acts. Its 
actions in modifying things about it modify 
the conditions which affect its own existence; 
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Llirsu clinngc* may lin linl only unforeseen, higher furukir.H. anil while prac Lin* and hubitua- 
hut qIjso mil of Imnnony willi llm ilin rliim of linn multi not In* rliH|pi>n^i>il with, Limy wore lo 

ilH jU'LiuiiH. NevrrUmh'Ms llm afmiiL has in mil'- Ijl< used u* mm* preliminary sciifTnldiiig, 'plie 

Fit or undergo lliPHn results. Ilf: "learns by Ijurikinli (llie mi-culled aendoinir ami wdiolaHlic) 
osjinrk'nr-R 11 what In* ciin do, ns well ns whul il cduirurler of educuliiJiif the ahseiire nT imnrroLi* 

is uiiMruliln in Iry lo ilu, ninrii Uirnuffli imilmnlfl mill appliance*, miih ii iiriluml cnrro- 

hiibit llic results hciume embodied in his own lulu nf the depruvuilmn of experience. SvUli 
alriieiiiro. tin? Hlorl uf modern philosophy In rulmliiliUilo 

Experience limn luw a emiHevvnlivr, cumula- the uimeiul uf expeiieiue ciium tin- evUiriams 

Live! dm racier,— Uu? phase of hahil, of for- of Llii* refornn rn aguiiiHl thin lype of nlimi- 

imiliim uf llm Keif nml nil Us puncr* hy what linn oh nul gmiiiiiudy iuh llcclmil, Imi imly 
il goes through. Anil nnirn HubHcipienl vx- verbid j nml their emphasis upon ubservalirm, 
perionci! depends in large luenmire upon llm natural objects, nml physical uppm-aUis \\h 
fid mnl hunt given llm ndf, upon its prist indispensable rim Lorn or education, Tim 
activities, IhiN involve* alsu a certain lire- liiullurH " frnin 11 mm licn-lc lo Llm uljsirnci, 11 
formation, a limiting, of further experience. u indue linn before dctluelimi," " tench things, 
Rut experience! linn also n prospective, oul- not words," ,f lenrn lo iln hy doing," uni nil of 
reaching, projective nspeel. The principle of them pi n dm 1 Is of the exnlUUian nf the function 
habit dim* miL cxIuiuhI experience; it nmrkH or experience. 

only a limit of movement in oim direction. Educnlmuul penelice inevitably shuml, liuw- 
CurmaiLy, variuluiii, invenlinti, discovery, an? over, in llic iine-sided iinlion of experience 
involved in llic active, or " trying on 11 phase, of onlerUuncd hy empirical philosophy; its neglect 
experience, jnnt ns Hindi nn fixuLinn in luihiluid of llic aclive nod ciunliuunl plume* or experience 
nlliLuiie in in its " undergoing" phiisc, Which in hehalf of iln purely cognitive imumls, and 
of llm Lwn pliiiscM, the no11Hervalive or pnigren- the reduction nf llic lullcr In nine uiiMiTVUlimi 
sivc, i a dnminani nt a given period nf history with inference exelodetl. On this uecomil, llm 
is a limUer iml bo much uf the biological nr elTorls of llm rifonncvs, ns anmi ns their own 
psychological Hlruelun! of eX]KTicur , i. , p as uf pernnoul in^]iiralmn was lusl, Lendcil Lip :m 
iu Hocial alniuhu-ds and uimn. oxlcnml ami narrow type of nUmidmu, iwr- 

From llii.n poiliL of view, il is pntwilih- lo elTeet jecLiijg (lie collure nf llm einoliniia and 
a lvcmieilialion of the long opnodliim nf the Jiimginalimi and llm neei-Msmy cmTcliiliim nf 
einiiirlcidj LJiori puslmun, mill Llii? rnliuiiiil nml infm iuo ami lelleelinh lvilli ohserviilinn, in 
a priori. Tins niiposilum is pml lieLwcen experi- order Limb llm jailer might have nlunilivc 
code and Homclhiiig LmiiHreiiding espiiiemi 1 , value. 

lull lieLwcen the fmicllmiH of lmliiL and pur- tSinee llic Inllcr part of Llie eiglitrentli cen- 
poso in nxpcrhnicn, in which the laLler suggeds Lory, ['dimiLinmd imietiee, like phihisophicul 

new mid varying iuhIn, while Hie fornnr provides tlicnn*, Juih hern Hlruggliug toward a mure 

the lindy ui lucnna for thclv dTective m\li/.n~ cMlmUe nud fniilfuL nineeptimi of cxpcrlenw 
lion; while cijnsnioUKJicsH ((/.u.) ninrlcH'Llir> focus and iIs ii.sth, Tl lias limi endeavoring Lo uver- 
arnl stress of tho mulpiatmenfc of old liuldin in come llm dualism helwecn hciikc peincplimi 

thu novol nimti. On Lhid nee mint, Lliuuglit is UmL negleelB iii* even exelinles llimiglit, 

ns truly a factor of experience nu is rmilinc; and Uioughl ilia l- is purely id id me l hccauso 

reflecLion ns legiLimata and necesHnry u prod- remote frum Llic emuTcle miilerials of ohscr- 

uct ns sensation. Fur tlimighl is llm prujec- vaLiou mid aeliim. (Sec Cmuisrc r)K iStuijv; 

live tenduncy of hfc lo vary the environ moot linn cation.) The hojic of cdimitionnl prug- 

broughL lo consciuurt reengnition, ho that rcss lies in the □iTiiliuu of ilu cnviriinmciil 

henceforth it ocuvwa de.lihcnvLcly, nut ViUndly. (ij.p.) which, while adapted to the pupils' 

IL is a priori, not in the aciiko of trmiNccuding cnpaciliew, luiliiLs, and pni puses, slni'l pm- 

experience, blit in the sense of ImiHeciuhiig vide prnlileius that will evoke umi ilirccl 

the liuhiLa formed in past experience; in being thought, or Llic cniieeiilinil fuiirliun, ami licit 

prospeetivo, nr reiiiLerpreLing Lliu past in ilin flludl urguuijm iinngisy iuln u liroiul ami fniil- 

light nT a possible TuLuru. ful view of nullin' and sneirly. Thmiglil, 

Thisabslinet fonmihuioii finds a concrete wlui'li is geiieriilnl by I hr cruimde jiredica- 
excmpliIication in edneatiomd pmrlivo more inculs or dilliculties uf i , xpi*iii , nn , J must hi' 
readily, perhaps, than miywlieru else. In mi dcvrlojicd nml ilinTled Llml it will nlfunl 
varimia fm-uiSj the ala h sic dualism of experience a method uf clarifying Lhe nhscuvities of prior 

and reimon was emhudieil in ediiPalioiinl jiniu- eximriciii'i', nf mure flcxihh* prnjiTlion of new 
Lice | a fact which was unavniduhle, heciuise the e\nU, ami uf umre ollirii'iil eimlrol of the means 
ill iii oso] i hie distinctioa iLself grow out nf Llm of their realisiiilion. The Inielier, in alini'l, 
lark nf inLeraeLion between clihLoiii mid rcflee- 1 ms to realize Hint fr exiierieui-e u niemiH jirb 
tiiiii, between trndUiunnl insliUiLiima and nuirily action and Llie nmunpiuiyiiig mnoliomd 
Hcienlifiis discovcrica, characteijsLie of ancient appreeiuLions; and Llml- while these develop 
anil medieval society. The mechanical nrls in one direction into luihilH mul sense p creep- 
(see Auts) were to be learned by experience, tions, they develop, in Llie uLher, into enneep- 
by piaeticGj the liberal arts appealed to the lions and intellectual systems. The prupur 
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contrast is nut between experience and some¬ 
thing else higher anil better than experience, 
but between a cruclnj narrow, and mechanical 
experience, and an intelligent, enriohed, and 
free, or growing, experience, T ^ 

SCO ]!jMPIIllGU»Mj PnAQMATlSM. 


J. D, 
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EXPERIMENT. — A method of ngKTCHHiva 
scicnlific analysis, to be ilinLinnulahcil from 
observation (r 7 . 11 .). In observation the scientist 
wnils for natui’c to produce ji phenomenon, 
and takes as careful note as possible of all tho 
details presented. Thus, the nsLrnnomcr ob¬ 
serves an eclipse of the sun. I 11 experiment 
the jjcienlist does not wait for nature, bub 
himself produces certain phenomena at such 
time and place, aiul under such conditions, 
as will facilitate the analysis nf the process 
under examination. Thus, if thr? physicist 
wishes to study the effect of heat upon metals, 
he does not wait for nature to change the tem¬ 
perature; ho selects a specimen of the metal 
find varies its temperaturo at will. TJio ad¬ 
vantage of experiment is that it permits re¬ 
peated observation under favorable conditions]. 
Furthermore, since tho variations introduced 
arc miller control, the phenomenon may be 
studied deliberately from many sides. Thus 
the effect of temperature oil metals may ba 
studied at one time, and the effect of electric 
currents at another. Natural phenomena aro 
usually very complex, and need to be an¬ 
alyzed. Experimental analysis is a much inoro 
aggressive type of analysis than any which 
can be curried out merely by observing natural 
facts. 

From its very nature, experiment must bo 
recognized us a lute form of .scientific method. 
When mail first begun to study nature, Jm was 
content to observe the facts. As soon as ho 
understood some of Lho laws of nature, ho 
began to modify natural processes for practical 
purposes, Little by little, lie saw that Ilia own 
monificaLinus iff nature furnished favorable 
opportunities for extending his acquaintance 
with natural phenomena. Practical experi¬ 
mentation thus preceded scientific experi¬ 
mentation, It was in the physical world that 
man first performed experiments, for it was 


in this aphero that man first controlled con- 
ditiona enough to make experimentation pos¬ 
sible. 

Long after the physical sciences had come 
to recognize the value of experimentation, the j 
biological ficiimcriH continued to bo purely 
observational. Indeed, so powerful was Llm 
prejudice ngumat any interference wUh nutu/c 
111 the physiological world that tho science 
of physiology was slow in realizing cvoiyiho 
possibilities of observation. In the laac two 
decades, however, inoro than ever /bof 0 re, 
there has grown up in physiology a yast body 
of experimental material. The .‘'efTeeLs of 
feeding man ami animals in various ways has 
been very fully studied. The effect of light 
and moisture on the life of plants has been 
worked out in great detail. 

Psychology and the social sciences were 
even later in development than were the bio- 
logical sciences. Like other branches of science, 
the psychological and social sciences began 
with mere observation. At first, no one 
thought of experimenting with mental pro¬ 
cesses ami with social organization. Tu-dny, 
on the other hand, experiments are finely per¬ 
formed. (.See Psychology, Ex I'eiu mental.) 
The development nf experimental methods 
in the study of human life led very soon to the 
demand for a study of educational problems 
by the same method. This demand has re¬ 
sulted in a body of methods and results known 
ns experimental pedagogy (rp.). There has 
been much unsystematic experimentation in the 
schools. Teachers have often attempted to 
improve their methods of work, and in sn fai¬ 
ns they changed some well-defined factor of the 
situation, they performed a strict experiment. 
Such a change may very propei-Jy be compared 
to the practical experiments uf the earliest 
physicists. Practical experiments prepare the 
way for systematic scientific investigation. 
(See Exphim mental Pedagogy for further dis¬ 
cussion of this matter.) 

There are certain phases □[ natural phenom¬ 
ena which arc very difficult to control and which 
can never be subjected to experimental ad¬ 
justment. Thus, gravity always enters into 
every physical experiment; the social environ¬ 
ment outside of the school always enters into 
every experiment in education. The 011 !^ 
recourse! left to the scientist in these cusns is 
(a) to keep the uncontrolled fuclor, us nearly 
as possible, constant throughout tho whole 
experiment, or (b) to study e no ugh cases so 
that tho results may lie chocked un in spite of 
fluctuations in the variable field. Thus, if 
we wish to study tho effect iff a certain method 
of leaching, aiul arc aware that the external 
social environment will interfere with our ex¬ 
periment, we choose a large number uf eases, 
in so mo of which the snciul onvironmnnL will 
be favorable, in some of which it will be un¬ 
favorable, and by comparing the results iff 
our experiments in all Lha different casus, 
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draw conclusions which have a validity that 
transcends the fluctuation of Bocial environ¬ 
ment, 

Experimentation thus passes insensibly into 
statistical inquiry In the latter, tho 

G licnomonon is recognized as ao complicated 
y uncontrollabio factors that safe conclusions 
ciui bo drawn only after an exhaustive study 
of many dilToront eases, The omphnsis is 
commonly Inid, therefore, in the study of 
statistics, upon the meLhod of calculating the 
mnss of material. Tho essential value of statis¬ 
tical study is, however, not in the calculation 
of the material, but rather in the analysis 
which can be worked out in spite of tho com¬ 
plexity and heterogeneous character of tho 
material. Thus, an investigation may bo 
undertaken of the methods of teaching spelling 
Shall lists of words bo given which contain, 
many like-sounding words, or shall the words 
be as divorsc as possible ? The enormously 
complex processes which enter into any indi¬ 
vidual's effort to leorn words nro likely to 
discourage the experimenter wlm is familiar 
with the relatively much more controllable 
situations presented in the physical scicnees. 
The student who is equipped with a combina¬ 
tion of statistical and experimental methods 
is nob so embarrassed. He faces tho com¬ 
plexities of tho ease, and gives them nil many 
opportunities to operate. Ho tries one kind 
of list or words, and then the other, IIo re¬ 
pents the effort on dull days ami bright, when 
the social distractions qro many and when 
thoy are Tew. He geLs enough cases ulti¬ 
mately so that he js justified in feeling assured 
that only the one factor which he is iiivojitigntiiig 
litis been uniformly present or absent, Tho 
other factors have fluctuated so irregularly aH 
to neutralize their influence. Such an investiga¬ 
tion is truly experimental, although ib has been 
supplemented by the use of statistics. 

CL IL J. 
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EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. — The 
function oT experimentation ( n.v .) in education 
falls within two more or less dig tin ct and more 
or less overlapping rubrics : (1) that conducted 


/or practical, and (2) that conducted for scU 
enli/io purposes. ScIiddIb are constantly re- 
nluipiiig their usual materials, methods, and 
devices or administration and discipline, as well 
na of Instruction. Nothing could bo farther 
from the truth Ilian to suppose that schools 
arc static, immobile, hard to influence in the 
direction of change. On the conLrnry, school 
authorities, from their controlling boards 
through their supervisory Torco to the in¬ 
dividual Loachcr, are very sensitive and rc^ 
Bponslvo in many particulars to migRCBlicns 
of elmngo. The course of study; the methods 
of teaching reading, writing, spoiling, arith¬ 
metic; tho ways of dealing wiLli uninterested 
and rcfrnctory children; tlie type of school¬ 
book and its mode of presentation; mid count¬ 
less other matters of this kind arc undergoing 
constant experimentation. TIub rubric in¬ 
cludes, then, all such ahanges as are triad nob 
for the sake of experimentation, but for tlm 
sake of getting concretely bclLcr results in 
some specific points. None the less, Lhcrc is 
hereby supplied an immenso body of possible 
experimental data for controlling the formation 
and beating of educational theories. Whnt is 
needed in order to make this specific and 
cos uni type of experimentation more available 
for Lhc scionco of education is (I) more careful 
and exact observation of tho condilions and 
oITcoLb of mich changes ; and (2) systematic 
arrangement for Lhc registration and com¬ 
munication of the results obtained. In other 
words, n Inrgo part of this practical experi¬ 
mentation ia now scientifically useless becniiflc 
(1) no pnins are taken to record the antecedent 
state of affairs into which the elmngo is in¬ 
troduced, and to iaolatc tho apuciol conse¬ 
quences which follow from its introduction: 
and became (2) the results nro nob td cord ml 
and published in such systematic form ns to 
secure cumulative and cooperative results, 
As a consequence, Lhc same, or very similar, 
devices and suggested improvements are tried 
here and there, or, after a. lapse of years, even 
in the same school system over again, without 
anything being positively lcnrncu, or learned 
in such a way ns to secure its own persistence, 
if desirable, or its own future nonrccurrencc, 
if undesirable. If one compares the pains 
taken to secure, record, and make publicly 
available every item of astronomical experience 
with the scanty and almost accidental methods 
of keeping track of and utilizing the varied 
results of educational experimentation, ono 
readily sees tho chief source of tho backward¬ 
ness of educational soicnce. 

Educational experimentation in the narrnwor 
flcnsG refers to changes mndo not ho much for 
the sake of improving specific and detailed 
results as for the sake of throwing light on 
aoino educational problem. (Tins typo ia 
discussed more fully under Ex reni mental 
Pedagogy.) These two types of exp crimen Ca¬ 
tion, however, inevitably blend or shade into 
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each other. If the public realized how much learning through direct observation. Object 
practical experimentation ia going on, and lessons, observation work, school excursions, 
how much of it is crude and random, it would and laboratory experiments or demonstrations 
doubtless take more kindly than it docs at arc different methods of inductive teaching: 
present to experimentation initiated by ex- the highly controlled nature of experimental 
ports, having for its objective n definitive con- demonstrations being the differentiating fac- 
tribution to some apeeial problem. Scientific tor, Sometimes tile method of instruction by 

experimentation must itself be subdivided experiment is called the method of M dis- 

into two kinds, according as it is more specific cover}',” or 11 rediscovery.” Such a ubg of 

or more general: (1) A body of data regarding terms is loose, inasmuch as there is little or no 

the observations, the memories, tho habit- inventiveness on the part of the student in 

forming, etc., of school children is already ac- the devising of apparatus or tho arranging of 

cumulating, through suitable adaptations of conditions. These are all prearranged by 
the methods of tho psychological laboratory, the instruotor so as to make a conclusion 
Dy experimentation of this sort much light fairly obvious. Teaching through experi- 
is being shed upon the relative efficiencies of mentation is a highly rational representation 
existing methods of teaching reading, writing, of scientific facta rather than a rediscovery. 
Spoiling, etc., and concerning the value of It should be used with a definite knowledge of 
this and that specific method of forming a its limitations. H. S, 

particular schoolroom habit. Tho comparative See articles on the various Sciences; In- 
definiteness and accuracy af such results is ductive Method- LAUonATonv Method; 
often apt to blind thoso undertaking tho ox- Demonstration; Objective Method. 
penmen ts to tho limitations of their educational 

value. They are valuable so far as they aid EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY or EX- 
in the evaluation of existing methods used PERIMENTAL EDUCATION (also scientific 
under existing conditions. They are of com- or empirical pedagogy),— The terms coming 
paratively little value in criticizing the exist- into general use to designate the second typo 
ing conditions, or in answering the cjucstiou or experiment in education described abovo 
whether they ought tobo continued in exist- under that title. Current discussion has not 
once. There are aertain questions of under- settled whether tho term shall be limited in its 

lying motivation, purposo, and spirit in odu- application to the first of tho two kinds of 

oation which cannot possibly be worked out scientific experimentation described above; 
under laboratory conditions, until they have namely, that conducted under laboratory con- 
first been introduced under school conditions; ditians; or whether it shall also include tile more 
ami these problems are educationally the general observational work, such as wns con- 
more fundamental ones. In short, laboratory ducted by Ilerbart and his followers bhrough- 
experimentation, or adaptations oE the tech- out tho last century, Tho more recently ue- 
nique of the psychological laboratory, will show velopcd school of investigators, using methods 
what methods in aurrent use are most effective borrowed for tho most part from experimental 
under conventional conditions ; they will not psychology, are claiming the exclusive right 
teat the relative wortl^ of tho conventionally to tho term. The present article presents this 

current type of education ns compared with phase of the subject. The more general as- 

some suggestive reformed typo. (2) For the peet will bo presented under the titles Research 

latter purposo, special experimental schools in Education, and Experimental Schools. 

(g.u.) arc absolutely intlisponsablo, Their re- Experimental pedagogy hag received its 
suits are less quantitative, seemingly less ac- name because of its emphasis on experimental 
curate, and less scientific, just because they methods, though it embraces all pedagogi- 

aro dealing with matters educationally much cal facts obtained by scientific investiga- 

merc important. Howovor, this does not mean tion, regardless of the methods used. The 
that the two types of experimentation arc movement to establish a pedagogy oT this sort 
opposed to each other, but that they should is comparatively recent and has plainly grown 

supplement each other, J, D. out of the scarcely older scicnco of experi¬ 

mental psychology, whose methods it largely 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICUL- follows and whose results it extensively uti- 
TURAL, — See Agricultural Education. Hzcs, Experimental pedagogy, therefore, im¬ 
plies an opposition to a pedagogy of a more 
EXPERIMENT, TEACHING BY, — Teach- theoretical character based upon some philo- 
ini* through a aorios of experiments is character- sopliical system or preconception of the aim 
istio of the modern teaching of the natural of education, and upon tliB casual observa- 
sciences. Such work is sometimes performed tions or educators. Thosa who support the 
as a demonstration by the teacher, and, more movement for experimental pedagogy hold 
frequently in tho higher grades and schools, that tho results of suoh methods oF invos- 
as an individual experiment by the students. tigation must necessarily bo partial and 
The development of toaching through ex- individualistic and lacking in certainty olid 
periments is part of tho general movement for concreteness. 
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Although experimental pedagogy follows Hid 
lead of psychology in both its methods and 
its 1 results, it relies nlflo upon result of ail Die 
sciences whose facta have significance for 
education, such os anatomy, physiology, an¬ 
thropometry, pathology, logic, ethics, and 
u>s the lies. It linrrnws bids from all these 
fields, but regards them from an entirely dif¬ 
ferent point of view; namely, that of education. 
It is therefore an independent science. While 
experimental pediigogy is dependent fur its fads 
to soino extent upon all of the sciences nien- 
Lioned, it is chiefly indebted to investigations 
of the physical jiiirJ men Nil life of Lhc child, 
such as arc afforded by child psychology anu 
physiology, and the pathology and psycho¬ 
pathology of the child. The child thus be¬ 
comes the object of exact investigation, and 
pedagogical principles and methods arc de¬ 
cided upon the basis of scientific observation 
of their effect upon his training and develop¬ 
ment. 

Experimental methods always have certain 
advantages over haphazard observation. They 
introduce precision nnd cl ofui Hennas, be causa 
tlm conditions under which the phenomena 
occur arc controlled by the investigator. The 
investigator is, therefore, able to vary the 
conditions in such a way an to make an analysis 
of the truly causal elements. For the same 
reason the results of any investigator arc open 
to confirmation by oilier invustigaLorti who 
can repeat the original conditions. Our other 
advantage to bn gained from experiment is 
that the phenomena Lo bo observed may bo 
made to appeal' by the investigator without thn 
necessity of waiting far them, besides experi¬ 
mental methods proper, experimental pedagogy 
makes extensive use of statistical methods of 
investigation, which also tend Lo free its results 
from the errors of faulLy deductions bused upon 
Hie purely qualitative fibber ration of individual 
educators. The application or experimental 
inoLhods to the investigation of pedagogical 
problems involves the same kind of procedure 
as in GKperimental psychology, and also in¬ 
volves the same difficulties. It has, however, 
the added difficulty that the subjects of thn 
experiment are always children, who are loss 
likely Lei be able to reporL their own experi¬ 
ences correctly, and whose experiences arc 
more likely to bo misinterpreted. This diffi¬ 
culty, however, is by no mean.? insuperable, 
as nmy be seen from the large mass uf infor¬ 
mation which this new science 1ms supplied. 
Aiming flie must important of the experimental 
results arc those which have been obtained 
from investigations of the nature of tlm child's 
menial ami physical development nnd its 
stages, investigations of the individual differ¬ 
ences and mental capacities of children, in¬ 
vestigations of fnligue and economic methods 
of learning, besides spccinl investigations into 
the methods and mulls of Leaching drawing, 
writing, arithmetic, rending, etc, E. M, C. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS (also New 
Schools, Demonstration Schools. — The dis¬ 
covery of largo and novel principles in Leach¬ 
ing, such ns seek their fulfillment in n complete 
process of child development, issue iilmnst 
of necessity in the endeavor Lu found a school 
in which they may be realized, or at least 
tested by experiment. True, Home uf the 
earlier reformers, such as Locke nnd Uerlmrt, 
watched tlm relation of theory to prneliee 
ns private tuLors lo one or Lw’o children; but 
with PcHlnlom the idea became firmly es¬ 
tablished that reform muni be hu th Kindi ml and 
demonstrated in an institution designed for 
tile purpose. Hence many forms uf restless in¬ 
quiry after Ini tli in mutters uf hu booling have 
taken shape iu New Schools nr Experimental 
.Schools, from inferior enlyrprises conducted liy 
charlaLans tu those which have exercised w 
pm found influence im progress. Tlm efforts 
of Frucbel ean be regarded as typical : 
typical tun in Lhis hi? who that Lhe work oT the 
reformer, especially if it lie copied in detail 
by disciples, lends to crystallize into a .sys¬ 
tem and eventually lu resist further change; 
particularly when, as in the enw of tlm kinder¬ 
garten, it secures recognition by the hIiiLc 
authorities and is modified to suit the neces¬ 
sities of a public sysLcin. Thu Ilnrhnrlirm 
pedagogy is another striking example of the 
tendency: the very completeness uf this System 
ikr P&dagoffik lias hampered its advocates in 
the fiicc of now nspeeLs of truth which have 
appeared since 8tuy and Ziller fui’iniilulcd 
their doctrines. At the present day a per¬ 
plexing variuLy of insliluLirjns can lie discovered 
jyL work. Ill Amorim the* iihj.sL impurliml have 
been definitely luwocialccl willi nmlituliunfi Tor 
training teachers j and this is u wise lUTiuigrinonl, 
for the reformer uRnnntspread his new gospel un¬ 
less he find adherents. In a lisL uf hucIi hcIiiioIs 
M contly published urn found not only Lhe 
Horace Mann and the Speyer .School, and the 
schools connected with. Lhe University of 
Ghicago (which lire reaping the harvest sown 
by Francis Parker ftml John Downy), bnL 
schools at Hyannis, Knlainnzm), and Columbia, 
Md. The list might he widely extended, for 
every training school is ipso facta ” new " or 
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“ experimental " in so far ag those who train 
teachers are expomuling the newer truths of 
chilli nature and arc exhibiting these in the 
expanding life of school children. It ia on this 
ground that the present writer chose the title 
Demonstration School as exhibiting more clearly 
the common purpose that the reformer and 
the professor of education must have in view. 
The Tielden Demonstration School in Man¬ 
chester, England, was expressly founded to 
supply tho needs of a university depart¬ 
ment or education, and the extent to which 
its teaching is " new ” or experimental will 
depend upon tho quality of the theoretical 
pedagogy taught in the university from time to 
time. The title has now been adopted by the 
English Hoard of Education, and there arc now 
a number of public elementary bcIiooIs to 
which this name has been attached hi order 
to signify that the school has some sort of 
connection with a training college. But 
there is no guarantee that the schools to which 
this title is allotted arc actually demonstrating 
the ideas of lecturers who expound curriculum 
and method ; they are in fact nothing more 
than practice schools under n new name, i.e. 
schools under tho ordinary rfigimo in which 
students are specially invited for observation 
and practice. Nevertheless a step has been 
gained in recognizing the need for associating 
theory with practice, and these selected schools 
will no doubt tend aa time goes on to be set more 
and more apart for the distinctive task which 
the title implies. 

In Europe the great majority of schools 
which aim specifically at reform Imd no con¬ 
nection with training; besides tho one at 
.Manchester, the.only school generally Jmawn 
ia the famous UbungBSchvlc, directed by Rein 
since 18B5, at Jcim. t The group of schools 
which aro now exercising the greatest influence 
trace their origin to the New School at Abbots- 
holme, England (q.v.), founded by Dr. Cecil 
Reddle and others in 1889, a boarding school 
receiving boys at high fees, and educating 
them largely in the open air, with a vigorous 
corporate life. Eedalca School ( 17 ,u.) ill Surrey 
is of the same character, and receives both 
boys and girls. Dr. Lietz, formerly a student 
under Rein at Jena, was one of Red die's chief 
disciples, and 1 ms founded three schools, called 
Landemehungsheime . There aro at leash a 
dozen other boarding schools bearing this titlo 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, which 
follow more or leas nearly the ideas or Rod die 
and Liotz. Their success may be regarded 
as a reaction against the 11 Itrn bureaucratic and 
conservative tendencies in tho state secondary 
systems, and they as the successors of reformed 
schools in the earlier half of tho century. 
Institutions of a similar type both in France 
and in America are well known. They tend 
of course to become exclusive in status, because 
of their dependence on wealthy patran 3 . 

In contrast to these, a number of Now 
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Schools arc to he found which do not aim to 
receive children aa hoarders, and arc concerned 
with primary rather than secondary education. 
Fi'ocbol's experiences may be treated ns typical 
at a situation which recurs again and again. 
In lilfl earlier years he established a boarding 
school at Kcilhaii, designed on lines which re¬ 
call those oT the Landcrzichungshcimc t but his 
way was blocked by stata control, and ICoilhau 
still flourishes aa a hoarding school, hut makes 
no pretensions to reform. Frocbnl then turned 
his regai’d to tho younger children, and it is 
with those that most of tho present-day re~ 
formers aro concerned. For both the psychol¬ 
ogist and the teacher have a clearer ground 
for experiment and progress when they re¬ 
ceive their scholars in earlier years, at a stage, 
too, when the state system ia not.so concerned 
to control the results by examination tests; and 
in an environment where the parents and the 
community can be associated in a social effort 
for the rising generation. The Ethical CuU 
turc School, New York, the King Alfred School, 
London, the Settlement School, Moscow, some 
liflir dozen schools in Holland, Dr. Gnrdclli's 
Ecolc Noituelk in Milan, Dr. ICcrschensteiner's 
Fcmichs-iSc/mfe at Munich may ho cited aa ex¬ 
amples of enterprises which arc always being 
set on foot. Such schools are usually hopeful 
of being able to carry forward their scholars 
through the secondary stage also, but they 
find parents unwilling to forfeit the material 
benefits gained by sending their children to 
the approved public institutions for the com¬ 
pletion af secondary schooling, 

A few words may suffice to indicate the 
trend of tho reforms which such schools seek 
to achieve. To the superficial parent new 
subjects of study are the chief attraction: 
arts and craft, nature study, manual exercises 
hygiene, have a prominent place; the formal 
drill of the largo school is replaced by spon¬ 
taneous Activit}'. But the reformers them¬ 
selves usually take wider views, some of which 
are the outcome of scientific research in biology 
and psychology, or, still more recently, in 
Sociology; definite questions are proposed, and 
the school makes an experimental endeavor 
to answer them, Of this type Dewey's work 
in Chicago ia nil illustrious cxnmplc. But 
most oF these endeavors spring from impulses 
not so clearly formulated, but more readily 
welcomed by parents who share them—im- 

f iulfies for the regeneration of society in the 
nrgci sense. These reformers nro social re¬ 
formers to begin with, and arc teachers because 
they arc thrown bnck dji the school ns the 
readiest means for the achievement of their 
ideals, Dr. Reddle's school began, for example, 
in association with Edward Carpenter and other 
ultra-socialists, although it soon severed itself 
from that alliance. lienee not only do we find 
all the novel subjects, an eh as manual training, 
playing^ a part f but the corporate life of the 
school, its relation to parents, the relation of the 
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srxcSj the attitude of the teacher and child 
tfiwarcl religion,— these arc all matters in which 
llic reformers break away from tradition. 

J. J. F, 

See AimaTfliioLMB; Bijdales; Deutsche 

IjANDEllKlEHUNnailEiME; EcOLE DEB IloCKliB; 
TeACIWIIH, Tiuininu of, 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE IN EDU¬ 
CATION—See ExrnniMENTATioNj Scientific 
Method; and the special subjects Botany, 
CHEMISTRY, etc. 

EXPERIMENTATION, LOGIC OF. — In 
the control of discovery and prod, that. is to 
any, of the logical processes concerned in Llm 
formation of ideas niul beliefs, experiment 
perrorma a double rfllc. On Lho one hand, it 
is employed to vary lho facia Limb aro open 
to observation, and thereby to facilitate tho 
formation oT new views, new theories and 
hypotheses simply as suggestions, ideas which 
nmv ov may not be valuable and valid. Habit 
and eusLoin Lend rapidly to fixate beliefs mul 
Llioroby to bring about an arrest of intellectual 
life. So fur ns tilings present themselves in 
regular and uniform ways to which wo have 
become “used' 1 or accustomed, we make 
habitual reactions, and thought, or reflective 
attention, is not required. 

Experiment operaLcH to change the customary 
slato of tilings, and thereby ta present chal¬ 
lenges to thought, seeming discrepancies, un¬ 
expected phenomena, that require explanation 
fo.it). Experiment does this in three ways. 
(1) It intensifies conditions which are usually 
too minute to be noticed, and which therefore are 
not taken into account in inference, (2) It iso¬ 
lates conditions which are usually so absorbed 
or covered up by other volutions as to escape at^ 
tent ion. It rearranges them so as to form a 
different jicisjiRDlive, thus giving a shock to 
vision. (3) 1^ combines tilings that rarely 
come into conjunction with one another, or 
that combine under conditions of violence 
unfavorable to observation, in steady and 
recurrent ways, ho Lliat tho observer can geo 
wlmt is going on. Taken in this bousd, ex¬ 
perimentation includes the use of nil devices 
(microscopes, telescopes, staining fluids, reg¬ 
istering apparatus, etc.) which aro intentionally 
employed to increase the range, the detail, and 
the accuracy of ordinary observations, thereby 


extending and safeguarding the use of ob¬ 
servation as stimulus and food to thought. 

After an idea or hypothesis 1ms been formed 
nnd elaborated on the basis of the new data 
provided by experimental observation, Lho 
idea must be tested or verified. This means 
that Lhe idea mu9t be employed ns a plan 
and method of conducting new observations 
under test conditions. That is to nay, the 
conditions or causes called for by the hy¬ 
pothesis must be brought into existence with 
a view to seeing if the e(TccLa or consequences, 
theoretically deduced, follow in accord wiLh the 
requirement of tho hypothesis. To substantiate 
tho theory by reference to the conditions which 
originally suggested it would bo to reason 
in a circle; to Hubstantinte.it through new and 
independent observations is good ns Tar ns it 
goes, but defee live except as these new ob¬ 
servations have been framed so ns to correspond 
to tho terms of the theoretical explanation and 
thereby adapted to the pur pose of testing, 

So far as the stimulation nnd guidance of 
reflective thought arc concerned, school condi¬ 
tions leave much to bo desired. Tlioy are much 
better adapted to the acquisition of a body or 
fixed information than to investigating opera¬ 
tions of inference, discovery, anil proving. The 
absence of opportunity both for initial exper¬ 
imentation to supply stimulating challenges to 
thought, and for concluding experimentation to 
tesL the worth Qj tho ideas reflects the in¬ 
tellectual conditions which antcccdcd the 
gigantic forward movement in science follow¬ 
ing LUq general adoption of lho experimental 
method. Even when l ah ora la new, oto., are 
introduced, they are often uacd simply na de¬ 
vices for acquiring on additional store of in¬ 
formation or for learning n Hpecial technique 
of manipulation, rather than ns an organic 
factor of the process of awakening and fruitfully 
directing thought. On tho other hand, tech¬ 
nical equipment and apparatus me nab required 
to any great extent in employing the logical 
method of experimentation in many Bcliaol 
subjects. By questioning, by simple con¬ 
structive devices, children may be lea to tako 
account of data which they have got used 
to ignoring, to entertain, consequently, new 
problems fo.u.), and to frame hypothetical 
modes of solution and explanation. They can 
then he held responsible for tho definiteness and 
fullness of the idea, and also for suggesting 
ways in which lho iikn rnny bo Us led, nnd for 
going as far as conditions nctunlly permit. 
Such ineLhodfl of instruction, intelligently em¬ 
ployed, will go farther in forming a gcnuinly 
scientific attitude of mind than will an elaborate 
equipment ef technical apparatus employed 
without regard Lo its rfilc in tho provocation 
and guidance of reflection. Moreover, it will 
crcotc a naLural demand for such additional 
equipment as may be genuinely needed, and 
will ensure its proper educational use when 
secured. J. D. 
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See Scientific Method; nlaa Laboratory, 
and tli□ articles on the special sciences, as 
Chemistry, Physics, etc. 
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EXPERT, EDUCATIONAL,—A person who 
by virtue oT his special scientific mid pro¬ 
fessional training and his practical experience 
is so thoroughly informed mid skilled in matters 
of educational method that lie is competent to 
testify on matters of opinion presumably not 
within the knowledge of men in general, or even 
within the information of teachers in general, 
Tho actual apccinl use of such persona apart 
from the regular supervisory staff of officials is 
recent, It is an increasing practice of late rnr 
private schools, and even public school systems, 
to employ a school official from outside to ex¬ 
amine the school organization and instruction. 
The usual method is to observe and examine 
the school for a week or more, making com¬ 
parative and stand art! tests of efficiency, tho 
whole inquiry ending in constructive sug¬ 
gestions. The uso of a [jroup of exports on 
special boards of inquiry into tho competency 
of school systems is just beginning in our 
larger cities. Occasionally a sohool system 
has maintained tin advisory educational expert 
(usually one of the educational faculty of a 
neighboring university or normal school) upon 
part time, for the purpose of counseling the 
board of education ami tho supervisory stall 
during a transitional period, as in the formu¬ 
lation of new courses of study, or the intro¬ 
duction of vocational schools, etc, IT. S. 

See Teaching, Profession of; Central¬ 
ization ; City School Administration. 

EXPLANATION.—The function of expla¬ 
nation presumes the existence of some fact or 
event which is apparently an exception or 
anomaly. Only that needs explanation which 
awakens curiosity or surprise, ff Explanations" 
that do not start from wluit is felt to be a diffi¬ 
culty (or to olTcr opposition to tho usual way of 
looking at things) are only verbal. Perhaps 
no mistake ia movo frequent in teaching than 
to pro Iter explanations of matters before pupils 
have been brought to recognize any problem 
that needs attention; or than to require from 
pupils explanations of what to them is obvious, 
because of familiarity, or else inexplicable, 
because wholly strange. 

Psychologically, explanation always consists 
in assimilating tho strange to the customary, 
the unexpected to the habitual, the novel to tho 
familiar. One always feels at home in what 
is familiar; no matter how many difficulties 
may attend the subject matter in the abstract, 
mere familiarity glosses over or covers up all 
such difficulties in the concrete, The familiar 


feels plain, dear, easy, natural, matter of course. 
Hence to reduce any exceptional or disturbing 
fact to the mnk of the familiar is to make it 
plain —to explain it, or clear up its mystery, 

The practical educational problem relating 
to explanation has, therefore, to do with the 
proper adjustment to each other nT the familiar 
and the novel. It consists, on the one hand, 
in presenting the usual, the customary, in such 
a way that pupils realize that there are strange 
tilings, things needing investigation and expla¬ 
nation, in what had seemed to he a matter of 
course, Genius itself lias been defined as the 
power to detect cause for wonder in the ordi¬ 
nary, On tho other hand, the educational 
problem lias to inodulaLc, as it were, from tile 
extraordinary and mysterious thing over to 
what is already so mastered ns to be familiar. 
In ciTcct, explanation operates by inserting a 
number of intervening steps or terms, which, 
taken one by one, span the gulf between the 
familiar and the strange. 

Logically, theories about explanation have 
been of two kinds. According to one view, 
explanation is bringing a particular under a 
general or universal, or a fact under a rule or 
law, tho law under a general law, etc,,—what is 
technically known as M subsumption. ,J The 
objection to this view is that it is committed 
to certain " ultimata principles," which, being 
the aourco of all explanation, arc themselves 
wholly inexplicable, or mysterious, bo thaL 
they have to be accepted dogmatically or taken 
on faith. It also overlooks the fact that a 

rcat deal of explanation does not consist in 

ringing a particular fact under a general prin¬ 
ciple of law, but in assimilating a strange or 
peculiar fact to a fact with which we arc already 
acquainted, by means of some general principle. 
These- objections, worked out, lead to the view 
that tlm logical essence of explanation is plac¬ 
ing in a system, that is, in a group cd inter¬ 
connected facts, Facts and principles recipro¬ 
cally explain, or clear one another up, on this 
view, because they are both involved in sys¬ 
tematized knowledge, J. D, 

EXPOSITION, RHETORICAL, —See Com- 

POSITION ■ 

EXPOSITIONS, INTERNATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATION, — Tho popular mind usually 
thinks of expositions as a development or the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. This ia 
correct only in tho officially international char¬ 
acter which expositions then assumed begin¬ 
ning with the ^ Loudon Exposition held at 
Crystal Palace ill 1351. As a matter of fact, 
expositions antedate the Christian era, anil 
wore usually connected with certain recurring 
religious festivals, lloman festivals of this 
nature _ were always accompanied with the 
exhibition and sale of merchandise, and tho 
performance of plays and gaincB, In fact, the 
three main divisions of an exposition to-day 
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— the exhibits, Uic mmisGinenl!), :inil the edu¬ 
cational congresses — have 111 el r respective 
counterparts in all of the ancient fairs of 
Europe and Asia. The innrhct fairs of lhis 
Middle Arcs were a continuation of the fuunc 
idea, and were usually liolil under the warrant 
of the lords spiritual or lord h Icnipnrnl, In whom 
a large royalty was paid Tor Hum; pnilnetinu 
and support. Sonic nf these fairs became 
fnmous for their extent ami patronage, such ns 
] lean Cairo and St. Denis in France, Leipzig in 
Germany, Southwark in England, Tlurdwur 
in India, and Nijni-Novgarud in IluH.sia. 

The development of the modern exposition 
has generally been attributed to the genius of 
Napoleon, who encouraged their frequent. hold¬ 
ing in Paris Tar the sale of French iiulustrial 
and art manufactures. No nation Ims held so 
many fairs of national and internalioiml scope 
aa France, The first international exhibition 
proper was hold in London in Ifinl, and is so 
denomiiuitcd because o[ the official invitation 
rrom the government to all civilised countries 
to participate, and because of the exhibits 
covering every phase of human endeavor. 
Eight others have linen held since that Lime, — 
four in Paris, in 18137, 1878, 1SS0, and 1900; 
nnc in Vienna in 1873 ? and three in the United 
Slates: Philadelphia, 1S70; Chiengo, 1803; 
and St, Louis, 1901. Two others are in coii- 
Icmnlation, one at San Francis no in 11)1,1 to 
eel curate the completion ur Llm F annum Canal, 
n-iul the other in Japan in 1917. 

Every exposition, perforce, has been educa¬ 
tional, as the inter change af ideas and methcula 
has been no less general nnd influential than 
Lhe interchange of commodities. This idea 
reached its culmination at St. Louis in 1D0-I P 
where the appeal to Congress for funds, to tlm 
a tales for support, nnd to foreign nation, 1 ) for 
cooperation was made upon this basis. Edu¬ 
cation in its broadest seiuso was meant, — the 
education which comes to people in observing 
art and architecture in heroic models; in 
studying exhibits grouped jn relation to their 
interdependence upon each other; and in 
watching processes in connection with these 
exhibits which take the raw product and under 
the eyes of Lho beholder transform it into the 
finished product. At such an exposition, it 
can easily be inferred that the science of educa¬ 
tion, its methods and rcsulLs, would receive ttm 
most careful attention, 

It is not within the scope of this paper to 
trace at length the cITect which the successive 
exhibit have had upon the development of 
education methods in various countries. Haro 
it is only iiroposed to give the facts concerning 
the participation of education in expositions 
iind point out iLa renuirknbln growth in expo¬ 
sition Activities. There is no record of eduen- 
liquid exhibits playing any part in expositions 
prior to the Paris exposition of 1SG7. A few 
miscellaneous art pieces prepared by schools 
were shown from time to time, but more for 


llmir novelty nnd excellence of workmanship 
limn ns illustrative or any mental training. 
At the first international exposition in London 
in lHM, education was nob recognized in tlic 
official clasBifieatinn, and had no department 
assigned to it. There were Romo exhibits 
iimLalled under lho head of " Civil Engineer¬ 
ing/ 1 anil others under the head of " Art," 
which could bo termed educatirinal, but they 
were accidental rather Ilian premeditated, 

IL is interesting to lrn.cn lhe i nil* oil notion 
nnd development of education in exposition 
ehiHfiificaliima, as it is coincident with the recog¬ 
nition of education ns a fundnmeiiLai science 
and the basis of all other arts and sciences. 
The completely organized exposition of Paris 
in 1807 was lhe first to give education a defi¬ 
nite assignment in the exposition. _ It wna 
spoken of in the official report as “ A judicious 
innovation introduced by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission.” Group 10, under which the educa¬ 
tional exhibits were installed, had Lhn very 
peculiar designation nf " urlieles exhibited 
with thnpncciul object of improving the physical 
nnd mornl condition of the people.'." Mnny of 
the exhibits made under this lo ading would bo 
classed under social economy at Inc present 
lime, or under sanitary engineering, The ex¬ 
hibits made by the schools at this exposition 
were desultory and scattered, and show no 
signs of a logical or orderly nrrnngeinmit. 
It is curious to note that lhe nolo entry from 
thu Uni Led States under this heading was 
“specimen of a Western primary h'clinnl ami 
school furniture/ 1 made by the atate nT Illinois, 
The Italian mul French art hgIuhiIa made the 
only notable exhibit in the educational field 
at this exhibition, 

At the Vienna exposition nf 1373, the ofticinl 
classification, under Group 20, provided for 
“ Education, Teaching, and Instruction.” The 
first logical subdivision under this general 
head was also made at tliia exposition, and four 
classes were provided, for elementary instruc¬ 
tion, middle instruction, jirofcssionnl ami 
technical colleges, and universities. It is 
pleasing to note that the United States com¬ 
missioner to fcho Vicuna exposition made some 
effort to secure a very complete get of educa¬ 
tion reports, and some limps nnd statistics. 
Through his efforfca thirty-three states and 
thirty-seven cities and t towns contributed 
various material. The city of Boston made 
the largest and most complete exhibit in the 
United States section, and won many awards 
for its drawing ami written work. There was 
n more general participation by nations in the 
educational department at this exposition limn 
had occurred before. While the exhibits were 
grouped under fclio four general heads givcu 
above, they were incomplete and scattered m 
character. 

The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
in 1S7Q missed the opportunity of improving 
upon the Vienna classification, and a retro grade 
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ni a vein cut is noticeable. Education was rec¬ 
ognized as Department Three, under tlio title 
of " Education and Science/' and seems to 
have been a rather hopeless mixture of edu¬ 
cation and the liberal arts. In spite of this, 
however, the exhibits were more logical and 
of more general interest than in any exposition 
theretofore. They were installed in the gal¬ 
lery of the main building of the exposition, 
were extensive in character, and while there 
was no care taken for logical arrangement, 
there were many instructivelessnus to be drawn 
from the material shown. The wonderful 
exhibit of drawing of the Boston schools, and 
its effect upon the school. 1 ? of the country, is 
historic, and will be treated under another 
head. The foreign exhibits at thia exposition 
were also noticeable, particularly the Swedish 
sloyd and the French and Italian art schools. 

Education had now become a recognized fac¬ 
tor in all international expositions, and in the 
Paris expositions of 1S78 and 1SB9, Group One 
was assigned to art, and Group Two to educa¬ 
tion. At both of these expositions tho applica¬ 
tion and processes of the liberal arts were in¬ 
cluded in the group, but a separate class was 
mado for each of the three main divisions of 
education, namely, primary instruction, sec¬ 
ondary instruction, and superior instruction. 
It lips hardly within the scope of this article 
to discusu the nature of the exhibits at theso 
two expositions, Space in the galleries of tho 
buildings surrounding the Champ dc Mars 
was assigned for the installation of Llio material, 
and there was a very extensive participation 
on the part of both Franco and the foreign 
nations. As might be supposed, the exhibition 
of I8flD was tho more complete ami interest¬ 
ing, although tho classification was exactly the 
game at both expositions. Historically, the 
exposition of 187S was of greater interest, 
inasmuch as the dissatisfaction with the 
exhibit of the French schools, in addition to 
appeals from chambers of commerce and large 
manufactures on the decline of technical skill, 
brought about a serious consideration of Lhc 
subject by the French government,, and led to 
twenty years of agitation and statutory enact¬ 
ments, which culminated in the establishment 
of the well known schools of commerce and 
industry under tile supervision of the French 
Ministry of Commerce. The participation 
□f the United States in both of tlieso exhibits 
was extensive so far aa quantity of material 
was concerned, but no attempt was mado to 
show thoroughly our system oF education. An 
exhibit of freehand drawing from the schools of 
Boston was again the chief feature of the 
United States exhibit at these expositions. In 
fact, nine tenths of the entire educational 
exhibits at expositions were up to this time 
drawing and art work. The statistical chart 
first began to play an important part in 1380. 

At the World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1803, education was relegated to a 


minor position and made a group under Liberal 
Arts, medical apparatus preceding it, ancl 
printing and publishing following it. Judged 
aa a classification, it was inferior to either or 
tho preceding Paris expositions. In spite of 
thia Jack of official recognition, tho installa¬ 
tion was superior to that of any exhibit before 
made, and although the space assigned was in 
thc gallery of the liberal arts building, it was 
ample. For tho first time an attempt waa 
made by the various states to show by a 
graded and continuous aeries of work the com¬ 
plete public school system. The foreign par¬ 
ticipation was not as general in this exposition 
as it should have been, but Lhc German educa¬ 
tional exhibit was particularly notable for its 
excellence, especially in higher education; tho 
French exhibit was also thorough and inter¬ 
esting, 

It remained Tor the French at the Paris 
exposition of 1900 to make the first proper 
official recognition of education in the classi¬ 
fication, and to give nscientific development to 
the subject. For the first time, education 
was made Group One in the exhibit classifica¬ 
tion, for the reason, ns stated by M. Alfred 
Picard, the Director-General, that educa¬ 
tion was recognized ns tho source of all 
progress and the basis of all human endeavor. 
Liberal arts was divorced from education Tor 
tho first time, and six classes were established 
under the educational group: (1) primary 
education; (2) secondary education; (3) higher 
education; (4) art education; (5) agricultural 
education; (G) special industrial and commer¬ 
cial education, Unfortunately, the space as¬ 
signed to the educational group in tho galleries 
of the buildings on the west side of tho Champs 
tin Mara was inadequate, and many exhibits 
were installed in other parts of the grounds. 
The participation ou the part of other nations 
was very complete, and the United States, 
Japan, Russia, England, and Hungary made 
particularly extensive and thorough exhibits. 
The German exhibit at this exposition was 
almost entirely confined to apparatus con¬ 
nected with the university and technical educa¬ 
tion. It is interesting to note that England 
for the first time made an exhibit in the educa¬ 
tional section of an international exposition. 
The United States exhibit at the Paris 
exposition was distinctively national in its 
character. The best work and the most im¬ 
proved methods in each of the classes under 
the education group were displayed irrespective 
of source, The exhibit of the colleges and the 
universities was based on the same principle. 
The exhibit was arranged according to Lhc 
departments of university instruction, and 
any collcgo or university might contribute 
material to any one or more of the departments. 
The exhibit was very complete in illustrating 
by maps, charts, photographs, and written 
material tho work of every grade and depart¬ 
ment, from the kindergarten to the University; 
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nnil while lack of apace was porhapB the com- Group Three, higher education; Group Four, Bpc- 
pcllin^ motive for tliis arrangement, it turned cial education m fine arUi; Group Five,special 
ouUu ba by far the best arrangement from the education in agriculture; Group Six, Bpiuinl 
national standpoint. It prevented the chipli- education in commerce ami iuiliiNlry; Group 
cation which would necessarily arise by rceog- Seven, education of do fee Li yen; Group Eight, 
luziiig state ami city exhibits, and gave a special forms of education." 
concise logical view of the entire educational t The crowning recugnilum given to crlucn- 
syfltcm. It demonstrated also the fact Lhat, tiem at this exposition wii.h llie alignment of a 
although there were at tlmL time forLy-flvo soparato building covering five nr.rrn of ground 
slates, each with a supposedly flepnrate educe- in the very heart of tin; cx]iOHi(um for the 
tiomil system af its own, they were all, in facL. use of the department. This marked no era 
the same, with no more variation than local in the development of eiUicnliim at expimUhiim, 
color or prejudice might afford. Tliia is and permitted a Hlriclly chumifiiul arrangement 
attributable to Uic influence of the United of all material exhibited in nccnniunce with the 
■Slates bureau of Education, which, under Lho theory of Die classificnlmn above mentioned, 
lend efita Comini^ioner, Dr. William T. ITurris, Tho participation was very Duirnugli, nearly 
hml for years served as a judicious and respected nil of the stales of Dm Union piirliripaLbig, 
adviser to school superintendents throughout and all of the lending colleges, univer allien, 
the country; and La the influence of the Na- and technical snlimik Following nut Lho idea 
Linnal Education Association (q.u.), which, which underlay Die cxpuMliiin «n a whole, an 
through its annual meeting^ had served as a exhibit of prrictMMpiv was irihlaljeil with auecctw 
clearing house for educational ideas, and Tor thu first lime nL an inleriuiliiiiml expos!Lion, 
brought into close and harmonious relations Tho schools of ,Sl. Louis maintained daily 
tho cducnlional lenders from every part or tho classes in kindergarten, domestic Hcieuci 1 , ami 
country. imf on trial training. Cluaxc<] for the deaf mid 

This exposition also brought out the radical dumb were in nclunl operation lliniuglinuL the 
difference between Die schools of Dm United exposition ijeason, and n Iminuic^h hcIumiI course 
SLates and those of France and other niuiona wan also successfully nminlaiiuuL Tim ngri- 
uutlcr its sphere of influence. It emphasized cultural and limeluinmid colleges of Dm United 
Like vital problems of educational Ufa by placing Stales, in their remarkable collective exhibit, 
side by side in contrast lho many systems carried on regular laboratory exiinimeulH 
evolved from Llic various relations of the gov- throughout Dm hpimijii. Ollier ilmnlrnlivc 
erning and Lbc governed. The question must work in inusie, art, mid other HiibjeilH wuh 
general in its npnlicatioit and most diversely given from Lime l.u iiinu in Nperinl lecture IuiIIh 
reprcHcntcd at Lho exposition was to wlial or recitation rooms. Other aetivilien nf llm 
extent the social and jmlnslrhd development school or college ela^roorn were pif/dured 
of a nation warrants specialized training at during Lhu exposition peiiijil. 
public expense in elementary schools. Tho foreign nations which made the must 

It is interesting Lo note flmt funds were extensive exhibit nl fciL Louis wen* England, 
raided by tho city of Manchester, England, France, Gcumuiy, Itnly. tt union, Uefgiuiu, 
with wlncli Dm entire United Slates exhibit Japan, China, Mexico, (Julia, brazil, Argrnlinn. 
was transported Lo Manchester at the clone of No ox tended nientiim can be made in Ibis spare 
the exposition, and there remained open to the of those exhibits, but they were all in accord 
public from January to March, 1001. with the theory of the exhibit. Perhaps the 

At the St. Louis exposition or 100‘J, cduca- moat noticeable was the wonderful technical 
Lion received its highest recognition in expos!- exhibit of the German universities. The first 
lion practice. The entire St. Louis clafisifma- exhibition or Chinese educational work ever 
lion was constructed by men who Imd been made at mi exposition wuh interesting in iln 
trained in the Chicago and Paris expositions, comparison of the old culuealion with Llm 
and wng revised by experU in every branch or modern introduced by foreign aiuniiuui in 
art and industry, and has wince stood as a model Bvnporl cities. Three L]mig*\ for which Urn 
for every exposition held. Education was St, Louis exhibit ataiuta preeminent, are its 
made Group One nf the classification an Llm scientific cl ansi lien lion, Liu; provision of a 
principle enunciated Tor the Paris exposition nopnrnlo building for education, mid lho suc- 
of 1000, and wnn peculiarly appropriate!, inns- cess of the "working exhibit*." 
much uh lho idea underlying the; cnllrii SL. Nil metilinn is made in tliin skcLnli id the 
Louis exposition was educational. In addi- many education exhibits made nt natiunal 

Lion lo llm Paris exposition classi fie alio n, two expositions, such an NiihIi villi>, Oiimlia, Churles- 
gmups were added, namely: " Education of ton, buffalo, FuiTlnml, and KeuLlIn in Ibis 
defectives," which had theretofore. been in- counLry, and UniHHidH, Antwerpj London, mid 
eluded under cliariLies, and ,f special forms pf other plnccfl abroad, imismucli as they were 
education," including flumnmr schools, exten- simply replicas on n. much reduced scale nf 
sian courses, etc. The classification read: “Dc- exhibits made in international exposilions, 
partment 'A' — Group One, elementary edu- II. J. ]1. 

cation; Group Two, secondary education; See ExniuiTioNfl, School, 
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I) HAD lev, J. E. Remark an Educational ftoJiiEu'/j at 
the S i urin Exposition 0 / 1R7B. 

Jqiinhon, II, Ifislarj/ 0 / World'9 Colnmliiari Exfiaai- 
Ji'nri, (GIucuku, 1BH3.) 

NoutONi O- I). World's Fairs /raji\ Landau, 1851, to 
Chicago, 18D3. 

Proceedings oj tha Nnliannl Education vUflneinIfnn, 
1800, 1001, 1001, 1DIJ5, 

Tinmrtu 0 / ffie U. S. CoDimisiiimifir of AfueatiQii, 1870, 
JH7H, 1HHD, ] HUH, 10(10, HUM. 

Vbhvynck, n„ mul Duimjih, E. //ifl/oirc firs /Jxjwsf- 

tions IntlnsincllM, 1708-1807, 

Sen nluo cial RrUulnfcuo.H nml rflpnrla nf rnminlBaionH 
on Llin ILirla Exposition!}, 1807, 1N7H, 1000: Vienna 
E^iiDsUlon, 1803; riillmLnlphin Interim lie iml Exlii- 
Jii [Inn, 1870 ; Chloa^n Warirl'fl nriiiruliinri Exposition, 

1H03 ; Louisiana PurdmsG Exposition, 1004. 

EXPRESSION. — Stic Emotional Expres¬ 

sion. 

EXPRESSIVE SUBJECTS. — Those sub¬ 
jects which cell for a large amount of self- 
expression or action ( e,g . manual training, 
music, chairing, etc.). They are rliatingiiislincl 
from the formal (c.p, reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, etc.) and content subjects ( 0 .( 7 . history, 
geography, literature, etc.), The expressive 
subjects represent Hie latest acquisitions to 
the course of fltudy, Tn the broadcBb senso 
tiie expressive activities of the school include 
not only the active subjects mentioned, but 
also the play ami social activities of school 
lift? and the expressive aspects of the older 
subjects, more particularly tho oral and written 
composition of the language period. II. 3. 

See Couiisb op Study, Theory op ; Con¬ 
tent Suejects; Formal Suhjecth. 

EXPULSIONS.—The expelling of pupils 
from acliQul ia scareely used in modem disci¬ 
plinary practice in the lower schools. The 
change of public attitude toward the function 
of elementary education in particular nee [Hints 
for tlio discontinuance of expulsions. Edu¬ 
cation is regarded as a duty, not a privilege. 
Tlio school laws compel attendance between 
certain ages, and the deliberate expulsion of a 
child by the Bchool authority is incongruous 
with the idea of compulsory school attend¬ 
ance. If a child is not amenable to school 
discipline, he is merely suspended for the period 
necessary to discipline him, or is sent to a pa¬ 
rental school or some other special institution 
specially devised to deal willi juvenile incor- 
vijgiblcs. The practice of expulsion has a larger 
usage and warrant among higher schools and 
private hcIiooIb. II. 9. 

flee School Management; Truant Schools, 


EXTENSION, — See Si'ACB. 


EXTENSION WORK. —See Adults, Edu¬ 
cation of; Comiesvondence Schools; Even¬ 
ing Schools ; Lecture Systems, Public; 
University Extension, 


EXTENSIVE METHOD. — Any method 
of treating a subject which aims nt a broad 
survey of the field rather than a highly de¬ 
tailed command of selected or typical aspects. 
In this souse a comprehensive treatment is 
contrasted with mi intensive method pf study. 
The relative value or cxLenaiva and intciiBivo 
methods is a matter of discussion in almost all 
the so-called content subjects such as natural 
science, history, geography, literature, etc. 

II. S. 

See Method Teaching; Intensive Method; 
Epochal Method, 

EXTERNAL OBJECT. —The phrase " ex¬ 
ternal object" or "world 11 ia indicative of the 
peculiar problems of epistemology (r/.w.). Mind, 
or consciousness, having been conceived as a 
peculiar private possession of an exclusively 
individual soul or self, the object of knowledge 
must be conceived ns M external." A great 
variety of different relations have been, ns a 
matter of fact, lumped together and confused 
under this caption. There is (l) the problem 
□r space, whose elements arc all external to 
one another ; ( 2 ) or the relation of the body, 
as the organ of the self, to the real of nature, 
which in external to the body; ami (3) of tlio 
purposes or an agent to the natural conditions 
winch arc indifferent to these purposes or which 
resist their realization, If the problems apper¬ 
taining to these relations be distinguished and 
disentangled, it ia doubtful whether any special 
problem relating to an " external 11 object or 
" world " will bo left. J. D. 

EYE. — Structure. — The cycbfth is set in 
a cushioned socket, against which it is held, 
and rotated, by means qf three pairs of antag¬ 
onistic muscles. It is approximately Bphcricul 
in form, and Jins a maximum diameter of about 
twenty-three millimeters. The interior iB di¬ 
vided into two chambers : the anterior cham¬ 
ber extends from the cornea to the iris and 
lena, and contains tho aqueous humor; while 
Lhe posterior chamber extends from the lena 
to the retina, and contains thevitroous humor. 
Tho outer wall of the eyeball is Composed of 
threo layers : (1) The sclerotic is a tough in¬ 
tegument which covers the posterior sphere ; 
its anterior process constitutes the (ellipsoidal) 
cornea ; ( 2 ) the choroid consists essentially 
of a deposit of dark pigment; its anterior pro¬ 
cess constitutes the iris, in the center or which 
is a variable aperture, the pupil; (3) the 
innermost coating is the retina, which consist of 
an intricate network of receptors, connectors, 
fibers from the optic nerve, bluod vessels, 
pigment, etc, The retinal a true lure ja ex¬ 
ceedingly complex, but the mechanism may 
bo represented schematically as n system of 
bipolar and ganglion cells which bring Llin 
sensory end organs (tha rods and the canes of 
the posterior layer) into communication with 
tho fibers of the optic nerve (anterior layer). 
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The rads anil the conns tire nnt distributed 
uniformly over Lho whole retinal RUrfnee. At 
lhe region where the optic nerve enters lliu 
eyeball, tliure is a blind spot whom noiumry 
organs lire wholly lucking- mill in Ilia foviui 
centralis (Lho region of clearest vision) only 
mines nre found. In the paracentral region thn 
cones predominate; while, as wo proceed to¬ 
ward tlic periphery, the rods Lecumu rain- 
lively mate anti mure numerous. This fucL, 
together with oilier evidence, Iiuh led to the 
supposition that the rods artt ih u more jjmfi- 
iLive, mid the cones the mme highly developed 
end-organa of vision. LiLilo in known regard¬ 
ing the details of Lho retinal process which 
gives rise to visual sensation. Numerous 11 U 
LampLs have been mode to _ account lor Lhn 
phenomena of retinal stimulation, — the theory 
of llcriiig being most generally on cep ten, 
although the theories of Mrs, Luihl-Frnnkliu 
mid von Krics have also won adherents. 

The movements of the cyelml! nre accom¬ 
plished by means of nix muscles, four of 
which (recfi) apparently have to dn with ninve- 
incuts lu the right, Lo the left, upward and 
dawnwnrii, respectively ; while the two oblique 
muscles, which have a lateral uLUchinmit and 
operate through pulleys, serve La reduce or 
prevent the lursiim of tno eyeball. 

Accommodation, or change in Lhe refractive 
nower of the ocular system, is bnmgfil about 
by in cans of a variation in the form of the 
crystalline lens. The lens is enveloped in ji 
suspensory capsules, to wliieli is aUacheil lho 
ciliary muscle. The amingiummi in such that 
when the cilinvy muscle is contracted, its ipiiHinn 
upon the Ions is reduced, imd the lens, in virlno 
of its own elasticity, assumes a relatively 
globular form (appropriate fur the focusing 
□r near objects); while, when Lho ciliary ihukcLu 
in not coiitrncLcd, it lies in such a position that 
its lateral tension tends Lo flatten the lens, ami 
lienee to focus the system for distant objects 
(Helmholtz). J,W. B. 

Hygiene of the Eye. — Since the eye is Lho 
organ or sense most used by school children, 
school hygiene is especially concerned with 
the health of this organ and its condition of 
refraction. In the normnl condition the nn- 
tcro^pastcrior diameter ia such tlmb parallel 
rays of Iigilt are brought Lo a focus on the 
retina. Thia condition or refraction ia called 
emmclroyia. Deviation from this is called 
(iJiicfropiri. Errors or refraction are roughly 
divided into three kinds : (1) Hyperopia t where 
the juitoro-pftsiLcriai' diameter or the eya ia too 
abort and parallel rays of light striking Lho 
cornea arc brought to a focus behind lho 
retina, that is, Lho eyeball is Loo nhallnw, 
(See Hypeiuii'ia.) (2) AtyopiTt, where the 
nnteiD-poatciior diameter ia Loo long and 
parallel rays of light are brought Lo a focus in 
front of the retina. (3) /Istiffinntiam (</, v.), where 
there ia an error in the refracting surfaces, 
either thn cornea or Lhe Ians, usually the former. 


Normal activity of vision usually depends 
upon thn integrity uf Lho visual organa, tho 
condition nf general physical health, mid Lhe 
condition nf riTninlion ur lhe eyes. In some 
canes, however, Hutu in weakness nf vision duo 
tu de/ecL or dinenHe where there ih iuj error nf 
refraction. This is called /iwW/pi/mVi. 

The Hlimiluril usually n^muneil for niiriiiul 
uiuilv of vimmi is the iihilily to mad Lhe 
slundard Hnelleii Ly|ie uL a diulnnn; of 
twi'iiLy feet, Thia ubilily in n-| m ai n led by 
1 uv or, rook rated iti motors, t Stullon 
inhipLi il thin iinnii uh the Hliuidnrd representing 
normal acuity nf vision, bill the elniulunl ia n 
iiniivi'iiLiriiial mic. MLuekrr niuiiil iiinn that 
1.2,1 should lie taken an representing normal 
acuity nf vision. Ah a mailer of fuel, lit* mnin- 
Lnins Mint Lhe aciiily id vision must usually 
found among children in 1.111. In any ease 
this is wluil he found in his inveatijgulions: 
9DH eyes among Lhe buys, 1)72 eyes aiming lho 
girls had a visual utility nf ]|, while only 2! 12 
eyes aiming Lhe hoy* and 23S among Hie girls 
had a vimial aenily or only l. 

Tho errors of refraction have been aludieil 
in hundreds id LIiouhiuuIh id Hehiiul children, 
aurl very MgniJieanL results have been nlilained. 
The eye of the child aL birth ih undeveloped. 
An a rule it is an liyuonipic rye. Aflrr birth 
development proem Ih gradually, mill while 
we do nut know just jiL what age the eye nor¬ 
mally becomes einmelrnpie, invi^ligalors have 
often found Lhul at Lhe beginning of Nclmid 
life more Hum half uf Lho pupils him; hyperopic 
eyes, lu the luter guides Lite majority of eyes 
have heroine nmnulmpic, or passed thrungh 
this stage and heroine myopic. The iiiuii)ir.-r 
of children wiLli defectiveVision varies greatly 
according Lo different investigators, The mun- 
lier found depends cm the linoneHH nf lho 
imdluulH uf LuHLing used. Some investigators 
him* found an many ns ninely-soven per cent 
of nil eliihli'en with refraclive errors ur Home 
kind, ami probably few, if any, absolutely cm- 
mclropio eyes can lie found, If, however, wc 
connider Ilia number that have mi eh a degree 
oT refractive error Lhal it interferes with selmcjl 
work, the number is still large. American 
investigators with ordinary tests have usually 
found from 10 to 30 per cent of school children 
with defer Live vision, (dor in an investigators 
have usually found from twenty lo forty 
icv cent, although in many msUuicoH a much 
urger percenlngn. In Enclaiid .somewhat dif¬ 
ferent results have been found from thorn* in 
Onrmaiiy. TchIh have I iron mode in Enn- 
ihm of perhaps half a million children under 
Lhn aide Hiipc*rvlHon of Dr. Kerr. Oh uh 
average Lcn per cent of Lhe children were found 
to have vision wliieh in had (ft nr Ichh) when 
Lested by lhe* teachers under the ordinary 
comliLions of life, (Loudon Rcpoiifij I DOS, 
p. 34; 1001), p. 10.) 

The aox incidence oT refractive error found 
in London iu noteworthy, tiirta account for 
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nearly seventy-eight per cent of Mr. Bishop 
Harman's hospital eases, and in the ached 
returns seventy-five per cent of the children 
with poor or bad vision arc girls. 11 The causes 
for this divergence in visual acuity in the 
soxes," says Er. ICciTj " Hearn purely social 
There is no evidence that the eyes of boys 
and girls differ in growth. _ Whatever Gammon 
eye conditions arc investigated, a similar in¬ 
cidence is found, i.c. more girls than boys af¬ 
fected, and in each case a Bocial influence has 
seemed the most constant factor. Possibly 
the boys play in tlm open air, whilst the girls 
am confined more to the house, and the boys, 
doing no needlework, have an advantage, Tor 
their accommodation muscles arc in a better 
state of tone on account of ouLdoor life, and at 
tha same time less fatigued by school work, 
than ia the ease with tho girls," (London 
Report, 1009, p. 57.) 

Prolonged use of the e} r cs for near work is 
generally considered one great cause of myopia, 
or at least an aggravating condition; and 
many writers seem to consider the school the 
chief causal factor in producing eye defects, 
Cohn, in liifl classic study of ten thousand 
children in Germany, some forty-five years ago, 
showed a vary marked increase m llm number of 
myopic pupils from the lower to the higher 
grades, and these and similar mmlLs have usu¬ 
ally been accepted ns showing the influence 
nf the school. The evidence ia by no mean a 
satisfactory, because, a neu riling to the view 
of tilling and others, the myopic condition 
might have developed anyway, whether Lho 
children Imd attended Helioul or not, on ac¬ 
count of Innate peculiarities of the eye. Other 
sources of error lire also involved. For ex¬ 
ample, myopic children, being handicapped 
in outdoor activities, become more interested 
in books, and loud to rcninin in tho Hchnnl. 
lienee a large percentage of bright pupils arc 
orten found aiming those with defective vision. 
Recent studies have apparently demonstrated 
that conditions of refraction and acuity of 
vision are inherited. There may, however, he 
errors of refraction due to other causes that 
occur incidentally to individual growth, or 
that arc acquired ; and it is possible that a 
number of causoB may combine Lo produce 
such defects. 

The question whether a given degree of 
refractive error should be corrected by lenses 
or not is always an individual one, depending 
largely on the general physical health, Lhe con¬ 
dition of the eye, and the like. Adequate ex¬ 
amination and the advice of a competent 
oculist should always he obtained. 

Certain diseases of the eye concern tho 
school. Among these are the various forms 
of conjunctivitis. This disease is an inflamma¬ 
tion of tho mucous membrane connecting the 
eyeball and Lho lids of the eye. Children 
suffering from this should be referred to the 
school physician or school nurse, where such 
YOL. II- 2 0 


officers are in attendance. The ordinary 
form, mere hypericmift, is not contagious, hut 
true conjunctivitis, of which there arc several 
forms, is contagious, and epidemics are nob 
rare. The meat dangerous form is trachoma. 
(See Thachdma.) Thia iB contagious, and in¬ 
vestigations in New York City indicate that in 
certain schools of a largo ciLy it may be very 
prevalent ami that the greatest earn must bo 
taken to avoid the spread of the disease. In 
New York City the cards for health inspection 
contain rubrics both for conjunctivitis and tra¬ 
choma. The school nurses are not allowed to 
treat the latter disease, but if treatment ia not 
rovitlcd by Lhe parents, they must visit tho 
omc and Cxiilnin the need of medical care, 
The danger of infection in this and other more 
serious eye diseases makes cleanliness impera¬ 
tive, and the use of individual towels should be 
required. Medical inspection for this and the 
other eye diseases is essential. 

Specially important for the hygiene of tho 
eye is suitable illumination or the schoolroom. 
(See Lighting.) Tho larger part of the light 
slimild come from above or from the left of 
the pupil; the raLio of window surface to floor 
surface should be one to five: the illumination 
of the darkest desk on the darkest day Bhould bo 
at least Len meter candles; the light should bo, 
if possible, diffused sunlight; there should be 
no glare from surrounding buildings, from 
shining surfaces in tha schoolroom, or from 
glazed paper, or lhe like, and there should not 
be great diversity in the amount of illumina¬ 
tion. Hence there should be means of regu¬ 
lating the amount of light by curtains and 
the like. It should bo remembered that the 
amount of light varies inversely ns the square 
of Lho distance, not dirccLly as the distance), 
from the source of illumination, llegard for 
this liuv of 11 hyflies is important, not only in the 
lighting of schoolrooms, but in the caaa of home 
study with artificial light. The iris has an 
important function in regulating Lho amount 
or light that comes into the eye. In ease pf 
a bright light the iris diaphragm contracts, re¬ 
ducing the size of the pupil and shutting out 
much of tho light. With dull illumination the 
pupil enlarges, allowing a larger amount of 
light to enter the eye. To a certain extent 
the iris equalises the amount of light that 
enters the eye. Ruling out other factors the 
pupil expands inversely as the square of the 
illumination, Hence, if the amount of light is 
increased twenty-five Told, the amount falling 
on the retina is increased only five fold. The 
diversity in Lho illumination, however, is some¬ 
times so great that it is impossible for tho iris 
to regulate iL adequately, The great variation 
in illumination likely to occur in our school- 
rooms. is shown by tests made by ProfcBfior 
Hasquiii, of Northwestern University. This 
investigator found that the nmounL of light 
coming through a square foot of clear glass in 
the roof at nine o'clock in the morning was 
DGt 
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only 07 per cent of the amount nt midday, 
tlml at 4,30 l'.M. only 27 per cent of that- at 
12,30. Also the variation during Lhc different 
immtliB of the year wan very great, December 
having but 18 per cent live illumination found 
in June. These fueLs show the import none 
of. ample illumination and of nullable eur- 
lains, and the like, lor rcgulnling the nnuniul 
or light. 

In Uio hygitmo of Lho eye the following 
adaptation of the rulca in the military sihoola 
In Germany is applicable in the public uehuuls. 

(1) There should uu such a division oT imdruc- 
tinn that the cyea will never he lined longer 
for near work than half or three quartern of 
nn hour without interruption. Proper alter¬ 
nation of work and rent ia to be provided fur, 

(2) There should bo frequent, exercise in look¬ 
ing at things at a distance in order to relieve the 
eye9. (3) There should be much movement 
in lho outdoor air, gymnastic plays, fur example. 
(4) Reading by unsnlihfactury light, especially 
at twilight, should be avoided. (5) The pupils 
should take a proper position in reading ami 
writing. The eyes ns much as possible should 
he kept at a distance of at least twelve inches 
from the work, (fl) Spectacles should he used 
only by order of n physician, (7) The near- 
flighted pupils should have their place in n class 
nllnlLed to them with due regard In the con¬ 
dition uf their eyes. (8) The light in muling, 
writing, and drawing should cuino from lim 
left or from above the pupil, and Lius object 
should be completely lighted, (II) School 
instruction by arli/icia) light should he avoided 
nn much as possible; when it cnnunl In 1 avoided, 
then rending and writing should he reduced 
to n minimum ami drawing nini Lied altogether. 
(10) A large handwriting should be ru<|uiri:d, 
the height of the small let Levs amounting to 
at leant Lhree millimeters, The vertical or 
nearly vortical lloman script should he Bpe- 
cluUy lined. (11) The use of writing bookH wiLh 
a network of linos should not be permitted, 
(12) Tight clothing aboiil. Mio neck jjIuhiIi] he 
avoided while reading, writing, or drawing. 

Dr. Ziegler has advocated eye gymnastics as 
especially important exorcises for preventing 
myopia. The exorcises that can he used have 
been described by him somewhat in detail. 
His principle is that Lho eye can ho trained just 
as well as the muscles id Lho body. This eye 
gymnastics embraces looking exercises, judg¬ 
ment of cligUncoa, and orientation. k 

While the result or recent union tide studios 
is to indicate the importance or heredity niui 
other faeLm'd rather than the school in the pro¬ 
duction of eye defects, the emphasis can Imrdiy 
be put loo strongly on the hygiene of the eye, 
cleanliness, care of the general health, and 
periodic tests by competent, persons. Eye- 
strain is lho cause of many HcriouH symptoms, 
headache, dizziness, indigestion, nervousness, 
ami the like. The handicap to school y-ork is 
often serious, The improvement from Lho 


correction of lho eye defects in individual 
ensns ifl often a revelation to Lcachcrs, 

The specially important things demanded 
by school hygiene are the following : (1) Tesla 
of the eyes id nil school children once a year 
by teachers mol oninprLeiil oeulifUfl. (2) T'ha 
cnrrnrtiou (jf errors of refraction by expert nd- 
vire, (3) The observance of the welbuccopLed 
rules for lho hygiene uf the eye, W. II. IL 

Hen AttriuMATihM; II v i a >:uiM'i a ; Myopia; 

Hkaoino; Lkiiitisii; Tiiac.iioma, 

Movemonla of lho Eyo. — The eye iiimielcg 
rnlaln the eyeball within the head in surli a 
way tlml imiigcH or objeet-w at the right nr 
left run he projected upon the retina; further¬ 
more, the two eyes can converge upon the 
same object, whether tlml is nenr at bond or 
Tar away. (Hue Cu nvku n enit;. ) Many nb- 
riorinnlilies in eye movements arise oh a re- 
mill of luck of exact symmetry in the muscles 
controlling the eyes. Summing results as an 
extreme type of Huh kind of lack of symmetry. 
Tim pathology of cvuHlruin Iium mil been given 
the aLlenLiun widen il dtHnrvca in education. 
Many persons arc subjected constantly In the 
necessity of excessive contraction or one or 
more of the ocular muscles in order lu converge 
the two ayes properly. Thia induces fatigue, 
and often leads Lo extreme exhaustion, anil 
other eunsequcnccH which rue far-reaching in 
their significance for personal health and be¬ 
havior. In psychology, Lho eye movemnula 
have been much emphasized uh significant in 
explaining lho processes of visual perception. 
Whether the cyu imn eJuvnis supply ioth./jertd- 
cut sniiHiil uiiih or nut has been a subject of 
yignrouH iliMCiissiou. The inner muscular rul- 
juslmeiils, involving chiefly the lemj (see Ac¬ 
commodation), are nut usually regarded as vyo 
mu Yemenis in the proper sense of Llml term. 

0. H, J. 

Vision, Teats of. — The slnek Lost nr vision aa 
ndiuiiUHlcml in ncIuioIs consists of a simple 
determination of capacity lu roiul lust types 
(usually of the ,Snell on pattern) at a dwljmco 
of twenty feet. While lliis test is holier than 
none at all. iL fails to do Loot hyperopia (over- 
fiightedness), which lias, in sonic respects, 
more serious and far-reaching coiiHGt|Ucncea 
than inyo)iir\ (Hhort-sighlcilncsu), and iL only 
indirectly reveals Lhe presence of astigmatism. 

The lest here recommended, width follows, 
in the main, the suggestions of Lite American 
Ophtimlmolqgiciil .Society, is denigned to 
remedy this iiiHuflicieney, Tho examiucr needs 
a tesL card fur acuity, a IchL card for iiBLigmo- 
tism (preferably VerhmdT’s chart), a simple trial 
frame, two - .75 D. and Lwo + .75 D. spher¬ 
ical lenses (48-inch focus, English Byslem), 
ami one blank disk. (Two pairs or cheap 
Hpectacle frames, fitted tho one with the con¬ 
vex, Lhc oLher with Lho concave lenses, may 
replace Lhc trial frame and teat ImiBea.) Place 
the LesL Lype on the wall or stand, on a level 
wiLh the pupil’s eyes, in a strong, even illumino- 
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Lion (though not in (livenb sunlight), at a dis¬ 
tance of twenty feet (six me Lera) from the pupil. 
Note any indication of gorenesa or inflammation 
of the eyes, and ascertain whether the pupil 
surfers from frontal or occipital headache after 
using the eyes for near work, whether he has 
been previously examined and with what re¬ 
sult, whether lie Jins ever warn glasses, mid 
why, if this is the casD / they have been dis¬ 
carded. Adjust the trial frame. Place tho 
solid diBk before the pupil's left eye (or hold a 
card before it), and instruct him to keep both 
eyes open. Find the smallest sized lino or 
type in which at least three fourths of the 
letters can be read. (Most children need urging 
and cn courn gem cut to induce Lhem really to 
do their best.) Record the result. What¬ 
ever this may bo, nlways try next the clTccb 
of the + .75 lens. If the eye is emmetropic 
(normal refraction); vision will he somewhat 
impaired. If vision is not impaired or is 
somewhat improved, tho eye is hyperopic. If, 
in the first tost, vision is 1 or j| p and ir, in 
the second test, vision is impaired by Lhc convex 
lens, try tho effect nf the — .75 lens. If vision 
is now improved, lhc eye is presumably myopic. 

If either hyperopia or myopia is indicated 
by these tests, or if headaches or inflammatory 
conditions indicate eyestrain, replace Lhc ti*ib 
type by tho astigmatic chart, and nak the pupil 
whether one or more of the ratlin,Ling “wheel 
snako” lines seem to him sharper or blacker Hum 
tho others. If he answers in tho affirmative, 
afl/ipHiafuui is present. This result may lie 
confirmed by causing the pupil La move his head 
from one side to the other, in which ease tho 
location of the blacker fines should shift with 
the movement. The degree of astigmatism 
may be roughly estimated by the positivencss 
ana readiness of the pupil's answer; its axis 
may be determined approximately by Ilia 
designation of the blackest line or lines, It 
must be remembered tlmb astigmatism may 
exist ulono or in conjunction with either 
hyperopia or myopia. 

If the vision is subnormal, but no form of 
ametropia (hyperopia, myopia, or astigmatism) 
can be demonstrated, the defeat may be as¬ 
cribed to amblyopia (weak sight). Place the 
blank disk before the right eye, and proceed 
similarly to test the vision of the left eye. 
Teachers should never prescribe lenses on Llio 
strength of these tests, hut should refer children 
whose eyes arc presumably defective Lo a com- 
potent specialist. 

Testa for 7HUscii(ar tijilmlnncc {helerophoria) 
are only rarely niulcrtalion in school examina¬ 
tions, though the Maddox rod and Lhc Stevens 
fltenopaia lens afford Bimnlc dcviccH for Lhc 
purpose. Manifest disturbance of the visual 
axes (strabismus, aciuint, bolero tropin) should, 
of course, be recorded, narLicularly in testing 
the vision oT young children, since these de¬ 
ficiencies must he taken in hand at an early 
age, if they are to be corrected by the oculist. 


Testa for color blitulness are, perhaps, equally 
rarely undertaken, though they have consider¬ 
able pedagogical and sociological significance. 
A scientifically satisfactory teat of color blind¬ 
ness which shall detect color weakness and 
other anomalous roving of color vision as well 
ns the usual red-green blindness, requires 
materials or appliances, such as the Nagel tests, 
that arc not on sale save to physicians or 
psychologists, and requires, also, some tech¬ 
nical acquaintance with the psychology of 
enhr blind lie#.?. But tho well-known Holm¬ 
gren colored worsted testis easily administered, 
and valuable so far as it goes. In concluding 
it, either the full or the abbreviated procedure 
may be followed. For the first- remove the 
three large lost Hkeins,—pole j^reeii red, and 
rose, — and scatter the remaining skeins over 
a light gray cloLh or paper. Ask the pupil to 
select all the skeins that resemble the pale green 
tost skein, which is handed to him first. Ex¬ 
plain that there arc no two skeins alike, and tlmt 
an exact match is not required. If hesitation 
appears, or if grays, browns, andl'cds, as well ns 
greena aro selected, continue the tost by the use 
nf the rose skein. The typical red-green blind 
will then select some blues and purplcB, less 
often grays or greens. Finally, the red test 
skein may be used, though ninny color-blinds 
make no errors with it, on account of its strong 
saturation. Preserve a careful record of the 
skeins selected by pupils who deviate in any 
particular from tho normal. For the second, or 
abbreviated procedure, place irregularly on Lhc 
cloth four green ukaina and eight " confusion. JJ 
skeins of gray,brown, and pink. Give the pupil 
the pule green standard, and require him to 
pick as rapidly as possible four skeins LhaL 
match the Lest skein (in the sense above de¬ 
scribed). If this cannot be done within Tour 
nr five seconds, or if mistakes occur, lest fur¬ 
ther by the full procedure. 

Noth. — TIiq (ipplinnnna mentioned nbnve may 
lio lirmiihL [>rmi nry wolL-cuitiflhcd dealer in □plitid 
fltimla, wTid will fimiort (lie Nnflul color 
liialrartla for tlmBu lo whom lliey nniy lm Bold. Morn 
explicit mslmcliona for comlunlinj? llmac lesla, lo- 

f iolhurwilh Lypicnl resultsmul conclusions, will Ije found 
n Whipple, Manual of Mental anti PAi/aitffli 7Ysto. 

a m. w. 
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/Julranrunre fffi Phunulugit JlHil lllli Hill [fdlLllJll iff 
Ilia Driliinmra. 


EYE AND EAU MINDEDNESS. -- It is a 
well-known fuel 111 fib peruana vary widely in 
the efficiency with which they can uau the eye 
aR crimiinnsd with Llie cur. Thin difference lum 
to do in part wiLli the inure kconucfiH uf tins 
aciiflQ organ as Hiich, e.g. in hugIhj^ nr hearing 
objects and sounds at a diNluncc, m part willi 
the retention in memory of information gained 
either through the eye or the ear. Psycho¬ 
logical obHcrvfttinn also tends to indicate Unit 
in some persons thought processes of a rational 
kind are carried on sometimes liy means of 
visual material and sometimes hy means uf 
auditory material. Thera is with some in¬ 
dividuals a marked preference for one or those 
forms of Lhought material or imagery, as com¬ 
pared with the other. These distinctions sug¬ 
gest three headings under which Ihn matter 
will accordingly he treated. (1) Keenness of 
sens a Linns; (2) oflicioiir.v of memory; and (,‘i) 
relative value as material for reflective thoughL, 
and thus for the control of conduct. 

1. Two general causative influences may 
produce a preference for the use of the eye or 
Hie ear as end organs of apprehension, (n) 
organic defect in one or these senses, us 
enntrusted with normality in the uLiter; nr nor- 
imdily in one as contrasted with hyporHonsiLive- 
licss in the other; and (b) organic conditions 
of Urn bruin favorable La cine uciwury region 
as compared wiLh the other. For example, 
an individual who nultcra from deafness in any 
degree is fpiiLc certain to make every possihln 
use of vision and the other Houses, rather than 
to roly upon auditory experience. On the 
other hand, on individual who mny enjoy 
oxlrcmcly acute viRion hcnnusc of Llicj cxlnmr- 
diimvy perfection of the a true lure of the eye, 
may evince a preference fur that mode of ap¬ 
prehension, even though hearing is normal. 
There arc, however, abundant instances of 
individuals who possess a distinct preference 
for flcnsaLioiis of one or the oLher variety in 
whom no explanation bn si ml upon Lhc mere 
structure uf the sense organ appears to ho 
adequate. Such persons are said to he more 
interested in things which they hoc, for example, 
than in tilings which Limy hear. Such under- 
eneca art? presumably to he comuiRlotl with 
differences in brain organization, which result 
in a readier response to one kind or stimulation 
than to the other. 

One must recognize within this range of 
differences a number of suliordinate vuriiiLimis. 
For example, in Llie ease uf auditory hcuku- 
Lions an individual may he relatively insensi¬ 
tive to wounds of all kinds, so that Lo attract 
his attention or to make him understand 
readily requires speaking in a tone of voice 
louder Lhan is necessary in ordinary ctinvcran¬ 


ium. An contrasted with this type of defect, 
which is n common uoiiHciiueiice of catarrhal 
troubles and of iminy febrile tUsoimr.s, is Lo lie 
lmiulUuwd defect iu the dine mui nation uf times, 
ns in the rune of persons who camiuL reproduce 
a Hiuqile melody, who ruimnl discriminate from 
one nnnlher inljiiceiil tones in the musical 
scale. Many iiiiliviiUmls urn able Ln make 
relatively rough diHcrimiimtiniiH, who lire never¬ 
theless markedly inferior tn lhc iioriuul per¬ 
son, who is callable of discriminating much 
minuter differences in pilch, Tin? inedicnl 
specialist uf 1 i'll meals with imliviilii iiIh nmni- 
festiug a type of disorder leading Ln the up- 
peanmno of Hu-nillrd " tune inliuirl.H.’ 1 The 
patient inity, Tor example, be unable to ilin- 
Linguish any pitch differences in the five or six 
notes lying in the middle of lhc piano scnle, 
although lie is suhNlniiLiiilly nurmnl in his 
power Lo discriminate Loiu-h in the remaining 
portions of the scale. Again, individuals may 
enjoy relative nnrniulily nr limriug as regards 
the points already indicated, while they are 
somewhat dcfcclive in Lbeir power umnaLely 
Ln locidiim lhc snurei* of kiuiiiiIh, This type nr 
difliculLy in generally iiMHueiuLcd either with 
LoLjiI or with partial deafness in one or lioth 
ears. Evidently, however, it defect in hearing 
which affects either the power Lo localize or 
the power distinctly to umlcrsluiul sounds uf 
noniud inteiiHiLy will exereise a tliscnuraging 
inlhieiure on the use of the ear uh iiii organ of 
Lippvclicn.sinii. Defects of the Lype menlirmed 
fiocrmdj i.r. ilmse coneeriiiiig the iliKrniniim- 
iww uf the piudi uf tones, will obviously militate 
against Lite appreeiiiLioii of, mid parliei]i[itiuii 
in, music uf uumt kinds. 

In the ense of vision we meol with a similar 
series nf defects. There limy, fer irihliiurc, he 
liinlfornm LiuikH uf the eyeball olid iI k run tents, 
or of the muscles uf tiie eye, leading Lo ilulifl- 
tinct or painful vision. The troubles which 
the optician him to deal with are chiefly of this 
diameter, and need lioL lie described in detail. 
Over against these lire deficiencies in color 
vision, wiLh color blindness as the extreme 
rep res on In live, mid with various degrees of 
imperfection in the power nf color disi-rindila¬ 
tion ah intermediate between lids extreme and 
normal color vision. Evidently ft person suffer¬ 
ing in any serious degree from one or more of 
these rnrniN of visiml defect is likely lo lie in- 
fluenced toward the cultivation of all ayail- 
ahle muinory HulinliluleH fur viniun. 'JTiIh is at 
least true or lhc serious defects in the distiiu-L 
vlHiim of ohjects. It is much less ceiliiinly 
true of the case uf eolur idindiiCHH which in ils 
more serious forms noeessnrily precludes any 
successful cultivation iff the ieslheLic interest 
in color, even though it leaves unbundled I he 
normal nensUiveucss Ui the visual able,dive 
world. Ah a nui l Lor of fact, mil nr blindness is 
very apt to result in augmenting tbe Heiwulive- 
ncsN In oilier aspects of the visual world, Hindi 
as form mid brightness. 
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2 , Certain pcculinrilii'N of the mnimiry 
process will now he dealt with. It will bo 
understood that memory mLiiikIh in such rela¬ 
tions to tlio sense activities Lliat the points 
just rehearsed bear inevitably mi the memory 
ease, In considering the meinury jir nr esses, 
them must be distinguished (a) those influences 
which affect the quickness of learning or im- 
pmmng, [b) those which concern the perma¬ 
nency of retention, und (c) those which have to 
do with case ami promptness of recall. ( IL is 
a matter of common observation, which is well 
supported by experimental reHoarch, that some 
per,sons can memorize a given material more 
quickly by seeing it Hum by bourn ip it; and 
the converse case is often met with. Evi¬ 
dently such differences may have Lheir ex¬ 
planation in organic variations either in the 
structure of the sense organs or the brain, ns 
indicated in the paragraphs preceding; or they 
may find their explanation in terms of habitua¬ 
tion and practice, the individual for one reason 
nr Another having disciplined one inode nf 
learning more fully than the other. So far as 
concerns permanency of re ten l ion, there is no 
reason to believe that mLiteriid impressed upon 
tho oar is cither better or less well remembered 
Lhan that impressed upon the oyo. At leash 
this is true go far us concerns any universally 
valid principle. Pavliiuilnr individuals un¬ 
doubtedly retain beLLor in one way, and cither 
individuals retain better in the other way. In 
learning verbatim, the general fact is Hint 
nuiterial which requires longer Tor iLs orighud 
Jenrning is retaiium hotter than malarial morn 
easily learned. Hut there are many exceptions 
to this, nnd in any caho mil flieieut repetition 
will stamp in any material whatever with n 
high degree of permanency. Tho same Lhing is 
true as regards case and promptness nr recall. 
There is no reason to Clunk Unit one type of 
material is per sc better than any other. 

At this point the reader needs to be safe¬ 
guarded against a very common fallacy. Psy¬ 
chological writers have often assumed that 
because one learns most readily through tlm 
eye, for example, that one therefore recalls hifl 
experiences primarily ami dominantly in visual 
imagery. This may or may not lie the fact, 
blit it is certainly not in any sense universally 
true. It is equally untrue tlut one who learns 
most easily through the ear can bo safely in¬ 
ferred to recall his experiences in null Rory 
form. 

Why one method nf memorizing should bo 
preferred to armlher may perhaps he aUribill- 
able in part to the sensory differences already 
mentioned, but it seems much morn likely Unit 
it Jins to do with viimtiuN.i in Dio organization 
oT the brain whore a higher sensibility and a 
greater rn In nil veil ess of one region us compared 
with /mother is purely tho natural tiling to lie 
expected. Habit must also play a very impor¬ 
tant part, and although Lho original preference 
for one Jorm may have been essentially acci¬ 


dental, if it once becomes established, it mny 
persist indefinitely. 

3, The same kinds of differences which arc 
met with iu homo apprehension and in memory 
also clmr notarize the train a of imagery which 
constitute the basis of imagination and which 
are for ninny people the material of rcflccLivo 
thought. Those Images (the mental copies of sen¬ 
sations ami perceptions) may be or many other 
kinds beside visual and auditory, e.g, tacLiml, 
although these two forms certainly share with 
motor imagery the dominating place in con¬ 
sciousness. It has been generally believed in 
recent years that in the thought processes or 
any given individual, some one form of imagery 
prevailed markedly over other forms. More 
recent investigations tend to show that indi¬ 
viduals make use an n rule oT several different 
kinds of imagery, parliculally visual, auditory, 
and motor (hohic of it serving to represent 
object. 9 nnd game of it representing words, 
whether its hooh, heard, or spoken)! TIiorg 
different forms nf imagery are likely to lie 
more or less intermingled in any complete 
chain of thinking, and amne one typo of imagery 
is almost certain to lie preferred for special 
kinds or Lhouffht.^ For example, an individual 
may reason nut simple mathematical problems 
almost altogether in terms of visual imagery, 
whereas lie may bo perfectly able to use audi¬ 
tory imagery, if he desires tn recall a bit of 
music. lie may use visual, objective imagery 
in solving a perplexity in a geographical prob¬ 
lem, whereas lu\ might uhu auditory word 
imagery (generally combined with vopaf, motor 
imagery) in thinking out a problem in algebra 
or a problem in ethics. There is thus rendered 
possible a very elaborate shunt system in most 
minds, by which tho several varieties or imagery 
available by the individual are likely to be 
broiiRlit into uac when for any reason the 
commoner hinns arc temporarily less accessible. 

In this field, also, the explanations of the 
individual's preferences may be sought either 
in the original structure nf his brain, or in the 
accidental exigencies which inny have caused 
him to build up his Imbita of thought Around 
one kind nr imagery rather tlmn another, even 
though at the outset the one had been as avail¬ 
able an the dbher, Observations on children 
lend one to believe that there is a rather strong 
native predisposition tn certain Torms of 
imagery as compared with others. No doubt 
this would bo found connected with hereditary 
trails in most caacHj provided wc were in a 
position to command the iiccnwjiry evidence. 

It is not possible to Ray that ciLhcr auditory 
nr visual maleriid is per sc miporinr the one to 
Die oDinr, nt Jeiud for Uu? ordinary purposes of 
memory, of thought, and of Lhc control of con- 
duet. Hut iL is perfectly clear tlmt Tor certain 
/esthetic in teres ta Die matter js of Jirst-nitc con¬ 
sequence. To attempt tn teach a child music 
who has defective powers or discriminating 
pitch, or to expect an individual to take any 
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serious interest in music who rnnnol r nm inn ml 
umliLory imagery, to essentially ridiculous, nnd 
certain to iflHuc m much hardship fnr the child 
nurl much futile labor fur Lhe teacher. Ade¬ 
quate testa on Lheso lrmUern nhaulil certainly 
he instituted in nil eases where children nppear 
to bo unreaponsiva tu hucIi Lrnming, .Similarly 
in tho caflQ of drawing nnd iinlnlmp. A child 
who is floriaiiHly defective In ^ distinct new of 
vision ia no* likalj f to ha forced into the artistic 
use of the pcnnil or the brush. Nor arc chil¬ 
dren who nro seriously deficient in eolor dto- 
crimination likely long to he subjected to train¬ 
ing in the use of pigments. NeverII ihIdhh^ lliora 
are not a few cases on record in which this sorb 
of absurdity lias boon practiced. It to much 
more likely, however, that children who urn 
seriously dcfccLivo in vtounl imagery should 
continue to be subjected tn training in draw¬ 
ing and painting, and in such casus teachers arc 
apt to cherish the hope Hint sooner or later 
Lug powora of imagery may bo thus developed. 
We arc not in a position at present lo aLalc 
definitely within what limits such defective 
imagery can he trained. But Lhere annum no 
reasonable ground Lo doubt that certain chil¬ 
dren nro born with limitations in this direction, 
which, practically speaking, cannot be alto¬ 
gether overcome, anti iL is certainly a nmlLer 
of conscriucmcD Lo determine as early an pos¬ 
sible whether or not such liniiLaLionH oxtot, 

Tho question ia often asked whether it in 
desirable lo attempt to train for ms of imagery 
which the child does noL liaLurnlly employ. 
In a practical way this inquiry may be confined 
Lo the images of vision, hearing, Loucli, anti 
movement. The only reply which can bo given 
is hnsctl up mi general considers linns rather 
thou upon adequate oxncrlmoutnl evidence, 
Tlioro can be no doubt llmL in a general way 
iL is desirable to be ablo to use any oT llieso 
forms oT imagery nL will. A mind in possession 
or such capacities is a richer and more flexiblo 
instrument than one deprived of Rome one of 
these avenues of apprehension and apprecia¬ 
tion, But it may well he doubled whoLher in 
Llio case of a strong predisposition Lo flpoeializc 
in one or Lwo directions, there to nny compen¬ 
sating advantage to be gained in return for 
the time and clTortcx|iended burying to develop 
the unused form. Common scow? would seem 
to indicate Lliat the wise course would involve 
n serious effort to call out the intoning Lype oT 
rcHpoiiHCj but that, if n brier period of Hitch 
discipline produced no reaction, iL would ho 
presumably unprofitable lo alLompt tn force 
wlial the evidence would then indic'itfi nn an 
uimaLural lino of development. Moreover, it 
to to be remembered limb most Tornm uf prac¬ 
tical efficiency are coiuliLimmd by ihc flexibility, 
rapidity, and accuracy of our m ampul uLhihh 
of the materials oT thought, rather Llian by 
the use of any particular kind of material. 
Thought runcLions in a vicarious way, and ihc 
most remarkable and successful mulls often 


emanate from Ihn Use of a very cimumacrihrd 
kind of ma Leri id. 

In cuncluflimi, H in tu lm recognized that, 
however^ rnucli ivo imiy irisli lo develop arid 
train a given kind oT imagery, we urn at present 
fur from pusse-ising uny emifideni kunwl ?dge of 
how to proceed lo llmL end. Broadly speaking, 
the simplest and iuuhI cmiummly successful 
methods involve Ihn usd uf nliiunlariim Lo one 
or another sense organ with instructions to L|it> 
subject Lo rmill ns nearly ns he can Urn exact 
inunnor in which Lhe "sLimuliiR looked, or 
sounded, or roll, islu. j. R, a, 
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EABLES,— The Lerm in a lirond annuo is 
applied Lo a grout variety of imaginative HLuriea, 
hut it to also used in a morn restricted sense Lo 
designate rm animnl story with n moral attached. 
Tliifl laLLer chum of fahlcn may lie divided into 
two iliHtincL categories: ( 1 ) l'unuhir fables 
iImhc which arc handed down by word o 
mouth, nnd lmvn eirciduLud uimjng ail elawics of 
Hocicty in every age ami in every clinic This 
category belongs to the domain of folklore 
(g.iO. ( 2 ) LiLoriiry fail km, those which descend 
from writer In writer, and which pans from one 
literature to another in n wriLlcn Torui. It in 
this cl lifts of fables of which an extensive edu¬ 
cational uhr lias been nuiilu for inure than two 
thousand years past. 

Aside from numerous references to Lhe use of 
fables in Lhe Hclioolroom which are to be found 
in cinsuicnl Clm'k niuJ Enliu fiullioi^, there Imvc 
bccu prcHcrvetl by fortunate accidenln two 
schoolboy fltoteH (wax Labluta), dating from Lhe 
Lhlrd century of our era, winch acUially qon- 
Lnin the fables written at the bobcat uf the 
Hchoolinnalurn. One of these was found at 
Pnlrnym in Asia Minor, and ermtains lhe text 
□f several Greek fables; Lhe other won found in 
Egypt, and given a Latin lexL which haa ovi- 
dmitly linen Lriiutilutml from llm Greek. 

In the early Middle Ages Ihu falilcH uT Fla¬ 
vius Avian us were commonly used in the schouto 
m cli'iiKMitriry rciuling for L/nyH learning Latin. 
Tlito 1 had Lieu iiucminlH fur the very large uum- 
lirr m nmnuHcriplH uf thin work rdill uxlruil, mul 
for the many references tu ils uuihnr found in 
Llm works nf puulicvnl wribus. Hoivudiums Lhe 
fables or Romulus were used as well as Lhosc 
of AviamiH, ami in this ease the name used 
lo designate them woh crunmonly ASuopus. 
Thus Otloh testified lo the ukd of A vinous in 
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UiMiunn schools in the eleventh century; and 
Egbert of Li&ge, a Lonelier in Lhe cnLliodral 
school at limb place, wrote about the year 1023 
a lexLbouk for boyfl lonrniiig Latin, in which 
he introduced a number of Lite fable* then 
current in a written form. Conrad von Hir- 
flclmu in the twelfth century likewise refer* to 
bint use of fttblea for purposes of in* true lion, as 
docs Hugo von Trimherg in the next century, 
wriLinpf from a village near Bamberg. 

Many rhcloricimiH and achoulimmlcra intro¬ 
duced Table* in their book* for beginners, and 
in tho twelfth century Walter Ihn Englishman 
assisted hi* royal pupil lei versify the fable* of 
HomulUH in elegiacs. This collection was later 
a great favorite in the schools, and eventually 
took the place □[ Hid older collections pre¬ 
viously employed.- Transformed in various 
ways, its vnguo lasted for Home four centuries. 
In the fourteenth century ftLcphcu Pairing ton. 
wroto a commentary to these fnblcB. intended 
to increase their uHorulncsH in English schools; 
and in Italy they were supplied with ail Italian 
commentary fur tho use of schoolboys. Tji thia 
lalLor form they were frequently published to¬ 
ward the cud of the fifteenth century and dur¬ 
ing fclio whole of the sixteenth. But they had 
also been included in a populnr Lcxtbook called 
the Auclorcs Qclo, and bail thus been printed 
aver and over again in various places, even ns 
far ah as Spain. 

When iu the sixteenth century La FcmLaino 
composed bin deservedly famous fables, a fresh 
impulse was given to the use or these stariefl in 
Die schools, an impulse whoso influence i* sLill 
strongly felt in ninny ports of the world. In 
Franco Lhey have become a regular school 
classic, ami in Germany, England, uml other 
countries,they arc still in great demand. Even 
in America there luivc TcccnLly appeared two 
editions designed for use in colleges mul second¬ 
ary schools. 

In England Bewick’s faides are Livoi Uch wiLh 
the children, in Germany those of Wilhelm Hey, 
in Spain Llioso of Samanirgo. Indeed, there 
has been a tendency of late years to push tho 
educational use of fnblns back into Lhe kinder¬ 
garten singe. For older pupils render^ ami 
chres la inn tides of all sorts usually contain at 
Icnst a few fables, and it is (iidte a common 
thing to find them nt the very beginning of the 
texts printed in such books. 

The fable at its beat would seem to be the 
precipitate of century-old observation of aniinnl 
traits, ruid ns such its appeal tn childish minds 
is at unco immediate ami powerful. (1, 0. K. 

Aim 1 yLsoJ 1 ; Fulhlujie; Myths, 

IU/orencBB: — 

JLuw/rov. (iKGnnti L, Tlicntluhlfff A McrUoml Taxi- 
bouk. In Mwhm Flrifolnuu, Vnl. VII. |ip. HllMKR. 
Kkitjej,, (jKOHIIK Hr.vicw rjf LniLn (In YiiHcniirollns, 
□ Lb-rrt iln Esapn, In Zcitvchrifl /fir /iamruiidc/i□ 
PhiliibQiv l Vai. X.YXif, mi. b’N-fl.'j, 

McKrusuk. ICknnetii. Fifty AjNcs h\j Ln Fonfafne. 
(Nfcw York, IDUtl.) 


Smith, II. E, An Early IUllnn EiHLlon of vEbop'h 
Fnlilna. Modem Lempuflfle Male*. VdI. XXV. on. 
05-A7. 

Thiele, Cieonn. /'’□[icfii ilea Lutciniachen /Eboh, 
(Ilcidclborg, 1010 .) 

Vuiqt, Eiinbt, Euktri* ton bllltich Fecundq Rati*. 
(IIuFlo, 1UKD.) 


FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (10GB- 
1730), — One of tho ablest classical Hcholftra in 
Germany at the beginning of Lho eighteenth 
century, mul founder or the study or tho history 
of classical literature. He showed marked 
ability as a nliulenb at school and nt tho Uni- 
vereity of Leipzig, where lie studied medicine, 
Lhcolagy, and literature. In 1Q04 ho was 
employed by a pastor in Hamburg as assistant 
in Ids valuable library, Hero ho wrote tho 
Bibliotheca Lflhiia (1007), a literary history’ 
with biographical and bibliographical notes. He 
was ordained mid Was an occasional preacher in 
Hamburg. In 1GQD lie was appointed professor 
of moral philosophy and cloqueiico in that 
town, and refused numerous invitations from 
other important German universities. For a 
abort limo ha was also rector of the Johanncun 
(1708-1711), In addition to his classical in¬ 
terests he was inBlrumciUnl in establishing tha 
TcMhcfi-ilbcmh f7escflsc/ia/J for the cultivation 
oT the vernacular through tranalntionH and 
original works. Fabriciits’ most important 
contributions were in the field of history of 
classical literature, The Latin work men¬ 
tioned nbovo was flupplcmcnted in 1734-1730 
by Bibliotheca Latina mediae cf infimne Aclalis . 
Ilis great work was tho Bibliotheca Gracca in 
fourteen volumes (1705-1723). In the field of 
classicnf antiquities lia issued in 1713-1710 ilia 
Bibliotheca Antiquaria and a now edition of 
Bnmluri's Bibliotheca Nvinmarta (1710). Be¬ 
sides these workfl he edited Sextus Empiricus, 
Dio Cawius. Mariim dc Vita Brodi x and wrote 
several theological works. His biography was 
written by Ins’ son-in-law Hermann Samuel 
ltoimarus (CoiuuiciifariiM tie Vila cl Scriptis 
Johannis AlkrLi Fabneii # Hamburg, 1737.) 

Rofaroncoa: — 

/Wtounanc dcwtsrJie UiograjiHo. 

Saniiya, ,1. 15. History of Classical Literature, Vol, III, 
(Cnmljridge, HJOaj 


FACIAL ANGLE. — See Craniometry, 


FACILITATION. — See IIaiut. 


FACT, — Literally, something done, effected. 
Sinco wlmb ih effeoted is secured, the element of 
n.s. nu rmice, of certainty, uT conviction is gener¬ 
ally implied when anything is referred to ns 
aTget. Logically, the term''fact" in Lima anti¬ 
thetical to idea, guess, hypothesis, Lhoory, 
fancy. The distinction is Uiun a relative, not 
an absolute, one* LlnU is in 9ay, certain Dungs 
which were once uiu|ueatinnably accepted and 
so had the status of " fact " may artcr a time 
become doubtful, or even rejected; then they 
are treated as ideas, or, if entirely rejected, pg 
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mere ideas or fletionfl. On the other hand, the 
progress of science often givea fluoli HccuriLy in 
what at first wab a theory that it m admitted 
w» Tael. Since every genuine judgment (ns 
distinct from a verbal enunciation uf something 
already known) involves an inquiry, nr repre¬ 
sents "goingfrom the known to the unknown," 
every judgment involves both 11 fnel. ,J i.c- huiiic- 
tliing taken for granted, and " Ulim, ,r i.c. n 
hypothetical jnejinuig emphasised to reinter¬ 
pret the fact. In the procedure of advancing 
from the known to the unknown, "fuel” in the 
subject of judgment, the flit nation ho far ns 
known, while Lite predicate in tlm unknown ho 
fur as an idea tentatively and hypothetically 
stands for it. (See JudcuientO Educationally, 
the problem accordingly is to utilize fuels, not as 
ends in themselves (the grndgriml, dry ua-dust 
typo of instruction), but as material of judg¬ 
ment, i.o. for advance into the hitherto un¬ 
known. J* D. 

See Idea] Infqumation; Tuutu. 

Heferancea; — 

IUI.DWIN, J. M. 7' bought anti ThxnQa. (London, LDOa.) 
Dewev, J. //oik wo Think. (It Galon, UMO,) 


last quarter of Lite nineteenth century. U 
theu bccumc very iiopulur with Lenchum, and 
was carried In mi extreme fruin which there lms 
of lata been a decided reliction. Thu auhji i-L 
has Lwu manifest a|i|>1 irnitii iiih ; (1) Uj the ve- 
duclioii of fnuiifjiih In lowest terms, mid (2) in 
the solution rd eqiuilionH, Ah to the first, Lhrri3 
in a decided U ndoncy at present Lo limit UiOMLylo 
of frneliuiiH under ennui deration Ln 11 to. ho Uml 
the pupil is liidjh 1 in moot in elementary nlgclim. 
Thin li ivh lessoned Liu? number uf cusrs id nurtur¬ 
ing necessary for Lhe reduction nf the .ho forms 
lo Hi in pier Lorn ih. With reaped to the use nf 
factoring in llm Holuliou of [!i|untiniiH : if is 
evident thuL the liiiuuuial factor in the liuijnr- 
laiit cumddcrnlhiu, mid hence much emphasm ia 
needed upon Ihu so-called llinuiiindcr Thcurcin 
(or Factor Theorem, jlh it in hoiiiu limes less HiUia- 
fnctorily limned), n Lhetircm by which Wo doLor- 
niine if x-a is n furC.nr of f{x). From the point 
of view cd ncLunl use, thin theorem ia the must 
important nuc in elementary algebraic faciur- 
Ing. D. 13. H. 

FACTOR OF CONSCIOUSNESS. — Sue 

ELEMENTS Or ClJNHClOlrHNEHH, 


FACTOR. — A positive integer that is enn- 
tftiued without ri remainder in n lianltivo integer 
is called n. factor of the latter. Thus, 2, 4, fi f 7 
arc factors of HO. In Lhe older in a L hem a lies 
1 was not considered il number (see Unity), and 
hence it was nub considered a factor of nny 
m nnber. Tho product of an vend fa o tors was 
oacasionnlly known as n ftidun, as in Lho works 
of UamiiH and ftchoncriiH (fltf.u.). Tim broaden¬ 
ing nf the number nuueept niul Um developing 
of an algebraic fjymbulimn have led Lo tile occa¬ 
sional removal of hoiiuj of Liu* primitive liniiLa- 
Liims, so lhaL -2 ia occasionally cimaidcred a 
factor of 4, although in the Lhcory of numbers 
(tf.ij.) the restriction to positive hungers in still 
maintained. In algebra the ancient usage ia 
followed an far as possible, but it becomes nnccn- 
aary to recognize other kinds nf TacLorfl. Tima 
wo any llml: a is an algebraic factor of n.r, 

although x may turn out to be a fine Lion; - ia 
1 

a factor of — within the domain of rationality, 

although not within the do main of integers; 
— ft is a fuctor of u.t, although nuL within the 
doinain of positive integers; vV i inn fueler of a, 
although not within the domain of niLiamdily; 
ami so tin. 

Thin expansion uf the idea of faetoi'ing is 
notu'Hsary in the solution of ecpnditms. Thun 
to solvo tile equation ,i a —«»0 we nitty Huy Limb 
(.r'fVrOfa—Va) = n, [itul nrpialn each fan Lor lo 
zero, Wo have here fnelnred within the domain 
of rationality ns to a*, Imt nuL us Lo u. In 
clnmonlnry algebra wo are likely Ln hco more of 
this expansion of the idea of faclnr. 

The subject of factoring in algebra occupied 
little attention in the United SLnLcs until llie 


FACTORY, CHILDREN IN. — Sen Child 
LA tirm anu EnmwTin.N ; Cmumnuu, Lkhihla- 
ti on foil the Con hi: hy ati ij s anij I’kotultiun 
op; Faltiphy Niumuls. 

FACTORY INSPECTION. —See Cun.n 
La non; Childhood, Leiiihlatiun itiii tjik (Jon- 
beiivatkin and Pilotiictiijn OF. 

FACTORY SCHOOLS. — A general term 
given Ln Lhe hiiIiouIh which worn chIilI dished in 
England in Lhe first liulf uT Lhe lunoli cnlh eeu- 
tury in fnehiricH nr r.luHts Lo fnrtnrieH fur the 
ednratiim uf young employees, The rinployiws 
in m'tniii industries were emnpellcd liy fac- 
lui'Y nets tn provide fur the ediiriitiuii nf the 
cduldrcu whom they employed. TIiuh Lhe art 
of 1802 (12 Cieu. Ill, e. 7li), among ether pre¬ 
visions fur the widrnre of iipiirentires in euiLim 
and wuuleu iiiiUh, pmvidnl fm Llieir eduenliim 
during iiarl uf every wnrkiug day fur the first 
four years of their aiipreiitieeship, uml else fur 
their religimifl cdueaLitm mi Hunclay. llul- liUle 
w as dune as a result of this net, and the net 
of JSHJ mnrlo no edueationrd pninshin. The 
Fueloriea Aids uf 18;hl (a mid *1 Will. IV, e. 103), 
uf 1HM (7 Viet., e. 13), rind IK-17 (ID Viet,, c, 20) 
extended the pruviNumH lu an iuercimeil mim- 
ber uf industries and ini reduced Lhe half-Liiue 
system, by which nu diihl tiinler eight could be 
ciniilnyediu a fuelury, and ebildivu lielweeu eiglit 
mm tjiirtucn immt aUeiidsebuul fur three hours a 
day, if employed every dny, uml, if working mi 
nlterniiLn days, then hi-IuiuI iitlemlniiee iviiH 
riirjuiiod for five hours, l'nrculri and emplnyci'fl 
wore made liable for neglrnb; Lhe employer luul 
In ]iay the aeliuuliniiHter u penny in tile shilling 
nf the cliild'H wngen, nnd the hi-IuhiIs were placed 
under Lho supervision of Lhe, fncLury iiupectora, 
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Wliile a Taw id Liu* employers innk their re¬ 
sponsibility seriously, limy formed n very small 
minority. The nmjnriLy of the hcIiociI.h nrovitied 
under the acLs were mnckerica of cuumLion; 
not only wore many of the .schools unsanitary, 
but UiD toiiL'Iiei.i were utterly jjicupJiJjJo* Put 
these flehnals are important iii ( ilie history of 
English education ah elements in the develop¬ 
ment of elementary hcIioiiIh. At the HBine lime, 
thin factory legislation introduced the perni¬ 
cious lull Mi me system (r^u.), the iibuliLiun uf 
which \a now under cnnmderaLimi. 

Another Lype nf factory nehunl is that at¬ 
tached to fnc Lor inn for the industrial and yoca- 
tionul education. nf youug employees. The 
new type td apprenticeship in large fJicLuricir 
which Inis recently sprung up involves the train¬ 
ing of apprentices in .such special schools. 

Sec ArrnuNTiijiSHini'ANU Education; Child 
La fion; Ikultutiiial Education; England, 
Education in. 

neforencea: — 

llALisimi, C3. IfrliicnffoHfl! •Sj/afcjin of Great JiriUin and 
Irclnnri. (Oxford, HJD'J.J 

Report of iVcLcrcnarfc Comi/niwiuii, Viil. L (London, IffOI.) 

FACULTY. — The term " faculty” is closely 
related In the term power, facility, capacity. 
Historically, the word was originally closely 
bound up with the Aristotelian distinction be¬ 
tween potentiality and actuality. An acorn is 
an oak in potimludityj not in actuality, Actu¬ 
ality moans the thing in full operation, in com¬ 
pletely functioning activity; potentiality means 
the power of becoming the actuality. A maids 
faculties arc thua the potentialities which; if 
exercised, result in specific acts ami operations. 
A man has the 11 faculty ,J of memory, even when 
ho is nob remembering, etc. At a later period, 
however, the Aristotelian sen so of potentiality 
dropped away from the term " faculty," and it 
was used as a causal energy to explain certain 
acts. The soul was fitted out with a number 
of ready-made faculties ; thus a recollection was 
accounted for by referring it to a faculty of 
memory which produced it. and so on. When, 
however, mental nets had ueeu ( proceeding on 
this meLliod, qulto exhaustively classified, it 
was seen that the result was liarron for purposes 
of explanation, since the u faculty ” was simply 
an abstract name for exactly the things which in 
the concrete it was supposed In explain. In 
England the asaociational school, and in Ger¬ 
many Ilerlmrfc, was especially active in the 
overthrow of this barren “/Acuity psychology." 
In education, the doctrines of rcady-mada 
faculties sharpened by exercise and id formal 
discipline (q. e.) stand and fall together. 

The term was much mure freely used in fclio 
earlier stages of psychology Lhnn ab the present 
time. It was especially useful at a period 
when psychology concerned itself chiefly with 
the ulnssifiuation and description of mental 
processes. Thus, Sir William Hamilton (g.u,), 
in his discussion of mental powers (Metaphysics, 


Lecture XX). enters into an elaborate hiti Lori cal 
and critical discussion of the various faculties; 
and presents a complete system of subdivision 
of the knowledge side of experience, as follows: 

( External = Pernrplinh. 
Iulrcriml = /hilf-conacious-' 
hubs. 

II. CoiiBcrvAiivc ^ Memory, 
m. ncurnducliv. I 

IV. llcpriiMiiULlvo- IniDgimiUoa. 

V. Eluljornlivo = CnmjiariBnu-FacuUy of Re¬ 
lation. 

VI. nefltilriUvD Rgrsoii- CrjmiiKm aenao. 

In the historical discussion by which lie 
Hupports this division, Hamilton brings inLo 
sharp relief one of the difliciillios of this type 
of consideraLion. Ho points out that .St. 
Thomas " held that the faculties were dis¬ 
tinguished not only from each other, but from 
tin? essence of tlio nihnl "(page 272), The view 
here referred to was a very easy one to fall into. 
When a faculty, such ns memory, is impaired, 
and another, auch as perception, is apparently 
undisturbed, it is very natural to dffitiitgiiiffh 
Lhe faculties from conSciousncHs in general, ns 
though the faculties wore separate limbs or 
members uf the mind. 

In contrast to St. Thomas, Henry of Ghent 
held M Hi at the faculties are really distinguished 
from each other, but not from the essence of 
tho a aid (page 272). IlairiilLon quotes with 
approval, as expressing his own view, a passage 
From Addison: ff Tlmt which we call the faculties 
of the soul arc only the different wny« or modes 
in which the soul can exert honielf ” (page 2G8), 
Tho foregoing statement of the doctrine of 
faculties could be indefinitely expanded by re¬ 
ferring to other systems of classification of men¬ 
tal powers). One system of such clnwification 
which is popularly known is that employed by 
the pscudo-scicnce of phrenology. Combative- 
ncas, reverence, perception of form, of number, 
and of color, arc hero regarded as separate 
members of the conscious whole. All of these 
systems of classification ara open to at least two 
fundamental objections. First, they difltin- 
gnish classes of mental powers which arc In no 
sense mutually exclusive. Thus, to distinguish 
between memory and imagination is to cause 
endless confusion. Tor it is altogether impossible 
to treat of our concrete experiences without 
recognizing that any real experience U at once 
conservative, reproductive, and representative. 
.Second, when explanatory psychology attempts 
to account for mental processes, the faculties 
prove to lie wholly fictitious units. Perception 
of form is inexplicable without inference to 
memory, and reverence is not.seated at a point 
jn tho nervous system which differs from that 
at which imagination is located. 

Wundt makes a vigorous attack upon faculty 
psychology as follows; u Class concepts were 
formed. . . , Such concepts arc, for example, sen¬ 
sation, knowledge, attention, memory, inmginn- 
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Lion, unde ta landing, ami will. They cnrmpimd 
Up llie general cnhfleplH nf phya'icM — Mich an 
Weight, hoIilj sound, mill light. Like lliiisc con¬ 
cepts uf physics, Llii; derived psychical eimrrpl.H 
... contribute nuLhinjg whatever In Lin-explana¬ 
tion nf llm fuels. Kmpirical psychology Iiiih, 
however, ufLeu been Kiiiliy of confounding iliin 
description with explanation. Thus, tho/urnffy 
\n\ic~hu\{\[lil cuiiMulrrDil Llie»i5^ diuw-roncrplH n« 
psychical forces nr faculties, ami referred 
psychical prnccaHLiK Lo their w?pnrulo ur unilcd 
activity. 11 (Oirduia uf l^ychuhgy, page 12.) 

Wlu;n psychology hugou Ln explain mniilid 
promHRS ua well us describe Ilium, llm older 
chiHsificalionH quickly riwc way Lo liinv Lypi>u of 
eunri(lernlion. iSemuiry pnieesHcs ami nuilur 
processes came In lie recognized iw of cardinal 
liupurtiume because nf their rdulinu lo physio¬ 
logical structures. The Hidiemn nf pHydiolngi- 
cul classification underwent u ruilii-n) 

change. There i.s, to ho sure, need of a system 
of classification now C|«liLo on much as nl uurlinr 
Hinges or the science, but Lhis eliissifinilinn is 
dominated by explanatory rallier limn by 
purely descriptive motives. For example, 
uLLGiilion is not tmLeil ttJi u Hopnntlo nnliLy in 
conaciouancBS, because it is a general fuel nr nil 
experience). Attention is a term which is very 
useful in description mid discuttriiirj, but it is 
net a HCpuriUo limb nf cmiflciniiHiuvw. The Lenn 
n faculty M 1ms been very largely dropped by 
cnreful writers because of the ninny diMnumoiiH 
which have centered nlmut it, and because of 
the implication which it might introduce into 
psychological and education a) Ircnliiiriilfl wf 
prusent-dny topics. Nevertheless, there in in 
current discussions a certain tendency to cum- 
mil some or Lhc fundamental fallacies of Lhc 
earlier faculty psychology. The opponents of 
lhc doc trine of lornud discipline, in tlmir cIToiIh 
L u show IhaL there ia no such general Lriiihing on 
has frequently been assumed, nre subdividing 
consciousness into separate mul distinct inndeH 
of activity, hardly less rigid and atomic than 
were the faculties. Thus, the perception of 
squares hns been regarded ns so highly special¬ 
ized a function that it must not he confused with 
perception in general. The attack upon the 
general faculty of perception has thus led lo 
a IjclieT in many faculties of perception. These 
many faculties which might now be designated 
faculties for perception of squares, circles, tri¬ 
angles, etc., am separate and distinct in their 
clttimedai’, and in their training. Kdtiealirm 
must cultivate each in its order, we* are Lolil, 
or the individual will suffer from llm atrophy 
of his .special fnmdlieH. This modem form of 
faculty psychology in quite ns obiei-Linimble us 
Lhc older form. The only rescue mini this miiIi- 
division of consciousness is through a thorough¬ 
going fuiiotimial LmiLimilil of mental liTe. fHcc 

FfiVOimMlGY, FUNCTIONAL.) 

When consciousness is re cognized ns an or¬ 
ganized system wherein all ot the powers arc 
what they arc by virtue of types of orgimiza- 


lirm, them will In* mi Icmlmmy to lircnk up 
menial lifu into faculties, rjr Heparale modes of 
activity. 

The Hi pnrale iiinde* of acLivity may emiLinuo 
in In* distinguished and di**igoufcd f l( V purposes 
of description, but explanatory hcienco will 
dominate oven dose rip live |iIuihi s nf the science. 

ISno 1 ’Vjumal DihiiiMNU; FsvniriLofiv, 
FL'MTHJNAL. 

RnfcrcmfoS; — 

Ai kkumans, F- Hi* /lirrt prllr JUUlutio. (LfUlJtGLmiUrl, 
IhllS.) 

Aijamh. .1. Thr lfrrt"iriinn r*ychnU*ffit. (huulnii, 1N07.) 
Pain. A. Hdi\n\\u\i\ ira it Srtrurr, (Nrw ^'urk, IH7U.) 
Iii.nnmt. t?. Formal Pi^ipUtic, (Nrw Y«rlr 

tIHJ'j.) 

l.lKMuna SI. firnrhirhlv rfrr nriifrni thufubrn Pui/chiy- 
Inffir, {lll-rljn, IKSII.) 

Finiu.av. J. J. PriuripItM of V.inu 7'mcAi t\g. (Lniulun, 
11X12.) 

Hl.f K. W. II. Mrwiial liMcijAinznnd litlucntional Valuer. 
(NVw Yiirk. Hill.) 

KirLpB, II. OuUinrn r/ V'/rj/rfcid/flv* ([^liiflrui, IHD5.) 
Ktoijt. Ik F. jl/nno/iJ of i 9 *yrhu\ogy. (Nnw York, 
I hull.) 

Hi/li.v, *1. The If union Mitvl. INVw Ynrk. IHD2.) 
Waiiii, J. Nulrii rin Kdtirnliimitl Valors. Journal of 
/wJj/mffoii- (Limiliiii. Nrivrrulwr, 1K|)0,) 

Wonot, \Y. Omiinrs nf PMehtrloov. (N«nr York. IHD7.) 

FACULTY. — Hoc Univkiihity. 

FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY. — Sco I'M- 
LiiOLouv, Faculty; Fai-ulty. 

FADS, EDUCATIONAL. — A Urm or crit¬ 
icism and HoiiiplimcH nr derision, applied in 
thoHo foaturc’H or purlfuif school work which seem 
In bo fit an epbeiiierft) Jmlure or of little per- 
maneuL value, mid which are bring urged Tm 
adoption, or, having been ndopLod in hoiiu 
planus, arc apparently being overemphasized. 
Jmd wlial ciiiiHlitulcia an uducaLinimf Tail de¬ 
pends much upon, the individual poinL nf view. 
Often llm new mid apparently impractical ideas 
of one decade arc accepted iw worLhy additions 
to instruclinn by Lhc next. Froriicl and Lho 
kindergarten, and Horace Mann ami IiIh idea 
of normal training, were once ridiculed amt re¬ 
garded as visionary, and those who advocated 
their introduction were declared to be following 
educational fads. The same wan true later on 
of manual training, domestic neienne, nature 
wLudy, the high school, technical training, and 
olher now nubjocla. Tn aome an educational 
Tad iH anything except lho scummed and well 
established finidiimeiUids of education, nucIi ns 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
and gnunitiur. My such persons aucli HubjcctB 
iih uuihIc, calisLlienits, inaminl Iruiuing, and 
dumuHtic Hcience lire hL ill da«xi;d ax fads. To 
others, who accept Llmno newer aubjcctH as 
hiiIih tunlial additions to nnr hcIhuiI curriculum, 
oilier nowor jirojimfiilH, Hindi as directed play, 
vacation Helmuts, vncalional twining, median! 
inspection, health hupervirinn, iviuT parental 
school.H ure In the nature nf fads. WUh still 
others Hie term in lined in n still more restricted 
seiiao, ami is used to designate only unphilo- 
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sophical null unpedugogical attempts In satisfy 
popular clamor or the passing fancy of the time. 
The term is commonly applied to new ideas nml 
proposals, and what is ol first termed 11 fad and 
oTten ridiculed in not infrequently accepted 
later nnd incorporated as a pari of our regular 
school work. E. P. C. 

AeloiencQfl: — 

OuniJEm.Kt'. E. F. Changing Conceptions of Education. 

(ItaflUm, llHO.) 

ItBiiWA-Y. J. W. Feynhology of EilunUltmiil Fniln. 

Educ. to., Vul. XI, lUUQj jj. 170. 

FAGGING. — It is a Image that, while fags 
and facing occupy ho large a apace in all 
school uleraUiro m England during the last 
century, whether in lives of famous men, school 
histories, or ofTioinl reports of commissioners, 
not a trace of it can lie found before the 
last quarter or the eighteenth century. To read 
some writers one might suppose Lliat the in- 
a ti tn Li an of fagging, that ia to Ray, the making 
of ainnll boys do menial offices and dirty work 
for big boys, was the essence of Lhc ao-callcd 
" Public School n system on which England 
prides itaolT, unit that it had descended from 
immemorial nntitiuily and made "Englishmen 
what they are/' whatever Lhat might bo, In 
mint of fact, it does nob seem to bo heard of in 
ileraUiro before the last q nailer of the eight¬ 
eenth century. In Lhn two most famous 
documents which described school life, the 
CVimrchrrtinoriiim at Eton prepared by tho 
Headmaster William Maliin for a rnyal com¬ 
mission in 1501, and Do Col leg lo sen poliua 
Colleffiali tSchola Wiccamicu Wintomcn&i, 
which used Lo bo attributed to ChrisLopher 
Johnson, tho headmaster of Winchester about 
1500, but which has been shown to have been 
written about 1050, there is no hint of fagging. 
Tho fagging system, whioh is really nothing 
more than tho conversion of small bays into 
servants to big boyH, is popularly supposed to 
ho connected with niul part of the prefect or 
monitorial system, of tho BcIf-govcrnincnL of 
which ho much is said, but which is the govern¬ 
ment of young boys by elder boys. The pre¬ 
fect system fy,y.) can be traced to about tho 
time of William of Wykelmm, who in the 
statutes of Winchester College in 1400 provided 
that" in each cbnmbor (of twelve boys) there 
should bo ah least threo scholars of good 
character more advanced than tho rest in 
ago, sense and learning to superintend the 
studios of their chamber-/oliows and diligently 
correct them and to inform Llm Warden and 
MiifiHtor Inrurmatoi' of their morals, be¬ 
haviour, and advancement in learning^ ho 
that tho defaulters may bo duly mmished. 

A similar provision appears for the fellows of 
New College, and was taken in turn from a 
similar provision in the statutes of Merton 
matlc in 1274. But it will bo noticed that while 
in later days the prefects themselves inflicted 
punishment, in 1400 and in 1050 tho prefects 
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were nob magistrates, but police constables; 
Lhoj r did not punish oJTontiers themselves, but 
only reported them to the master, who alone 
inflicted Lhc pcnalLy. There was of course no 
necessary connection between this power of 
reporting and the power of compulsory service. 
Nor wan there scope for it, In fact, in 1 GfiO, 
as in the statutes made by Queen Elizabeth for 
Wen Uni lister School in 1500, all tho boys were 
under one common servitude. At Westminster, 
rf prayers finished they all make their own beds. 
Tnem each shall take any dust or dirt thcro 
may lie under Iuh own bed and carry it Lo Lhc 
middle of the chamber, and theso shall be swept 
up into ana heap and carried out by four boys 
appointed by the prtrpostor." In the same way 
at St. Paul’s, Oolet in J51fi provided for a M pore 
seolcr" being appointed to sweep the school, 
but he was paid for doing so with tho admission 
fee of 4d. each paid by new boys. So, too, an¬ 
other 11 porcchildc of the .9eo]o J J1 looked after the 
latrines nnd had the M avayle of tho uryn ,J for 
it. This was all in accordance with the usual 
practice, under which the Hons even of lords and 
carls went ns "henchmen" or servants into the 
household of the king or tho chancellor Or arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, securing their education 
at the same Lime, hut waiting at table and per¬ 
forming menial offices for their masters. The 
Prefect of Tub [Frefedus ollai) at Winchester 
in like manner had to collect the fragments and 
crumbs and broken meats in hall and place them 
in a largo Luhj which sLill stands in hall, whence 
Lhey were distributed to the poor; and lie 
dined with the servants after tho others had 
done. Tho choristers too, sixteen in number, 
who did their lessons in school with tho real 
and inoat of whom were afteiwards admiLtccl 
as scholars, — at Eton tho choristers of Eton 
and King's had even a statutory preference for 
being admitted as scholars.—-waited on the 
scholars, It was not till about 1711 that, at 
the instance of tho Bishop or Winches ter as 
visitor, the scholars were relieved of what ho 
called the foul and servile office of making their 
own beds, and in 1778 it was ordered that any 
beer wanted in chambers at proper Limes was 
to be carried down by the bed makers and not 
by any of the boys on any pretense whatsoever. 
The junior boy at cnch 11 end" in hall was, how¬ 
ever, to pour out the beer for the real. Even 
then tho pnupostor of the hull wna to "accuse" 
those absent, and noL punish them himself. 

But from 1775 onward the fagging system 
was in full swing. It probably caino into ex¬ 
istence with the organization of games and tho 
irncLicc of extra molds. The hour for going to 
led as late as 1(151) was eight, nml oven in 1778 
the juniors were ordered to ho in hod at half past 
eight umUhe prefects ul nino. iSuppnr (uicroidrO 
was provided in hall, and there was no scope for 
extra moals. There were no organized games 
much before 1775. Gray's Ode lo Elan in 1747 
speaks of cricket, football, nncl hoops, bub nob 
for matches. A cricket song written by a 
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Winchester scholar, George Ilmldcsforil, in ITHII, 
was not for Lin; m-lund, liul fur lln; lliimlilciliin 
Clulij mid in anullicr poem written iibimt tin: 
Maine lime mi W hi bum Lulu lie celebrates rrirkiM 
os a pm in; jilfiycul in tin; Hummer holidays, wliirli 
tilt'll’began in June, imt an miw at llm end of 
July, It wna the orgimhuilum uf games anil nf 
limiln which produced rujxiiiitp; mul ciiuhinI 111 - 
finiL? misery In generallumi id small buys. To 
have in prepare hiuihuk«*h liuiI tnawl for break¬ 
fast wan no great hardship, Imt Lu linvn In pel 
remly collet* nr cornu nr hot beer al Highland In 
dean Urn puls ami puns muL nips afterwards; 
Lu linv(! to provide Iml wuLtr fur washing, wan 
II mil hardship, eHpmully whim every breakage 
was probably punished with u spanking. Mr, 
Oscar Drowning, in his ftmmtVnirr's (L010)j 
Maya Lliatit used In liucmmnim euniphiiul upuiuaL 
h inull collegers at H on llml limy were dirty and 
imliily, and his auks how Lhey could bn nlhi'r- 
wise with ilm Usks they lmd to perform, with 
dumped IiuiuIh nloiuiiiig puls and pans, oiling 
I'.riekel hols, even shining limits. Tlieii in 
play lime, instead of enjoying I Item Helves by 
IhniiiHnlveflj tin; hoys lmd In buig-slop and held 
at cricket, and Lu he admonished for mis Lukin 
even with u cricket slump; at fmdlmll lu aland 
almut and kick in the hall; aL nickels in tins 
open courts of those days, to stand amuiul and 
field Lite hull. Willi ugnmbLeinpered prefect nr 
imcpiislor it was not ho had, Iml the IjuiI- 
Iciiipcrcd or Llic bully eerLiiinly prciluniinalcd, 
mul Lluis made life a burden lu I la? uuhoppy 
juiimr. Meanwhile, nut only Llm atilliumcd 
senior?), lull inmuUiumcd hip hoys low down 
ill Llic h(! 1 1 (M 1 1j miliirnlly Look In fugging on their 
mi’Ji jicrij 1111 1. Tom Jh u wo ’,v AVrA ml Dof/x ,hI l jj \yh 
Liu; riuiurelrt IhuL arose llien between the lower 
mid Lhn firth-form boys as In the right of the 
latter Lu fag them, mul Lo kick them if they did 
not obey, At Film school MHO boys hud Llio 
right of fagging the rent. The %hl hoy" was 
very fund of bragging about the miseries he en¬ 
dured aiul the merits of Urn .SpurLim discipline, 
and an forth, lb was all very well, Inu kiup 
through Liu? glamour uf yearn. IluL numbers 
of hoys broke down umler the system, many 
lmd their RpiriUi crushed, and others hud cruelty 
instilled into them. Tim name people who 
advocated flogging in the army and the navy 
mid the hanging of men for stealing Os. H tl. 
in a dwelling house supported unlimited fogging 
and its nu coin ponying unUmiled physical 
violence. Ihil in nil the great hoIiooIh fagging 
Iiiih, Hinuo 1K70, now been reduced In \i minimum, 
ami flic violence acr; urn ponying it fnrliithleiL 
The result is Hint the small buy mnv enjoys 
school life instead nf lulling it; his learning has 
in ere as eil his strength anil spirit urn im¬ 
proved and not iliminiHlmd; mul bin morals and 
manners luivo not suITarcd, but developed. 

A. F. h. 

FAIRCHILD, EDWARD HENRY (lfilij- 
1880). — College prcshlenL, graduated al Obcr- 


lin College in 1N.VJ. For Hnvrrid yearn lin en¬ 
gaged in eihiealiniiul work lunong the negrocH 
uf Uhiiu lit* was it professor in Uberliii Cnllrge 
from IM'dl in Ih'fill, and prisidinl nf Mereu Crdlcgn 
from 1KI1II to 1HS!P. W. .4. M, 

FAinciIILD, GEORGE THOMPSON 
(ls:i.S-illlll).-— CnllcKi 1 president and npiihl.li' id 
agricultural i ■lucatinii, gmdnul> il frmn Ulierlin 
(’nllcge in iHli'ii. lie wiim prnfensor in I lie 
Michigan Agricultural f ullcg«* (lNfi’i lS?!}), 
priHuh ul of tin* Kuiihiis Agrieiillurul ('nllegn 
(IS7ILISP7), and vin -prusiilclii nf Mnrcu 
Cnllcgo (1WI.S M.inll. Author nr imnmrmiH 
papers on agricultural education and rural 
problems. W. H. M. 

FAIRCHILD, JAMES HARRIS (lfiJ7- l!»n J 2). 

— An nrdeiil advmulc nf Mir* higher cilumtioii 
of women, gruiluiili'il utObcrliii t’olli geiu IMHS, 
He was niinifesHorin Hint iiislitnlinn for Iwonty- 
cighl years (lHUH-lHiiii), mid prcsidml nT llic 
college fruin 1.400 Lu INNH. Ilis cdiicalitinlll 
wrilings inrhidc t’ucilumlhn uf Uit> jS'uts and 
jiapcrs on llu; educatiini or women. W. iS. M. 

FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, WICHITA, 
KAN. •— Opened ill JS1J11 jih u prejmcalory 
sclmulp and urgiiiiineil as il college in lkmn. 
Acndeinie, cnllrgiuLc, and lnusir depaHineiitS 
arc iiiidnluiucil. Camlidutcs In the ladlegc arc 
iidmittcd on eerLWiCiite uf an urcrnUlcd high 
scliiml or an mi cxiUiiirmUnii, lhr i i-rpiircmciils 
fur which nrr mpiiviili’iil lo lifleeii uni Is. 
There iH a faculty of luueLeeii nicniliers. 

FAIRY STOIIIES, VALUE AND PLACE OP 
TN EDUCATION. — See Fiii.kMiiik; Ktuiiy 
Tklmnu. 

FAIRY TALES, — See FulhlOilk; Mytiih ; 
Stijuy Tkm.ino, 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (17(10-1820).— 
Tim blunder nf the lirst (ieriimn UliiliMlescue 
InsLiLUluju (ErKuiii7»/inii«)j born in Danzig. 
ATler leaving school at the age of leu, he win 
enabled, through the iulcrveuLirm nf one of liis 
teachers, Lo take up liin studies again; and in 
1701 lie entered tin; University of Ilnlle, where 
he devoLml hiniHclf Lo the Hludy tif philology 
and of the Kiuitinn philosophy. Having Ins 
tmmo known uh mi author, chiefly of satirical 
poems, he moved to Weimar in 1*75)7, where lie 
guimul the friendship of Wieland, Herder, and 
Goethe. In IHH ho fmimled (lie rl Sncinty or 
FncntlH in Nml,” in onlt*r in Alluviate ilu j ili«“ 
tresH into which the country hml fallen in 
coiiHaiiuenco nf tin; Napoleonic wars, mid un¬ 
dertook the cure and rihiculion of nrphuiiod and 
ucglcclctl children. Tim must talented nf lliene 
were Lriuned liy hi in Half, with n view nf their 
becoming helpers in wlml lm nulled the work of 
"home mission n (Inner?. Afimun). With llio 
aitl uf liis pupilH, he persoimlly cientcd a build¬ 
ing in which ho could provide for about two 
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hundred children. The children worn kept 
there until they could bn apprenticed with 
artisans; Honto were even nent In the teachers' 
Buininary or the LnLin Heboid; ILpho, in turn, 
hnd to instruct the younger children. For 
girls he in.strLuLcrl ji sewing, spinning, and knit¬ 
ting .schord. After hi* death Liu? insjlitnLirm was 
tiikini over by Lite SLatn (lH‘2!l), iiiul it ulill cxiuta 
uiuler the name of Ftilkirtchcn InslitiU. 

Failed pedagogic ideas urn, eiuiiiOJiHy Hound 
and practical, The funmithm of iv moral and 
religions diameter ho ctmaiderfl an the most 
important aim of education. Ilo emphasizes 
the necessity of instruction in the mother 
tongue rind itfi litiriiLure, in luHtury, Moicncn, and 
art. The rescue work which he started wna 
taken up on a larger ho ale by AVi churn, who, 
in 184H, fuunded the Innr.rc Mission , a largo 
organization for evangelical nml nodal odort 
throughout Or many. 

F/ilk'n Mitincnl works worn published in JS2I3 
in seven volumes. Or biographical intereab are 
Lho two hooks: Geheiinp.it Tngchtvh, Offer mem 
Lchcn i J nr (intt (*S fccrel Liar//, or \hj Life before 
God) (HilIIc?, LSD.S’); and Ga el ft c a i ai n it here m p a - 
jrfjificJuni. V(irkv.hr dargeMelU {(fnvlhe described 
from char, personal iJthrcuiii’Af! (Leipzig, 1H32). 
His pedagogic ulmw urn cnnLumcrl in a pnm- 
phlct, published in 1821, entitled: Von tfe.ni 
I$ii]cn t was unscren flj/win rums u imd Fflft's- 
uchvlcn in ihrem jdzigen Znsland nnUul {The 
one thing ncciiftsary for dim* 0[/mn minims nn d 
public, schools in Ihcir present comlilian). F. M, 

RoforDncca: — 

Metz-leh, Jofirmiirn Fidfc. (II him v nr, 
iS'tkiiV fNiKlwuniaftW). Johannes Falk, Fin Zcil- utid 
Lcbcnahild. (Hnllc, ]HH 1 .) 

FALKLAND, VISCOUNT LUCIUS CARY 
(1GJ07-J Oi'l).—8 Lit teaman and author; nf 
importance in the history uf education from Ins 
keen sympathy with the Oxford University 
men, who by discussions on rpirsLioiiH con¬ 
nected witli philosophy and ex peri mental sub- 
jecti became tho pioneers uf the movement 
which led Lo Lho formation of the lloyal Society 
(r/.u.). The fuena cfijssfcus on the Great Tew 
group is in Lord Clarendon's ffislory of the 
Grout Rebellion: " His [Lord Falkland’s] 
house being within ten miles of Oxford, he con¬ 
tracted familiarity and friendship with the 
most polite and accurate men of that university; 
who found such nil immeuscneHS of wit, and 
such a solidity of Judgment in him, so infinite 
a fancy, hound up by a most logjunj ratiocina¬ 
tion, such a vast knowledge, that he was not 
ignorant in anything, yet such an excessive hu¬ 
mility, as if he had known nothing, Lhnl they 
fmpHfiitly reHOrteil and dwelt udLli him as in 
a college, sitimted in a purer air; so that his 
bouse was a university in a less volume, whither 
they came not no inuoli for repose as study, nml 
to examine and refine those grosser propositions, 
which laziness nml consent made aurront in 
vulgar conversation." 


Lord Falkland's wife was Lottice (HU1-1C4S). 
daughter of Sir Richard Murisun. After Lord 
Falkland's death, she gave herself up to private 
religious devoLions, family prayers, Hinging of 
pHidniH, catechizing of children and domestics, 
visiting of pom* neighbors, to whom she would 
sometimes read religious hooka while they were 
employed in spinning. For Lho poor children 
she erected a school where they were to bo 
taught both to read and to work. She pro¬ 
jected a college for the education of young 
gentlewomen and far the retirement of widows; 
to he for women " ns colleges and the Inns of 
Court and Chancery are for men " in several 
mrls or the kingdom, arj that learning and ix- 
igion "might flourish more in her awn scx+ 
The distracted times or the great. Civil War 
made it iinprncLicnldo to carry out the plan, 
bub Lady Falkland deserves a high place ns 
tho pioneer of projects for the higher education 
of women in tho first half of tho seventeenth 
century. F. W- 

References : — 

r'LAiir;NiiDiV, Lwiu. History of /he Great Rebellion, 
Dunoon, J. Lmly Ltlliec, Vi^Countcsa Falkland j 
niiled willi intrudi,i cLiai] by M, I» l . Ha want. (Lon¬ 
don, 10UN.) 

FALSE POSITION. —A rule tlmt was 
formerly considered uf great importance in the 
teaching of arithmetic. It is very aneiciiL, 
having been known In the Egyptians, the Hin¬ 
dus, the Arabs, ami the medieval Christiana. 
In the Middle Ages it commonly wont by .such 
numea an Jfcipihi FoJsi, Rcpida f’ctfai PofiiliDnis, 
Rcgula Postltouts, etc., and Inter as La Rtiglc 
rlc Faux, Ticgula Posilionuin out Augmnli cl 
DccrcinculL Tho use of the rule may be seen 
in the following example Horn Adam Ilicac 
(q.v.): " J Ciud greet you 30 children.' There¬ 
upon one of them anHwers, * If we were as many 
again and half as many wo would be 30.'" 
The solution consists in guessing n number 
(generally a false placing nr position, whence the 
name), aw 10. Then, by the conditions, 

10 + 1G + N = 40, or 10 too much. 

Try 14; then 14+ 14 + 7 = 35, or 5 too much. 

Thou write 
14 X 10= 140 
10X5 =* SO^ 

00 

and ~^-r = 12, the answer. 

10 — 5 

In general, if wo have to solve tho problem 
fi.r = 6 , 

first let i = iHj 

and supposo b— e v ^ being the firsL error. 

Let ,r = n, 

and fa being the second 

error. 

Thou n(o: — 7ii) = c |( 
and — n) = e ai 

whence x = ——^-p which is the rule. 

— Ci 
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TIvd Invention of algebraic symbolism ren¬ 
dered such circa in l oni linn min treasury, and 
so llio rule passed away during the nineteenth 
century. Il wiih merely n rule for attaining 
what algebra gives iniieh mure easily. There 
wiui a distinction nnido between Lite rule uf 
Hinkle fnj.se jioHlliun and the rule nf double false 
position. The Arabs mllrrl the rule liy 11 liiiine 
which Leonardo of Finn (nee Fiimy,\m) gave 
us c/c/iafoj/m. I *• therefore appears liy such 
niuno.i na til ailayui (l’limmln, a,i\) f prr it 
Calnino (Catauco, 15*15), Regain ikl Cnllninu 
(Puguni, 1501), anti llcgnla Ilvlentntjm (Tnr- 
laglin, D. 15. H. 

FAMILY EDUCATION.—The term "ulura- 
Linn 11 luiH su lung heen nNsoeiali'd wiUi "hi'IiuijI" 
that Lhere is a tendency In forget Hint ihc 
school in hut one among ninny nlunUlmml 
agencies, that one whose chief function in 
formal instruction. (Hen Education.) Of all 
educational institutions the moat fundamental 
is the fmnily. Ah Ilo.seiikrana Miys, 11 Tim 
family is the organic starling jmirtt of nil rrEuon- 
liun. ,Y For the first nix years nf n ehihl’n life 
the family is normally the only educational 
inaLituliiiii. Tim family is the undifferentiated 
whole in which the child receives its first in¬ 
troduction to the social idcuH of the larger 
world—economic, political, mul religious. 
Wlillo fmnily education may lm regarded ns 
preparatory to thn school, it also performs 
tin inipurUnL function alongside the ncliciul. 
Tho relations among thn ineiidicrH of a 
family are immediate, direct, and living. It 
is here that the child first learns the miiril nr 
cotijioraliuii nml acquires those virtues which lin 
at Lhn root of social □ rg aui /, all on — sy input liy. 
affection, gratitude, respect, obedience, mul 
negation of tho hcIi. IL must be recognized, 
however, that changing economic inndi linns 
have weakened family influences, and the tend¬ 
ency 1ms boon not to foster education in tlio 
home na much as to throw the burden on the 
teacher mul the school. 

In primitive society Lhc child Ih early in¬ 
itiated into tho struggle far existence, first 
through imiLallon of the occupations nr his 
elders, and then by direct participation. 
Under tho care of tlm faLlinr and thn grand¬ 
father the hoy icarna to Hhuot, hunt, and fish; 
while under the care of thn mother and grand¬ 
mother the girl is taught the elements of house¬ 
hold economy, industrial art, and agriculture. 
Under tho samo guidance follows adjustment 
to all Lhc customs of the tribe and to tho cere¬ 
monials due to the worlrl of npirilH. (Men 
IMiimitivk Souiiity, Eimjiwtion in.) In the 
early period of Hebrew and Human history and 
among tho Chinese (ryfl.r.) the family type or 
education is dominant" Tho primary aims nro 
the inculcation of filial picLy, loyalty to the 
members of tho family living and dead, and self- 
control,—the subordination of Lhc individual 
to the interests of Lhc group. The Greek aub- 


orrliimlinn nf family In civic life finds its ex¬ 
treme *1 a lemon l in I'lnlu's theory uT the roin- 
inunmtic nurLiire of ehihlren. 

The modern rniiivplmu of stale rnnlrol in 
education in the outgrowth of Lhe lhfnrinaLinn 
and is lhe result of mirlimi iigaiiuU iTplrsiaMlii’nl 
duiiiinalinu nml nf lln 1 reeuguitiru nf the re¬ 
sponsibility nf the KluU* with reaped Lip Lhp r 
eilHrnlimuif its eitizeiiK. Just oh all mil*modern 
uidimlripH have been derived by il process of 
differential inn and spirndi/ml Ton Trnm the 
organised orrupiiiimiH eurried on in Llm family, 
ho likewise are the nimlerii schools Mm product 
nf sprieiidiznlion. First Lhe UhuMi and then 
the Stiiii- iiHHiuned rmnlrul of riliieulinn. Tlic 
first stage of stule interfirmiee was to linhl 
parents and musters reapmisible lor the cdum- 
tirm nf (heir children mid apprentices, and this 
was dune liv rmnpulmiry exiuniimlinn mulHiipur- 
visimi. The Im-.hL examples nf (his process aro 
Urn MnssadmselLs law uf 1012 and the Con¬ 
necticut Cmle of 1551). (.See. Cim.iixiai, l’tsmcii) 
in Amkhm an FnirirATiiiN'O 

Hut with (he dcvrhjpiiioiil of burial rrniHcious- 
ness, and the minmum pressure which on tho 
one liuiiil led to rougenli i| city life mid mi Llm 
uLiter tended In remove Imlh lmrents frnm tho 
home Cur llio grcaLcr part nf tfir day, the Klato 
Hlepped in mid supplemented ilie HTnrls of Urn 
family, UonipulHory seliuol nllemlunre (r/.e.), 
free hcIiooIh, kindergartens (<■/./•.), day nurseries 
or flrtolii'H, llm feeding uf srluml rhildmi (y.i’.), 
and medical iuspeetmii (r/.u.) are measures 
uf stale interference whieli mil only benefit 
the Slate, hut improve the possibility of healthy 
family life. It is objected llml such incaiiureB 
free the In mil y fj-nui n^nmajliililieH for width 
it naturally Htandn. To lliia iL may be replied 
nuL only that thn needs of Mueiety mid liurnanitv 
nrc allyvo Lliuso nf Lhe family, hut Mint auch 
memniri'H are iiluratiiniul ami iranHiLionnl. 
The same nmy lie said uf the introduction of 
fichool and district nurses, id visiting teachers, 
and of paronls 1 or mother*' meetings. The 
vocational preparation of children has long 
been ahnncloneil by the family, owing to Lhc 
camploxiticfl of modern economic organization; 
hut in this field Lius Slate can improve conditions 
of liTc bjr undertaking nuch tudning. IMrect 
propai-fttion for the duties of parenthood nml 
family life is ween in the introduction of Bach 
e objects ns care of inf ants, cooking, and the 
whole round of huiisohuld arts. And though 
tho extension uf Hchoul aclivilies may in ninny 
eiiHcs ulTurd parents tho opportunity to shirk 
their nuLurnl duties, yet the limitation uf Mm 
Hnluml would mil mjeessarily result in tho 
strengthening of the ndiirnliunal influence of 
Lhe family. To inerenwe Llio elTicieimj' of edu¬ 
cation Lhniugh the fnmily it is nf prime nnccssily 
to sneurn improved comliLinns in the home and 
to supplement its deficiencies. Toward this 
end the economic and educational movcimmUi 
of tho mo.it progimsivo CDUiiLrins aro at present 
dirccLcd in the following forms; — 
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1. Improved coiuliliuiiH fur Llm liomc arc of the instruction of pupils of similar Minin- 

providccl by the various iw'/uuut.h Lo relievo monts, group conformity is Urn eliief virtue- 

the congestion in the city by Llic ercoLion of while in the home wc have a group of people ok 

municipal and mode) dwelling by cheap trims- different apes and uLtnimncntH working in eo- 

portntion, ami by the vnriuuH iuouuh taken lu operation, ourli fulfilling it different function, 

to ml or mnro attractive the life oT suburban and Hern in afforded uppnrLumLy for self-reliance 

colintrV COjnmuiiiih , .*L and individuality, (d) Thff ijcJidoJ jjei nubjpnllvi* 

2. The healtli anil welfare of the child is oh- riiLlier thnu ubjeeLive, egoistic rather Limn 

aentiid to complete family life. If the wages altruistic; even in the ease of various forms of 

of tlio young eiiihl are needed for the home, or manual training, whatever is produced is for (lie 
if the parents are unaldr. to provide for tlin Hake of instructing the child and does not usually 

necessary medical attention, and the family represent the child’s contribution for tlio in- 

lifc consists in mere struggle for existence*, prop;- Lcrest of others. 

ross becomes impossible. anil it liucmnnH nmi.s- The Child in the Homo, — The emperor, 

sary for the 31 aLo to tiiil the? parent in prolong- Marcus Aurelius, thanked the gods that lie hail 

ing the period of infancy, which has been shown the mUisfnnthm of his mother's life and company 

to be bo cgscnUal in the formation of higher a considerable while, though she was destined 

civilization. As communities realize Lhe need to die young. Tim enro and early training of 

of such aid, they undertake the feeding of school the infant is the special province of the mother 

children, ineclicnl inspection, school clinics, ns iiurae and guide, whatever theory may be 

special schools and classes for the defactive held aa to tlm rdnlion of the home and the 

children, etc. school in the education of the child. Coincimm. 

3. Mc/iffurcH must be Ukoii for tlio pre-serva- to whom ire owe the modern system of school 

lion of the family. In order LhaL there may lie grading, called the first six years the mother's 

family lire, the wagon or the adult members Hchuul, and found in this the elements or all 

must he sufficient to support Llm family group. Inter educnliun, — intellectual, lnaral, and re- 

Thcrc must he leisure for the social life uf the ligious; even Llic rudiments of natural science 

home, and wage earners, especially the mother, ami philosophy, According to Houshdiui, as the 

mush be protected from hazardous and dc- real nurse is the mother, the real preceptor is 

grading employment. The period of produc- the father; ami in order to justify the employ- 

tiva ness must be extended; care nf the aged must incut of a tutor to fulfill the duty which naturally 

not cxhauaL the res our ties which arc necessary belonged to the father, IIouhscilu found it 

far the young; finally, the family group must bo necessary tn imagine Emile an orphan. Testn- 

preserved, even when deprived of the elder wage lozzi began his educational career by inking 

canter. Ah a means, therefore, toward Lhti into his own homo a number of neglected 

coiiacrvati/jj] of the IidmioLIjl* foJlrjwingineaaunja children and treating them as members of his 

arc now generally demanded: (a) limitation of own family. According to his idea of education 

the hours of inbnrj (b) restriction in the om- an pictured in Leonard and Gertrude, the true 

ployment of young children (see Child Im non; teacher is the mother who keeps her children 

Childhood, Legislation foil tub Conskuya- occupied In household duties, and at the same 

tion anu Pilotection of); (c) liability of time instructs them in the ails or reading, writ- 

employer in disc af accident; (<f) compulsory big, and Arithmetic. PenLnlozzi's principle wag 

insurance; (e) old ago pensions; (/) special aid Unit it in life which educates; and that Urn 

to widows with children. moral, intellectual, and industrial center of clc- 

Inudequacy of the School as an Educational mciltary education must be found in the eym- 

Agency,— The school is inadequate for the patliy, ideas, speech, and intelligent activities 

following reasons. (1) It oecupica less than or a well-organized family life, Trochel com- 

onc-cightli of the child's time during only a pleLed the thought of Pcstalozzi. He taught 

limited period af life. It is not sudicienL to that only in the family is real experience to be 

overcome neglect of the home or the evil in- found; only as a member of the family will it 

fluoncc or the street. It is too brief a lime for be possible for man to become a symmetrical, 

the establishment of good habits of thought, real, whole man; only in the family is lliere 

apccoh, and behavior, (2) The school lacks con- complete provision for the fundamental need of 

tinuity of aocial influence. The child js passed childhood, — sc IL expression (Udiicofiono/ Mmi, 

along from fruup to group onco a year, and often pages 101-102). The primary purpose of early 

at shorter intervals, with frequent changes of liuiuc training should be the establishment of 

teachers, ami has but little opportunity Lo good habits ami the practice of obedience, Tho 

djlvclop a feeling of HQciul solidarity or ru«pnnsi- young child should lm permitted peace and 

bilily. Tho entire plan of the school is artificial quid; many rd his faulty should he ignored; 

from tlio standpoint of social organization, tho HtmulurdH am! opinions of elders should not 

All attempts at overcoming these disadvantages, be enforced upon him, but Ilia own personality 

in the various plans of school cities ami other should be preserved. The child must, however, 

forma of self-government, have thus far only ailju.st liimRclf to the habits of the household 

tended to furLhcr acccntunLe this artificiality, ami feel his responsibility as a member of the 

(3) Aa fcjio school is organized for the pnrposo family circle. The child should not expect to 

G7G 
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be cnlcrlnmed, liut Hhould lift given simple loyn 
which afford uppmTunily fur initiative, Love 
of nature should Ijo cultivated by calling alien- 
limv id flowern, trees, birds, etc., during wnlkn. 
Through story Lolling mul reading nlimil mi 
interest in liternlure may bo immur'd mul llio 
deHirn lo rend Hlimulnlud. 

The moral mul hiilmuI mAui'iieui nj thi‘ home 
prcjsciit llio following ehnruelrriHlicH: " Ser¬ 
vice from aymimthy, service wiLhnul n hhihc of 
patronage or immihatiou, and nervier! on the 
cxpreafumi of each emnLinu," which,/' together 
constitute the Idcul which. nlimihl hispinj tile 
relations of Mir? man lo his feJIow-cj'rn lures" 
(11 ray, The Toiuji Child)' 

HomB and School. — When Hchnol age in 
reached, the duty of the parent with respect to 
education cannot bo fmlfdlrtl Ijy ti ending the 
child Lo school. 11 Those parents," anys Flu torch, 
"nre lo lie blamed who, when they Imve com¬ 
mitted lliciir sons to the core of pedagogues or 
schoolmasters, never him> or hour them perform 
their tanks; wherein they fail muflli of their 
duly. Fur Limy ought, ever and nwm, a Tier lhn 
inImnuwioji of sumo days, to make trial of their 
children's proficiency; and not on trust Lheir 
hopes of them to t|io discretion of a hireling, 
Fur even that sort of men will lake more earn 
of llio children, when they know Lhnl Lhey im; 
regularly lo be called to account. Ami hern Ihu 
saying of tho kind's groom ia very applicable, 

' Unit nothing mndn the \mm ho faL an the king's 
eye.'" Them muHt he unity oT uini and eo- 
operalirm in nmlliod on the part of the most 
important educational iiiHtilnliniiH, home and 
school. To further Lliin cooperation, visila or 
pamUB Id thn school imd of InachoiH In lhn 
homes aro becoming general, In New York 
the experiment is being tried of employing ad¬ 
ditional visiting LcnuhorH whose Hole duty in to 
secure a helpful relation between the home and 
the hcJiooI. Parents' nsHoeiiithms are frequently 
Mm outgrowth of mo thorn 1 meelingH, an eslab- 
lishad feature or the kindergarten- Through 
such ineeLilign and associations parents receive 
su reds Lions ns lo home earn of children and 
keep in touch with school aims and methods. 
The Tamils 1 National Educational Union (q.v.) 
of England has for iLs aim Iho enlighten me ul of 
parents with respect In instruction and training 
at home or in private schools. Definite courses 
af study arc prepared under the auspices oT Llio 
Union, 

Truo cooperation of the home and sclinol, 
however, cannot bn brought about by the nuh- 
nrdinntion of thn home; by in a king Lhc home, 
an is ho often ihe (jane, merely a preparation fnr 
Hehool. InyLond of hearing spelling lessons, 
Parents should read with their children lhn great 
nliiHsics which appeal alike Lu young and old. 
Instead of having school Lusks Lo upset Ihe 
home, the home should possess its own duties 
aiul pleasures. 11 What is required above [ill," 
says Ellen Key, *' for tile children of the pre?^ 
ont clay, is to he assigned again real home 


nccupnLiniiH, lawks they imiwl do I'liiisrieiiUmisly. 
habits of work arranged fur week duys ami 
holidays without uvrivughL, in ever y i'iinc? wliere 
Lite child cun help hiiimi'lf.” li The ftlrmige.st 
cmiHlruelive fuel nr in Ihe education of u luirimn 
Ijeing is the HCLLlcd, quid order of humi 1 , ils 
peni:e, mid ils duly. . . . The limine miru 
luurij liiinmiift.H a Immr fur Ihe hiiuIh uf rliili1n;ii, 
mil for their bodies uhiuc. For Hindi holms Lo 
Ijc formed, that in lheir turn will mold children, 
the children iuuhL he given luiek the home. 
IimLcud of Ihe study pre|mruMun at Imme fnr 
llm Hidimd Inking up, im it now does, ihe licul 
pari of ii eljild’.H life, Llm aidimd ijujhL get llio 
h mailer linrl, the home Ihe larger paid. Tlin 
home will lmve the ri-Hponnihilily nf so uning Lhn 
free lime, uh well on in dinarv duyn as on holidays, 
Unit tin* children will reullv heroine u part nf 
the home both in llirir "work and in Llioir 
pleasures. The children will Im taken from Lhc 
Hchool, Mm street, Lbe fuclnry, nrul resinml lo 
tluj linme. The uinlher will he given back 
from work outside, or from social life, to Lhn 
children. Thus natural Induing in the Miiril 
of IIuuHHpau nml SjicnrTr will lie reiilixoil: n 
training fnr life, by life ill Inuiir." 

Tito Social Slgniflcance of Family Educa- 
' lion. — Not win illy without rcriHnn, it him lic- 
cuum mifliniiiary to regard lhc Hidnml as the 
mnsl impnrtiiiiUneuiia of nmlnilling the fuUire. 
(Specific iiiHti'iieiiim in the Hrliords is demanded, 
LlmL tumiiemni'e, tin in, eliusLily, mid eivii! duly 
limy form Lhc hinds mid Urn iirncliee of Hie 
rising geiiendioii. Tun imtrli in expiTled nf 
Ihe Hchunl alone. Amirding In Professor 
(■id dings,, "There in no rmlind cure for ilegciirro- 
Liim liul in n pure nml nane fuimly lire, wliirh 
diHeipliiieH Lite welcome mul uuluiuled child 
iu Llm rnbiiHt virtue uf Hilf-ionlnil, and in nn 
unswerving allegiance lo duly," J.Rlh 
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Iln-HfiNKllANZ,, J- IL F. Philosophy 0/ FrJueafinn, 
lluUBBEAU. Emile, 

FANCY. — A Lrnn employed to designate 
those forma of mental activity in which the 
individual builds up combi nuti mm of experience 
wit limit fieri ouh reference In the cuiTCfuiouilcnco 
between Uidao forms of expiuiemm aim any ob¬ 
jective reality. Thun one may build up in Imm 
fancy the notions of animals or buildings wliieli 
could not be realized in any external experience. 
Fancy is one phase of iinn^iimLioii (ry.f.). 

C. II, J. 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (I701-1WI7). — 
Famous English scientist, born of huniblQ 
parentage at Newington lUiltH, Surrey. After 
11 brief education in the elementary subjects, ho 
became in iSOi rrmml hoy, them apprentice, 
to a stationer and bookbinder. Ho Look an 
interest in hooka, particularly those bearing nn 
scion Li Tie topics. In liin spare liuurn he dabbled 
in die mis try and electricity^ In 1312 an np- 
lorluiiily ofTcred of attending some lectures 
ly Sir Humphry Davy, the noLes of which 
Faraday carefully copied out and bound, In 
IS 13, becoming tired of lumnojw pursuits, ho 
tiJTeixul hia .sendees Ln JJavy, who 0 ) 3 Lniucd for 
him Lite position id lull ora lory iiHsislanL in Llm 
lloyal Institution, After 11 period oT nearly 
Lwo years spent in travel with Sir Humphry, 
during which he cuinc into contact with the 
most prominent neienlisls uT Lho day, he re¬ 
newed his work at the Iluyid Institution, with 
which he remained inlimiiLely connected until 
his death. Stimulated by an ambition, la be¬ 
come a IccLui'lTj ho began to lake a prominent, 
part in Lho proceedings or Lho CiLy Philosophi¬ 
cal Club, consisting or young ciilliUHiuHls like 
himself, took iensrins in elneiition, ami studied 
the methods or the promineut scientists who 
lectured at the Institution. Until 1S21 he 
assisted Davy in bis researches, but ahouL that 
poriocl lie began to make original rcHcarches 
uu Ins own account. Beginning wiLh his dis¬ 
covery of electromagnetic rota tip ns in LS21, ho 
was able ill JNIH to perfect his work on nuigncLo- 
electricity and induction, which laid the basis 
lor future improvements in the applications of 
etccLricity. His researches were also con¬ 
ducted in chemistry, and in this field he dis¬ 
covered new compounds which later nuulo 
possible Lho use oT aniline dyes. His published 
works, including articles and reports, nro Experi¬ 
mental Rvmivchcfi in Khvlvicity (I .S;JD—I W.m/i) , 
and flrmfrc/ic.v in Chv.minlry und FAp/sich (lfiTil)). 

As early nn 1.S2II lu; was elected n Fellow iff Lhe 
ltnyal Society, and lio became a contriluilnr lo 
the chief scionlilii! reviews- From 1S2H Lo 
lSfi2 Faraday leulurcd regularly aL Lhe lluyal 
Institution, with Lhe exception nf the four yenrs 
18-10-DvM, wlien llirnuj^U ill health he was com¬ 
piled lo cease work; but even in this period 
\e did not discontinue his Christina-? lectures 
lo juveniles, which commenced in IS27 and 
always continued Lo Rive him pleasure. Offers 
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of promotion and advancement were persistently 
refused in order Lo be able to give more Lime 
to researches. because it did not make much 
demand on his time, ho cons an ted to lecture 
at Woolwich Academy (1920-1840). In 1830 
be became adviser to Trinity House, which has 
charge of lighthouses, lie waa without a rival 
as n lccLurer, not only because he was deeply in¬ 
spired with the meaning of Inn subject, but also 
becnUMo he studied himself with the purpose of 
Acquiring perfection on the platform. And na 
nu ex peri me n Lur ho Blands in the forefront or 
scientists. Honors continued to be showered 
upon him, hut of all he valued most his fellow¬ 
ship in Lhe lloyrd Society and his place on the 
Scnnlo of the University of London. I 11 the 
last position he was able in make some recom¬ 
mendations on examinations for scientific de¬ 
grees, holding Unit neither a written nor nn nrnl 
test was adequate; and at Woolwich he gave 
iiiHLruclimiH that l-ho student* 1 notebooks should 
be examined, 

I 11 Iuh opinions 011 education Faraday did 
not rise above Lho prevailing disciplinary views, 
except Unit lie ranged himself on the side of 
Nrhmnifl us against the classics, although in 
a remarkable lecture nn tho Jfducalion 0 / Die 
Judgment t delivered in 1854 in the presence of 
Lhe Prince Consort, he began wilh the state¬ 
ment Lhnl ** Fdunalio 11 includes all Llmt be¬ 
longs to the improvement of the mind. 11 The 
theme of Lhm efisny was Lho deficiency of judg- 
inenL in the exorcise of the mental powers. 
Mon, ho any a, are willing to rely on Lho Reuses 
alone, without Rut Her cxniui nation, while the 
best brisk for judgment includes not only care¬ 
fully observed faoLs, but the laws of nature. 
Hence education musL be iff the Bclf; self-ex¬ 
amination, self-criticism, sincerity, recognition 
iff ignorance, nnrl readiness to accept correction, 

■— these arc the marks of true education and 
mental discipline. There ia in us too strong a 
tendency to discover what wc wish to discover, 
Clear and precise ideas, and clear and definite 
language are necessary if the sense and kvo of 
truth arc lo be attained. Comparison, balance 
or data, proportionate judgment, suspense of 
judgment arc all steps in the process of reach¬ 
ing truth. Book-learning Faraday distinguished 
from the cxcrcisn of judgment which can be 
improved aiul trained in any field by mental 
labor. I 11 urging the cultivation of the scien¬ 
tific spirit Faraday makes constant reference to 
the imsdnnli/rc acceptance by his own con¬ 
temporaries oT table-Lipping and other devices 
of spiritual ism. Tho lecture, however, is one 
Hint can bn read in any generation. 

Faraday was one of the witnesses examined 
bv Lhe Public Schools Commission in 1802. 
lie deprecated the claims made by lho sup¬ 
porters of classics and pure mathematics for 
the mental discipline imparted by these sub¬ 
jects, citing examples within liis own experi¬ 
ence of men highly educated in the accepted 
sense of the term who had acquired such habits 
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of mind that iu relation Lu natural jdienuineini 
Lli ny lmd to ljcj^in nl lhi* .ha me pmul us eliil- 
ilrciij nml muni limrn Lhe A B C of things. Phe 
old training wuh uhn the cuiihu of a hiijmt- 
uilinua nUiiudi; toward Lho new kmiwledge 
iib nunscnse. Wliilo miL attacking dunsies, 
he insisted at any ruLe llml limy wen; iuiL the 
whole uf knowledge, anil ho fur uh the transfer 
of powers Lliroujdi 11 classical Induing in con¬ 
cerned, lie .says, 11 .Society at Jiirfln in Almost 
ignorant lit llto like anil greater value uf Ihu 
kiml uf aUiily which 1 recommend,” Whilu 
Faraday's iidluenci; on iducnliun wuh iujI 
positive, lie belonged lo Llml ^itjiip uf fcnii'iitinlH 
of Lhc middle uf the nineleunlli century who 
indirectly afTeclod Llic rcHooIh through Lite social 
recognilinn which they won by Lhcir emiiumeu 
in Mil- new field. 
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FARGO COLLEGE, FARGO, N.D, — A 
cu educational mslUulinu, rounded ill ISH7 liy 
Llie Congregational churches nr North Dakota, 
but now uudciininmationnl. PrcpiircUnry, cul- 
Ic^ijilav ami j»luj)c ami nrL departments am 
immiluineil. Candidates are udmiUrd on cer- 
Li lie [ilea fro m high hcIiuuIh mul on exiuniuulino, 
the requirements fur which are equivalent (u 
fiflr.cn imilH of preparatory work. There iH u 
fnculLy or iliirLy members. 

FARNABY, THOMAS (Ifi7ff-UM7). — Pniu 
ailily Lhe greatest English privale schuulmaHlor 
of the seventeenth century. Anthony A Wood 
describes him as the chief grammarian, rheto¬ 
rician (Latin), poet, Latinist, mnl Greeian of 
his time. Horn the hiju of a London carpenter 
about 1575, Faruaiiy in lulll) eiitereil Merino 
College, Oxford, where he was postmaster In 
Mr, Thomas French. _ He left tlie college 
almipLly, Afler u roving life as sailor nml 
soldier, lit; returned to England ami settled 
aL Mnrluckj Somersetshire, where he 11 hlmipcd 
ho low iih to he an ulicdwiiiin, nml several were 
taught their luirnlmokH by him, nml in the 
neighborhood of Murlnck were found iu Inter 
years Llmse who had been his old pupils, 
who had become pood gruininununs." rnr- 
imliy, on li’aving Murlnck, oneiied n mcIumiI 
in UuldsniiLlis 1 Units in (.VqqilugiUe, Lmiilun, 
anil is reported Ln Imve worked up Jns private 
aelmol there to the number of " three hundred 
or inure, including many young noblemen 
anil u Lli or generous youLli," lie ia said In have 
had separate rooms fur LI id different forms, 


nml three indiera, one of whom wan young 
Alexander Gill (f/.e.), whose fullmr was the 
head of St. I'iiuTh Seliiml. Another indier was 
William Jlurlon, lho unliiimiry. An intereflling 
umiuot of Funialpy'H melhrol of dcnling 
with a pupil in .seen in the “ Autobiography of Sir 
John jUniusUm" (Cmm/rn Sueidy /irprni/fl, 
page l(II). Funml^v reiuuved his school, in I flJO. 
Lu .Severninks iu Kent. He became rich, mul 
was probably the lirsL KiijiHnh sclmolmnslcr 
whu made a fortune. In the great Civil War 
lie look Llm kiiipa siile, umi Wuh nr res led by 
the I'ui'liituieiiLiLrimiH ul Tiiidiridge iu 10d3, and 
imjoiHumil at Newgate, lli HIM lie wan al¬ 
lowed to return to JSuvcnoukfl, where he died 
in 1017. 

Fimialiy edited tlie following classics; Jwrc- 
unUmi Pertiii tfuturnrj 10J 2; Xmrrm' Trngoc/line f 
J01J; Lumni Phnr*niift l 1 (11H; Mudiulia Kyi- 
j/rruif#;irrfn, Hi 1.1; Oji rrfi, IflIJJ; Olitii 

Mdtiuuti‘yhfixv.s, 11137; Tvrvntii (.'roaorr/nir, lliril. 
Many «f these weul through niiiuerrms editions, 
aml^ wen; well known on the Continent. In 
addition, Furnuhy also ksued hcvituI Heliool- 
Ip links, ineluding the following: P hr asm orn- 
i or in a fln/tt/iUorm ti fwdirat, London, j OlW, 
Mill ediliuo nieuLimieil by Wuml; lutivx Rhciuvi- 
niN, hcIhiUh rf ui.Hfifniffiiii feumuriH arffnfiJi 
nrroiiNiiuflrdu.s, cui wljiciuHtui' Formulae Ora- 
ituiar, //i.h'l; {imunnttiirnm, 1M-I1; tills 

griLiunmr wiih written by rnyul order and was 
rspi 1 1'ially autliuiized ; Klurilryium rpiyrtun- 
iiudi iih OVrirrurirui, runtnitjut; Latina irrsit ft 
van'in rMUmuut; this Khnityntm of 

Greek epigrams is uf enurim llie Gno-k inillmlogy 
collnliil by Maximus lMuiiinirn. Fumaliy 
collecini the IraiiHliitiijiiH uf the Greek iuLo 
Latin verse liy Sir Tliuinas Afore, If. Stephens, 
IuurtmuH, Lily, Aieiat, Sniliger, IHielmmiu, 
eLc.. and Hiipplied Home hiniaclf. Of those 
books, the Imlr.v IilntuncuH ran through Llie 
greatest mimber of eililions. The curlier parts 
of Far a ally’s /m/r.r MuIminin are oeimpicil 
with an nmmni of rhetmieal ln?uUnnnL of 
matter and form iu any mmpoHiliiin, oral or 
verbal. In thiri system, great stress is laid on 
oralury, fur a eninpusilioii uliould he elegant, 
and i( shoulil lie dignified; and, almvn all, 
llie composition must lie n/if. F, W. 

Ue/croncoD: — 

Djrlitumi'if of .YnfiYiiifi/ niuffrnyhjf. 

Watsus, Fiikikii. Tltv Kunlink (irauannr Schools lu 
HHHI. tt'iiinbriilge, IIHH.) 

FARNHAM, GEORGE LOOMIS (IH2-1- 
11)0(1). Advneale of Lhe sculeiice mel.hml 
in leaching muling; won I'doi'jilrd in llie com- 
nmn sehoolH nf New York and aL the Albany 
Nninml Helliml under David P. Page (ij.i%). 
He wuh principal uiuUnpoi'inlendeiil of Hehaoh 
lit ,4yraeuse; siipiU'uiteiidrJiL of wcJiooIh aL 
Binghamjilon, N.Y., and Cnunoil Bluffs, 
Iowa. 1' on in LSK-I Lo IKilil hi 1 was principal 
nf Lhe Nebraska Normal HMkmiI aL Peru. Au¬ 
thor uf The Sentence Method nf Tcticking Paul- 
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ing (Syracuse, 1HS7), ami of several papers 
ami addresses on the a lime subject, W, 3, M, 
Sco llisAuixu, Metjiudh of Teachinu. 

FARRAR, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1831- 
JOD3).— Eh filial schoolmaster, author juicl 
clergy many horn in Bombay in 1B31. Ho 
gmduaLed at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where in 1856 ho was elected to it fellowship. 
Ho enLored holy orders ami received an appoint¬ 
ment ns assistant mas Lor nt Harrow. In 1871 
lie became Headmaster nf Marlborough Col¬ 
lege, where he wna aucccsuruMii raising tlio 
school from Die decline into wJiicIi it had tem¬ 
porarily fallon. In 1870 he became Canon of 
Wostiriinater, and in 1800 Dean of Canterbury. 
Farrar was a prolific writer on theology, edu¬ 
cation, and history, and was the author of some 
stories which for many years enjoyed a rc- 
marknhlc vogue. Among Uuiho arc the school 
tales, Erie, or Lillie by Liiile; A Talc of Roslyn 
School; St. Winifred'#, nr the f Farid of School; 
and Julian Hume, all to some extent auto¬ 
biographical. A book of a (liftemit kind and 
perhaps even more widely read was Ids Life of 
Christ. Derm Farrar played a very important 
part in the movement of the reform of the curric¬ 
ulum. and in introducing generally the so- 
calloil modern subjects. In .1807 and )8aS he 
lectured at the Royal Institution on Public 
iS'cAnof Reform, wlum lie attacked the traditional 
classical education mid pleaded fur the broaden¬ 
ing of the curriculum. To the Emujrt on a 
Liberal Education (London, 1807), which he 
edited, he contributed an uvlide ciu Greek and 
Latin Fflr.Tfl CrwLjmilion ns a general Branch of 
Education, a plea for a much broader course of 
sLudicu than the classical. Another conlribu- 
lion to education was the lecture on General 
A ima of the Teacher, delivered at Cambridge in 
1883, containing advice and suggestions to 
touchers culled from his own experience. While 
Farrar did not possess the ndmiiiiftLraliva 
ability to carry his suggested reforms in to 
cITccL, there is nu doubt but Lliat the weight 
of his influence contributed greatly to the 
changes which came into the English schools 
in the lust quarter of the nineteenth century. 

ItBfsrBnc&s: — 

Dciin Farrar. Journal oj PUlucutian, Lnmlon. Vol. 
XXV, llKM, |i. im. 

Fauiiaii, II, A. Lifu uj F. IK. Ffirrur. (Now York, 

inui.) 

Farrar ns Ih'itihmirtliT. (lorn A iff jl/flffaziiKr, Vol, 

LXXXVII, luua, |I. 007. 

FARRAR, JOHN (1770-1853). — Textbook 
luitliurj gnuluatiul at Ifamird Cidfnge in 1801, 
whore he was an instructor anil professor for 
Uurty-ona years. lie was the author of twelve 
schoolbooks on mathematics. W. 8, M. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. — See Cnnis- 
tian Euuoation in tub Early Ciiunmi; and 
the apeciul articles on Llie various fathers. 


FATIGUE. — A condition of the organism 
characterized objectively by a reduction of 
efficiency, and subjectively by a complex of 
feeling and sensation (particularly the feeling 
of weariness and senna Lin ns of strain and 
fatigue, mainly peripheral in origin), by a 
d lain el in ii Li oil to exert effort, ami ultimately 
by a desire to sleep. We speak or physical 
or of mental fatigue, according as the func- 
tirnuiJ hi efficiency .appear? in jiliyaitwl or in 
menial work, mill we speak of fatigue by bodily 
activity or of fatigue by mental activity, ac¬ 
cording as the activity that, induced the func¬ 
tional inefficiency was physical or mental. 
Both in investigating fatigue experimentally 
and in applying the results of investigation 
in practice, we must distinguish between these 
subjective mnl these objective aspects, since 
we find that them in no thoroughgoing uniformity 
in their interrelations: in particular, many 
individuals can do work that is objectively 
satisfactory, when they experience all the sub¬ 
jective symptoms of raliguc. To what extent 
we arc warranted in encouraging children to 
exert cITort under these circumstances is an¬ 
other matter. In genera/, the subjective 
symptoms may be regarded us protective 
devices, as warnings that work should give 
way to rest. Exhaustion is an extreme form 
of fatigue, in which functioning is, as a rule, 
not only inefficient, but also disordered — in 
which, then, fatigue Im.s passed into a patho¬ 
logical condition. Overburdening or over¬ 
loading are terms applied, in educational par¬ 
lance, to a condition in which the demands 
made upon tlm pupil aro excessive, with Iho 
result llmt the ordinary processes of sleep and 
nutrition do not suffice to remove the fatigue 
from day to day, and that the fatigue offer Is 
are cumulative, and lead ultimately to iuhu ( iih- 
tlienia, general debility, or some other farm nf 
general breakdown. 

The older theories nf fatigue, of which Yer- 
worn's is typical, envisaged llm condition 
with relative simplicity in chemical lrims. 
Negatively, fatigue represents n consumption 
of ninlflriulu, especially nf oxygon, carbon, and 
sodium; positively, it represents a production 
and accumulation of waste products nf metabo¬ 
lism, especially of Inc-tiuucid and acid nuLnsshim 
phosphate, the " fatigue substances or " fa¬ 
tigue poisons/ 1 Weicliardt bus recently claimed 
the discovery of special antitoxins formed 
within the organism in reaction to the fatigue 
toxins, Injection or Lliesc antitoxins nJTurds 
temporary immunity to fatigue, in the ruse at 
least of the small animals experimented upuii. 

While this ehemicn-pliysiulogienl theory may 
lie adequate to explain simple examples of 
fatigue, c.p. in the stnek nerve-muse I e experi¬ 
ment of the physiologist, it is iiiiidei|Uu(o 
(despite Lee's ingenious extension nf lire 
Troppo theory to mental work) to the vastly 
more complex conditions that govern menial 
faLiguo in the bum ail organism. Remit 
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theories of fatigue (r.p. Yoakum, MaeDuiigfiH) 
allow u tendency In follow Sherrington nml 
oilier physiologista in envisaging lieurmniM- 
culnr activity in terms Cif the “ reflex-arc cun- 
ccpt/' anrl to utilize cup er*i idly Lin? idem or Lbc 
11 rmiHlnnon ,J or " blocking " nf nerve paths 
at the wynupHiia of the neurones. These are, 
ns yet, Iinwiivnr, lint upccidativti hyjmlheKcrt. 
The course of mental ofliciimey, as in shown 
lielow, is complicated by immeruim pHyeliuliig- 
ical factors, the reduction of which lo physio¬ 
logical terms is certainly tjifliculLj mnl perhaps 
or little practical advantage. 

Another important theoretical problem enn- 
ccrm the question whether fatigue is general 
or Hpccific (local). It is important, bccuum), 
if faliguo ad up in a NpenUio structure is rapidly 
disseminated Lhrmigli llie organism by the 
circululion of the blood, we may hope to meas¬ 
ure fatigue indirectly; we may hope, for in- 
stance, lo measure the fatigue nf n school hour 
by it a effect on muscular end ura lice ns revealed 
by the or^ngrapli. Again, if fatigue is chhuu- 
li/dJy specific, then change uf work would be 
nn important device for ensuring maximal 
net efficiency. The truth appears to bo Unit 
fatigue, is both specific and geneinl: when it 
first appears, and when it is mild, it is, in the 
main, locnliaed in the active structures; Imt 
Llinrn is no strict isolation of the fatigue effcots, 
both btfcauHu the active structures disseminate 
their w/wte prmbicl.H through Llur on Lin- urgjui- 
lsiu, and probably, Loo, draw upon oilier Hlruc- 
turoH for a supply of energy, ami also because 
our psychophysical acLivity is not really as 
specific as it* scams. In effortful thinking, 
for example, muscles in various parts nf Llie 
body are under strain; we may feel tired in 
the back uf the nrck from tin; solving uf prob¬ 
lems in mental arilhmotic. 

Measurement of Fatigue. — In theory, thin 
maybe directed eiLlier Lo the subjective or to the 
objective aspects. As already noted, Urn funner 
are loo unreliable In serve as indexes of Lius 
reduction jn oflicioiiuy, besides being intrin¬ 
sically difficult of measurement. Tim objective 
iis peels may he mu ami ml either by physiolog¬ 
ical ur by psychological methods. 

1, In tests of school children, the phynMi{ji- 
cal method bus included the use of the dyna¬ 
mometer (chiefly for measuring strength of 
f»rip) anil of tins ergogrnph (r/.r.) (fur measur¬ 
ing physical endurance, c.u. in voluntary eon- 
trnclion of Lins finger), the renording of pulse 
mid respiration, nf Lite speed of vobiulary 
niovemenl (Limping Lest, us lit the work of 
Wells), and nf Liu? range of ucciiinmodiitiiin 
nf the eye (Ilnur). Pulse mid respiration prove 
to lie too much subject to lluetuatiou from 
oilier causes; lapping aiul neemmimdiUioii, 
while of much lliciireliuul interest, imve not 
yet been sufficiently triad out to warrant 
generalization; Lite ergogruph bus, however, 
been Llie object of extensive critical invesLiga- 
tiuu, tlio net result of which is lo show Limb, 


uliik* [lie instrument may be adapted for 
iiiensiiriiig general physical efficiency (fur m- 
taiu individuals and muler exact experiuieulid 
control), there is Un diTiiiite nml reliable rune- 
spun deuce between the iTgugmjiliic leconl 
ami the mental efficiency nr the pit nil that would 
warrant the general uni; nf l lie method for Ojuhh- 
uring fatigue in llie school. 

2. Tin- jKifrhirfuyiail miihud embraces two 
main types of procedure, llie inellind nf dis¬ 
crete lesLs and the niolhud or cnntiiuionH work, 
The principal menLid tests that have been 
applied to llie uieiiNureineiit uf mental fatigue 
are rupying (Selmylen), dietiitiiiu (Kiknrski, 
Friedrich), cumpuLnUnii (liurgersliin, Lnurr, 
H rd.), rote memory (Klihinglmiis, Nctnebnji-IT, 
iSebuvleu), rnunlluliim (llourdou, Hitter, Ibnet), 
the EbbingbuuH eumplelam Lesl, the cninbiim- 
Lion metbud of Trljalnik, the piiltern Lapping 
test of Hipiire and Ynakuiii, Ingellier with the 
estimation of lime intervals (Lolisien) anil Llie 
determination uf various liminnl values, c.q, 
Heiisilivity Lo pujn (Vaniind, Swift, (lllporcile), 
and tlMj di.Hcrimiuuliiin nf two Ineliial sljmnlL 
Of these Lents, the lasl-numeil, commonly 
known an the cniupiiHs-poiiil. or teal lies m me trie 
test, or as tin 1 (Iriesbaeb nielliuil (see /Kktiik- 
hiu.mi/ii;u), ban railed forth the most dixiunwiuu. 
The value nf Llie lin-Uiml has lieen uidn-bl 
by llluzek, Keller, Vmntnd, Wagner, Ileller, 
IloiuifT, Ferrari, Sakuki, .Sidiuylen, •Inleykn, 
Alielsoii, and others; iL bus been assailed by 
T. li. MnlLim, Krnepelin, beubu, (iermiiuii, 
IliLler, UinefT, anrl Meuiiiiuin, All in all, 
though Mibjeel to obvious defects, Himm uf 
which limy Im remedied mnl others nut, Llic.sc 
psychological mellmtlH, as applied in discrete 
tests, have yielded userid nverage values ami 
have ulTurdi-d valuable iofnnimlion an Lo tin; 
if/Tecd and deger r (! nf fufiKin*. Tliidr rdiief 
(bdect lies in the Tact that when applied uh 
bits or leal u’nrk, inserted into Llie course of 
oLher fatiguing Work, Lliey do not penniL oh 
to follow the development uf fatigue step by 
Htop, 

III the 7 Jitf//irjrI of nintiiiiuius irnrJc, a h ex- 
plnited particularly by Kracpeliii ami bis pupils, 
and as applied generally in biborutory experi¬ 
mentation, llie lest work itneir eimstitutes the 
fatiguing work, and in, therefore, continued 
uniiiLcrnipUiiUy fur relatively lung period.s, 
oay fur an Imiir ur for several hours. Kxum- 
ples of this method an* llie eomputaUon tests 
of llurgersleiii, Holmes, Tliuruilike, Kraepeliu, 
ti ill., the Li-Hi with l,alin verlw of Merhui- 
ttnmsi, Hu* dictation tesla of Ildpfuer. One 
of the eliief eoiilributioiiH of Huh method is 
the deinniiHtnitioii UniL Hie euui'se of nieiitid 
eflieieuey in bnig-eoniimied wnrk Jh cumh- 
Limied, ant only by fatigue, Iml ulsii by several 
uLbcr faclnrs, notably by prneliee, liubilinitinn, 
“ waniiiug-uj),'' " swing," or liLness for work, 
and by vai'inUH types uf “ spurt," — possibly 
also by yet nther indepeiideuL lluelnutimis uf 
psychophysical edieieney. f J'o measure faligiie, 
BSO 
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tlierefnre, we must disentangle it from these 
concomitant fact ora. 

Results. — The not outcome of these ex¬ 
perimental investigationa is tha establish¬ 
ment of a number of fairly well-defined laws 
of fatigue. Much remains to be done, but wo 
know that individuals full into four fairly 
distinct types of fntiguability; that fatigua- 
liility is a function of ago; that sixly minutes 
is too long a lesson period for the nvorngo 
school child; that the forenoon arc mnro favor¬ 
able than the afternoon hoursj Lliat formal 
school work should not exceed Jive hours pci* 
(lay or twenty-five hours per week; that homo 
work should he reduced ta the minimum and 
arranged so that it will not exact intensivo 
application; Lliat short pauses, when filled with 
Itcc play nut of doors, huL not with gymnaaLics, 
are invaluable offsets of fatigue; that the pauses 
should increase in frequency mid in length as 
the work continues; that a pause, even of short 
duration, may work disadvantageously when 
it interrupts easy work of relatively long dura¬ 
tion; that the limjn iiilisTiniaNion often fails 
to fulfill its desired recuperative effect because 
afternoon work begins before digestion is 
sufficiently advanced; that pupils should obtain 
from nine to eleven hours of sound sleep! — 
a desideratum id! too frequently unfulfilled — 
that adequate sloop is the best protection 
against overburdening; that n chimgo of work 
does not add positively to the stove of energy, 
but may operate ail van lug con sly by Helling 
aside ennui; that oxeveiHO, oHpoemlly in the form 
of free piny, consumes energy, yet is of benefit 
because it stimtiltUca metaholism and accel¬ 
erates the removal of waste products; lliat 
gymnastics constitute a positive source of 
fatigue for many pupils; that the fn tig liability 
of school work is partly a function of Llio sub¬ 
ject, partly of the method of instruction, and 
partly of the teacher; that individual instruc¬ 
tion is more fatiguing than class instruction; 
that the school program should be planned to 
bring the bal'd subjects early, to alternate 
hard ami easy work, and Lo insert frequent and 
progressively longer pauses. 

Questions of practical Interest.— Two im¬ 
portant questions arise: Is nur present school 
work calculated to produce overburdening? 
Is it permissible that pupils should work rUler 
they show signs of fatigue? For the first query, 
the evidence appears conclusive that in thin 
country, however it may bo in Germany, whero 
the topic has been most under discussion, the 
regular work of the school docs not lead to 
u vorburdoiling in the caso of the average healthy 
pupil. As for tile second query, nearly all 
authorities agree that, while we must not 
permit fiitigua to bo carried to exluiuslioUj wjLh 
consequent slow or perhaps permanently in¬ 
complete recovery, we need not worry because 
children shmv signs of weariness, provided the 
conditions arc hygienic as regard* air supply, 
temperature, humidity, mcl-hoda of work, unn 


the like. Teachers must learn to distinguish 
between pseudo-fatigue and veal fatigue. They 
must remember that a cardinal element in 
mental training is the development ol a capac¬ 
ity in Home measure to disregard the feeling 
of weariness and to stand up under Llm pressure 
of fatigue. But the preaching of this gospel 
of work carries with it the obligation to teach 
children how to economize their time ami 
Htrength, how to study efficiently, how to work 
to beat ntl vantage. TJic practical problem 
of fatigue is, in othcT words, how beat to utilize 
ami to conserve human energy, G. M. W, 
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was graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1B44. He was iuBtructor in the Cnzcnovin and 
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FAWCETT, HENRY (1833-188*1). ~ Eng¬ 
lish statesman and ecimmnUL, burn at Hnlin- 
bury. One of Llm schools which he ntlciidcd 
was Queenwood College, an agricultural 
school established by Mr. George EdimmdHun 
somewhat on Llm lineH uf Fallen bur g'n school 
at Hofwyl, Here Fawcett may Imve acquired 
that lifelong interest which lit* Hhowcd in agri¬ 
cultural questions. AfLcr attending King's 
College School in London lie proceeded Lo Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating in Lho mathematical Ui|iofl 
in IB50, and obLaming a fellowship aL Trinity 
Hall. An accident deprived him of his trig It tj 
and diverted him [iom a career i\L the liar. 
He turned bia attention to economics, contrib¬ 
uted papers to tlio Uritial) Association (JB5D), 
and wroto a Jlfmnint of Political Fee?iomj/ 

(1003). IIo was a friend and disciple of John 
Stuart Mill (i/.u.). Li 1803 he wna appointed 
Professor or Political Economy at Cambridge, 
and held the position till his dentin About 
tins Lime lie devoted himself to puli tics and 
entered Parliament in 1HQ5, and wiLli a brief 
interval romnined a member of Llm House of 
Commons unLil his cleaLli, rising Lo the mini lion 
nf P 09 trims tor- General, nu uflinc in which ho 
allowed great efficiency. Ho was prominent 
in Parliament in nN questions' affecting .Toeinl 
welfare nnd education, und himself declared 
in a speech, lr I etnrled political life curing mure 
about the general education of Liu; people limn 
about any other queaLion Llmt in likely io bo 
discussed in this House.” While il member 
or Llm Cambridge Union lie hart opened dcbnletf 
on national education ami university reform. 
Ho wna a strong mipporLur of the move men l 
lo abolish LesLs fur degrees mid fellowships 
at the universities or Oxford, Cam bridge, and 
Dublin. The official government measures 
for University Reform (1871) he upnnsml on 
the grounds that Llm clerical fellawaliipH and 
teats in college statute* were not removed, 
In the universities he drsiml Lo nee lho cub 
miiiation or a national system of education. 
He criticized keenly the Education Art of IH70 
because the establishment of compulsory edu- 
cation was not made mandatory on local 
authorities, and he kept up his opposition to 
" permissive compulsion" until 1880, when 
compulsory education became imperative. 
To Ilia a gi Inti on for free sebuols he wiih opposed 
on the grounds that, while in establishing 
compulsory education the 9lnLc acted ah Lho 
protector of the young, there was no more 
reason fur malting education Ri'iiluiLmiH than 
for the Stale Lo provide ruml and clothing to 
children, Free hoIhjoIh would reduce Ihn 
iiiLoresL of parents in education, mid would 
pauperize; all |mreiils should make a sacrifice 
for the education of their children, or clou 
receive poor relief and so 1m HlignuUized iih 
paupers. In any cane lie argued free eilunuLion 
merely shifted the h on lens, a ml school support 
would be indirect. On the question of religious 
education Fawcett would have preferred lo 


ace a flynlcm of smilur educaliim, and one of 
the remains fur his breach with the Birming¬ 
ham League was Llml il wiih stirring up ‘' a 
miserable Hi'eUiririii squabble." Fawcett wiih 
also Lite siinki'Niium for mi extension of the 
cducnliunnl provisioUH In agricultural Inburcra, 
whoso helplessness was largely* due Lo ignorance. 
Irish university reform claimed a large elinrc 
of his alien Linn, an wdl as l lie growing demand 
for the higher edueation of women/ a move- 
mcnli in which his wife, Millieent Darrel Fnw- 
ccLt, look a prominent part. FnwueU claimed 
equal opportunities for the education of women, 
because lie was opposed lu rcalrieliuiiH of all 
kinds, nml supported lho proposal LhuL women 
should lie admitted Lu Hu* Cum bridge local 
examinations. 

UDforencei; — 

Dictionary nf JVflfionnf /JinpryijlJij/. 

FA-Wrnrr, H. Paujurum, its Cause* and ftcmtdiu* 
(London nnil New York, ftKU10 
([/find nn, 1H73.J 

Fawcbtt. It. imil M. Cl. Kiuiiya nmj Lecture*, (Lon- 
dnn, 1872.) 

Htki'iikn, Lehlik, Life of 7/rrirj/ FhikcM. (London. 
1SW1.) 

FEAR.— An mslinclivo recoil from objects 
Hint tire strange or large or in rapid motion 
toward one. 11 iH u type of negative rear Lion. 
It is protective in its diameter, and cnmninn 
lo all minimi forms. CL II. J. 

ScqKmotionh; Inhtinct, 

FECHNER, GUSTAV THEODOR (iMI- 
1B87),— Student of medicine, physicist. philosD- 
plicr, and founder of psychophysics and iiunnli- 
talive experimental psychology. He cmljudiiid 
a “ happy combination oT nhserviUion ami philo¬ 
sophic id speculation.” He was professor of 
physics, and later professor uf philosophy. in 
Lho University of Leipzig. During a period of 
forty years lie made valuable cimtribulioim 
in various fields, lie wrote about seventy-live 
hooks and arllcles in the field of physics, math- 
emetics, electricity, physical Option, religion, 
evolution, [em LhcLics, oLliica, melaphysies, psy¬ 
chology, and psychophysics. He relieved in a 
universal animism; plants, animals, and ccles- 
Lial bodies alike possess souls. He applied Hie 
principle of Lhe conservation of energy to Llm 
physiological ldimmineim ncoomnimyiug con- 
HchmancHqj anil gave fifty of his best years to 
the in vest [gallon oT Lite exact relation between 
Llm mental and the physical — between the 
iiiLenslly of scnmilion and Llm intensity of the 
stiimiUiH. These lesearclies — notable exam¬ 
ples nf nnulimi, pulinnci!| nnd crudiliDJi — 
appear in his epoch-making work, Him t’Hfc rl«r 
Psyrht\ph\/nik. In this work lie collected many 
fieatLered nliHcrvations from physics, astronomy, 
and biology; gave llm results of his own dab- 
onitn iiivesligatiuiui in Llio field of tactual, 
visiudj and auditory Henna lions; offered sundry 
pliiluHiiphirul gciieraliziilinns; and fomiulaled 
the first grcnL unifutmily experi men Lully cs- 
582 
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tablifilled in psychology, the so-called Weber, 
or Wcbcr-rechnor law. This law — that the 
intensity of the sensation varies an the logarithm 
of the stimulus—assumed in psychology the 
importance as crib eel to the law of gravity in 
physics, and raised psychology to the dignity 
or a science, 

Fechnor was a man of moat varied attain¬ 
ments, but his fame rests chiofly on his psycho¬ 
physical researches. His pay elm physical law, 
whatever its value, inspired numerous attempts 
at verification, further investigations, and a sea 
of critical articles, These works produced a 
healthy reflex influence upon the development 
of scientific psychology. If Fcchncr had not 
lifted a couple of weights to determine the 
differential liinan, experimental psychology 
would be cpiitc different from the science as 
we know it to-day, While Fechner's relation 
to education is indirect, it is none the less ini- 
ortant, Without Fechncr there would have 
ccn no psychophysics, or at least its develop¬ 
ment would have been much retarded; without 
Fee liner’s psychophysics there would have been 
no exact quantitative psychology, or its ap¬ 
pearance would have been delayed; and with¬ 
out modern experimental psychology the 
scientific study of educational problems would 
still follow the crude methods of a generation 
ago. 

The chief writings of Fcchncr arc LVcmcidc 
t for P&ychophytik (1300), Zur wpmmenlafon 
ArMhelik (1871), Vor&cfoth dcr Acslhclik (1870), 
In Sachcn dcr Psychophysik (1 fi77), /fmjiiou 
dcr llaupLyunkic dcr Faycho'piajsik (1882), 
U()cv die Payclmchen Masaprincipicn and das 
H'c/icrsc/ic Gesetz (Wundt's Philos, Stud,, IV, 
1B97, pp. 101-230). J,E. W. W. 

See portrait opp. p. 5B2. 

RelerBacefl: — 

Huktze, J, E. O. Th, Fechwcr, ein dcwfac/icfl GtUhrim- 
lelien. (Leipzig, 1H02.) 

LabsU’JTZ, JCujid, Gnshiv Theodor Feehner, (filiiLL- 
gnrt, 1800.) 

Hiiiot, T. A. German P&vehohoi/ $f To-day, Trims. 

by J. M. Baldwin. (Now York, 1HBB.) 

Villa, G, Contemporary Psychology' Trans, by II, 
Mnaarorda. (London, 2DD3.) 

FECHNER'S LAW.— See Psychophysics; 
Fecmineu, 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AID TO EDU¬ 
CATION.— See National Government and 
Education, 

FEDERAL PLAN. — See Cleveland Plan, 

FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. — See 
Teachers’ Voluntary Associations. 

FEEBLE-MINDED, EDUCATION OFTHE. 

— See Abnormal; Atypical; Defecti visa, 
Schools fgh ; Exceptional Guild hen; 
Special Classes, 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN. — See Food 
and Feeding of School Children. 

FEELING.— A popular term which lmg 
also been used in technical psychology to dis¬ 
tinguish a phase of mental life, which in exem¬ 
plified by aueh experiences as pleasure, dis¬ 
pleasure, excitement, and strain. In popular 
parlance the word Is very commonly used also 
to refer to ekin Sensations and organic sciifla- 
tions. In technical writing this use of the term 
is nob Tavored, a distinction being drawn be¬ 
tween sensations and states of pleasure, ex¬ 
citement, etc., which are regarded as distinct 
from sensations. Organic sensations are fre¬ 
quently accompanied by intense reelings of 
pleasure or displeasure, and consequently there 
la justification for the close relationship in ordi¬ 
nary linage between the term " feeling IJ and the 
organic sensations, 

Feeling is one of three distinct types of men¬ 
tal activity long distinguished in psychological 
literature. (See Mental PnocEasES, Classi¬ 
fication of.) It is contrasted with intellect 
and volition. In its complex Forms it mani¬ 
fests Useir in emotions (g.w.). Various views 
exist with regard to the different typea of 
feelings. Some writers distinguish only two 
varieties of reelings, namely, pleasure and 
displeasure. (Klilpe, Ouffuics of Psychology.) 
OLhers distinguish six. Thun Wundt (Outfnics 
of Psychology) distinguishes pleasure, dis- 
plensure, strain, relaxation, excitement, and 
depression. Feeling is intimately related to 
activity, C. H. J. 

See Emotion. 

FEES.— So little has been written or is known 
of the history of school fees mud charges that 
Dr. Kennedy’s dictum in a famous paper (sec 
FniiK Schools) that all schools were free before 
the He formation and that school-keeping was 
not " a gainful profession " has been accepted 
almost as a truism. It is in fact the reverse 
of the truth. The earliest school references in 
11 Lorn Lure show that l ui lion-fees and entrancc- 
fec.s were the rule, free education the exception, 
Thus the 11 Mean nmn" in Theophrastus' 
C7inrnclcj\s, written c. 300 n.e., if ilia sons do 
not attend school every day because they 
are ill, makes a proportionate deduction from 
the fees and in the month of Anthestcrion, in 
which them are ninny holy clays, will not send 
thorn at all, so as to save the fees, In Greek 
Schools the fees were paid monthly at the end 
of the month and voluntary absence made no 
difference, as the angry mother oT a truant, son 
in the Minicti of Hcroiulas c. 250 (iii. 3) com¬ 
plains that he hardly knows the school door by 
sight, but she lins to pay on the 30th all the 
Bailie. As to what the fees were, no indication is 
given. The clemenLnry schoolmasters, like 
those of England before 1870, were a poor and 
despised class like yEscliines 1 father who, when 
ruined, betook himself to teaching, with /Ea- 
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chines Id help him 11 in grinding Ilia ink and 
sweeping out the schoolroom, Inc ( Work of a 
bIhvc 110 L of a free liny,” while Lucian in rein- 
gating tyrants in a future aUle Lo Lite position 
of elementary achoolmaaLerH pula Uinm on a 
level with tlic vendors of fried fish in tlio 
streets. The sophists, who may he comparer) 
with our university jecturera or Lite head- 
mnaLers of groaL publio mIuioIh are said by 
Plato, their great rival who charged un fern, lo 
have made largo huiiis. Thus Frodicna charged 
£2 for a sinclo lecture, though iL could be had 
in a short form for lOd; while lie also had 
lectures at £5, Is. 5d. and 3«. 4d. (Pluto, 
Axioch. 800, in Freeman's .S'c/ioafr of Kclfon, 
p. 108). Isocrates however a fewymns liilomyH 
that Gorgios, the moat aucceaaful uf his time, 
who never married or paid any taxes, only 
made about £800. A whole course in efchietf 
was given for only 3 or 4 minus or X12 fcrj .CIO. 

The only evidence of the amount nf Uiilmn 
fees in liomnu schools is n lino in which 
llornco (£rd. I. 0, 7, 5) says that his father luok 
him la school nt Home ns lie did not cure Lu 
scud him whore Ilia counLry neighbors Rent 
their fioiia at H asses ii month, which Dr. Wil- 
kina (Iloman J?rt lira (ion) miyn is about id. w 
mouth, or is of our numoy. Even this in n 
disputed reading. Quintilian ( 7 . 0 .), a century 
later, made a fortune, buL in this respect, 
Juvenal calls him a while crow. When the 
lloman schools were cmlnwcd by tlm Emperor 
Vespasian he gave the rhetoric uchuolmuxLerfl 
10,000 sesterces, equal to XN 00 a year. Grn- 
Linn, 300 years lalcr, hi 370, ftrdrrnd that n 
rheLoric master should have 2 d imnon/ie, nui I 
a grammar muster lmlf IhuL, cqumiltmL Lu 
abrmt £1248 and £024 n year, taking an 
ajjiiojia or the year’s pay of a working man at 
£1 a wcck ; In Trier, Hie them capital of tlio 
Western Empire, the tariff was 30 muiumrc 
for rhetoric, ‘20 Tor Latin, and J2 for Greek 
grammar mas Lera. 

In England, the earliest mention of school 
fees yet forthcoming in at Bury about 1 ISO, 
when Abbot Hamsun bought a stone house in 
Llie Lawn anti assigned it for a school, oil condi¬ 
tio 11 that poor clerks should lie forever [Yen of 
the contribution Lo the master for real of a 
penny or a halfpenny twice a year. iSomn 
eighteen years later lie endowed the mnster 
wiLli a pension nr 3 marks (£2) a year from 11 
rectory, and directed that in return, forLy 
potir oWks should he quit, 0 / nil jtDJimVfl 
(iftimriWii/ii) wliicli Llie HehuuliniwLer, according 
lo custom, exacted far his leaching. Whether 
till! tuition fee really wan a penny, 1 , 0 . a penny 
a quarter, nr -Id. a year, does not exactly appear. 
BuL llml would amount Lo Cl (is*. *14. a year 
on forLy buys, giving two thirds of tlio benefit 
of the endowment lo the parents or scholars, 
among whom the monks 1 relations had a pref¬ 
erence for being free scholars, and one third 
to the inns Lor, 

It is 110 L till a century Inter that we get a 


record of the tuition fees actually paid, nml this 
is at Oxford in the Merton College accounts 
of the founders' kin for whom lhn College had 
lo provide a grammar school education. I 11 
1277 the Cnllcgn pnid the master of ghnnery 
(a comipliou of grammar) for five buy« Ja, H//. 
from April 14 lo July 2U, i r e. uuu term, or ni 
the rale of *Jd. a bend a term. Their washer¬ 
woman and serving liny together mini pre¬ 
cisely the same, nml one pair of Blockings lit 
84, cost twice as much ns their leiudiing, while 
their commons or lnmril was ai the rate of 
H/I. a weak. In 13tK) the Hium? sum of Jd. a head 
ft term was paid for seven boys, with 2d. mure 
for Llie vice-mouUiir’H dim nr Lip, and Id. to I he 
boy, probably the boy wlm hwpjiL llicrtelmul. fn 
130a 4id. each was paid for night boys fur the 
wiuLcr term, fld. fur two uther boys, while in llie 
Lent term fid. each whs paid for seven boys, and 
in Llie summer Lerm only 4d. In IBUS the 
" ucnlagcof nine buys with llm unlicr’n 
dice came to 4id. each. of which probably 
Llie master got 4d. and tlio uslirr Jd. There 
Were n[iparcnlly only three? terms n year, tlio 
autumn term being occupied by Lite long 
vacation. In 1347 Master John of Cornwall, 
wlio is celeb rated as being tlio first grammar 
flclirudmnslur who taught tin? boys lo LnuiHlato 
Latin into English insleiul of French (sec 
An'cimi-Xoiiman Di.ukit) was paid lOd, for 
the Hiifury uT his mdiiird, i.b. nppjimitfy rent 
fur Urn hdimillmuFie with 2J d, in Ins usher, and 
4Jd. each a term wan paid for luiliim fees. 
Another 2d. a week was paid for having tlio 
grammar hoys taught writing, whether Lo the 
mime manler or another, dues not appear, liuL 
this was uppamnLly in llie lung vacation. Ho 
closely wore Llie fees cnlniluled llml, when olio 
of tin? four hoys learning writing was ill for 
huff n week, the eollege, like tile “Mean Ulan 1 ' 
in T he opl mis Ins, only paid 11 penny Tor him. 
A duunl, or <4nmciliary grammar, east, in 1300, 
3d.; and a Horace in a feeble »iLnle (diMu) 
ciihL in 1317 only a halfpenny. It in strange 
that for tuition tans ns late hh 1347 only 4 id. 
ft tcrin was pnirl, us an Oxford University 
HlaluLc nf LIUS, while forbidding grammar 
sell mil in as lees there to charge mure than 8d. a 
term, did bu with the proviso 11 unless he ims 
only one or a few pupils In leach by special 
agreement." By 13.83, as a result uu’doiibl of 
the rise in wages and scarcity uf masters,’caused 
by the? Black Death and the French Wars, 
while the ennujiuiift nf the buys was sliN fld. a 
week, [iHliilliug and, in Nome cases, two shillings 
a term was paid Lo tlio 111 an Lei’. One boy paid 
also a shilling for 11 master for the summer 
term " In learn nccuunlH. 1 ' 

In 14113 - 141 ) 1 , MeUingliLim College, ft col¬ 
legiate church in HufTnlk, paid 8d. a term Tor 
ouch of two hciyn whom they Rent Ln II cedes 
Hchnol for their education, anil Jd. a week for a 
broken term of six weeks only, n normnl lorni 
being eight weeks, while paying 7d. a week for 
hoard nf uuu of them. In the UluuecHlcr .School 
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case, reported in-the Year Books in 1410, afl 
action brought by the two mnabors of the 
licensed grammar school against im unlicensed 
competitor who had sob up a rival school, the 
masters said that the competition had brought 
their fees down from 2a. to 3s, a quarter to one 
shilling or less. It was probably the exorbi¬ 
tance of the charge that caused the competition. 

When a grammar school was founded at 
Nowland in Gloucestershire in 1445 by Robert 
Gryndour, it was to be " half-free forever 
that is to say, the master was to take [f of 
sealers lernyngo gramcr 84. the quarter and of 
others lernyngo lettres and to rede 44, the 
quarter.” Whether ivc are to infer that 1 j. 44. 
was the normal fee for grammar boys and Sri. for 
boys learning to read, or that the half-freedom 
was secured hy charging the latter only half- 
fees, is not clear. The Bishop of Norwich had 
settled the tariff at Ipswich in 1477 at lQri. a 
quarter Tor grammarians, 84. for panllcrians 
(those learning Latin out of the Psalters), and 
64. for primerinns, or those learning their 
primer or elementary Latin grammar. With 
those learning ABC, called Apesyes, and sing¬ 
ing " Sange ” the grammar master was to havo 
nothing to do. The town found the tariff too 
high, as in 1492 they reduced the fees for bur¬ 
gesses living in the town to 84, a quarter and 
iio marc. Even so the tuition fees were found 

so burdensome apparently, Lhnt Robert Felaw, 
the Portmnn or Mayor, endowed the school 
and made it free oT tuition fees altogether. 
As the, movement for universal free schools was 
then in full swing, it is difficult to find records 
of tuition fees after this. All the great en¬ 
dowed schools, from Eton downwards, woro 
free schools, In llm next century a rapid 
rise took place in prices. Thus wo find in 154B 
a i'ovfll ward boarded with one of the gentlemen 
of tile chapel royal pnying 21s. 94. for a quar¬ 
ter's hoard. In 1501 the sons or Sir William 
Cavendish paid 10s. a week for their board at 
Eton in a damn's house and 3,p. a week as 
cofluucjisalifl in college, while in 15QS a gentle¬ 
man at Carlisle paid £2 a year for his son's 
" quarter's hoard at Christmas, and for his 
schooling that qunrtcr ]0s." At Winchester 
in 1010 John, son of Sir Timothy and grand¬ 
son of Archbishop Hutton, puid 5s. a week for 
his hoard as a Commoner. But this was in 
addition to 4 Id. for n pound of candles for six 
weeks and charges for fire, school sweeping 
24. and birch 44, Quarterage, i.e. tuition foes, 
were at the rate of 1.?. 04. a quarter plus Li. 44. 
entrance fee. At Colchester in 1637, though 
nominally a free school, the freedom was 
limited to sixteen free scholars, and others 
paid lQs, a quarter for teaching, 14. for firing, 
24. for sweeping, and a pound of candles for 
lighting, In 1700 the quarterage nt Win¬ 
chester was still the same. In 1731 the ton 
Commoners in College paid Dr. Burton the 
amazing sum of £200 a year for their board, 
which is dear even for the most aristocratic 


school to-day, but they were all young noble¬ 
men, and lie look them out hunting on holi¬ 
days. The school bill of the first William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, at Eton in 
1719, was £29 0s. 34, for half a year (or at the 
rate of £00 a year), of which tuition accounted 
for 7 guineas, viz. 4 guineas, 2 guineas to tlia 
usher and £l 2s. to the writing master. 

At Rugby, by foundation a Free Grammar 
School, in 1777 the boarding fee waa 14 guineas 
a year. In 1764 the leaving " present " of a 
guinea and the Christmas present of nnoLhor 
guinea were abolished and a tuiLion fee of 5 
guineas imposed. In 1707 the boarding fee 
wjm raised to 20 guineas a year; in 1818 it wjis 
40 guineas with 4 guineas extra " for a single 
boil," and £4 Tor washing; tuition fees being 6 
guineas. At the same time Winchester charged 
£64 a year, of which 1C guineas was for tuition; 
Eton .CG0 a year, of which 10 guineas was for 
tuition. The Lotal cost or a boy at either was 
said to be £100 a year. At Eton extra charges 
were made for noblemen and gentlemen of very 
large fortune in tutors', as distinct from 
dames', houses. At Harrow the charge was 
£125, of which 20 guineas was for tuition, 
Westminster and Shrewsbury both had the 
remarkable extra ef 5 guineas and 4 guineas for 
a single bed, making 50 guineas at Westminster 
and 44 guineas at Shrewsbury with 13 guineas 
for tuition at the former unci 0 guineas at the 
latter. At the smaller schools, distinctions wore 
made between parlor and other boarders, e.g. 
at Wottan-undcr-Edge the former were charged 
50, the latter 30 guineas, a year; at Exeter 
the boarders paid 30 guineas, inclusive of tui¬ 
tion, for which day-boys paid 12 guineas at 
Rep ton. At Eton, under Regulation a made 
in 1007, the charges for oppidans are £21 
entrance fee; and £115 a year for hoard, £30 
for tuition plus £21, practically obligatory, 
for private tuition, in nil. Scholars pay 
£30 a year. At Winches tor the charge for 
scholar? is £21 a year. Coinmoner.5 pay £J27 a 
year, of which £47 17s. is for tuition. Private 
tuition is almost unknown. In the cheaper 
so-called “ Public Schools 11 the charge is from 
£S0 to £1DD a yeiir. At the great Day Schools, 
Cheltenham College charges £36 a year; SI, 
Paul's School, London, £24 Os.; Bedford Gram¬ 
mar School, £10 10a.; Merchant Taylors' School, 
London, and Manchester Grammar School, 
£12 to £15 15s.; Bradford Grammar School, 
£10 to £10; WyegesLon School, Leicester. 
£7 7s. These arc all schools of 500 hoys and 
upwards. Tim lesaer grammar schools charge 
from £25 to £00 a year for boarders; and from 
£0 Lo £12 a year tuition fees, The new 
secondary schools, maintained by County 
Councils, charge Rom £3 to £0 a year, and in 
the majority of cases the latter sum. But in 
these schools generally more Limn half the 
scholars arc freed from fees by various forms 
of exhibitions and scholarships, mul by blm 
regulations of tlm Board of Education there 
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must bo not less llmu 25 per cent nf free 
places. A. F» L. 

Spc Fiikg .SeiioniA 

Germany, — hi tin? medieval town T,[\iin 
sellouts iIn; pnidinn grow up fur llu: tnWiirt to 
miy the rector a lump sum by way of salary, 
Lut lie wan allowed In supplement (lii» by eus- 
loivmry cuuLrilmlimis from the pupijs; Lluis 
in winter they were exprrLrd lo jiruviilr wood 
11 ml crmdlciH; ft anmlL Rift was Riven In Llin 
Loucher hy each pupil at llm beginning nf holi¬ 
days (Aurircifaflcfrl); presents in hind were 
given nL ccrLiiin seasons nf tlm your, t-.g, 11 L 
Midsuminer's Day, OhnriLmus, Pulin Sunday, 
when u cock was Riven; ami no in England Lhn 
pupils find to pay for Die iniuuleiiuuco of tin? 
strap (/fiife^lrn. In linuiy tunes thesr pres¬ 
ents were cum muled into u recognized numclary 
contribution. Other perquisites belong to 
tho Icnclicr at different Limes, c.g. fine liimril, 
income from Hole of honk#, which wuh ^frequently 
protected hy the appointing authority againHb 
other IjuokselliwH, fees from weddings, funerals, 
and baptisms, cullcdiimiH liy itinerant flinging, 
and pay men L ns town notary and north e. 
Where n niunicipnlily recognized a highnr 
Kcliool, German or writing sehunl, iL was often 
the practicR for the keepers of Lhe.sc schools 
lu surrender a portion of their fees to the regu¬ 
larly licensed teacher. Fees were linid quar¬ 
terly, hut there was no universal smle or 
ulimilmd. Under tin* ^ inline nee or Llm Uefur- 
nmfinn it is inLeri'Hliiig to nnLien LliaL Llin 
nlLenipt Lo introduce nompiilh'iiry aUeUduniT 
at school was accompanied either hy tho aholh 
lion of fees or liy a differentiation in Hivur nf 
the poor. Tims tho beiHiug Treasury^ Onfi- 
muico nf 152*1 abolished fees fur inlmhUanlH; 
hii, lou, tho Hullo CHmrcli Orilinuure (1520); 
Llic Brunswick Church Ordinance of ifr2H 
retained Tees for the rich, as ulso did the Ordi¬ 
nances of Brunswick-WolfeidiiitLol (151f»). 
The salaries of teachers were provided fur in 
many cases out of the funds oT e< in Use a Led 
church property, out of church funds, or out of 
endowments. Teachers in girls' schools or in 
vernacular schools frequently received only mi 
honorarium from the local community and 
charged fees. The Nuremberg Guild of Touch- 
era had a regular scale id charges fur writing 
pupiln, non-writing pupils, and private pupila, 
idling with entrance and leaving fees, wood 
nnd gifts at New Year, Easter, Pentecost, ancl 
Cliriaturns. In Berlin Urn hmiIo fur private 
schools wuh 0-9 pfennig Tor spelling, 1 grnsr.hm 
for spelling mill reading, 1 gr, 0 pf. fur writing 
and 2 gw with ciphering. In Prussia, hy an 
ordinance in 1717, education was made com¬ 
pulsory and fr.ea worn fixed; in 1700 the /Vtu- 
cipia HcguU\tm provided for tho payment or 
Ices hy ail children between fiye and twelve, 
whether attending or not. The HCalo of 
charges fixed by the fyeiicnrllmirlacAii/rcglcinciit 
(170U) woro 0 pfennig up lo rending, and l) pf. 
thereafter; a 0mchc7i, if wriLing and ciphering 


worn nrldnrl. In miinmcr only Lwu thirds of 
Llu.'se annul ills with cdmrgfil- The AUgamvinn 
Lnur/mVif (171)1) iilLempLnl lu abolish fees and 
to distribute the payment of Leachcrs among 
residents umirding to Llieir wealth. Uni the 
payment nf fees continued in spile nf the law. 
During the niindcnnlh century Lhe payment 
of foes wns gradually reduced, and the teachers 
worn paid by llu* lurid authorities and supple¬ 
mented thin by fees fur church duties ns organ¬ 
ists mid Hi'KLmiH. Hy liie Ctniuiitrttwn of 1850, 
Art. 21, instruction in tin; piihlie elementary 
schools Wan declared free, but Lhis provision 
remained practically n dead loiter nnd Lhe 
question rnnliinicil to lie urlivnlv agitated. 
An at (out pi was made to import* fees univer¬ 
sally in IWW-ISflP, Imt failed. Fidk and liis- 
ninrek, however, ranged llimnsrdvits on the 
aide of abolition. While the central authority 
was in favor of aludUiuu, lhe district I indies 
desired to retain them. The law of June J4, 
l«HS, re vised on March Jil, 1.HS0, aholished fees 
in Llin elementary koIhiiiI, mid rulained thorn in 
the /JiirpcrsrAufe, or higher elementary mdinols. 
An iwptiwi udfVp hmvever, lu* made in the 
ruse of nun-rcsiilmils aUemling .hcIujoIs in 
nnothei 1 district, and where Lhe stale appor¬ 
tionment does not rover any extraordinary 
expenses fur Lhe umiuLcnuiiri 1 of fees. In the 
liLller instance tin* approval of the ccnLnd 
imllmrUy irmsl lu; renewed every live years. 
In lhivurin. Lhe nmes where Keiinol fees are still 
oxaeied lire ileereasing, and they arc mi longer 
relaincd in any of Lhe largnr tiiwns. tn WiirL- 
temhiTg very low fees are charged, while tfimmy 
him hy staLuLe fixed a scale of charges ncenrdiug 
to the type of i frmunitary Hidioni (graded or 
ungmdeil nr highor)i tlm poor being relieved 
of llm burden without incurring llieniHelves 
any stigniii id pauperism thereby. 

In the Heeumliiry sehimlH fees are univnrsally 
eluirged and vary according to the authority 
maintaining the school, i.c. Hliilcs nr eiLy. llm 
type of seiuml, and the section of Lhe school 
attended. Thus in llm Gymnasium, Ileal- 
gymnaHium, and Oberreidschulu main tiiincd 
hy llm stale Die annual fees in Did lip per ^biases 
are JfiO M-, 130 M. in the Jownr elmwes and pro- 
(iyinmiHiuni, and 110 M. in the llealschuli’ mid 
midillo mdiools. In Lite city schools they vary, 
being in some eases lower, in flume higher, than 
in the state school. In Havana the fees arc 
4G M. in nil types of schools; in ffuxony tho 
clmrgiw in Dm Gymnasium, Ilunlgyninnsitun, 
and llealHChulc are 150 M, with Htnno variation, 
ns in Heipx.ig and Dresden; the fees in Wtlrt- 
Lemberg are 40 M. in the lower section af Llm 
Gymnasium and 0(1 M. in Llm higher; in >Saxo- 
wdinar the (iymiuiHium charges 12(1 M. and 
the Uerdsehulc KO dOO M.; in Hadun llm rces 
in state .schools are X0H M., while in otheT insti- 
luLinns there is great vnrintiim. In tho girls' 
liigli schools in Prussin the roes vary from as 
low as ad M. to 180 M. a year, tho median 
being about 100 M.; in the middle schools the 
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average fee is 40,74 M. a year, the general 
range being from IB M. to DG M, 

France. —The idea af public free education 
was first seriously agitated during the period of 
the Revolution. Until then foes wore paid uni¬ 
versally, except in the few eases where pastors 
had opened charity schools for children or the 
poor. The teaching orders also main Lainod two 
types af schools, the one well housed and 
equipped for fee-paying pupils, the other less 
pretentious and free* for poor children, Talley¬ 
rand insisted on the principle of free demon Lary 
education ns Lhc basis of a democracy, There 
waa some proposal in the constitution of 1701 
to make education free, but it was not carried 
out and was withdrawn in 1795 and provision 
was made by which the schools were to have 
one third of their places free, a figure reduced in 
1802 to one tenLh. In 1833 children declared 
by the municipal council to lie unable to pay 
fees were to be admitted free; this was ex¬ 
tended in 1850 Lo all children who were unahle 
to pay and communes were permitted to main¬ 
tain free schools. The result wan a large in¬ 
crease in free pupils and in the state subsidy, 
and a decrease in the receipts from fees. Duricy 
in 1865 proposed tho entire abolition of all 
fees, and in 18G7 the communes were author¬ 
ized, if they desired, to establish free schools 
and received a subsidy from the state and 
department. Fees were finally abolished en¬ 
tirely by law of June 10, 1BS1. 

During the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury fees were fixed by the municipal authori¬ 
ties; they might be paid in money or in kind 
or both; and there was a scale according to 
whether the pupil learned reading, reading 
and writing, or rending, writing, and arithmetic. 
Two to six sous, in some cages eight sous, a 
month seems to have been the usual range of 
charges for elementary work, For a long 
time the teachers hud personally to go through 
the indignity and humiliation of collecting the 
fees in person. By 1833 they waro collected in 
the same way ns other town rates. Frequently 
tho fees were supplemented by a salary from 
the cotnmmo , and in lS50a minimun i o/ OSOfiv. 
from fees and salary was fixed. 

The fees in the French lycks show the 
greatest diversity, according as a school is in 
Paris or the provinces, or the pupil ia a day 

E upil, a supervised clay pupil, a half or full 
oarclcr. The fees Tor day pupils vavy from 
40-70 fv&, in the provinces and 00-100 frs. in 
Paris in the lowest classes to 320-500 /ra. and 
050-700 frs. in the highest; for supervised day 
pupils the fees are from GO-100 frs. mul 130- 
140 fa. to 380-500 frs, and 740-700 /rs,; for 
half boarders from 225-400 frs, and 500-550 frs, 
to 575-725 frs. and 050-1200 jV.s.; for boarders 
350-700 /rs, and 000 frs. to U50-1250 frs. and 
1050 frs. 

United States, —The colonial period opened 
with the almost universal custom of charging 
tuition. Besides the income from this source 


a salary was frequently guaranteed to the 
master. In Massachusetts and Connecticut 
these salaries began at an early date to displace 
the tuition fees (see Furr Schools). Among 
the Dutch of New Netherlaiul ami colonial 
New York a combination of tuition charges 
and salaries was invariable in the public schools. 
In other colonies Lhc same custom generally 
held in the ease of schools that were in any 
sense publicly controlled. Throughout the 
colonies there was found more or loss effort 
to exempt the poor from Lhc customary tuition 
fees. 

In spite of widely varying conditions the 
actual tuition charges throughout the whole 
colonial period were much alilto, varying of 
course with the degree of advancement in 
learning. At Wnterbury, Maas., in 1692, the. 
town meeting fixed the charges as follows: 

" englisli: 3: pence Per wneke & for wright- 
ing: 4: pence per weeke A for lntten : G: 
pence per weeke for each aeollcr.” At New 
Amsterdam in 1001 the burgomasters tluiH 
regulated tho elementary school charges: — 

"From every pupil quarterly as follows: — 

For ouch child whom lin tenches tho 

a Ij c p spiling nnrl reading . . 30 at. (GO nld.) 
For lenohiiiR to road mul write . , 50 fit. (31.00) 
For Leaching La read, write, and cipher DO el," (£1.20) 

The New Amsterdam Latin school at the 
same time charged six guilders (§2,40) a quar¬ 
ter. The flohools of the 8. B. G, (see Society 
ran the Propagation of the Gospel) charged 
fees far those able to pay. The teacher in one 
af these schools on Long Island (1714) received 
" 5 shillings per quarter (pay) far each scholar." 
The same rate was charged in a Pennsylvania 
German parochial school at Lancaster (1747), 
and iu a similar school in Philadelphia (17G0). 

An indentured servant, sold as schoolmaster 
in Virginia (1774), charged the same rate Tor 
pupila outside of his muster’s family, Some¬ 
what higher were the rates in the school of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York (1755): 
"for reading only, 5s.; for reading and writing, 
8s, t with Od, for pea and ink; For iwl/rig, writ¬ 
ing, and ciphering, IQs,; for singing, G s.” It is 
interesting to note that, while in New England 
rates are frequently given by the week, in the 
middle colonics they arc almost always given 
by the quarter, and in the Charles town, S.C., 
Free School (1712) they arc gwen by the year. 
Rates in the evening school wnro higher Llian 
for the day school; thus at New Lotts, Flat- 
bush, N.Y., in 1080 the charges for clay school 
per qunrter were three guilders for a speller ov 
reader, and four guilders for a writer; whilo 
for the evening school the corresponding rates 
were four and six guilders, respectively. (The 
guilder in wampum was thou worth about 
eight cents,) 

Most of the figures avail able for the colonial 
period show simply the ordinary tuition fees. 
A few others, however, are worthy of note, 
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In the Philadelphia schnol (JfiHJl), whore tui¬ 
tion wns Jour, six, and eight alii I lings fur read¬ 
ing. writing, nml ciphering, respectively. we 
find the A'tfltomcnt: ,r boarding (diet, wrwfijufl, 
Judging, aikI schooling) lenn pounds for one 
whole year." In rurnl PeniiHylviuim (107H- 
1070) n in nster agreed with n father lei tench 
his children 11 In Head yo liybell & if he could 
do ibl in n yefiro or ft nnlfo yenre nr a qunrLl'. 
then wo wna Lo have 200 guilders." Occa¬ 
sionally in Massac husetiff Hie tuition /ea 
assumed the nature nf a town rain with inci¬ 
dental correction for wasting opportunities. 
Tima at Hadley, Mans., in 1G77 " nil undo 
children Ifrom bim yunrs onld Lo twelve ahull 
. . « pay to the ticonl such an goe . . . lenn 
shillings by tho year and they that goe nob 
Hive shillings by the year and nil others above 
the age expressed lliaL are found Illilernle and 
«or noL to paie ITive shillings liy llio yenre." 
The custom, cnininon elsewhere, nf enlranco 
rec.i and of aLnlnd present to the iiiiuU.it look 
little or no luild in cnlnniitl America. The 
only instance of ihc entrance fee noted below 
the college occurs in Huston (17*11), where 
“ cuLry money" was demanded nf " strangers," 
tli n L is, of iiou-rcsidents. One quasi-fen, 
additional to ordinary luili(/u, Kceuiff to have 
been nimuncm in the north, the obligation nn 
the part of the nunils to furnish fuel. Tho 
Ilostim mnster, of the quntuUun above made, 
said, " aa to Firing he hurl noL more than Five 
Hliillings npincQ " from the pupils. In more 
rural communities the fuel iLself was required. 
At FlnLbusJ), N,Y, f in 177.3, each punil must 
bring “every nine iiicjiiIIih a load of wnnd." 
(Sec Colonial Psuiun in Ameiiican EDUCA¬ 
TION.) 

With tho close of the colonial period a new 
institution appeared ill America, the academy 
(f/.u.). Generally tliono schools charged tui¬ 
tion (even where the elementary acluiols worn 
free). The Augusta Academy in Virginia 
(1775) fined tuition at " JM per annum for each 
scholar." Phillips Exeter Academy unUI iSJ2 
charged no tuition, buL in that year fixed its 
rn-Lcs at S3 per quarter board in connection 
with this school was 5‘2 per week (1700). In 
1810 a county academy in Georgia, which 
taught also the elementary branches, adver¬ 
tised " rates of luiLion oh follnwa: Spelling, 
Heading, Writing, and Arithmetic, ten dollars 
per annum for each scholar; English Grammar 
ami the higher branches of the Mathematics, 
liflcDii dollars; Greek, Latin, and French 
Languages twcnly-foilr dull urn, payable quar¬ 
terly in auvanen.' 1 Hoard was had at " from 
sixLy-fivo Lo eighty del I ura per annum." 
During tho j 30’h Lho ordinary Now England 
aeiulemy charged tuition nl from S3 to 85 per 
quarter. In the more rural districts hoard in 
connection was advertised at from SJ to SU50 
per week. The New York Academics arc 
hilly reported by the Ilcgonts. In 1830 moat 
rural rates af tuition were! for the elementary 


brunches, 32 nr S3; fur the higher English 
brand ms, SI or 85; for Lhn cloHHinnl language 
35 or Sfl. Hoard in the neighhorhuud varied 
from -51.1*1 IfJ 33, with a median of nbmit Si. 7.1 
Until the Civil War thorn wan little change in 
Lhn rural charges, board going up a very little. 
More high-priced Hnhnok however, entered 
llio linhl. Even in 1807 ilu^rr; iiail I icon linlo 
iiiereiwn in tuition, nlllunigli iionril lnul doubled, 
averaging now Jilinui 51.5(1 per week- With 
llm ml rent ui Uu\ public high whuol tuition 
charges worn dropped from pulilie serumlary 
cducatiimi. Tim luiulmnirs which survive aro 
almost exclusively privuLely uimtnillcd pre¬ 
paratory flchiinls. Among the bettor known 
arc the Phillips Exeter and Andover, null St, 
Paul's, N.II. Thn former charge per annum 
tuition 5L50, mom 83.5 Ln 8200, Imard 5M0 
to 5270; Llio latter charges 3850 Tor Luiliou and 
residence, besides laboratory and oilier fees. 
The mure fusion mi bln girls' uchonls charge 
higher rates, charges or 5500 being uol unununl, 
Luilinn and residence often exceeding $1000. 

The philanthropic hcIhio! societies (nnn 
PiJiiLtc iSmmoL Hiiciktikk), which in Llm early 
nineteenth century prepared the way for 
general public support oT education, some¬ 
times admitted pay pupil* ns well tin charity 
piipiln in order to remove the stigma n tin filling 
Ln purely charitable instilulimiH, The Au- 
gUHta, Ga , free Bchonl. conducted f on the Lan- 
ciislerian system 1 offered (1H21) "the best 
Engliflli education for three dollars per quarter 
or for nothing according to the pleasure or 
ability nf the parly Uml enters 11 The New 
York Public School Society, in trying Ihe 
aamn experiment, agreed in 1820 upon Lhn 
much smaller hum of twenty-five rents per 
quarter for the three lowest grades, fifty emits 
for thn three next, and one dollar Tor the threo 
highest grades. Eventually, these pay schemes 
failed- (Men Frkb flciiQOhfl.) 

Tho hisLnry of Lho gradual dlsplncnmcnt 
of school facia in America by public funds ia 
Lho history of Lho public school system. (£cu 
Fake Schools.) MimsacluiscLta led in the 
inovemnut, abolishing fees from tho town 
schools during the first half of tho eighteenth 
century. Connecticut and New Hampshire 
soon followed. Elsewhere little was done in 
this direction until the nineteenth century. 
Ho opposed wero people in general to tho idea 
or taxation for school nupport that at first 
only small appropriations could bo secured. 
Much inadequate funds might be used along 
one or more of three lines: (l) to pay the tuition 
fees nf lliu pour ; (2) to furnish part of the 
Bfihool support, leaving tuition Too* Lo supply 
tho remainder ; nr (3) to provido freo insLnic- 
tiun for nil during a term loon than the full 
scholastic year. Tho first plan has been the 
injlinl slngo of cncli developing system, In 
Now England this step was taken in early 
colonial days ; ciaowliorc not until the nine- 
LecnLli century. Pennsylvania, for example, 
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from 1802 to 1834 had a state policy of this 
kiiul. In the South it waa the usual form of 
state Bupport of elementary education until 
the Civil War. The second line of procedure, 
which combined public support with tuition 
fees, in cITcct lessened the fees of all. This 
was in many places a second stage in the evo¬ 
lution of public support, New York State 
combined this plan with the preceding (and 
with the succeeding) until 1SG7, the propor¬ 
tion of school funds raised by " rate bills" 
(tuition fees) dropping from nearly all at the 
inception to 00 per cont by 1830 and to 9 
per cent by 1.807, when the schools wero made 
entirely Tree, It may bo added — strange ns 
it seems — that the proportion of school dis¬ 
tricts in New. York which gave free tuition to 
the poor declined from above half in 1310 to 
only one in f four by 1807. The third plan, 
that or keeping a shortened sea,lion absolutely 
free, was early devised in colonial Massachu¬ 
setts, where it remained the rule until the Hor¬ 
ace Mann revival. In most or the states this 
too has formed a transition to the completo 
public £pJioo] system, In bet, many of the 
states may be said even yet to be in this tran¬ 
sition stage. 

The colleges during the colonial period 
made but small tuition charges. At William 
and Mary tho charges Averc " 20s, on trance 
and 20s, a year for Pupilage for each scholar" 
(1724). XJnLil 1810 tho charges at Yale did 
not exceed 33s. From that timo they have 
gradually increased : 333 from 1810 to 1BG2; 
then by stages of $38, 345, and $00 to $QO in 
1870 ; from 1874 lo 1B87, $140 ; since 1SB7, 
$155. Harvard in 1833—183*1 published fees 
as follows: — 

InslrricLlnn, Library, LeaLurc-raDm, Steward's 

Dei i nr tin nnt, rent and rare of rooms , . 5F10.00 

noiird fnr weeks at Si.UO . . . , 70.8Q 

To.UJ>/MJrti . . . , . , , 12.50 

Bpc&iul rep [lira, oLc,, about . , . , 3,00 

In 1804 the first of these items was broken 
into $75 for tuition charges and $15 for ,r ront 
and care of rooms in tho college building,” 
Since 1809 tuition fees of $150 have been ex¬ 
acted. Wide diversity prevails at present 
among American colleges in regard to fees. 
Tho state universities for the most part charge 
nothing except for laAV and medicine. Pri¬ 
vately endowed institutions gcnornlly exact 
fees, though n very few (c,^. Ireland (Stanford) 
charge no tiling except in tho professional 
schools, The amount of the Tees exacted is 
roughly correlated with Lhc financial strength 
of the institution. Those institutions avIiosd 
invested funds fall below a half million of 
dollars group, in tlm mutter of tuition fcn. 1 , 
about a central tendency of $45 or $59 a year; 
Avhere the invested funds lie between a lndf 
million and two millions arid a half, tho central 
tendency of fens is $90 ; for universities ayIiosc 
funds arc jibDA'o tivo and n half millions, tho 
fees group about a central tendency of $125, 


In the last ease nil thoso having funds ex¬ 
ceeding five millions (except Lclaud Stanford) 
charge about $150. The figures just given 
apply to fees in tho purely literary department 
only; in the vocational courses (law, medicine, 
engineering) the fees gcmoralljr run higher, the 
maximum being $250 in medicine and engineer¬ 
ing (Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology)^ 

Besides tuition fees, charges are ordinarily 
made in the laboratory courses for materials, 
A matriculation fee, perhaps of $5, is paid once. 
Gymnasium fees of from $5 to $10 arc often 
exacted. A diploma fee of $6 or $10 iff usual. 
For tho higher degrees examination fees are 
often charged, amounting sometimes to $35. 

Tavo fairly distinct but opposing tendencies 
seem to emerge from the foregoing discussion. 
On the one hand, privately endowed institu¬ 
tions, principally in the East, have during a 
long period of years been increasing their fees, 
apparently as much ns they can without un¬ 
duly cutting doAvn attendance. On the other 
hand, the state, principally ill the West, has 
been taking over more nrul more of education, 
with the consequent elimination of fees from 
the elementary school lip through the uni¬ 
versity. W. II. It, 

RnfBronces: — 

England; — 

Leami, A. F. English Schools at the Hefarmniioh, 
(WcalmlngLtir, IS DO.) 

A’cAcofnifls/er.s 1 Yearbook. (London, itnnunl.) 

Btoave, A. M, Elizabethan tfrwjiuiar SdiDola. (Now 
York, lUOli.) 

Germany: — 

Fiacncn, IC, Gcachichle tie* dcut&chen Villasdinkclirn- 
a/midcj, (llurlin, LtiOH.) 

Meutz, Ci. Dns A T diiiJif>e.sn.M tier tleutechm Reformation. 
(Iloidriberg, 1002.) 

Monacni, II. JJos IHthcrc LchranU in. Deutschland u, 
datcrrcich. (Leipzig, 1010.) 

Hein, MV. Encijkla^linchca Ifandbuch dcr PiUlnaoaik, 
s.v, Schillocftt. 

Soiiann, K. A. J!ncyklo}Uldic firs oesamrnten EnichunQs- 
TUirl Unterrichtsweseng, h.v, A'c/iii/fft-ld. 


Fraud?: — 

Buisson, F. Dic/ioJiumVa dr. Phlfi(ja(jic, Fnrt I. e.VV. 

Grntmtf, Retribution Scnlnire. 

Fa F, E. French Secondary Sell oofs, (Now 

York. 11)10.) 


tfmieil States ;— 

Aiiienrrm Q lajrft’r/i/ licyisfcr. (AmlQVDr and Boston, 
1H2D-1S1‘2.) 

Faujkii, A. 15. Tho New 1'nrfc Public School. (Now 
York, 1005.) 

Report of ^lUJrruUniiifcnr □/ Jhr&fie Jnsfruc/iDn. in. New 
VorA-. (Albany, 163S.) 

Jfc/Jor/ of the Rcoenfs of tho t/nuierfliVy of tho Slnto of New 
l'orl’, 

Wickhtabham, Jambs Tl, History of Education in Ferm- 
ayfert ill'll, (Laucuatcr, ltiyfl.) 


FELBIGER, JOHANH IGNAZ YON (1724- 
178S). — A prominent educator in Silesia and 
Austria. Aftor studying theology at Breslau, 
he joined Lho AngusLinian Order at Sagan in 
SileBia, Avhere he subsequently became abbot, 
and had oversight over the churches and sobools. 
Ilia interest in education aviis aroused by tho 
5SD 
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necessity of reforming the Schools under liia 
supervision anil by llie tfcporfs Uauntl by llio 
Ilcrlin Ileal School, cHLnblinlicrl by Meeker (ff.u.b 
lie visited the school id Heflin, und »v'«» fllnick 
by Min pro virion there jnarlc for the training 
of teachcra, mul by the Libular ami alphabetic 
mcLhod employed by J. F. Ilitlin, one of the 
teachers of the uclioa). On his rcLuni ho Nenl 
young men to be trained at Merlin, and himself 
Hel about the work of reform, lie founded a 
number or normal schools, taught minmimlly, 
issued textbooks and en In chi funs, imd improved 
Die material conditions of Die teachers. In 
1705 be drew up, Jit the request of Frederick 
the Great, thn School Iteguhilionn for Homan 
Catholics in the Duchy of Silcuia rmd Ihc County 
of (flalz. Ho introduced hotter teachers, 
minimized rote work, in aisled on shtudUiiooiiH 
instruction and unifiirmiLy of instruction. 
For these ends lie issued tables dealing with 
different subjects in their divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. These tallies were placed or hung 
before the clan^ nml nil the pupils could bo em¬ 
ployed on tlio same tiling at the Hnine lime. 
The alphabetic method was a mnemonic device 
by which initial letters of words nr sentences 
were mcmnmnd fur purposes of recall. In 
177<l Fclbifior was fuimmuned to Aunlria by 
Maria Theresa as General Director of Llm School 
System of Die Austrian SLaics, and laid the 
foundation of the present Austrian ay tern; 
ho repealed the work which bail been so hucccm- 
ful in Silewiu, and now exercised great influence 
throughout Catholic Germany. His ucLivity 
wnoi cut whorl by his retirement in 17H0 by Ibe 
orders of Joseph II, who limited him to Dm 
Hungarian hcIhioIs. The strength of Felhigcr 
was bin insight into cducatiunnl needs; the 
defects or liis systems worn Llm introduction 
of extremely mechanical processes of adminis¬ 
tration and instruction. Felhiger died at 
J'ressburR in 17BR. His elder works were 
F order imgcn nu Sckulmmlcr imd Lahrar rler 
Triviahchithn ( Direction .1 to School maulers and 
Tcachcrx of the Primary Schools ), /iVflcjmc/m/tcn, 
Wmtnmrhaflan, und IkzciQcn Tcchlnclrnffcner 
Schulleutc {Q\iaHlicn ¥ Knowledge, und Chnrac- 
IcrifiLicn of Proper Schoolman), and il/ef/jorJcn- 
buch. 

•See Auhtuia, Fduuation in. 

RdBiDacog 1 — 

lUiiNAiin, 11. vlmeriVrm Journcf of JfrJuralio/i, Vol. IX. 
11 . nuu. 

IJtiluiANtt, IC. Dtriiwcr licnlachule und rJio fcnfJio- 

/wc/jrii jVrAidra tfc/i/cjupiifl mid Oflfrrrci'rta. (Ilcrlin, 

I HSU.) 

llwi'J'i;, II. L< J. (fntchirhtr. lien dcutachen Volkiuthvl- 
IUHJPNB. (Clulllll. IMS.) 

Heim, W. Knr.ukhlMdiwhca //niidtur h tier PdiUigogik, 
B.V. FfMiigrr. 

.Hcpimiij, IC. A. l£nevklnjtlldu'. rJffl cranium fen Pnichwiga- 
uii d l/nfrirrirAfflUJMcrjfl, h.v, Fr if tiger, 

WM/riiEJi. IC. (J. J)ie (JninthHoe tier POthgooik loom 
ton /MA iff era. (Li)i|izlu ( lflO'J.) 

FELLENBPRG, PHILIPP EMMANUEL 
VON (1771~lBd4). — Swiss philanthropist and 


educator; hnrn nl Heme nf n noble family, His 
father was a man nf considerable learning, nnd 
his mother wan imbued wUh n deeply religious 
spirit. Under snub in/lueiires, to which wo* 
added the pitiable comliliim id a large part of 
llm »SwiHH population nl Unit Lime, It was not 
surprising tlml LVllrmherg devoted himself 
to mhiculimiid reform, l-’or him the only 
ineuiiH Tor the ninra) and einiimmie improve¬ 
ment nf i\ country lay in education, His early 
elToris were din e Led In the education nf ids 
riwu children, In whom lie norm added n few 
others. In 1N(I7 he founded the LiLerary 
Institution or Academy, hi which Llm children 
of nobles mid gentry were to he received. The 
Fcllenberg home was ehiHe to Ncuhof, mul an 
intimacy sprang up LiuLwcrn the older Fcllcn- 
berg mid I’esbiluzzi, in which Llm non soon 
joined. Not only was he HliumhiLcd by Poatn- 
lozzi’.H ideas, Iml IiIh rather Imd delivered an 
address before the Helvetian Hncioly on 77rc 
Ncccmly of Imprinting National Education, 
which encouraged him in apply himself Lo a 
flludy of i dncalioii. The nge, Inn, was one of 
philanllirniiie ami huiiiimiUir'mu movements, 
and several ex peri me ills hail already linen inadn 
in his own country, with which lie wnn familiar; 
mul a literature on the subject had sprung up 
under Jluaedow's influence. In I70i) Fcllcn- 
licrg purchased nu estate nl Mlluclienlmciisce, 
which, ujuIpt Die mum* of llofwyl, was to be¬ 
come widely known. In lfiOI he underlnok Lhc 
edumitioii of Home poor ehildren, and associated 
PeHtaloKzi with the work, but llm nvernnwnring 
aduiiiiiHtrntivj? rniilhm and m-niiivu tlmrmigh* 
ness of I'VHenlierg were ion iimeh for the great 
teacher, whose only guides were sympathy and 
afTeetion. An elTnrl, inmie in is 17 In eombinc 
forces failed for similar reasons. Fellimberg's 
charity school did nut meet with great success 
until it was placed in the charge of Welirli (17.U.) 
in 1H0S, and developed into the agricultural 
or poor school. A normal course for Swiss 
teachers was introduced during the summer 
vocation entirely at the expense of Fellenhcrg, 
hut through some jealousy the Berne teachers 
were soon forbidden tn alteiul A real inter¬ 
mediate or practical school for Lhe children of 
the middle classes was founded in IS27, while 
in 1B23 Fnlleuberg's wife had already rounded 
a school for poor girls, which wan under Hid 
charge of 11 (laughter of the founder. Tho 
ideal which Follenlierg set before himHnlf waa 
Lo realize hucIi a Hystem iih FesLaliim had in¬ 
dicated in his Lermrird find Gertrude, and in 
IS07 he culled on liis ermleiiipnrarUiH Lo follow 
PeHLuluzzi'H plan* The aim nf iiiH IiihL iluLion 
wan n Lo develop all the faculties of our nature, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, and to en¬ 
deavor in train nml iiiiiLi* Llicm in one Imrinoin- 
ouh system which shall form the most porfcct 
clmracLor of which the individual ia fliiHcc2ptiblc/ 1 
He emphasized tho need of vocational prepara¬ 
tion in nil grades of society; upright and noble 
leaders were as necessary ns reliable and honest 
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followers. While the individual bent was to 
Lg foliawec! ill the choice af vocation, satisfac- 
tion with Due’s station in life wan ns important 
a loss on ad any other work of the school. Ami 
in this way the vocational preparation was to 
bo combined with moral and religious training. 
EducAliojudJy, too, FeUenberg regarded imnunJ 
activity as Lhc necessary complement to the 
sense perception and object leaching of Festa- 
lozzi. Thus the most significant feature in 
these schools was the provision for manual 
labor. Ilofwyl was an estate with an area of 
six hundred acres. The chief occupation was 
agricultural, not only for its physical and moral 
influences, but to defray the expenses of Urn 
institution. For the poor children such work 
was frankly vocational; for the pupils in the 
Literary Institution the aim was to prepare 
those who would same day have cstoLcs of Llicir 
own to acquire nn intelligent interest in their 
management. In addition to this occupation 
there sprang up other industrial employments. 
e.ff. the imuiufftctiira and repair of agricultural 
implements, a printing establishment, the 
making ami repair of clothes, and other work 
which a large institution daily called for, The 
pupils of the poor school were kepi up to the 
ago of twenty-one, ami their studies included, 
besides rending, writing, and arithmetic, draw¬ 
ing, Binging, natural history, geography, history, 
geometry, and mensuration, botany, agricul- 
tiiro, hand-work, and religion. Some of theso 
pupils were lator promoted to the higher de- 
lartincnts and trained ns teachers. In the 
uglier school a reformed curriculum was intro¬ 
duced, retaining the classics, but also empha¬ 
sizing modern languages, sciences, drawing, 
imisio, and the practical work. Physical ex¬ 
ercise mid military drill formed an important 
part of the work of all pupils in the institution. 
Uut^ above all, Fcllonborg laid emphasis on 
religious and moral education. While religion 
was regarded by him ns n basis far morality, 
he did not neglect; the moral training which 
comes Trom social contacts. The institution 
on a small scale was a copy of socioty, with its 
class divisions, winch Fcllenbcrg accepted as 
divinely ordained, and the individual was but 
a member in itj hence the relations between 
the pupils were important for the formation of 
moral character. For a time a system or self- 
government was tried, but was abandoned. 
On the whole, Fellenborg relied oil the influence 
of example, strict vigilance, and the complete 
eradication of the slightest corrupting in¬ 
fluences. Rewards and corporal punishment, 
in bq far as those arc external forms of stimulus, 
wero not employed; Li'uo work was its own 
reward, and a boy who merited corporal puii- 
iflhincnfc had no place in the institution. From 
Ilofwyl colonies were soiH out to neighboring 
districts; the best known of these was the col¬ 
ony of thirty boys which was settled in 1810 
at Mcykircli, about six miles from the central 
institution. After the death of the founder 


in 1814, the charge of the institution devolved 
on his elder son, William, who associated 
W. 11. Monnich with himself as director of tho 
Literary Institution and the Ileal School. But 
□ no school after another had to be closed, until, 
by 1848, none remained. In IB84 the can¬ 
tonal normal acliool was moved from Mtinchen- 
buchscG to Ilofwyl. 

Tho Fellenborg movement exercised a great 
influence on education in Europe and America. 
Among tho pupils of the literary institution 
Were found princes and nobles from most of 
the European countries. From America enmo 
Robert iJnle Owen, the soil of Robert Owen 
(r/.y.). Tlic institution was almost as famous 
internationally as that of restolazzi at Yver- 
dun. As early as 1SXfl Lord (then Mr.) 
Brougham (q.u.), in giving evidence before an 
educational committee, referred in high terms 
to Lhc work of Fellcnberg, and led to some 
articles on the subject in Lhc Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, Yols. XXXI and XXXII (1817 and 1818). 
About 1835 George Edmondson opened a school 
at Queen wood Hall, Hampshire, whero ho 
gave instruction in agriculture, maintained 
science and technical departments, a black- 
smith's shop, and printing press, and empha¬ 
sized practical instruction. Professor Tindall 
(i q.v .) was one or his teachers, and Henry Faw¬ 
cett (r/.y.) one □[ his pupils. The most noLablo 
influence which came from tho Ilorwyi insti¬ 
tution was not on tho moral or intellectual 
side, but took the farm of the manual labor 
movement in America, in which many colleges 
had their origin and in which may be traced 
the system af working one’s way through 
college. 

See Manual Lauoh Institutions. 
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FELLOW OR FELLOWSHIP; SCHOLARS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS. —England. —In the 
original English usage the term " fellow 11 was 
used in the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford as equivalent to the Latin somis. Fel¬ 
lowship thus wag applied in the literal Benge, 
as fl tho spirit of equality and companionship 
which should prevail among the recipients h 
of benefactors' bounty, In the statutes of 
Merton College, Oxford, followed by many 
Other colleges, the founder decreed tlint the 
college was to be called tho House of the Schol¬ 
ars of Merton. The college was designed 
mainly for students ill arts or philosophy, who 
would pass on to the sLudy of theology " at 
the award or their Warden and Fellows ,J 
{i.e< socii) t though permission might 1 )b given 
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to four or fivi! lei bo fttuderit* in a canon law, Fellows of (1*^ iSorioty, us liny were frttout* in 
or even civil law. A grammarian was Lo llm inlnnmrsi: of lift* In llu k ir livin’ will, «rD 
lie nil pointed lo whom iitii only NLudeuls in in like imimuT, ul llicir■ ilcui.li. In him* ottclomna- 
grammur, but also nny of “ the urdudni’H," might lienl Imriul among Uitir rilliiwH mid brethren.” 
have recourse Lo obtain jiiHlrurliim " in the Tim Hnlmlarw could rrluin llicir pliicm ho lnn^ 
Latin discourse or idiom.” The number of as they did nul break Liu? rules by misconduct, 
scholars wan to be dependent on the finaimijd or ru'ei'iU a bi'iielirr, nr IjeiMiinn n-gulurn. They 
rcHimrrcs of the fioiiHo, but eneh nebular wiih filled up Llm vanjueii H in Uieir limly |m\ V ever 
Lo receive annually fifty aliillingH (from which iiiiniinniH llu\Y might heeuine, through Increase 
>vna In hi* deducted the cohL of nimnuois). of value of the I'hLiUi’h left, Finally, to show 
The BL'Iiolurn were In bn divided into rliLsses uf luiw mlf-nidUuimd and Hidf-guviriu'il Lhe 
twenty, or Lon, if iicnnHsary; and the dimimdi^l luniHe was, in the eh rlinn or the warden, seven 
of the scholars worn to bo chosen as pncpuslora of Llm senior hcIioIiii^ were hi oak for nnoima- 
or dcana over the rent, mid iu uni road julnr .1 LiiniH or persons “ h el‘inline; tn (he llniuo or 
of the warden in " the rare of llm younger (‘iHewlimy’ from all (he H'lmlrn*; then having 
sort, and an Lo llioir proficiency in sludy mol Imnnl all limy could a* in Urn “ energy, jmiliiiy, 
good behaviour." These priopuHlnrs were to and honour ” of melt HUggesieil name, lo I'lmose 
have a ho me what mere liberal allowance than tin? heal three n ml In Rive in llir hi* Ifiw nunies 
the oilier scholars. Moreover, in every eliaiu- In the visitor wlm was in make tin* filial (finin', 
her in which acluilars remded, one wan lo lie Originally, then, the cnllejm wna Llm hud.v made 
chosen of inure mature ngo Limn the ollieni, up of llm warden and the tit'lmhira, all living 
“ tu have ft HiiperiiUrmluiici: over the nllur on lhe fmimlatinn, with ullirwunrra iih Mellleil 
fellows." Throughout these quotations from by the hlutuLcs, living llicrr cirdhumly lo nludy 
llm Merlon SlaluleH, it will be Heen Llml llm ail Uieir liven, imlcs* liny should lie preferred 
Hidden is are “ Keholara " in rehiiioii lo Hit* lu A hrnrlhv. '1’liey were nil inemlierrt of Lhe 
college, and " fellows 11 in relation lu one an- flnriely or limine, thm-fuio all wn, idl fellows 
oilier. Whether senior or junior, all were or inn* another. 

called HcliulfttH, and in Liu* whole limly, warden About lblil, .Simon L1i|i, Archbishop of 
mid ^rliulai'h*, whatever their standing, wiih (’im toil wry, founded u new college, called 
centered the whole control of the college. The Ciuilcrlwry tdllrgi*, at Oxford. Tin* warden 
colleges, coiiHihlinc of secular students in train- and Lhrre or llm iwelve fellows were JWmdic- 
iug ns secular clergy, beennm ineruporalerl linn monks. the oilier eight firing Hecnfiir 
bullies, exactly parallel lo the moinailer jch of HtmlentH. lo Ifidfi Lin* un'IdriHlinp ejoided Llui 
regulars, and eauic Lo acquire "u share of ilmL warden nod Llm iImtp mmikr*, and subs l i luted 
influence in Lhu University which the I'sluli- four muilur sHuilum. Tin* new warden up- 
JiNlnncnl of powerful iiiunaaLmi's had almost pointed \nis (hr famous John Wyrlif, nnd ahnut 
nioinquiliaed in lhe hands id lin* llegolnrs, mol llm mi mi* lime new HtnhUert Wen* drawn up. 
wielding that inflnenee foe Llie lienelit of Llm These kIslUKcn were devieed lo emumrago 
church in llm ailvancpiuent of Ilia wmilar grinlunle.H in pursue higher HludieH, ruLlior than 

clergy, who for lack of support and Micminigr- mjrlergradiiuUf work. The Mu IiiIp.i hIiuw " how 

inenfc in Llm llnivt*r.siLie.s, were sadly deeayed Lliurmigbly the inmateH nf CuniLTlmry College 
in learning.’ 1 From a papal hull of lifiHl) it were regarded «h member ,h of 010 : funnly, llic 

appears that Merlon College win* founded for term 1 fellow 1 Iming still used in iln Original 

forty; fldiolarft. Vucnneiea omirring were lo nense of comrade. The felliiwn were In dress 
be filled up by llm unanimoiiH vole of tin* alike, Lo aUeiid nmwa together in lhu early 
warden, mid at Icnat nix senior scholars, naiuli- morning, to go Lngellier lu tin* bcIiooIh, ftccom- 
datea of Llm fmiiuler'fi kin or iIhj-hr coining from jianit d by a Hervanl who mIhhiIcI carry llioir 
n tlioceso in whieh the college held property InmlcH, in'take their meals lngellier, lu go out 
to have lhe preference. All llm Hnhufiira tven* walking in couplnn nfler yphIuth, and at night 
required to dine LognLher in llm rercelory, and to occupy four or five common ihinmlnricH. M 
one or Lhe scholarH was to read aloud in I.niin Wyclif nml his fellows were ejected in 1370. 
during meals. The warden received fifty No leugLli of lime w«h prescribed in Lhe Hlnlulcs 
marks a year for bin Inble, anil had allowances for u scholar mnaiidiig in lhe cnllcge, 11 wan 
fur servants, wardrobe, and Ihiihoh. Oiipi* a a lime of preparalion fur rleiieid life, in Llm first 
year he lmd tu ride to examine llm diHemil nluee, A liny mine in llu* miiversilv, uuy at 
cjjtnlea belonging Lo the Juiiihp, receive llrnmdH fourteen yearn of age, mid tin* Hinges by which 
for the pant year, and (is them for Llu* coming fie uiudued to llu* highest degree in divinity 
year. Them woro a viec-warden, three or four and benune a pricHi ran puridlel, and liiitli 
choiibiiiiM, l-ljrnnbursars, and five auditors of im- aims might he nllninrd by twenty-Jive years 
couiUa, hesidoH llm deaim. ALlendiineo wan of ng(*. The hcIhiIius needed limann of sub- 
required, “ an Tar as tlmir leisure Hnrvea," at pisLence, lo reach lliiu donblu end, even if limy 
the aancmical hour of cel chi a Lion of maswes on wenL through all lhe singes mmnnlly, he tween 
holy and oLlmr days. Tim foiiiidor makes fourteen ami Lwenly-llve years of ngn. But 
quite clear what fie means bv n follow in llm as they would vary in length of lime, no 
following article of the atatulca; “ Also Lhe limit was fixed. Moreover, although Scholars 
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might achieve their academic ami ecclesiastical 
niniSj yet, if no promotion were available, the 
sdiolaM or folia wa could hardly ho turned out 
of the colleges on that account, Accordingly, 
aa Huber supposes, the practice was estab¬ 
lished for the follows to retain their allowances 
and residence until they obtained some bune- 
licn. lluboi* enntinuns: " In Llm political tem¬ 
pests of the fifteenth century, nearly all oilier 
stipends dunmionTCil and the whole academic 
population diminished, Die CiiHorr-FoIIowa 
became gradually the actual hLlmu of the Uni¬ 
versity. They generally became masters, and 
in fact applied themselves to Lius business of 
touching, and succeeded to Live authority of tho 
.'LiiDient Teachor-Artatucivioy.' 1 Tho tendency 
for Lhc older sLudcuLs to need maintenance for 
linger periods made a differentiation or the 
fellowship as applied to, the allowance to tho 
oilier members of the foundation, and was 
transformed into a life maintenance for post¬ 
graduate distinguished .students—and the 
term 11 fellow " specially applied to each, while 
the term " scholar ” was given to the younger 
students on the rmindalinn. At Llm Reforma¬ 
tion, fellows had to show their acquiescence 
in the Protestant doctrines, but otherwise 
there was a survival of old custom, with regard 
to attendance al chapel anrl hall, ami even na 
to celibacy. In both Oxford and Cambridge 
in the .statutes of most colleges, fellowships 
were restricted tn natives of particular cuunUon, 
or dioceses; in siune can vs they were liinitnil 
Lu Lho-sn wlm came from certain schools. Some¬ 
times they were chosen by .seniority Irani the 
scholars; sometimes preferentially to Ins from 
Llm scholars. HmurLimi'S fellowships were ob¬ 
tained hy purelin.se. HomeLimes they were 
conferred li.y inundate of this sovenugu, lint, not 
without keen resistance by Lhn university 
from 1577 onwards. (Hen Mullinger’s IHsinry 
of Unmmtff of C/twhyi/Ige, Vul. JI, p. 2*ifi, d 

Hq.) 

Similarly Sir Walter Mihlmay, in founding 
(lfi.84) Emmanuel College, Cnmhridge, the 
first Protestant foundiltion, endeavored tn re¬ 
sist live growing practice of fellowships becom¬ 
ing <1 life inninleiirmco, Though lie included 
the restriction oT vacating the fellowship within 
a year nf ml mission to the duo tor’s degree, King 
Charles I arbitrarily overruled the statute, and 
Emmanuel College hurl to fall in lino with the 
other colleges in 1027; anil though the Long 
Parliament, in 1011, declared King Charles I’h 
fli.spfJMxallou illegal, it due* not seem Lind their 
notion lmd much effect. Mullingnr {History 
of Ctmbndfff, University, Vol. II, p. 3K7) says of 
the first half nf Live seventeenth century: 
" There is indeed only too good reason far con- 
eluding Unit live award of a fellowship solely 
on the ground of merit was the exception rather 
than the rule; and even the outgoing fellow 
generally contrived Id obtain a certain 1 cdiv- 
suleriUion,' as the price of the cxcrLion nf lmin- 
/luenro hi favor of u HtiPucawor." In 1010 John 
vol. ii — 2q / 


Hall, (fj.i'O, iu his//amide Motion to the Parfta- 
meni of England concerning the Advancement oj 
Learning a?td Reformation of Ike Uniucmim, 
advocates the reduction of those " Friar-likc 
Lists of Fellowships " into a fewer number, and 
those retained to be given to specialists who 
may act as professors, and pursue original in¬ 
vestigations on the one hand, niul to others or 
11 more patient heads" who shall instruct 
whoever come for instruction; and perhaps o 
third kind, for those "worn out with contem¬ 
plations and those greater labors of the mind 
who might thus sit warm and know nothing 
less tlmn necessity in LUeir honored old age." 
" Hix fellowships thus awarded," says Hail, 
" would do more than rix score at this present 
do." The late Professor J, E. B. Mayor, in 
his Life of Matthew Robinson (p. 20, note 1), 
states on the authority of Calamy that thcTe 
wore fellowship examinations in 1650, which 
included versification, uiua vocc questions, and 
other exercises, But the examination ap¬ 
parently could be overruled by party spirit 
and personal considerations. Wordsworth, in 
£c/iobie dcndrjjiicae (p. 344), notes that when 
Richard Bentley, in 170(1, became muster of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he found that the 
custom was to examine candidates for fellow¬ 
ships (and scholarships) in the chapel viva vow 
before tile master and senior fellows. Words¬ 
worth reprints (ilml., p. 340), the earliest Trin¬ 
ity College Cambridge examination papers ho 
has soon, which included questions historical, 
geographical, and grammatical (three separate 
papers). lie also suiiiinarizes the views of 
Dr. Richard Davies, late fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, as given in hi.i General 
Stale of Education in the Universities (1740). 
ill which Davies proposed to abolish " close " 
fellowships ami scholarships, to teriniunto 
fellowships ton years after lhc first degree, and 
to senun,sLrato su/IieieiU fellowships to provide 
for at least fifty professorships in each univer¬ 
sity, La be remunerated, in parL, according to 
the iiLLendance of pupils. 

In the eighteenth century, and even in the 
nineteenth century, fellows once on the founda¬ 
tion remained on it for lire without performing 
any services, niul often were perpetual absentees 
from their colleges. AfLcr University Com¬ 
missions in 1850 and 1877, new statutes were 
drawn up for the colleges, taking away, ordi¬ 
narily, restrictions as Lu place of birth and rc- 
lalmnslvin to founders, etc., and limiting the 
ton tiro nf ordinary fellowships usually in Cam¬ 
bridge to six years and in Oxford to rcvciv years. 
The conditions of election vary in Live two 
universities, niul in the (lilTcrent colleges of 
each university, For instance, at Ht. John's 
College, Cambridge, under the statutes of 18R2, 
celibacy is no lunger imposed ua a condition. 
The length of tenure is six years. The emolu¬ 
ment is about T'200 a year to each fallow. The 
number of fellowships is fifty-six, or which five nre 
reserved as professorial fellowships, about thirty 
193 
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arc tenable in conjunction and in fiddilirm to 
llieir salaries ns huldcra of college offices, c.g. 
hiinmr, tutors, etc., and ul leiunl Lwcniy-Lwo 
nrc available ua ordinary XrUnwnlii(M, Tim 
elecLicm in vested in the? council (vi%. Ihc master 
together with twelve fellows of at leant three 
yenra' .standing from their firaL degree, who shall 
he elected from Lime Lo lime by Llic muster nml 
fellows of Lho college), who may coll iii nlher 
follows nr oulflldcra, Lo help In ascertain llic 
uillificnLions anil proficiency of ilm mmlidivliu 
'he elector#, flcvcru((y f wont wake the (Icdarn- 
lion: M 1 do Boleinnly declare Hint 1 will vole 
for tlmt portion who is, in niy judgment, tin: 
rnost fit Ln bo a follow of Hie college, a- 1 # a place 
of cduenLion, religion, learning, nml research." 
The five professorial follim'shipa at Si. Julm’i) 
College, Cambridge, are reserved t\n luhlitiminl 
emoluments lo prof colors of the University of 
Cambridge, and arc in nilditfuu Lo the* fellmv- 
dlilpfl, which arc bestowed on holders of official 
positions in the college, who do not vnrato 
llieir fellowships by lapse of time. A fellow, 
At St. Jcilm'H College, who Iiih served Mm 
dollegc for LwcuLy years in noinc official liusi- 
timi, may, Under provisions specified, bub I his 
fellowship for liTe. The fell own uf a college in 
('nmhrirlgo arc ordinarily clmnim fmni amongst 
ffrmJuAtOH of UjjiL college, bill the dec lor* usually 
have power lo elect iv graduate from tiny nllicr 
college in the university, and general lv from 
any eollcga in cither Lhe university of Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford. In Cambridge college* the 
election lo fellowships is ordinarily made with¬ 
out any further special exam bullion ml Inn:, 
though Llic UfjnLriiry practice prevails nL Oxford, 
where graduates of one college mny try fur 
fellowships at oilier colleges, nml present Llioni- 
Bnlvcs fur fellowship examination* either in 
Llieir own or in almost anv other Oxford enllrge. 
At reicrhousc, Cambridge, the HlaliUis give 
power to elect Lo one fellowship, nr more, a. per- 
eo ii " eminent for Eideiice or learning/ 1 nliellirr 
a graduate or Cambridge nr Oxford, or not. At 
(idiiville and Cains College, Cmulnidge, it is 
explicitly staled LlmL the governing body has 
power, io clecling a tallow, tu aUaidi any special 
canrlitirni tn the tenure of hi* fellowship, which 
may seem Ly ihcnt desirable in the interests of 
the college- In the past fellowships have been 
hold free, from any specified or even implied ub- 
ligalinn to conduct any special research, or Lo 
tench, or to write a liunk. The college was 
a corporation taking steps to provide fur its 
lmrpetiinl conLiimnncc, through a Himcessinn of 
talluWH. U insisted un an atmosphere of loyalty 
to nil Lhn IriidiiiuJiH of tlic fomnJalion run I Us 
developments, uml relied upon Llic exercise of 
ipmerul paranoid influence rather than any 
literary output. The development of selmlnr- 
flliip, though not explicitly demanded, became 
jmrt of the tradition, and any dignified and 
outstanding work done by a feilnw was wel¬ 
comed as adding Lo the wcnllh uf the college 
tradition. 


Hut, nol with/Uumling the great variety in tha 
conditions of invnrd, the unnmimma tendency in 
llic colleges of both universities now is Lo award 
ordinary fellowships on and for research work, 
and mil merely im prizes fur good academic 
work. There is an implicit undertaking on Lho 
part of fellows to promote in some real, though 
not uMindly defined way, the [idvanceincnl of 
learning- There is, sometimes, llic explicit 
understanding that Mm elected fellow " con¬ 
tinue tn primiule bis rmnrdiing 11 in some 
definite study. 

In Mu' Oxford colleges fellowships are usually 
awarded after u emu petit ive exnmiimlion, nml, 
ns nlrendy mated, rami id ales arc received or¬ 
dinarily ul diftareuL collcgcti from Hint of which 
they have linen members as undergraduates. 
All Souls' College at Oxford ih a college in which 
there arc no undergraduates, so Hint it consists 
huIcIj p of a warden and Mows, with two chap¬ 
lains mill clerks. l’rnviHino is made far forty 
fellowships iii all, some open, uml some reserved 
for special purpura. Al Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the fellowships (by Lite statutru of 1KH2) 
lire to iiiimlmr not less Mum thirty luir more limn 
forty, under the same condiUoiis ns All Snula\ 
In uddiLimi to the ndh-ge fellowships, there 
are ol Oxford two Craven university fellow¬ 
ships jiiul Llircf lljirl/difTe lraveling fribnv.dujjfl. 
For llic Craven election may lu* made with or 
without examination. The fellowship ]s tcu- 
nblc for two yenrs, and eight mouLlm of each 
year of tenure lmml bo spent abroad In study 
in so OH! plane approved Ijv the electing hoard. 
The UadclilTc travi.dmg fid lows hip h are awarded 
to uimminigr* Llic study of medical seiuiicc, and 
llio fellmvH lire required lo aludy abrimd. 

Tim newer universities in tlreat Urilain, 
Mane lies Lor, Liverpool, Uinniiigliiun, Lcctls, 
Slieflirhl, nnd the University of WiiIuh. all have 
fellowships, uEunlly of the value uf from £100 
la X1 HO a year, awarded lo recent disliiiguUhcd 
gr/uliJJilc* Lo umlerlnke Hpceio) apeeified re¬ 
search work, in ( irmil ])rilain or abroad, fur one, 
two, or three years. In the an awardH ulatc- 
mciiL of Die proposed aubjccl of research is 
made by each candidate, nnd Llic pursuit of the 
research is obligatory an llic elected fellow, 
in Um place (at home or abroad) agreed upon 
by the clccLing board of Mm university and 
himself. 

In the .Scotch uiiivernities Ihore are many 
fellowships, with ninny varied cumlilmn.t, all 
or nearly all awarded un examinations art /me, 
or on disHTLalimiH, or on bolh. They are 
usually tunable for three nr four yearn, and vary 
in value from almuL £Hb Lo XlfIJIJ n yeflr. In 
the Shaw Fellowship in Mental Philosophy in 
llie University nf l'Miiihui'gli, Llm iiuldrr may bo 
required in Mil! [mirth or fifth year of tenure In 
deliver n course id four Imdurefl in Llial univer- 
fiity, though graduates uf any .Scotch university 
may compeLe for the fellowship. 

In the University nf Dublin (founded 1701) 
Lite conditions Tor felluwallips were founded, 
Id 
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originnllv, on tlio imago of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There is a Provost unit seven 
senior fellows, iu whom; hands cliioJIy id Lhe 
administrative shin of tlio college. Thorn lire 
hnmty-ffix junior fellows, of whom fifteen are 
tutor follow*. Junior fellowship* are awarded 
on examination. Thorp are mi oumliLirins of 
research imposed, but in cuur.HU or Lime they 
ordinarily load up to tutorahipHj if Lhn fellow 
remains in Lhc college. The senior foliowaliins 
am chosen from the junior follows, and the 
c\IViwh, which nro conjoint, are valuable ap¬ 
pointments. In the new Royal University of 
Ireland junior fellowships uro of the value of 
£‘200 a year, for four years, in which no Leach¬ 
ing musL be uiulnitnkcm They arc awarded 
ofLun amongst graduates of two years' standing. 

J. 10. Q. dh M. 

See Eximi/rin.vaj Serin r,A twin fa. 

United Slates.— In the United Staten a 
fellowship is now an appointment ordinarily, for 
a single year, carrying a stipend to enable a 
student to complete the requirements for Uio 
Ph.D. degree, or less frequently for advanced 
professional work. II U not, as it ntill in in 
England, a more nr hr,vs permanent title, and 
the fellow here has un voice in the government, 
of the institution. Traces of the older mean¬ 
ing may still he round; for example, the corpo¬ 
rate title of Harvard University is "The Presi¬ 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College." 

The first American fellowship, in the present 
sense of the word, was the Macy folio iwdiip 
established in lBflo at Yale. Tills was followed 
in 1 BOH hy the Harris fellowship at Harvard, 
The real beginning of the fellowship system, 
however, came iu 187b, when twenty university 
fellowships were established at Johns Hopkins, 
each hearing a stipend of 5500, less tuition. 

The establishment of a fellowship lin.s become 
a favorite form oT hequcHt or memorial gift, 
partly because there are comparatively few 
permanent uses for funds Loo small to endow 
professorships or erect buildings. 

The present development of the system may 
he seen from a report, made in lOOfi hy President 
fi. Stanley Hull of Clark University, regarding 
the fellowships and scholarships available in the 
institutions, at that time members of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Universities; California, 
Catholic, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins. Michigan, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Princeton, .Stanford, Virginia, Wis¬ 
consin, Vale. Of these, .Stanford has no 
fellowships. Tlio others give a fairly accurate 
picture of the conditions throughout the United 
States, though it must he remembered that most 
of the more richly endowed and supported in¬ 
stitutions are included in this list. 

The distinction between fellowships and 
ffoliolarshiprt is very confused, mid the condi¬ 
tions nf award ami tenure arc fur from uniform. 
In many cases this is due to the technical word¬ 
ing of bequests. In the following statistics 
any appointment of an annual value of S350 


plus tuiLion charges, if any, has been in elude il 
among the fellowships, and any appointment 
with a smaller stipend among the scholarships. 
Uriiiging President Hall's figures up to the year 
1DJJ, the total number of fellowships in these 
thirteen institutions is 272, of a total annual 
value of 5130,250, nbout half of which comes 
from special fellowship endowments and half 
from general university funds. The to till 
number of graduaLi* scholarships exceeds 400. 

The total annual appropriation for fellow¬ 
ships and scliolai’ffliipSj itichitling the scholar¬ 
ships available in the professional schools ami 
ill the undergraduate college, makes no incon¬ 
siderable item in the university budgets. At 
Harvard and Columbia it amounts to more 
than 3100,000 per annum. 

The fellowships range in annual value from 
5100 In nearly 51,100, the stipend of the John¬ 
ston appointments at Johns Hopkins, The 
normal stipend is perhaps S500. In endowed 
institutions where Luilion fees are charged, the 
amount is naturally higher than in the Btnle 
institutions where tuition is free, and the fellow¬ 
ships in the city universities, with their high 
living expanse*, nrc likely to he larger than those 
in the rural institutions. Nowhere is time 
found as elaborate or ns highly endowed a 
system rr LhuL for the Rhodes Bcliolnrahips, 
which, so far As the American scholars are con¬ 
cerned, is practically a fellowship syatem. 

The figures given above do not give the total 
aid rendered in these institutions to enndidale* 
for the doctor’s degree. It is usually tneitly 
un (levs to od that assistants are to devote a con¬ 
siderable portion of their time to graduate work, 
for which no tuition fee is charged. Advanced 
work is also done under grants from the Car¬ 
negie Institution ami other similar endowments, 
or in separate institulions, sueli the llcirke- 
fcller Institute. Men oil permanent appoint¬ 
ment in .smaller institutions, too, arc nflru 
given leave of absence on half pay to enable 
Llioin to complete Lhe work for Lhc duclor'i 
degree at one of the universities. 

Appointments to university fellowships and 
gmuualo .verbolnrailips arc announced publicly, 
and the appointment is regarded as part of the 
academic urta of the incumbent. Provision is 
always made for a student of high academic 
promise who does not need financial aid, la 
retain the title while waiving Lhn stipend. 

Or the 272 fellowships cited above, 58 only 
arc limited to llie graduates of any particular 
iiistitutinn. Classified in another way, about 
one third oT the fellowships aro attached |.o 
specific department.* or divisions of study, and 
two thirds are nut sn restricted. In the InUer 
case there is ordinarily nn informal distribution 
in order llmL no group may be left entirely 
wi tlm lit a representative. The ) muled ap¬ 
pointments are ordinarily in fellowships pro¬ 
vided hy special endowment, ami the un¬ 
limited in l nose supported from Lhe general 
university funds. 
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In a. few cilmcb il Ik MliiniluU il llml the in- 
cuiulicnl wlinll study iiliruim, mul in ninny others 
hi* may ilu m by special |icriiriH*iriii. The 
id Auumw.ihw, however, who vrwh Ui 
Hiuiiy in Europe Tor u full yr.nr nr longer in 
dccreiumiR, uml n riiiumh! ruble number rd thm 
obtain llTimlRH Ncliulimlnini. 

There are nmny inUTcsIiiig individual w- 
(lowmimlH, fnf cxiunnle, n rHIowshiii in Aiueri- 
cnn urn 1 1 re ology hL the newly founded IJiiivrr- 
Bily of Mnxitin. Hemal uf tlm Inrun Hinniml 
mul other iiiduatrinl cnrpnriilirjim nuuiilniii 
research fellowships This type uf fellowship 
Jinii luicu lmrLinilurly developed ut llie imi- 
versilieH nl MinbiRun, Knnmif, uml FiUHuirg. 
At llliuuin Llicrn are Inn SfiflO fellowships in 
oxperinmilul engineering. At AinliumL culiege 
Hi ere in uu iuLonvliiig endowment known 11 n 
Lhc Kellogg fellowship, teunHe fur woven years, 
Llie first three Li) In? h|mmlL ut n German uni- 
versiiLy uml ilic hint four ns h leeturer nl Am- 

lllT.il. 

Whether a fellow shall devote hi« eidire linn; 
Lo hLuiIy in a moot i|in hlion. At Cohinihin this 
in insisted upon. AL Harvard, mi ihe oilier 
liunil, there nru lliiilv leaching fellowships,uml 
nL Wisconsin n touching fellowship in uMnehcd 
In cudi important sLule lii^li Hrluinl, llio in- 
cuimliriiL nicoiviiig from tin* university 
anil SUIQ from Um nduml. 

Tlmro in ii growing feeling llml under primait 
cimimuliuiri'H tin* providing of fellnw/diipH in 
(lvcnhiiu*, uml llml leaching, like Urn miiiiHlry, 
is harmed rather Ihuu prmnnli'd liy paying 
uuulhiCAu \ww Ui cuter it uu n pnifcwduu. " It 
tsiki'H morn energy Ln slop studying uml go nl 
fimncLliiug Hue, Llirui Ln go im sludying. Slimy 
of our gradimLi* hLuiIioiLh have mi oilier hid- 
nieutum Limn LI»in inerliu" (HlnsMin). (\ire- 
rul organization, (ur a JiLiidciil employment nl 
llio stronger LmiveraiLirn uml llio nmny hmu 
TuiiiIh have mlaiuly lessened Lhe need for 
direct niil. The weight nf academic opinion, 
however, in still in fuynrnf retaining Lhc fellow- 
ships uml KidinlurHliipu now open. Tlic list 
of llio ilnlinH llnpkiim fell own, with il-s higli 
pnrccnUjfo of nmni'H diHlingiiiHluul in Auirrinm 
Huliolnruhip, in ofum riled liy Urn NupjmrliTH 
of the preyenl HysLeni. 

One very Reuinm! weuknpuu in the HyAlnm, 
jiurliculurly nnifMiR the endowoil umviTuilicH, 
m Lin; inmlerpuilf! jiroviHiun made fur w'lunun. 
MohI fcllowMliipH were eutriMiHmd Imfnre women 
cnLered gnulunlu work in lurRe numlieiH, mul 
ilu? regululimiH Inms nnL hern modi lied in meet 
Hie elnmgeil rinnliliuiiH of lo-dny. 

Willi thin nxcoplioiij eureful pnivirtiim in 
Kimrndly limde fur the judirimm nwurd of 
felluwHliifiH Llirriugli previonn wi’ilLeii luiplirii- 
lion nod rnferemu? In di'piirLnumlH uml hiiii- 
inilU'on. Uniform ilnlen fur npplinuiim, no- 
lifituilinn, and imeeplumm lire iinw net liy linwL 
of Urn membei’H nr Llio AHHriniuLirm of Amerinin 
Universitioa, Lo prevent Lhe pjmdidaLe rrmn 
playing one univeimly against mud her uml 


from breaking hirt iigreeiiieut hIioiiIi] a Inter 
mul iiiMrc di-nirnlile uppniulmeiiL eoiue Ln him. 

In I lie HnmgiT univerHlif’M llm n|i|ilir:ilinna 
are, tui uuuuTom*, uml Uie diflieulty of Helling 
mil infiiniiatimi nhiml n ^IrniigiT hi great, 
llml iirninirully nil nppninlim-nM go In inen 
already in n^iileurr, uml, lln refore, pnr/mnully 
known. The m'hrilur»lii|:iH are eounlrd upon 
In gM in new lilnwL F. I 1 . K, 

UolBienccfl: — 

Kntfijrul. —* 

|Ihi in ui r k„ C i. P, il/^Hirlnri u/ Jl/f dflii Colltae. Om- 
fur'l llinl. l^or'ii’ly. Iihfunl, IWvlj 
IIA Li,, J * 1 1 1 v. //umWr .i/rf/iiiri In Iftr /‘ijniiiWPnl d/ Ung- 
fiin/1 rrmrrr/iin^ ihr /VlriiPir'nirnl e/ I.Mrniny and 
fAr Ihf»tint\lu}ti nfih* r : ni>i r«rli ll^ninJun, 1MO.) 
limit'll, V, A. Yhr bittjfh&h I'nitmtiliri, usJittnJ liy I*. 

W, N’i-ViIumii. ( 11 * 11011 * 11 , I 4 |:i ) 

MiiLLUdinii, 1 ‘. II, tfi.rioru »</ do- f r nit-rr»ity of Cam* 
hritJjr. (I.'nlnliji'lu'*. ]K 7 .j 

IJniviTMiy ruk'iiikin*, Aiueninmni'iiUi. clc< 
t/niftvl .SJidri. — 

Pratrnlimin \>f !hr A x uf An*rrimu l/Miwrnlfw, 

•S*'V i'll 111 Anniiiil ('nuf* niiri', 1 ■»inlniriH jui|Krs liy 

Pr's, n, Siunlw Hull mid lV-*f. if- U. ... 

Huimun, l\. lv firm! ^Iwirronn l.'mrrfflilirn. (Nnw 
York, 1010.) 

Uhiirtniry mill t ^iillegi' f ‘uinlunui’a, Amumiimu« iilrt and 

FELSTED SCHOOL. — Men Oiiamaiaii 
KmiuiiLH, IvMii.iHii; Cdi.lkoh; Ciillrukh, liNCi- 
i.ihii; lVui.u: Si niMu.H, 

FELTON, CORNELIUS CONWAY (l«07- 
— Niiieli eulh preHilmit uf llnrvmd Cnl- 
li-ue; won horn ill Wesl Xewlmry, Mimn., Now fi, 
lhPT, und wuh I'duniii d nl Wir Vnuiklin Aeudemy 
mul jlL lhirvui'd l 'ullege, griohiuliou nl llie luller 
iiiHilliilinit in ihe Hush of 1 S'J 7 . Ih* u'iih llirce 
.veins lnl.nr nl Ilarvnid, LwenLy-eight veurs pro- 
fessur of (Jrrifk, mul presideiil uf llie eollege fniiu 
ISliO lo I Mill. Aullmrof eight (irrek lexllmoks, 
n hislnrv uT (Srrrn-, mul i*iluenlioiml mUili '4 
uu Ihe Vitim? of Llie hliuly of (ireek. 

W.S.M. 

Heforonco: — 

Pa jin Min, II. rlnimran /(innwI of /fdiiWilian, 1K01. 
Vul. X, |ip. LMIfi -JOO. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. — Ren Cokduc.v 
tiun; tkncDiu'ATm.v, IIyniknk ok; C«iui.h p 
Education ok; Women, IIicjiirh Education 
oc. 

FEMALE TEACHERS. — .See Tkach bus, 
Men anii Women* 

FENCING. — One nf llio oldest Trunin of 
exercise used in llie physical iMlmuiLuin of llie 
.YUMng. Th llio form of nwonl )ili»y ( if coiinli- 
LiUeil uu imiinrimiL hniueli in I lie erluenlion of 
Llio young Iviiighls. l'mieilig i-4 Llie niilinmil 
spoil of llio Freueli penplo, un criirkel is Liu* 
npnrt of the English mul luisolmll llie imlioiial 
spurt of America, The sword piny uf the 
Middle Ages was limolicied wiLli heavy weap¬ 
ons, llie fencer holding llie a word in one hand 
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and a shield in lhc utliur. During the nine¬ 
teenth ecutury, the art of fencing mis greatly 
developed; the heavy sword wan replaced 
liy several lighter, weapons, us follows; the 
jsabre or broadsword, similar to Lin: uld sword, 
only lighten' the Toil, the dueling sword, 
and the baton ur singlestick. The foil is 
the Weapon most extensively used tn-ihiy by 
those who indulge in foncing uh a Hpnrt. It is 
nab a veal weiipnn, in Unit it ih nnL used either 
in wav or in dueling. The light saber, dueling 
sword, and singlestick an. 1 also used to same 
ox Lent hy amateurs of fencing as it Hpnrt. 

As an exercise, fencing is especially valuable 
far developing good cnrmgo, grace of move¬ 
ment, agility, and the ability to think and net 
quickly. In addition to these important physi¬ 
cal accomplishments, there arc definite ethical 
and social qualities Inn Lured hy this Hpnrb. The 
traditions of chivalry and courtesy always as¬ 
sociated with fencing give it the distinction nf 
being par excellence the Hpnrt of gentlemen. 
Fencing is the only combative sport adapted 
to girls and women. The graceful positions 
and movements ciitimetemtio of (bin exercise, 
mid LIig pulitc mid gnu-imiN fnnmdjiH exchanged 
by the con Inn Lan Ih, make it particularly at¬ 
tractive to women. 

In Hie United iStales, Lhc men's colleges have 
hold anmuil eompuU lions fur the inLeroollcgiiile 
fencing chump ion ships wince ahout LSDO. More 
recently the women's colleges liave token up 
the sport with unllitiHUiHin. The best results 
are untamed from individual instruction, but 
some teachers liave sureceded in leaching the 
elementary movements nf lunging, simple 
attacks, anil parries to large classes arranged 
in daoblci lines. U. L. M. 

FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC 
DEEAMOTHE (10.1 — French prelnlo 

and author. While directin’ of the institution 
□r the Naimlies CnlhaliqitM, founded for young 
women converted from l 1 roles tan Lisin, lie wrote 
his IStlutxiiimi dcu Filled (1GH7) fur the Duchcs.i 
clc IIcauvillier, This work is one nf Lhc earliest 
attempts at a systematic discussion of tha 
education nf girls, which the author claimed had 
been ten long neglected, The main thesis is that 
" women are weak, hut must lie hL lengthened 
for duties that lie at the fuiiiuhithm of all hu¬ 
man life.' 1 It is their moral influence as mnlhcra 
and homemakers that gives importance to their 
oducjiliuii' Fdnehm Lakes up the position that 
there is much tlmt Limy cannot luiini, buL in 
addition Lu a deep religious training, girls should 
be taught reading, writing, and Arithmetic, 
music ami painting, for the cultivation of taste, 
and the management of homes, economy, neal- 
ncs.H, anil order. Much in this work, however, 
is of genend application tn the upbringing unci 
education or children. His elder works of a 
pedagogical eharnetnr were written as a result 
of his appointment (IfiflH) as preceptor of the 
young dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Horry, 


grandsons of Louis XIV, These wore: Re- 
cueil dot fables composes pour VMutation fit 
Mgr. h Due de Bourgogne; Dialogues das Moris; 
and ‘IWmaque (1007-1ODH). Fdnclon's con- 
Btanb cITorla tn " iliversify 11 instruction, which 
were indisputably for the purpose of relieving 
the pupil cjT effort and of making bin sLudiea 
at tractive and cany ; am evidence of a concep¬ 
tion of the place of interest, of a poor type per¬ 
haps, in instruction, bis theory being that 
fl everything tliaL delights the fancy facilitates 
fltiuly." lie was a .stanch supporter of public 
education, con tending that the children be¬ 
longed less to their parents than to the ft talc, 
ami that Limy should therefore be educated at 
public, expense. For editions of his complete 
works, see (jnssolin ct Caron (34 vols., Paris, 
1.S20-1830), and Lcclhro (38 vols, Paris, 1H‘27- 
1H30), For portrait sec opp, p. 307. 

Relercncos : — 

AiinstA’dt, lv, Finchn t tiller Ttichtererzich utiq. (Lciii- 
xi Kl liS7!l.) 

CnAi/NuL t. FiJiiffou ct Dossuci. (Parifl, IHO.IO 
Luiton, K. F£ncion’s Education of (/t'r/a, (Huston, 
18011.) 

Hahdiuih, Ik K. Ftudon; fiw Friends and fm Enemies, 
(Liiiulun, IDOL) 

FERMAT, PIERRE EE (JliDI-J 0G5). — 
A famous French mathematician. 1 To was 
burn uL Moiitaidmii in 1(101, and died at Caslres, 
Jan. 12, lOGf). lie was a public odiciid at 
TouIouho, m a Lli cm a tics merely occupying Ids 
leisure time, lie published only a few papers, 
hut he left a mass uf notes that show a rnniurk- 
able geniuH in Lhc Held of the theory of numbers 
{rj.o.), lie prepared an edition of Diophantus 
(ry.u.). It in lirnhahle that lie had, in his own 
mi ml, worked out noma of the principle#! of 
aimlyLie gomnetry (q.v.) heforo Descartes pub¬ 
lished La g6nu\6tric (HI37), but lie published 
nothing upon the subject and be destroyed aoine 
nr his original mnmiHCiipt, before Ids doaLh. 
With Enseal he laid Lhc foundation fnr Lho 
theory of probabilities. One of Ids bcat-luiuwii 
theorems is limb no integral values oT rt, y t z 
ran be round tn satisfy the equation x n + ?y n = z n 
if n is an integer greater than 2. This luis 
never been proved, and at present there is a 
large fund awruling the one who shall demon¬ 
strate it to the antiafaetion of the University or 
(jflfctingcn. D. E. 5. 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS (15 02-1 (137).— 
Founder of an Anglican community at Little 
(lidding. IIo went to school at four, and at fivo 
cinilfl repeat a daily chanter in Lho Bible. In 
100(1 lie went In Clare, llall, Cambridge, look 
his TLA. in 1010, and remained throe years 
further as fellow. From 1013 to 1018 lie traveled 
anil studied in Germany and Italy. On his 
return he wan active in ennnention with tlio 
Virginia Company, and on its failure determined 
to retire with Ids relatives, to the number of 
forty, in Little OirlrJing, whoro Uic communily 
lived on a nlan organized by Ferrar, Next. 
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after the church, Liu? irelmol occupied Id* atten¬ 
tion. An anciunL dovehmiho vbh unlargcil into 

a luiruUuniir «L’]uJ[>llimiwi', and permission wan 
^ivcm lu children from neighboring parishes lu 
uLLcnd. They were taught, without fecit, rwuK 
mg, grammar, writing, arithmetic, nml music, 
mnl Die principles id the Chrialiiru rrliKUm, the 
pupils hpemling pnrl uf Die day " in perfecting 
their harmonica in ilia -scripture nr gel Ling 
il f»y heart. Some uf llioin mweirtcd their 
diligence in gilding uml liiudiag of hunks. nml 
for time puriinne Ferrar entertained a Cam- 
bridge Iiouk-mndor'a [laughter Ui nhiiw ilium 
MiaL pietre of rtkill. 11 Three msusUrs wrri*.im- 
guged Lo leach I'ii^UhIi, lmiHipj mid writing. 
Feri’iir himself louk n ncrsuinil intercut in Din 
aciinol, mid saw good order ubaervul. Tin? chil¬ 
dren were always occupied, a definite liini!- 
Laldt: being allotted uml including physical 
recreation- Ferrar gave the religious iimlrui:- 
lion himtudf, sometimes devoting several Uuura 
duily to il. On Sunday Ferrar examined Die 
children from neighboring huasos, For every 
jmilIiu which limy could way perfectly each child 
received a p#alUTfliid a penny, and hi* timidity 
dinner. Somcl'iinra Lheso wen? roi ly or (ifly in 
number. For l lie fid Li It nimnhrr.i of Dio family 
morning uml evening ilevoLiiina were prescribed, 
and bocifll Hirviee wan duiin among llic muulry 
people id the nulghhui'hood. F, W, 

/^frliDJinri/ '1/ ATnlioMnl 

Mavuii, J. K. IL jYichufav i’errnr*; Two / v l'rc*. (Crtm- 
lifiilgc, IdfiB.) 

FERRARA, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY.— An 
institution rounded in HUll through Mm (‘florin 
»I Did Manjuia AlberLu V of EsLc, who ammo I 
u hull fmm l'npo Homfuce IX. Ndumls liinl, 
however, existed in most of the fiumUicH Uehins 
Lliin date, The bull cHliildishcil n ATid/mu 
fr'nirrnfp. The mulnlenunce or tlm university 
fell on the muni rip idity which round llio Imrdrii 
Uni heavy in 1801, and allowed Urn university 
In decline, Au effort lo revive tlm institution 
in H02 met with no greater success until HHO, 
when John dc FivoLifl wri* invited with hin 
slmlenls from lhdugnu, and ul Lhe same Mine 
liujifiiui ih‘ Vororni lurliiri’d Jil l'Vrnmi. From 
l Id- cmi Die university nmdn rupid prnpiiesH. 
Ai'insto uml Saymmmlu were emmeeled willi 
il. Us rr|iulaliuii in Die lifleenlli and .six- 
leeiUh ftmilury rested on Us mrdieid funilly, 
:dlhou|di il wuh also nulnvimis fur idu'a|i tle^i’eeH. 
At Die ‘uni uf lhe eighteen Lit renLury lhe loua 
lii*riod of ili'L'limi eulluiuLiLeil in Die elnmua nJ 
llu* iiisLHiilinli. In lM. r » u new univeiriily wim 
fU'tfuuized, with foiie furidDes, theology p law, 
meiliidm', and nuahenmii-rf, lo which an engi- 
niTiiiiff seJoxd iv/im lidded In J^-J. The 
Ikieiiliigiirul funilty him heeii iirn|ijied. To |M0() 
lhe inuliMiLiutt lieeniue a free nuivi-rsiiy. The 
nmnieiiml milhurilieH nf l'Vrriiru nre iniinmiely 
eonnri'lijd with llu- lohiiiiiislnaifiii of their 
Infill universiLy. The enroll meal in HKID-lUll) 


»va.4 m t Dm majorily uf ,sLuflpnL« heiric in Din 
fucnUy of law. 

Ho/erarfCDfl; — 

At in r^li^, Ilfiwjhurh Arr orlr^in'rn l| r rif, Vui. I, (ftirn&a* 

Imra, iniu 

ILahhualIi, 11. r/airrni'ffa «/ /filrajic in i/io ilTidJ/o 

Jlici. (Ujdonl. lhilfi.) 

FERRER, FRANCISCO Y. GUARDU (18(10 
-UNIUJ.—jiiiiimJi ffliinUnr, urirl founder uf 
the Mmlern Hehunl (y.r.) ul llareehmn. Um 
finnu'r will ttlwuyrt urtawtr ih<< r/Ucrewt, mid, it 
limy lie, the iiUKsiuns of niiuiUiiiil. Tim Lrngio 
terjiihjiilinii of )ijh lUr iji Ljm Irene lie* of AJurD- 
jnicih (Del. 18, 1lefL tlm world nulaidc 
divided intii two hostile rumps,— the one 
I'unmosi il or Uiohd who nee in Ferrer Dio in- 
eendiuiy nod Lhoinaiirrecltniiigt, uml llio other 
of lluise wim venerate him u.h Lite riilionaliat 
Hluanlnr martyred at Dm hands nf Llm oh- 
neuron Cists. 

Tlm nnlitieal nmlruvcrHipH cnilnring in Die 
(KTSimnlrty of Fc-rwr are nere«Hnrily foreign 
lu our imiuediati' pvirimse. This article will 
only deal with Dm jmrl In 1 pJayuil ns an educa¬ 
tional puhliHher and iminvutnr, and liis eoutri- 
hnlion In |irdugogy in the fimndiilion of the 
Fsniiela Mnderna- 

Tlm PiuaiinwlmuJen lending Lu thin epoch- 
murkiiiR event — HaLed liy Ferrer UiniBolf 
(see liin article in AVijuimi ' A'main, Junes 10, 
1000), are unfnrloioudy ton lung for menLiun 
here. Huffier it Ln Hay llmt the realization uf 
fiiH plan uf erlueatiim haaed aolcly on (lie 
mi L il ml HrieiiCiH " was lmole finnsihle hy the 
material rvsuiim^ werurrd to him hy cerlnin 
ilinpuHilions in his favor made in Llm will, 
iljiled Jan- 20. J DflI f of a riidj jmpil of liifl, 
Mademoiselle Miuier. The origin id in French 
is deioihilud at Milan ffiiiu-omn (lulli, Notary, 
Nu. JaUj). The Indy died the same year, ami 
Ferrer llicnnijiun enlerrd in pomuwimi of hi.s 
heritage. TIiih legney nmued him an animal 
revenue of sinue 90,0110 fnmc.H. ] le raised large 

sums nf Money.a tutu! of *ifiO.(1(H) frillies — 

hy mortgage oil Uiih limpevly, and eonmdi'rahly 
incrensed Jii* forlurHMjy suciT^fid apecnlrdioiiK, 
The money thus aeipiiml lie always treated qk 
au in*Inimein fm; modifying by dml of DiJuni- 
tiim lhe mental idenH of his eouutrymen. A 
syritem of edueatiuii mi raijonnlialie lines was 
the eludleiige he threw into the camp id Deri- 
rnliHiu nod illitermy in Kjadii, (Net) Si’AiN, 
KlItMMTLIlN IN.) 

In his early days, Ferrer luul hern an ardent 
revuliUiuiiHl, Imt, in (puile Jiis own lunaungi', 
n When '/iirrilliL died (ISllfi) 1 In,si idl my eunli- 
rlenei-, H'hifdi had In t'ii already uim'h weiikenod, 
in llu: rcsnltH nf a revolution effceUul hy huper- 
heial nivuliilhimiries. . . . From Ihat limn 
fiinviiid I devulmV all my netivily In the in«k 
of rsl JiMishihg a -school, which, in my hum Me 
opinirin, might serve us a model lor all Lhe 
sehmds which advaoceil Imdies were endenv- 
nriag lo found in order to preserve Die child 
GDH 
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from Lho mendncimiN Li aching nr the nflicinl 
flchorjla. -1 That wan, liu whin, “ the origin of 
Lho Modern Schuub" 

Tlioaci who bent know Ferrer in those early 
days confirm the (ureguing utn Lemon t ns lo 
liia almost fiiniUieul faith Ln llm socially Lranrn 
fanning power of education. Il« believed 
tlmfc tlio only moiuiM of realizing what in good 
in to Leach it hy uilucnLiun ami propagate iL 
by example. Whether Ferrer's view iVacmml 
ia an open quesLiun, bul lliero enn lie no doubt 
that hia cominel Mirautflicmt ilia last rlccarlc 
mid a half of hi* life wax consist nut with tlio 
doctrine os above net forlh. (Jlenrly any other 
line of policy wan ilfuigurouH lo lua cliurmlinil 
ideals, nm\ would have involved Lbn min ^ of 
his fortune, besides wrecking his flourishing 
business, Lho a lability of a whin network of 
rnlionalist schools, and the scholastic futuro 
of some 10,000 scholars. (This wus Lho esti¬ 
mated number attend ing the one hundred 
schools or thereabouts, at ihcir closure in 1009.) 
IIad lie been a vulgar nmnuuim or chief of a 
revolution, as Iuh euemieH declared, he surely 
would not have hampered liis subversive 
operations with Mm tedious organization of 
a network of rationalist schools and the launch¬ 
ing of a big series of pedagogic! publications. 
IIjs publishing Block nJ 115,(11)0 copied of Ida 
books whb seized by Lho government wlicm 
his property was Hnt|UcaLcrcd. 

In Iho eighL years from 1001 to 1009, during 
which there was ti thirteen monlhn 1 inlei 1 - 
rcgiuun of mneliviLy, June, lOflO-July, 1007. 
owing to Ferrer's unprisunmenL iiwailiiia trial 
at Madrid. Iho record of Forrer'H publishing 
output included the issue of forLy volumes 
of cduonliotiul mniumls. These cnnhrnccd three 
volumes of Unrtmal Hi#tun/ (JiicrjuineL); 
Spanish Hinitiry (EnLovanez); Tho First Affen 
dj Humanity (FrofnHsnr Engcrrnnd); Super* 
organic Evolution (Fnifessnr Llurm; prologuo 
by Ilainon y Cajal); a series or six volumes 
by Dr. OdAn dc Hudn, viz. Physical Geography 
(prefaced by lldcUis), Nulin al History (2 voM, 
Mineralogy l The Stone Record , The Ages of iho 
Earth; Ethnic Psychology (Dr. Charles Le- 
toumcaii, 4 vols.); three vuhuncs or Spanish 
ami French grammar; hvo volumes of choice 
extracts printed in varied types of hand writing, 
published as graduated school exnici.Hos in tlio 
reading of script; etc. These books, excellently 
printed and well bound, were Hold aL two pese¬ 
ta cauh (40 cents') anil fuuml a prufiLnhlo 
market, not only with the general muling pub- 
lio in Spain, hut with the fouiuleiH, professors, 
ami mipils of Lhe one hundred Nrlmols ulti¬ 
mately formed nu Iho plan of tlio EHCuuln 
Modern a. Tho Supremo Council of 1 Hull oils 
□f Lho Independent (Catholic) Church of the 
Philippino Inlands formally adopted seven of 
tlicSQ manuals an textbooks in their seminaries 
ami schools. (See bishop Aglipay's leLtor in 
Ferrer'a nolclin, June, 10UU.) 

In ftriflitioii, Jic edited a ccMilinuoiiA monthly 


fleries (October, ( 1901, Lo July, 1000) or educa¬ 
tional Ihldincs in which the proceedings of the 
Eucuida Mutlmm arc recorded. The JJolclin 
canLuinc.il articles by men like LcLourneaUj 
Ansclinn Lorenzo, Zola, Ilncckci, Flanunarinn, 
Elistfa IlfirlilH, Uei lhriot, Naciuet, ICropotkine, 
Otlfm dc lUifin, Ferdinand IluisBon, oLd. lie 
nlnp issued at Hrussols an educational review, 
L’Emlc renot'dc (monthly, April to November. 
fOUH) principally devoted to the theoretical 
exposition and dismission of tlio doctrines oT 
the Eumiofa Modem a, and of tho International 
League for the? national Education of Children, 
or which Ferrer wan president, and Professors 
Haeckel and Snrgi, two vice-presidents, The 
second volume of lliia review (Paris), issued 
weekly from Jim. 23 to July, 1000, was 
almost exclusively occupied with the practical 
problem a uf pedagogy. 

Ferrer was Hliieken dawn when his work 
was Inking new and yet more serious flights of 
constructive, activity. For months prior to 
hia death, lie wan engaged in launching a new 
Eh cyclop edi a of Popular Teaching lo consist 
of fifteen volumes, ranging from The Evolution 
of Wort eh (Veil. I), the History of Civilization 
(Vol. VIII); the Evolution of Technics and 
Art (Vol. XIII) to Man and the World (Vol. 
XV). Ho was busy preparing hia editions de 
hue, illustrated with engravings by lho re¬ 
nowned artist, ICupkn, of Mail and the Earth 
(Richis), nnil the tfrcrrf Tfai/ohriion. (Kropotkinc), 
Tho first aimoiincements or Lheac works appear 
in his Ilolclin, dated February, 1000. and are 
con tinned month by month till the Iasi issue 
dropped from his hands ia the fatal July days. 
The will, dictated by Ferrer a few hours before 
his dcnlli, charged his testamentary executors 
(one of whom iff the present writer) with the 
duLy of publishing certain of tlicso works, 
together wiLh five books (nineneat them two 
by F, J. G mi Id) of Did Mor/fl InaLruelion 
League (London). These bnoka he hail bub 
latoly taken homo from Engl mul, and was 
studying and annotating them at Parcel on a for 
publication, when Lhe immrrocUan submerged 
his labors in tho rising tide of clericalist reac^ 
Lion. (See extract from his letter to the pres^ 
cut writer, cited by William Archer in Me- 
Chirc'n Magazine f November, 1D10,) 

Ferrer's work is for the time being arrested, 
but the spirit of Ferrer iff still alive in hia native 
■Spain, and may at any moment embody itself 
in a revival of Lhn ideas and institutions of the 
Esciiola Motion)n, W. II. 

Sea Modehn School. 
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j\ in nr Iran Callinlfca runl Llm Fnrrnr Trial; a flympnnluiii. 

McClure. Vol. XXXV, 1U1U, li|i. 0U7-7A2. 
Anuju.n, AVm. Ijlf° aad DoiUh of Forrer* McClure. 
Vul. XXXVJ, 1010, jip. 22V-242. 

The Life, Trial, nncf Death of Francium Ferrer. (Lon¬ 


don. 1011,) 

Comitr Ftiiiami. Ferrer; Sa me — mr ajupre, 
jom) 


(ParlB, 
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Gjuiii'N, IL I'cmr Trial, MrCJurr, Vol. XXXlY, 
11HU, ii |i. 5137 -aafi. _ . . 

Heafijiiu, \V. rrmif'iHnn Vvnvr, lAUrn.ru miulr. 
(Louilon, SeplmLnr, HJlU.) 

[/fault .IfwJrrm, (Jlrustcla.) Al®, immy ullmr 

iiiiuvuiiic ftfLicka. , _ 

MuDKJnio'J', Li, iMiijlur l-rrrur rniil llni AniimifiiLa 
AHuiu. Aui. Calh. 2. Vul. XXXV, 1U1U, ji|i. 5lit)- 
JiMI. 

NAQiiF/r. A. Frttnrlnrn Ferrer. Jvintfacnrh Century 
(i/ul A/itr , VaJ, LX VI, 1JWU, m 777-7**, 
NuIUVAKuy, (L, mill Lkh UKim, K t rrru\ (1’arin,.IB 10,) 
HKiNAfii, H. lfcrmr Affuir- A’afiun, V ul, LXXXIX, 
lUUil, ini. B07-MH*. t _ , 

Sanahhk, A, }f\ Xrmwimt Ferrer. /WcpcruU/tJ, Vf>l. 

LXYI1, 1LUHJ, jiii, ll«H-110i!. 

Kiniman. A. J. McClure'». Arrlur. mm Fnrror, Calh, 
iWrld. Vnl.LXClI, 1W10. |>ii. M7I) ftHl. 

\Y\\fiL 1-Yrror KiugM in In* Hidinul*. Cur. IA(.. V r nl. 

XI,VIIJ, 1U1U, in,. D'l-OH. 

FERIUS, ISAAC (171LS-IS7U). — Unlike 
prrsilUiiij RNithiuli'il nl Ccjlumliiii College in 
1,SA<U He \wih inHlruidor in Llir Albany Arurl- 
iMjiy; organized Lius JtulgiTs LYimihi limLUuU?, 

11 ml ivaa iln lirat prisaulent (1820-1352), ami 
wum president nf New York X)uiviTriily frnm 
JS.V2 in AK7U- Author uf /JioncMlin Christ inn 
/ftjiirqf ion (Unb'i). W. fi. AI, 

FEtlRY, JULES FRANCOIS CAMILLE 
(INTJ-LSDI)). — French sliiiseinim. Miuinler 
nr Fnlilm IiMlrtiniimii IK 7 H- 18 SI); mid iimiin 
in FSS2. It whs during liin innmilicimy lliiil 
llu; gmil fumluiimiilul laws wltirh (nun llm 
Imsi* nf llm Frciuh nyitlnn nf primury eduru- 
limi wen 1 ]inHHiul. Religions iiirsl.rurllull wna 

banished fin in ..Is; mluriiLinn was made 

I’liinimlHury between Lhe iif “ix ami LljiiLcrn; 
mill hirdhieliuU ill all grade* nf tin* jil'iliialy 
(ur I'lcnmnlsiry) mhnid* whs made gniiuiluns. 
Tim nimvi-lniH cduniliumd m-iivily uf Ilia 
Lime is nLill further evidenced hy I In* rrt|uiri'- 
lin-iit LliuL each departim-iil mIuihIiI provide 
admiialu nnrmuj training fur iln ulunienlury 
Icaeliurs; two higher imniial wIiiiuIh, mil* fur 
man mill Lin? uLliur fui women, wan; fniimlrd 
in Niimily liiu UaiidiiuK furrn id [\w <li‘|mri- 

iiit'iil; 1 1 iiiirmal Mlinnls; ami hlati* nhirulinu 
fur Kills fiirriiiur. a ri'.dily, liisl Iiy Llu- uhLuIj- 
lishiiii'iil uf u nyalnn uf lynVs him l nilh'Ki’H 
I'm* .ViiuuR wmni‘ 11 , ami amtinlly Ly llu* rmilinn 
uf 11 hikin' uunmil .si’linul in liain (hr inidirra 
fur llusr ImviT ^rlimils, In all liir.sii prnuL 
iimV(‘iiiL‘iilH Jnlr.s I't-riy pluverl 11 IihkUiijc |mil. 

1\ 15,1\ 

Sl'l* FllANUK, Euur ATI UN IN, 

He/c/oncflfl:— 

,**vi,v im, K. C&Wwili’H rniifn/ijivmiimvi’ (rnriN, 

KiNti. i'Vriirfc /'iififimf I,vwlur*. (Np\v Vurk, IHH'J.J 

FERULE IN EDUCATION. — Sm* Pnrmii- 

mi:NT j (‘nui'uiui.. 

FESTIVALS, SCHOOL, — It is iinpnsHililn 
Lti ilruw Uu k Una 1n*l with lliu limit’ fnriual ly|ii* 
nf m-hmil rnh>hr:ilinn mill llir schnnl foslival, 
undnrsluiid as imiilyiujr snmi-1 Uin^ nf frshd 
gnyuLy :u:il 1 1 is pi ay. Fur iln-iuhs, nnd unli’il 


il may Ijc wniil fur nrmnrie.i, aiihnnh have had 
ivli'liriiLlniiH uf llm furuml Lypi-, uh S|u it 1 i 
J) ay, nr IViwi Hay, in Urn tfcluiuh at Kn^fiuul 
fiiul llit? [u-inlt'inirH fd Now EiiKlnnd, llm iins- 
riitiiLiniiH nf JLivLiit pliiyyi mich iw llic fiimuuy 
WenLifiiuHUT |il«y« (fur 1U111I1 «t!ft nriinlc un 
Diuma and Euuoathin), Nn; grndiiiiLion nr 
cninmciicrmniiL rxoriUHiiH uf imliUf and private 
tfrdiuultfp FriUtKlura 1 JIrtya, and tdluir ctJinnmmu- 
rativo omisiiniH. Ah il rule Ilium.! noailoiida ox- 
rrcMoH liuvo hud liltlo of Lhn foulul Hjiiril; Hn>y 
lifivn limi furinid and wofajr, rind wrarcgly fall 
umlur iho niluxury uf frulivul* uh lliu lurm ia 
uni'll Imru* 

Jt wrw Huwkin in rucirn ri«rr*fit Uinra who 
lndpiul ninri! Limn nny uno i lhu in onliirKo ilm 
Hru]ii‘ and rlovehm llm innfuroHiiuyiii^H uml 
fi-wltil ifimlily nf w'lmtil runiirn iuniairnuft. Tlia 
May Day ndohraLum, wiih iLn riTurn lo the 
uld fnlk curomony iiT i'luiu«iU|£ and crnwniiiR 
llm iVHiy f |Ur't'ii, wJiioli Im HiHYni'drd in getting 
in Innliucil 'min MJinr nf lliu nrlmulw nr Enq;- 
laiul, limy Horvi! in mark Llm adnplatinu of Lhn 
uh| fnlk fn.slivnl uf llir AinyiiiK Jo a mdioui 
fordivul; and Llm furl in indinilivo 11 f Llm mnum 
why uf hiln yi'iirn Hrluuil fr^Lividn nf Uiih typis 
ImiT Lrmlrd In tfiulli|ily. 'J'hif nM folk rt-l^ 
linuiuiiH liuvo iln liiiod iuul nflrii failed friiiu 
im inniy; uml ihnSi 1 wlm liuvu nillmr mUtllnl 
llii’ui or liavr nvdi/rrl ivlml u vnlunljlr rlriunil 
Iiiih piissfil mvuy friiiu i.mr minloru rivili/uUmi, 
liavo i-ndruviHi'il In ruvivi' tlmm IIiiihikIi llm 
M'hunl mul liiioK luirk iulo llu- lives of llm 
vinuiK. id IouhL, ilmir HuiriuiiiK jmyriy. Jn 
Ni'\v KiiKlmd, fnr vurimiN rouaniiH, foslul n*|i'- 
)>raLinus him; imm* fuinnl imirli favor, 'Dm 
l'liriLmiN li-ft nil mirh fii|<|lit n lirhiml Llirin 
whirl 1 limy itohsi'iI in llm Mutfjhnnr. Jn uhl 
Kurland ihuy Jmvis imvci* ijuilc dinl uiil, mnro 
rHimiMnlly in huiiio uf tlm movr rumnli! nmniry 
dirtlrii ls; iml IhuL limy huvi- mmi'il Ln piny 
Jiuy griiiTHl |unT Jii llu? livi-H uf llm pi uplu junl 
Llm rliildi'ni m hirgo ritii'a in ovidriumd Iiy llm 
ri’fmnl " ruvivulH " nf urn 1 Hurt uml iiiuillmr, 
Bii/'h ns llm revival of mmm iljini*iiijj r j j n j 111 1 j l r 
punmsp ladluiD, and |iapruntH. In [uunor 1 In vs, 
when llm major fostlvidn of Iho yrur ww 
trlrlii’Jilrd ,sin*jjillv ami ijoimwLirjilly, their nsl- 
I'hraliim in Lliu huIiiinIh wuh intiim'snnry- 
DlirHlniUH uml New Year, Twelfth Night- and 
Djinilli'iiiun, ViiJriUiim'.H Djiy, AJn^v J)ayi 
MirlnielinuH Day, UhivuhL Tliunkhuiviug, imd 
Huy Fuwkis Day were nnnmniily imlH.irnled 
hy llm ruinijjiiiiiiy, in l|im huHji) uircliMinil Lho 
hnuiu; mid, in Llm iuihu nf I'lTigimis fetUivuD, hy 
llm HjiiitIi, and nuiri; n euuUy hy llm Huuclay 
Hehnnl. T’ht* nri nsiniiH wi re jguimrnlly oIihitvciI 
Us Hehmil ImlidayH, Jlul Li huh iiUuml, Under 
Urn huHier iiuhinlnul ordi'i' wliii'h Ims elmngeil 
Llm wiivh uT Mnrrii* England (nnl tn mini lion 
ulher nnmirii'H) llm fnlk, unw hmime wage 
Wnrkui'H, huvo had liuh* iilim rnr liolidny.H aiul 
1 he nilliviiiiiiu nr llm nlil folk urln; and flQ 
llu nil I revels, l In smigs uml iliineuM, Lho nmm- 
inings ami llm pageantry have gum?. 


\YX) 



May Day l'YMivnl In a l?ublin Park, TlufTulo, X.Y. 



May Day r'caiivul in Vim CarLlniuU 1'urk, Nnw Ynrk City, 
,S run Oh FkAtj ya 1*4, 
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Tho school festival may, then, bo regarded 
as primarily an attempt to revive in and through 
the school (or oilier educational agencies, such m 
the settlement and playground association) the 
spirit and the folk art of these old festivals, — bo 
rich in (symbolism mul ritual. The eagerness 
with which this may be done is to be measured 
by one's estimate of the cultural and pedagogi¬ 
cal values which rcflldo in such fcHtival celebra¬ 
tions, That tho festival may be an instrument 
of culture need scarcely bo argued: one has 
but to recall tho festivals and pageants which 
were such a vital form of popular art in tho 
Middle Ages, That it is a form of culture 
sadly needed among ub in America is obvious 
when we think or our ways of celebrating 
Independence Day (the FourLh of July) and 
New Year’s Eve, Tor example, which, instead of 
being mere orgies of noise and feasting, might 
have Home suggestive and poetic quality np- 
jropriate to tile occasion, As examples of 
jnnality certain college commencements attain 
high rank. 

In order that the school festival may be re¬ 
garded as an important pedagogical maLru- 
moat, it ia necessary to raise it to tlic? dignity 
of a regular part of the work of Lhc school, 
Hitherto, the school exorcises as those which 
have been held on occasions lilco Washing Lon’s 
llirbhday, Arbor Dny, and Independence Day, 
have been “ extras n which liavo involved much 
hard labor on tho part of the teachers, and re¬ 
hearsals out of school hours by the pupils, 
They have commonly lacked the essential ele¬ 
ments of Lho festival, namely, joy and spon¬ 
taneity. These elements cannot be Secured 
unless the requisite aptitudes aro consistently 
developed by steady work in declamation, dram¬ 
atization, singing, and dancing in iJ) 0 dJ ass- 
room, gymnasium, and nascmblv hall. This 
means that tlicso subjects arc to be recognized 
as important party of the school curriculum, 
and not as mere "fads andTrUlfl 11 ; and that 
Lha time spent in occasional coordinations of 
the work done in each for the purpose of festival 
roductions is time well spent, and worthy of 
cing provided for in tho Li me-table, The work 
of preparation, instead of being a burden and an 
extra, must he legitimate and leisurely work, 
justified by reason of tho educational values 
which it yields. 

That there are such educational values those 
who have handled the school festival from this 
point of viow testify abundantly. Tlia evi¬ 
dence to be cited here drawn from the ex¬ 
perience and practice of an institution where, 
for many years, systematic endeavor has been 
made to develop Lho festival aa an integral part 
of school work, namely, tho Ethical Culture 
■School of New York City. Hero tho festival 
has been regarded as a means of preparing the 
young for lifa, — nob only the lire of work, but 
tlic life of leisure and recreation. There is a 
return to the Greek idea of tho double function 
of education, that it shall prepare for refining 


loisuTC as well as for citizenship, The deliberate 
endeavor to educate for leisure may be justified 
to-day in viow of the increasing difficulty which 
the worker, the craftBman, nr the business man 
finda in obtaining any generous development, 
through his minutely subdivided work, and in 
viow of the further fact that the people of to¬ 
day liavo lost the old art of (social seir-amuse- 
ment. They are merely passive in the hands 
of the box office and the caterer. Tho same 
is equally true af the children of to-day; they, 
too, have lost the old aria of childish play and 
recreation,. and must actually be taught to 
play effectively and wholesomely. The school 
festival not only teaches Lhc young how to 
play or recreate thomBclves through partici¬ 
pation in tho fine arts of story telling (by 
mimicry and dramatization), Bong, dance, cere¬ 
monial,— hut helps to form and standardize 
the taste toward the enlightened patronage of 
the then tor and the vaudeville, the concert and 
opera, and of course the literary expression of 
these in tho printed song, story, and play. 

Supplementing these larger social and educa¬ 
tional justifications for the festival ns a school 
institution, further pedagogical reasons may 
be cited. First, the festival properly conducted 
is the most vital way of coordinating a mnjority 
of r Lhc subjects studied in the school, —■ Eng¬ 
lish liLorature and composition, imiaic, art, 
dancing, domestic ait, shop work, nod foreign 
languages. It is worth while to (Invote a 
fortnight or a month every year or every other 
year to a piece of intensive work in real coordina¬ 
tion, Whether the play or pageant represented 
is composed by tho pupils as part of tlieir regu¬ 
lar work in English, or whether it consists cd 
some classic or standard play, such, for example, 
ns one of Shakespeare's plays, studied in Lhc 
high school, tire work of the class or classes 
engaged is work which has not only tho normal 
value of the regular work, but the added value 
which cornea of deepened intercut and delight; 
it ia brought to lhc glowing point, and its cllecL 
lasts for years. The muaic required for tho 
festival is readily incorporated In the regular 
class Work by any cultivated music teacher 
worthy of his hire. Tho same is Lrue of the 
art work involved in the preparation of scenery, 
stage settings, decorations, and programs 
needed for the occasion. Only a pedant will 
be blind to his exceptional opportunity to pro¬ 
duce real art. The dances, which must find 
an important place in any festival, may bv 
a skillful teacher oT gymnastics or physical cul- 
turo be adaptations of work prescribed Tor the 
pupils, The costuming will be taken care of 
in one or moro of the sewing and dressmaking 
classes, if possible by the actors; but if they 
are too small, a high school group may bo asked 
to function. The stage properties will bo pro¬ 
vided by the class as a project in shop work. 
Foreign languages may be involved by the a elec¬ 
tion occasionally of plays or parts of plays in 
French and German, or even, for high school 
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purpoBHH, in Latin uni! Greek. The problem 
invu) vpiI in elTeoLing this ccJoriliimLitm nf selimd 
activities rciluccfl itself In n |iruliloin (iujL an 
ciiay nun, iL may In* Hiiifl) nf Hdnml nrgaiiixnlitin. 

In Llit* fiiinnlill |iIiiri!i Uni festival in u weans 
uf «iiipiiAffjxiiiR and main l.’lining the righl, 
inethml of druliug with tlio subject whirli is 
central in [cHlivnl production, Hint in, Lugledi. 
It cmphii.mra Llu* fuinlumcolid Nigiuhninrc nf 
the nrnl method, mul tin* fact cnnwimrly Icwl 
rIrIiL of, Unit lilnrnUiri! iK fundamentally unil 
and lunlilury- The principle which hIubuIiI In? 
uppermost in llm leaching of literature in Unit 
which rerpdrefl that each HjicricH nf lilmlum 
Hhnuldhe ln j nLiil according hi its kind: 
songs tflimdd bo mmg, dories hIuimWI hit quilt; 
frcrpionLly rcnilinl nr winded ahcr Hip manner 
of Llie Kimuimt alnry teller, and pluyu should 
ordinarily he presented dramaticAlly, ru they 
were inlemleil to he iiy thorn? wlm wrnle them. 
Tims Ilin feslivji) becomes n inning IfMv/tr»I 
llmt reform in English dudics which in being 
prwiHflil fur by Hu* more eager iuhI alert teachers 
in our schools. 

Further masons may In- fliwimmily atuLerl. 
For each of llm HuhjnrlH involved, feHlivnl wurk 
in one of Lho itidsL pITocIIvr nielhudH n[ learning 
hy doing; Lind for Llm young child it is A Icgit- 
iiimlR way of milfafying lIiiiho fun dunum ini 
drumriLku or mimetic iimLinnLs which are natural 
Ln childhood, A pin, il aids llu* discovery uf 
Hjimal upLitudi'a in Llu; pupils an them? urn rlin- 
rlfiHCil under Lin* utuihuuI dnmuidH ami wiili 
llmt HLinmldtinn nf ilin powers which Llm work 
involves. Lastly, llm festival may ho Llm iouhL 
pwinufiil rmwiis of /tajjjg memorable enmlfl 
anil niirHnnuliUi'H nr grnu iilnun in llm heiirL and 
min 1 1 of Hid child; llm drama nf llm miHiuiN, 
wiLli their parables of Mowing and moping, nf 
Hpriueliinn and harvest, nf winter nIi*i‘ji and 
vernal reHurrocliiin; nr Ihe/uiemlni'HHtif mlismn- 
ohip ill onu'fl country ami city; nr lho arhievi;- 
manla nf ilia imikera of destiny, our In 1 roes, 
naliuTinl anil local, as well an nf tlm dominating 
figures of universal history. 

The dilhiuiUies in lho way of organizing fesli- 
viiIh with LhiWB ends in view are considerable. 
The prime cinmlilirm rif ruggchh in Lliul lhe various 
forniH nf festival activity shall he kept ulive as 
pari of the regular work of the -school. This 
iDe/uiH iJjjiL the children shall he in Llirr habit 
nf Hinging their hough as llm natural ilnily ex¬ 
pression id their immti! lyric impulse; thal, 
.similarly, limy hIiiiII hi* in Llir lullii( nf giving 
dramalm (‘.vpn'.wirjfi In ideas' and of rv a |irnrln«r- 
ing tin* sliirirH whir Li lmve lieen told In ILmm Iiy 
lneaiirt nf gestural and drninulie represenlii- 

liiiii.* lhat being the iimLhoil pi n[irr Ln children 

wlm, lurking words, resort In Urn inure fmulii- 
ineiiLid innUind nf inimiery. Thin is, after nil, 
little more than a revival or the arts nf uliiM- 
liiMiil which in the past have hern Lho chlld'H 
most preciims legacy; Llm grml form alive 
arts of play, — llm songfi and giimes, Ihr danrin 
drama and imlludry nf tlm children uf the ages. 


The Irur* liLerary miliire, uf the child in revealed 
in Llm. hp, and Lhe nlin ulur miglil Ln Lnke )uh cue 
fnnn Lhfm. 

If, then, llirnuglimil the grades of the ele- 
nmnlary mcIkiuI Lhe rhihlren Hiiig uml ilninmLi/'e, 
rw they shniild, lliey lire ahva>'s in Ji cu/irlitinn 
to he railed iipnii In produce at nlinrl nuLice 
any piny nr |mrt uf n pugeiinl wlileh may lie 
urniiigi'd fur Iiy the leuehern and family. They 
will act mul sirig imturally ami Hpnuiiumniisdy, 
with mi lunch uf Llud hlagini ss which hu nmiiy 
lmtifih 1 fear will he the remit uf dianmlic work, 
There will lie u cunshml supply uf small Cecil ids 
and plays, fur seliunl miif class iiH.se in lilies; 
llu* fruUiniiH uf rcgulur work in lileralure, 
innsic, clii. A Hccuml rimililiuu nf effecLivo 
urguiiiy.nlinn nf feslivals is Lliul Lliey mIih 11 be 
pill inLji Lhe hands nf llu; classes ur groU]is of 
classes in ruin lion, the particular festival, — for 
nonuple, llmt of WiishinKLmi's Hirlhday or 
rulrbil's J^ay,—Inring assignml In L)ioad cIjinnrit 
which urc engaged in l In! Hluilv oT nuiti rial 
lluil Imils ilsi'lf In such u festival. The flchoul 
as a whole will ulmre in Lhie fcHlul spirit through 
tficKongH which an; tci pmicLimle the prcsmiliu 
Linn. 

KITeelive urRunizaLimi further implies ihuL 
Llu* plan nf festivals fur llic year shall lie agreed 
upon in advance hy Uin sclmul nullmnlicH, and 
that a festival emimiiLLee eoinpUHcd of 1 leads 
of deparlineiils uliiill lie charged with Hie exc- 
r.Liliuli uf llm jHiiiih. The feritivalrt may vary 
from year Ln year an Ln Llicir number mul Lhe 
emphasis Ln Iw placed upon enrli. The greater 
fi*Hii vuIh, Hiii'li uh TlmnkHgiving, Christmas, 
lViisIdngtoii’H nnd LinerdidH JlirtiidAys, ivliicli 
may ha eimdiiiiud in a I’ulrio L'h JJny feslivjilj 
Llie spring nr May Day rt;abitrul, and Lhe griuhi- 
uLinti festival, may he Huppleincnlud Iiy many 
minin' nidebrntiniiK uml nonimcuinraLinus ac- 
cording in tin* number of rtuHeLLcr days in lhe 
culemlar of lho locality. There may bn a 
City Jbiy, which should lie devaLed, as iH alto¬ 
gether ton iufroriuuiiUy ilcmu, to the glorifica- 
tinu nr oiio'h ciLy nr Hiute. There may lie a 
.SlmkeKpenrc festival in April, a Founder's 
Day, nr, where Llinre nrn large groups of Lho 
ilifTereiiL lmlinmiliLics, a fU. Pulrick’N or St. 
Duvid’a nr HI. George’s fesLivnl. These minor 
festivals may Lake llie place nf an ordinary 
jjHiijjjI assemJjly, 

The lnaleriul Ln he uLilizcil may vary con- 
Mileridily. It may he the. pupilH 1 own uLttina- 
lizalimTnf hislury lmUcriiil, Hindi n.s tlu* lir.Ht 
Tlaiuksgivingi with fipproiirmte inlMJduetion 
nf fiirliun life. IL may 1 in tne ilnimuLiznliou of 
a slnry ur mi eventful career, Hindi jih Tlio 
A/rm Without ri (Uniulv)j, fur lhiLriul's Day, or 
the Hlnrv of fdiirnfiiH life and Limes. IL may 
he au original play worked out hy the clnsa Lo 
illustruie Lhu cenLral idea, including original 
(fuiigs (new words for old Limen) hucIi aH GlirisG 
nniH enrols, mnny nf which trim no longer ho 
iiHiil unaltered in a mised cn hi muni by with a 
litrge Jewish element. Or thu class may presoat 
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.some clnauc piny, Slmknsponrc'.H As You Like excursions, their vacation activities, maj r also 
7f, or A Midsummer Right's Dream, Tor n .spring be enriched in the same way. Tima it is that tn 
festival; or a.piny in the classic manner, such work for the development of the festival in the 
an Robert Bridget De aider, for the Thanks- school is to work for better ways of social reeren- 
giving ur harvest festival. Simple nnd worthy tion and far the revivification of the folk festival 
plays for children luivc ho multiplied of recent an a Tunn of popular culture nnd entertainment, 
years that there is now a eon aid oral do repor- The Recent Development of the Festival.—■ 
toiro upon which schools may draw. Many diverse and seemingly unrelated tenden- 

Perhaps Lho most easily handled festival is cics have led to the recent revival of the festival 
the type which may readily bo given on May and flic pageant in schools and colleges ami 
Day or at Christmas, iu which a number of outside of them. The quickened interest in 
classes collaborate, each contributing to a folic art-—folk song and sLory, folk balladry 
varied program some one scene which will fit ancl dance, folk drama and folk festival — 
into n general .scheme, Thus the May Day is one of these. Another closely allied tend- 
or spring festival may reproduce the varied oncy finds expression in the efforts of such 
features of tho aid English May Day cclobrn- organizations ns the Ben Greet Players toward 
tion. One class nmy contribute the ceremony the revival of early drama, noLably Lhc miracle 
of the choosing and crowning of the May queen, and mystery pla 3 r s, under tho simple conditions 
Another class may contribute a baud of Slier- of the early English life which produced them, 
wood foresters, and enact episodes from the life and Lhc rendition of Shakespearean plays in the 
of Jlubin Hood, such as those narrated in the spirit of the Elijahothan epoch and without the 
llobin Hood ballads, Another class may form paraphernalia of tho modern theater, This 
a group of peasants who dance the old morris tendency naturally connects itself with actual 
or country dances far the entertainment of the survivals of tho old folk drama such as the 
queen; another, a group of maypole dancers. Ob crammer gnu Tnasion Play. To the same 

So, too, at Christmas Llioro may he a composite historic interest we may ascribe the numerous 

of classes, each of which may reproduce some pageants on the occasion of important lus'- 

secne or some detachable fragment of n play toric commemorations, Lhc centennials of towns 

which it has produced during tho year, or an nnd cities, such, for example, ns the great War- 

iiUcrprefcativo dance, or a fairy-story panto- wick pageant, which was a genuine folk under- 

mime nUcr the manner of the old English Christ- taking, involving the cooperative industry of 

mas pantomime. In Lius way five cltmaes id, the people of nil classes in that little city on the 

say, one hundred and fifty children may pro- Avon. The example thus set fin England was 

Hunt a charming pageant, inarching inLo tho followed hero in historical pageants at Quebeo, 

hull with banners and inmgnin, Hinging each Champlain, Deerfield, Gloucester, and elsc- 

its appropriate sang ami contributing each in where. Yet anoLlior form or cxprcaaing the 

turn its item of a well-coordinated program. Impulses or pic lures quo festival presentation is 
Tho results ta he accomplished by such de- to be found in the development of the dance and 

velupmcnt of the school festival may be briefly play festival, in which some of the leading set- 

summarized as the development of tho coflpera- llcmonfcs and the recently formed playground 

tiyo spirit and of team work among the classes, associations have taken the initiative, 

tho discovery of aptitudes which arc not evoked Returning to Lho first of these influences, it 
by tho ordinary kind of class work, the prosorva- nmy be noted that there Inis been an cvcr- 

tioii of dramatic naturalness and spontaneity increasing number of presentations by univer- 

on the part of children, lho proper oral and si Lies, colleges, and schools of ancient dramas 

dramatic treatment of literature, the quicken- and Elizabethan plays, either for their own 

ing of Lhc spirit af joy and refilled delight, the sake or ns part of some larger festival, From 

education of children in the appreciation of a list or such presentations (see the Chicago 

simple and chaste amusement, the develop- Dmf of Aug, 1, 1907) may bp mentioned the 

meat of clear and pleasant speaking and af production at Brown. University of Marlowe's 

good manners, and, finally, tho stocking of tho Dr, Faudus, ami of Ralph Raider Bolster 

children with a body of song and poetry which Tufts College in 1D05; Harvard's production 

they will probably never forget. IIore a final of Ben Jonaem's Silent Woman in the same year, 

word should be said as to tho connection Lo uiul Debitor's Shoemaker's Holiday in 1389; 

be made between tho development or Lhc fasti- Tufts College's presentation of the Fint 

val in the school anil tho development of the Pageant of Lhc Shephards in 1000, and Yale's 

festal spirit in the homo nnd the community, production of the tfecon-rt Pageant a liLtlc later. 

In a school in which the festival performances The University of Vermont, the lloxbury, 

arc regular, the children learn ways uf refining Mass,, High School, Butler College, Indiana, 

self-amusement winch Lhoy can carry into tho the University of Chicago, Wellesley College, 

home. They hirvo songs to fling mill games to likewise appear in tho list. Bryn Mawr 

play, and a ritual or ceremonial appropriate to College must be mentioned here as representing 

the great festival occasions, which may have the another development or Lhc festival idea in 

effect of actually transforming the fife of the its now famous Mny Day revels, in wide]] all 

home on such occasions, Their picnics and the elements of the old English folk festival — 
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dinging, dancing, niwmning, ritual — arc in¬ 
corporated. (Hrif Duama and Euiratiun.) 

A^nin, prcHcuinliim/» of Greek plnyn have 
become more ami Juuv led In Urn 

erection or Greek theaters, ouch iw the hiuuliful 
example at iho Umvcrully of California. Op¬ 
portunities Jmvtf also been jirfiv3ili**1 fur these 
mul oLhcr [nrmH of dramatic prwmiHalion by 
the oreiilion or Itivllw with Huilulde Kluge urcunjh 
tnorla Lions, and of large studio for fillilnliti 
liiHplayn, Olympic games, and mine pH n mm uh 
rcsbiv nlR, such as iIioho provided ul Harvard 
ami Tacoma- 

Tlio HDhnolo, Loo, lmvo hctni developing new 
type* of .school (ofliiviUfl and improvinij! fljich 
occasions ns coiiimrfmcriicMiL by introducing, 
in tlio form of processions, ccrcinonie.H, ami 
dramatic scenes, elements that for llio hrat 
lime luivc given n. genuine fealnl apiril In LIioaci 
occjisiomi. The training school* imiyL also 
lie included, The Huston Normal School 
tielr'hraLed the opening of its new h'lijdiiiKH hy 
giving a groat F/igmnt of Ihhii'pdinji; Lhe 
Brooklyn Training School fur Twlmw uL 
Lump tail HuoiclhiuK of (ho Htuni; wort, unil 
Teachers Collier, Nmv York, produced old 
Enfilinh caroling* ami GhriHtnioH riteH. 

Kidufly lnn^L lie inaLnnccd llio dunce fesli vain 
which lin vp berm given in the public parks in 
Chicago, New York, J'iLI hIiil rp;, and elsewhere, 
nnd Juivo rmisiHUfil of nalimml dames eiin- 
Liibuled by people of iliJTunml uriijmiulilii.i in 
oor ureal Tsi ties. To these have been added 
clr a in u Lie jirrsenliUinnn; lima on one of Urn 
Huston pJ/iygruinid.* flm Gm;* inyLJj of Yrniiir;- 
Llieua was iirrniMitoil in jnuiLomiino mill iluucn. 
Tho HOilleineniH have ulsn given, either in 
siliall park* or in tlio clmrnil HUveL, little plays 
or piuiUimimnflj midi, for example, oh L|i« lluhin 
Huml play, or mash, Riven liy lin* (irui'iiwieh 
IlniifiD in Jones .Stroot, New York, tin* street 
being closed to truffle for tins purpose. 

Tlnn rapid survey would be incomplete with¬ 
out a reference; to the many important aUomplH, 
io which children lwivii' fur lhe most port 
participated, to transform Liu; acntfrU'HH ftiul 
noisy celebration of the Fourth of July (Tn- 
dependonee Dny) into nn occasion of in lure,yU 
ing mul picturesque commemoration, — “ n 
safe mul mine I'YiurLh,*' n.s it has boon alyicd. 
In iSpriri^fiDld, Maas., in pnrliculflr, a ^roflt 
step forward has been taken in the direction 
of BuhstitutiUK, for the individual cclelimlian 
of LIjd occasion by llio disrlmrfio of Hie Jiro- 
qraaknr, procesHiuina wiLh flouts rnpmiphLinft 
hiNturic cpiumlcs ami nersoimjicH| ntldetic con- 
(oslf, dances, cte. Willi ^pnn^/kdd, «ucli 
ciliCH os St. Paul and PiLLsburc flbnuhl lie men- 
tionccl us lcodern in this jauanljln enterpiiNts. 
In npitiD sehoala and iocnTUIes a similar LnuiR- 
fLirumlion af JIftUowc’cn, wjLh iLb misclpc^ 
its (1 os true Live omUFCincnt, mul its aceidcnls, 
lias been attempted. 

Wo must not overlook the stream of tendency 
In this direction that has flowed Hteadily from 


the kindergarten. In ninny a uehnn] where 
there Lh mi other form of festival, there h al¬ 
ways snmclhini* in the nature of piiiitoiniino 
nod inerry-inakiufl nroiijii] Llio tret;in llio kinder 
Burton. The LheririnlH who have learned of 
Froeljd and Feslalu/^i jmve nuL been slow lo 
seiKouimii IhormmipliiieuLhrn which Urnfestivnl 
and all forms of dramalie work in Hie aehunlu 
have mmfe uf the m j Ktr;eted inoior elemeitl in 
the nlue.-iLiun of lliu youn^. 11 in nn\\‘ eomitifm 
in teJilhijokH nf pediiKOKy Lo find n plmi nnule for 
the development uf L|n; dnumilie iuntiurL m of 
Lin? child na involving Llm most viLnl funn of 
lenruiuK hy ilniiiK. Tnndicrn of the primary 
RrjuleH liuve ointiu Lu Him LluiL ilie cImM'h linLurul 
way of repriHhieing a sLory or illicafmliiiK an 
idea is nol an much by word as liy drnimUic 
imUnlioii. lLiume the growing tendency Lo 
dnuimLu(r not only tlnj rerulinff Inssun, hut the 
IpHiury and (lie KeoKrnphy wurk of Ihc e)anfi, 
The niosL striking ovilnuinn of Huh Lemlcncy 
in perilnpH the rpnek nmltiplieutiim of (ate ur 
druinulie nuidern uf all kinds, uml of JiUle 
cullectionH of playn for nhihlrcii uf all prudes 
in the primary mill pmumuir mdionls. That 
ijiicJi work vivifies Lhn nhihl’a impruHL in )jis 
BludioH Iiuh been aljumlnnlly ileinoiiHLriilcd, 
TiiaL it imprcuacH ihc mind «m iiolliinp else (inen 
in «lsu elwir. JI fmDier jiivli/imiion uf ihu 
dramatic idea mid melliml wrrn needed, it 
miuhl he found in the inlereaunp hintory nf 
lliir whorHlrurl pfiihlrrnVi llnwitw, tuinliinlnl 
by Mihh Herts at the l ,s ,(luentiiinnl Allinuee in 
New York City, the elf cal of which wus In 
ife n era to an ujipneeiliuled dem/imj jo Um I urn) 
iil)r:irierfi for the works of Hlmkespcnrc, Mm. 
lUirneti, Mark Twain, ami others from which 
tlio material to be presented by llio ymmg 
])lnyiTH was drawn. 

There can he liLllc doubt that thin recently 
developed attention to the importance] of tlia 
dramatic element in education and recreation 
is no pussiup fad. The festival mtmt win iis 
way an nn educational iiiHlnnnciit. Hut (lie 
working out of festival iijiderlnkbifis most gu 
forward steadily before any Niislaiued olTurt 
Can he made on a larfie hcaIc liy Hchual chili Iren 
or groups of schools. A» DjiporLimity for the 
partieipulion of sclioni children in Lhc great 
popular festival was offered at the linns of the 
JIudaon-Fultpii celohraiion in Now York City; 
but, with the cxeeijlion of one or two groups 
of the public hcIioo! children, the Idea faded of 
fulfillment. EIuIjoijlLo plains were carefully 
mndu hy cxperla; lint the puliticiunfl laid Rranp- 
inp; Imodri upon them. Many poHnildliliCH aro 
miKgCriieil by Hie pnlhclhr I\Iay pnrliMf held 
e^ r ery npring hy gmupH or obHdren Trom tlio 
poorer iViHtriclH of Now York in Central I’ark 
of that city. Thrua awni L a Lmtis/oruiiiig lirind. 
Uccapac it is a natural hiRtnrtc form nf ehildish 
aimiaemcnt nnd culture, which Ima round il« 
place among tlia children dining the lung 
cenLuries of the pnflt 3 the rtifltivalj ah a com¬ 
bination of singing and dancing, marching and 
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play-acting, will aurcly continue to grow in 
favor with educators, with tho public and 
parents, and, above all, with children them¬ 
selves. V. C. 

■See Drama and Education; Dancino,' 
Play; Exihmtions, School; Special Days. 
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NIiWbll, W. W. GniricJ and .Sonya of A mprimn Chil¬ 
dren, (New Y r ork, 1D0IL) 

J'attbn, Kklf.n F. Tho Pear’s /'Wlvah. (Drjatnn, 

ioono 

Pos.vktt, JI. M. Com par alive Literature, (New Yttrk, 
1^0.) 

•Saniiys, W. CVirwhiiriMTiic, Pa IlUturUi Pntivals njuJ 
Carols, (New York. 1WG2.) 

C/iriMmris Carols, /hicionl unrl Modern. 
firtiNnen, C. M. Thu lOiluraticimd Aspect, cil Pageants 
nml PaKciuilry. Journal of Education (London), 
February, iDJI, 

Sttuitt, .I. Tho tiynrls and Pastimes of the Fcapla of 
England, (Loudon, 1817(1.) 

Tyloji, 15. ll. Anthropology, (New York, 10DL) 

Present Practice, — 

Craftsman, The, Augiinl, 10OD : TlieVnluo ol Ouldoor 
riityn lu America, 

A'fJncrrhflii. March, 1000 : Tlio Art of Drnnm In 
Colleges. 

Eiemenfaru School Teacher. March, 1001: Art fit 
School Festivals, April, 100*1 : The FuneLion of 
fieharil Fr&lmils; nml other articles, 

Kinflrrj/nrfen Ifcmeui. November. 10U2 : Kindcrflnrl.cn 
Activities; Celebrations; Christmas Work, De¬ 
cember, 1002: Observance of Koliilnya. 

Ouflook. July *1, 100B: APnncuut nl Education (Hd 3- 
lon, N. S. Dedication Fcslivnl). June 20, 1000: 
llriliin Ilurjii in Joues SL. Aug. 0, 1010: The 
Greek Tlienlrir nt dm University ot California, 
Pin yore n ml, The, April, 1U10: HuKflnslIoiis for Cole- 
Imiliny Indojicndcncu Day, Fobrunry, 1011: 
I'liflcnulB ami l/estlvate. 

Procmffnpfl of Uig Third Amunil Coimreas of the Tlay- 
Mrouml Ah^ociiiIi nil of America, February, KJKJ. 
Sarury. Tha. June 4, 1IJ10 : Festival uT lho Nations. 
June 25, lf|IU : Claw’InniJ’s Fourth nf July. Aug, 
(1, 1010 : l'linUimiino in a NplylihorhoDil Turk. 

FETTES COLLEGE. — See Grammar 
School^, English; CoLlis djj; Cox^lkUkh, 
English; Fuiilic Schoolb. 

FEUDALISM. — See Ciiivaliuc Education. 


FIBONACCI, LEONARDO, or LEONARDO 
OF PISA (c. 1175-c. 1250). — The best of the 
medieval inatiiomaticlana of Europe. He was 
born at Plan during the period of that city J a 
great commercial supremacy. 

As n child Leonardo was taken by hia faLlicr 
to Dugin, the modern Bougie and the Saldca 
of the n a mans, on tile Algerian coast, anil put 
to siihooJ under a learned Moor. As a consular 
ujjeut of some kind, the rather was in touch 
with tho commerce of Fisn; and it was probably 
on this account that Leonardo was able to 
make his vayagoB about the Mediterranean, 
llo visited Egypt, Syria, Greece, Sicily, and 
Provence, and became acquainted with tho 
various arithmetical systems in use. All of 
these systems, he tells ub, ha counted ns error 
compared with the Hindu arithmetic (Quasi 
errorem cnuipufayi respeefu modi Imlannn). 
Ho therefore composed an c.\'Loiisivc treatiso 
upon this subject, the Liber Abaci , which np- 
nenred in 1202, Ilia revisloa of ]22H is cAtant, 
but no copy of the first manuscript is known. 
I3y tin's work Leonardo did much (o mnlic the 
Hindu- Arabic mmieralB (see Notation) known 
In Europe. He also wroLe a work entitled 
Liber ouailraformiij in which there is a con Bidor- 
iiblc tiouLment of indeterminato equations; 
another on titled Praclica ffcomctriae, winch in- 
cludca Bonic trigonometry; and one bearing the 
lUHiio of ! ,l los t ami troaling of equations. He 
was evidently in touch with the learned men 
of his (lav, for lie dedicates one of bis works to 
Ilia teacher, Michael Sent (Scripsurtia im'/ii, 
dominn vri, magister Michael ficotli, mnnme 
philosophy, ii L libnm dc mmicro, ijifcjndudinu 
composnij roftia {rim fieri Herein), A statue of 
Leonardo may lie seen in the Chunpo Sauto at 
Pisa, His works were published by Prince 
Boneompiigjii under the title Tre scrilli inediti 
di Leonardo Pisano (Florence, 1854; second 
edition, 1357), and ficrilli di Leonardo Pm?w 
(Home, 1857). D.E.S. 

Rofercncea; — 

Hall, W, IV. R. .Sfiori Accoimf af ffio [f(alary of Mathe¬ 
matics. (Lnnclon, 1UOS.) 

CAJonr, V. ffisfarif of Mathematics, (New York, 
1000.) 

Cantoii, M. Geschi chic dcr Malhernafik, Vol. II, 
(Leipzig, 1U00.) 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1702- 
LSI4).—The German philosopher; born in 
Ilamincnau, Upper LuaaLin, May 19,1702, Ho 
studied nt the University of Jena, and ilien 
gained a precarious livelihood (or acvcrnl ycara 
by tutoring and by writing for magazines. At 
first he wna a followor of Spinoza; but later 
\m study of Kant revolutionized hia philosuplii- 
cal thinking. In 1702 appeared hia first booh, 
The Crilit}tie of All Revelation. Published anon- 
ymniisly (LJiroiiffli a inistalie), it was hailed 
by the critics as a work cif Kant himself; anil 
when tho autliorsbip w.ifi announced, FichLe 
became famouB. In J704 ho went to Jena qb 
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professor of philosophy, and at mien became external object is mil, an we naively supple, 

very popular. Four year* Inter be severed utterly unlike our own iuenlul life. Eyery- 

hia connection with the university, Ijwuifrtf iking LlinL you cun .my of it is in Utiiis uf Con¬ 
or ilijTiciilties which grew out of llio charge seimumcsH. U w hard, round, rod — wlinL arc 

Hint his liittflhingB worn allirblii?. For a Hlmri Uu;hh adjeelivcH hul mimes ror cerium ex- 

lime ho Rave IccUmjH ofi riliildKopfiy at Uic \mvmw which you uml othi-rn have? All 

University uf Erluncou, mm Inter at ICijinRH- reality, Hum, is canard mm exptThutce. The 

berg, When the Umvernily ur Llorliu wuh " external object M is /imply Hie way in which 

founded, he wim one uf iLs frmmui.st [jrrr/nfwfrj|’r#| vv iulerjin'l an opposition in cnritfciri(iK(H*H Uml 

and he jacryecl jiij its Hccumi rector* Hi* died wo urn utrivihR to nvrmniiu. And juhL nn cun- 

in fin rim, .Inn. 27, I.HL4, Him chief work* are flint will i iimliiiid lVuirh \n n means to thu 

yVirr Fatnufatian of the IVAutc Science tff Kw re/- tiUaititiwul trf a richer iHrUHclntMttfW, ho conflict 

erlffo (the \V imwcMMire of J7lM), The \vHh other wills ainl filial eiunhiR into harmony 

Foundation of Natural llijjhtu, The Science of Willi thorn nerves to deepen uml ciiIiurc out 

.1/ornfa, The Vocation uf Jinn, The Way to experience. Tliin in why the icteal, which in 

the Biased L\Je t ChmicimMm of the Vrmnt ever Hi niggling Inward fuller Hrlf-nuliznliim, 

Atidmse# to the German Nation, ami The minnfcHiH itself in many hulividunlH iiiaLeml uf 

/’acts a/ ContciomucRir. His Cnnipidv Work# otic nloiit\ 

appeared in eleven volumes uml Human micmly Hhrmld steadily progress to- 

1H45-1810), edited by his huh, who n1»n pub- ward perfect lmrmmiy uT nil men vvilli one 
fished his Lifts and Literary Gurrcxpo offence. another, and toward complete innately over 

TJie fundamental conception in Fichte/ thu forces uf lniture. For ihb purpnHo iL limb 

philosophy in that of the* ideal. Mmi'm life ia a clear understanding of t\ u* Riml> uf ihc degree) 
a constant striving to realise the ideal of unity, nf altniiiincnt, and of the means liy which 
The search fur knowledge is an pHurt tn mnkn fuvlhrr progress may bn miulo. It iiiiciIh id ho 
ouraelvca nnu with the object of kmiwledRO. who ineu to guide its pniRii.HH. There ure two 

The life of tlio practical man in (in attempt to cIiihacs uf scholars— llm teacher mid the pra^- 

bring an external object or another will into mulic scholar. The fnueiimi nf the former la 

harmony with his own will. The artist in Lu Rive Ln hin Rencralinn the umlcrHlamiiiiR 

ecintimmlly HtriviiiR to make the flniwuoua imeensary for ila prugrens nml tn train new 

material Hie vehicle fur Ibo cxprcftMoh nf hin HrlmUira; llmlof the Ijiller into use the Unowl- 

urtiHlh; inirpnses. Ami Mm moral and h pin uml ciIri; which lm hun uilninrd in diieclly pro- 

lifa ia the efTnrt to hriiiR into harmnny the mutiuR Hnrial pro^ri'HH, r . y . in nindi'linp Icrib- 

various conliiclinR impulses wiijiio the self, laliun or in subduioR the ruri-i'H of imLim^ Ail 

And just an lliu ideal of unity in tin* fuuilu- those who have the direct Riddance nr human 
mental lliiiiR in our lives, Ho it is llio drupent iUTiiiih sliniild he Hchulum, Mere IcaminR can- 
Lhinjv in the miivorfle. The history of Uio world not nuiko n seJudjir; the true aelinlar is ono ij) 

is, GflHnnlhilly, nolhiuR hub the prnccsH in which whom Lliu Hiviuo Idea ih n livinR pnwer. All 

llio ideal is Rnulunliy rnnlbiiiR itself. This tunrJicra, even in the lower tudiuidfl, nlimild ha 

«olf-realbi or ideal or jiloa w what Fichto means seliolars, LhmiRh nut neei^siirilv " /ininheil 

by 11 C.!fiil. ,p llu conceives of (hul, uob us a per- Mshohini ”; i.e. they whimld ho filled with the 

-son i\I cnrwoioiiNncflfl, distinct from the world, love iif knowliulRc ami nlimiid he con tumidly 

hill ns bln* sniritijal power lvhrxin riL*lf-e^f)rcssh>n nlriviiiR tn enlarge their knowledge, 
i> the world, The ideal is not n mere some- Thia ftoncnplion of the function of the teacher 
LIiiur which wc fusliiun in iinaRiimbinn and then is unfolded chiefly in The Tonifum of the 

-•drive to iriako nctual. On the contrary, it Scholar nml The Nature of the Scholar. These 

lives and Hbvivea in each one of uA; it has two works and r /7ic -ddi/rcmita to the G'criuaa 

fusliioncil us to he the velucles of its su|f-cx- Afnfion contain Fichte's most important 

prawinn. TJio world, then, is the life of Onil. ottmincoa on the nubjcci of Pihicnlion, When 

Hod lins no dblincb cuhhcIouauujih apart from Cicrtmuiy was prostraLo ul the feet of Ncipolcon, 

ours; he comes to self-eoiiHeiousnoHH in us. Fichte was one of lim find to point nub lliat her 
The more peiTerdly bho idenl realised in jnen, only hope lay in il eionplido reform of her 
the muro completely dnes dud uxiHl, educational flystum. In tin* powerful AdrlrcMB# 

FinlHo's idealistic theory nf matter follows to Ihc f/rnimu Nation, delivered iu Jlerlin in 

miUirally from Lhn princi[ile.s junb laid down. Urn year 1807-180#, he urged u IhurrMiRli rc- 
Tlm nmleiial world in not aometlihiR (audit* orRtinifcnlhm of tlm tlerinan ncliool HyaLom 
mentally unlike Hpiril. 'L’hu history uf lha ulun^ the lines imliented hy I'eatnln^/u. l\1n[o 
world is llio fdTnrL nf i)n> hlea to JjiUiome fully In* enlici^ed it in nmne respiudH, hehelievrd Mint 

eimsoious nf iisclr and fully at one wiLh ilsplr, the TcHLaliw^.inn ilncLrine is in its uHHencn cuv- 

Nfuw ail that wc call/'emiacinnsni!.sfi M involves reel. And hin (dmmpiuiiNhip of it InuL much 

an olnimmt nf umif^iLion, The cliihl heanmc^ Lo do wiLh the iiiLi mhiutiun of I lie new Jncbhoil 

aware of himself in onposllion tn, and in ills- into the Prussian flclmolfl. The eliief bur- 
tinnlion from, other UunRO. Thus we cannot Restinns of educational theory in the Adrfrcflscs 
get a conscious ness of .self without a cousoioiia- are Lliu following. All real progresa emncfl 
nesw of a not-sclf, an external object. Ilub the from the people; hence the whole people 

000 
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should hn crlucaLi‘il. Htlucnlion in the function 
of the Sliitc. The children should ho Bcpamted 
from their parents during the entire period of 
their training, at least until we have a genera¬ 
tion of jmrcnla who have been brought up under 
the new moUiorUi, TJie two sexes should ho 
educated together, and to a comdilmble degree 
should have Lite same education. All children, 
should lie trained to work with their hands; 
h Lit Pcfltaloxz i’a suggest In ji Clint they rln this 
work while they are. studying is ill-advised. 
In the manual training, cm p hums nliould lie 
pub upon agriculture, the cave of animiila, 
the mechanic arts, — -m short, upon those omi- 
pnticmn which the majority nT the pupils must 
pu rauo in later life. Physical training should 
form part of the regular ins true linn; the 
methods should he devised by men who have 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy mill atm of 
paycholngiciil principles. In the menial train¬ 
ing the chief aim .should be, not to impart 
knowledge, but tu develop mental activity 
and to arouse in the child the love of knowledge 
and the love for his fellow men. The ultimate 
end of all education is to develop a pure morality 
and the spirit of Lmo I'tdigitm. An tu methods 
of mental training, some of Postal ozsd'n theories 
are open to criticism. We should begin, he 
.mya, by giving the child a knowledge of its 
own body. Here he is wrong: education should 
begin by teaching the child to discriminate his 
various sensations. Another error that Pesfca- 
Lnsnsi makes is that liu greatly overestimates 
the value of reading and writing, and would 
have tlio child acquire thorn very early. Ho 
falls into this mistake because his chief concern 
is to lit the children of the poor to earn Lhcir 
daily bread na quickly as possible. Hut the 
errors in his theory arc only sunci’fieinlj ita 
fundamental principles aro sound. 

E. B. T. 

Rec PonTiL/UT opp. p. 530. 

Referencas: — 

Adamson, U. /i’icftfp, (Rrliiihurgh, 13RI.) 
JCnKisiWTfiiN, IL J. Q, f'Vc/ifc; /Vicfi’JflrjffiWic Sehriftcn 
and /flccii am'l! biaaniphiBchcr Eiiilciluno. (Vicimn, 

J |^y2.) 

Smith, w. Fichiti: Papular I Tort's, wftk a Memoir 0 / 
the Author, (London. 1KNU.) 

STniJMrKM/, h. Die Ptltfaouoik Kane 1 * nmf Fichte'*. 
In P^ticiooffiJc/iR AJjAufitMiiripen, Vnl. II. (Leipzig, 

jmh.) 

Vout, 'I’n. Fiolilc : Bnilon nil rlindDiUsdie NnLinn, In 
IJibliothch Mdoffotfiacher Kfawikcr. (LruujtTifliilzn, 
lHfil.) 

FICINO, MARSILIO (M33-M00).—Itnlian 
humanist; lmrn at Figlino, tlio sou or the ph}'- 
sician of Cosmo do' Medici, who look the boy 
under his patronage and destined him to 
be 00 mo the translator or PlaLo into Latin. 
Thftlifownrk of Ficinrj was devoted to a study 
of Plato, Plotinus, and other N cop I atm lists, 
and to an attempt to reconcile Platonic phi¬ 
losophy with Christianity. Ficino tank orders 
at the nge of forty; and four years later com¬ 
pleted liis translation of Plato's works, which 


were published at the expense of a patron in 
MB 2. IIo also translated PI 0 Li mis, Ian> 
hliehu.H, and Frucliw, wrote a life of Plato, and 
a treatise on tho Platonic Doctrine oj JmmorluU 
Uy, a collection of tho theories discussed by 
the Platonic Academy, established by tlio 
Medici, of which Ficino was the president. 

KeforoncB: — 

iSymunDh, J. A. 77 cji hiss mice in Italy; the Revival of 
Learning. (How York, lflHH.) 

FICKXIN, JOSEPH (1833-1837). — Text¬ 
book author ami college professor; was gradu¬ 
ated from Lhe Masonic College nt Lexington. 
Mo., 1854. lie was principal or the high school 
at Trenton, Mo. (1854-18,10); instructor of 
mathematics in the female college at Bloom¬ 
ington, III, (18G0-1B04), and professor in the 
University of Missouri (I<SG5~1S87). Author 
of a half dozen mathematical textbooks. 

W. S. M- 

FIELD EXCURSIONS. —See ExccrnaiONS, 
School. 

FIELD LESSON. — In many of the nat¬ 
ural sciences, laboratory experimentation and 
textbook inn true tion arc supplemented by 
daws expeditions into Hie country, where natural 
phenomena are observed in their usual setting, 
and ^peeiman materials arc eollccLed. In 
tho high school field work is given in connection 
with botany, zoiilogy, and geology; in the 
elementary school with geography and nature 
study. The field lesson is one typo of school 
exeinsion. Field les.vans and school excur¬ 
sions are valuable and necessary, iT the more 
or less artificial objective work of the classroom 
is to be properly supplemented. They afford 
a concrete basis for appreciating much that 
the school can only give through description. 
Their use if? enlarging in the modem school, 
They are still largely maintained ns voluntary 
activities outside of regular school hours, 
though the growing Bftnction for school ex¬ 
cursions during regular class periods tends to 
extend to class field lessons in the natural 
sciences. It. S. 

See ExcuJisiotts, .School; Object Teaching. 

FIELD OF CONSCIOUSNESS.— Certain 
experiments! indicate that there is a limit to 
the number of experiences which can he in¬ 
cluded in iumigle act of conscious apprehension. 
There is a still further limitation upon tho 
number of experiences which can he recog¬ 
nized with nil clcnrmm The term "field of 
coiuoioivuiOBS " has been employed to describe 
tho total range or experiences which can be had 
in a ffinglo pulse of cun.'scioiifliicjj.s, whether Ihexo 
experiences are clear or vague. Tho field of 
attention, on the other baud, falls within tho 
field of consciousness, and includes only Lhoso 
processes which arc distinctly recognized. 

C. II. J. 
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FIELD OF REGARD. — The totality or 
outer space which can ho aeon by Iho moving 
eye, It irniy ho represented by a piano sur¬ 
face which moves with the head or the eye, 
and in which, Tor any given position, there is a 
lixJiLcd point,— ojm linngi'il on the fovua of 
the eye, IL is apparent LlnU reaLing nbjecLH 
change their positions in the field of regard 
wlicrv Lhc head or cyo is moved. 11. P. A., 

Refersni-nN: — 

IIeiauiultz, H. L. F. PhvAicioQiAtht Oflik, 2il nl., 
|J|i. 077 /T. (LoI|)iltf, JiiDO,) 

BAliFOiiD, E. C. Course ill /£jjWNniflrifaI Psi/cTinf., No, 
]JU. (Poston, liiDJ.) 

FIELD OF VISION. —The totaliLy of 
points in outer apace visible Lo Lhc immovable 
eye, sometimes used interchangeably with field 
of regard, which, however, applies properly only 
lo the totality of points visible Lo Lhc moving 
eye. Tlta extent of the field of rfainn may bo 
found by using a perimeter, usually a metallic 
arc of Of) 11 , at Iho center □[ which Lhc cyo is 
place cl ami made Lo fix ale (see Fixation; oho 
cud of the arc. The experimenter determines 
those points on the arc at which the subject junl 
begins or ceases in set! a small object moved 
along the arc. lly rotating the peri muter so as 
Lo cover the various incridimw 0 / the eye, Lite 
eulire Field or vision may be plotted. IL I*> A, 

References :— 

UpiMiinf/rz, II. L. V, Phyii^ofliac/m O/ilft, 2 d cil,, 
pp, Q 7 H IT. (Lclprlfj, 1 HU 0 .J 

Banfuiid, M. Course in Ar'jrjJeriincJtfiiJ Psychol,, No. 
lid, (Jfaslon, IBIIL) 

FIELDEN, SARAH (JflJfl-JDJD). — An Eng¬ 
lishwoman born in Liverpool, who devoted Lho 
wluilo of her life to the advancement of edu¬ 
cation. Her grandfather, a Unitarian min¬ 
ister, founded the First umlonuminulmmil ole¬ 
in mil nry .school in Liverpool. .Mrs. Fiehlen 
showed an early inliiTCsL in lUe Hucinl mid 
philanthropic work in which the memhera of 
her family wore engaged. On moving, ader 
her mnrriugo lo a wealthy r.imeasliiro munu- 
AwLurer, to 'fWrnnrdcn, elie taught in Iho 
factory schools (g.ir.) or the district Tor a Lime, 
and Llien in an elementary school which en¬ 
joyed government aid. La lor .she built 11 
model school on her csLato 11 L Centro Vnln in 
Tuclmordcn, where hIic wa« able to put her 
own ideas, based on olwcrvatinu of English 
and Continental systole, into practice, nncl 
nfao to train many teachers. When the school 
hoards were orL uhliHlinil, she herruno a membnr 
of lho Tmhnordcn ffnhool Hoard from lH7 k to 
1BBU. During Lho early part nf Linn period she 
lectured locally on iUcPiorfa of 'i'cricmup, wiLh 
practical illiiKtrnlian* in a clnso of inflected 
pupils. In her school bIio iiiLnuhiced a Hystem 
of rignafa lo main Lain discipline and order. 
jSlio ffnve useful evidence before Lhc Jhiynl 
Commission or 19HH. In 1002 she w«a cotyiLcii 
a member of the local education committee, a 


high tribute to her services to education. 
Fruitful as her own immediate work had 
been, Lho cmUhvmciila by her of a Chair of 
Education at Llm Manchester University in 
IffHCI, now filled liy Prof. J. J, Findlay, and her 
support of Llm FmltUui Doiiunmlniliini Hchuul, 
which through her pciicrciHily is now locaLed 
in n suitable a huildnig fdaudiiig in it* own 
grounds, arc likely lo lead lo results of great 
nnpm limrc and influence in ICiifflirih education. 
Tin! univmiL.y reeugniml her life lung services 
In cduonLiim by emtfurniig uu her Lho dogreo 
of LiLl.II- in lUOfl. 

Aa/aranct i — 

Firm lay, J. J. /JcfNoriafrafiari Sdioofi Record, (Mud* 
clicalcr, 1UOH.) 

FIG URATE NUMBERS. — This term was 
Applied by Nieonmehufl (g.e.) lo certain num¬ 
bers Lliat represented various regular polygons, 
(See PnminNAii Numiibuh.) The term m now 
generally applied to the? number^ below Lho line 
in the rolluwing Lable : — 
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10 

20 
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III 

J 
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in 

an 

70 . . , , 

IV 

1 

0 

21 

50 

120 

■ 

- 

- 

* 

■ 
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It will tin untiend that cadi number in the 
sum of Urn numbers in lhc pnwiling row. 
Tluui, 5fl=3!i+lfi + fi+I, It will nfao be 
noticed that by drawing a diagonal from Lho 
nth i at lhc lefL Ln Lho nth 1 at the lop, Lho 
Jiiiirinual coefficient are found, (Sue Fakcai/h 
Tuiaxmlh.) TIuiko mnubers include nut only 
Lhe piilygniiid mimbnrH (r/.iO, an imlcefl nil 
nnLmiil uuuibem, huL ninviy that arc nut polyg¬ 
onal. The Nuliject played an important part 
in medieval education, but It has now only an 
historic inLemjL D, E, S, 

FIGURES, — See A T citation ; Significtant 
FrnuTiiis, 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO (!3l)8-Hfll). — 
One uf llm moat prominent among the humanists 
of the Italian RcimiHsance; Imm at Tolcntino. 
Artor studying under Ibirz-uza, be bepamo 
|nofesanr al Padua at the age of eiglUcnn, and 
m lhc following year wfuj invited lo vcnico 
lo tench eloipienm and moral phibwopUy. 
Frnm M 20 Lo M 27 he wan Hoerctary Lo Lhc Vcnc- 
liiLii coDHii 1 at Ciniwlnnlinople, whom be seized 
the opimrlunily Lo learn Cirnek from John 
UliryflofontH, a nophew of Manuel, wlioaa 
dmiRhler he married. On bis return to Uidy 
he held appointments as professor oT eloquence 
nl ^ r cNice 1 Mnlogna, and Florence. Ufa repu¬ 
tation 03 0 scholar was very high ; hia knowl¬ 
edge of Greek, nnd the possession of valuable 
008 
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works, which ho IialI brought hack from the 
East, gave him a position of eminence, But 
he lacked critical judgment, taste, and creative 
ability, and his personal character was of tho 
worst. At Florence he gave four lectures a 
day, to audiences consisting of tho noblest citi¬ 
zens, on Greek and Latin authors j he also de¬ 
livered public lectures on I) an to, When bo 
quarreled with tho Medici, ho left Florence, and 
after a short interval found a welcome in Milan, 
where lie was received by tho Duke as a noble, 
At Milan, with short interruptions, during which 
ha held an appointment at Romo and again 
at Florence, he remained till shortly before his 
death, 

Filelfo was very productive as a writer; ho 
translated many Greek works into Latin, in¬ 
cluding selections from Xenophon, Lysias, 
Aristotle, and Plutarch ; his original works 
were labored and stilted satires and odes, 
orations and begging letters addressed to men of 
eminence whenever, through his own extrava¬ 
gance, lie considered that his high position as 
the first scholar of his day was not sufficiently 
rewarded. Although his influence for the prog¬ 
ress of scholarship was consider able, Filelfo 
presents a character that is the least pleasing 
among Italian humanists. 

RefarflncHfl ! — 

Saniiya, J. IS. History of C/aaai'caJ iScVioJoraAip, Vol. II. 

(On in bridge, 10QH.) 

avMCJNUS, J, A, /?CfiniflSflii£rfl iij Ilaly; tha Revival of 

Lcnrauiff, (Now York, 1GHH.) 

FINANCE, SCHOOL, —■ Sec Rudqbt, School; 
Cost of Education ; Ref □ rts and Hecoiids, 

FINANCIAL REPORTS. —See Budoet, 
School ; Uei'quts and Rcconus. 

FINDLAY COLLEGE, FINDLAY, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution founded on tho 
proposal of the General Eldership of Hie Church 
of God in 189Ij the citizens of Findlay con¬ 
tributing ten acres and $'20,000, The call ego 
wns incorporated in IS82. Preparatory, col¬ 
legiate, normal, theological, rnusio, fine arts, and 
expression departments are main Lai tied. The 
admission requirements are equivalent to about 
fourteen uni la of high school work, Degrees 
are given in the various collegiato deportments. 

FINE ARTS. — See Anx in Education ; 
Aht in tub Schools; Aot Schools; Desion. 

FINES. — See Rewahds and Punisiuients, 

FINGER RECKONING, — Chiefly owing 
to tho dilficulty oT obtaining inexpensive 
material for writing, there arose in ancient Limes 
a digital system of representing numbers and 
computing, It may be compared as to general 
appearance with tho digital language of the 
deaf and dumb as used at present, Very likely 
it was a development of the primitive system oT 
vql.ii — 2 n ( 


counting on the fingers, which gave rise to our 
decimal system. (See Notation.) At any 
rate, wo liavo evidence that the ancients need 
it for the purpose of romembering the number 
in a computation, as on the abacus (ij.u.), and 
for tho computation itself, and also lor tho 
purpose of bargaining. Even as late as tho 
sixteenth century, it was used in Europe for all 
three of these purposes. It is probable that 
Solomon refers to it when ho says that " longth 
of days is in her right hand , 11 the right hand 
being used in all such systems to represent 
hundreds. Possibly Aristophanes (i/.u.) refers 
to it In tho iFaflpa, when Bclelycleon tells his 
father to do an easy problem by the help of 
his fingers. Tho somi-mythical Numa Fom- 
pilitis is said by Pliny and Mnerobius to liavo 
erected a statue of Janus, the fingers of which 
indicated the number of days of the year. 
There are several well-defined references to the 
system in the works of classical writers. Thus 
Plautus Bays: — 

. . . Injvn in femora Lmljnt Itovam, 

DexUra rli«iiia ruth Horn compuUi, feriena femur 
DcMLcnnn. 

Seneca also speaks of it in these words: 
NiUJicj'are (bed ijic avilhmctica el nvnritiae 
coDimodarG (UqUqs , and Pliny usD 3 the expres¬ 
sion Agilas diflffos, couipida^ ui7n7. The 
best classical reference is in Quintilian (I, 10, 
35), and the fir^L instance of an Actual problem 
ia in the Apologia of Apulcius. Augustine 
frequently refers to it in his uITorls to inject 
a Pythagorean mysticism of numbers into his 
theology. In one of Uia Rcnnoua, in speaking 
of the "ninety and nine," he saya: Quid ca^, 
ad nonaginla uovcia 71 c rlincnl? In sinistra 
sunt, non in dexlcra . , . 1 mum addc, nd 
dextevam tmnsilur. This shows that the people 
to whom he was speaking must have been 
familiar with the fact that DO was represented 
on the left lmnd, and 100 on the right. 

It is to Bede (c. 725) that we arc indebted 
for such detailed knowledge as we have or tho 
medieval system. (Dc logurta per yeslum digi- 
lorim, in his Opera omnia, tomus I, p. 089, 
Paris, 1 SG 2 .) After his time numerous writers 
arc found who give descriptions of the. process, 
particularly in regard to computations for 
Easter. (See CoaiPUTUfl.) The first good 
description in print ia that of Pnciuolo (rj.u,), 
whose iSitiiunri (jSilJJia) appeared in 1494, 
Tho system as given by him can be somewhat 
understood from the following illustration from 
hia work. 

Similar illustrations are given in works by 
Tnglicntc, Apianua, and llobort llecorde. 
(For the ill us Ira Lions see Smith, D. E,, flora 
Arillmdicn, Boa ton, 1007.) 

Tho system cunLinuod in nso until about 
1000 , when it died out ns a school study, 
although it has remained Lo the present timo 
as a tradition among the people. It is nob un¬ 
common to find people Lu-dny, particularly in 
rural communities and in some remote places 
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in Eurupc, who multiply an the /iiigenH exactly Lo Sweden, with which it ms uni toil from tlio 
an the ancierUa did. Thus Lo imdlipJy 7 hv N, f/jurlmuilli Lrj the ninoleeiil]) miLury; the re¬ 
raise 2 /hiRcrA on one bund nm! 3 mi Urn oilier formed religion; and the dilTutseiJ senses of 
(uincc 5 + 2 = 7, nud 5+ 3 = ti). Them iuld national Huliilurity. Fully HO pur isenb of tho 
Hie mi,soil lingers (2 + 3 =» fi) nud multiply j»(Lii]ile are adherents of the Lutheran Church, 
liic others (2 X 3 ^ 11), mul Lhc roniilL is 5 tuna and five iioniurira nf unswerving devotion lo lbs 
+ ft, w Tift. .Similarly, 8XD Ih (3 + 4) Lena dncLriui'H and didciiilhic have iluvtdoped among 
mul 2 X I anils. them a deep mane of mural rcHponcibilily, 

while Urn cxereinc of Urn fruiu'hiar, which, he- 
I,RimiitiK in the Hcyi-nlwnnh m.lury villi well- 
do/iueil clans (UflLmclHJfLH, wan recently placed 
cm n popular brwia, liu« developed equally tho 
palrinlia spirit. 

Primary Education,—There are practically 
two ayatmjiH uf ediiPuLmn in Finland, one 
clerical, Lhc other national. The former arosa 
from lliu church miuiremeut llml the clergy 
should oxnmine nil children uT their respective 
parishes nl loan l once n. ye nr in muling mul lhc 
Caine Ilium. Uy the e eel earns lieu l unde of IGNfl 
thin cloiuonliiry knowledge was made u pre¬ 
requisite In communion, mul Inter nodes, in 
particular Ihtil of tKfill, luivo iiimU* it obligatory 
tijirm the euuumuifs to provide such elemniitnry 
imtnidioti for children whose parents arc un¬ 
able Lo do so. Tin? iiimmil i‘xuiniJinliim )iy flic 
parish pjiNiur is n regnlur Jelr day for rliiidren 
and adults, nud ils iinpnrljitire in inrri'nsrd by 
lhc fuel limb every live years reports nf the 
cxiuniimtiiiiiH are forwarded Lo the cnnlvnl 
lhmvd uf I'alumlimi. The umhiilulmy hcIiooIh 
grew out of this uhligulory rleiiral iiiHlmcliim. 
fu nmihlnnee with Lhc mdnmiHLirul rode, 
every pur Mi in divided into tudiuol cirrlcH, or 
districts, varying in number, mul n (enelmr ia 
nppoiuterl for eueli circle. The teacher makes 
Liu' lour irf Lite i-irele in n srhnlnslie yenr. re- 
immiing in i-ju’li uf the assigned villages mint 
four to eight weeks, Inncliiiip the rliil/Jien of 
Hus neighboring hinnlcLa, ami Limn passing on 
III pnieliejil education at the present lime to the next village, 
ninny Luurhera fear the effect of lolling chili Iren Karly in the nineteenth century n movement 
nmnl on their fuigers. It is, however, u ram for imLinmd nliiriiliun wiw nlurli'd by lending 

lmhil, and the dunger ia easily overcome Ky men in the pruv'mre, and guiuecl the support 

continued rapid ural wurk LlmjuglumL tLiu nf llie Emperor Alexander III. The ohief 

early yearn uC arithmetic. I). 15. 8. promoter uf the movement wus I'nii Cygnwiis, 

who wuh un imlent mlvijeaLe nf the deumeintie 
FINLAND, EDUCATION IN. — The Grand ideas then rife in I'nropo. iruvinje lietm up- 

duchy of Finland cuvmu nn area uf 1-14,22,0 poinLcd iiispeeLor of eleineiilnry kcIuiuIs, Cy- 

sijimifi rrdles in the uortliwe-sLnai part of gu.Tirs much nil exLended Lour fur the fHirpose 

llussm. horderiiig oil Hireden ami I lie Gulf of of .sliirlying l he .systems mul principles of 

Dothiiin. I Is pnpnhilion is renmiliJihly Jiouio- popular eiluejilion in (jerimin k V, Kroner, nod 

gciiifuiiH, Finns forming iilmiiL Hli.7 per eenL Hwilzerlimd, His pnuTmnl work in his own 

and Swedes J2.7 per renL uf llie nearly :i,(Hlll,lM)0 eiiiiuli v liegan with Hie esluldishineid n[ a nor- 

inhuhUaids. The rapiLid is IlelsingfurH, lniv- mul seluml nl .lyvliskylii in I Mill, nn ihe muilel 

log a population nf nO,M L. Abu, the next nf those in Switzerland. L was u rrsidi'idiid 

city In size, luis 111,1137, and tjieie are six ir- seLmol I'niuhieled on I'eshduzzian pnneiphs, 

uiiiiuhig cilii's willi pnpnlidinns uf fifteen the lime uf the hlildenlH being divided lietweeii 

thousand and upwards. Thu rural population studies, dmnrstii! iioluHtvieu, uiu( work in the 

eompriseH Stl per cent nf tlui total; and cun- garden and field. The Helmol departed from 

sripiciilly iirovision for pcinud’y edciruUcm the Suiss mmlela liy the admisshm of both 

uulsidn uf the towns is a jniiller of supreme «oxi j .s, altInmgli Lliry were insLi'iiHril in scpniaLc 

conoern to Llie Stale. seel inns. 

Throe in/luences have determined the course The fmiml/ilitni of llie primary selimd system 
□f puljUo inalruclion in Finland, ita ndiiLiun u T ns laid by Lhc urdiimin'O uf ISflO, wliirh rc- 
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quirccl every urban commune to establish a 
sufficient number af primary schools for the 
accommodation of all children between eight 
and fourteen years of age, and to offer a pre¬ 
scribed program of studies. These schools 
were to be supported by the communes with 
aid Tram the state treasury and to be under 
public inspection. As regards rural districts, 
the ordinance of iflllG simply provided that tho 
ambulatory schools should be recognized so 
far aa they wore preparatory to the primary 
schools proper. For this purpose it was re- 
cpiircd tlmt, in addition to reading and religious 
instruction, the pupils should be taught the 
elements af writing, arithmetic and singing, 
By an ordinance of Nov. 24, I860, the 
general administration of the national system 
of primary education, as well as that of the sec¬ 
ondary schools which heretofore] had been 
under ecclesiastical direction, was vested in a 
central hoard or council of education, Ojvcrstijr- 
elaen for Skolvfiscndcl. The members of this 
council arc appointed by the Senate (constituted 
by imperial appointment), upon the nomination 
of the Diet (legislative assembly). The execu¬ 
tive chief of the system, the Director-General, 
is also appointed by the Senate. An assistant 
director has charge of primary education, anil 
there are government inspectors for both sec¬ 
ondary and primary schools. 

The establishment and direct control of 
primary schools rest with local boards or 
committees; on which the clergy arc always 
represented; tho organization and programs of 
the schools are determined by regulations 
emanatihg from the central board. The urban 
schools arc: (1) elementary primary schools for 
children seven to nine years of age; (2) ordinary 
primary schools for children nine to thirteen; (3) 
complementary or continuation schools with a 
one-year course. There are also preparatory 
schools with a course of two years for children 
who have reached the ago or ten years and have 
not learned to read; auxiliary schools for feeble¬ 
minded children; and evening schools for 
pupils above twelve years of age who are 
unable to attend day schools. 

The elementary primary schools arc mixed 
aa regards sex; when the higher primaries are 
reached, boys and girlH attend separate schools. 
The course of study for the elementary schools 
includes religion (supervised by the clergy), 
reading, writing, the mother tongue, arith¬ 
metic, geometric figures, drawing, singing, and 
gymnastics; to these branches arc added, in the 
upper section, history, geography, the measure¬ 
ment of surfaces and volumes, the natural 
sciences, and manual training. 

It was not until lfiOS that the rural com¬ 
munes were required by law (May 24) to estab¬ 
lish public primary schools. Tho rural school 
districts must be so arranged that a school 
may be placed within five kilometers of every 
family, Even before the? passage of this law, 
nearly every rural district had established at 


least one primary school. Tho rural primary 
schools correspond in a sense to tho upper 
section of the city schools. They arc termed 
htigre follcskolcr, as children enter them at nine 
years of age after completing the elementary 
stage, by means either of the ambulatory 
school or an infant school. IJoys and ^irls tiro 
instructed together in the rural primaries, 
The program is modeled, so far as possible, 
upon that for the urban schools. The primary 
schools are not free, but the fees are small, and 
may bo, nnd often are, remitted. After tho 
elementary stage is passed, school attendanec 
is not compulsory. livening schools are main¬ 
tained for both hoys and girls above twelve 
years of age, who arc unable to continue at¬ 
tendance upon day schools. Classes for adults 
are maintained both in cities and in rural 
districts, and, if they follow the official course, 
they receive a subvention from the Slate. 

The Teuchen .— The law requires tlmt all 
teachers of primary schools shall be trained, 
and the first normal school established by Uno 
Cygntcus has been followed by others, situated 
at convenient centers. But as primary schools 
multiply in tho rural districts it is not always 
possible to secure trained teachers for them. 
Teachers 1 conferences are conducted by the 
district inspectors, at which principles and 
methods of primary education are expounded 
and the professional spirit is stimulated among 
tho teachers by their participation in tho 
general meeting called by tho central director, 
every three years, for the discussion of pro¬ 
grams and methods. 

Teachers' salaries vary greatly. The maxi¬ 
mum is reached in Helsingfors, where the 
director, or master, of a school receives 3900 
marks a year (S7G0) and a directress 3300 marks 
($G37). In the smaller cities the annual 
salary docs not exceed that paid in rural 
schools. Tho State guarantees a minimum 
salary with increments of one tenth at stated 
intervals. After thirty years’ service, a teacher 
is entitleil to a pension, amounting to 1000 marks 
a year for a man and to 750 marks for a woman. 

Statistics, — The distribution of pupils and 
teachers among the various classes of prhnnry 
schools in 1909 was as follows: — 
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If to the total number of pupiln Riven above, 
imincly, 180,032, in added the number of 
children taught in ambulatory schools, at 
present estimated at 150,000 (the official re par l 
of ItHK) gave the number ax 133,000) lire rebuk¬ 
ing LdLivI, 330,082, in equivalent lo 11 per coul 
of ilia population. 
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Tho number of graduates from the normal 
schools in 100H was 207, which indicates an 
iiJHismdly largo a L tendance in the fourth nr 
upper cl ana, 

Tlic expenses of the national B>;stcm arc borna 
by local resources, of which tuition fees form 
a email part, ami by elate appropriations; 
tho InLLcr meal Llio larger part oJ llio cdjbL nJ 
niaintcimueo for rural schools, ami about 25 
per cent of that fur city bcIiquIb. Tho total 
DKpomUluro iiy the fluto Tor primary cduca- 
lion amounted in lDOR to 0,701.510 marks 
(31,305,030); Lhu cities contrihuLetl also about 
4,000,000 marks (8772,000). 

Ample provision for Llio education of tho 
defective classes ia also made inf)Into or Slate- 
aided institutions, for which about 000,000 
marks (.5133,170) arc annually appropriated. 

Finland owes to ila relation with Sweden 
two forms of training which have exercised a 
great influence upon Iha character and hull!L b 
of the people, namely manual training or sltijd, 
and gyi rums Lies, Imscd upon tho birig flyatom. 
X^opillar education is continued afLer the brief 
period of school life by the elTorla of nssocm- 
ihjnti which inniiitnhi peoples' high schooto jiller 
the model of those nr Denmark. In 1008 lIium 
flclmals numbered thirty-eight, with 227 teach¬ 
ers nod 1071 stmlenLH, The Stole appropri¬ 
ated 200,71)0 marks toward their maintenance. 
Tin? riiwnem Lions Also fnstoi' the unLinji fi] spirit 
by festivals of music ami dong, which are held 
in different jmrtu of the country, anil in which 
trained choira numbering hinulrcda of people 
participate. 

Technical Inslrucllon. Special sohntila of 
Blbjd for men and for women nro organised 
throughout the grand duchy, and noL only 
maintain tho manual skill for which the people 
arc noted, but supply Lhc simple implements 


required for domestic use. The abundance of 
tiluher naturally directed the earlier technical 
training toward wood-work. Gradually tho 
scope of the training lma been extended, and 
there arc al present seven well-equipped atata 
technical bcIkjuIh, above 450 achuols of aria 
and Irudcfi, and numerous schools of weaving 
and domestic arts fur women, maintained by 
the commune* with aid from llio Blalo. Tho 
central school of nuhMriiil arts at llclsingfora 
Wan established in 1575 by tho cITorts of a 
private citizen, Mr. Ktftla ruler, and placed 
under this administration of tho Finnish So¬ 
ciety of Indue Lrinl Arts. 

Finland haa aha riindc compnf A Lively largo 
provision Tor the training of agriculturists by 
means of dairy ficliooln, schools of horticulture, 
Bchoolu of agriculture, etc. The crown of Hid 
flyaLem ia the Agricultural Institute at Mustink, 
founded in 1A40. It comprises at present n 
Hcclinn of ngricuUurc with accommodations 
for forty-two sUuhmlH, and a higher course in 
dairy work for Leu aLUilunUi; lo the latter 
women are admitted. There is duo a higher 
school of forestry at Evaiu, with neenmm Dela¬ 
tions for thirty-five uliidchLs, According Lo 
the latest official report, tho number or studenta 
ireparinc in Uimd various claNaefl of achoola For 
lulu fit rial careers was aa follows: — 

fkminijj Btodiht* 

BcJjrHjJu iiT ainjtl . . , » 2300 

Iii'ltimrllil orlii)old.10(0) 

Holiwilij liI nrlniuul Irndua.H77 

Nnliuuld ul iiariciiliuru, liorilcvihurc, forestry, 

do.13-10 

For flio above hrIiqgIh lhc Blfttc appropriated 
annually about cmn mnl a quarter million 
marks ($241,250). There are also seven schools 
uf navigation, with 175 students, and fifteen 
schools of commerce, with 1270 Htiulunla, which 
receive nn annual Huhveulhin from llio SLatc. 

Secondary and Higher Education.—Tho 
first snemulary school (gymnasium) in Finland 
was founded in 1030 at Abo, ami placed under 
the ccdcfliaaticnl iiutluiritica. Ten years after 
a univorsiLv was established at the same place, 
Ln which tlio gymnasium served as a prepara¬ 
tory school, The course of instruction, which 
included tho studies of the IriuiutH and gufld- 
riuftmi, was intended to prepare young inon 
for the service of the Church and the State. 

The inf bum do of Cnmcnius, who was called 
to ,Swollen in 1G10 to nssint in the reform of tliq 
Bchonl code, extended to the Finnish province, 
iuul na the number of secondary schooln in- 
nrcflflf?d, lliort? was a notiaunhlu Lem)ency to¬ 
ward freedom and flexibility in tbeir cuiricu- 
lum. An act of 1872 removed secondary 
Hfiliools from ccclcftinHliQ non trot and placed 
them under the civil authorities. At that 
time Lhreo elfisaes of aceondary flcliools were 
recognized, namely, lycecr (lyecuius), real- 
Prefer, and tho higlicr Heluinls for girlHj iIicho 
were classified LogoLher as elciscn^arfnrorar^CTi, 
implying tho stage preliminary Ln university 
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studies. The lyceums nro divided into the 
inferior, which have a four years 1 course, and 
the higher, an eight years 1 course; the latter, 
or full-course lyccmn, prepares students for 
admission to the university; and in liko man¬ 
ner tho courses of the rcalskoler lead to the 
technical high school. 

According to the latest official statistics 
(1903), the twenty-six state ly counts for hoys 
had 427 professors and 9426 students, and tno 
seven state rcalakoter for boys 103 professors 
and G2l students. There were also sixteen 
stato secondary schools for ciriaj with a force of 
2 44 teachers and 3410 students. This public 
provision was supplemented by private second¬ 
ary schoola of various typos, with an enrollment 
of 11,722 pupils (4220 boys, 7502 girls), Far 
the current expenditure} of secondary schoola, 
the state appropriation in 1 DOS amounted in 
round numheTa to 5,000,000 marks (§065,000). 
Of this amount 53 per cent went to publio 
secondary schoola for boys; 10 per cent to tho 
corresponding schools for girls; tho remaining 
31 per cent was distributed among the private 
secondary schools. 

The Alexander University was removed from 
Abo to Helsingfors in 1B27, the original build¬ 
ings having ( been destroyed by fire. Tho 
present constitution was adopted in 1B52; but 
the university has hacl marked increase in 
scope and resources since that date. A 
unique feature of the internal lire of tho insti¬ 
tution is the organization in six rf nations/ 1 
based Upon the subdivisions of the grand 
duchy. Every student must enroll himself in 
one of these " nations, ,J each of which has 
a constitution and disciplinary powers of its 
own after tho manner of the ri nations 11 in the 
older universities. Tha following table shows 
the distribution of professors and students by 
faculties in 1900: — 
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The income of the university in 1D0S 
amounted to 2,600,000 marks (§482,500), of 
which 1,730,000 marks, or 00 per cent, was tho 
state appropriation, 

Tho technical high school ja tho former 
Polytechnic Institute reorganized in accord- 

1 Includes 44Q women. 


ancc with a law of Apr. 2, 1908, It com^ 
prises five sections, as follows: architecture; 
engineering; mechanical engineering; chem¬ 
istry; carpentry. The course of study is four 
years in the fiTst four flections; three years in 
the last. The total number of students in 
1009 was 340. Studants who complete either 
course and pa&s the final examination receive 
the diploma of tho school, inscribed with tho 
namo of the respective section, Candidates 
far the doctor's degree must have the diploma 
of the school, must present a thesis embodying 
the results of original investigation, and paas 
a special examination. Like the university, 
this institution ia marked by scholastic breadth 
and freedom, The prosperity and national 
diameter of the Finnish system of education arc 
threatened by tho recent dissolution of tho Diet 
and the transfer of its prerogatives to the 
Russian government. A. T. S. 

PeferBiiCBa I — 

Exposition UniveracUa da 1DOO, Notices mir Finlamle. 
(H el fling Tora, 100D.) 

MeoiieliW, L. H. S. Finland ill the Nineteenth GchIutu. 
(Helsingfors. 1£9J.) 

NonmiANW, FrrnnB. Expo&i da ra rjiii a M /(ill jxir 
f'J'ru'h'alitfB wrivfe pour Tin-sir lichen primairc dans lo 
Grand-etucM do Finianda, jinGftVf cn vue dn Conyrh 
tilfcrJiatforud do Paris Ju G Aa(ii t 1B8D. (Helsing¬ 
fors, 1BH0.) 

Salmons*^, JCoPiucrflalioftflMrsifcon cn- nortfufc Enc\jk- 
Io jhe tJ 11 VI JHrul; s.v, Finland. 
t3laliv{ie<il Yearbook of Finland, published hy ilia conlral 
hIiUIbIicaI bureau of Finland. Now series, 1QQ2 Id 
100D. (HolainBfDra, 1D0D.) 

Wichmann, V. If. E. Grunddragm till Finland* 
uj)pfaslrir\(jBocU iiridEriWainoAcdau/iiIej Jlisloria . 
(Hclslnfsfcrfl, 1DD3.) 

IVindt, H. de. Finland os if {j. (London, 1001.) 

FINLEY, SAMUEL (1715-1706). — College 
president; educated in private schools in Ire¬ 
land and Philadelphia; he was for many years 
principal of an academy in Maryland, and 
was president of Princeton College from 1761 
to 1760. W. 3, M. 

FIRE PROTECTION,—For School Build¬ 
ings. — The problem of fire protection is ouo 
of great imjjortanoc in the building of schools. 
No attempt is made here to deal with the purely 
technical side of the question, but for the general 
reader the following points include tho essentials 
of Hre protection - — 

1, Wherever possible, all school buildings, 
especially in cities, should be of fireproof con¬ 
struction. They are not only safer, but arc more 
economical in the long run. It is perfectly 
possible at this time to build Bohoolhouscs, as 
well as other buildings, thoroughly proof against 
fire from within, without entailing a wasteful 
expenditure oT money; but it m much moro 
diflicult, anil perhaps impossible, to construct a 
building that will withstand a conflagration. 
In general, however there should be no need of 
building sohoolhouses in locations which will 
demand protection from the danger of fire from 
without, for they ought to bo so far removed 
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from neighboring Blruclurca tlinl they wind d bo 
aafc front such confcitigoncicjr. lit cities wheru 
it Bcema Lo Ijg impracticable Lo mobile Bfllioul 
buildings flufficwiilly Horn other in/hmimablo 
structures, ao uh to proLccb thorn from danger, iL 
i« iiDvei'Uielnsa true that thorough protection 
front within practically eliminator Lius danger Lu 
the liv^ of Ilia children hi all day boIukjIh, 
When school buildings ore endangered from firo 
in neighboring alrim Lures, iL would rarely^ ir 
ever, happen that Biillieioitl lime and warmup; 
could not be given to the children In escape in 
side and orderly fashion. Tito heal advice, 
Limit, that can possibly lie Riven Lo lIig.ho whoso 
duly it in to plan mid eonsUucl our public 
school buildings is Lo make them thoroughly 
fireproof from within, ami if po.ssihlc locate 
them where they will not lie imilimgeml front 
without. IJoftitmig schools and dorndLories de- 
mand still greater care in this direction, for here 
the pupils are more seriously exposed duy and 
night. 

Theoretically there should no longer lie any 
need lu try to iiiipresa upon hoards of education 
the wastefulness of Lime ami tlie iiUMiiUjiry vu- 
.sulta uf locating u school building on a hid all lu h 
near eLlier buildings or near dusty strut La. It 
linn been > demonHtraLed again and again Lliab, 
if mir children are expected lu do their work 
with LUu lensL wuhLo of Lime and ncrvoun energy, 
they miinL l>u furjiinhuil a quiet pi nee in which Lo 
do their work, LiUnwiHD, invehligatiunH have 
shown that school buildings iiuihI Ini removed a 
Hide distance from Ollier building* in order to 
geL light in sufficient amount mul of the proper 
quality Lo nave the eyes of the children from 
uimenoamiry Hindu due Lo luck of light and glar¬ 
ing reflcetiouH. Adjacent rumhvuys or hItguIh, 
in addition to Lite noise of vuhiclijH, make it 
ulmuflt impossible to keep the air in siduiul- 
ruunia from lilliugwilh dust and dirt id a ilaiigiu- 
miH character. It is plain, then, that not only 
fur the sake or protection from fii'ws originating 
mitsidu, but for many other rcUHOiix, it is u matter 
of vital muinent that school buildings should In; 
crnsLimded on a large lot in a wofe location. 

“2. All HchooUiiJiise.H uf two or more rooms 
should he heated by some sort of eonlral healing 
system. When this is placed in n basement in 
buildings uf wooden cunslrnrtmn, tlie Hour 
jowls uljuve the furnace or lmilers should be mlti- 
ifUJitoly protected by jisbeslms hom'd* and pal- 
vanizud iron, or Home equally HTcelivo proiec- 
Lion. The bnsiuucnt Hours iiipl walls should be 
id ceincuL. In those parts of our country whom 
HLeant or huL water systems arc to be preferred 
Lu the hut uir hiniiuw, mol where min|iiulr spuen 
is at bund, Lhe boiler rooms may lie oulhide llio 
main hlruifluro mid the healing medium iiitru- 
diu ed into the building through pipes from ilia 
Imifm'ri. HuHi u plan i«mfor limn the one where 
the boilers are plaited in Imsriiienls, mill uIhu 
mala: it possible to geL rid nl‘ heavy chimneys hi 
tlie nmiiL buildings, for such chimneys are don- 
geruiui in times uf vurtlupiakes or si mins, Hut 


with iliui r-urti bi inaimgmiK'iitpand wiili fireproof 
cmiujtruutiun, iL is not n serious menace ixi Ijoiiyo 
L ite beating upplinaccnm the Inurnment. When 
two or more buildings are jjli/H cionLly near to¬ 
gether Lu get Lheir 1ic.miL simply economically 
Jniin i jj) is source, iL is generally better, jf Apnco 
uiui be apuroil, and if steam or licit water h uned 
ilu the medium, Lo lucuLn the boilers in it de¬ 
tached building. 

11. The coal bins, or rooms for other fuel, must 
be at a sure distance from the fire, anil yet not ho 
far removed ns Lo be mtmwimnml. It in gener¬ 
ally cunvenient lu Imiltl cmd bins mulurgrouml 
outside of tin! luiildiiigH, with mIiuLoh npeniug at 
lhe mufiice of the ground into which fuel enn bo 
dumped easily. There Hlumld also lie ashpits, 
cure lolly built, into which Lhe ciinlcrn and nsbca 
could bo dumped wiLlumL in any way endanger¬ 
ing the building. LucilI conditions wilt always 
determine the position of these ami tlieir mode 
uf construction. For example, when lhe base¬ 
ment floor in at nr near the surfuen of Lhe ground, 
other irmlliods than Lho.w miggestud iiiuhL he 
duvised. It Is always possible, and in fuet alto¬ 
gether HGUWWrury where nil is used for fuel, to 
conn truet a ciHlarn outHide of llm building ami 
force Lin? ml into the funnue Jjy an elentrie or 
Hteani-driven pump. On Lhe whole, where oil 
ja properly cured fur, iL seems Lo introduce fewer 
ilungers as a fuel than euul nr wood. 

4, In the emiiilr.v, where hLiivch mind be iihpiI 
in Llm HehmilruuniH, llm floor ubmiL Lhe .stove 
slunild be lmitecLed with tiles or glazed lnicku. 
These, with il little plamiing, and with but littlo 
added expense, can be md llusli wiLli the (lour, 
and will neither disturb the general nppuiirauco 
or Lhe room nor be in Lins way. A jaekeLcd 
Hliuvo (nei? Ukatinu of iSoiiihiliioiisih) can bu 
made fur safer than the (irdiliury Imx hLuvo, be¬ 
cause tlie former does not get so Imt. Tim cold 
air rushing in front wiLlioul keeps il compara¬ 
tively mini. This chief danger from files in 
those luiildiiigH where hLuvcs are lined urines 
from priori vcniistrindi!il Hues, or defective pipes. 
A jnukiduil sLuve ( sel us just described, cun bo 
uwd with f?(jjrquirative Haltdy 1 , provided the inlet 
Tur fresh air is carefully protruded against lire. 

j. All clijiriijey* or /luc.v Ahould be imidc of 
Holecled liricka, sub with the best grade of ce¬ 
ment mortar, ami have lvitlun each a com|detc 
hLuiii of welI-liLirnL Hue tiling, carefully set and 
jointcib It is very pour economy lu neglect 
Hiieb prccuuLiuiis, fur, aaiioLerl above, must lirca 
nrigiimLing in Iniililings where hLuvuh are used 
arise as the result of defective Hum. Il is not 
infrequent Lu Jind iu the country a Hue cun- 
Himrled of nnc layer of nnliimry Hurt brick, 
put logellier wiLh mortar made of il little liino 
and nuii'h hand. Ll is only u linitLer of time 
until crnekH u|ieii between tlm brieks, ami then 
Hiieli Hues become a cnmdiuiL meunce. An¬ 
il Uier danger eomea frum improper arrangement 
of Lhe pipe, hi Lhe beginning llu; joinLs may 
bt well; lmt after lumtiiig and cooling many 
limes the upper joints slip lower and lower until 
CM 
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danger is imminent. It is cssonLinl, therefore, 
to ao construct flues and so carefully set the 
pipe tlmt all such clangers may bo avoided. It 
is a singularly strange tiling how careless the 
average American builder is in matters pertain¬ 
ing to fire protection. 

0. All clcctrie wiring should be clone with 
thoroughly insulated wire eucaaccl in safe con¬ 
duits, and protected with amnio fuse connec¬ 
tions. This i 9 a necessary and important pre¬ 
caution, especially in wooden buildings, or thaau 
not thoroughly fireproof. The advent oT elec¬ 
tric lighting has brought much relief, hut like¬ 
wise danger j for hidden wires poorly insulated 
constitute an ever present menace. Most states 
have laws relating to electric wiring of public 
building, and insurance companies take especial 
precautions in this regard. 

7. Gas pipes far laboratory, heating, cooking, 
or lighting purposes should bo thoroughly tested, 
and, wherever possible without obtrusion, left 
free, for inspection and repairs. Explosions 
and firea are not infrequent consequences of 
badly placed and imperfect gas pipes, 

h. AJJ laboratories/ cooking rooms, and forge 
rooms should have fireproof floors, and as far as 
possible fireproof walls imd ceilings. It is 
far safer and generally more economical for forge 
rooms to be placed in separate buildings. 

9, School buildings should not be lhova than 
two stories high, at least for the primary 
grades. Three stories are allowable for high 
school grades where ample stairway facilities 
arc afforded, With such a limit school authori¬ 
ties in cities will find fault; but when buildings 
exceed these heights, they aye endangering the 
children accordingly, Buildings safely removed 
from other structures and of thorough fireproof 
construction may be higher as far ns the danger 
of fire is concerned; but on the basis of other 
considerations ought to be discouraged. The 
danger of a stampede is greatly increased in 
those school buildings more than two stories 
high. Elevators are generally useless in time 
of five, and often positively dangerous. 

10. All buildings used for school purposes, 
and especially if they aro constructed of in¬ 
flammable m atari ala, should be protected by a 
water supply under sufficient pressure and with 
lioaa attachments properly located and always 
ready to check or put Dut fires during school 
hours. This ia possible now, even where no 
public water system oxiats, for by the use of the 

E resaure tank system elsewhere described (ace 
ANITAIIY WaTEH iSupi'LY TOR ScilOQLa) WAtCl 1 
can be kept under pressure and ready at all 
times. 

11. Fire extinguish era should bo at hand 
wherever there ia any likelihood of danger, and 
all teachers, ns well na the janitor, should ho 
drilled in their use, Fire extinguish era arc 
valuable only in the early stagea of a fire, and 
must bo used quickly and intelligently if any 
satisfactory results are expected. 

Protection of School Children from Fires.— 


1. All exit doors should swing outward. Even 
those leading from the classrooms into the liallfl 
lire safer when so hung, if the halls are wide. 
Otherwise it is bettor for these to swing in. 
The outside doors should all be furnished with 
an emergency fire lock, ho that, while they aro 
securely fastened from without, they can never 
be so fnstened from within that the smallest 
pupil cannot open them by a light pressure, 
■Such locks aro now on the market, and should he 
used on all larger or medium-sized school build¬ 
ings. 

2. All stairways should ho of fireproof 
construction, especially in wooden buildings. 
They should be wide, of easy trend/ with wide 
landings and solidly built bnnisterg, Tho 
number of stairways should amply meet the 
demands af all the children gathered at any one 
time on tho second floor. The landings should 
bo in width twice the length of the stair tread. 

3. Assembly rooms should be built on tho first 
floor, for it is impossible to institute fire drills 
for those who do not regularly attend school, 
and no one can handle nil uiulvilled crowd ia 
an emergency. If built on a higher level than 
tho first floor, tho number of exits will be materi¬ 
ally limited, and the necessary stairways will 
multiply the danger many-fold. 

4. Hallways should be wide, well-lighted, 
with no projections, lackers, or hat pegs to inter¬ 
fere with rapid moving toward the exits. Those 
aro important considerations from many points 
oT view as well as from that of fire protection. 

5. Fire drills should lie instituted in all school 
buildings where a common exit hall is used by 
two or more rooms. The larger the building and 
the greater tho number of children accommo¬ 
dated, tho move imperative the need of lire 
drills. No specific rules can be given to guide in 
such drills, fur these must he ordered and prac¬ 
ticed to suit local conditions; but a few general 
suggestions may prove beneficial, (a) All 
boohs and wraps must lie neglected. If one 
child should attempt to gather up boohs or 
wraps, others would do the same Lliing, endan¬ 
gering all. (fi) Each child must Imaw pre¬ 
cisely where bo belongs in line, and must Ijd 
drilled to keep this place at all hazards. Crip¬ 
pled children ought to ho especially looked after, 
One or two fiiipplcs may disarrange the entire 
line, (c) It is teat to march in time, and aoinc 
musical instrument will help, not only by its as¬ 
surance, but by distracting thought from danger 
and also by regulating the rate of the marching 
lines. A drum ia good for aueh occasions, (d) 
All pupils delegated as Iiolpers must he fcrnined 
to do their work carefully and quickly, (e) The 
lines ought not to crowd the stainvaya nr balls, 
and naturally no pupil must have a stopping 
place from the time he sLarts until he makes his 
oxit safe from danger. (/) The primary grades 
should leave first, to Iid marched ft good distance 
Rom the building before stopping. To this 
end, and for oLhor reasons, Lhe primary grades 
should always occupy rooms on the first floor. 
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0. Fire escapes in school building nrc only fur 
exception ill cndca. The ordinary iron alaira or 
ladders on the outside of Ilia building are of 
questionable ubo. They cAnnul be used safely 
by small children, nncl are likely lo cause con¬ 
fusion and pmiia where their use ia iillomplcd. 
The tubular toboggan encnpc is much bettor, 
capccially if easy of ucccda from the upper India 
ia assured. Rut if duo cure ia Laken in llio 
location and construction of school buildings, 
uni watchfulness on Llio part of principal and 
janitor ia pcrfdalonlly inainlninml Llio uso or 
Llio stairs and fire drills will avoid nil dangers 
from Area, save in tho event oT noBaihlc cxjdo- 
Bians, A Ihoiifland children can lie drilled so juj 
to make their exit from a wc]]-pJnnncd two- 
story schaolhausQ in a minute. 

In addition Lo careful rircjproof construction 
of the building ns n whole, it fa enne nncl bchbIIjId 
advice lo urge those who build seJujolhouaefl Lo 
protect the children by wide kallu, wide five- 
proof stairways, roomy landings, ami the isola¬ 
tion of nil school building* Tram any iuflnmmablo 
neighboring structures. F. B. D- 

Sce AnciiiTEUTutiivj School. 

FIRMIN, THOMAS (1032-1007). — A 
Loudon philanthropist who flpent the greater 
part of his wealth, ninnucd an a silk mercer, 
in ONpcriincnls for tho purpose of improving 
thu condition of operatives in factorica, In 
one of these ho employed at one time as many 
na Bovontcftn hundred lnuuls. He was inter¬ 
ested in ilia iiulualrial training of children 
found in tli a a treats. At his am cwpuiurc ho 
hacl printed lnrgo editions of n a Script uro 
Oahcliim, for learning which nmoa wero 
awarded, II d wna a member of the TruaL, Ln 
which Ida friend, Thomas Lion go (g.u.), also 
belonged, for distributing Iliblcs and estab¬ 
lishing school*! ill Wales, I To wilb elected u 
governor af Christ's Hospital, a ell aril able 
educational foundation, in 1073, mul Look u 
deep personal interest in Lhe welfare of live 

R . lie was also a member of tho Society 
m Reformation of Manners, cBtubliahcd 
in 1001. 

Rofuronen : — 

Dictionary of JVofianql UioQraphU- 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. — Sco 
Injuued, Fir at Aid to. 

FIRST SCHOOL YEAR. — Tho term ft B 
usually applied lu the HrsL year of work in tho 
elementury school, which ia generally begun 
at ubouL the ago of six yearn. The term thus 
leaves out of account iuiy previous years of 
training in Hid kindergarten. It U enliven- 
lianally used to describe the first year of 
formal education commonly given ta children 
in all American com muni lies. Not infre¬ 
quently the firs try car class at school ia termed 
tho receiving clnas or grade. 


A quarter of u century ago the work of tho 
first year was mainly given over Lq instruction in 
the beginnings of reading, arithmetic, Spelling, 
and pcnninimMp. Three conspicuous changes 
arc apparent in present first-year inatruclion. 
Thchu di ITcrun tin Lq it rdiarply frnm tho older 
prftfilicu. (1) The beginniug of certain of tlmso 
aubjccla ia postponed. l'eimmnuUip and spell¬ 
ing mny be delayed from three to six mouths, 
and syoLemiLlitf Mislriictinu in ariLfifftclic inny 
not he commenced for six utmuliB, a year, or 
oven two yenra. (2) The LcacUiiig of children 
lo rend therefore 1 mills Die cuilUviJ place in 
tlic ayfllcnmtic instruction. Whatever other 
Biibjcclfl may bo taught, and in whatever 
mnliner rending itself maybe w/utcra) in con¬ 
nection with history ami nature at orion, plays, 
and games, manual training, and similar ac¬ 
tivities, it is the main object of the first year to 
Advance the cliild'a ability to‘read so that ho 
limy gnin new experiences through linguistic 

lircsenLotion. (3) Tho first year of instruction 
has ceased to deal exclusively with tho mere 
forma mul tools of education, and oven the 
mastery of bucIi conventional fuels us tho 
forma of words nncl lha arithmetical combi- 
nntianH ia bused upon many concrete and in- 
torcaLinc experiences inirlimicully valuable Lo 
tho cliiCdrQiL Contact with real things of every 
eurt, from the giftn and materials of tlm kinder¬ 
garten Lo tlm living ohjeeUi of nature aludy, 
rs guaranteed an never liefaro. The children ato 
muck more active in their ways of learning, 
A more ur less passive memorisation has given 
way lo an tioLlvo nlixorptimi. Children Icnrn 
through nmiuml training, through an nciivo 
anil renpoiiHiblc control of window and school 
ffnrdejiH (q.v.) t through plnving, singing, djuic¬ 
ing, and clraniatination. The mdijccts read aro 
moro closely adapted to Llio child's vital in¬ 
terests. Dull; formal hqiUopdch in the reading 
book have given way to content that expresses 
situations appealing lo children. Objective, 
nctivoj and mloreating methods of lunching 
Hum elinruclemo the first your of school lira 
more completely than any laLor year of in¬ 
struction, II. S. 

Seo IUauing, Teaching BtaiNNKUH, 

FIRST-YEAR READING. — Sea Fihst 
School Ybau i Rbadino, Teaching Buqin- 

NF.I1H. 

FrSHER, WILLIAM WARE (iflM-ifl/l).— 
Sixth president uT Hamilton College, graduated 
at Yalo College! in IB3G, and at tho Union 
Theological .Seminary four years later. Iio wwj 
president of Union College from 1H5H la 1800. 

W, a. M. 

FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
—■ A coeducational Institution for colored 
people, founded in 1805 under Lho Auspices of 
Llm American Miaaionury Association and the 
Wefltern Frccdinan^a Aid Commiaaion of Cin- 
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cinnati, The university was incorporated in 
1867. Each boarder is required to give a 
period a day to some form of labor ns direct eel. 
A grjiminnr school and preparatory college 
normal, teachers' braining, music, and theological 
departments are maintained. Candidates for 
admission to the college must meet require¬ 
ments equivalent to fourteen units. The re¬ 
quirements for the normal clop ar tin ant are 
grammar school subjects* There is n- teaching 
gfeft/T of thirty-seven members. 

FISK, WILBUR (1702-1330).—First pres¬ 
ident of Wesleyan University; graduated at 
Brown University in 1615. He was family 
tutor for some years' in Maryland ; principal 
of Wilbraham (Mass.) Academy from 1825 to 
1830; and president of Wesloyan University 
from 1830 to 1830, He was active in a move- 


Yorkj May 13, 1805. Taken together, thesa 
two presentations of the significance of human 
infancy constitute our most detailed and val¬ 
uable elucidation of the doctrine. H. S, 

See Infancy, 

FITCH, EBENEZER (175G-1833). — First 
president of Williams College; graduated at 
Yale College in the class of 1777. lie taught 
school several years in New Jersey ; was 
tutor at Yale College ; and in 17D0 took charge 
of the Will lama town Academy, which three 
years later was incorporated into Williams 
College, lie was president of the new insti¬ 
tution until 1815. Author of a Latin Gram¬ 
mar (ISM). W. 6, M. 

FITCH, SIR JOSHUA GIRLING (1B24- 
1D03).—Teacher and educational reformer. 


ment for the introduction of temperance in¬ 
struction into the schools. Author of Science of 
Education (1832). W. 3. M. 

RofurBiicH j — 

FneUTiCB, G. Wilbur Fisk. (Doslon, JflOQ.) 

FISKE, JOHN (1042-1001), — An Ameri¬ 
can author, philosopher, and historian; born 
at Hartford, Conn.j Mar. 30, 1B42. He gradu¬ 
ated Troin Hnrvard College in 1863 j in 1809 
he was appointed lecturer on philosophy at 
Harvard, and later became assistant librarian, 
which position ( ho held until 1879, Ilia 
earliest recognition came to him a a a writer 
and lecturer on evolutionary philosophy, Tho 
Old fines of Cosmic Philosophy (1074) is his 
most extensive and systematic contribution 
in this held, Hie evolutionary interpretation 
□f religious problems is best expressed in his 
Destiny of Man (1884), Idea of God (IBS5), 
Thro ugh Nature to God (1889), and Lifa Eucr- 
tasting (1001), The energies of the later part 
of his life were given to the study of history, 
A forceful lecturer and a brilliant writer, ho 
did as much to popularise history in this later 
period as lie had dono to clarify evolutionary 
philosophy earlier, Among his more important 
historical works are the Discovery of America; 
The Beginnings of New England; Civil Govern¬ 
ment in the United States; The American Revolu- 


Born of Essex parents in Southwark, London, 
where he began active life ns an assistant 
teacher at the Borough Hoad School (g.r.), 
which was associated with the name of Joseph 
Lancaster, one of whose pupils, J. T. Cross- 
Icy, was at that time its hcndinaster, After 
serving as head mas tor of a school in ICingsland, 
and taking his degree at the University of 
London, Fitch wiur appointed, in 1S52, tutor 
at the Borough Road Training College of tha 
British and Foreign School Society (r/.y.), and, 
in 1S5G, principal of the institution, an office 
which he held for seven years. As a teacher, 
he showed brilliant gifts, — sympathy with 
his pupils, skill in the presentment of Tacts and 
ideas, grace, eJemneag, and aptness qI expression, 
a keen and sustained interest in a wide ranga of 
studies, and a deep sense of the Social impor¬ 
tance and dignity of the teacher's calling, 
Fitch's work at Borough Rond College was 
highly valued by Matthew Arnold (fl.u.)i who 
described with praise his methods or teaching in 
his report on tho college for 1858; and drew 
the attention of Lord Granville to his merits, 
with the result that in 1BG3 Fitch wag appointed 
Inspector of Schools under tile Education 
Department, a position which lie held with 
great distinction and usefulness, through 
a period of rapid educational development, 
till 1804. Ho was knighLed in 1B90. During 
his official career he served as assistant enm- 


tion; Old Virginia and her Neighbors; and 
The Dutch arid Quaker Colonies m America. 
Two of his essays are of particular interest to 
educators, because of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance to educational theory of Mr, Fiske'g pres¬ 
entation of ,r The doctrina of the meaning of 
infancy, 11 The first of these. 2Vic Meaning of 
Infancy, is a brief and simplified restatement 
of the theories of maids origin and destiny, 
first suggested in his lectures at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity m 1871, and later expanded in Part Two 
of tha Outlines , of Cosmic Philosophy. The 
second of these, The Part Played hy Infancy 
in the Evolution of Man, was first presented 
as an address before the Alclinc Club, New 


missioner to the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
1804-1807; as special commissioner in 1869 
to report on the condition of elementary edu¬ 
cation in Birmingham and Leeds (a prelude 
to the Elementary Education Bill, 187D) • and 
ns assistant commissioner under the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1670-1877 (tf.u,). He also pre¬ 
pared an official report on American education 
in 1998, and on tho working of the Freo^School 
system in America, France, and Belgium in 
1891. IIo was thus qualified by an almost 
uniqua experience to advice the Education 
Department and the public as to the means 
of securing closer coordination between ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education in England. 
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FIVE FOILMAL SL'ICL’S 


FIXED IDEAS 


CniwcrviiLiv-tt by luminal, lu? Imil realized Liu 
liece.HjtiLy fur public miprrrvbinu mT culin uiiiuiul 
ciuluwinculH, fur the cxLmiahiu uf cdurnlimiul 
c»nimrLimUirs Ui girlh and women, fur uni- 
vurriiy reform, mid for Liu? iniUiIiHmIumiL of Uiii- 
vum ty Co 11 egwi in tl i ts p?rr«at con L orn uf pup u I a l ion. 
MnderiiLi? opinion in England learned Lo triwl 
him as a million* ami experiemujil guide, My 
his writings, oJfidnl hmuirmi, mid peraonid in- 
f1iii?iu:c In? huiuuMimI the way for the nenoplr 
aneo of nfliml ucLiuu mul mereiwed luildin 
control in aecmidury mul higher education. 
In the mnvnmonL fur thn improvement of Hirin’ 
HfihooU he Look a leading purl. By Iiih lec¬ 
tures ail the msicnee, art, And hisLury of luhun- 
rnLlnii in KH77 anil (nl ('mul i rill go) in I Ml, 
lin greatly furthered llu? Heienlilie study of Llin. 
url of leaching, not only in training college*, 
lmt aiming the men mill women Lmu'liuru in 
HtMiuilnry hcIuiqIh. Ho held atrongly lliaL 
religious education Hliould hr? kepi uh im inte¬ 
gral part or the? school training uf every ciiihL 
While liu appreciated llu? HcrvircH of Llu? guild 
ilwiniiiimUioriHl school*, jiml approved their 
cnnlhiuaucn mi parL of llu? national syntnm uf 
elementary education, lie bused his main hop™ 
for llu? future uf religimiN iiiMlrnrlioii in public 
ilny hcIuioIh upon the united Christian touching 
Riven, without ihmomiiiiiLinnul liiin, in the 
lluunl (now Cmme'il) HoIiuiiIh, under the Cow- 
pcr-Templo rliniMH (q.t\). 

FUdIi’h interna iu Llmfllmly nf American edii- 
oiUiun Mr'itH alwayn hLmjiir, ami bin admiration 
of American educational elf oil nrnfuimd. lit? 
contributed in ]f)l)2 lit llu* Dom'd of Kdmvtlhm 
A'pcmf Koporh im Ktlttrnlinnnl iS'rifijVrfx, V'ol. 
10, lhirt I, ftn inlhiduclnry i\**ay upon "The? 
.Study uf American Education; ih Interest and 
Importance to English Ileiult?rH, JI 

Urbane, ilia ere u l, anil persevering, FHeh wnn 
a Lnetful i liter riuulinry hel,ween Llu? Kduenliun 
Department ami Llu? public, atul grimily helped 
in bridging the gulf hnLwetm elementary mul 
BCROiulnry education in England. Min ilili- 
onr.Q in pub fie duly, combined with .move 
urnoy nf thought mul Htyle, enabled him tu 
render, during u lime of rapid groivLh in gov- 
cm hi ci it nl influence in Lngliali education, n 
aerviee fur gnmtor Limn Lhut nerompliHlicd 
by many men of greater ability, prnfcjuiuler 
learuiiig, mul deeper iiwiglil into the trend or 
English thmiglil n ml nlVuim. Ifn wna for- 
LuiiuLe in Ida frioiitln and in Ins freedom 
/I'ciiu hoir-RoiufdaMHiicwt ami inlniopricLian. fJio 
higUe.Hl gifts worn Lit rise of a leuehev. Ue 
jv/w iiHHjuuuiiri in nolT'iinprovoinciii, punrlun] 
in IniHinesH, lucid iu oxpoHilimi, dignified in 
lieiiriug, geniol in personal InleveiPU'ao, mul 
fiingufurly fresh in his vni'M iiuerenta and 
HyinpalUu?H lo llic end of bin life. No writings 
record so accurately im Ins the nuniml judg¬ 
ment of culiivftLcil cducaliQiml rcrormcra in 
Kuglniul during the yenra ISOS^Uilhl. 

m, b. a. 

See England, EnuoAtioN in. 


Rcfcrfl netjp: — 

l‘lTi?ir, -I., I'f'tMrrrt nn Tntthing. (Myriifuiw*. 1000.) 

/s'«l u niff lo # i al A\mn unit M rfhtnh. (ramliriiJnc. 1 LKW.) 

jY b/<J ftn Awrrirnn >Srhw>fo nnrl CvUtgcj, <J,ojn/ 0 n 
] hlMJ.) 

Thom** nw\ .unllhm 1 AmnUi (Niriv Vnrh, IHD 7.1 
hlUr.r, A* h. A'i'f Jtfthun Filch; an Account nf Urn 
Life. Gijrl MWia; eoiiUiim 11IIiMo^rnpliy uf l-flch r H 
wriliiiKX' U^jJuIoii. I mill, i 

Srmio, r. Dr. J. l i. AVwr. Vul. VIL lH‘04 

rip. :m mj'j. 

FIVE FORMAL STEPS OF PABSENTA¬ 
TION. — Him Mkthhii, (Iknuiui,, 

FIVES AND HANDBALL. — See Hand- 
JM U, 

FIXATION. — The pruncHH or alaLo in which 
linlb i'.vivh uri? ho flcil nr mljiiHled IhnL a given 
milnl in niiti?r Hpacr? w imaged ahurply mi htilli 
liivviD uuil in tbereforti Hi?i‘ii Hingfc. Adequate 
fiKuiiuii iuvnlves, llnm, ilic aectmimmlniinu (i/.u.) 
of earh eye, mid the Htm-urgma-r* (qM.) uf both. 
Tin* pnliil lixiitnd in Lbia way in railed the Pik- 
a liu n puiiit. I'iNJiliun is iUnibllr*HH ninili* pofl- 
HiliU? by llu? exiHlonei? in lln? rnLiim of a cridrul 
apoL of eleiircHl vlaiun (Llu? fnvi?n) from which 
pi trip lie rally viuitm liecuincfl griulunlly leaa 
dinliiit:L. II. I> ( A. 

FIXED IDEAS. — 1'alflC! lirlinfa of a more 
ttrhvw pf‘riiuiiu‘nL rlunacLer, miinrdirii™ limlleil 
Lu Llm beliefri ndlcd uIihchhUhib ((/.in), hut 
oflr'ii lined tu include nil dchiHlmiH fu.t.). The 
[lintiLit'iinik Iulh lnrnu drawn Lhnl fixed idciiH 
iir» euncordiwiL »u fjir nw llio iinlividual known, 
with tin* environment,, while obmiHuionH are 
UHually ri eoguizi'il ilh foolinli. Thia diHlinctlmi 
11uex uni nlway/i Jmlrl, Tor certain fear fjlwfwwioms 
aro LluirotiRhly believed In ami nre cnnHidcrcil 
tu Iju reinminiliU? by thtwr who have llwin. 
The rlusLHifit'Uiiim of listed ichjiw fnllowa LliaL of 
delualniiH, nlLlimigh iiiohL of them have refer¬ 
ence In the uulupHychio flphcrc. Examples 
uf fixed ideiw are an follows : (a) the idea 
(lint rui individual juitf n. eauenr of Llir? fltomadi, 
heriuiHi? lu? \n\x felt wluil hn Lliinke is an unusual 
iujuna nn Lho riglit Jiirlu of the body below the 
ribs ; tliin Idea originated in a fear Liiat he 
Would have cancer beenufu? nn bulb the paternal 
and maternal mdcH oT the family cancer lmcl 
existed ; Llm iden was di^ipaUMl after n. careful 
examination muf iuHlnieLinn in the proper 
locution of the nlomaeh ; (b) the idea that a 
fatal kind uf heart diucfim! o^inted, the origin 
of wiiiob idea wn« jirccnrdinl diHlrcaa following 
ind'iHcrntuniH iu diet, cured aluo by careful 
oxiimiiiiitiuii mul tbo ndmliUBtration uf a 
placebo. 

TliOfm idonH namipv eonHeioUHneHH to aucli an 
extent Limb they mien preclude the pursuit 
or one 1 * usual occupation ami bring about <lis- 
LurbuneCH in digoHliou and Ioanna or weight, 
Tlmj* are often found in cliildien nl or rtlioni the 
age of puberty. They am primarily produced 
by wluil the iudividuid feels is an abnormal 
01B 



FLAT 


FLORENCE 


Hcnsatinn, and they urc elaborated lay the reading 
of motfical advertisements in newspapers and 
lay the indiscriminate distribution of circulars 
or patent medicines, S. I, F. 

IlefBroncBa : — 

Cawtus, 13- /vnufoiiS nud Fixed Idem. (Rnltimore, 
im.) 

Janet, V. Les ob&u&siona el in psychnalhcnic, (Pftria, 

man.) 

Necroses ct id&ca fixes. . (Pnriu, 1004.) 

Rjsflia, E„ nod Pirn La, A. Lm obsessions cl lea impul¬ 
sions, (Paris, 1002.) 

Shhlab, J, Lo dtlirc (lea ntuativiut. (Paris, 1QD4.) 

FLAT, — See Musical Teems, 

FLEXIBLE GRADING. — See Grading 
and Promotion. 

FLICKER, — When a series oF visual stimu¬ 
lation acts upon tlio retina at a rate which 
is too rapid for each stimulation to become 
fully established in its own diameter, and 
yet too slow to produce a fused effect, there 
is n rapid fluctuation in the quality of sensory 
experience which is designated as flicker. This 
flicker is used as the measure of sensitivity, 
and has significance for the student of sensory 
processes, C, II, J. 

RHferencBg ; — 

3Luli«k, 0. OirJfi'nca of Psychology, p, 250. (London, 
1805.) 

Sanfoiuj, E- D, Course in tivppriniunM Psychology, 
EHpcjrimciifc 101. (11031011,1894.) 

FLOGGING,—See Punishment, ConroiiAL. 

FLOOR SPACE PER PUPIL. — A school¬ 
room thirty-two feet long, twenty-four feet 
wide, Mid twelve and one half feet in tho clear 
between the floor anil the ceiling will accom¬ 
modate forty-five pupils of the lower grammar 
grades, and forty pupils or the upper grades. 
This will allow approximately 200 cubic feet of 
air apace per pupil arter deducting the amount 
occupied bv furniture, and will permit the desks 
to be safely arranged with reference to prop¬ 
erly placed windows, and at llie sanio time 
allow ample room for aisles between desks, 
plenty of room for blackboard workers, and 
the necessary furniture at the teacher's end nf 
the room. No teacher Qnn do good work in 
a crowded room; and, whntis more important, 
tiio pupils themselves need this amount of 
apace for that sense of freedom necessary for 
undisturbed and _ unhindered work, In most 
European countries no uniform norm ia ac¬ 
cepted. In the primary grades they prescribe 
much lttts cubic air space than for tho older 
pupils. This Hceim to be a mistake, for the 
following reasons i (I) More unobstructed room 
is needed for guild tables, and various kinds 
of manual work in roomg for primary classes 
than in the higher classes, for such work in the 
advanced grades is better done in special rooms, 
(2) More free space is needed in the primary 


grades for marching, calisthcnic exercises, and 
all other active games and class work than ia 
needed in the upper grades, (fi) Little people 
arc more sensitive to bad air, more easily dis¬ 
tracted by close neighbors, and need more in¬ 
dividual nt Lend on From the teacher. Hence 
the aisles should be coiTC.spondingly wider, 
(4) The children of the primary classes vitiate 
more air in proportion to size than larger 
pupils, and hence need comparatively more 
space. (5) XL is false economy Ln overburden 
a teacher of the primary grades with too many 
pupils, and it likewise limits her work too ex¬ 
clusively to book learning, 

It is important, then, to hold approximately 
to this standard, especially by reason of the fact 
that fnrLy-fivc pupils are enough for any teacher 
to manage successfully. A few years ago much 
more was mn.de of the amount of space per pupil 
from the point or view or ventilation, But 
with tiny ffatisfaetory mechanical system of 
ventilation, sufficient fresh air can be furnished, 
even Tor a room much mere crowded than the 
plan suggested above would permit. But 
when there is a dependence merely on gravity 
For changing the air in sell col rooms, overcrowd¬ 
ing becomes ji serious matter. 

In warm climates, or during those seasons 
when the outside air registers hut a few degrees 
lower tlmn Lhat needed in the schoolroom, it 
will be pmcticnlly impossible to ventilate a 
schoolroom in any acceptable way with less than 
200 cubic feet of air space available per pupil; 
and even with windows ail favorably plnccil, 
it will require tlic utmost care on the part 
of the teacher to keep the air passably pure 
with tins allowance of sjincc. Only on the 
basis, then, of a satisfactory system of ven¬ 
tilation can one with any degree of certainty 
safely proscribe 200 cubic foot of air space per 
pupil. Anything appreciably less than this 
will, for tho reasons mentioned, prove unsatis¬ 
factory. In insisting on an air apace of at 
least 200 cubic Tcct per pupil, if ia known, as 
suggested above, that Lhis amount is in excess 
□f tlmt often found in practice, and that pre¬ 
scribed aa allowable by many Euro peon au¬ 
thorities. Hut it should be insisted that with 
the growth of a more active personal partici¬ 
pation of tlio child in liia school work, and 
under our form of government, whore the 
children must be trained in cooperative work, 
this amount of space is not only a conservative 
estimate, but one which all teachers and sclmol 
authorities should demand ns a minimum. 

F. B. D. 

Sec AnoniTECTunn, School ; Air of the 

Schoolroom ; D/carcg ; Hygiene, School. 

FLORENCE, ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER STUDIES, ITALY. — In apite of 
the goncral progress and wealth of Florence, 
it was not until I34S) that a papal bull simction- 
ing the establishment of a Sludi'um Generate 
wna obtained. Attempts had been made in 
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1321 to BQCiirfl Hie professors of the University wna also formed lo furLher the movement for 
of Bologna, lull wiLhout succchh. Tho uni- hcIhiuIh, and much interest in nilucnlion was 

versify, however, never really attained lo awakened. In 1832- ft Fcllcnberg Manual 

much importance. While much money wna Lnhur School wna provided tor at Tallahassee, 
devoted to snlftl’ics, the teachers could not lie and a common nelioul ul tit. AuguuLinc- The 

induced lo ulay, nor could the students he at- latter reported 137 pupils in atlciulnnco in 

tractcd to a town which did not oftcr the aiuuo IH32, hut lho flchnol soon clused and tho move- 

facilities far cheap living as other university ment for bcIiooIq died out. In 1835 the llceiB- 

towns. The faculties of law and theology Irar of Lhc lnnd oflicc was instructed to select 
flourished interim l ten tly, During several and secure " Lho various Jiuulfl granted by Con- 
periodH the university Wna entirely HUHpciulcd, gross for acIiooIh, hc min mien, and other pur- 
oa in 1354-1357, 1378, mul about 1412- In ponoa." In 18311 Lhc first school law\vns enacted, 
1300 Lconliua Pilalus IccLurcd on Homer ; in This directed llml three LruHlees should bo 
1373-1375 Boccaccio (j.y.) hold tho clmir in elected in rncli townahij) to enre for and lej^e tho 
poetry mul lectured on DanLe ; ami in 131)0 sixteenthHiiclimi IruulH, nmllo apply the incomo 
tho first chair in Greek in any uuivermLy was to lho supporL of schools. Many townships 
held by ChryaoloTaa (f/.u.). In 1388 new at thin time did not have n aingle inhabitant, 
statutes were drawn up far a reorganised in- In case tfdiools did not cxiat, tho trustees 
a Li Lu Li on. The umvoraity continued unLil 1473, were Lei organise and aupport llicin. In 1013 
when it waa decided to transfer it to Pisa. the shei iflB of Lho counLicn were given tho 

The present pmLilution waa established in duties previously given to the trustees, and 
1050. It liftft faculties of philosophy, natural with Bpcclal instructions to look after the 
and physical sciences. modieino, and pharmacy, education of the children of the poor. In 
Tho number of gludciUfl in 1D10-11 was 482, 1R45 Lhese truBteefl were directed Lo report 

a iitllo moro than linlf being in the faculty of annually to the probate judges of the counties, 
medicine. who were to act a offic(o aa auperintemleiila 

of schools. The judges were to cunaulidiite 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR the returns mid forward them Lo the .Secretary of 
WOMEN, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Estab- SUilr? who wjij* Lr> lay Lhe iT^ulla before the 
liahed in 1005 by Lho state of Florida. A General Assembly. No taxes were levied, nor 
graduate school, college of aria nnd aciimcca. were the schools free, dhcciiL to the poor, 
normal school] mid achoola of art, mutdu, mul The first constitution of Llm suite made no 

exnrciffion aro nininUined. Admission io Hid provision for education other than lo direct 

college is granted upon certificate or exami- that the Innds given liy CongreHN fur the benefit 
nn lion, am □unting (after 1013-14) to H units, of schools and institutions uT learning Fliuuld 
Tim requirements for eiiLriiueo to tho normal forever be devoted Ln that purnusu aluiic. In 
acliool are the work of the eight grades. Tho 1840 the dial school law nfLer the rulmisalon of 
college oflcrfl six groups of studies, leading up the slnto waa enacted. Thifl provided for the 
to LlioA.IL and II. S. degrees. There is a catnldiHlmmil of common schools far while eliil- 
racully of Lwonly-fivc members. then, ami directed that the five per cent received 

from the United SLulus for Mm Halo or lands 
FLORIDA, STATE OF, — Ceded to the within the stale, all escheated estates, and all 

United Statea by Spain in 1810; organized properLy "found on lho const or ahorea of Lho 

as ft territory by Congress in 1822; nnd nd- aUiLc 11 should bo added Lo tho school fund. Jji 

mi tied as the twenty-seventh state in 1845. 18 BO the Registrar of Public Lands waa mado 

It i« located in the SoULh Central division, and ex officio SLnto Superintendent of Common 

Imfl ft land area of 134,240 square miles, being Schools, and tho comities wero authorized Lo 
about tlic size of New York mul New Jersey levy a county tax of a maximum of |4 for encli 
combined. For administrative purposes it child of school age. Only two counties ever 

is divided into fortv-aix counties, In 1010 availed themselves of this law, In 1BE2 the 

Florida had a nopmnLion of 751,130, and a city o[ Tallahassee was allowed to levy a city 
density of population of 13.8 per square mile, school tax to help support its own schools; and 
Educational History. — Excepting poseibly about thin lime tho sixteenth section funds, 

some Spanish miaslon schools, nothing wrw horoloforo belonging Ln tlic townships, were 

done toward the osLfthlighment of achnols in conBolidated by permiBaion of Congresa Into ono 
Florida until 1831. In that yenv Lhc Florida b lute fund for the bcmdil of tlm eliildrcn of lho 
Educational ‘Sncicly waa formed, the object bLuIc an a whole. In 1852 Lhc East Florida 
of which waa tn tlUTuse liifnimation on the Seminary was established at Ociiln. It waa 
BU111ccL of n \ucaLion ami to secure the eslnblish- opened in 1853, And in 1800 wna removed to 

ineuL of a school flysLom for the territory. In CiamuHvillc. In 1850 the Florida Iimtiluto at 

the aamo year the Governor waa authorized TnllnhnsHoo was anccplcd by lho slate as Lhe 
by law to appoint three commissioners to ex- West Florida Seminary. Hath of these insLi- 
oinliic in La tlic need of education and lo report tutiana were established L am the seminary 
upon a uyfltcm of schools auited to the needs lands granted by Congress lit the time of the 
ol the territory, A ladies 1 educational society admission of the state. Dy lho school law of 

020 
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1053 the apportionment of the school fund enrolled. The first teachers 1 institutes were 
within the counties, then amounting to thirty held in 1670, and in 1SBG a State Teachers' 
cents per school child, wag given to the County Association was organized. In 18S0 the East 
Commissioners, who wero made ex officio a Florida Seminary organized a normal depart- 
County School Board and were authorized to incut for the training of teachers; in 1BB3 the 
add to the sum received horn the state Florida State Agricultural College was opened 
11 any sum which they may deem proper to be at Lake City, and the State Blind and Deaf 
paid out of tho county treasury." Only two Institute. at St. Augustine. In 1885 a now 
counties ever made any appropriation, and constitution was adopted, which made certain 
the state money was commonly used to sub- changes in the school system. The Stato 
sidizc private Schools and private teachers. Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
After this law nothing further was done to- county superintendents of public instruction 
ward the establishment of a system of free were now to be elected instead of appointed 
public schools until 1SGD. The census of 1.340 by tho Governor, and the snlary of the State 
showed that there wore eighteen academies Superintendent was cut in half j tho Governor 
and grammar echo ala, and fifty-one primary and the State Treasurer were added to the State 
Behoofs in the state ; in 1350 there were ten Board of Education, and the board was given 
academics and sixty-nine common schools; power to remove school officials for cause, ta 
and in 1BG0 there were ninoly-scvcn common manage tho school funds, and to supervise 
and public schools, 138 Jiefldeiniea and private tho "schools of higher grades " in the state ; 
hcIiooIb, and the total state income for ctluca- tho State School Fund was still further en- 

tional purposes was S75,412. Of this amount larged; n county school tax of not less than 

522,386 was derived from the school fund in- three nor more than five mills was required j 
come, Tho Civil War put an end to nil of a county school fund wns created ,■ school 

those ftlTorts, and the permanent school fund districts, city and town districts separate from 

and the seminary fund wero both spent for tho county, and district taxation up to three 
" arms, ammunition, and other purposes" mills were authorized ; the instruction oT 
connected with the Confederacy. white and colored children in the same school 

The constitution of 1SG5 merely repeated was forbidden; and tho legislature was di- 
tho provision of the constitution of 1S33 re- rooted to establish one or two normal schools 
garding the preservation and use of the school at its first session. This new constitution, 
lands, but the constitution of 130S made full wifcli the subsoquanb legislation, founded tho 
mid definite provision for a free state school present school system. In 1BB7 a normal 
system for the benefit of ad. An ex officio school for colored teachers was established 
State Board of Education was created ; the at Tallahassee, which in 1801 became the 
Governor was required to appoint a State Florida State Normal and Industrial College 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the for colored students. A normal Bchool for 
state and a comity superintendent of common white teachers was established at Dc Funiak 
schools for each county; tho legislature was in 1887, In 1SS9 the legislature abolished 
instructed to provide a uniform, system of the trustee and district system; reduced tho 
common aehoolg and a university, nncl to liber- county boards from five to three members 
ally maintain them, and in these tuition was each; and gave to the county board of public 
to be Tree and the schools equally open to all; instruction the employment of teachers and tho 
the sources of the school fund were eitumcr- control of the schools of the county. In 1BD3 
cited and increased ; a state tax of not Jess county boards were made elective, the uniform 
than one mill, a poll tax, and a county tax examination law for teachers' certificates 
equal to at least one half the amount received was passed, and a bill providing for state aid 
from the state were to be levied for the main- (§50,000 per year) for high schools and a stand- 
tenancc of scJiQaJs 1 ; and a three months 1 school arc! state course of study fur high schools 
wqs to be maintained in each school district and for common schools was enacted. In 
of the state. The school law of I860 carried 1804 the state constitution was amended so as 
these constitutional provisions into cIToct, and to provide for the distribution af the state 
not only marks tho beginning of free public school fund to tho counties on the basis of 
schools in Florida, but also laid tho foundations average daily attendance instead of school 
of the present school system. Progress under census, and in 1004 the constitution was still 
the now law was discaura singly slaw for some further amended so as ta rnise the maximum 
years. There was au apathy engendered by limit of county taxation from five to seven 
long years of neglect, and there were fow mills. In 1007 county superintendents were 
teachers and rower schoolhouaca. The best given a definite salary by law, varying from 
schools during tho first decade under the now $QOO to $2400 a year ; the stato aid to high 
system wore those aided by the Peabody Fund, schools was increased to $05,000 per year; 
About GOO schools Imd been organized by §G0,000 per yoar was appropriated to extend 
1874, and by ISBO there wore 1504 public the term two months in those schools having 
schools, and an expenditure far public edu- an average daily attendance of 80 per cent ol 
catioh of §172,17B, or about §3 for each child the average monthly enrollment; and $40,000 
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to extent! Dio Irrm ont 1 mrinl li in all urhoflln nnL 
receiving nid iiihIit nny nDmr prnveuona, 

Present School SyBlcmA* ni prcweiU. 
or^imijsi'fl, Dm atrlinnl hvMriii nf Flnrifln in m 
follows. At Dm In ml nf Urn KyMrin i* ji Siiprr- 
inLemlrmt nf Public Iimirupliuii, t'ln'lcul by llm 
lienple fnr fuiir*vcar Utiu#, and mi rx njfiWn 
Male Heard nf Fchirnliim. Thr Superintend- 
rnt lirui " general uycfmkIlL, cJinrpir, and 
mlumpy mm l nf nil mailers firrlnhiiniC In 
public schntilEi, srhnnl Ijirihlirij's. anil grmjnds ” 
in llm flUle. lie rnlln Dm nmidy ^u|jprinO-inI- 
nnlH together in Minvnilimw ; Imliln uuieTirr*' 
Inn Li t\iU?s anil rngftKftmKlTivrlnrtt for Rieiwittr; 
nppnrLiniui Dm alrile Hcluml mnnny In llm 
emm lien ; jin'pnrrs ihr rpmHMiniH fur rimnly 
rxiliuiimUnlifl, mill IiuJiIh exiMiiimiliumt fur 
nlnta err Li li rules ; imniinnlia peMnioi in fill 
vricunrirH in nriunly boards nf rdurnlimi ; 
prepares forum nml OlmikH, run) inukr* nu nil- 
imulrepurL In Urn (Jnvrtimr. TlmSiiUi* lUmnl 
nf Education lms lln 1 miuingi'iimnl ul nil imlmul 
lands mill Urn invcHlnmiiL of nil flrlinul fund* ; 
nrlfl nH it courL of np|irul nil ili^|iul ihI tfi'linu) 
ijumliiiiiH \ limy remove any fwlnirdiiinLe 
ofliciT ill Die HrhVmln Tor innniipplriipy, in gleet 
nr duly, nr oilier nuflirinnl phiihi*; and fills rill 
vimuiciiw in rnunly bunrds nf rtlunUinn until 
llin next cR'cDnn. 

For nncli comity limn? in n rminly Mipcrin- 
IriuleiiL uf [inlilir irmlnnLiiin, elimlril hy Dm 
people nl l ho id only fnr Imir-ynir Imim, mid 
a rnunly limml nf juililir iiiNlnn liim i nnwmf- 
mg nf Direr nirmhrrs elreled fur tu-n-yrnr 
forniH, urn' fruiii rnrli of Dm Dim? erlimil 
hiuml rliwl rirlx in In wliirh rrirli rnmily in 
divided. Tim rnunly HiiprrinIilnliiiL ih re¬ 
quired In iunpert Dm .hi'IuhiIh nml hi advise 
with imri uln mul school oHirm; hi keep record* 
of rarli arlimil; In deride disputed erluml 
i|iic!Hlinnn; in look nflnr whniil ImildiiiKH nurl 

fumlhi ; In miulijrL InmlmrM 1 eMmriimliuiiH mnl 
jhhiic* rmmly cerlilienlrH; In rrpml Dm roller- 
limi nr pull luxrn mid In lake Dm srlinnl i’MIihum; 
In nr l iih Mwruljirv nml rxrnilivr oflirrr nf Dm 
cnnnly litmnl of publie imdruelmiK Tlii'Hu 
IJouri 1 h in mull rnunly lmlil Dm liDnnf all Hum) 
properly, rxiTpl in NprrinMux ilinl rirlH ; Helen 
Hiduinl niti’H iiiilI luirnlt; ui'IlunIh iih nrmlril; rin- 
pluy IniclirvH, mul pny limn fur lUriT Hrrvirw; 
nppninl nun HiiperviHor fnr rurli Hflnml, on 
tlm rrcniimmiirliilum uf llm piilroiiN nml Dm 
nnuiiimliriu uf llm rnunly mipu-iiiLrinlriil; tin 
wliulrvrr in immwnry in lliiir jml^un-nl In 
arlvuui'n llm iulm'Hls uf llm rn-lmnlH in llmir 
clmrKi*, piiHHCMMiuK Inr^r rliHrmliunnry piiwnrs 
iu liiin UiiUUt, miiy rHluMiHh UiuU nrlmuF; 
iuuml mnki! it iikiiiL illy mnl nn nriniiul linuiit-iril 
report Ln llm riniiily rlurliN, n in I mi immiril 
rnjinrl In Ihr MIiiIm Supi riiilrnilnil ; Nnlrrl mill 
lulmil a lunfnriii nmvn of lexOiiuikn, mnl pri - 
drriiK! il unirnriii cimrHO nf Hliuly for Dir hi-IiiiuIh 
of Llmir rrnpnclive rnunlii*; mlimiUR nml levy 
Dm umiMiiil nf rnunly Hnlionl lux imnlrd Id 
CDiitlucL Dm srhufils for llm onauiiig year; up- 


|mim n rnunly firnilins?, rnr/iiiiilN of ihK*d 
IpjiHu’I^ In i hr- rnunly puimti nil'll deni 

iu nuiduvhuR h'flrlmr** *■ViMUiUalvuu»; R\ tUc, 
liiiir fnr Dip njn niiiK Dm wrlifHiln nf ||ir 
rnunly; ord»f rlpplinu^ fnr lim rrrslinii of 
ejirml-lnx iliulriii.^: mol f%iil»dlvirfn onrh 
rnunly iuln limp 3i|i|iT/*xiimih-Vv Mpial rtrluuil 

lirmril dislrirls h>r lltP rlrTlinn of irmiul>i^ri4 
nf Dn* rnunly Immd uf piiMir innlrurDuii, 
nnd jdlpr Dm iNiumhiri^ nf ilm p-mm*. T|u* 
]inlmnn nf nnrli wdowd h ruiumrud, Dip cnimiy 
wiiprnnlriirlriii munin/ih^, »inl llm rnunly 
Is.inrd nf pulilir iu^initiion j«p|Kiinln mir «hi(hi: r* 
vUnf for wlu*M in Dm ri>nnly ? »|ir^inl> 

hix flijvlrirls rX^pIt^L wIkw r|ulir-« nn? in 
KiipiTViw? Dip work nf llm prlmnl nhi| In njinn 
imiiillily In Dm rnunly ^iju rinl' inli nl TliiH 
Lh nil Dml in h'll nf IIm* di^lriri ^y^U ni of ^rhr>o| 
uiluimUlnilirui in Dir oxorpl in sjwrial- 

lux ili^irii ly 

hy u prill inn of finr hnirlli nf llm lAKpnyrni 
nml nn nllirnirtlivi* vnU- nf it nmjnrilv of llm 
vnlw riinl ul n j'|»rri;il rlrriinn rnllnl for Die 
purpiiMr. rui>' rily. Ihwh, rnmniimily, nr huIi- 
rlivi.Mjmi nf Dm rnunly inny ornniiiirm ilw'lf nn u 
Hpi'ninl-luJC rliwiriri in In* nrivtTiirHj liy llinm 
Ininiif u, rliiiid for Iwu-yrar |kthmJ^. Tim 
liiiiiril nf Iriinlr^f, rh'i’lriR miiw r^dru Dm 
mipmumr. luil Du> id IuhiU m| ill n mniii umFr 
Dm rruilml nf lln* rnunly lomrd nf pulilir 
ijpifnirlinn J rim lrn*tn 'i iu »|irriuUljix di^ 
iririH nrr Rivrn pnwvv only 1o mmiimtlr IrnrhiMH 
hi lln 1 rnunly Imjird fur ni*] mini linn l; In 
rxprml nil *p**riul lux rnmi\ liy Druii in uny 
ii 11 lii il 1 1 1 1 ' nmmor limy inny drnii ln*ni; in 
rfUimiili- llm roll uT Nproiid ms u% l«- Vnlml fur 
lln' upimitf iwn ypjir?*; hi ndmil niilNidr 
■ liiliIri ii In Dn- npIiooIh; jiiuI Iu Miprrtnm Dir 
wlumls uml rrpuri Ui Dn* cuimly wiprriu- 
Irnrli’iD nml nninly hoiiril, 

Scliool Support T'lii* sirin' nriniimlly r^'- 
rrivirl UllS,:iflJl xutpm hT loud rrnm Dm IIUli 
Hn'limi RronlH iniul? liy rniiRn^H In lln 1 HluleH 
fnr rniuiHnii M’Jiunhi, nml fmir hiwirrliijm uf 
IiiinJ firj.mn Jirn^l fnr Iwii wi-miimrirH uf 
11‘uriuu^. A pol l inn uf lIih won huM lirfnrti 
Dm war, hut llm prnri-i-ih nT hih*1 i miIi-h witr 
IiihL in Dm Klnuudr. Almiil mm lliinl nf Ihr 
RllliHi'rlinii Inuii in Mill nn Imnil. mid in rjn^i-il 
iih niipnnIniDvp Innd, mil undur Irnsn, wiilnml 
uny viilin* ullfirlm.l in if. Tim LaUil pmim- 
nrnl Hi'lmul fund nf llm fluti 1 , ul In m t rrpnrl, 
wim $I,rj[l,nii7. Tin* inliTf^t nn Mini, liijjiMmr 
willi il mIilIi uim mill prnp'Tly hit, uppur- 
liurirrl In lln* ruunliipt nu Dip jivituU?’ daily 
ill Iplirlrlimp nf Llir ph-ri diiiM yi'pir. Kill’ll roUUiy 
in rrmuivil lu levy i\ rnunly lux of iml Hum 
fj miII m p imil u [mil i jin nf Sl, iii lu* iiiMril In lln 1 
fiiinl rn'Pivrd fnuu llm Mali*. Tim Kvrnmr 
rminLy lux levied in lWill III ivmh ll.K l milk 
iliiriy-LwM nf llm fnriy-Mix riinnlirn li vyinu 
7 milk the luwent lux Irvinl luiiifl 0 milk 
Spri'inhlnx diHlrielH, uf whieli there were dilfl 
in 1II0S, inny uIhu levy lidililioiml Inx/Dinii up 
to [i iiii 1 Jn. The Ktnir uIhu imikoH luldUimml 
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appropriation* of $rifi,t)f)0 uiuinrilly in aid nf high 
Huhnohj S(iO,nf)ll un ini ally in uiil nf all rmninnn 
wnhiml.H, aLlnimng un iiviTUge u lie mini ice nf 
80 pur ithL un Llio total term ciirollineuL; and 
§40,000 nuumilly In lu; apportioned in Un* 
conn lie* iu proportion in Lhcir properly valua¬ 
tion, Ln extend fnr uno iuniil.li Llie Helmnla mil. 
remving aid under eilliur nr llir Iwo iiLuih juHl 
mentioned. The Lulul uLute euiiLrifmlinn in 
11)00-1007 wiw equal Lu 13.05 pi-r coni id llm 
Ininl Hum rawed. 

EducrRfond Co/uflOo/rs. —* Of tin* popula¬ 
tion id 1000, 43.0 per rent worn imgrocH, mill 
05-fi per cent wen? nulivu linrn. In iwclve 
conntiu h llii! 1)liu:k.H uulniunher Llm while*, 
anil in two cuuulicH Limy uiiliiiimher Llm 
wliili'H four to nun. The! percentage nf illiteracy 
iu Florida (21.11 pur mil), urrnrding Lu llm 
Federal ci!n huh nf 11100, wiln HiiiuewImL lower 
llimi Hint fnr llm nllier Southern nIilIch. For 
the two racea llir figure* worn 8.0 per rent fnr 
the while mill 38.4 per imuL fnr llm Pluck. 
The average value uf liuul, furiiilnro, riiuip- 
nic nL. mill HuliiinlliniiHU.i uf Llm nlnle in ulinuL 
§11)00 each, which in alnn higher ilum in Llm 
cane in neighboring slaLes. Fnr lmihU iihh 
nlmic Llm average value in approximately 
§K(I() for while mill §3(111 fnr Pluck hcIiuuIm. 

The rural uchonU lire lint partially Riatlr-il. 
Manual training i* mil Haled hh liuifclil in any 
city nr town iu llm wf.ulr. Rural graded 
hcIinuIm, which prepare pupil* for the high hcIum/I 
grade*, urn now being developed in nmuy place*. 

Teachers and Training. - According Ln Llm 
HluliHlicH fimiinlu-il, Llm negro IchcIuth arc u 
inure pcnummiil chi(him Llm while teacher*, 
Llm average leaching experience nf negro mule* 
luring Kijvculy-idni! imuitlm an against fifly-Lwo 
mmiLliH Tor while linden, iliiiI fnrly monlliH for 
ne^ru Jamaica na ngaiusL Ihirly-aix luniiLhn fnr 
while rcnnilcH. Seventeen per cent of llm while 
InjmhnrH mid 10 per rent nf llm colored urn 
gnuhnilca id nor mill hcIioijIh. For llm Induing 
of new lcarImru the Htute nminliiiiiu (he Slain 
Normal and Industrial School ui Tall all ilhsui! 
fur negro LeuelierH, while llm edueniimml de- 
linrLineiil nf Llm IJiiivcrriiLy id llm Stale of 
Florida and Llm minimi department uf Llm 
Florida Female ('ullage serve u.h uornml hcIiumIh 
fur Llm while race. In uililiUnn, UichIuIc luuiii- 
laiiiH iwo miininer nrlmnls uf two months each 
for the inslnu'liuii nr while leaeher.H, mid onu 
mi in i n cr hcIiiiiiI nf nix weeks fur LUa 1 inrUnieliou 
nT colored Icachcr*. Fur Llm miimlciinncc nf 
IIiohc ami liner sehonlH I he while imikea an an- 
mml appropriation nf 4MUH0, riiul §2301) aihli- 
liomd Lu pay Urn (raveling cxpriiHra nor way uf 
all Leniiliera ur prospective leiielicrs nUemliug 
Lhehii muIujoIh. Thu teachers' iiiHl.il.iile. wilh 
required ulteudnnce nf all Leaehera, hh known 
el He where, him not m yet lmoii uiluIu a purl uf 
llm Hliile Helmul Hyalein. VnlmiLiuy Leiiehera 1 
iwmieiiilimiH are held, and LIichc enrolh‘<l one 
flixlh or the while mid one aevonth of Llm 
colored Lea churn. 


Secondary Education. --Since 1!H)3 LheflLate 
]ij(h nfTen d aid, tia imled iilmve, Lu rural graded 
m'liuuh, iunl In junior (Lwo-yriir) and senior 
(fimr-yenr) high selmuN. Rural grudeiJ Nchaola, 
iih defiiii il, iiiiihI he located in Liiwilh of lean Limn 
oDO ijjJjjiPiljiJilH, or three or nion^ Jniln^ froiu 
any town or riLy uf over 500 inhnljiliiiilH. 
Two |i n1 1 1ii; high huIiuuIn mill linen rleiioniiiia- 
liuiuil iiiHlilufimiH offer Hio-ojoliuy iiiHtrucLU.ni 
for the colored nice. Many nT llm high ruIujuIh 
are eonihiurd griunoiar and high Helmnls. 

Jlfghur and Tcchrrlcdf Educadon. — Thu 
UiiiveraiLy of llm State nT Florida, at tiniiiN- 
villi 1 , for mi'll, ami Llm Florida Female C’nllege, 
ill Tallahassee, for women, aland ilh Llm eul- 
ininuLiim ur the pul die hcIioiiI wyntem of Llm 
hIuLi', Tin? funner now rndmicca the Agri- 
eulLinal and Merliunind College, formerly 
luraled al Tullriliiiume. The Florida Sl 4 hLn 
Nomial nud 1 mlustrial .Srlmnl, at Tnllu 1 iu 4 M?e l 
nffera nieehiuiind and agricultural iiialruclioii 
fnr Urn roloml nice. The Hlate also main- 
taiuH (lie* Florida IiiHliLule fur Llm llliiul, 
Deaf, and Duiiili at St. Augusiino. In arl- 
dilion lo Lhe Hlalr i iih I iLn Lion.M, two private 
ami rleiiiiiniiuiliiirinl inHliluliniiH offer work uf 
collegium grade. F. p. C’. 

Rcforgncna: — 

llOHii. Cil-aiii'O; Cl. f/inffir;/ n/ AVUifaUfUl iu FIvriiUi, 
f'irp'- Jiif. I?.M. Ihi. Ktlu.v. Nn. 7, 1KHH. fil )i|i. 
(WiiHlLiiiMOui. 1KHII-) 

Ciin!j\HntitiiiH m/ tin’ Stnti' nf /'/nnWfl. IK'IH, IKOfi, IHCIH, 

iwn. 

/p'r/rnl rl/ ihr .Vrftnfji IsiU’H fi/ th? SffltF uf Fluruln, 1U0D ml, 
h'lieA’m. Wm., N. Jlinlury uT lln* I’leriila HlrIii Hrhmil 
Hvxlviu. ill /JiVn, ilrjtf. .S'uj j/. I 3 uU. hwir., IhO^- 
1KII1, |i|i. U «a. 

FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF, GAINS- 
VILLE, FLA.—An iiiriliMitiaiii rnLafiliHhed liy 
net uf legialalurc in 1005, wldeh eHLahliaheil lit 
tin 1 hilt 111 1 Lime Llm Flurida Slate (aillrge pir 
women and idmlished Llm Agricultural College 
at Luke City (fimmled in IKK I, and from 11103 
Lu 1005 known an Lhe University of Florldfi), 
the Florida S(uLc College al Tidliihawiru (/. 1850), 
Llie Xonnal School at lie Fuuink SpringH, Llm 
Iui.hL Florida SViiiiiniry nt (iidneaville (/. 1852), 
the SmiLh Florida ('allegeat MuiLow, ami Urn 
Agrieulumd InnliUile in Osceola Cijunly. A 
Hith-freshman cIu.hh in ulna, luiiinLaiimd. Tim 
uiilianee m|uiriMiii'iiI h in Lhe foil I'lmraen urn 
eipiivalenl Ln twelve jininlH id high nelmnl work, 
and lulioissiim iH liv exiiiniiiiiLiou or ccrli fir rile 
frijiu an aeerediCcil high hcIiiiiiI. Six emirueH 
are ulTeri d, lending Lo llm degree* oT A.II. in 
arLn mol pedagogy, 11.Se. in general neience, 
eTigineeriiiH, mid agrieidlnre. Short Lwu-yrar 
emirHi 1 * are provided un a Iinni h of I lie cominno 
Helmol lirniieheH. The univeraiiy in under llm 
HUjun vihiuu nf a Hoard of ('milnd, and in main- 
lamed unt nf Hlnle appropiiiiliuiiH, ami Llie in¬ 
come uf Llm Agricultural College Fund, lhe 
Morrill and Himilar [\mu\h, and the FiihL Florida 
Seminary Fund. The hiuileuL enrollment in 
nilif) l(j\vaH 18(1. There in a leaching nlnfF of 
fiirLy-nix. 
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FLO RIO, JOHN.— Writer of Italian text¬ 
book h in Knglond; bom about 1553, wan the 
unit of Michael Angclii Floriu, prcachnr In tin? 
Italian, lVuLcalnnL refugees in London, WifiO. 

It wiw nf ibis cl lurch Llml linger Asclium sjiuke 
in the A'cMffinajifcr, when he c unde in lie (l 
courtier* fur nllniulinR the service only tn hear 
tins language and nut for clovolionul purpiimi. 
Joint Flurio’N father liiuglU Italian in Igiiulnn. 
lie lrn.iiflio.Leil a Lalin Catechism into Italian, 
1553 (7) and wruln in Italian n life of Lady 
June Cirny. 11 ut it wiui bin son Julm who is 
especially Ln he connected with spin matin 
leaching of Italian in London. Joint Florin 
ivns probably educated first on Lite Continent, 
unrl then enLered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
lfitfl. He wns connected with the household 
uf the Karl of Himllminplon, and had lietMt 
tutor in foreign languages to IlnherL Ilamns, 
Hon of the Ilishop nf Durham (Einstein, 
Italian /fcnnijurmicc in England, p. 102). 
Florin was toiiclier nf langUilges to llio young 
Princo Henry, son of Jaines I. Ilo became 
reader in Italian to Queen Anne (wife of King 
Janicn I) in HlOfi. Floriu \vn« married in the 
daughter or Samuel Daniel, Liu; pucl. Florio 
ia IjcaL known by his IrunHlnLUm from the 
French of Mrmlaignu’H fin *ayn in HUM. IJnl 
ho CHpeciahy aspired, iui he sup himself, to Jo 
for Italian 1 in England what Sir Thomas Klynl 
and llisliup Cooper linil done for Lntin, mid 
what lim Es Li run ns had done for Greek, mid 
with this end before him compiled A Worhlc 
of Wonln: n nml copious nnr/ rxncl Dictionary 
in /(alma mid English, Loud. 1AIIH. Thn 
second edition was entitled Qurrn dorm's Nnv 
iFflrW of Worth, and wan published in lflll. 
The third edition was revised liy Giovanni 
Tnrrinno nml published in lOfUJ — willi an 
English-Kalian juirt added by Tnrriann. 
Florin's other Italian IcxLhuukH were Eirrt 
Friiihu, which yields familiar speech, meric 
pruiwlin, ivitlia sentence# mid golden aayiuQs, 
ff ho n perfect Introduction hi the Italian and 
English Tongues, Lund. 157H. *!ucoml /rrules 
la lie gathered, of twelve TrccB of divert out dc- 
UglUsoma fortes lo the ionoiic.s of Italian and 
Englishmen. To which is annexed his Harden 
of ttecreution, yielding six fAmiflmirl flrrfinn 
Froucrlja. Italian and English. Lond. JfiOl. 
The latter part was also published separately 
in Itnliau ns GfarrJmo di lUereazitmc, Londru, 
IDOL The method of Leaching by pruvcrliH 
\a paralleled by John Glurko {(j v.) and Krim- 
uiim p Adages, and was Uuih n. recognized tench- 
ing method of the limes. F ( W. 

HareronceH: — 

Dictionary 11/jVflfiorud fUngraphy, 

Kinhtkin, L. irnfi'nu HerinMiujicfl in Etwlnnd. (New 

Ynrk, ltU) 2 .) 

WaIMOH. IVlHTEIl. /JrfflllMirl^ Cf 0 10 TciXthfoo <1 / 
Mwcrii Hubjrch i'ri ttnglmul, (Loniloil, 1D0D.) 

FLOWER CULTURE, — Sea Gatiuknh, 
Bcnooii. 


FLUCTUATION OF ATTENTION. —• 
Whenever run' nLloinpl* lo hold an experience, 
either wnmry or ideational, ulcndilv in cou¬ 
ncil ms liras, lie experience n imcco-iuriuu of 
wavering inlensities. At nne inniunnL the 

experience is vivid and intense; a nmnieiH 
later it is Um iiUrngn, fmiuntily iliwippcimng 
entirely from rniiHrlnunm*ji*. Fur example, 
if 1111 observerluolm steadily at a faint light, It 
will he Keen In rniiu ami tf.il. This fl urination 
in ilue Ui a aeries nf rrliunl rrmdilimiN which 
arise during the prngrm nf the alimulnlinn. 
FillHliury iliflLipigiiiuhes lietwmi lluelunLimin In 
nrgriiifl of hi’Iihu, ilhiHtrjited in the liial ex 11 in pie, 
mul fhirliiaLiuiis nf itLUntiun Tim lattor 
nre, amirding tn Ida experiments. mimuwhaL 
slower than llio flimtiiaiinas in seumiry pra- 
cnivirii. For the rmed pnrl aen^nry Jlueimu 
tiona nml flueluatimiN in atteiitinn Imve been 
regarded us idiulirjil in tyne. Hutli have 
hern Irared (11 thn inability nf nervous tissue 
lo cuntiimi! imli linilrly iis m When 

the retina Htimulnleil hv ninslniil light repnrUi 
Lo the eeiiLrnl nervous system varying inlim- 
silies uf si 1 usury nxeilulinii, this iu hehl lo hn 
due tu the iidermilLonl uetivilirs uf aervnun 
tissue, hi the Hniim wav when min atleinpUi 
to hold an idea vividly before Ins ruiiHiunus- 
iicsh, hut fnils lo du tin with rumplpln huchum, 
it may lm itHsuined Llmt bis runtral nervous 
liKsup, like the aniinury lifome, is iiteaiinliln nf 
imbdinitu nrtivily nL the same level nf in¬ 
tensity. r. H. J. 

Refonmca; — 

PiLi/meav, W. It. AUrntfan. iDiiel oj, IWH.j 

FOLKLORE. — The Heitnrn nf fulklrjro, if 
Hcium'i! it is, him the iinusual distinction nf 
hearing un Knglisli mum*. The general run- 
in in nf the English language from tlm begin¬ 
ning luis been In give names nf Imliu and 
Greek origin Lo Heienlilic studies, Hindi oh the 
older mums indmingy, limthermilies, put., and 
Hut imiiufl uf the newer MeielHTs, biology, 
Hoeinlogy, mitliro|inlngy, elc The native name 
of thn HcieiiiM* uf folklore is miggi^iive beillt of 
Lbn urigiiiH of Llio science mul uf the renamm 
why ils Htanding ns a Hcicnre 1ms been fre¬ 
quently called in ipicflUnn. Tint sdcncc owes 
its origin to the world-old iulernsL wliinh the 
more iin|iiiring ainoiig men liavt) always full 
with respeeL to the hahils mul rust tuns of llio 
dneiely of which they were members, Tito 
study gives expression to a general popular 
iuLcmd, mid therefore upiirupriuLely Iium taken 
t\ geiienilly iuteJJigibJi* J-jiglisJj jimuiv Thin 
mpular inleri‘sL in mieial i iislnui nml inuliliim 
inn Hcldiim bin’ll develupeil. however, with any 
ap]irmmh Lu rigid rteienlific me t hud. I 1 ) very 
one observes sneiid cusliim with n rerlnin ilegnus 
of intalligaice, but few lake Liu* Lrniible Ln leal 
their own nhanrviitiniiA in a critical spirit nr 
Id weigh Lite evidence upon which the reported 
observations nf others are supposed Ln ho 
blued, It rcaulLti cunseipuuiLly Ltml much of 
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the materia) in folklnrr research h gnLhercd 
with nn easy credulity LlmL makes it altogether 
unreliable nn ground for neiiTitifie generalization. 
TliaL LIiih Wi'nknoH.4 uf much HO-ralled research 
in folklore in not inherent in lira mihjccl, bul 
is due in Llie untrained character nf the popular 
observer is sufficiently pruvuil by much work 
LlmL hears the Lent uf Llici must rigid standards 
of scientific method. 

Ab n branch of aeicntflia research, folklore 
may he regarded h.h one division of the general 
science of anthropology. Its specific defini¬ 
tion has lieen given an " the science of Lrrnli- 
Linn/ anil tradition, in the huii.hu in which Lhc 
l (Tin iH here used, ineriliH M Llie whole body o[ 
llic lore uf tlm itucdunitcd. It Lima includes 
customs and inslilutiniiH, superstitions and 
medical pruelice, and many other Lllings Lm- 
sidca HlurieH." (10. *S. Marlhnul, Folk-hre, 
IT'/ml i,v it awl ir/iflJ in the quint nf Uf pp. 0-7.) 

The material uf folklore is time Keen to lie 
Hindu lip id popular narrative, such na rx- 
ire,Hans ilsnlT in liivlliH, epic, romance, ami 
cgrnd, of customary practices, hiicIi ns the 
observance nf fmieml or marriage riles, uT 
Imptrwm mid llir; Lfimmnd other traditional 
customs of society, of superstitions, misuimhlo 
and iippnreutly unmiHimnble, like the super¬ 
stition of Lhe* evil character uf the mnulier 
thirteen nr the power, benevolent or niidevn- 
lenl T nfsupernatural brings, etc. ft in limited to 
the lore of Urn " uiii'dni'nlnl," breiuiKC, it is 
mainly in the life of this class LlmL traditions 
arise mid lire developed in n natural and uu- 
trammeled way. The tendency uf higher 
and inure urtilieial forms of society is In east 
discredit upon pnjmhir Lrm lit inn and to intro¬ 
duce an element of eoiiHciiMiHiirsH which is 
destructive or the naive Helf-revenling character 
of genuine primitive traditions. 

Hiirli being the unitrriuln of the science nf 
folklnrr, the purpose nr it ia Ln determine by 
mcaiiH of extended and rnmpunilive Htudy Llm 
general menial cliuruelrrisheH which urn lira 
com mm i possession or the human rum*. "The 
human mind, alike in Europe and in America, 
hi Africa and in the tfnulli timuf, ivories in the 
same way, according Lo Lhe hliiiii; laws. And 
Lhc aim of Lira .science* of tradition is In discover 
those lawn, liy tlm examination of their prod¬ 
ucts, the customs ami beliefs, llm sLuries and 
superstUiouH handed down from generation ta 
generation, to nscertnin Imw these products 
arose ami wluil was the order of llu ir ilovehip- 
meul, and su In inoprmlc with physical 
miLhrupnlngy and iireliunlogy in writing, as it 
has never yel been wriLlen, Lhc history nf 
uivili^[itiuii/' (Harllaiid, iWd., pp. The 

sournes uf the muleiiid for the science of fulk- 
loi'c are found HrsL of all in tlm LriuliLimiH of 
M uncivilized" peoples, for hern primitive 
tradiLion h are most likely to persist wiLli Lira 
least artificial and extraneous addition; slt- 
midlv, in the inulitiiniH nf tlm " uneducated 11 
portion of civilized societies, where popular 
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curL nrnB are lensL subject In critical examina¬ 
tion or Lo corruption by contact with literary 
and learned practices; and finally, in the 
survivals of genuine primitive traditions which 
linger in Lhn nocinl customs even of highly 
civilized peoples, for example, many of the rites 
of baptism, marriage, and burial current in 
conventional mjciclina. 

As a separate subject, ipnrL from lira general 
flcicnrcH of uiithrupulngy (ij.i/.) ami ethnology, 
folklore lms ns yet found no place in the 
academic curriculum of coIIcrch and universi¬ 
ties. Much of the ttllpiiliuu which in given to 
Uio origin mul growLh of early LrailiLionnl 
literature, llio myth, the epic, etc., and Lq llie 
explanation of curly ritualistic and gnomiu 
lileraLurc, properly conics under Lhe hend of 
folklore, lint is not no designated in the classi¬ 
fication and organization or academic courses 
in Uidhc HubjerlH. As a field of research In 
itsclr, folklore has been must zealously culll- 
vaLeci hv the noii-nendemic public, especially 
through Llie organization of folklore societies, 
The Folk-Lore Society oT London has issued 
nuincruus publications ,Alice the year 1H7H, and 
L hlill active. Tim American Folk-Lore Sucre Ly, 
with headquarters in HnsUm ami wiLh many 
branch HueicLics, since the year IHHH fins iasued 
many inlcrcHLing and important mimbers of its 
i/Vmriiril nf ,>ljiirriVri7L l'ulk-Lvrc. Owing to Lho 
facts LlmL Llm muterifds fur nbscrvatlon are 
nciT.MHihlu on all limulH and that no Icclminal 
nielliods arc uccpflsnry fur the gathering of 
these materials, Lhc Hluily nf folklore 1ms been 

I nusciuLlcd with zeal and intelligence by a largo 
mdy of pnpulnr invrstigiiturs. 

AnurL from its sriculifie intrrosl as a liranrh 
of Lira science of miLhropoIngy, the study nf 
folklore is nf udimnLioiinl wiguificuiici? mainly 
in rmnieelion with the pleinenLary Hiilionl. 
The milijeel is obviously ikjL one lo lie taken 
up iu any formal manner in Lhc elenraiUary 
aelmul; hut a knowledge of some of its uiuLIukIh 
nnd piupuHes is ini]died in the uac of much of 
the narrative mulcrinl now employed in ele¬ 
mentary iiiNlructiun. Popular traditional nar¬ 
rative is peculiarly suited to Lhn mental needs 
and capabilities nf children before they nre 
prejiared lo npjirecinto the more aubLlu and 
refined works of comrinus literary nrt. The 
child, repealing in aninc degree lho history of 
the race, understands and enjoys wliaL the 
race has produced in iLs own iirimilivc child- 
bomb Jhgiiuiing, therefore, with the earliest 
niiLlivriponiornhic fables ami nniinnl stories, 
ami passing down through the myths and fairy 
tides i|f the ran?, Lite hero lulon, which form lho 
iiiateriiil of early epic and legendary narrative, 
and Llm more idealistic romances of lho talcs 
of adventure ami chivalry, llm child reviews in 
sunfiPNHinit ihn great motive forces, in Ihclr 
simplest and hroadcsL expression, wliicli gavo 
life and energy Lo niau'fl earliest liLcrary im¬ 
pulses, and which, to a largo extent, Hlilf con- 
Limui Lo give life to all the products of Uio 
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literary inisijciniiLinli. fSvi. 1 I 'M.TiMii: hum’ll,) 
In gerund it will In* ft mini llml Mm iiimv 
pnjmUvr iiml imUlurwy Uw form of u i™di- 
liuim) nnrndivr, llir imwc yiviwmniim uml 
iuLnrtMinjr, linlli in plirosiiiK und in ruiihuh 
iL will lii' It luw very rurrly hapiHiml Mini it 
jilrmry revisimi nf n Ri’lniiim |in|iulrir nurralivc 
JuiM inipruvnl it, mi far, ul l™i, n# il* prr-mn- 
UUinn in i hililrni in rniinnmd, Tim 1>rd llm 
liLnmry rcviHcr rnn iln ifl tn Iraiumrihi', in* llriinm 
dill in liiw Mftrthtn, llm form nf I hr story w liiHi 
him litTii worked mm in I In* prnriiial {HuhtI iT 
]ip|tulnr nxpuripiirn. In Mum riminTlinii nlh ii- 
linn mny nl*m hi 1 drawn In llm fart Mint I hr* 
papular origin and mdiilimi of iradiliiuinl 
nnrrulivi! rimsi mil nrrrmrily imply n h»v 
drum* (d arL in tmrh nurrulivi?. ^1*1 1 *- rm Hindu 
of ] injiulnr numdivi 1 arc ns i-xui linn n« Mmm* 
nf wriUcii lilrrury nrl, inirl u idury, furnmil 
and Hnlmmlrd liy ninny urjmni- 

LimiH nf irndiliuinil tilling, may have p’nrhnL 
a Jinul mnl prrfirl farm, wliiidi, if U rnn hn 
riuiRhi in iln genuine popular form, i« mil In 
hn improved 1 iy rniiwiniis uriidry. Tim men* 
wriliiiK dawn, m in Iln* I'iuse nf lluiurr mnl Lin* 
ii 111 or grunt npii'M, is un airiihril nf rirriini- 
hIjitid 1 , and Iijih lilllc in dn willi Liu* mulimi 
uf Liu! narrative ilHi'ir 

Thi' farms nf folk 1 iih h iiiii.nI, fri <|iii nlly used 
for |iur|iumrH nf iliidnieliuii ill the leimhiiiK nf 
elementary Hlmlimls urn nivLlis, fniry lnhi«j 
urifl failles Mliirirtf nf Liu* find. kind, in whiiii 
there U UHurilly n narrative nf Ininmn uvcnlH 
involving HUiinrniiliirnl |ursuiis mnl ixpris*- 
ii. tciulilimml, piipiihir oiimplhtii nf natural 
limn nil i pi ill (rtiifh ns Iln* Aiinlln myths), nr nf 
linlurinil nr .hH| i|iuHr*«lly hislnrlral uviida fsin li 
us Hie Trnjun wars id l lamer), un* widely 
dinIrilmlml aiming all peoples. Tiny urn 
obviously ri'luLml in llirir nrigiiin mid ph'vrlnji* 
menL In llm growth in ft'lignius Ihnuglii mid in 
naliniml Hclf-tiuiiffl'iniiHiirAH nf llm pi'iiplni whuso 
lifn they rn«| m lively express, Must nf ilm 
RrniU epics nf llm world have u mythical 
fmimlalioii, ii Mining inylliinil element. 

Tlic fairy lair, on llm iillivi hmul, ilinfers 
from llip myth mainly in Lind iln inlrn sL in mil 
so cuiniireliifiiNm 1 , hii npin. Sufii iniilunil i liar- 
ucLith Ilian apiinar in Un? fniry lull 1 , ImL hern 
Uu?w rluvnvclnrs urn Ilia minor ilmlm*, llm i/niii 
foci, nf mure disliimlivi-ly |m|iiilnr Innliiii.n. 
Tin; [airy lain, lunrnivnr, Ims frn|Ui nUv IhmiiiiI 
up willi it many nT 1 lu 1 rhai'iiciiwlirs nf lint 
pnjmlur folk lair, Mirk as ninral inirliiiivc. 
animal ImnKfuririaliniiH, inuMilnus jilnl. mnl 
drull Hiliiidinii. If llin invlli In* I'liurai’Li'rizisl 
an llm iirndticL nf lmniiimi inniRiiiaiinn, I ho 
Tairy tali' may hn (mmTilinil iih Llm pnidinT of 
jiiimiliva funny. 

Tim lliinl tvpi! nf Talk lain, llu* hihli , nw Llm 
Leri ii 11 fiihlu" in miw usi'il, eninprisi'H slinrt 
Hlnric'H (nmluiiuiiR ninnil InssmiH in wliinli llm 
iiolnrH urn Hllmr ulUiRplImr nr pnrllv miiinalH nr 
Xiiimiiimlc oljjuela uf nuLnre, 'J’iir uliiiimln 
origin of HtnricH uf Lhin kind an mirvivnlH of 


priniilivu oniiiiiMn wujnta pndfiiMn lliahiri- 
* ally, hniifViT, (In- gn\?il IhhIv nf fnliln lili ra- 
lurr* rail Itr Iran d hark In luo symitiw, (irrr k 
uud lioliftn, from which il Iih* l*mi 
llirmi^looil flm natimiH of minhrn Kuruia 1 . 
.Aiunrijt llm iNiily llnmaim rd Mm mujIIi nf 
Kun«]«- 2 !j 11 rI nimints ihr Tmliihin nf 

lho mirth IIn-io was rm Ir/idiliuiuil fakir mti- 
I* riul of iii'divr origin Tim l wo s-mirm* from 
wliii.lr Iln 4 arpi 2 i 1 Iwidy nf l jiro|o r an fnhln 
lurr hnnlmi'ii drrivrd jin', fii»i, llm flr»mk fjihln, 
ivliirh wiMi ph'V« |n|<r i d nr* vni]\ a.? L llm itKik ruri- 
lury Ii.' .. ?it wrliirk lino fi/rJ, armrdina 

in llii- h liinony of ||rrodnTi|^ f lii ^j ]p | fi uni. 
hi hr i| MkiI dl-iri|i iiivriilt d llir lirrck 

kMi', wliirli I M'.ii'* 1 all Mm" mark» of a iradiliriiml 
folk i?di , 1 'iil il lueJnui plaumHy fniriuomd Llml 

.|jpn|i ki-raiui' ilif iminr in whirk Mu- Homing 
lihTalurr of |io|uihir hildo ,ill.jmlii r il il-^ilf !«•- 
ranM'Jv^ip a|i|j]ii *1 llii^ |io|mhxr fiilili'lih ralnii! 
In a imw |‘nrpnM', nano ly. lo Mm diff u^inn of 
|mlilic;d m;i11• -r^ wlimi fror f>|mn'1i w«« danurr- 
imih undiT llii' I in 4 ('k IvmiiI*. ’J'/uil llm 
;Kwi|iii’ fahli* wjw an iinh in inh lil di i i'InniimJd 
ill (In'w M’l’ins lo I'v luh^jiialrly i didili'loil, 
llmiiKh luirr llm oriKinnl slnrk of Mrn-k fahlos 
was InrK'ly incrraMd hy lairruwiiiR rrmii Mm 
Indian fahhv 

Tim main upplii'nliuiiri "f llm fmlirm hihli 1 
woir ri liginiiri. Iirigiualinu. lik^- lho lintk 
fiilih*. in folk l.’ih a of anintislin rnlming, Mm 
ili vi |n|nin ul nf wliirh was KrmMy i iirmira^r il 
hy (hr Hririd:il lu lii f in nu^lriiipsyt’Jii.onH. Mm 
ludimi f ihli wiiHi mili^nl in Mm |ih|jii1h r r*-li- 
fjkum m>lrimlimi »»( Lh* 1 Uwddkis^* very uuuh 
us llm livi-w uf I hr SiinM Wi'P* Mmt| hy ilm 
iiirdii vnl niri lian pn'm In nu TJn fn’* nlorma 
wire gnulmilly rnllrrh-d under llm nanm of 
Jtilukti, ii roliiiji-o iif iln- duddhaVfurnirr lurilis; 
mol i'. i ieh lain rniiaUlu uf a nlory nf LIn* |ai.?d, 
i.r. iif llu 1 fnrunr hiiih, and ii hlnry of llii 1 
pn srfii, fruin whirl) Mu xlnry nf I hi’ past 
iiiirti-H hy MivuinUion, mnl iln* wlmlr ninrhnliH 
wiih iih i» ur tirwrnl moral Kljileiin'iihi mhuiihmk 
up llm uf Mu* j»lury. 4’nllimLiimH nf 

Hi in iialurr u^nim-il variuii:« fnriiia in l lm Ivusl, 
Llm hind iinjinrlulil, nfliT llm Jnfntri, la:iliH 
llm /'ii/irfiufunfrii, llm //I'fo/uidrsn, iuuI the 
fCufi/ufj find fiitinirih. r J‘lm liidnry nf llii-su 
niHi'cliuns, uf ilmir ionitiimdiuii with l\m hmly 
nf lirrrk fahlu, mnl nf I lit* ililfii imi uf thlH 
KPimrul riillr'i* I ii in of Imlinii uiul Urnk fuhlo 
would Ijp IIiij hinlnry nf hy far Mm nrrnU r juirl 
nf llm fulih* lil'TuI un. 1 of inulii viil and umil l-tji 
M uroppnn liliTalurr, lh I'. IC- 

Wl!H Axr MIL... Vi ri l.Tl'HK l il’l K U 

Thkniiy; h’-MiMirt; l,iii;uvn jiK, INhuuikn’h; 
Kroiiv Tki.u.mi. 

Uofpreiicep:. 

AiiMh Uj Khwin, Tfo' lltwk n/ <‘mm fiffd*, farm ihe 
Stinurril t ,J thf (Jjnnlim, IHlIJ.) 

C'l.rieMiiiM, /‘n/mlflr 'iiili-i iOi/l Firlfann: thftir MiffW* 
lOtnn timl Tnmafnrmutiutiii. 

l‘nx, M. IL riwtmthi, (\ Mllily ill lllP pnlilliMlllUlU 
of I In- l''iilk-Iiiifi* Sii'inly. I iffiiiidnlJ, IKIW.) 

/n(ri/ifur/|.jn (u /VJA-f<rn?, (IfUluluii, iHUfi.) 
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FimKk. ,1. Af|//fin nr]/J Myih*Aiflktr$, flit! Talm nnH 
Suf/rrjttiitoufl interpreted trtf f Vw?r 'f M&lh m 

nlii *gjf. (Hivliiii, 1K&8.) 

FiiAUai, J. (!, The (rr>Mm Hnuffh: u ShtJy in Afagic 
nun Hclinion. (I minion, IHW ) 

CiuMME. (i. L. DicJi tmary nf UrUxnh F w/Mwr, (Lnn- 
■Inn, I HIM,) 

F(Ani>/r^v in Fttik lort. (Nr-w Ynrk. ifclKJ.) 

Fttlk-iartr tin nn /7fnfnriWp| tfririirr, (Jmniliin. InOH.) 
IIaiitLanii, IS. H. I’nlk-lnrr, Wliul in U itnrl wlini In lln? 
u(hhI nf it If in I'upufar KUnfi** in MifthtAn^fV* 
/J&riifnirr,’ find Fnlk-lnrr. (Luinlmi, IhiMl ) 

The Lrgrnrl nf /’twin j*. n Study \>f Ttnditiun in Story. 
CutUm nnd lUlirf. >1 vnltL Il>i)nihi, UiH Uillfl.) 

The Sri run' nf Fttirtf T'th#, f LufnJnrt, IMM.) 

IlAfcLiTT, W. <Fuithu rt rrrf Ftdkdw. A nirlintutru nf 
i\’r(tvtf<u{ lirlirf*. i S7f/*y'fl/f7rWl ( tltttl J’ilpufar ('uafttrriJf* 
(IxTI'l'ill. 1 jlll.'i.l 

Jai.uhh, Jum.I'IIt jhnlanhi mill Ji tni hni (foil i mI uifliji 1- 
limi illi*l I'riMnn'n 1<M nf Mr Midillr FjirIUIi Hnr- 
llUiln). IMHIJ 

The Fullest of fj(lln- MukUmIi viTninii l*y Hir 
TlmiiiriH Nnrllij. (Fi'iinlnn. Ikvh.j 

Thv Fnhtm nf -’I'-jrrpl* (li Y*-1 n., lln- lirnl vnlmiii’ l*riil« U 
liiMlnry "f 11"* -IvHiiiin /nUr), (1 ,<uh1mii, IhkU.j 

Thv .UmjiI IhlMtiWr //i-nfurj/ \\f ftrynunl thv F*\x. 

(I.niiiliiTt. Wifi.) 

Jalnka, nr SUsrim nf l hr /I told ho'* Ftowrr /lirfhn. Tallin, 
from IIIi a Mali, H vnlrt. K. It. Cow HI, i ll. (C’nin- 
liriiliif, 1 Kilo 1WI7.J 

KKiTll-l-AUfiNixli, I. *1. N. Kiili/n/i null hitnnnh. 

(f ’nmltririw, l snitj 

Land. A. r'liMnwi mul Myth. (Lanlmi, Ihll.s,) 

Myth, Uitnul fiml /Mii;irui. (Lniiilnii, ISIUP.) 

M.\r‘l'lU.l.iif ll. .1. A. Thr f;ful<ihmni nf Fiction. (Dili* 
lliili, IIKI.1.) 

ILkjkmm, H. Mylhr*, finite* rl ffr iiyinun. [Turin, 

imi.V) 

StkwAUT. ,1. A. Thv A/uthn nf Ffattr. fJ aiIjiImIi, 1IKW.) 
ThiimAh. N. W. llihlvitiniirhif nf Anlhruj^htny find 
Fttlk-Urv. 11,inull Hi. 1HU7.) 

Him* iiIiwi ilii' |ii|1illi-Hli **iim (hr Fnlkdiin- Kuril’iv of 

LlUjiJjiJj; J'nlk’bire. n fjntjrfnly Jirci mu nf Myth, 
ififimi, iimrilnfrun iifnJ f’liNfnMi (l^n|i|n||. IhlMI IT., |ii|l»- 
J ImIum l 1 iv* lli<’ Knlk-I^iri'Hiii'ii’Ly) ; Thn./inirnni uf Amrri* 
cun Fdlk'lurc l Miiniiin, |HkH IT ). 

FOLK PSYCHOLOGY. — TIuh Lmn rrfm, 
wlii'ii u»nl ill a KlricL wmimc, Lii lln; limly nf 
Miiii-nliJia kmiwlnlKii wliii li Imn Imm'Ii an nnm- 
hlli il with 1 'i‘nanl In I lie Hjii'rinl ini’iilal Lrail h uf 
cli‘linila unmiumiilirH nr Irilii'H. In n hiiiiii- 
wluil lunra ^I'umil ni'Iihi* il U umlhI uh n piynnnym 
fur Hui’iiil jiHyi'liulnuy (f/.a.), (V 11. J. 

FOLK TALES AND FOLK LITERATURE. 

— Hill! ImpLKMpIIK. 

FOLLEN, CHARLES (I7!M1 1S10). - 
Aulliur i»f llui anriil'sl, laxis |in?iiurcil in Amrrirn. 
lur Llir* atiuly uf (irruiiiii in arbuula; wjih viln- 
cuLnil in (li'i’iiiniiy, ami wuh ili yrn ymra mi 
innIvuclnr anil jirnfissipr in llurvunl ('iilli'Ki*. 
Ilia (lurju/ui nuiliTH mnl ivi-ri* }H\h~ 

lislii’il friiiu ISL*l| In IMIin. \V, H. M. 

FOOD AND FEEDING OF SCHOOL 

CHILDREN..Nmrlllon, - In Lln; fi-nlmn 

<pt Hiilmnl rliililmi lluTi* xlimilil 1m in(i-lliL 
i-ufi|jrrnlifm 1n*lirmi jiaranlM arrrl hfafijriw, 
Imlwiiuu lln? Iirinin mnl lln? ndnml. PnipiT 
umiriHUinnill in an 1 ‘hhi iiUiiI rmuliliuiL nf rlli- 
ciinit M;lmiiJ wuJ'k. r J’lm iifimary hwfiiiiiaj- 
liilily ri'Hls ujiuii lln* limni?, nui mnli r iimmIpth 
uomliliijiiH Uu? luirt n limy in iliin nmtiiT, 

mi 


ji.lan. Kvrn wln s rr j Mpy j pFc.hmsI Iv-^ 

Ifm n*1naI fi^lin^ nf rhikiren, it rah wrvrrti^- 
\vm nlM'ii Iiiivia mi iiilbiriitv by fsdvif^ ah«l 
RUttK'^linn Parpnln nhoulil Iibv<’ sns 
Uiry kiiMWkdgi* nf rammem (mrdn ami ulfrii? 
rrunfHBiiinn in nrtlrr Uj rranLiHr ihcir rLiL 
ilrrJi’fl ilii^I JnU-llifirnllv ami |nr^*vjiR’ n-Wf- 

jhiiup adiMul liiiirlioitr Tiny ssliwnM kmm ilinv 

Llirre nn? Ihnr iimirt rlnanrak nf foml: ftr*!, 

Unh!!C ril-li in jirniciiiH.Ipfln mail, rsutf» r 

milk, nutl Un? likis fKwqml. Hu* VM'allimi furl 

fcindsi, llir vAriruiFi rarl>oiiy*lr«R». 

1 in*iuf r rakr r m\w\x r |in^f*rvrw^ , 

LrirtvllliT willi llir fnlw; anil lliinl, llunm* f<;w»i|vr 
wliipli riiiiNint iliirlly nf wairr ftrt^n 
IjiIjJi^, nraiJilP-^. luuuAm*, jiIiiJ lln* like. 

Tin- iiuiviinn nf j 11 f lmw tnurh find b nwlrd 
liy i liililn n nl iliflrri nl agr^ ami wlml jinijuir- 
lirui nf jiriiJp in, faJ, aarj rarlmliyrlralm 
lu* ]irnviiln| 11 r j I Llli^l Many iwliinnlrw 

liavi* 1 ii i ii nun I r. An Amrrinin aiamlanl by 
A hva /it h un fdlmts fur an mlnlJ tnzuwil m 
iniMli ralr uniHi-ulrir wmk: l'4. r i ^raliiK nf jirnlr in 
mnl V2u Rmiim nf fill, ami IVI nr.uu* nf rmlm- 
Ji.vrlralr'x, n il If a furl in* nf .'Ii'il'fl mirirh"** * 
I'lnliln n nf rix In nilir lire mi|i]imhJ iM lirnl 
alirml luilf an miii'li. I'arurnr nji|*mvi”ft llir 
naliniulr nf iSimirin rfrM, ini nrililiK In wliir/i 
rltililn ri lu lwn ii liv«* mnl I'lrvrn n-r|iiirr mi mi 
nvi nigr ]MTikiy lln? fiilluwiiiK nmniliil nf fniHL. 
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Hr. (*. F. Lfiiutwniiliy linn iKiimrilnf ihr 
luiiiniiil Mini rliiMrmi ami iiilulu* in Hiim r numry 
ai’lllJilly dll fill Iia fnllnW.-*: " Tllf HViTiitfi* 
iiiliifl ill ilia ( r ni(i'iJ S|ufi*M in ilnily Mi|i|ifinl 
willi MHI nr.mis nf pinlriiiH, IVI anmm nf fall, 
and ‘Ifill ^raiiLH nr ■•at , |jnliyilrnlrH T willi u inlal 
furl viilin? nf :VJ 10 nilurira.*' Ilf Jim I* llini 
" rliikln ii nf frum 1 In 'i yrarn nf u^r nil jilmtii 
fniir Lriillm nf ilii.s mmniiiL, mnl ilium* ln?l\vfi*n 
n mnl !l nil livr IciilliK nf it, wliili* ffirls mnl 
Imyn nf frum 1(1 In 12 yi ura lake fiuiii ni\ ifiiiln 
Lu uiini li'iillis." 

JunL lunv nnii'li lliia Jiimmnl nf rninl wnukl 
lir Iriiiisluinl in liniiH nf daily life Mina Hum 
lian alliMiij 1 1 nl In illnsLrali* rnuglily by llu* 
fnllnwin^ iIuv’h iiiiim for a rliild aix In liiin 1 
yiiiiH nf nui*. llivakfiiHl: nnuiRr nf mrdiiiin 
nizr; nnnked niilmrul, uni* third fiiji; milk ami 
nh'iiin luixrdp niu kulf in]i; Innsl, him? ulinn; 
tiullurj nni* half rulm- fnrti : milk In drink, cinr 
^Iiinh. 1 )1jim*r: whilr JIhIi, llii’i'f iiunm-M ih 
imnliiHrd, nr nnr mid mu* lmlf rrlililc imrlinJi; 
|HilnLii, mm Himdl; nnlmy, nnnki'il in milK, llii'fi? 

1 ’riu' nilury, llir Nliunlnrd unit nf lu-nl i-ni'ray. i * 1 lln* 
miimui( uf i'in-ray rri|aln-il miH * 1 (lu- lriii|n-hihiri‘ nr 
min killi arum nf wuli-r unr ik’iin-i? n-uliitrmli-. 
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eighth!) cupful; hrciul, one pliri-; butter for 
bread and jinlnlo, one culm? inch; rice pudding 
one lialf cupful. Hupiirr: egg; lnu«t> one 
dlire; butter, one ImK cubic inch; milk, one 
plnfiN; prune*!, Lb roe, minkrd with one half 
Level Innlcapoon of augur; rookie*. 

Children, of conmc, need fnr id mil merely U\ 
supply the nectary iniflily heal and the 
energy expended in muscular rxcrninc, but nhm 
Lo BUpply the needs of growLli, Nitrogen is 
an canon tinl ccindiLion for the repair and build¬ 
ing up of now Li3aue; hence a errUin amount 
of mlrngcnoUH fund or prnlein iN jicrrawiiry. 
Probably, however, oven n growing child dm* 
not nmrl n high prolnin dicl. While it in well 
for children of school age In cal meal, fish, 
egga, nod the like, there in HiLln danger, willi nu 
nmimlnnL nnpply of milk and a variety nf fond, 
that a child will not Imvc protein enough. JL 
ia necessary, however, Llml iv child xhnuld have 
plenty of bread, cereal*, fruU t and vrgi’lnhlr* 
every liny. It in well to keep m mind nature's 
lesson in regard lei l he reliilhin nf pm Lein In 
growth. It is n wcll-oHlnblwhcd fuel that 
children nursed by their own nuiLliors thrive 
IjraL. During the find year of life mieli rhll- 
dreu grow at a very rnpiif rule, usually doubling 
tlu'ir weight Jong bnfnre the first year U imu- 
plelcd. This imlm lulling gmwMi u accom¬ 
plished wiLli a remarkably small anmunt nr 
prulcin; for recent iinidyuira show Unit Imniim 
milk ronliiiiw only about Lfi per rent id al¬ 
bumin, far Uim limn Hint nf nmd oilier inuin- 
iiiuIn, Iihh than half Llml in cow’a milk. It in 
nut a question of the ammint of prnlein ralen, 
IjiiL rather uf what ia digested mid jlkh'liii iI jl li il. 
The total amount of prnlein Riven in Lin* above 
estimates ia quite ample. Ah regard* fuL and 
cnrhuliyd rates, it in not nncrwurv to linve the 
exact quantities lnnnLinnod. If a Hiiflideni 
Inlul mmiuiiL id provideil, Urn |irnporlinn nf llie 
two kinds uf fond may be h-fL largely lo taste. 
Ami in general it should lie remembered that 
the standards given nre merely rdinmUvi based 
upon nnr p rede lit widen Li fie knowledge. No 
rigoroim norms havo ns yet been caul dished. 

ALwater'ji two Remind rules should hr? printed 
in iLidiu.H fnr all Hint have to do willi llm diet of 
srlmol children; (1) u Ui ehooHo llm foods 
lliaL 1 agree 1 with them, nnd In avoid LIiuhg 
wliicli Lhuy ciuinot digest nnd iiHsiimlalo with¬ 
out harm; (2) In turn Hindi Hurls imd rpiunlUiea 
of foods as will supply Llie kinds nml iuiujuiiLh 
of nutrients needed by the body, and yeL lo 
avoid burdening it with superfluous material 
lo lie iliuntiHcul or nt the coal id lieullh ami 
aliciiglh. 

Keeping in mind these elementary fnrls, the 
following hygienic principles Hhniihfbe emiihu- 
sized: (I) IL is desirable Unit children id seunnl 
ago nhouhl have a vnrieLy of food. It is usually 
bettor for thorn to eat eggs, milk, lisli, meaL, 
fruit, vegetables, cmqik nnd llm like, Ilian Lo 
be mine Led in their iliot Lo a few articles, 
(2) Thero should bo the greatest eh > unlines.* 


in all fond for rhililrrn. This is of fumltimcnlnl 
iiujinrliinrr 1 . Infant uinrhidity and mnrtality 
would hr eniiriiupuHy di/miwwf, m shown by 
rrrenl KtudirM, if it were possible Lo supply 
children willi rlran milk. Among children nf 
aeliiwd age, nUu, a v*i nL onuuinl uf ilbn'iutc would 
bn hvitIih! if rleanlimw rould hr made inti- 
yenuib This is a very diffiruU I ask; for even 
if the final lie rleim, rbiblreli nre apt to liavn 
ilirly hands: and the fruit vender, the grocery 
mail, ami llie rnnferiiinirr are often fnr from 
cleanly in llnir linhjts, ami many LrrnpLations 
lire iu llu 1 way nf ibiblrrn. (.*1) t'hildren 
should, iin a rule, be given fond IliiitLliey like. 
iSloilrrii Hludii^i by f'nvlnIT nml Olliers show 
llml iligreUinn wails nu nppeliU , lliaL llie liking 
of fundI fllimiihilra the How id the gourlric jnieeji 
ami nida digesliuli. The custuni of Home 
pnrmda in in^liriK llml IhidrI'biTdnen shall cml 
great (puuitilms of [MilnUo-H, unliuenl, and llm 
like, — tiling* miU n hmHil Uimi.m willi ilisgiiRt, — 
an a rondUinn id having miim-lliing that tliny 
desire, in momllv wrung; mol it uni infre¬ 
quently happens llml n child Iolh some idiosyn¬ 
crasy, nr the like, which in like* n nTlain kind 
id fund indigestible, nml muurlinies ilinLinrtly 
poisnnmiH. Kvm i-ggs mid milk rtre repugiiaiiL 
or pnisuiiims to wirin' children, (-1) I'liildmn 
slmuld he Irnimd In lake lime for ruling and 
In chew lln ir final pnuirrly. Ilubiis id lindlh 
III Ibis r rape cl shruibl be insisted ilpun, )ml 
they eon be developed indy he lung nml ran fill 
training. The impnrlunee ni auiuui leclli and 
nf ill'llInl hygiene fnr srlmol ellililn u run hardly 
lie cinpliiiFUfti'd ton Hlronglv, mid suilidili 1 

nulriliuii nf ..I children demnml* iminiiig 

in elmwilig ..I and in rjin< uf llie leclli. fSer 

'rKKTii, I(vniKN'K tty ) (ft) The fimil fur srlinrif 
rliild mi, espeiliilly slnreliy FmiiiIh , rerrals, 
pnUilues, mnl utlier vegeLuldes. slimibl be 
Llmrmigblv ..kid. 

If the bind fur children is rlcnn, thiirmiglilv 
nioked, what lliey like, and properly chewed, 
therein little dmigcr uf imllgi^linn; bill n Tow 
words nf warning slmubl bn niiijduisized. 
SLiiinilulifig rood anil drinks, imperially idcn- 
Imlie drinks, should he furbidden. I'ea nnd 
poffec, wliicli are extensively used by school chil¬ 
dren, mIh nil 1 1 lie prohibited; nlmi rich and highly 
Hpiccd food, Hlijuulaling meal suiiees, pantry, 
greasy fiiruls, fried pnLatnes nml oilier products 
id tin! frying pan, nml uiieunkeil or partially 
cooked *Lnrcli, wheUicr in pies, gravies, nr 
wliere, should bn avoided. Since llm sehnol 
clilbl is devniing iiuirli of his energy in menial 
work, be should nut lie given fund dilUcilIl of 
digestion; nml, linally, luirenls slmulil bewure 
of the iu numeral de finis ihul are prevalent 
o very where in regunl lo food. AlnmsL every 
article mi our InbJes bus been tubounl by some 
one; mill nil the other hnml, almimt every form 
nf diet lias been recommended na a pnimrra by 
Home cult ur individual. lleseL by Llie clniius 
of iimuuiiiralile breakfast funds, thn dnelriiu’H 
nf speeiid cults, wliicli mlvueale exclusively 
112H 
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veRClablo fund nr rnw fnml, iiiiIh, fruit, purticu- 
Inr rnmilH, nr Hiiucinl prrdigraLcd funrlH, or 
llm like, it ia wise fur Llm nmlhotH nf school 
children La delect A variety cif simple foods, 
ami beware on llm ono hand of LlmwMvluj advo¬ 
cate w Riven dirt merely Imcuuse it ia nutri¬ 
tious, and mi the nUier LIujmi* who advuruLa 
special foods licraiiHo they are easily digiMed. 

School Landing.— This ifl a subject of 
great llmoreliral iih well an practical importance. 
The movement fur school lunches iH typical of 
a munher of hygienic measures LhuL urn likely 
to lie opposed by lliu urgmnuiiL llml tin y repns 
went a aoci/ilialin tc/ulmcy, that lliry Jumj a 
pauperizing influence, Llml they encroach upon 
Llm duties and llie renpoiiflihilUicH of llm home, 
ll ia pointed mil llmL it ia not llm function of Urn 
he lined tn ha'll children, hut In educate them. 
Any hinn nf medical inspection nr physical 
rare llml goes beyond the mero dclcclion of 
crmliigiuus diseases — which would directly 
interfere with Lhctqmrinl fiiuctioii nf Lho kcIidiiI 
— is, it is maintained, an unjustifiable and 
uuwine eiiernarlmient on Llm functions and 
dll lira nf the linum. Oil the riLlnr liunrl, it is 
argued that gimd iclihiiu can he Riven hir pro¬ 
viding school lunches on the ground llml Llm 
failure tn do ho dm* directly inlerfern with 
llio spenial funcLinn nf llm school The argu- 
meub is also mudn from a lirumlrr point of 
view. In providing school lunches or medical 
Inspection, or the like, Llie school is uni biking 
a new ami revoluLimuiry step. A revolutionary 
step was taken when public school* were first 
provided at alula expense. Tim very sumo 
arguments now lined iiguiiisL nmkiiiR Llm school 
in part responsible for Lite physical lirulLli nf 
children worn uhinI liy IlerburL Spencer mill 
ollmiri against llm iiuiovatimi id providing 
stale education, Tlml was Lho serious new 
sLep; it may huvo been a dangerous one, 
1L is hidiuml Llml iL wiw wise; and in necurd- 
aneo with this belief il iH obviously imceJvmry 
and consisleut to provide the cniidiLiniiu neces¬ 
sary for Llm effirienl perforumneo or the special 
film:Linn uf Lho school, The conditions in Lho 
Etchnnlhouse, fnr example, must lie nuuhi 
suiLuhle fur the work Lo he dune in it; and it 
in no inurn HocinliHlic, iL may he arRuud, lo 
provide the proper internal herd by supplying 
piijiilH with suitable fund Limn it is lo providn 
suitable external heal by worming Llm sell mil- 
ruoin. In fuel, the great iunoviiLiou nf pro¬ 
viding liuhlio eiliiniLhin having once been 
made, Uteri! is no logical sLiqqring place short 
of providing every iiectKHiuy condition for 
school work ho fur us it seems expedient fur 
llm public In assume the given fiincLiniifl. 

Custom has, liuwever, lvtiule llm lininn pli- 
manly responsible for Llm physical welfare of 
children. Thu isehool should ris.surue this furit;- 
lion only when il is necessary Lo mipiileiiirnl 
tlm care of Llie home. In many cases lliis dues 
become expedient and n ecu as ary. The fur¬ 
nishing of school lunches In many places is a 


case in point. In large cities it is frequently 
iliflirull and HuiuoLiimm imiiussiblii for lho lirinm 
to provide properly Tor Llje feeding uT school 
children. To any rintliiug of the poor anil Llio 
ignuraiU, even children from the homes of Lho 
well-to-do frequently have no mblalda midday 
lunch at home; Llm parents being away at 
work, or ill, or overworked cannot prepare it. 

Tim problem, then, is Lu provide miilnblo 
fund as a necessary condition of efficient Hclmnl 
work, and at Llm Name Lime Lo avoid weakening 
Hie responsibility of the home, pauperizing 
Llm poor, or in any way developing LmifllrHs 
Jiulribr. This problem lias with much proini-Sfi 
nf ulLmmLe Harness been Lemporarily solved 
by tlm plan adopLed in Now York and acvoral 
other largo cities uf providing hcIlooI luuclies 
nL cost. It luiH been round possible Lo provide 
a wJiolcHonm luneli for a few cents, ami by 
ciifipernLiuii wiLli Llm homes Lite Hinnll ammmb 
of money necessary fur buying Llm Iminli ran 
usually be given tn Lho children; and whero 
this has not been possible, it has been round 
feasible Ln provide meal tickets by charity and 
privulely withuiib Lho knowledge nf the other 
children. 

The experiments almuly tried with this plan 
of furnishing school lunches at cost seem Lo 
indicate Llm fruiHihiULy uf it fnr American cmuli- 
tifjjiH. In Indiimaindis under Llm efTininnL 
mruiagcniniit of Mins (‘nrumu, in Philadelphia 
miller tlm direction of Miss Houghton, and in 
New York under Mins KiLlreilgn and otliers, 
it has proved mmeiwsful. .Hi mil nr cxperiiiienLa 
Jmve bneji tried in many eilies in different /ujils 
uf Llm country. The price visually cliurced is 
from one coni tn three cenLs; and in i 1 hilu- 
delphiit, where Llm menus nro planned by an 
expert dietician, mm cent buys uL least 101) 
cjilorieH uf rood value. Tlm food mumlly con- 
h i h l h uf soup, sandwiches, milk, fruit, eoenn, 
hominy, Hhriddril wlieut with fruit, gralmin 
waTers, rice pudding, cereals, and Llm kike. 

No question of thin kind can he divorced 
from (he educational problems of the school. 
Tlm Irainiug of llm school is quitn as impur- 
laul as Llm iiiNlrimlirm given, ami a twofold 
opportunity fnr training is furnished by llio 
nmumm fur selmol lunches. First, there is an 
excellent opportunity fur developing healthful 
habits. Here children can he naturally taught 
Llie care nf the teeth, Dm habit of clmwiug lho 
fund, the danger from flics, cleanliness in 
regunl lo fund; ami the habit uf eating a 
variety of wholesome fond can ho developed, 
while in addition a eerLaiii amount of iimLrtic- 
Linn in regard Lo tlm hygiene of food nan ho 
given. Again, Llm school lunch furniHhcH an 
admirable opportunity Tor a certain amount 
of Hucinl Lramiug and the development of lho 
spirit of rndperabmi. KriHi’licnsLnincr's prin¬ 
ciple of a coinuumity of workers, an ArociYa- 
Qruivinxcliaft, can easily Im adopLed in connec¬ 
tion with tlm serving of tlm lunch. This 
incidental training in habits of health nnd 
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r(ni]nTftLinn mjiy ho fpiiLc an imimrUiil ur miy 
cjf Hit' iii^lrurliiui given in Ilio school. 

In lhe large ciliea in thin cumilry it in ftlv 
biiIuL rly licccfisary to flirhinh arlinol hlitrliCK. 
TTiihin inula of chililrun cuiuc Ut arlinnl without 
buiUliii' lund. It in imlimntnl Llinl SIS jut rent 
of llu* Ki liuul chililrun in New York CiLy fiiilTrr 
chronically from luck of food. Ijhii« lly Iho 
children littvu punnW given to them Lu spend, 
width without the school luindi lin y lire likely 
tri jo| i jo utlrj' for cnmly, pickles, or nLiter uu- 
wlmlrMiiue wurtifl from «lrnl venders, while 
with the Hidioul lunch they lire taught to 
llinm fur lumdi-nmlcd mmmlirmni. To fur¬ 
nish flidiutd J imp’lies 11 L vmi is Un mum «uiHnli-nliv3 
Limn Ui provide n college commona nr n uin- 
uicipnl waLersupply, If iiumine nwr-a it dm-s 
become liccuwmry to cm rruu li upon the rights 
and dulira of Lite limin', it h )iiojM ho Hone in 
Huoli n Way lliiiL it will mil lie pcnuum'iilly 
neumnry, The school ehildreii of lu-diiy urn 
to become llie. [mreni.H of Ui^iiurruw; nml ilio 
tclioul wliuiiM perform this fumliofi in aiirli u 
way llml ai least in unulliiT gciuToLinh it will 
nut ho ilcniMiiiry. 

In iiiftny Kiirnpi'Jin cnmilrinji Hclinnl Uni'diwi 
imvv. litrnn provided fur many minn. In AW* 
way they lire provided free and paid for out uf 
Lhe UXi*. In Fritnra Limy lire werved ul teal 
nr Tren to lliuric whit crmhiiL [my, \Y\ 11. Ik 

England. — Tim feeding of nrcmdlniiH chil¬ 
dren wiia for n lung lime umlcrlnkru liy vnjuii- 
Lury nmuii'hiLirJiiH out of voluntary crjnirilm- 
ilmiH. Thus ninth were provided in Man¬ 
chester Hoard hYluiuht in INTO, and in l.oiulnu 
Milch work whh urgiuii/.vd liy voluntary itwn- 
eiuLinri* in llmml KHiuuIh, ImL mil through 
Dili rial machinery. After Urn JMII2 ArL the 
jirtivirtl'Hi of nieiila wun left In a Jninl ('out- 
ndllei! un Underfed Children, including n pre¬ 
mia la liven of the (’immil mid iMurnliun 
(Jo in ini lien, uiamigrr.s, mid two supply umui- 
fditluiiJH. In Miiuclierder Hindu wen* given in 
HUM Lo children in nnii-prnvidrd ur voluntary 
hi'IioiiIh, as well Iih in Council Schools; uml in 
llJtll-dKp a eliurge was illiule for iiicmIh, rxi'ijpl 
in Liu: rum* of iimissilmw children. In 11111.1 
Lite llrliiT (School (“liihlren) Order puL Liu* 
rcHpuiiMKliiliLy of feeding nliihlrcii uu Liu- Four 
I*u\v CiimnlimiHj 1ml in the next year liy ilio 
Fducjaliuii (1'ro vision of Meals) Ael (lllllfl) the 
local imlhorilii’rt were liermitti'd Ln lUMueinln 
Uiemselves with any eiomniUee hi prnvirlo 
incaU fur cliihlren,' under the lUJe Se)u»n| 
Chmlcen (’niiiuiitlee; [iminciiil uid could ho 
given liy local imlhoiiLii h for land, liiiildin^Hj 
forniLuri!, uml ullii’ern necesHary fur llie [iiv|iarm 
linn find ai-rvifc of nu-jh, jtml wluTe ji is fooioJ 
Unit children nrciml in oliling fmm Uieir mdnini 
work through wmil of rmnl, mid finnl.i oilier 
Limn imlilie mi; nuL uvitihihhi for Lin* proviHimi 
of food, l)jc I'fhiejiiiuij aulhurily may defray 

Lhe CIIHI uf . .. out Ilf Lhl! rales up Lo a Inilf- 

lieiiuy in llie pound. Many imlhuriiics nvniled 
LliLiilHidvcji of this ill*l, mill nienls lire |iri*viih:d 


free In rhihlrrii whtwir hnriir rirrumnijuirma iifUr 
irii[iiiry vrorntnl fuidi n rourse, while olhers nro 
given mnilw mi [oiviiicitl of i\ sm»|| fee. As a 
gi urral nih\ renlerp* have Iwreit i^lalilinhed for 
lhe pri-jiaraliim and dislrihiilion uf fi:mi|, m nl 
MamduHUT nml Hrmlford, nr, n* in Diiulmn, 

n crutlraet lius hpcii lei mil, lo Ciiterers. In fhu 
early days, the meals wen* provided in lln> 
flrhtmlriHiin*, mi 'I in inuiiy Leachera guVi.'. 

llodr help Voluntarily; hut Uda Iota been finuid 
uii*alinfjiehiry, ami in Mniirheater nml other 
ihtees reiilral lornlimiH have lorn prnviihd 
iir rhe rhililrciL In Dunhui Urn provimiu nf 
liieals aince HlIlK-llil i^i mohr lhe aitpnrvisioii 
of :i ( JiiMmiVt fare U‘i-jitrnlJ Siihd'omjuiLLee, 
ns llie r.intieo rcainuilli e under lhe lvduca- 
Iimii (IVi.fVi wimii of M«!ibd An. l'urlher lorul 
care p-muinilLees are ii[i]inifiled hir elicit milninl, 
lvliieli look afleF Jhe gp jjend tvill-Juioe erf the 
children an Well an llie prosi?inii nf imtulu; 
there is uliio a lornl Awieirtliun nf (‘lire ('iihi- 
ntilUTn which serves lo i ntiriJiimli' the work of 
lhe rare rornmillei-^ and in lime will form n 
valuable parL uf llu inarhiiM ry for dealing with 
rliildhu. In |IMIS I Him, Hiii.Tiiii meids were 
provided ill Djiidnii ill OUT mlimih Ui ’.{WfiW'l 
irhiMr en. 

Rermtmctfi: — 

Al w.Mr.ii. W. fl. tfririjfhtH'fitt %y. " Uiiilpt- 

Iir:*.- 11 111 mP. V..I Y\l\ |I 'in,|li| i'lii- 1 . mill) 

ArU/tTCfr. h f).. nad Hiir.ivr\ A. I', Th< Vhrmieal 

i tf[ .1 yr>tru*\T\ Mu ltt M4fJ». ( W^lll- 

iimoiif. I'p* wi.j 

lliil.-iiorMM. A, A, 1 Villiv Iftiiu-horau). Th* /'jjyrAfi* 
i'-jtfjMl ffoji/. Jim \tf, I’.ll). V'iJ III, Nil S. | |i. 
L'JS j:fi. 

I’tMrmai. ^V, Krn'iliriiiiuilrn Kini|r^ Ikix litrrh 
Kiral*, (i|>, -|S TrO. i b-ijiiitr, IWliT.D 
UomHaii, Ip, II. 'I'Iui^'.j int Lnia-li’^irai f'>r Ki'leml 
i hiiih' ii. Thr riior.-M, Jan. V. lull. Vi.|. XI.VII. 
.NVi. I, [<f r. 'iil .'I?. 

IvMrl'JlT, l', ,V Slnln IVlIiOg ■ rf H^'lt<Kl| I'liililrri! ill 

ljiilidi'O. Th* ,\inrf*< nth f Vrjf nty. Vi>l. IjXV, 
|pf.- W<‘J S7-I. 

llirsi', l‘, I. /'fcf ftniif/ . 1 /rtiM n/ J f'ftiljrrn, U.H. 
Ilryovin of IvIdi'iilKi/i, fOllIr lOi fin. >1 [ |Vfc*le 

iiiMlMM. IISPl.) 

liANilh iillilir. I ‘. !•'. f’lXnl find hirt in I hr f-nifni XfufrJl, 
lit UtiuL from Hie I'Miflinjifit of /)/j-firf«iri|f of Ayri ■ 

rulturr. UVimlilimlnii. lOO? ) 

J ffim hn f V*i r n Iji" I V w in WI. U*-t**ri uf (hr J if ini t. ’a nt mitt r? 
oil t?Uilrrfrit f'AiWrrii juf fhf" 7. 

1007) 

Utrntfi f?i*rum*UtnrrM of jYirrflAj'femi f7n'iiliOi irt TtCflffi 
Svfrfini S< h>r'‘lv. U^>Oll«lO. P.aps.j 
firt*trl of thr Htiuruiian t*K*Hirtirtr<‘, I'rtTl If. Tin’ 
I'n.v ittiuii hf Mndti fur l ’liiMri n nod ihn 

\Vnpk uf (’ Itihlrr ii'n I‘are I‘n in mill''is*. ^ [^jUtlmi, 

imm 

MllllrltrJili'r. b'ifth dll'lt|/|l /frp«irl of Mr Kifirrafinn 
t'omwittrr, jMir, rA|fiiirle't.rer T ISHI7.) 

MvTr.ii. M. -I The Viittl l)ue»il<ia uf . ..I laim'lti'fl. 

Hvru'w of Htvuiv*, A|jrll. loll, i«|». 'Itifi-•PIU. 

Ill- it tlllll-. Iv U . mill Tm.iiiu, M, ' lj i n b'ufln r in 

,xfu./»fji y,i/,. n ‘iii»'finn, is'ii i 
fliM unn M J. VArf /(ifit-r t ’rtf uf Mr t J 4 iftlrmi, Vi/rk, 

101 Hi,) 

'/aictn.m. t‘, Kinr I‘rlir limm Vil k-it ilie laiHlhmiipvi r- 
IlflllliUxr,' i|r-n V'n| k bit'll III 1 'IP. /iff PruEsrftr TtrJdlfl’, 

Join, llllO. XIV. Jnliruiiijg. 0, l[efl, |i|j. d7l ,‘l7h. 

FOOTBALL..The origin of lhi* gunie \n 

liol di'lildlely known. Tim I Iri-ekn and Uoioiuin 
ployed a gnine which I'liieisLeil in kicking a hull 
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according In certain ruli-M; bul il wits in Fiir- 
iftiiil L-IiilL football wiw developed. Tln-ris 
arc urr.’iHimiul referuiees tu L)ii? tame in Fuglisli 
hialwry from lJie IrndfUi l u Uie wvujilw.'iilh 
centuries, wliun ils ilcvrlnpmunL wiin chucked 
temporarily by iippiidliijn frnui llie Puritan*. 
Up lu UiilL lime football wtw a piiinplir Mini 
rough gaum, played funnily by minil mi n in 
towns mill villiiRM. Thu Maim. 1 Wjlh revived 
ill Hie early p/irL id Lin 1 nun UriiLli nnliirv by 
Lite linyn in Lhu great public nehnulu uf Fug- 
luml. Tin; lmyn iU llugby, Harrow, mid 
Linn adopted il running mnl game, 

wliieli idler n century uf imiililiralhiu mid devel¬ 
opment exist* Lu-iluy us Fnglhdi Uiigljv FiiiiI- 
Lmll nml American Jiilcmdliginli? Football. 
Al Churlrrlumwe niid Wrsimiiislcr lhu boys 
adopted jl kicking ami " dribbling 11 guniu, 
which ufLur considerable imidifiruLinu uxiHls 
lu-rlay dinliT llu? name id AHHoriulion nr 
.Soccer Funlbnll. Yurirma Raima nf fnullmll 
very Hiinilar In Knglish lluRby and soccer have 
Been developed. The Iu-hI known nr lhu.*c are 
(.'uiiudiuu football, which in n vuriolinii uf 
English llugby; (iiielie and Australian fnut- 
ball, which lire vuriulioiiN uf Hnrecr. 

The liinLnry uf fnnUiall in llie United Slates 
presents three dbUiucl plumes. Tin? first 
IkliikBO ciM'erH the early day* of New England. 
\vlu:ii I lie men mi Tluinkhgiving Day mmiHi il 
UieinmilveH by kicking an iiilhiled pig's bludiler 
alnmt llm buck yards nf Lliuir house*. Tin? 
her mid phase covers Llm years frum 1HJ0 In 
about 1SIII), when tin? Yale freshmen mnl 
mjpJwmonvi bad an aunnaJ funUmll gaum with 
,l a ruund ball inclosed in u leu Liter Img." 
These iimlfdiea were more fike nur modern 
class rushes than a real Rami'; there wan mi 
much lighting and rioting Unit Lhu furiilLy 
lllmliHlieil_ Lhcse minimi limlrlieH. The IiihL 
plrnne begin* iilmnL lh7ll, when Mr. I). S. Seim IT, 
formerly nf llugby .School, euLered Yale 
College, where he intruihieml Lhu gaum nf 
English lliighy fmiLludl, Ollier colleges Look 
up the game, and in October, 1873, a enliven- 
Lion wiih held at New Ynrk between Columbia, 
Princeton, Rutgers, nml Yuli?, and a sel nf mien 
wiih adopted. The English and (‘imiidinn 
forma id the Ruiue were inLioduerd in man v 
colleges, but in a Tew yearn a distinctly Ameri¬ 
can game uf funlbnll wiih evolved. The chief 
churuclcrislMs nf the Aiiiurieau Rame are: 
find, Llie number id player* is redured from 
IlfLeeu Lu eh'Ven; Heeunil, eaeh player is imH^nnl 
il ]iarlieulur posiiiim with definite diilies in 
nfTeiiHi! and ilefeiiHu; Lliinl, niiiniiiR willi llie 
ball, iiiLerfehMiee fur llie riinniT, laekliiiR, and 
kiekiiiR eniirtlitute the main pnijils in l lir Raine. 

•Since JS7:|„ when funlbnll was inirmlueeil 
in Amcrir iiil eulluRes, it Inm been llie luusl 
popular apui'l uiiuiiiR HtmleiiLs, and iiiulrh 
Riunes in thin HpnrL have aUraeleil larger at- 
Lein I juices limn mmlesls in ulher spnrls. In 
Americiiii cnlJeRes the pridils frum RaLe rmdpls 
in rnollmll are sufficient Lu pay Llie deficits id 


ten nr fiflecn oLlicr HimrLs. The following 
liimncial reimrl of Lhu llamirrl ALliloLiu Akhu- 
eialinii is lypirialof llie siLUulinn in iiiiimL Ameri- 
CMii I'xeupL tJmL all llu; figure* arc 

prupurliunally larger. 

Kimanciai. U hen (it run Yeah 1LJOO-UMO 


ILi^ripIfi frnnj Vnrjiiiy InnlluiH ► . , SHtf.aiVMN 

lM|H iinr-H fur Yumily rimLluill . . , 3l.U7S.Hl 

Pn.fiM rmin ViiMlly fwllisill , . fJ7,:jlJM.n7 

JvilH'Nw^ f'ir J l nlliiT iillilrlir' Innniji . riH.liHl.Hl 
ll'rrrlpln rrtini Ilii'Ki* lUlik lJr liMiinn . . «1U,{IHC.7fj 

flrlii. il frriin I lews ulIht UuiIiin . . , lH.flD5.U0 


This wonderful pnpuhirity id friullmll has 
been arhievnl in spile uf biller mid persistent 
nppiiHiliiiii. AbniiL leu years after llie iiiLrnihiR- 
Liun or Hie guiui-in American eulleges, 1’residenl 
Flint uf Harvard, in his (Uimial report In the 
overseers for J-SM-lHSli, nays in mibsliincc: 

" In Hie full uf bSS:i llie cnmmiUcc on ulhlulic 
sports deeiiled LlniL fun ll ml I might uat tu he 
played, ImL as Lhc IulcrcullcRiaLc FuuLhall 
AHsocialiun w'jjw Lu reform lhu Raine by very 
niriuRent rules, they wailed until Uiey hud 
seen the rules under Die new game. After 
nlLcndiiiR four nf the principal games, Limy 
rupurled Lu the Harvard faculty HmL 1 after 
deliberate inveHliRiiliim they had Ijccimiuj cull- 
vinced Llmt llie Rainn uf fnulball as at present 
played by college Lenina is brulid, demnmlix- 
nig lu player* mid lu speclatorH, and extremely 
dun Reruns," The faculty acciirdinRlv pro- 
liiliitnl pii tern die giale eunlcals in funlfmll Tur 
ISHfi, The go me was Muon reslnrcd at Uurvarrl, 
and liijulinnnl tu grmv in favor in cullngw anil 
hcIiiiuIh all over Hie cuunlry. The crilicn nf 
lhu game were never sileiil; they ntlvt/ealed 
refnrm nr pruliibiliun or fonlhnfl in uidlege 
facultii-s, Lcucliers 1 inreLiiiRS, newspapers, and 
nuLRii/iins. Tliis cuiiililiuii of ulTairs ciunlin- 
ueii for Lwenly years. DuriiiR Hint lime 
fnnlbull gained eiinriumiHly in [mjmlarily with 
HludiiilH as well as the general ]iuldin; Iml lliin 
popularity Iml Ln Llie placiiiR id undue emphasis 
upon victory, and the innrilimiLe desire fur 
victory, in turn, brought forth many evils such 
an bmlalily in play, duueil, Lriokcry, exlrava- 
gant expenditures, etc. 

The spiiKim id 1!)05 marks annllier epoch in 
llu* history nf American fnoUmll. Several 
inMueiiliul newnpapei'H hud curried on a hitter 
nimiiaign against tlui game; President Flint 
uf Harvard luul (’ensured Lhu game in each id 
his annual reports fur a number uf years; Presi¬ 
dent Muller hud prohibited iiileriMillegiule biul- 
iiiill at ('iilinnliia University after llie seusuii id 
11)11.1; sevend 11111101 ' ndleges ami many Hccmid- 
ary Hidinids 1 mil followed Llie uxaiuide of ('olum- 
bia; and a sMiileut of Union ('ullage Imd linen 
killed in ji foulliall limliili with New York 
Fulversity. I'libliu opinion win aroused, and 
represeniiiUvcs from many colleges nml In 
discuss Llie rnollmll situation and Luke measures 
tu reform or iibulinh the gfinu 1 . The tliscus- 
siuns suun revealed Llie furl LhtiL Lhu great 
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limjnriiy of delegpilcH hclinvrd In reforming 
football, and were oppo^d to any proposition 
Ui prohibit the game. Tlirs dclcjpiU* nnun- 
hal the InlcrcnlleftiuU! Athletic Awrintiim 
of ill c United HLnU^M (mu Athletic, Kdi;ca- 
tjunal). wliirli gained iIid runI'nli’llni uf filucn- 
licuiii) lulilij/iiatnilors, rtnd prwrrediKl Up reform 
Uic rule* K«i%'(?riiii>K tin; gaum uf funlbrill, 
Li) pruvidu cniiipcU-iiL referees anil umpire 
fur match games, ami Ui carry un a cam¬ 
paign uf eilunUimi fur a clean, vrliolcumirus 
game. Tin- rrmrlta oblnmnl wm? »uch Uint 
nearly nil cullepw ami urliunla wliirli Imd 
abolished football at Lins cm} id the rciumiii nf 
l|)u. r > renin la led the gninu in IDOO. nml llm 
dcnmmlH for InnLilvi lunial ami aUiUi jegkdniiiiii 
against /ootbjill ware nn lunger heard. Tbn 
Benson of 1 liUU wile ninm’Ll by an imiijuud 
lminlicr nf fa Lid nccidrnla. Tim prohibition 
or football been mu again a live i|UOAliijn; 
but ngnln Ui Li In Lore nllc pi ale Athletic Aiw.tria- 
tron Hucrmlcd in restoring confidence in root- 
ball liy making un oariicul effort Uj modify llm 
rules of Llui name in a way Ui irliiiilnuU% an fnr 
an purmihlc. tin! danger of jiliywirnl injury In llui 
plnyira The inuin nhniifti! made wh Uj modify 
mum plays, in which lbe weight nmI iiioiiii’iUum 
uf several players In directed ngninat run? or 
two pliiyeni, ami Ui unniuraifc an open grime 
with mure running tunl kicking. Tin 1 umrm 
of lUlll dmwcil that Urn reforms mined ni l»v 
llm new rulcn were in a largi: mmuri 1 ftiitcraiful. 
Tin: number of aerimiN ncrnlml* lum grimly 
dun-used, mid tin; gume in more in ter rating 
lo llio players and HpccUiUuu 
Under llm present rules llm gurne uf football 
i’h ployed on u field feet long mul IIH) feet 
wide. Tim Held iH inrlnueil by a whins border 
line, ami whenever llm bull goes otilsidi? of this 
boundary, Hie play menses iinlil it is returned 
into Lite ijirlofliirc. Them are nlno trnnHvcraa 
lines lo assist llm oflhiiida in inciumring Uni 
movements of Llm bull. There is n goal nl llm 
middle uf the line i\i cadi end of llm field; it 
conaiHla of two upright pn«W exceeding Lwunly 
feet in height mul placed eighteen feel nix 
indies nimrl, with a crossbar leu feeL from the 
promt d. Tim bull h an in Haled rubber bladder 
inclosed within nil uval cover of pipkin. Tim 
gaina iH played by two teams of eleven men 
each. Knch limn m made up of i\ ruflh line or 
hcycii players,-a center, Lwu guards, two 
tackles, and two ends. — niul four backs, a 
ipiarlir-buL'k, two half-backs, and a full-back. 
Tim object in tins gum it in lo lulvanrellio imll 
from the (iciiLer uf Lbe field, where it is put in 
lduy, until it can be Lmmlied In Llm ground 
Imyoiid llmliuuinbiry line m Llmmiil of the Jiidd. 
This 1 h called a 11 Umdi-ihnvn," and emmln 
Hvo pniutn. After a limdi-dnwn ban been 
Bcornilj lbe team making it lias llm privilege of 
trying a kick from placement from any polul 
on a lino at right angles lo Ilia goal linn whore 
ilia touch-down wuh malic. If the hull in 
kicked over Lho crowbar ami between llio goal 


fMralfl nr their pnijmHiuti. \t cniinta one point 
inure. A g»ml may Iks hirlted by n Learn in 
fHfswiwliiii of lbe ball, either by a drop kick or 
a kick from placement; aurli a goal counts 
three fKiinlti. Tim only oilier method nf dur¬ 
ing in by a M Tliw w acrujnpliidicd 

wlim a jdayrr, ion mg mrhed Ihr halJ from 
ajilnyirr nf own drle, bmrlmi iL down lir'liiiid 
bis nwn goal Thin conn In two |Hiinla 

against lbe jsnir* making it 

The gfliiie begins with thn kick-off, tbn cup- 
Uins having pirrvimwdy iwU coin in ilvltr- 
minu llic cbiiire ul goaln, Tbn inam wliirli 
kirks off Ikni^ up on the lino in llm miner of Um 
field; Ihrif nppcinnitii dinlrilmte tlo'JUHilvr^ 
in the terriUiry between Ihrir goal line and a 
line irn v^rds from Jim center of Llm field. 
Tim bull i* kicked, nud the player wim catches 
it nUempb* Uj run it Imek until tackled by a 
player un llm oilier uhlr. The renier-niHli 
then uikea lho lmll, niul llm Irniim line up; llu? 
niMitrr-tark nivex a «igurd mol Hit? renterpas^m 
On' ball bark lo lbe i|mirlerdinrk, wlm may run 
with it. but morn froipirnily givrai ii Uj niu* uf 
tin? bnlfdinckn or lbe fulbbmk lo carry il 
Ibrougb llm line or uruuiid thn cjnR Tim 
U inaiiub r of Lbe (jlnyrrs Idnrk their uppnm ii(h 
in nny cITnit ibey may iiuiko in reach llio 
runner. The players who run in front and 
aloiigniilr uf lbe player carrying (be bnll ans 
called iulrrfnreni, nr lbe mlvrfi rence. Ar- 
tonJing Ui tin 1 prm’nt mb.^ a haul nniHt 
advaiiee lbe ball at Irani leu yards in Ibrcc 
acrimmagea nr " driwiia"; if ibis di^inuri? hi nut 
gained, llm ball is Uwt and gois lu Llm ullier 
wde. Win n n tomn gniim liule nr iintbing in 
Liu* flrsat two downs, it in cunininiiry b* kick 
Un 1 ball un llio third down, (bun Inning Un* ball 
to llm oppnncnu irn near iluir goal us putiHiblo. 

Tin? ini'll clinrarlcriulic fruUiru uf Amerinin 
fuulhnll llii' mlvuiUflRe in having no^i^iun 
nf llm luilf. TIiih ndvanuigo is largely reapnn- 
hiblo fur llu; rniigliiioHs of llm game liceaune it 
makes it aider lo carry lho hall limn Lu pass il 
or kick it. UninUMpiunLly, numi id Llu? fdaying 
eonsiHlii nj bodily cunlucl tmtwcisn the man 
running with llus ball and Ills inUsrfercrs on mic 
side mul lho defensive player* on llm oilier 
siilr. fn KngUsh lluflby and imccer tlut ball 
is free must of lbe lime, and llm players play 
fur the ball iusLeail nf the runner, Uius involv¬ 
ing far b'fts bodily cunUct limn in Anmrlcnn 
foulliall, Tim alioinpUi made in recent yearn 
Ui lujum this danger of |ilivwiral injury ill font- 
ball were diTcrted mainly Up rlinngbig llm 
empliiiHls from currying ilm hull Up pluming 
and kicking il. 

The game bun been miubi mih r Llmu it was, 
and undoubtedly will lie improved ntill furllmr, 
Inn iliu il anger of pbvsieul injury cannot bu 
elimjiinlnd einirely. Tim moat v/ilnablo pl(^ 
mi'iitH nf bMiUmll would lie Hacrificcd if Llm game 
were ao modified na Uj make it ilh safe as golf or 
Umiiis (see Atiii.etiob, Knu national, for ImtU 
Llm value and evils uf (utHbnJl), KoolbaU is an 
632 
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admirable form of all-round developing uxrr- 
cinc, involving, oh it does, running, jumping, 
dodging. pnnliing, iliiiI struggling up and down 
the fluid, ll ilovi'luiiH jHrmigLli, upend, cinlur- 
unco, agility, riuick pureopliun, mill rapid 
drri.Hinn, in n larger mrimiirc Limn any oilier 
apart. The imind ipiuliliuH developed through 
jj nr lie ip ilium in fmillmll urn no less valuable. 
The many evil* limb linvc lieoii nsMiioinliul wiLli 
llie game of foullmll nrn nnt inherent in 
Lhe giuim; they are nil HiiHeeplihle In elimiim- 
Lion, if llmsi* in charge of our (’dnmtinmd in- 
wli in Lions will accept Llm rcmpnimihilily which 
rents upon thorn for proper Hiipcrvi.Hion. 
American footlmll uurlm- favorable conditions 
in one of the must valuable ngcnls for Lhe all¬ 
round physical, moral, and social development 
of American boys and young men. Cl. L. M. 

Sen Athlktjch, Educational; Atiilbtiu 
Field. 

HcforoncoB i — 

Cami'. H'ai.tkii. nrirl Oklanij, Lotus I*'. Fnailmif. 

(NVw Vi irk, 1MIID 

f-Akir, Wai.tkii- Forts nml Figure*. (New 

York. I KIM.} 

Fault*off liulra. I'uIiIIhIit^I Ainundly by Aimririin N|inrlx 

I'llfiJlVfiinrt f‘n. t Npw t'nrh. 

Vo at, lJU.nihiJ JJ. Fan limit fur Flaw r and tfpecfalor. 

(Ann Arlmr, Midi., llHJ/i.J 

FORBES, PATRICK f IfilM-ltKIO). — Bishop 
of Aberdeen; next In Jiinliop KIpliiiiHlnnc, the 
fmimlrr pf llui university, the greatest bene¬ 
factor lo education Lhul Lius Northern Univer¬ 
sity Iijjh over Inn I, He was riluciiicd at Glas¬ 
gow and HL. Andrews under bin relative, 
Andrew Melville (r/.e.), ami also at Oxford, 
lie in Limited to ncLLle on Uni family iwLuln id 
Goran, hub lie ubrnml nurli iipLUmk* for Ihn 
likiniHleriai nftice Llial lie was persuaded Lo ho 
ordained minister of Keith (1012), although 
ho was then in hi* roiLy-seventh year, Six 
years /ifLisrwnrda (.May 17, HJLH) lie iww con¬ 
secrated llialmp of Aberdeen. U wan then Lhat 
he fimml liin opportunity fur proving his 
administrative abilities n* an cducjitioiialiHL. 
Jn vie tut of hi* pohiliun, ho was ilJaci chancellor 
or the university, and he had supremo control 
in choosing and admitting professors, in dis- 
posing of the revenue mid directing Dio studies, 
no found the condition of the two colleges, 
King's and Marischul, in a dcplornhlo slate. 
The buildings were falling into ruiiiN, Lhe in¬ 
come was being smiandered, and never nl pro- 
fcasnrHhipa had fallen into disuse. Even the 
professors wlm remained performed their 
duties In a lnoal perfimcLory manner. JIo 
nut himself at mien to have all thin remedied, 
f To restored tho pro Town urn hip of divinity in 
ICing'H Oollogn, and rounded its salary out of 
liia own private purse, fie also innUluLcd a 
similar chair in Marin chid College, He re¬ 
vived an old statute by which regents ami 
teachers of philosophy who had studied under 
the iirimanuB professor of theology were 
obliged, after six years, lo leave the university 


ntid take charges, and so givo place to olliors, 
by this ineaiiH he supplied Lhe parishes with 
learned clergy, the University with distin- 
gu'islied prufessors, and the city of Aberdeen 
with the most famous theologians of the day, 
who gained a world-wide reputation an 11 Tho 
Aberdeen Doctors." D, M. 

RafflroncDB: —• 

Uiflfcrjji Fc j rlrfn'n Funerals with Afemoxn. fliioLliaweailu 
NM JU,J 

Life in Win I row Mhh. (Cllrwanw Unlveoilly,) 

Lift of John Furhcs of (Jam. PrcTixeil Ui (Inrilnn's edl Lin il 
nf liin Wnrkfi. 

Macmm.mn, D. Tl id i-lbunhcn Doeion. (Lmuluii, 
lllWJ.) 

FORD HAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 

N. Y, — .See Jebu^ Society of, Educational 
Wojik or. 

Reference ! — 

Taaic. T. fi, A IfUtnru of fit, John's College, Ford- 
Aain, jV. Y. (NiiW lurk, lbOl.) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES. —See Giieem, 
Srunv of; Latin, Study of; Modern Lan- 
quaokh in Education. 

FOREIGNERS IN THE SCHOOLS* — Sec 
Exceptional Chiujiifn; Immioiiation and 
Education . 

FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. — An iiiHliluiinu fur Liu* higlmr education 
of >vnii)nn, njiUbJinliPil in INAL Preparatory, 
eullegiuto, anil muni cal cnurHOfl aru ulTered. 
Four yearn of high mshnol work arc mpiircd for 
cnLranee to the college, which offnia Liu* degrnca 
of ATI. and Jl.iS. Tiiere arc Livenfcy-nino 
i mmibera nil Hid faculty. 

FORESTRY EDUCATION. — Forestry, like 
ftffriciilLum, ujirnlimiurnLly nil applied anieuefl, 
and therefore \ls practice in conditioned by Lhc 
enominiit! needs of Liin time. Wliilp, the bciquco 
nT fcircfiLvy ih well developed aud rcaLH mi u Bnliil 
foundation of natural sciences, its practical 
npplicitliun varicy in the different cDuntriea in 
accuiiliinco wiLli tlieiv economic and political 
development, ami Lhe organization and tho 
scope nf the forest schools jn Uig different 
conn tried accordingly vary in many csBonlial 
pointB. 

A long and gradual process aeparatea tho 
nroaent high atuta of forest scianco from the 
few empirical rules which were the entire equip¬ 
ment of tlm early forcHtcis; the high Bciciuilio 
training of Llm present-day fureFjterfl, which 
places them at too head of auch universitica 
aa Giessen, Munich, and TOliingim from that 
of their prototype " huntsmen/ 1 tlio Jtigw, 
whoso chief concern was with tho cluiso, the 
training nf dogs and horses, tho setting of 
trajiM, mul shooting, etc., hub who, neverthe¬ 
less, through thu oNcrcisc of their calling were 
brought into contact with the forest in such a 
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wny n* In iiiim-Ml tIn *111 iii il* rsirc ami pre^r- 
vniinih 

Tin; pruftrejei of fnrc^Lry nml hired nhemjim 
hiw hern dirlnlril fciy lint need* nf Lin* lime. 
Ah [riii^ uh Uirrt; wuh nil iilmndmu’i* nf fnresl 
land, limluT lisihlly rn unnixinl an Im iijr nf 
HuflirirliL value In hi- wurl.li I’laiiniiiK ria pervnimd 
properly. Tln n' wan mi Jiinj nf Unil lium fur 
prone n'iutf llu 1 fun'll nr pmliihil11 1 ll riiuinif. 
(In tlif rmiLrjiry, tin- i*risf*ni j f? nf Mm fnrr.d 
in iniiny riisi'H wan a ]limlrjinri 1 in llie didelnp'* 
ini’iil nf iiKrimUun 1 , nml liwrefnTi; nwimra uf 
wnorlliiinln cl |I*U united lln? rl«'3iiinu nT Mm 
Innrl liy nny one wlm desired In hrlilr mi il 
Tlji* in idJimielurifllJ/? nf llir I'lirly bHnry tt f 
prarLioidly every ntilinn, nml i« ^LiU fukini? 
]ijui*r in lilt- iii-wly M'l iIhI munlni'H. Al mu Ii 
a |iiTiral Lin? rrluriiH frnm buiiliiiK nml Mapping 
liml n Rrenler vnhm Mum Mm*i* frnm Mir 
tiinlmr ilsrlr (irmlmilly, uh Mm innnlnra nf 
Ihe Olil Wurlil ln;niinr innn* deimrly pupil- 
Ifilril, and Mir fnroilft hi win in .-dime nt 
exlium-dinn, lliere urnxr a nrnl fur Mn* mrr nf 
lln* wmnllumlH, fur Mu? MiiiImt I Im- y pmdinvd, 
nml with Mini, u demand fm nun rLipuldu nf 
luuidI mir Mil* in. AL find lliin ini'mine in viilue 
nf Llic furuHln nluiwi-fl ilHi'lf in H Hiiclrr le^nl 
deliuililih uf llir pmperly HwIiIh nf fun^L 
owner*, in iwlrirlfuii nf brrr*l ime, Nlnl p w- 
LreLinii iiRninHl lira mid gm/mg. In ijinldk 
Kiiriijii? Llh* hIii|?i? wan panned rally in Mu? 
fif'lilrriiMi milury, vlnn Mm HunMuiuVh 
finikin, inln wlilrli early fureNlerH were organ¬ 
ized, were ^nuhiully eniiiprlli-d in give plnee m 
Llift irin? riirrxli'w! heller ri|llip|iril In uurl 
(lit! fnnsl firnldfiiH nf Mint day. Willi ern- 
linmir mid iinhisliiid ilevrlniunuiL, null in¬ 
i'roused di'iiiuml fnr wianl, iirrnHimii-il liy a 
mnkijilii'iLy nr iwm llirniijMioiiL Mu* world, Mm 
vuUii* nf fnri Klx rniiKliMiLly inefemmH, nml Mure 
gradually urinea Lin? nml,'mil nuly fnr pruiri-l- 
ing Llm fiiriHl, 1ml also fnr urriirinK iln rr- 
tfiwMi, (illiiT Iiy mitiiral n-linulurfinn nr liy 
lilimliii^- TIip urii-iu'i! nf fun niry nml run st 
nhiraliim Inul ni-n^mily m krr]i imri? wii.li 
lliin rriiinniiin ilrvidnniuuM, nml Mn* liriiJiijnl 

fur ..I Ini iurviluhly In Mm ilrvrln|iiiii-iiL nf 

hL'IuinlH fnr Mu 1 Imiiiiug nf iaiiii|inlriil wnmlH- 
inriL In uiiisL nT Lhr l]iini[ir:Lii rnunlrirH, tin* 
fiirrulH urr imnin^ril im tin? Iiunh nf n |iripulnal 
HiiiiUiiiird yirlalj wlilrli r«*iiiiin*^ Mir xiTvinrH nf 
mi nriouiizi’il Irrliniml fnrrr. TImih Mm ! min¬ 
ing rif|iiirii| nf fiirrsLiiH }* mi u jmr wiib iJjui 
rciiuiri'il nf pliy.iiriuiH, I'liuinnTH. mill luwyrr*. 
nml limn* ia now anihvly a niimiry in i In? 
wnilil wliirli 11si h 1111 L hiiiiii? kind nf u fnri^L 
hi'Jindi. 

Tin? brat nml uiiisL Mmrnimli nrpiiiiruliiin nf 
futral riliii'uMmi ia In In- fnmul in f ii-rinmiy nml 
ila iimi rri 1 nripshljui'H. Tbr i|j*)i»Hy nf |>u|i- 
illiLlinii jinil lIn* inniji:iraM v 'r iljllinilly nf 
HrmriiiR wniul mii| i]illi'M alirmiil fnrri'il Un* (Irr- 
liuuiH In inlriiaivis uh« (if Mu* «nil mill In run? 
fnr Mir funint IiuiiIk. ifuiirr Miurr nrnar in LliiiL 
mu iiL iy curlier Minn anywhere else 11 n> nml 
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fnr i'miiijii nnL im pi In lmmllc fnrrM jiratjierin^ 

J nn-al I 'lil' iil inn jih i iimlll' h d ill (Irfinuny 

h id iiiU ri*»l f Mu n fnri?,, uni imly lirnMiau il linn 
Mmrr rejiehial iln liiuhrt?l ilevelii|ilili?iil | Iml 
lirrau^' (h rmruiy lui^ tmiu Mifnu^li iil( nlnuHUH 
id iluYi'lniniieiil wliirli nMier riiimirii;i nlrtiidy 
luivi* i'inu.*fc»rrl nr will jut**, ninl Jtlsn lincama^ (Jer^ 
lJinny Iiji.h Jel Mm way fnr iinwl hi 

Mil’ pniviire >*f furralry ami in Mm* Irainiu^ nf 
frilT^b'ra. 

Germany. *-* Tin* l»*itiun1iiK nf fnrcaL cAw* 
i nlinn in tfrrmmiy MnM lawk in llw ulnae ii( 
Mm l inlUeriiMi n-nlury. wlu it a immlier nf «o> 
mill'd l * inu^hT Hi’hnuhi " raiiif inln exialcnrev 
I'nlil Llii’ midilli- jiT Mm piKliMinUi renlury 
Mir Hire nf fiimata waa in M»* luimln nf ImnU^ 
nji ii, wliu an u rule wr-rn illilrraln, and ninnn^ 
vvluilH wi-n? Mujni. will, 1 1 nf 1 r\|L-mliil Mirir 
fimuvli'diri’ Minimal ' Xp, ririire lirynlid UmL of 

llu* nnlinury ... rrafl^imiii. Ily working 

Under tin-n ip ylul fnri'Arw fnr tWIl nr 

Dim- yrar^ nMirr^ prijuired ilMjiiHrlvrjr ami rr- 
n-ivrd n rrrlili' .ale "f Mu ir lraining. Tim lir^L 
ImiHlrr M'liiml^ wuh alurird in 17(1-1, liy V, 
XmiUiii r, in Wi rni^-nide. mid wan lulrr InniH- 
frrri il In ||h £ i*iiIiit^ t pi Uiwii in upper Nnxmiy, 
rilunleil wiMiin Mu- pri i inrl^ nf ihe nlrl Tlm- 
rinufi.'LII fnrual. TIliH Hrluml i-inlrrl wiMl Min 
draMi uf /aniliii*r hi 17“^ In I7*<i Mcdnrirh 
(‘nlU rHiulilmlu'd n ^iinilnr Ki’liuiil, w|neli wan 
fullriweil fmir yearn l:ih r by uni* umli-r (!i i nrp 
llurLiw. Tbeai* iwu linn Iiiivu ninn* Iuth 
iii/ed riM Mu b Iwu inriaLerH nml fnilu-ra f,( 

lunrl'Tii fiirixlry. I'nlin'a uelmnl wn.a lulrr 
Iramdrrrel In 'ninrnniU, in Hnxuuy, mid 
rlmritf< rl infu a iu.lidMifin, kfmwri iiim'n 

um llu- Tlumuidl FnPrat Ariideiuy. Several 
ulliiT 11 inualer nt lumls” wiTn lnLer lukeli dVl»r 
bv lIiu Kuii’g nml rlcm^i il inln liij*1n r nr miilillu 

Hid.. uf leiiriiiiin iiinler Un* iiuiin’ id unul- 

einii 'i. hi 17711 Mn* FniviTHiiy nf Merlin liriimi 
liM'lmW llir lir^l inlerr'Ml in fnreHlry hv i-.hUi! illMl- 
a i'jinrnr <d leeUireu in Imhiiiy nml latvr in 
furi Ml. i-minnny, In wliirli wu« mlih il u jimy- 
Liml einir,ie ui Ti*(si-I under IlnrKHdnrf. tImh, 
Junvevi-r, did not Inal, very lung; a ml with Ujo 
ili-jilli id IlmuMdurf in |SOj Un* Hidiunl wax Ui h- 
rnnliiiiirrl. Tlu* Leni’ltiiiK nf fiirenlry wim 
Iraiiaferred frnm Llu- UnivurHiiy of Merlin lo 
f’Iji rMvufdr. wlierr* in 1-Sifll tin? prenenL Ikiern- 
wal'li' l’rih'al Aeadeuiy wnu ealaidirrlied. A 
lil Mi* labr Mieri* \s‘:ih fornu'd a fnreat ilrpui'L- 
iin-nl n i Mu* l'uivi rvdly uS r-ii m'M, nml fnriaL 
eiini fiiinii wiiH laki ii up iilan liy tin' miivnrflilirii 
nf Tilliiimi'ii nml Munieli (17-SD), 

(uTnniny P'iHae>wCM al preKriil lliriai profit- 
uiuiiul furral ilislilul iuna uf Mm liinlieal wnidc*, 
mum lv, ui l .liem\vali|«, nnir Mi’Miu ; Muiuleu, 
lii'iir (‘iishi I ; jinil 'l liurjiiiill, near llreHili'n; 
and ti*.*f Ilie.Mj*. fore*I ilrparlmeJilH al Miu 
unjver.HiiieH nf Till iii up *n, (lie.HuHi, ami Mu- 
nilli. li in I ui Mn* l'ulyLerluiiuuiii at Ivurlxriilie, 
'riii ri* an* lwo dinMnei lypi’H of (nriitil HelioulH 
in ()i-rimniy: (irnh LliriKi* wliii'li life devilled 
exrlUHivelv Ln Mil* almlv uf furunL Hidiimiu mul 
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ilH collateral liriinrUo44, llm Nn-nnlh'd 11 Turret 
tieiulernirs wwoml, tin- univiroiLv, allgr- 
mcine IlocfiHchulr, a college, or pnlylnelmir 
muLitulhm, with n rnmprclieiiHivr cnurne nr 
dudy, of which fnrcsLry in one uf Lhc prominent 
departments. Their urn a number nf advurulea 
who favor locating fori'fll hcIjuoI* entirely by 
themselves, mill ulijurt in llir universities for 
liio reasons Chut they urn deigned to mil in- 
voiliffittiiiiiH iii the iiliHlriH'l rather limn in the 
concrete; llml witco limy it re loculed fur away 
from any forest, llm lirnfaunnH lire less ai> 
mminlcil with practical forestry, mu l lUt* hLu- 
ilenla, though more versatile, fail lo lenm 
thoroughly Lhn Diiii^ moat i-saeiiliid for their 
proffi/wien, remain sLr/iiigrrw to llio tnrtsnl, 
mill do noL Umm how Lu rpiedirm trees. They 
further believe Llml ill order lu he a imuniH nf 
instrudlan the form muni he u dcmonalrnlinn 
ground, and should he an situated Llml ft can 
he visiLed tlnily without difficulty nr expense: 
thill the university in more a center nf general 
culture, a feature of secondary j ju jinrln urn In 
forest technology ; LhuL the univemily pro- 
fenaorti of such Heinncea as Imlnny, chemistry, 
zotilogy, anil geology urn mil nf sympathy wilh 
the forester, and am nut willing in adapt tho 
courses lo tho iicetls of Lhn foresL nLudciitH: Llml, 
while uiiivcrHitioH ure rich founluiiiH uf knowl¬ 
edge, they do not Hpcciiilixn enough. They hold, 
on The other hand, that llio forest iicudainicN 
keep Llic prndical alwayn in viow, nml tho ill- 
liuninont of knowledge la nl\vayn combined 
with oxperianco. 

Those favoring the Attachment of forest 
ruIiodIh Id universities point mil thul liberal 
education ia hint as caatmtial in forest training 
na in any other profcAHum ; Llml ninut of tho 
universities arc surrounded by worula which nro 
auiLed aa mourn of instruction, oiul llml it is 
not the extent of a forest which decides Ua nd- 
van Logo as u demons Ira Li on ground, bub I La 
variety of Irooa and modes of treatment and 
utilization ; that the situation of universities 
unnr railroads gives thorn the beet fnollitics for 
excursions amt for full dcmonBlraiioii in Lho 
field ; and that scientific research and practical 
work arc nob antagonistic Lo each oilier. These 
advantages are clearly shown by the fuel that 
universities Imvc produced more eminent 
writers and Lhinkers in the field of forestry 
than 11 forest academies." These differing 
views as to tho heat place for teaching forestry 
have not yet boon reconciled in Germany, and 
the whole matter is an open ipiesLinu lu Lhn 
United States. 

All Llio sohoolfl of higher education in Ger¬ 
many are stale inaliluluma, anil Lhn applicant, 
for entrance to them must bo a graduate 
either of a classical or runl-tymiiaalujiij and 
before ontorlng Lho forest school must have 
spent a short period, from ono-lirdf lo one 
year, in tho woods, to fruniliari&a himself, under 
the guidance of a foroBt n Hi car, with lho general 
features of bho business ho proposes Lo on- 


Rugr in, mol in this way lr*L his fitness for il. 
After llifs experience in the woods. In* eiders 
the fon-sL araiicniy, or lhn forest department 
of n university, fur two nml onedialt or three 
'ears. Upon completion of his rmirae ot tin* 
nrcfd, nrndemy nr university, lin dues not ciiUr 
at once the govern lurid, forest service, but must, 
nt his own expense. spend ul least two years 
in studying rufturnl operations in various dis- 
1 riels, during wlih li lime he may lin temporarily 
employed at small wage* in some HcieJiLiJie 
nr ailininislruiivo work, lie must keep a 
full diary of his doings nml nhservnlions, which 
must lie certified to by the district fomL malinger 
with whom lu* slays, nml which form a pari 
nf Jiis ijfficin] exam i nut ion. Tor nine jmmlhs 
during this time hr* iiiukI roiiNUnlly ]ierform 
all the duties of a [nresl ranger in a certain dis¬ 
trict, and iHTiisiouully also certain fun cl ions 
of a forest malinger. After these two years 
nf practical work in the woods, he again enters 
the university for one or two years to study 
Inw, unless lie has already done so; and only 
Limn can he present himself for tin* filial cx- 
iiminiLLioii for the position of a forester en¬ 
titled to have charge of a forest district. Ilia 
examination lasts from eight to ten days, 
and is based not only on wriLLen and oral 
examinations, hut also on Lho diary kept during 
hia practical work. Thus Liu* training or the 
forester in Ciuriiuiiiy takes from six Lo hcven 
years. 

Tin* curriculum of the Thuriimlt Academy 
may he oiled as nil example of Din instruction 
given at the fiennan forest academies. The 
course euvers three years, and includes the 
following subjects ; 1. Pura rmdAcniafirs mid 

natural aciVuccn. (n) Diffcruntiul or integral 
culmihiB. (b) Expcrl men Lid physios. Mneli- 
nnies. (e) MoLcorology. (rl) Inorpanio experi- 
inuntnl chcmiHLry. Orgfinio cliemiHlrv. rrnc- 
Licul course in ahcinistry. (c) Mineralogy 
nml petrography. C!eulogy. I 1 radical course 
In mineralogy and petrography. (/) Clen- 
cral botnny ; (1). Morphology. Taxon¬ 

omy, (2). Anatoniy. Phyninlugy. Tnicli- 
cnl course in botany, (o) General zotilngy. 
Practical course iu zoblogy. If, Foreslry. 
Applicd vialhcmaticB and natural ucicnce. (a) 
General eoumo in forest sciences. (f>) Forest 
botany. Practical course in forest bo tuny. 
PJnnt physiology, (c) Forest zoOlogy ; (J). 
VcrtiibraleH. (2), Inflects. (il) Forcat pro- 
Leclion. (c) A course in forest soils and forest 
Hites, (/) Silviculture, (p) Forest utilization. 
(A) 01 1 iimienI forest technology. Practical 
course in chemical forest lenliuology. (t) 
Course in the construe lion nf forest roads, {k) 
Land surveying, prejinratinn of forcisL iiiujis. 
(0 Forest meuflunaioii- Forest vaUmlinn. 
Forest finance. (m) Forest organization. 
PriicsLicul courflo in forest moiiHuriUion. («) 
Foroafc adininifltration. [a) Forest policy, 
(p) HiBLory of forestry, III, Auxilmri/ 
acicnces. (a) Political economy, (b) Law. 
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(r) AftriniUun?. (if) lliilililiK k) • iuiur- and 
link cnUutLS (/) Hygiene. Kxnirshiioi. 

In ndililinii k) llm forest ufrtdrniir* and 
/«rc^ft in miivrr*ilii'*, llii-rr an? 

iil^n pevend «ei;omlury furrml nnuk'inii'H, mirk 
na Umsn ill Fhennrh, in Muximy, mnl jWImf- 
h'liliur#, in ilnvuriii, mnl rli'Umnlnty fnreNl 
arlionh fur llm training of rmiK^m uml aiilmr- 
dinnU? fnrcHl officers wlm arc ilireelly rhiirgcil 
with lln? carrying mil ml nil hirM work. 

TImn (Sormnny, with a forest arm of nlmnl 
aSjWOftpIttitl imrei?, knii nine fnrwit arhnnto. mil 
rnuulihK lln? clmnenliirv mdionh fur Urn training 
of tin? Uiclinierd forest force. Tim eflmienny nf 
[nn-Hl inlmiiiiHlTHlifiii urul iniuingcnmnl nf lln? 
Merman fnrcriLN, which kirm mm nf lln? chief 
wiunien »r revenue in lln 1 stales, in dirrrily 
Irnmililc In tin: iiiuiulcimuni? id n high nluml- 
nnl of forest education for llmm? wlm an? 
charged wiLli lln? direction nf 1.1 m? work. 

Franco. —-Tim null hr^iuninR nf forest nhi- 
niiltou wiU4 made in IH2fi p wilk Llm csUliliHh- 
limnl at Xu I icy oT u imliniml fnre.st m'linnl ( AVoiV 
Abifimiri/e Fuwnlicn? tic Akirirj/h Hefori! lln? 
csLuhlinil incut nf Lliis nrlionl lln* government 
forests wore in charge of lmliukmil men, Tin? 
ulliei's or rnreslm with given In rourliers an 
ImiO'fmea, uml hecniim liercdilury, im profes- 
ximml knowledge lieiug rennhvd, fin lln? 
whole, lln? Hilmilinu win very similar In Ilml 
which existed in (imiumy ulinul Urn middle 
tit Unr rijilihjojilk emitnry; km in Frmier, nu ;m- 
mmiil nf llit: pnliiind turmoil during tin? Firm, 
Umpire, no uiliMilirm was given hi Mu? proper 
Inuini ik nf forcstera, uml lln? m'ieiililm iiiamigc- 
monl nf llu? foreshi wan mil taken ii|i uniil n 
Hoioi'wiinl Inter lime limn in (iermuny. The lii ni. 
director of llio Niinry forest Hchuol wlw Her- 
mini LnmiU, wlm received his cdiicaliiiii in 
Umimny, This early history of Urn imliniml 
forest Hulirml wim in 11 urui!i’ll by thr leimhiiigH 
of (ionium fiirrntcm Tim school had u Imril 
struggle fur recognition, ami did not begin In 
nLInin llu? high hLitmling wliirli it now neeupioH 
until 1S77 P when Llu? goverinimnl for rani anil 
Llm forcat Hchiinl wi»ro LnuiH^rrfiJ [ruin Uni 
jurlriillnLuni or Lln? HiM'raliuy of Lko Trrumiry In 
llu? Dupurlilimit nf AKnrnilturi 1 . Willi llm 
IrAiinfor nf llm nohmil Lu Lite Dopurlmrnb of 
A|»rinillnn? it wan i?min?1y n'or^aiuzi'il, mnl at 
the Frmir'h iirUmmil forest Hnlmol 
ih out? nf ike liinlirnL himiIh of Irarnii^, ami Ih 
nr|iml lo flu? l)i‘Hl fnrrHt hi?Ikii»Ih of (imimnv. 
Onl.v liinHi? who a firm lu nils from Llm A^Lonuinia 
IiiHliliilu, of PariH, uml in rxn'(ilinnal rimrH iiIhii 
llinw? wlm anin]i]i?lr? a full uniirnr in llu* l'nly- 
ti'dmiimin, an? mlmillnl an hi ihIi-iHm in llm 
frirral sHinol. Tim lunnlmr of hMuIoiiih who am 
alknvi'il In hi lor a very your ilia-a lml oxrmi 
LwuIvr. Timy nmnol Im olilor Lkim hmiiy- 
twn yrarfl, muHt hnvn no jiliyriiml ilofrulH, ami 
iniibl kc filLril fur army Ilk?. Tko noiirao 
covers two ynara. Tlio nLudi’ulH nro rctjuin’il 
to ilo tkrnis yrats' service? in llu; army, 1ml Llui 
two years of ncatlcinic lift? tire couiUuil as two 


yonra on llm luriii nf I lo ir mililiiry Hm irr, 
Tlnno’ wloi (rrurlmiM* from llio hiUt llu* 

liiiliinr.v ^ rviro im nlliriTH uf mikfir'liiuiiu rank, 

lVjliJr llllM!’ vl)n fail Ulllfll I’MlUfik'lv iJji jr 

Inry MTvlrrin llm rank uml lilr, Tin* nIihIciiIh 

live in Ike . ..., ami iiiiihL mikinil In wlml id 

jir/irlIrnlly u mililury rriiiiue. Tim niiriniliiin 
ih very fimihir lu llml of Mm f !r tiutiu H'lumlx, 
HUTpi llml rmiffiikTakk- slrm> i^ kiiil un linrMr- 

lmrk ridina, fi nrivia. KymiumlirN, A .. mnl 

ilrill. HIhpp, na n rule, aniniu; ilmnn whu jfnul- 
uaiv frnm vku Aninimink' lu^iilufv uf Iknri* 
linn 1 lire lunru lliou iwi-lvi? jirrHmm who are 
willing hi i'iiL it llu’ fnri ^l ^rluinl. ilie applirantH 
inuaL |nu*.i a rnm|ii'lilivi‘ uxnmiimfinii in nmllu‘- 
imilir* ami (•mniUi, lu rninirriinii with I hr? 
fnrrul srluml limn 1 is u fnr-^l i'X|ii riiuHiL ^inlkm 
wliirli UM u flr'iiiniixlralioli Krmiinl fur 

jirarliral work in fon^Lry, fJrmliuih’S from 
LiilKsi'luirj] infer ill mire lli" KnvrrilliM lilsri vii e, 
lint rts imlupi iiilmI fnn^l luunoai r^ lml, ul 

first, at li'usl fur n year, umler llu guiilrin .. 

fin okliT frin'Hl iiiMfortnr Tfu* Xunry selirml, 
In iliH a Khuhinle Mi’kunl. uml \ln MluilolKa iir in^ 
rknsen from llm riilo nf Urn wraiiusilvH nf llml 
iliHlilllle, Iiiihiilih'i’il a lyjir nf furesliTs wlm 
uri! hialilv uilm'ah-il |ill'll, iniuiv uf wlinm have 
aUuiuril Kiimjii'Uii fame uml lirmiulil llm 
Jiruiiiru of forufitry in l l 'ranee I n a ki^k at ate of 
ilrvrlri) iiniri I. 

Jlrsirli'M llu* ..I ill Kulinv llmre is ul^o u 

HTuiiilarv mi IiiipjI jjI Jkirru^ wJiii’k uiuiH rkkdl.r 
In I min yniiii# lorn fur Mm nulirinliiinh’ iio.nii inns 
in fureni. tuliiiiiiisfraTiun. flue rmlnri*, Imw- 
ovi-r, of llm M-linul is Mini ilx unulimlrs limy 
ovnilnallv allnin Llm sunu' liu-rli posiliun in 
fnresi mlininislnLlioii ns ttraikiulrri from Ikr? 
arliinil nl Nnnry. The milraimi* is llirmiuli 
i l oiii|iilihvi‘ exmiiimilinii. From Jiiomi# lltnse 
who min'i^rully |iium llm I'Xuinirmlinii an* wr- 
li'i U'tl nlunit iwoiily nr iwriily-lwii yinniK men. 
Those wlm lire mlmillnl |u Mu’ H'lmnl nri? 
np|ininleil iiHsinluiil furi sl nuurilH (|/iinfr rur/i/i- 
rim) in I lie n#ulur furesl nurvier, mnl remain 
in thin t'aimeily ini111 lliey liliisli rtekunl. a |ieriml 
of two years. After they I'nukmle from lln:* 
nohnnl uiiil have mielieii llm n^e nf hveiily-li vr 
years, they nrc? n|i|minled an forest #tiunk mol 
Iwn yeurn laler they nro iimmolnl in llm 
Kfrule of lt kriKinkiT,'' ecjrn i S|iumliui? In forest 
rnlifter in llm United Stulru After htmlvuiff 
oiu? more* yenr iu llm nelmnl, mul mifTi'sHliilly 
cnmiiletin# llm rnurKn Umn*. they are I’lijrihla 
lo llm jiosilimiH, nl first nf uhsimIiuiI fon*.Hl 
nuMiiiiuTH, ami Inter of furesl muminiTH. TIiuh 
lln* Hi’loml at llrirres iifTi i'S Ike hhiii« ii]U’iiiliKH 
im llm hi* I Mini nl Nimey, llum#k llien* Im ii i li ffrr- 
em?e in Lhu mellonl of traiiiiii# While llm 
Helioul ui Xuney lays emiNiilernkle Hlresn on 
Lln i Llmurelinil Hknuilion nr_ Lln? mLiuIhiIh, the 
Helioul ui barren promoleH iirineijmlly llie |iniu- 
Lienl Iruinin#. 

Aiifllrln-Hungary. — Just an in fk’riniiny 
and Franco, llm Iruinin# nf forenl HludimlH was 
begun in Liny country nL firm by privAlo enter- 
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prise. The two forest owners in Austria, 

Lliii Princes IfiiiliLiiiiHli'in nf Uoliemin uml 
■Hdiwnrzeulicrg uf Moravia established llici 
lir.HL rmi'HL hl'IujoIh in 1.SUU. In IHCIli llm stale 
institute Hour Vienna uml umdlicr privuLo 
school ill Hr>lii;iiiiu come into exhlencr. Tim 
slate institute wun transferred in l.SIM to Mii- 
rialmimi, mid after ninny modifications in 
the character uf llm teaching wan changed, io 
1K07, in mi iimulmay wjLli u three yearn' course. 
In lM7. r i iL was comhiimd with Urn agricultural 
college in Vif'Uirrt (UitchxthuU Ji\r Iimh nkuUur) i 
opened in 1N72, and uL present iL in Llm only 
forest school in AuhL riu which gives a 
Llm roughly Heieuiifm forest education. It Iiuh 
u tkirecN-ynur course, ami employs seventy-one 
professors uml instructors. During Llm yearn 
[rum 1N7-" to UJ01. 21101) formsL students worn 
in attendance. Tim curriculum uL Llm Agri¬ 
cultural Cnllcgo ilL Vioium in Urn same ns in 
Llm liuat German ft iti-hL schools. In addition 
lo this forest mdiool, Ilium are in AiiHlriu sev¬ 
eral oilier so-called 11 middle twlnioh," uml 
nlinut seven lower Hcliuuh for tin- nluralinn of 
guards. In Llii.H respect Austria occupies a 
liisLinct it]nee among the dilTurciit nmnlriiH in 
llm excellent organization uf ilmm? si-IkioI.h fur 
Llm education of Llm Hulnirdiualc technical 
forest personnel. 

Russia. —The attempt nL forest education 
in Russia dales hack to J7-ID r when a number 
of fnrcslrra were secured from Gmnnny in 
Lake charge of Llm management uf llm govern¬ 
ment fun 1 ski. They were also inL tiikI i rl willi Llm 
rrlUi’iiLiuo uf foresters, eueli b'urMmi *ik!«?p liliving 
six imiiiln assigned lu him. This uiTaJigchiunl, 
however, iliil not prove aalinfailnry, ami since it 
was reared that a Umber idimluge migliL cripple 
the navy, a course in forestry was iiisLiLulcd 
in 180(1 at tins Naval Academy. Thin wan 
ruHuwi'd hy Hovoral oilier Hi-]ir ihIh j mm uL Zara- 
koyeSelu (near St. Pi'lershiirg) in 1K0M, imollur 
fit KtrzItH-.ik, in M7M, mu} u lit in} ui St. IVtivw- 
liurg, in 1H0H. Of all these there remains now 
only llm Forest Institute ill Kb. Poland iiirg, 
which Iiuh lived through many vicissitudes, and 
rdlenls ill its organization, charadcr, and 
flenjin of Leaching all Llm changes in this forest 
policy nr Russia. lit thin ease, in particulnr, 
it may lie mud Hint the history uf the St. Pelrrs- 
Imrg Forest Institute iH practically the lii.sLnry 
nr forestry in Russia. This forest matiluLa 
lrovides n four-year course. has fifteen pro- 
CHHora uml instructors, ami prepares yimng 
men fur the higher posiliniiH in (lie Russian 
foresL service, In 18flll imoLlicr high-grade 
forest h irliinil wiiH created al Nnvn-Alexumlriu, 
near Wursuw, known iuh tlm Nnvu-AlexnmliiyHk 
fiiHliLule uf Agriculture iilul Pur entry. It 
alnii Iiuh a four-year cmnne, mid him llm hinim 
ohjecL uml scope an llm ,Si r peterHluirg Foreul 
IhHliUlle. 

In addition to LIiohu two imlepeiulenl foreat 
fc-clmola, clmirfl of forestry exiut at PeLmvHk 
Ilurul Academy in Moscow, and in Llm Riga 


Polytechnic Institute, uml also in seven hi?c- 
nuilary hcIioiiIh of rural cemmiuy. lliiHsiu 
Inula particularly in Llm Lruining or forist 
rangers uml guards. These schools, nf wliieli 
there are nmv thirty, arc eHtulilinhed after the 
Aii.MlriuiL paLlnrn. The course of Hludy is two 
years, and consiHls mainly of nrnclii'al work, 
mippfejneuterl hy a tlmoretirul hLudy of sil- 
vhiulLure. In addition, foresters in charge of 
a district are allowed In train men ami have 
them pass Llm final exuiniiiulion at Lliesn lower 
hc/iooIh, The higher education far forestry 
in IIuHflia rumimhlofl very closely that nf tier- 
many in Llm ciiiricuhiin of its bcIujoIh and in 
the nigh Hlamluid of enlruiiec ri!i[uire)iienlH. 
Only two high-grade forest Hchonls, however, 
for an urea of alumt S 10,00(1,000 acres of for¬ 
est hind provides, uf course, a emu para Lively 
Hinall nmulior uf tcclmienlly trained foresters, 
ns conLiuHLed wiLli the seven fnrixst selinolu in 
(lermany for a forest men of only 3fj,(100,000 
acres. 

Finland. — In Finland a school nf forestry 
was chlahlished in ItilW uL KvoiH, 1ml instnu!- 
tiiin here was umisinnully suspended liccansc 
of an insuflieimiL numlu r of pupils, llecenllv 
llm school Ims hero extended | and in ud- 
ditiun a emirHc oT iiiHLriicLmii in foreslry at 
Ilelmngfnm in lieing niiiLciunliiled, Schunh 
nr iiistruelion for lorest guanlH arc uIho pru- 
viderl. 

Ilnly. A high-gmih* forest hcImmiI is located 
at Vnllondirosa, hiLnul.nl in tin* Appiniiiii'H 
at un elevation nf WH) nielers. The fnrest hi- 
sLitiili? is under the direclinii or llm Department 
of Agriculture.. The iiiHlilnli? was created in 
INliO. Tim enurse nf hludy in four yi ins, he- 
ginning March 1 ami ending Nov. 1. From 
1S0II to 10011, MOO HludeiilH have lieen grudu- 
aled from this iiiNliliile. The imniln-i 1 id 
Htndeiils illiiL cun he mlniillcd Ln the insLiUilc 
is ih lerniined ciuili year hy the Department of 
Amirullttruy uitri n nth f it in wry Umilnl 
Thus, in there were in all lliiriy-fnur 

Htmlenlu. Only graduates from teelniical 
hpIiouIh orlycimniH (fin Irrcoh') lire udmitLcd. 
Mince Llm nunihrr of upplicunts is always greater 
Limn the numlier approved hy the Depart¬ 
ment, only lluisc who liave graduated with the 
highest rank arc admitted Ln the institute. 
Graduates are appointed us assistant foresters 
(Nu/hMs/jriffirfj of/yindrO, or teiimiirarily as rnriuit 
rangers (/Iri'flodicr /urrshifc), Tim organization 
of the iiiHliLuie in niililuiy. Tim cumscs nro 
tliurinigh, and much stiess is laid on the hasio 
iialural scienoeH. 

Swollen. — Forestry is provided fur in a 
Slain Forest IiiHliLuie at Slnckliuliii, uml two 
heeondary wehimlri, one at Unihnrg, fmimlc.d 
in J.4N0, uml iliioLIo!) at Klulien (I 'Him, where 
a ime-yeur course is given, mainly in pruc- 
lienl work jirepaiatnry Lu enlranee into llm 
State Forest IiiHLilnte. Thu liundier of hLu- 
deuls in the iiiKliliitc is limited to Lwenty-Lwn, 
and the term lasts two and one-half years. 
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Tlio acliool low, besides ilfl director, six pro¬ 
fessors ; in addition In Um training of forest 
officers (nr higher pom linn* in the forest service, 
iL provides uIho a Ir** iiilcmdve ninnm fur llm 
men of llm lower technical grade*. Tin? guv- 
eminent is very lilmral iji iL* support »/ il* 
foresL institute, mill tuition in free. Tim 
graduates from Llirt nrlmnl n are n In im? appointed 
In (lie regular Inront nervicP] mid in ten veur* 
may allum the |im<i(uin uf jngmnAtnrn. Them 
arc hrycii mdionlH fnr llie mining nf tlir sub¬ 
ordinate officers, binulml in fnriifUn in different 
parts nf Um country, and rnrli willi mm Icnnhcr 
and one nr more iihmhUuLh. Nut only in llm 
Luilinn free, lint a number of Um HtudenlH 
receive almi liouril mill lodging ihrungloml 
Llie uuurnc, which liwls one year, 

Norway, — Tim lipit forester* in Norway 
received Llmir education in other rmuilriew, ill 
Tlnirniirll Acndeiiiy. Kliernwalde, mnl also nl 
,Stockholm. In 1HH7 llicre whs eaulilinlied 
n Ture^L deparimciil in Lhr Norwegian Agrind- 
lural College at UlirinLianin. HeLween 11MIL 
and 11107 wixly-lwu student* were graduated 
fruin llial Meliniil, Student* are mlniilled 
every oilier year, Tin* course extend* over 
three yearn. Reside* the hiresL department 
at llin Agricultural College at CRirintiiLikiii, 
there arc also three ncIiuoIh wlinrn clenicntnry 
iiiNlTiuitinn in given. One of the mdmulH was 
founrled in 187/i at JCmigHlierg, nnnllmr in 1K8U 
at Hlrnkjucr, and Blill nnoLlier in IHH4 at Kl- 
vorinn. The term of windy in nine mntiUiH, ami 
only twelve pupils between the ugi a nr eighteen 
Aim thirty years, are mhniJleil every year. 
Tim courHii in I mill llmorclind ami practical. 
In addition lu Llmne Llirco school^ courses in 
fnrcHtry are nl hh given at two lower agricultural 
hcIumiIMj innnely, at the JoiiBherg IiiaLUuLu 
( 1HI)7) ami uL llovti (11107). 

England. — England’*! need for Lerlmirnlly 
Indued f rural era firfll liecnnie preying when 
Um ncciMUilLy nroHe fur placing llm large furi’slN 
nr Jlriliidi India under scientific management. 
Raving lio fore*tern of it* own, the government, 
in 1 SlHi, inLruHled Llm iirgiini/iitioii of Llin 
forest service in British India Ln a (Inman 
forester, Dietrich llrandiH. For llm firm few 
yearn llm idlieers of tlio Indian forest servico 
were appointed without any special training, 
the personnel lining recniilcil from the Indian 
army, ami hy Llm appointnmiitof thusi'scemiugly 
nuidilinil for the rough, adveiiturmiH life in Llm 
jungle, and fund of nanip life mul Hpiirl, IL 
very mum became iiiipnreiiL, however, that 
if llm ToreHlH nf HriliHh India were Lo lie well 
organized and managed, iL who idiwjluLely 
ncrteHHury lo imuive n regular mipply of young 
foreHtera who Rail a thorough training. In 
IHflfl Llm government Imd appointed a* awuhL- 
antH tu llrandiH two young German forester*, 
umj in that aanie year Lite find eiimpeLilivc ox- 
lUiiiuaLiiiii wan held in London for " prulm- 
lionerH," who were to he trained, Homo in 
Germany and others in France, for two and 


nim-hrdf yrnrn before coloring the regular 
forint amice. Kuril training nf prospective 
lores ter* fur the Indian forest nervier* I us led 
until IH7r* in Germany, and uvii.il LHSfi in 
France. In ISH/i, however, llie Kuglijdi gov¬ 
ernment ilrlerjuiimd lo Dike over Uie education 
of iN own forest officer]*, and t*lnhludiud a 
ciniiw of fnr entry at Liu? Jimirrinl College of 
Login erring at Cimiier'n Rill in Nurrev. In 
lljn. p ) the training of the fon-alera woo Lrnna- 
ferrnl In Oxford UnivrrMlv. The rmivw envera 
a period of three yen re, vif wliirh mm yiuir in 
aprnl tin llm CordiimiiL. While lltin rmirne 
in primarily inlendiil fur 11 iindmlinimra " fur 
Her vie i! in the Indian Forest nipurlmeviL, 
oilier inrmhere nf tin* university may aUenil 
the iiiKlriiidion in fnrealrv. In addition in the 
Iriiiihing nf fnrest nfliriTO fur llie higher pnsiliriiiH 
in llie Imlian nervire, llirre \vn* fiTt llie need nf 
giving Llie unlive* of India who m > rupu!il kiiIh 
nrdinule preuLuniH in Un k wrvire Hume lerhnieid 
edmoillim in Inreatry. Tlii* wa* iinnllv liro- 
viili il for in 187.4 Iiy estiildiHliiug the Indian 
FureaL Hchuul lit Rehrn l.liiji, wliieli in I SHI 
wiw elumged inui mi Inim'riiii Vnaliliile. At 
IhiH Hclicml Llie euurae, which exiemlH over a 
peril id nf two yearn, in given lmth in Knglinh 
and in lint vernacular, and frnui mining Um 
prndunleH of lliia Hclimd the mihuriliimte fnree, 
ih rerruiied. 

Fur llm Imiiiinp nf fon^ter* fnr home Her- 
vice, IIuti* Iiiih exiKtrd Hiure 1811,1 at the Uni- 
veraity uT Fdiulairgli a eourae in furexlry wliirh 
wtw aUirtid hy private wdearijiLiiin. Thin 
enunm exlemlfl over thn'e aeaileioie yearn, of 
wliirh two ami nne-Lhird nre npeut at Llm lini- 
verHiLy, mnl Ii iiiIh to Lin degree of llurhelnr of 
Hcience in Fnreatry. During Urn fimrLeea 
yenr*, from 1 HflTi lo 1IKHI, JilLy-oiie ntmluiitH 
nave lieen gmdualed from Um roreat depart¬ 
ment. 

A Depart menial Cfommitlei! np|minlerl hy Llm 
Ihmrd of Agriculture mid FiHhrriex in 11102 

In ini|tiire into and rrjiurl .. llrHinh fnr- 

OHtry preHoiili'd a uimnumm* report, in which 
iL urged " Llie iminedinh^ ami efTeeLivo prih 
viaiun fur hringing uyaleniaLized iiiHtruetiun in 
loreaLry within rcnell of owner*, fnreatera, anil 
woiMlmuen. 11 A* a rrhull of Uiia recmimmnda- 
Liun Great 11 rilain liaa rmiMiilerahly increnHcd 
the faeiliUea lor iiiHlnietiou in furealry within 
Llie Inal eiglil year*. While liehire Um inquiry 
hy the Departmental ComniiLU n there were no 
orgnmaeil eourneH nf iiiHlnmliim in fnreulry 
other than Ilium? given at the Kngineering 
Cullnge at ('iiiiper'a llill anil Llm University 
of Kilinliuigl), llirre are now Leu ri nlera wlmrn 
foreHtrv in tuugliL, namely, the University nf 
OxTurd ; Llm Fnreal of ])i*au, where a hidinol 
of foriHlry Iiiih lieon eHtahlmlmil hy llm t'om- 
mitumumni nf IUh MaieHly'H WimuIh and For- 
phIh ; University College of NorLh Wales, 
Unngnr ; AmiNlrong (College, NuwcaHtln-upnn- 
Tyno ; University nf Cambridge ; llm ltoyal 
Agricultural (fnllcge, CireiiceHter ; Glasgow and 

m 
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WuaL of Scotland Agricultural College ; Erlin- Town, rslnhllslu'il by the Cinvcrji incut of Onpc 
Imrgh and l'huit uf Scotland College of Agricul- Colony, fur tin.* scientific training oT finest 

lure; and Aberdeen and NorLh of HcuLluml College offiem ami for research in uulli African 

»f Agriculture. In addition, mention should lm forcHby. The regular course covers a period 
made of llie Iuverliover Estate in Argyllshire, of l\vn years, preceded by a preliminary 
which hnw been |iiirr?linwrf by tin; CrunmiN- Acjciitifrrj course of one year. 

RiniU'iH of Ilis Majesty's Wands ami FnreHls United Stales.--The progress of forest 
for the purpose of carrying out an experiment (duration in the United Win ten bus been very 

in alforcstaLiim on Helen Li lie aiul eeomimic lineH, rapbl. While in 1M)7, with tlm exception of 

mul the Alien Hull WuuiIh, which are now fee Lures mi deudrolngy and forrst gnigrupliy 
being worked uh a i lemon Miration urea fur the as a jmrt of the Imtaiiieul rum raw Riven in a 
practical study nf forestry. t mimliur of land-grant colleges, Lhere were no 

Canada. -- Iii JIKI7 Llie Ontario government piofoHsiumd forest .sellunis, lu-duy there are 
established in Uh provincial university at To- about twenty ilinlinnt forest sehuols nr forest 
runtn a fully equipped family of forestry, The department*, ami twenty-live agricultural mi¬ 
en trance requirements In the department or leges, polytechnic institutes, nr universities 
forestry lire made higher Until for any nLlier lie- Rive one nr more emir,sea in forestry. Mnro- 
linrUnent in the university, miniely, honor over, a 11111111101' of Hurniulury hpIiuoIh include 
111 a trie illation in English and mutlu'inalies. fnmtiy in their curricula. This marvelous 
Tlio UniversiLy of Toroulo offers a four-year growth lias been due to the awakening of public 
course, leading to the degree of 11 nr helm’ of opinion, us the need nf Llie pruner earn mill 
Science in Forestry, Jh.Sn.F., ami afLer three handling of the rcinuininR Limner lunds hoeaine 
years’ work in practice, In the degree of Forest apparent. This movement was Imuighl to il 
E ngineer, IMS. In midi linn Ln the fmir-ypur focus chiefly hy the activities of the UniLrd 
ccjur.se, n six-year course is provided^ which iState.s Forest Ufcrvicn, In this rapid growth 
includes Immunities and Rreater Hpeeiidiziilinu lies huLli the strength and weakness of forestry 
in Hiiienccfl, and entitles the graduates fnnu the education in Lliis country. The strength U 
forestry department also Ln Lhe degree of shown hy the rapidity with which various 
Master uf Arts, The laLLer course is intended universities have taken up forestry, sinen that 
lu produce pro lessumat men with 11 Immd \» a (leinoiiHtmLiuu that forestry is now rccog- 
liliornk education, leaders nf the highest type, nized ns n prufeHsinn, and Unit Lliere is 11 place 
In 1U08 the I'lovinie nf New Ihunnwii'k es- for the professional forest hcIiimiI. Its \ycak- 
tnlilislied u clmir of forestry in its university, ness lies in the danger of overcrowding the 
and during the Hummer of 1011) another forest profession with poorly trained men, before the 
uclmnl attempting high-grade education was science in fully developed, 

Alim 1 Lud in Lhu Province nf Quebec, under the The progress of forest education in Lhia 

auspices of Lhe Qruvvn Lands DepurLmruL nf eimnlry has been rndieidly dilTerouL from Unit 

Llie province, and nfliliaLeil with Laval Uni- in Europe. In laiirqu 1 the prneliee of foniHlry 
varsity. Admission is based on u compelitierj antereded the theoretical development of, and 
examination. Ten HeholarsliipH are provided cduuiliim in, hiresL sciences. In (Serimmy 

Lei make entrance attractive, and there i«, in forest prncLire existed for a eeiiLury or more 
addition, a promise of employ incut hy the before the first forest school was established 
government. In addition lu these formt ile- in 17(14. In Lliis cmiutry rapid economic 

partincnts in cornier:Lion with universities, development made heavy iiinuuls upon forest 
farm forestry is taught at the lluelph Agri- resources, — rlearing the foresL fur farm inn- 
cultural College. puses, ami the luck uf forest pro lee lion have. 

OLlier Coiinliios. — In Denmark Lhe off!- created a sudden demand for Leelmieidly 
ciula in the higher technical grades are trained trained fu real its, mul thus academic training 
at tlio Iloyni Veterinary and Agricultural started heron* forestry was practiced in the 
College at Copenhagen, wliicli was established woods, For this reason Llie tcachirig oT forestry 
in 1809. The course lusts live years, including in this cmmlry is under a lmndirap, licrause 
one and one-lmlf years of pruelienl u urk. there is a lack of illuslrulimiN of wlmt can In; 
TuiLirwi is free. In iSwiLzerJimd the furrst iircomplished )>y Lhe prailienl apphcaLioii of 
school is cuimceU'd with lhe I'olyleelinieuin forest Hcience, The wurk oT the forester in 

at Zurich. In Spain Lherc cxiatH 11 high-grade Amorim, therefore, is Unit of 11 pioneer who 
Hchunl uf hues try, Emuwln As/jmVd jk liiyc- jiuihL first lay tlm ftniiidiiLiun upon whieli the 

jj \m>F tk jUajifcs, from which the Snimish corps eiilirn Hlmclure «r future fnresLry in this enun- 

uf engineers is rcmiilcfl. This selirml was in- try will rent, and the rniirtt thorough forest 

Hlilulcil in lHIir., and ih now lmaiLml in one of inlueulimi heenmes for lIiih rensrm esHential, 

the lmildings of the Fuliiee uf the Kneunul, '[‘lie first profesHiumd fmesl hclioul was ch- 

ne«r Madrid. It lias a hnir-yenr cmirse, anil lahliHlied in 1HI1H uL Cornell University, and 
llie preparation in fully erpml Lu any uf tlio iilmnsL ninniltummiisly with it a private hcIuioI 

(I'ennau or French hoIiuoIh. In Japan forestry at IlUtmore was opened hy I Jr. C, A. iSchemsk. 

is taught at Lhe University of Tnkiu. In In l.Mlll the PhudiuL family eudnwed a foresL 

South Africa there is 11 forest school at Cape sehoul at Yale University, and in 1903 the 
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University of Michigan opened rt pridcMrional 
(IcpiirinicnL of forestry. Thin innrkod the 
brgmniug r)f Uio cm of nrofesniunal forest 
Hrhnnla in tliin country, which Buliflfti|ucnlly 
d prnail, through the establishment of cuurmoi 
ul otto after another of lhe agricultural colleges 
and uai vend lies throughout Uic country- Thr.ro 
arc to-day probably from four Ui five hundred 
inim engaged in work requiring n knowledge nf 
technical tnmlry, who nre mostly graduated 
from them* schonln. U wan inevitable llml 
in Ihc rapid multiplication of forest uchnuh 
iti Ihirt country, marled at ili(TrrcnL educa¬ 
tional hmlitulimiH, there should bn n fuck of a 
uniform standard In Lhe equipment, methods, 
anil character of Leaching, even of hcHudIh 
which apparently linvc llm same object in 
view, immely, ibo Iriviniug of the higher 
technical foresters. 

The pro tension nl forest schools in Uim cminlrv 
may he divided inlo four groups: (0 Cirnu- 
uaLe schools. These offer college graduates 
a grade of professional training to lit Hid 
/diulcnlH for Lite highest JulimniMmlivc! /mo¬ 
tions in Lin; profession. They usually give n 
L wo-ye nr course lending lo Urn degrot! of Master 
nf Forestry, and reipiirc for admiasiun u cnlli go 
training with Liu; bachelor degree from nn 
iiiftliluUun of Mu mling. (2) Undergraduate 
HfilioolH, urguubmil on euordinuLe lines with 
the other departments of Lho university. 
TImir curriculum rovers four yours, Mid nuuio 
nf them provide nlwi for postgrad mi to work, 
(!l) Hanger wHiimiIh, devoted principally Lu ihn 
training of young men fur the* pimluin nf forint 
rniifliT uml wumIh HUiieriiiieiulenl. (-1) Untirorfl 
in fureslry. A large number of collegia mid 
universities give one nr more courses in forestry, 
which nre iiiteiuleil, not fur induing prnfcHHumui 
foresters, Iml merely ns it purl of general edu- 
nitioii, n ml particularly of ngrienllUriil odn- 
rittinn, or os prvpnraLiiry to the ntmly of 
forestry hl some iirofessimml forest rudiunl. 

Au nlUmipL to set n Hlruiihrd of forunL nlucft- 
lion wliifh will rwmll in slandarclmrig the jiro- 
fnsaiun In this country lilts already been in min 
nl a conference of forest schools which was held 
in Washington aL the clinn of lUibl, in which 
fifteen timvcnntieii and colleges giving instme- 
lion in forestry purl id paled. A nornmitlce of 
five wan appointed to consider and report to Lite 
conference a h elm me for establishing a minimum 
uLiuulnrd curriculum in forestry. Such Htnud- 
nnlizntioii of forest education in this Country is 
absolutely IndinjimiHjihle, since the training of 
foresters is not, ns it is abroad, in tlm Immm nf 
tlm gnvmunonl, hut in Llm hands of uiiivemlLiea 
mul colleges, in Urn majority of muuin privately 
endowed, lit llm case of* graduates entering 
llm FnuvjL tii'mee, the lmeessary rivil Her vice 
examination neui, in a ineiisure, as a Htaudurd 
for forest education in litis country, but Hindi 
an examination cnnnnl ho a true lest of thor¬ 
oughness of preparation, ami besides, there 
arc other fields for foreHL activities outside 


nf l ho govern rum l nervied, where a llmmugh 
training is nbsnluUdy raenlial fnr currying on 
the work rsperLed frrmi tlm new profit inn. 

While llm edmalinii nf the* higher grade nf 
fnrealcra is amply provided for in LUc Unileil 
K la Lem, them are hardly any jspIuioIh intended 
primarily for Lhe training of furraL rnngrni nr 
wnmla ou p eri n ten den Is, u ml c*r gr ad uale «r 1 1 unis 
nf forestry have bIuiH vrinLer nr snrninre 
emirnrs nimcirtlly inU’iulcd fur the training or 
forest ranger*. Tlienr ia oim aclinol, the Fenn- 
avlvaiiia Stale Forest Aruilmny at Mont Alio, 
l*n. t whirh ;iiin h priiieipully in prcjumi ynmig 
men for the position nf forr^L rangers in Llm 
Htal-n forint nervira, nod coirma rloanr in itB 
iirganiKiLliuii ami ebarnelrr of education to 
oimilar •nelnudH in Kuropn It Lh a lliren-ycar 
enurst*, and llm varaiinta nre filled by appoinl- 
ment aft^r a competitive examination. Tim 

f 'rarin aloft must mini in in lhe hUIc aervieu aL 
eiwt llireo years after graduation. 

Jn a clii^ft by itself beeamu; of its nrganir.a- 
lion, liieLluids, and p\ir|ioaisi is Die Hmmore 
Funwl Hrlionl, wJiidi is a Lj'/m of the Font- 
nimfrr srlmnl wliinb was i rounion in tlm early 
liinkiry id fnrest eduerUinii in Cicritinny. It 
has n mu' year roort^, supplemented by aix 
iiumths of pnu l ini I wnrk. In tlmt Hclioal 
LheoreLirul nJuralimi in llm f iiu iln incjiinl 
arienees omipien a Hmmdiirv place, nnd main 
htre^N In laid upnn fniiiilinri»ing llm si mini l 
with tlm prneliral pmlih ins nf Lhe woods. 

Unlike Kiigland, Llm UniU rl Sintes dm^ lint 
train young men CHpreially Tnr Llio forest anrv^ 
ice in Llm lMiilippim s, but tlm l'hilippiiio corps 

nf furraU-m is rcrruUml ... tlm griirhp 

ali a or llie furcsL arlumhi in the aUilim. Himilar, 
however, to tlm Debra Duo arhmil in llritialk 
India, n course in forestry is now given at iho 
Cnlfegi! of AgrieulLure "in Los ilauns, I,® 
Laguna Fnivime, for llm Induing of Llm Fili¬ 
pinos. Tlm course i« so arranged Uml lmyn 
who linvc cnmplolcd tin; aeventh (iriide nm 
entiT and grnilimle in four yearn. The hrat 
tw'ci yeanr' murk in identical wiftli llir; work of 
Llm ugrieolLurid college student^ including 
courHeH in I-'iiglisli, mullmnmUcs, butiiny, 
xnblngy ami euloiuuhjgy. The luaL two yearn 
an* devoted to fnn^try. The aclinul ih fiimilur 
lu Home id our umlcrgnuJuiik; forr^L 
and ainiH Ui train men for the higher technical 
pusitimifl in Llm l'liilippiim aervim?. 

Uehnv is given n eouiplide list of forest 
Hchoaln arranged ncrunling Ln llm chnnicLer of 
llm course ^ivrn In tlmnr.— 

(Irmlunlo Stlwln. — Yale Unlviirsily, Now 
lliLvtm, Conn.; Yalo Forest Hrlmul (fouudinl 
in 1DI10), Unlvcrsily of Mieldgon, Ann Arbor; 
Chiurse nf Fonts try (rounded in UlOl), Har¬ 
vard Univenlly, Cninliriilge, Mm,; Diviaion 
of Forestry, Hcluiol of Applied Hcinunci. 

ffnrJiT^nirfii/ib! iSr/ifUjfs. IJnivnrally of 
MiooeHoLn, Minneapolis; College nf Forestry. 
University id Washington, HcaLilo; Miaol of 
Forestry (oatahlisln.nl 1U07). Colorado Col- 
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lngc, Colorado Springs; School of Forestry 
(established L005), Colorado Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Fort Collins. University of Georgia, 
Alliens, College of Agriculture; School of 
Forestry. University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Iowa 
State College, Ames. University of Maine, 
Orono. Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing; Forestry course (established 1002), 
University of Montana, Missoula. Univer¬ 
sity or Nebraska, Lincoln; College of Agricul¬ 
ture. Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Fa. State Coll ego of Washington, Pullman. 
Ililtmorc Forest School, which holds a winter 
session in Germany, a spring session in the 
Adirondack^ and .Southern Appalachians, and 
during the niiLmnn months in the Lake SLaLes. 
Pennsylvania Stale Forest Academy, Mont 
Alio 

/danger Schools. — A number of undergrad¬ 
uate schools of forestry have a short winter or 
summer course especially intended for the 
training of forest rangers. Several under¬ 
graduate schools, while not intended primarily 
for Lrnining rangers, give courses 110 b much 
above the re finin'mm i Is of n ranger. 

Coitrscjt in Forestry. — Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; CmmceticuL Agricultural 
College, Newark; Delaware College, Newark; 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan; 
University or Illinois, Urlinim; Hurra College, 
Perea, Ky.; Maryland Agricultural College, 
College Park; Mass noluiHe Lis Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Amhersti MituMiMu Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural College; Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; University of 
Nevada, llcno; New Hampshire College, 
Durham; North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Fnrgo; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Collcgo, Stillwater; Rhode IhIoiuI Stale Col¬ 
lege, Kingston; Olnmson Agrieullural College, 
Clcmsnn, S.C,; South DnkoLn SLaLe College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ilruokingsj 
University or Tciiiichhcu, Knoxville; Agricul- 
tuval College of Utah, Logan; UuiversiLy of 
Vermont, lhirlinglon; Middlehury College, 
Middlebury, Yt.; Hampton Normal and Agri¬ 
cultural Institute, Hampton, Ya.; West Vir¬ 
ginia UuiversiLy, Morgantown; UuiversiLy of 
Wiacousin, Madison. 

Couracjr in Acnmdnry Schools. — Eric Forest 
School, Duxhury, Mass.; Mount Hermon 
School, MounL Mormon, Mush.; Smith's Agri¬ 
cultural School, Northampton, Mivhh.; Crooli- 
fltou School of Agriculture, ('rnokslnn, Minn.; 
North Dakota School of Forestry, liuUincau; 
Murray Stain School of Agriculture, Tisho¬ 
mingo, Oklahoma, II. 8. CL aiul IX. 'L. 

RfiferflncflB \ — 

Demniiaiiiit. Aumifir. (Jl'i Wulrfeigenth iun b. 

der tVuldu'irlhschaJl und Forstioisacnschn/i iji Deutsch¬ 
land, (Mnrlln, IH74.) 

UnowN, J, O, Frto\th Forent Ordinance in IGtif). 
(Eillnliurgh. ISH3.) 


tfnAoofo of Forestry in Europe. (Edinburgh, 1H77.) 
Schools o/ Forestry in Germany. (London^ 1H87.J 
FmiNOW, II. E. A Iirir/ History of Forestry in Europe, 
iho i/nited Sfuttui, and Other Countries. (Toronto, 
1007.) , , 

Forest Edupftlion in Omni. UrKnlti, hi Llio /ournol of 
tl\a (treat Britain iJoonl of Agricultural Vol. If, 
l)|j. 1 mul 701, 

CJuvot, ,C, L'En scion cm cut forvaticr vn Frnwte, — 
L'lfcofo iln Nancy. (Nancy, 1HUH-) 

ScilWAPi’ACIi, A. Otundrius r/cr Forsl- unci JaQilop- 
schithia Utmiachlands. (Ilcrllh, 1US9; 2d, ed., 

min!.) 

FORGETFULNESS. T This Lenn may bo 
either Lhc normal negative of rcLonlion, or it 
may become abnormal. Abnormal forgetful¬ 
ness, or amnesia (r/.u.), grades into tho types of 
forgetfulness that occur in ordinary fatigue 
(cj.li.) and ordinary lapses (g,u.). C, IT, J* 

See Mumoiiy. 

FORM. —The term used in English second¬ 
ary schools for class or subdivision of the 
school, It was introduced early in tho six¬ 
teenth century, and is frequently found in tho 
statutes of that century. .Six forms wero 
found almost universally in ail schools, and 
this number lias remained oa the framework 
of school organization up to the present Lime. 
The highest form is always called the Sixth. 
With tlm increase or pupils and the growth of 
the schools, further subdivisions became neces¬ 
sary, mul upper, lower, und middle forms wore 
introduced, o.g. Lower Fourth, Upper Fourth, 
etc., and further, without changing the general 
Bclieme, forms with new names have liccn jnler- 
nised lie tween the old forms, c.y. somo schools 
iRVn a Remove, between the foiirlli and fifth, a 
Hholl between the third mul fourth, and some 
form between the fifth and nixLli, llcyond Lho 
six forniH, however, there is no uniformity in 
grouping nr names. 

See GruMMAU Schools, ENOLiair; Public 
Schools. 

FORM. — See Musical Terms. 

FORM AND CONTENT. — As already 
noted (see Content Suiijectb), there oxista a 
division oT sLudics into form studies (o ,g, 
writing as penmanship, spelling, formal gram¬ 
mar, numerical calculations) and content 
studies, such as literary composition, liiatory, 
U Lera Lure, iiaLure study, etc. The di vision 
has practical convenience, but from the nUml- 
point uf cduraliunnl nriuciplcs brings to light 
a BeriouH dualism ami nil important problem. 
In principle both form and content lose when 
separated from each other; Lho value of corrc- 
laiinn (tj.u.), as a practical device, consists 
Inrgoly in overroining nr counteracting their 
divorce. That Lho merely formal tends lo ho 
barren and mechanical needs no argmmmt. 
Conversely, cunLcnt, without form, lenuB Lo ha 
miscellaneous, unorganized, and, consequently, 
ineffective. The problem thus brought lo 
allenLion is wheLher tlicro exists an inherent 
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confirm linn brLwBcn form nml cnnLciil, uinl if 
vvlmL in liti* genuine meaning uf nidi frum Lliu 
nluiuljMihil nf Llieir organic reluliuii Ui turn 
lumtlier. 

The ilinriifiHum uf i«x|imeiirn (yiO imlwulrfl 
Llml experience hna a dnuhlc uniut.I; it always 
iiivulvrfl aiilijccl waller, nr h biii experience 
uj ku urn thing, mill il invnlvm ilefiniLe leiiden- 
cum Inward change id mihjnl inulTir, nr ex- 
liiliiu ii irumdRun. Si me diflVrruL nulijrrl 
millUm (whether fai la, idnm. nr man) linvi- 
very different viihlOH, the rniiLrnl of tin 1 pru¬ 
ne M nf change heenmea a nmller nf fuiwln- 
inenlul unpurlniien, U U nece^nry llml 
experience hIuiuM iujI primml fur chnngel jiI 
hliiduunrd, hul Llml il aliunlil muinlam iw 
HUujerl nmller ul u ei-rUin level id value, and 
11 mi L Lliere Hlnmld hi; griiwlh, prugn'M In lln* 
richer mid inure nigniliraiil, nnl nlriigrrHsmn 
lain the; Lrmul and Hiipcrflriiil. Tim mure 
nlnlic nuptreL cd exjierii'lin; Dirt Hiihjn l vntiller 
liikcii in cross Hcnlimi) may he railed iln iW/nf. 
ctr cunlnnl; itn dynamic nr lingllnvise nHjieei 
may Lheii lie riillrd ila/jurc, nr inrllnid nf fluinge, 
Whi?ii iliirt manlier id elumgc is del iiigui,died 
wilh refiTence lu Lite cunlrul nf unillerH id 
furiher experience, we have llm farm nidi-. 

Tlila ahtilrutT furuiiilriLimi limy In 1 nindn 
mure delinile liv l ulling uUeuliun Lu lln: find 
llml the aymlium wilh which rending, writing, 
arilhiueliiiil and algebraic up era Linn*', tin? 
general laiva cd Mcii‘ii rifj rle., are I'uiieernrd, tin? 
Llm iindrmimii lull Lies hy which. llie uiigniug 
LMiiirat; nf huiiiun experience in direr led. Any 
nmthnd nr lead niiinciimtfly nun I fur huiiic end 
may he regarded ilh /nr hi, while llm Hiilijrrt 
iiialUT which iff nlUuifmd and improved through 
ilw ime in nurfruf. The prnhliui, lin n, id Urn 
prupi-r telnlinn uf form uiiiliunhnl in eilmn- 
liuu irt Lite pnihlini ur dealing with a wiihju l 
mil Ui 1 e id a vuUmlile experience in such a way 
llml a hull! ulmmi iliiK drum nf tmhjeel iniilli r 
will In* secured and imprnved: in ullier wnuln, 
au IJml ji inrlhod nf rouLroJ nf this type nf 
miliji’i'i nmller will gruw up. CunLcni imisL 
mine lirul, liliL Llm ciniluel wilh riiniuliL -- Die 
way nf experiencing it — * is rfefeelive uiricHM it 
refills in a gain nf pmver In iildniu and rnumige 
Llml Hurl uf eunliml when needed. 

liven u nliglil inspection shows llml Tutiiih^ nr 
nu'iI uiiIh uf cunlml, nrr nf Lwu nnris, mu? mure 
imlural, tin? ullier iiinic enuveniiuind. Tim 
hiriniihe id nmllienuitiea, llm lawn id llie uulnnd 
HeieiieeH, lln? fnniluumnUil higinil and |i*yrlin- 
logical reliiLiniiH nf Hpcd'li, are id lln? furmer 
pari. The iiiilulimml h^'hLi'Ui lined iimml Immiil- 
iea, fiirniH id nral mid wriLleji mldn sh, rule* uf 
imiirluiiliulip ehungen in llie inllcrljnii id wnriln. 
mudi acd ulhpi.-Ue, uinl umeh nf whiil \» lenin-u 
“ pnliio limn.. ... Liu? Ijiiiet ivpe. 

With n'Kpeel lu LIkI.h ilisliuelinii. il in (1) i. iiuih(i« 

Llml pupila Hlnmld lit-rniim uwure id wlinl ia 
inure imlural ami fixed in iliHiineliun fnnn 
furniH llml are nim'i. 1 urhilniry and variahje, 
while il ia iiIhii (J) nimeshiiry llml lliry simulil 


n uliie Uml, llinugh llm Him id ihin rather ihun 
llml furni may he eimvciiliMiial, aunu? euuven- 
Liciiial arriumiliienl \n nluRilulely imci?«isary. 
In ullic-r wiml-H, Llm I'XiHlemu? uf i?nnvi<nliiiini h 
nuL euiivi niiuiiid, lml nermury. Fur exaiuple, 
wlmlher a perann apeak* i\tv Fuglinh ur tile 
Freimh Ijuigiinge nrigiindly w ill lie in urn ur Icwi 
nrliilrury; dml >" In? nLK» In sjeeak mum? lan¬ 
guage in an iiidhiirimuhlu eruidilinn uf burial 
inUTi num’ mid cd iulilh i lual puwi r, with all 
llml ihm? hvri lhing« imply fur Liu; guiiL 
nuee mid enrichment nf experience. Thci 
wiuie principle IniMs m lu inaiimTH; il In mure 
nr hvfwt arhiirarv Llml reaped ia jdinwn hy 
lijipiug lln? 1ml, lull lie exmlcm/e id munu ni^n 
nf mcpnT uuil ri'K-irrI fur ntliera ia n aucml 
Imre wnly, 

Il will lie fuiind llmL rdiiracimml errum in 
prnrli<‘i’ p willi refiperi in tin- n lalimi cd cunlenL 
mid furni, lend pi group lln in.mlvea helwenn 
lwu pcili'H. Fillier furm* an* l realm I ini nidu 
in llieiimelvc^, mil as im lleuL nf ^m uring and 
enrieliiun eunli ul; nr, in rearfitm iigniiml lliiw 
ixagHi ralicm, lliey sue Irmlril kh uf alight nr 
iii’gligihLe imp'irlimie Wr nmy imnipliniHi? 
wlial Ivihl said uf a m inirwhat similar mill Lit: 
Fur ill williuul eulilriil is empLy; I'lillleilL willi- 
inil furm i* lillnd. Ami this nppliea etlura- 
Linimlly lu Llm reluliuiinf lln 1 plumes id mihjorU 
wliii fi are runrermul with mmderr uf syriilicjfw 
niul Lirlinirpie In linen? phnsea which ecnmifll 
nf h ill ij i*i'L nmller iiihernilly signiljejinl 

J. D, 

FORM STUDY. — A nperhil leriu lu ileWR* 
hale iiiMlfiielinn in apace relnlimm. U lum 
Irriig I pern n^iirrinl in the work id elemrulnry 
iimlrm iinn llml hjiiier percepliuii mpiirnl no 
hju i ial iruining. Any hiiiiKVih uf spiu-e jut- 
I’epliuli (y e, I makes il eleur llml ihe nlnlily 
lu rrriiKiiiiU? hpnre iclulimiH ia llie prnilliel of 
limhlul develupuieitl, Thin if* illuMmU'd in n 
|imrlii'iil eihieiiUoiud way liv the fuel llml Lite 
jii h'rjvri ill inn id tin- >^/did Jigunv* used in Die 
Mlmly nf gemimiry eitniml lie mhiim d liy llie 
]nijiil willmnL Hume Hprrinl Hlndy id llu i ligcires 
iiivnfviil A I'leur reeiignitinn id (fie Turin uf 
nhjrrls hlmlied in imlnrt! Hhnly in imnLlier 
illiiHlrulinn uf llie mime lyjie. Fnnn Hludy in 
miii 1 uf ihe explieil aiuiK id imdriielinu in draw¬ 
ing. A gradual nnlizulirm uf [he imjinrliiiicc 
ur furm slinly iippeiira in tIn 4 gruwing lemlency 
lu inlrnihive eiiimlruelive genmiaiv iulu Dm 
luvver grades. tU. -I. 

See Am in Kni;r.MiiiN[ Airr in Tin; .Sl ihiulm; 
UlIHins: IhlAWlMI, 

FQllMAL AIMS, -. ruirimK uf StPUY, 

Tiikmuy uf; Knii in Kih i’atmjn ; Vam/kh, 

FniTATlUN AI-, 

FORMAL DISCIPLINE.'.Thin expn^inn 

Iiiih hern used In imlinile ihe general renclimi 
iiIiii ti ihe ichihiira id a Htndenl llml i* hv umny 
huppuHeil lu Hpring from Ihe nmLliuil nf Ilnur 
11T2 
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study rather Llian from the cunLent which is 
learned, Wo may distinguish, in tho first 
place, between the information and the disci¬ 
pline that wo may derive from a Huhjeutj and 
again between the specific discipline, or in- 
qyqmiuI power nf dealing with ainulur material, 
and fclin general discipline! or iucinn.Hed ability 
to deal with any amt uf material, Lhe treatment 
of which involves cm mow hat the mime general 
powers of the minrl. Altlmu^h rormnl disci¬ 
pline, a discipline derived from the form of the 
study rather Muui from its content, may bo 
said to include both specific and general re- 
milts, it is in connection with the latter espe¬ 
cially that educational controversy has arisen. 

The idea of n general menial discipline to he 
derived from the form of specific studies be¬ 
comes especially prominent at Limes in the 
history of education when a wull-cNtnljlislind 
curriculum begins to have less cunlcnL value 
than it liad at the lime of its Inundation. 
Under Lliesc circa ms lances the school masters 
who advocate Lhn studies Lhut are becoming a 
trifle antiquated naturally reply to the attack 
of practical men who question the usefulness uf 
their teaching by saying that, although Lhn 
information they give is of little practical 
value, the discipline that their subjects affords 
increases the general nbiliLy of their students 
to deal with any .Hurt of material. The stu¬ 
dents learn Lo observe, to analyze, compare, and 
classify, Lu imagine mid remember, to reason 
ami judge, to will, even to create. They 
acquire habits of punctuality, of attention, 
of regularity, of application to work. All 
these accomplishments are useful, no matter 
wlmt one tries Lo (In. It in far more useful, the 
ditioiplinary argument runs, to poshohh such 
general training than merely Lo have in mind 
certain specific facts, which must of necessity 
have a very limited application. 

The disciplinary argument 1ms been used, 
not only to defend the classics or mathematics, 
bub newer MilijcfllH as well, kugIi as laboratory 
science for all. It has been employed to defend 
prescription, because, even though the crmLcnt 
of Llic prescribed subjects may not lie worth 
whiles for all, yet their disciplinary elTects arc 
conceived to he universally valuable. It has 
also been employed to defend election, on the 
ground that it does nut mutter what one 
aLudii's, since afLcr nil the important tiling is 
how the Hludy is curried on. It is evident, 
therefore, that the argument from rnrinnl 
discipline lias dime very liLlle to nettle what 
should he studied. It has instead clouded the 
issue mill prevented a derisive nmrluHion. 

On the other hand, it in dear that, if there are 
general disciplinary elTects, these are relatively 
of Hindi great imporlanne as Ln outweigh all 
others. The telling differences between men 
and hi'iilcH, between men of different races, ami 
between men of the name rare Lorn largely on 
wlmt may lie called intellectual power. Now if 
any sort of training can be said to improve this 


general power to think, such culture possess ns 
the unusual merit or not simply differentiating 
its possessor from others less fortunate, luiL 
a.1 ho of devoting him uliuve them. Some facts 
lead nnturnlly lo the assumption that general 
iu telle dual power ran Vie increased by udura¬ 
tion. The most striking is the general menial 
superiority of the educated class. Although 
there are marked exceptions, it is unquestion¬ 
ably Lrue that the men who have been well 
trained according lo the educational standards 
uf a period show, on the average, greater intel¬ 
lectual grasp in handling its problems. This 
fact may, however, bo very easily explained 
by the simple supposition that those wlm take 
and succeed in mastering UiiH culture tirn in the 
beginning possessed of better minds than the 
average. Thus their later efficiency may be due 
not to their training, hut to their native ability, 
of the possession of which the getting oT an 
education is only one among many proofs. For 
example, although college men may, ns com¬ 
pared with others, average greater distinction 
in life, yet this may not he due to their educa¬ 
tion, hut to the mental ability which enabled 
them to comply with the severe requirements of 
the course of study. Thus, when we rrilieize 
the foundation of llio natural tendency to trace 
the superiority of the educated la Llivir educa¬ 
tion, we Ihul that, afLcr we subtract the special 
advantages of prestige and of specific knowledge 
ami discipline, the margin of general superiority 
that is left lo them hcciiis capable of being 
uncounted for by their initial advantage rather 
than uh a product of their culture. 

Undoubtedly the strongest support that the 
idea of formal discipline has received in Lhc 
last has come from Lhe practically universal 
icliiff in certain abstract menial powers or 
faculties. The psychologist, in analyzing the 
processes nf the mind, naLurally cluHsifieH them. 
Many make the grand divisions of knowing, 
reeling, and willing. AH distinguish between 
perception, memory, and imagination, reason¬ 
ing, judgment, will, mid the emotions. Now 
at Lhe very outset of this analysis Lhe psychol¬ 
ogist encounters a fad which naturally leads 
to the theory that those are distinct faculties, 
lie finds that there arc many kinds nf fleim- 
tiou, and that the impression that any given 
object makes upon us depends upon which 
Reuse it affects. The name objecL impresses 
us very differently when we look at it and when 
we Inurli it. The. qualities of sensation spring 
from the nature uf the hciihc organs quite as 
much uh from the qualities of the object. Thu 
excellence in Hceing depends nut so much upon 
wlmt is to Im seen, but rather mi the eye that 
sees. And just ah lhn power of HcriHULinn is 
dependent upon llic hciihc organ, ho the powers 
of perception, of memory, nf reasoning, etc , me 
naturally supposed to depend upon the inner 
organs through the activities nf which these 
forms of e mi scions n css are made possible. 

The belief in tiieac various faculties docs not 
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of necessity cur ry with it llir eunreplioii lhal 
Limy may Vie generally improved by exercise 
in specific directions. However, when i'in|ilin~ 
h\h ia placed un Urn fiirm of tin? lulivilv, nml 
when it ia assumed that «ll Btliviliw* of a cer¬ 
tain form depend upon a Npor.ial inner power 
tlmt exerts ilat-lf equally in Conner linn with 
wlmlffucver inaLorinl, any rd«n?rmJ ipirrejiw in 
iL h efficiently in dealing with lliVs or Lliai nmlinl 
will lie naturally expected In appear when alMm- 
lion in ilirccLcd Lo other content. The older 
view Unit men Lai Activity in with nn almtriut 
energy functioning independently of the Hmr- 
acler of the material presented was modi lied 
CMenOrtJJy by Llm Kantian and Mpurinlly liy 
the ilcrlinrtiAU theory uf appcrcchlioiL MSec 
Api'kiukitiok.I According In llcrbnrt, we 
shnoUl think of the pruerju of uppnrrrplimi m 
the uHNiinilation of iipw idcim by him* that have 
already linen apprrreivcd, or Iiicurpiirnlvd inlo 
the living content of llie mind, lie rejected 
explicitly Llie familty theory, regarding it ilm 
valid merely ilh u dmrrriplinn id various phase* 
in Lite proem* of aaaiiniJjLlimi or appcrrcpliuii, 
TIiuh we nn: led Lo ihink of the ipind, not ns 
made up of perceptive, Imaginative, ralioiud 
am] volitional powera, liul rather of group* of 
ideas, each of which determine for mi ii sperilir 
power of perceiving, remembering, judging, 
or desiring ideiuj of a similar rliarnclnr. 

Modern payrliulogy has done lunch In justify 
the llerlmrlian enureplion id the mind, ll 
\m lieeii found that memory U a mnunvlmt 
Hjieriidi/ed power- Certain persons have ri 
be Her memory for visual experience, uilirra 
for auililory experience, lie, Moreover, it ia 
recognized that one's powers of rifHmmiiiutinn 
are a June Li on of what he knows. Tin? micro- 
n capful iiiny wee with his glnas rignifiiunl slrue- 
luren Hint lo Llm nnLraincd eye are prut 1 Li cully 
invisible, since llm nllenliim cannot single Llu-m 
out. Tile flurne expert might show n liuneoLn- 
lde hick id ability to null? Lht? mHcnliul featurm 
In the style of drew worn by a woman. Wo 
ace whaL we expunl lo sen. .So, toil, nne’n 
memory is ho largely dependent upon nnsnein- 
Lion lhal hifl aliilily will he imperially in LIkiho 
fields in which he already poMmse* a rich fund 
of material with which In namicinU? Liu? now 
Tael. In a muiHi?, uiiu'h experience, wlml he has 
fmsi mil filed and I here fore rrmenilirry and 
knows, dr l ermines wlml lie shall see and re¬ 
member, and hew he shall judge and will, 

Tims llm ItcrlrrirtMU ” ennlent M (henry of 
mind lias, at I east in llie main, conslitiiled Llm 
point id view id modern psychology. [derm, 
or al any ruLe Llm physiologic id processes with 
whirli NjiRidfic ideas arc? asancinli'il, are eon- 
ceivnl in lie the fnrecH in menUd nativity. 
Now, while llm am eplnmii' of llie faeully theory, 
as was fluid, docs mil m?cc*snrily involve the 
ac cep lance id Ihe idea llmL there Is a general 
client from upncilic training, ils rejneUmi does 

f ;o far toward diHcmliLing such an effect, at 
caul as maintained by llm extreme disciplina- 


ri.’Ju«. Jlrrlmrl mid Ihe Jbrh,irJino« Imin 
ill way* niihnrdmntvrl discipline Lo llm nniLrnL 
*d iimlnieliuii, ami either denied the idea uf a 
genrml formal discipline, nr regarded it as 
Jirnperly a mere im idriil in i(i.«trupliun. Ilow- 
evrr, an far ns ronnnm llie rniim? rif a lady, 
HrrliarL himself valued mi highly mi nccouiit of 
their eonlepit mallirnmlira ujhI ()tn eiaj^ira, 
Lite ilrfiudiTw of ivliieli leave made e^pLxLal 
u«e of Llm dinriplinary argument, tlmt Ida |wy- 
eln ill igy of inslnirtimi lma not lieen nr lively 
mi|dnyed Ui dislmlge from llie curriculum Hint 
which wiua gNinrally regarded m having jirin- 
ripnlly disiiplinary vnlue. Win n we come in 
llie rjiicalioo id liielhnd, on llie oilier UnmJ, his 
followers have in lluir ili'selupimnL id Ins 
steps id iiislriieUun and his itnliniis of rurrt la- 
linu roiiflUmlly i:nijihthe rmileiil, nml 
Kidiiirdinulid enliroly llie form of inslrucliun 
lo iis subslnure. IlirbirL .^jniinr. in iiiAin- 
Uiniog dial iiu Nulijerl sliiiiild be LaugliL fur 
ils dirtrijilinary rffi-i L nluiie. but that tliis 
should lie merely incidental, leu* fallen in with 
llie passive altitude llml Ihe followers of 
Hirlmrt Imve been wont Ln illume on this 
ipnMioii. 

In nceiil yenni llie iftnui? lias again rome lo 
llic« frnnl for variniia rensuiiH, twu of whirli 
limy be mentioned more sjn-nlirjdly. In thn 
fiDsi plrire, llie struggle among mibjerln of 
Bludv lots raunnl llie vnriiiiiM nrguinelils 
advmo’id for each In be neuiiniol more i*rili- 
rnlly. with llie result that the imlerisivNicsH 
of the urgnno hi from fomud disiipline lias 
heroine more appnrrnJ. ,Sinri» jj|) ^ul>jiels 
seem able lo use it npinlly well, il Lends Ui lie 
almoilulled by sorb ns run employ mure iffei- 
live wiapnim In llie ncemid plan 1 , with the 
riw» of (isyrlmlogirid PX|ii:rimciuaLitm nml iUi 
applicalmn lo viluniiimiid probleiun, the ipnn- 
lion id general ili^cipliiinry effeeU luw preHi iilcd 
iUcHI tin mm problem of groat imporlanro 
iiceL^rtible In Ihe new iiiellmds, Thi k rx|ieri- 
menlrttion lime given Mi (lie nntrou rif funnal 
dinripliiir the hcvitchI blow that it 1ms ho far 
rmfTeml. 'Hio experimeiiLs beuring nn tho 
Hiibjict limy he organized under the following 
handing*. These* lire: (1) Uie cJTerL or Irani- 
Ing cerlnia umscleu nml seiiHory mirfurus upon 
liiialerully hymineLrirul mien; (2) Lhci HTccL of 
fipenjil irniuirrg on llie general necurney iind 
rapidity (ri) of discrimiiiaLiniM or eslimalcfl 
made liy Llm hiiihis. nr (lil of ninlor ndjusL- 
niciitn; nr (r| of iiieinorir.iim; (d) Llm cited 
of special Inibils mi genital Ijchiiviur, 

I. Am early a* infix Vnlkmnnu round that 
Iruining Lin? hdL nrin lo disrriudmdo LoiudicH 
LhaL are so Hose jia a I JirsL to lie fell me mm 
improved noiiiowluU, iillhimgli not cipinlly, tho 
inwer id the rigbL iirm in such dismiiiiiiulinu. 
■NpirimcnU repurlnl In V'cile St when, Vols, 2, 
0, and 7, mid in A/uuopriipA Nupp/nucnl lo Ihe 
rsyehohtgirnl /frviric, Nil 111, imlicnlP llmL 
improvement through Induing in llu? grip of 
one arm, or in Us power Lu lift n weighb ° r Lo 
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Btriko a turret accurately with a foil, or to liifc other. TIiih result was hIho brought out by 
a dot, results iu soma improvement in Lho MUnslcrbcrg, who placed two inkwells on Ills 

power of the other arm to do the same tilings, desk, one full, the other empty. Having ac- 

2. (a) The experiments of Thorndike and cuatomed himself to tho full one in one position, 
Woodworth reported in Pa\}phologicul Review, ho interchanged Lliein, with tho result that the 
Vol. VIIIj showed Lhat training in diflerim- pen was for a time con Li mi ally thruHl into Lho 
mating words containing lho lcLLera e and a empty well. In this and aimilnr experiments 
bran gilt a little improvement in the rapidity Milnsterhorg found tlmt practice in shifting 
of discriminating words containing i and l, improved lho power Lo change from ono hahlt to 

etc.; or misspelled words, or the leLLcr A in a Urn other. Mtlnalerljerg'H exp e rim cut in detailed 

list of JeLLers. Accuracy wan also improved, in f/cdMbmsbfdien, Toil 1, ReilrUge, Heft 4. 
but to ft lesser degree. Training in ri/flcrimuiat- 11/iir reported in Monograph .Supplement, No. 
ing English verbs brought n scarcely perceptible ID, of the Psychological Review experiments 

increase iu Lho abiliLy Lo discriminate quickly wiLh a typewriter, lly using movable] caps 

other parts of speech. Moreover, it produced for the keys he changed the letter represented 

a tendency toward omitting to noLn many in- by any ono at will. Practice in copying lists 

stances of the word to be marked. The dcvcl- containing only six distinct letters increased 
npmchb through practice of the power to eati- the power to copy lists containing six di Heron t 
nioLu by tho eye the areas of ccrLnin rectangles letters. In this experiment the change in Lho 
improved considerably the power to cHliinato lolLers represented by the keys did much to rc- 
the areas of rectangles that were different either move any advanlago of familiarity with Ilia 
in size or shape, or butli. 8o, too, the power Lo machine. Bair also found LlinL practice in 
estimate heavier weights accurately was im- repeating the alphabet with tho IctLcr u spoken 
proved by practice with HghLer ones; but train- after each letter increased Lho power to repeat it 
mg in estimating the length nf lines did not with Lhc letter x or tho loiter r thus introduced, 
invariably result in a gain in power Lo esLiinato (c) Professor James published in Vol. I of Ilia 
longer or shorter ones. Caover and Angell re- F.'fi/c/ujlfjpi'cfd Review the results of certain ex¬ 
port in the American Journal of Pai/chology for pcrimcnlH on memory. He found that prac- 

1007 llmt induing in tone discrimination im- Lice in committing Lo memory ccrLnin verses of 
proved the powerta discriminate shades of color. Earrirlwe Loai did not improve his power Lo 
(b) Judd gives an account in ihe Educational memorise other verses. Ill his case there wns a 
Review of June, 1 UOMj of an experiment in motor alight Joss, owing possibly to fatigue. With 
adjustment. The assistant in the experiment other experimenters there was no significant gain 
wan placed ho lliiiL ho could not see one of his or loss, Ebert and Mcuinnn practiced nura- 
arim Certain lines were then exposed to his milling to memory nonsenso syllables, noting 
vision momentarily, anil ho was required to Lho method of learning tlmin LlinL seamed most 

place a pencil hold in the concealed hand in economical. They tested tlm effects upon Lho 

the same direction as each lino, After Leah power to J earn series of oLlior nonsense syllables, 

experiments, lie wna allowed to observe ono letters, words, and lincH of poetry or prose, 
line more closely. The rcsull was that ha Improvement was no Led that in a general way 
came Lo place the pencil more accurately than wan proportional to the similarity of Lest ma- 
at first. When again Urn Lent series was tcriaf with the practice mule rial. ^ Their rc- 
expused, it was found that errors similar to Hulls arc published in Archiv filr die gcaammlo 
those originally made in the practice lino wero Tape/ \alngic, Vol. IV. Dr. Tracker gives in 
lessened, Errors of the opposite sort wera Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, 
increased. Moreover, the fuller exposure of Vol. IX, No. 2, the results of practice in rc- 
ono of this Bccoiul class of erroneously repre- inoinbering Llio order of four tones, llo found 
sealed lines failed Lo result in any improvement that it improved tho power to remember poetry, 
in the placing of the pencil. Experiments on the order of four shades of Rray, oT nine tones, 
geometrical illusions show that when by of nine shades of gray, ot nine geometrical 
practice an illusion is corrected, the correction figures, of nine numbers, am! of the extent of 
of the opposed illusion is interfered with, pro- arm movements. IntrospccLinn indicated limb 
vidud the experimenter is not aware of Ilia the improvement won due to lho development 
corrections and Lhoir reasons. When, however, and mastory of a schema of imagery by which 
such knowledge exists, Lhe correction ia not the scrica might be held together. Winch 
hindered, but helped, by Lho practice. experimented wiLh British school children, 

BergHlrtini ropurled, m the A merman, /ournrd reporling his work in Vol. II of the Rrilim 
of Psychology. vul, VI, mi experiment in sort- Journal of Pnydialogy, After being tested in 
Ing cards, when by practice lha apeod of power Lo memorize, a cfaHH wan divided into 
sorting Jind been improved, the experimenter two sou Lions of orpin! ability. One \vi\u given 
tried mlorchungiug the positions of the piles practice in committing to memory 100 lines 
of the vnriuuH kinds or cards. Tim result was of poetry; a flccoml Lest revealed that as a result 
slower sorLing Limn in the original trial. Con- of its practice it showed Ion per cent more gain 
tinned practice in interchanging positions, in power Llinn Lhc other section, 
however, facilitated Lhe shifting from one to Lho H. Begley, in his ISthmliva Proec ba, Ch. XIII, 
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tdlw rif nn expert I nnU in which reliant children 
xverr trained in Im* neat in arithmetic impiif. 
Tiwy allowed no tendency to improve the* nr»l- 
nvm of papers written in can nee linn with nvlirr 

On mm patina l lie canrliHHnnA uf llw#e r**- 
jKsrimenl*, n miWlmilial unaniimly of upinUin 
10 apparent. Jl is astral Mini wherever l't^ 
lieu in one cxrnriw lends Mi improvement in 
nmilher, errUin imeritfc rlriiKiil* in ImjiIi nn 4 
identical nnd call fnrlli iilrnlical trspnnnmi 
wliit 1 h promote «mvr«tKi in lmih ra<?rrii«w». In 
Uic nnw nl ilm liiUu rally Mninieirod nrnami, 
llir- nnivr men la or discriminations U*le«I were 
iilinlirrd in rlmracUT Thin mid Mir p1i*w 
phyrioloftnal run me lion uf the two parts* 
through the nmnuH *.vMrm hiimIp wrf ex- 
|r naive Unmdrrenri? of nripriml i*mvrr irievi- 
Ulilc, Fmin llirir experiment* in rilnorvaliun 
it ml rcxliinnU 1 , Thorndike mid Woodworth null; 
Mit' I n nidi timicp nl wiih |iuwm aa spring from 
tl) " ideas uf nndhiol ««r id general iililily " 
nrrpiind through Iniiuinn, mini a* lhe knowl¬ 
edge III ill rum tiiLH ft tendency Ui nvrrrtfliinnir 
nil sirens and Humid ninke nn idlmvnneu fur il; 
»r (2) " fnrilily with rrrliiin ilrnunls llml ap¬ 
peared in many hIIiit niinplrxw, ,r mich an in- 
rr ruin' in llit* speed id eye movrinriils. ('inner 
unci Angell rmphrudae lln wuin in ptiwrr nl 
iiMin iilrulinu iiUniUnn liy clirniiiiUiiiR " use- 
l< kiuaMhelir, annialir and mnlnr nmimpnni- 
iiiunlN nl rcrogiiilum," Kuril ilirdrnrimg rlr- 
iiiI’mil appear when Mu’ nl rain mi nlh niimi in 
mivnrr, and ability in mipprnM ftkii'in may, 
Angcll think*, mi I inn m Him power nT niiiri*iilra« 
linn mi il variety id ilirTinill tusk* in life. 
I'rufrsHiir JnmcN declares Mini nil grarml im- 
Iinivi’iiiL iit in memory arm* Troin Improve- 
mciil in ( lu> mcllioilrt uf iiiemnrmim One may 
nrnmnl for liin nwn fnilmv in tdmw mum- 
fiTiiice Iiv nuppijHiiig Mini In 1 lmd already 
IHiMlrri'd liin general liirlhnd uf rniiimiltMig 
in memory, and Mini pariniilnr improvement 
win ill liiri ease due In niclhudM Mini ruidd lie 
applied only Uj Mu; practice mnierird. The 
Htliunl children in the experiment nf Winch 
hIiuw Lhe convert* cn/w; uf lillle experience 
in memorizing ami enmierpieul nriail imprnvi>- 
meiiL in Rmierul meMiudn. JMu-rl mill Mmimnn 
priirlinilly u^m? willi Jiunun. They Lraec llui 
uiiprovriiienl in mrmuri/.iu^ nIuiwii in llieir 
ex peri in cnla In Ihe Rrndmil diHiaivury hv nieli 
nr what wiiH Lu Rim llui mu,Hl eflirieiil nn lliml 
(if liuminmiiiK, mill Him unulLinl idiiiTtinilinn nf 
cilhur iiirLliodrt. Fraekir HiiiIh that Lhe ini- 
prnvimienl in ineMind in due lu 11 the inninirt- 
liiiil line id Mijnii? form nf iiuuKery/' wliiHi 
mtrvua hm a Mrlirme Tor Imlilinu lln; allimliim 
mul. iirriiuiiiiifC Mm nmluriul in In; mnmnliered. 

The iilnulieul eleinenlH Mini ure Muih dis- 
LiiiRuiHlmil may ho divided into two Krmipa, 
llujse uf ninlmil ami llinse nf rijrm, Am ex- 
ninplrs uf cnulenL elemi'ius we may nienliun 
huiiiiiK uujurii, lellerM, iiunMensesiyllahleH, wnriln, 
olijiTU, kimlri uf Keumeliiral fipun*, shmdurdhi 


of rrn^iiremcnl, icIcm^ Hv r An nue growji 
familmr wiMi «m h Hcmrnla, lln power In re- 
IliemWf Ihepii, Mi niluinl In Uiem when lliey 
flpjK^ir in new rdhialinn^ rmd In du wlml lluiy 
wifCR«pt- iurroaw. The elemvnin nf form may 
1 w t f»,ai4 In rcuumil, nf Uir rhaMiclehMUra Mint 
Viirirn^ ^iUiiilinn^ jirmvnl pfrdih iiH for lhe 
nlTneliniiT sidnd FIiuji we HT«Rnine one 
nation a?s n pnddnm uf rnriiinriniiiK, whnrc, 
from Mn 4 naiure nf lln? rnnlerinl a jiariiculnr 
mrllmil nf rommiUinu in iiiemnry may he 
prrlfllly useful Again, we may roiiftninc llm 
tirn^l nf parliruUir adjindinenl^ nf pvraejHma, 
flurh an eye himv mienM which we liuvr* already 
prmimed, All ileinand adjimlmcnla 

of aUciiiitm ( Mjnm id whirlt may invuriuhly ho 
neer ( :!mrv ( vrhile nllirm may niil t^fieciully 
tfprvifir kinds nf mali-rml, 

Wr» nlmerve Hull i Irnu nls of form mid rle- 
men Mi nf truth nl are equally «|ir*vinr, erpully 
capable nf rl>dinilinn Mnrenver, Imlh arc 
rapalde id Krnenili»it1 inn; Mini in, ImMi nmy 
Ulipear in a variely »d ^ Tile prnhlnii 

nl genrral irainiiiK i« Him Tpiile na iniiHi cilia id 
dinripline in rnnieni nn il im nf diaeijilim.; in funri. 

A Ih'Uit diviHun id menial di^ii|ilinr wmild 
yield Ivm phiua^, whieh we may i leu u min ale 
w|ieeille ilimdpline nml tpmenil iliHidpline. Hpe¬ 
ri fir dinripline nm^jRla in Mm aimlv>»i« uf llm 
specific ideiiir;nl« whir li nn* fnund liDir dreidve 
in »|ilrrniininK nrluin reaeiimiw, and ilia 
pmeiieu My which Mm npprnpriah! iriniirm U 
Hindi* lln’ liidiilmd ri-f J (nm?n- In emdi rlniimiil 
llei ? 1 flinrHumminL (ieiirr/d diM’iplinu 
id iraininu in lhe nn^niiinn nf Ilium 1 ilorrinive 
clriiii iila iii a variety nf uiluntiniiH. 

The wmri^sful Ininfifrmire id any rrmill nf 
praeliri* Iir exiierirliep ileiirildn upon IlllLll 
Ihi R’ pluiw‘.*i uf ilheiplinei The fuiliini lu triina- 
h r ntalm^H from urillinn lir paprra In alliera 
in IIiirIcvV expi’niiienl i h, ilmiidh^n, due lu 
annu’ lark uf idlirirnry in linlli reH|iiTUi. The 
apeHlic illHi'ipInii; failed in nLhndniLK Mir nv 
iti limm iMiniin lnl with nmlm^ with ehuiieiila 
which in any niliinliun were expected In mil 
fnrlli Lliexe reiielieiiN. The fUiKRi^lion which 
in lhe iirarlim wiih iimmFmLinl with nonlueaa 
wiim uni lhe MimiuhL id nuv excrrinn Lu ho pru- 
Hfmleil lu Mic iiiHpeeliuu id a tearlu r, lull riilhnr 
Mull id an arilhineLic paper Mi he prraimlrd 
In a UiLchcr u/in iuninl* nn nrrifn^. Very 
nnlurnlly, when any nf llueu; fm-Lnra tvua nh- 
Hi nl, the rliildrrm failed Lu make llm rcHpmiMi* 
which wna uiuiiciulnil with lhe ciiiiru group. 
Or if, itH in likely, we may mil lln? rniinmuid 
of Mn? Inujhrr In ipieHliun lhe i rilirjd nuggr^L- 
ing nliiiiulna Ln pul fnrlli the effort desired, 
tlu.m Mu* roam in Tor Lhe lack nf Lniindnreum 
wan Mint tin; ideniind deiiieul Mini iirnvnked 
Lln* di Hiri’il renrLiniiri wiih idiHenl from nil lln; text 
iruiLcrial. Nn child wnnlil lie neut uiiluiM there 
wen* mime rcaHtiii fur iL. and then? wiw im n*nmm 
fur tin* 1 ‘lfurL ijivnlved in rimen where il U'na 
not rmpiiml. In Mur Hriminl place, the ex- 
periini’iil UhiatratuH the lack nf any attempt 
0*113 
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to secure general diFsciplino. If Lhc children 
had been trained bo be neat not only in arith¬ 
metic papers, but also in many u thorn, and if 
many tcachcm had conn pi led tn enforce Lliin 
demand, it would have been much more likely 
that Lhc eliildi'cn would have recognized in nnnio 
new paper that they wore required Lo present 
an occasion for the exercise of the virtue ill 
question, Such geunrul training would add to 
the eltecb of any amount of specific drill un 
neatncaa in any one roimcetion. 

The experiments on the olToct of training 
motor adjualin 011 la brought out especially Min 
factof interference. Thin Professor Judd calls 
a form of transference. The effect or praclico 
in one activity may bo either Lo interfere with 
or Lo aid success in nnuLher. The causes of 
interference are twofold. The fusL is the 
failure to attach the reaction in question to the 
stimulus winch is alone that to which it should 
constitute the response. The situation js not 
analyzed into Lhc factors that make thin or Lliat 
response desirable. This difficulty is illustrated 
in Judd's experiment. Here the assist ant 
dues noL realize Mint lie is in bis practice cor¬ 
recting mistakes in placing the pencil. Much 
less does he realize the character of tin? mistaken 
thus corrected. Hence the response of correc¬ 
tion, which ih learned in tin? practice, extends 
to eases where the opposite response should bo 
applied. The varioim eases are not distin¬ 
guished, ami since nil seem alike, the mime 
correcting reliction is made lo each. Tim 
Bccond source of iiilerfemiee in found where 
in a new Niliialion one slimihl make Lo u cer¬ 
tain stimulus a different miction Limn the one 
originally learned. Tina is illustrated in the 
experiments of ItorgHlriim and MtinslerhNg. 
Here the different reuclhniH were arbitrarily 
fitted to the stimulus. In the prncLinil emer¬ 
gencies of life this form uT interference arisen 
because in different conditions lliosaino hMiiiuIuh 

should bo ... to differently. In such 

cases one must learn lo react according lo cir¬ 
cumstances. iSuccmsful Lmnsrcrchf’i! depend* 
upon Lhc accurate ilismiiiijiaLiun of each ele¬ 
ment in the munition that is critical in refer¬ 
ence to the miction, and either the habit or 
the mental grasp ami judgment that emrclutcH 
those, and frmn this complex suggestion initiates 
the propur response. 

From the praelical point nf view specific dis¬ 
cipline resolves itself inLo Llie analysis ami drill 
of the Hchnolmom, It iimv be said that Imre 
the work of uur hcIiooIh is least open In erili- 
eidlu, However, it may well lie that Lhr rc- 
uclioiiH that we wish lo have Intnrdimd from 
school work to life are not in the school attached 
lei the name suggestions Licit should cnUHiilnle 
their more universal stimuli in effective con¬ 
duct. For example, the lmbit of mvitnesH may 
be auggested by the merely adventitious sug¬ 
gestions of subject or teacher or seliunlnioiii 
work, rather Llmii by a sense of llie general 
soi l of situation lintl makes neatness desirable. 


Hut if Llio school often fails in specific disci¬ 
pline, much more likely is it to fail in Mint which 
is gimernl. The habits that it tear lies nro 
provoked by suggestions that lie imbedded in 
iv mure nr less constant set of summiulingH. 
Outride this environment they may not he rec¬ 
ognized. The physician who Iciinih his art 
from a Imok may well fail to note in tlm hi nk- 
ruom llm specific Hymp Loins to which certain 
forms of treatment concerning which lie has 
read apply. The strange uiluatimi distracts 
the nLteniimi. rumf lines thn analytic power, 
nml the mind fails tu single out the Bpccifiq 
clews that nro associated with the proper ther¬ 
apeutic procedure. Teachers have come to 
recognize the difficulty, and in a general way 
Hie solution proposed is to make the n Line a- 
phore of the schoul resemble ns much as pos-* 
fdblo Llmt of life. When the conditions of 
learning nil proximate in nature and variety 
Lo those of application, one can be fairly well 
assured Limb successful transference will bo at 
the maximum. 

In conclusion, il may lie said that Lhn anal¬ 
ysis nml the experiments of psychology Imvc 
done away with the cuinmplinn of a vague 
general improvement associated with menial 
activity. Disciplinary values, like couleut 
values, urn specific. They consist in learning 
Llie decisive suggestions Lo uelinn, in UHaneiul- 
ing therewith the pruper res|njn.HCH, and lo 
learning Lu nwiignize Llicso .suggestions in new 
situations. TIuih the school hits before il a 
definite, even though a diflieulL problem. Hu 
far iih discipline in cojicerued, Lhis problem 
menus first the seleeliim of the ruucLidiiH Mini 
have the greatest value, second the determi¬ 
nation of wluil is Mm true and universal nrca- 
siou for each rcurlhm, together with modifying 
or exceptional uumli Lions. Finally, we Jmvo 
Lin: problem of drill and of application, oT 
specific and of general discipline, such ns will 
insure llie successful utilization of the hnbiLa 
which the school has elected Lu Lunch. 

E. N. II, 

See Auiuty, (iiinkiiai. and SrcciAt; Duill; 
Ekfuiit; IIaiut; Valuks, Fuuuational. 

Rofernncna: — 

lleNNKVr, (J. Farina I iJMrffifi'nr. (New York, 100B.) 
Aifiin iIi'ijji. Vnl, XXIX. May. ffllM. 

Jithtailiuntii Jii cinv. V«il. LNXXVl. June. IliOH. 

1 [ ki K. W. it. jWrrjfrrl Him\j\iinti iind Ktlucaiional 
PnfiiM. (New Yurk, fill Ml.) 

(I'.Hiica, M. V. AMnnifirai m /li/jufl/uic/if. fNaw York, 

lima.) 

M’io iiisjiine. K, L. kMnrrifiofjrif P/iycholiyou* (New 
York. 1IU0.) 

FORMAL EDUCATION. A term np- 
[died to any training or eiluealiun which in 
given in a direct, conscious, and systematic 
manner, us opposed Lo tin? kind of develop¬ 
ment which is incidental Lo life. In this sense 
what one learns outside iif .school represents 
a chilli's informal or incidental edueoLiim; 
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wbRl ho Riiimi through Lu Coring wr til flchnnl graphs id n iinlurnl mcLhwl The tiftc of formal 
Id )iiJ 9 forma] edlira Linn. Thu* the end of hu?iIumIh in Icaeliiuji prnmlure Inis iln vnluo 
aclitiol lifciB Bpnkcn uf tw lliPfloBP rtf IlipprHml in Riving Hip lenclur n larger rrmlrol uf hia 

of formal education. The name fu ml n menial own IrarhiiiK If clinic |ue or uf llu* nu-nlal ft n- 

distinction is also anpliexl in Lins rln£*iliejtUriii livilien id rhijilmi, Ikginnm in leaching Htul 
of ilia influence of school life ilaolf. ttlmt li very esmiliul In proceed Uy Riven steps «o nu 
Uie |mpil gains through llie direct mid byjtIcm- lu ovoid Anil nil learlicm find it 

Alio ioBlrunlioii of the cWaronm, 11 ml U, useful In w| in rule llu? niml»'ry of n auliji'cL 

through the study of the riibjeehi of llu? cur- Into steps. in order IhnL niwcHir jminU of dif- 

rlaulum, is Inn funnel in* true linn, iw opposed firulfy mny hr InrnlnL Tima Clio full written 
lo the In ride n lid inllm-in“H of school life, which expression uf ihotmlulhin id n problem in nrilli- 
nro □xerled through the social lire, Lite plnv- linlir is ipiile unnatural, rm many r Mr u I minim 

a round activities, llie ’ govern men l nnd ifm could In? iM’rfnruird lie n tally, liiii ft full formal 
iocifiliun of llu) felloul. Aljilcnivnl is* valuable in revealing llie child 1 * 

Funnel instruction nr education, however whole activity, nnd sa tsmijdiig wh \venk- 
valuable, nurds In he supplemented by many iirow relinking rurrecLiuii. Tim ejtrlusivn u use 
and varied experiences uuLoiilo llie elri&arimm. of fnrinid inrllmd* wn<n clumiclerUiic of mly 
An Individuals cumpluLc education is gained American tenrlmu' UresM'iil-duy pmrlieu 11111 kns 
through the cun Ur In of bin whole life under A relatively liiTger urn? uf leitfl formal nnd Llicre- 
whaLcver iuHliluliomil infhn nmi tin** may fore nmre nalural rnoUmdM. IL H, 

ho gained. flchnul eduoiilhm is only imriiul; .Sits Natuiial Mnnifiim] ll imitation, 
it fails lo nruvidu a complete aeries of expert- Mktiiijij UKTiifc. 
enim While it gives nmoli in n thoroughly 

accurale and syaieiiialii! furin. it fretpieully fails FORMAL STEPS OF PRESENTATION, 

to give a practical organization In knowledge — .See Aitwhbctuin ; Mnrmm, liKMmAU, 
so that the facts and priiieinh'-Jt gamer I are 

clpaely lumiciaUid with urlnnl problems and FORMAL SUBJECTS. — Sec Fun si and 

ordered so its In provide n properly nuiLrollud Cuxtuxt. 
conduct with re f urn me to them. Thu fnrinid 

education td Rchnuls in particular Li'iula Ui FORMAL VALUES. —See Cuntbnt Rl?b- 

reHrict itself in ihn inli llerlnnl level of enu- jnrr» ; Cnrii^K nr Stihv, Tinsoinr riK ; Koiim 
flciouHiu^ \ lhe BCiiHiliililiim whirl) eviklurilA ami (*’ijnthnt, 
silualiuiiH and Ihn nkilled ueliniiH which inmllfy 

them nrc li.. undereinphimAeil by rlmud- FORMAL WORK.—Sri? Contest Situ- 

ruain UiHlmclmn, Mudn.ru mUiealumal lUvury jr.rra ; t'muuu; my Rtituy, TiutuitV uv ; Ftmw 
rcnqffnhnfl lliia Irnlh when it miggesls Unit llm and Cuntknt. 
cumjilcle curriculum id Mm ..I eniiHiaU uf 

all Llm Hchool m: Livilies, wliuilier they urnur FORMALISM, — See Fonw and Content. 
on playground nr in reeiUliuiij and mudurn 

prnctiro, in lino with lliia hidinf, ennnurages FORMATIVE PERIOD. —-See Inpanu y. 
HiipurviHud play, Hidf-government, and vurimiH 

forma of organized fiuciabilily among children. FORSTER, WILLIAM EDWARD (Ifllfl- 
Ia a similar nimuicr, thn influeniTS nf Imme 1S8Q). — Kuicliali ndurmiurml bIuIi hiiiiih; was 
neighborhood, religious ainl nllirr mmlnjj of horn at Hrrulimlu, Ilorma, llu* nnly rhilil id 

ins li tuli un at life nrc regarded as iliniinelly William Furulcr, u drvnlrd uml wiiltly traveled 

ucccaflary BuppIcmenU lu the snliuol, IT. a. mmi-dLiT nf Llie Hmn ly nf l rii iula, who died in 

Sen OouuflB of Study, Tiikohy of; Rduca- 1HA1 in K«hL TeJineasnc while un a inisniuu 

tion; Education and iNHTiiuirriDNi End in urging the nlmliiion of ni'grn slavery, uml cd 

Kuucmns; Sxviihi.vmk.vt; Family Eouca- Arum, sister of ttr TJmm«« Fimell Jlnxlon. 

tion; Fqhmal Didcin.inb, Tlic pemiraling iidluenees of a Imme life which 

was nl mice unulerely simple, niUivuLed, liulu* 
FORMAL METHODS, — A prncoAn of rul, fervent, unniiirliingly eimhiHlenL. and iu?r* 

leaching which follows a mere nr lens nrli- mcnlnl by Llie prmdieal idenlisiu id llm Society 

fil ial order or manner. The /fir/orainf aU>\im of rd Friends, fixed Vursier'n Hmraeier and Ilihq 

J/ir rcrifnJum ennslilule A rlnsim? iiiHLmire of of iriind, making him. like John llrighl.n lypi- 

a formal procedure in leaching. Many other nil Quaker alntesmim uf Llu* Virlurinn era. 

examples might hr riled. Teaching the ml- Thmimlimil Iuh HR* Fnrslnr, like linnkln, w-aa 

dlLimi emnliiimliniiH in llm nnlrr in wliiili Huy Hcinilive in the influence of nhmrvaul nnd 

apneur in Hyaleiiialir Inliln rutin r Ilian in the qlenr-uighled wninen, urnl never eipirilly al liiu 

order of lliuir need is a eUne in polul. Learn- ease nr in avinimlliy with Llie men. with wluiin 

ing ta rnumnrize n poem line liy line rulher ihiui lie Inul eliiefly Lunri in pulitieul ufTairs. Uinught 

by wholes ce thought unils in nnnlher. HijclliuR up in n religions nneiely in which men ami 

isomlcd words in lints or cnliunim is a formal wninen li ml eipial hiflneTirc, be iiuver rnljusLed 

mode of procedure, wliemia spelling words in hiniHi lf afLerwards Ln Llie dUTereiil Hlumlarda 

Lho context of meaningful sentences or purn- which prevailed in thuso wider circles of ISng- 

(Hti 
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lish Iffe in which the views and interests of 
moil were* traditionally paramount. Hence, 
in Iilh political career, Fonder, though univer¬ 
sally respected, was constantly moved to an 
irritation which a more a up pie character would 
have concealed, hut which hiHnuLive awkward¬ 
ness. of lnuniHT rendered conspicuous. Ilis 
passion for public affairs, like his hiLlier's mis- 
Hiunary zeal, whm free from any barm LainL of 
vanity or self-in teres L, and sprung from an in¬ 
tense desire in guide public policy by wlmL ho 
believed to lie the principles of tlin Christian 
fuilli. Hut his evangelieul ardor for social 
reform f|uiekly cume into conflict wiLli some uf 
the complex forces which were at work in the 
English political struggle, and the power, or 
even the existence, of which his early training 
had onL prepared him to foresee. 

Educated at home Lill thirteen, FnrsLcr went 
for live years to Quaker selmuls in lJrisLol and 
TotLonhain. In consequence of his father’s 
misgivings ns Lo a political career for his son, 
the youth wns sent into the woolen business, 
first nt Norwich, then nt Darlington, and 
finally, in JfDi, al Bradford, Yorkshire, wheru 
he joined William Fisun, jl woolen manufac¬ 
turer, in a partnership which Justed Lill 
denLli. During his business career at Brad¬ 
ford, Forster wiw energetic in Liu? sLudy of 
social ipicsliuns, and was brought into personal 
contact with lluberI, Owen, Thoinus Cooper, 
the CliiulisL, Frederick Denison Maurice, and 
John Sterling, and into iuliinacy with Thomas 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle. Thus, while still il 
provincial uumufucUtier engaged in no anxious 
busiiicHS struggle, lie was admitted to the cir¬ 
cle of those who, on Did progressive side, were 
among the intellectual and moral leaders of 
natiojud life. In lUflO lie married Jane Martha, 
the oldest daughter or the lulu Dr. Thomas 
Arnold of ILngby. Taking, urior his marriage, 
an increasing part in public affairs, he boemno 
prominent no nn advocate of Parliamentary 
reform and as an eager champion of the Abuli- 
lionisL Parly in Llie United Hlutes, with whoso 
policy in regard to negro slavery he and inherited 
from his fullier and from his mother’s family 
a profound sympathy. In 1601 he was elected 
Member of Parliament for Brail ford, which 
city lie continued to represent Lill his death in 
IHHtt. With IIlight and Colidcn, lm threw 
the whole of Ids Parliamentary influence against 
any attempt Lo recognize the Confederacy in 
the Ameman Civil War. In IHOfi he first en¬ 
tered ullice as Under-.SeereLury for the Colonies 
in Lord RiihhcIPh government, and, from Lite 
experience thus ginned, became a lifelong ml- 
vneale of imperial federation, Ihh ucceplimcn 
of which ideal, in amue ways ho foreign to 
Quaker sympathies, may he traceable in pin t 
Lo the influence of the Arnold family Lrudilimi. 
When Mr. Clads Lone became Prime Minister, 
in November, 1 MiiH, Forster joined Llie govern¬ 
ment as Vice-President of Llie CommilLee of 
Council on Education, bub was nut then ad¬ 


mitted to the Cabinet, a fact indicating n sin¬ 
gular underestimate of the importance of the 
education bills, bho preparation of which, 
through his place in the government, fell chielly 
Lo him. 

Two great measures give Forster a permanent 
place in the Ins Lory of English etlucaLinn. In 
lHflfl he conducted the Endowed Hchools Rill 
through the IIuuso of Commons, (Sec for 
details Undo won Hoiioolh Acta.) 

On Fell. 17, 1.S70, Forster introduced, on 
behalf of Mr, Gladstone's government, the 
Elementary Education Rill. (See for details 
E no land, Education in,) It was tins out- 
come uf many years of philimthropic agitation, 
and, in its original form, born marks of ama¬ 
teurish draftsmanship, combined with pro¬ 
phetic bub premature anticipation uf the future 
trend in English Ideal govermnent. It ia 
Haiti that Mr. Gladstone, though Prime Min¬ 
ister, could hardly be induced by his colleagues 
Lo give Ins mind to the details of I ho problem 
before the bill was introduced. Forster, 
though not a member of tin? Cabinet, bore the 
brunt of the business. The objecL of the bill 
was, in Forstor’s words, “ to complete the vol¬ 
untary system, Lo fill up gaps, sparing the 
public money where it can be demo without, 
procuring ns much as we can the assistance uf 
the parents, mid welcoming as much ns wo 
righLly can the cooperation and aid of those 
benevolent men who desire to assist their 
neighbors." In preparing the measure, For¬ 
ster was greatly helped by his friend, Canon 
Jackson of Lec.da, uud aha well hiuiHolC la have 
inherited the tradition of .Sir James ICay- 
iSluittlewortli, who always believed that Did 
progress of English national education would 
lie bust furthered by a HuecesHiun of cnncunhiLg 
lietween the great religious doiunniniiLioiin and 
Llie .Slate. It is clear that Forster’s mind wa¬ 
vered between two different conceptions of 
public elementary education. Wan it to bo a 
great structure of educational discipline reg¬ 
ulated by the fa 1 Late with the aid of local au¬ 
thorities, providing Llie basis for secondary and 
technical education, ami closely related at all 
points to those other branches of the public 
service concerned in social welfare? Or waa 
it to lie, in the main, an eleemosynary work, 
comlucLcd in great measure by the churches, 
maintained partly from the voluntary sub- 
acripLions of the hcnovolcnL, with the aid of en¬ 
larged granlH from the .Slulu mul supplemented 
by subsidies from local rales, but content wiLli 
a somewhat low alnmhird uf uLLnininciil, and 
ulmni of costly uinbilioiiH to branch mil into 
secondary and higher education ? The bill 
wiih a cumproiniHc between these two views. 
Nothing else was ppHSible at Lhp time. The 
civic ideal in mbiciiLiun was still in iL h infancy, 
The aid of the religious bodies anil uf tho 
benevolent subscriber was still indispensable 
to success, while Lhc opposition or the churches 
would have been fatal bo the Parliamentary 
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|iniH|irrl.M nf Liu* iiir.'iuuuv, if finl m llio HVuifW! fiT 

Cnmi.. mlniuly in Hip limisn uf Lord*, 

llni ForMera heaiUucy hcLwreii llirw two 
Ideal* lay deep m Iuh pnUliud I’liiiHohniNiiospi. 
(Jji (mo Midi* hr; wiw drawn Irnvnrd Imld Main 
nelinn; on llio allmr aide ho wjih aUnirli il 
by llio RenornaUy nf Urn rcliKinim hodiru mid 
by Llir? varied ch/irilies nf private hiiieVMlritrrv 
l'ndmhly llm hirldrn chum wliirh produced 
Mils hrmLiilinn helweni two cniiflirl-inic idiJiln 
\vn« bin profound hi'lirf in llm iimwiily nf n<- 
lipmuH irilluriiif-H in miliumd cdur'iilimi. Hi* 
fnrivuiw llml any rlidinnili' *dnlc nranhunlinn 
tif hcIiuhIh wmili) iituviinlily loud U\ uHniInriwi- 
linn, On llio nllmr hand, hr prm'ivnl llml 
vnlunLary ilciiinriiimliniinl ulTurl had rnin- 
pluloly fail oil in grapple with iiliieniinnnl 
il ihi lilulimi, imd miul llnTefnro homipph’iimnLi'd 
by Hlule union, combined willi the nffnrlH rd 
kind milhrmliia. Ilia ajircoh nn Uie final mol¬ 
ing rcfloohi thin dimliiy nf purpose, H nl*o 
hIidwh llml bn had liLlfe mucupLirm id Llm ih- 
cvilahta rnat nf Llw nynUnn nf iinlhninl tdu- 
caliun whir li hn wiw inlrndm*irig. "After 
all," Im said, "it In Iml a very hiiiiiII mull or 
iih rngurdH the rail*. Aii (diirnlinn rain will 
wive llir* prison rule and Ilia jmu|irr ralr. Il will 
mil hi; a apprinl mil 1 , Iml a HmrR* mi iho pnnr 
rain Hul alnmld iL exceed IW. in llio L'l (and 
I du mil believe iL will nuimml in anything 
like llmL mim in llm vital majority nf riwea), 
llmu lliero ia a diiiiai* in llm bill wliirli idliiu- 
lainj llml tin ro wlinll ho a vory mnaidonililn 
ox Ira grant miL nf ..Ijtfy vnloa." 

Throughout Hits pannage id Llir bill, Fnnder'a 
prrannalUy had great inlhmnre mum I ho nmnm 
id ovi'iilH. Hn wiw ljruriiiinilly inlrriMdrd 
in noIiuijI rpiofllimiH. Mo ivna inliiiialo with 
many nf liman whn hud hum experience in 
nclrnnl admiiiiMLr/Uirm imd in Lrurhin^. llo 
aland midway ImlwcoTi ihc ndvnniUi id nni- 
vurnid public, ermlrnl and llio rriondn of vol- 
unlnry cnLcrpriHc. Up. wan a link between 
Lite two conflicting blank lfo wna a mediator 
between iho two uppmung fnrooH in imlimiul 
life*- IIo wna a ilnmmiiL, Iml not a mculiiriMl; 
nn nrdciil Huppnrlor of rolipimiH infhioncoH in 
cdiicaliun. Iml uL Llir Niuno limn u holiovor In 
llm pu^silliliLy id uniU-d ChriaLiim LouohiiiK, 
Lbn Hpiril nf width would Irnmwond doiumii- 
uiilumal diatihclUm^. In Mda la^l roHpi’ol llm 
iiifluoncoa nf Ida Qimkcr npdiriiiKin^ worn 
clour, juHl na in_ hio iiHdiiiuliun Lownrd nlalo 
ofTurb in rirKiiniziii^ nnliumd odunilinn upmi 
bi imdly (flirhlian Iiiioh, wo ran hois tin- infliinirti 
of llir idoala nf I Jr. Arnold of Huffily, 

Willi Iho nvil of Foralrr’a jinliLiord rnroir 
lliia arlii ln in noL comiornrd. U niiial huH im 
In nay Hml no more ommipoiniH and ilimnli-r- 
onliul MinlHLm 1 over aorvod in n MrUinh ruv- 
ominoul. ISI. IS. JH. 

RoleroncqB : — 

Dicliumru nf Nationtii IluMrnphy, 

UumiouHK, I,. T-. urul JlAMMnM) J. L. Lonl Hdb 
house, a Muitiuir, (LdiiJdh, iDOfl.j 


Jmix, Lift uf II’, k\. dfaikfonr, < f rid nn 

\wy\.) 

llMK T. WEHffw. ttifr vf HVJvri^ r>{ fV/rpfer. 

(hiitih’N, 

Vrrl^lim llr<|wiM *4 i||p ]jr>1-liftin in I’arli^inini nn 
IvliTiirolRij' Ivluralinii Hill. JH7U. 

FORT WORTH MNI^EHSITY, FORT 

WORTH, TEX .A rnribioflUniinl in^liiuiinn, 

Hinrlrn l in l^Sl i\w llm ToXrw Wi^li'yun 
("idlrjio, Uo’ proHonl lillo boiiix Honinil in IHJ$D. 
r J‘Ju ri'jiro miiinlnijif d ns pnrl rd Lho uiiivrraily 
a Mili-jii'M'h'iiiy, an ncjidriny, ndlrao nf librrid 
urla, and hi’IuhiIk nf roinmoror\ plnrnirtoy, and 
nurain^. SludrnlH aro adiuiUi-d lu Urn r,nl- 
logo by n riiliraU' nr mi rxumiiiHlinn rmpiirc- 
inonla o'piiviih’jil ii|i|irnximairlv in four Leon 
uniLa. Jli unMH nro gniuiod in arU, Hrionre, 
diilnanphy, lilrrnluro. ainrl nn dirino. Tho ccil- 
i rp luia n fiu ully nf LhirLy-lwn. 

FORTUNATDS,VEHANTIUS. (IIONORIUS 
CLEMENTLANUSj.—('liri.Mlian pad; horn in 
1 hull oHO A.n. Up Hludiid uriunniiir, rholnric, 
and pin iry m llavornm andi r llir lu^l innalrrei. 
Ilia pil«riinnur‘ In iho Iruiib nf Hi. Marlin of 

Tonm in di-arriboil in Ida prinripal . .. Hn 

liynl fur Kimir yrarn nl Iho rmirl nf Hifloliorl, 
Kina of Air I main, in linimr of wlinmi wrdtlinp 
hn oninpoaoil on opillialnuihim. Horn ho nr- 
ipiiml uronl rojiulalinii \m a purl, haior nn 
ho wjuh oiilorhiinorl by IJurri] HIiiuIokiiiuI :il 
iho Alibi'V of Sl.rrnix, whioli aho hud fmimlnd 
nl Voiiiora, Avhoro ho rnminuod hia lUornry 
ami phihranpliiral parauiiH willi ardor. IIo 
roiiipoai-d many liven of Iho Hainla, ihiMilu^irnl 
(ri’niiai'K, ami |iiii<iiih. Hr wmlo ninny Lnlin 
livnma, llir iiioal fnuimiH of wliirh urfi Ilm 
VvxtVa Rtgin and 7 j /i opr Li a nun. Ho wna llir 
liral lu uan rliymi'H MirmutfiiUy and in hmhLit 
iho Irinhaio lolmmolrr. llin |ioi?lry wna iho 
expiring nfTnrl nf iho Lnlin Mump ju finiil, 
uml Uo wiua llm la^i juu*l nl lhr period preced¬ 
ing CHiurl-'mu^in Ilia wriLiuiiH nro vahiniiln 
aa piclunu nf MrrnviiiKinn aooioLy, In Iho 
fminonl iiUncka wliirh worn madn nn paKnu 
wriLilian aa uiiHinUblo fnr hHimd uho, llm vvnrkfl 
uf ForluiinluH, pnrlTnuhirly Ium hyniiiM and 
liooiiiH nn llm fiiiinla, oninn In hold an iin- 
lorLnnl prjHilinn in llm curriculum. .Iu*d befuro 
lift iloalh ho hof’imio Hiaiinp of I'nilicrH, (Sco 
Wimp holing, /fm/ouen* f/enunNiriw, eh, 21) 

\Y, R. 

Re/DicncDi; — 

Cnth ilir /fnrj/rln^wJifl. nnd llm ndi'N’IirojI llicrn ulvmi, 
Miunk. Pitifukraiu, Vul. LXXXVllI. 

FOUNDATION READERS. — Heading 
ImukH liHod in Llii* lirnl yoar'a work in loadiiug 
nhihlron lo roml ; limy iiminlly iiudmlit a prinmr 
ami a liral romlor. 'J'lioy am opriially nr- 
riuiKod mi na In givn a iimplo oualoxl wall 
wiihiu Llir uxparloium nf llio olnld nnd ex- 
ironaoil In wordn llio Hinuid of which in rrmily 
tjurnod by iho pupil, T|mso fimndalinn 
loiuliTri aim In givo a largo power in the ready 
recognition ami prnmmcinliuii nf now wnnln nl 





FOUNDLING HOMES 


FRACTIONS 


Right. They are usually, though nob always, 
arranged on a phonetic binds. Such basal 
readers aim to give a fairly thorough mastery 
of Lho mechanics of reading, ho that null,se¬ 
quent reading imiy he inn inly cuncurncd with 
the getting of the thought. IL S. 

See Rhaijinu, Teauiuncj JIeoinneiis, 

FOUNDLING HOMES. — See Oiu-jianh, 
Education u y. 

FOVEA CENTHALIS. —The cenlnr of 
clearest viniun in the retina. At Lhin point him 
ruliiift i.s made uji of conns and Nnn.snry cuIIh 
only, The name in due to the fart that Lhe 
reLinii ia ut this point slightly depressed. 

CL II, J. 

See Eye; Nghvovb System. 

FOWLE, WILLIAM BENTLEY (17D5-1H05). 

— Educational journalist and author; received 
Ilia education iu the public schools or Mas- 
HnchiiNDlta nnd iiL Caleb Bingham's school fa.u.). 
IIo organized tlio first in ter mediate school in 
Boston, ami was active iu Lhn immilerial school 
movement (r/.y.). For many yearn he wns 
connected as usHnoinln editor with the Anicricrm 
Annnh of IHdurMinn (q.u.). He was Lhn author 
of thirLy-Hix hcIhiuI hooka, including readers, 
speakers, spellers, geographies, grammars, etc. 

W. H. M. 

Rofororue 1 — 

U AUNAflli. wf jjirricAii /onr/irri of Education, 1 HO 1 , Val, 

x, ijii. m -oio. 

FOX, GEORGE. — Fuiunqh, FiOucational 
Influence of HOI'IBTY of. 

FOX, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1780-1804). 

— An English preacher, politician, and man or 
letters. lie was strongly interested in phil¬ 
anthropy and social reform, and belonged tu 
the Manchester hcIiooI of Llmught. On his 
election tu Parliament ns member for Oldham 
in 1817, lie Look up the rpieHtiuii of education, 
mid in 1850 introduced a hill Lu provide for 
compulsory secular education, lie advocated 
tho ualfthliahiTumt of free schools supported by 
local rates wherever inspectors reported an 
insufficiency of schools. Teachers were to 
be appointed, mud, and dismissed by hqIiooI 
committees. Where local bodies failed to 
establish schools, the Oominillec of Council was 
to step in. The progress of teachers was Lo be 
encouraged by Lhe publication of animal reports 
by Uni Committee of Council. Religious edu¬ 
cation, however, was miL to lie given in rale- 
iiiiunluiurd schools, although the HLale might 
support tlemmiiimUniml mihnnlH Tor miQiinu in 
Hoeuler subjects, and mtiwkumihiIh might he 
illndo for religimiH education of children of 
rate-aided schools at convenient times. Fox 
supported Ida lull by a manifesto of London 
workingmen against Heelariunism. He dis¬ 
tinguished between education and instruction 
or acquisition of knowledge, and emphasized 


the importance of efficient teachers, uo matter 
bow perfect the organization of ft school system 
might be. The bill was rejected by a large 
major!Ly. In 1851 Fox moved in Lhe House of 
Commons ,r that it is expedient Lo promote 
the education of the people, in England ami 
Wales, by Lhe establishment of free flelmnls for 
secular educaliun, lu be supported by local 
rates, and managed by committees elected 
specially for that purpose by the rutopaym'H. iJ 
On this occasion lie pointed nut that sufficient 
provision was made for religious education in 
Lho fifty-ninth canon, and referred to the 
anxicLy of the opposition for the religious edu¬ 
cation nf children other Lhnn their own. The 
work begun by Fox, wlm represented Hid 
opinion or a large body of people in the north 
of England, wns taken up by Lord John 
Russell. Hut it rnr|uired nearly Lwenly years 
more before these views were to be realized. 

Hb[ crone bb : — 


Dirtiounr}/ of National Riographu. 

11ANriAiiTi. Parliamentary Debate*, Third EcrJeii, Vol. 


ax, 11.27. 

Holman. II. iTnoffsA National Education. 


(London, 
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FRACTIONS. — History of Common Frac¬ 
tions. — In general, it limy ho fluid that the 
ancients avoided fractions almost entirely, and 
by an expedient LlmL was very ingenious. 
Assuming a convenient unit of men sure, let 
us say erne that corresponds Lo the modern 
yard, they then look Home convenient unit LlmL 
was a fractional part of the first one, like the 
foot, anil annLhcr that was a fracLimml part of 
the second, like lho inch, niul ho on. These 
mnnller uni Us were really fractions of Lhn larger 
ones, although they were not luokeil upon in 
that light. IuhLciuI nT Lhinking of 21 fed, lhn 
aneienlH thought of 2 feet (1 inches, niul so for 
other fractions. Thus arose the system of 
compound numbers (f/,u.), which played such 
nn important part in all metrical work from 
earliest times Lo Lho nineteenth cenlUTy. Just 
at present we arc in a period that will see the 
decay of comp omul numb era, these being re¬ 
placed by Lhe modem device of lho decimal 
fraction mentioned below. With the idea 
explained above, lho Romans, for example, 
generally divided their units into twelfths, of 
wliioli wo have a relic in tho inch and in the 
ancient ounce. This radix was chosen because 
it nllnwrt its half, Lhirds, and fourths to be 
represented ns inlngurfl, thus covering the most 
important business fractious. 

The aiTimgcimmt of compound numbers 
was not Hullieieut, however, for scientific pur¬ 
poses, and lo answer Uicho clem amis there early 
came into existence several kinds of fractions, 
of which two fllill remain, Lhn common ami the 
sexagesimal Tractions. It is difficult to say 
which of these is Lhn cnrlier, nincti the origin of 
each is lost in tho maze of ancient history. It 
is natural to think that the common fraction 
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wjw the Oral, ns in iiruhnhly < In * hum*; 1 hi( in 
Home nMjifJflla llir rmKngi’dimil \a mihuIit I linn 
ilm uiiricnl rnuiuinn fr*nlimi^ wiili which wu 
lire familiar, ami lirnrt’ imiv liavr.* had a wry 
rrimiii! nriRin, I'nr r\!iMi|M'\ il i* iItF In 
lliink iif *J liourrt 'Si niinulra IT ecrtifidij Ilian uf 

I'Xlnnl work ihalin^ vviHi frniiimirt 
in till! Alum** (yr.) |i:i|iyriiN, nf uluml ITIHI iu. 
At Una lime mily unil frarhinis wuri' irrnx- 
uizril, >viLit llir i‘\nplinii nf lwn*lliinlf*, 

fur xvliii’li lliurt 1 wiw t\ »|irrial Hvinlml Tlmw 
unit fnuiliuuH WiTr rnmmnjily indinilrd l»y u 
H|irninl symbol, iimlrr wliirli Mm drimiiiHinlur 
was wrillrii. Ahum*, Iiowi vr r, rcToifhm'd 
llir nr craftily, fnr |nirjimu's uf imi1li|ilu:Ui»m 
mnl division, nr Imving lln 1 i|iiulir'iii^ nf 2 Ivy 
a arrii'rt nf inimlur^ r uinl mi In* |nv)iaiv'l a (id do 
nf tlii'iM! iiunlii'iils rxiin'^nl in unit fraOinns. 
Thus In* Klnti's Mint 2 > Id ,’a h- t \ + tU + t !i i 
Nil llild In* liil-H ivssi’nliiilly a lahli* nf fiarliuiis 
willi llu* inniicraliir 2. It will It lmlirvil llml 
nii|irnxinmlu viilucs nf Lln fraciiuii in ■ |■ i>^ii■ >n 
mny In* nldninnl hy hiking lln- Mini nf lln- lin l 
n nf tin* unit friHlinns, Tin* wu* nf uuil frnr- 
limiH rKliiiiln iivir a Iuiijj juriml Jn ilm 
Akhiuini imiiyruK ( r/.r. ) T vmlhii n|iwnnls nf 
Iwnily-fivp Iminlml ycairn iifirr lln? «ui^in/'l 
uf Mil 1 Almira work, unit frarLinim uri* kivuii in 
i-KHi-iiLiitlly lln* Miunc nimmi r ns in Mu' nlihr 
LriMilixi 1 , In tlu? Middle Ar i i n in Kiimim Hirh 
form* were known ns ximiilr frarlimis (m‘o//j/iW.'i 

frnrlwnvn in sinnr nf I In- mini.ri|di<), ami 

i!vi?n iis lull* ilm trail) hiilrii, n nniTlii’iniilM*ijiai 
nf juuni 1 iiirril, Riven lln- Mintin' nr 111121 ns 
i:ir,0r»:il \ y ( . Till! uiiil fr-mUmi is also fimml 
vary i-iirb* hi India. In n rnl« fnr rlu 1 it|*|nn^i- 
niuli' i|iiiulriilnrr: nr ilm cin*h\ |irrli:ipM us inrly 
as llu* iirIiiIi i-ifiitury n.r., lln* vulim uf sr is 
Rivi'll AH CJ + iVai + Vo-T' v ' li, di ir » 
imuivnliuil In :j.f)SSt ■ ■ - (Hn- ll l\ Dull, .1 
llirttiry r;/ Cirilizntinn in .InrcYrri jfridhl, 
Limiluu, IhOil, Vul. I, |i. 27d.) 

In Home Lln i emnnirn’inl fnirlimiN wrrn 
rcfirrri il Ln Ilm iru, wliirli was hnikril ii|irm jiu 
mm uf ilm iirinfipnl units, ^ixli in ime* mudi* 
a r/cnnmui. A Uvi lTlh jiarL nf llu* an win* Ilm 
tirinVi (minim). Ilenci* Mm Unmans 1 mil Mm 
folio win r hulii'iim luuual nimn uni L frarlimiHT— 

MuUifAr* n/ l/ic na jYiufk 

1 cm *** h denar inn ™ A + Dnmrii prumriri'n cl 
KirrVirifu 

U tinne* 1 rfcutirris ”■ i\ l- A fhtntni utitin ttrmnnria 

H cucirj *- A rlpiinrivff ” A + i'« Ih tutrii a,/tannniriiiou 

rlr, i'ic, 

iS'riJfrniJn’/^M vf iho n,c 

I fi« - fa IM - ilt tintm 

} "a “ Irina* i*i t mi - utiria 

| qn ^undrutin 9Ai (fit 

I'll!. rli!. 

laarli nf llii'Mi! frimlimiH Inul its synilml, anil 
n list nr lIu hi* symlmlH us limy i'xIhLiuI in llu* 
uiirly Miflilln Arch limy Im mvu in llu* work 
often ALlriUiiUul In limlu (g.u.), /)cj nilimm 


mi It- „ 

'1 hr rnrlicKl 


rnnurum, (Sr^* tin’ Paris r*lilimi uf kifl 
(l|»crrl u.fmuiVi, Tninils I. J1. rilNJ.) Q n 

ruins I lit 1 half was runmiunly n prm nU-il | ( y .S 1 
ffur 111** lliinl l<y fuiir ilinkw, » 1 • • 

liwjiuiiiK i*i; llu* /mil'll 1 l*y Hmr *lihks, rm iuu 
ihtt i\: Mu 1 sixlli liy Uh ;cml Mir Iwrlfili 

Ouj/tn) li>‘ uiii' Misk Frarluuui iliil mil, Im w - 
rvi’t. 11 1 uy mmli |u»rl in lln* mrrnimili* lif^ n f 
Miu llumnim Yjirni i 1 III 2 * w.i-.k in hi* work 
mi lit*' I,min lanUHW, in<* ; niiun» mily hvclvn 

fnniimi*, u-liiln M*Minium (It ^tuiuI rmnhiry 
a . i • ) Ri\p^ only iwn Uluru. Tim Iruriiinl 
l^itlunu" uf Si viilr i^.r ), in tin* ^ vrnMi cen¬ 
tury, luinlmn- mily i crIiI, ami five liiimlriil 
yi‘firs l;iU r AMluimrl nf IhiMi <iy,r.) pi\i A only 
Iwurily-fnnr 

Ilm m* i1 1 -mI iif wriliiiR riiniiimn fnirlimiH h 
cln ».* uvuniifilly in llu* I limin'*, nlMumcIi Miry 
Mil iml nsv Ilm h?ir. l J .r,ilnii;U’U|ila (t/.i.), 
wiiliuR in 11 11 * srvrulh n iihiry. iimcI \ fur J, 
niul hluiskrira *lul lln* sjhiu*. Sn in Mir 

i*i?ni?ikril iiiuli\isrii|j|» ^lin r.ilh* \u- find im liyr 
UM-d. i v< ii in r*'hiliv*'lv rumlrru liim-s. The 
AraliM in l r* m I ii*. i| lln’ Imr, Iml llu v iliil iml 
nsu iI jiji fni in i xi lnsivi ly. Tin* mrlii r maim- 
srii|ils ufii'ii fiillmv Mu- llimlii furm, Jiinl 
Hal l i Ia n Kara, *h riving his kimwlnl^r* frnln 
llirsc i-arliiT wrilcT**, rilsn iiinilii il lln* liar. Tim 
firn ks :nul UmniimJ win*, nf murjT, uimwaru 
uf il, ahlimmli Mm f*.niiir lnul n vary i^mid 
fr.'irlinn syslini I'rilly Itriiiii^fiiirr wrilrr.^ 
uri'miiuiially uHi|n|i1?il In *■ «n il Mil** ilm llumini 
nmiinah willi llu* Ar/thii 1 fmim*. in ilm case 

'if rind X ! J . P pi« in I In* wurk nf Kohd f 1AIK)* 

SiiHU’ nf Ilm rally |iriit|i i| urillinu Ill s niuiUnl 
lln* 1<nr i iilin Jv (us in Mm 1 Imnln-r^ nriiliiiirlir 
nf I ll'll, ul)mrs niiiillrd il iil Mcmll friirliuns, 
xvhi|i' n lainiiiR il in lurRr mus lint in 11 mliilIT ’h 
wnrk nf Inlili), jnul nMurs miiilluil il in Mir 
I’lisr uf 5 nf J nf 3, wliirli was wrill i ll I l 

'I’lniH UylliH (HifHl) rriiiarks: " Anil lirrr ymi 
n-i* Llu* JirsL fnirlimiH in wH ! IniiiR u trur 
fraolimi, wrUlrn willi liis lyin' ns il hiirIiI in 
l:m —* ulkrl lln 1 nllilT Iwn llial is In nay 1 inul ■ 
— In In* lvnllun willmnl uny lyur u» Mu ir 
mnl nrtlrr is.'' 

'Nn* muim/rmlnm is fniui lln* Palin fmngtrc, 
In breuk. Il is, llirri'fnn*, a Lirnkrii iminhiT, 
a friiKiimnl. Tin 1 luiim* Inis mil Inin ul all 
unitTrsnl. hurlhiim, fnllnwin^ Mm i nrlirr Hiih- 
sii-iil wrili-rs, usrd riiliim in his srmnlilii 1 Imii- 
lliinl nf frarliuiiH. llu imiis nf lln* iiimuirr- 
rinl friti-linn niuhr lln- luinl 7)r iViimlin, 
Tliis 1 1h i■ uf iri/Nti/r fnr frririiini was VlTV I'Ulll- 
limn niiiniiR umilii*vnl wrihrs, nut mrrrly in 
rrs|u!i , i in Mrxafi;rsiiiiiil frr» r I ii <n lmi iiIhm in 
rrs|H*i'l: In nniiniiin frarlinim. 'I’lins in lllft 
Iwilfth rmlnry Aillmhinl nf HaMi iikuI 
nil'llrirfnr, wliili* nl nhiinl ilm nuiim* lilili' Mm 
luuriii’il SniiniHli Jinv, .TnliiuiiirH IlispiiliiiHin 
(Jiilni uT lama), pri-fi-rimI frartiunvn. At tlio 

linn nf Ilm lirsl |irinli'rl I.. llu* Iwn nnniea 

wen* iihnI inLiii’limiKdildy, 'Nniri lliiswirl 
(Inlll) uiiyH tlml .Uuuil/n Mine fradio m/iii 
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nfi'urf cstg 2 ,pnntv\tvgn\ and the pripulur Onuwi uh Zclcr mid Nenncr (ah in ftLifcl’a Deutsche 

Friaiua (r/.t«.) apeaka of Jrtirtin uvm, miuuliftH nn l Arilhmrtik nf liLIf]), ami in Urn early Dutch 

parks. In Kiiglinh,' llm wnnl "frueliim” up- uh teller and noviHvr (aw in the work of lhilriiH 

pears early, Chaucer in his Atifrrihdu? (IfilJl) using nT l. r i(i7) or Teller ami Nnmtner (uh in llm work 

Lho form Jraemn. Tin* ILiiIuliin made line of nf llaols, 1.170), In Kngliah nn attempt wan 
another La Lin rout, rnplux, (whence rupture. made In depart from Llm LuLin rnrm, as when 

n break), and derived liio word rnffu (plural Uyllcs ( 1000 ) wroLe: M Numerator which also 

Ttilti ). TIiuh Fni'iuulu ( 7 . 1 O, in 1101 , lined for more NhnrtiicHso in sometimes nailed the 

mill generally, 1ml iiIhu Jradinni and fiudi. Tnplrrum or lo]i only: ami Lhat Llm lower Lerin 

From the Hiune rnnl ciurm llm early lrendi in v,anally milled the Denmniimlor or JIuhe.” 

rimjil, rumpII, and route, and llm Spanish recta A Hiinilar use nf Lop and Iiunc is found in the 

The (lermaiiH followed their iihuuI plan of well-known Latin arillinmlm of Cl omnia 

Inking Teutonic roolH instead nf Lnlin. dram- FriniiiH (1 felt)), where sitpmari nntl infmori 

lrmteua (lfil,X) T for example, him a chapter Vo a am ilIhii used. It in Lo no Imped that nomo 

J'rticJioi, in wliinli he Hpoiikn or via iglicher aborter nmnea Hum numerator and dnnoini- 

7 >rur/i (iwlr/ier iiifiw in Inkin frncliun mannf), iwilnr may a nine time conus into general uhr, 

and Adam IUohr (q.v.) apeaka nf tin gchrnchcnc Imb possibly the decay of Llm common fraction 

zai The DjiLch fuHowud the German lend (save in very simple cases) will render thia 

ami Llic earlier liookn have mirli forma aw die unnecessary, 

p/relo'oA’L'Ji ffhctalrn (Rads, lfi70) anil ({he- The reduction nT fractions In lowest terms 
fcroA'fiU (MijIh, KUO). The Teutonic diatom was a problem of confliderablc difficulty beforo 
affected the earlier English writer*, bo LlmL in the mvinliouuf the dcninial fraction. Tima 

two anouymmiEJ iiriLluueliiH nr Ifidfi and 1571 ho good a writer uh Cluvius (r/.u.) imcd Llm 

wc find the plirune “ill hole nitmlmra nr in Irud'inns anrl iViVATuii in examples 

broken." .Similarly linker (IfiOX) speaks nf thul were of a praeLienl nature. In order to 

M friiGlinnH or broken numbers," and of n reduce such fiartioiiH Lo low eat Lemur, for tlm 

11 broken of a broken." Even in llm first purponis of upending with them, il was necc.i- 

llativc American iiriLlimeLic CGrcemvoml, 1721)) mirv lo find the great eat common divieur ( 7 . 1 .) 

there is a chapter entitled " Fnmliona, or of llm Lwn terms by llm long divinioii inclhuil, 

broken Numbers," and Llm Hiinm expression and lienee tlm presence nf thin topic in Lho older 

appeared in Fike’n well-known iiriLhnmtie in arithmetics. 

edition* well into Llm nineteenth century. Tlm mopmnrn nf nperalioiia in fractions lmn 

Tlm prefix " common " was originally need generally been regulated Ijy analogy to the 

to diaLingniHli Llm fnietiniiH from the Hi-xiigeHiinal m-fpienro in treating integers, beginning with 

forms. Tlm medieval Latin expi-enaum w am addition. Nob mfrccpirnliv, however, Lins 

/radium is vultiarcH, whence the "vulgar" ai x lean lli-ccn III rv wriLer.i fullmvrd Llm more 

fraelionH of tlm English, an exmeHaion lliaL pHycholugieal ptiui of heginning wiLli Llm nml- 

wu.H generally iwed in Llm Ihnlerl Slali-i until Li pile a Linn of frnelhuia. Thun Robert Rcrortle 

Llm mirhlle of tlm liiimleenlh cenLurv. Tlm (r/.u.), who wrute liin frrmmd of Ark ah out 

prefix " (loinimin “ in not an reeiMil ns ih Home- lfidO, fliiya: "There in an other ordrn to he 

Limas thought, fur Diggea, an early na lfi7!l, fnlnwed in fraeLiuiia thou there iyiw in whole 

npeaks of 11 the vulgare or emninrm i'VaeLinna.” imnihrea, fur in whole nmnluea Huh was tlm 
Tin* cniniiimiihdini linn nf" frueLioik 11 hua linn, nnlro, NiinmriiLion, Addition, MuhLniclion, 

ami ia, ill miliHliiuee, oue or mnru erpinl pai ls of MiilLiplieaLinu, Diuiahm and Rrdiiclinn, hut 
n unit. Tlm more general definition, aa a in fractions (Lu folnwo llm same aplncaso in 

apctiul indicated divinioii, in n Inter develop- moccdyng from Lhe eimycuL woorkea Lo Llm 
nmnt, and aa an indicated division in atill Inter, Imrder) we innate vac this nrdre of Llm workce, 
IlanniH {q.v.) f Tor example, nay.H Lhat in divid- Numeration, Multiplication, iJiuisimi, Reduc¬ 
ing a anmller numlmr hy u greater one, a quo- Lion, Addition, and Sublraeliu " (lofiS edition, 

tieul exiHla that is leas (him unity T and this is folio Riiii, v.l. Of Into we have returned to 

a (radio aivc par, s. The fiiHiuii of the two iileiiH, Llm Hiiggealimi of not hrgmning with addition, 
of part amt quotient, la relatively recent, and all primary antlunelicH to-day show how 
(For a diHCUasiou, hit lLiliyniu, in tlm llilliti- Lo Luke u fruelion of a fraction before adding 
theca ftlnilimalitti, Vnl. XI II, 2, p. IK|,) two or mnrn fmcliumi. Of llm npcratioiifl, Llm 

Tlm mimcH of llm terniH Imve undergoimeon- most dilTieult to explain ia divinimi. Tlm old 
aidcralilc elmnge. Tlm medieval Latin immcH method wan in reduce Lhe f radii inn Lo a common 
for mind mrer (ini/iimrb/r) and nanmr (denomf- ileimiuinaLor ami (lieu divide Llm nil moral ora, 
order) ciuim into common uhm after Llm Arab and Lliis in Llm plan occiiHinnally piiramd in 
frnotioiiH Imeaiue gimerally known, mid par- tmiching beginners Lii-iln,y. Tlm IlinduH know 
lieularly aiming Hcliolnra in tlm lifteontli cen- the proceHH of multiplying by Llm inverted 
Lory. Wince limy were found in Llm curly divisor, na witness RraliniagujiU’fl (//.a.) work 
printed Latin ariihnmliea, they were generally of Llm seventh century; hut it was only par- 
adopted by the Latin fiicch. The Teutonic tially rceogniml in Urn Middle Ages in Europe, 
languages, however, generally translated theae It reappears as a alanilard method in .Stifi'I'H 
terms, and they appear in the early Gorman ( 7 . 1 .) A nf /1111 ctica inlcQva in 15dd. 
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C'nmnlri frarUniw nrr* not m modern iut 
iniglil In* 111 nil gin hi hr lhe enwv, for Unlilii 
hen lurn gives tJHlinplon of I linn in liifl *SV/r 
hn-Mitpar, wriLlen in Lhe IwclfMi reulurv. 
History of Iho Decimal Fraction, — The 
■Irriuinl fraiTum linn rnmn inui general iwr imly 
within n rimlury, [dMtnutfh the LlirNjry >v«m 
piMirrMul liy 1000. One of lhe iiinnl ilih’renl- 
in k nf the early mOurnm Lending in llio iu- 
veulinii nf the drrimid friirfimi vmw n ivrtiufi 
rule for llio cxlriinliint nf rrmht, rxpnwil in 


imidcm flynilmln liy v^i 
arnhr.^-^JfflS nr 


. im 


In jmr- 
Uif! iwrlrwl 


nriirm nf exlrarlihK lhe nmi bi-inpt i\u\W 
like nur present imp with dmiiml*. Thin rub 
vviiH known In (lie I liming mul In Jnhunin H 
1 [inprilniiKiH in the twelfth milur.v, and ii 
uppem* again in Min urnrkn nf Jo fin lilt vim 
(iiniiiiilim (r. L0S0-M42), l'enrtnuh (II2M 
1401), ami llieJf auri'emira nuiil Urn clone nf 
llu k eixircnlh ei'iiliiry. The iniml iulercaliiiK 
hlPii frtuii thin mil 1 III Urn direrlimi nf (lie dcri- 
Jim) fnidimi nppra™ in rvrlnin IjiMoh nf 
mpiiire rnulu, in niiimerlimi wiili which flm 
aUlcnienl \h made Unit llu* uiiuiIutm having 
Iippii multiplied liy J.IMKMHH), I he rariln are 
JIHIU tiling Uio large, 

Aiinilur in flue i in* It inline in Urn invriiiion 
nf the derininl frnolinn wan llu* rule for dividing 
munherti of llte form « III", iillrihuleil hy 
t'urdiui (I i'iIIII) In lliHiiiimmlpumH. Thi* n 11 - 
pear* in wjvpml umimumpM «/ M>e Jifin-niJi 
n nhiry, m in Lhe man of 47H 10 ** *17, mul 

nO;J i Jl) - filhV Uorghi fMKJ) i hilmrjiJiM 
iliin rule, loll it npp rum in ila himnI inlcri Hliiig 
form in tho rare iirillnucLic of IVIIoh (UII2J. 
who unwillingly made unit of llic drriiiinl 
I min L for llu* lim lime in u prinhd work. 

Later writers rmninoiily uned n Imr for lIiih 
purpose, an wild Mm nun? with UmluffT (l.Vjllh 
(‘iirilun (Will), (’almicu (1.110), uml varioun 
oLher writers. liven n« late hh Llm 1-S10 edi- 
Linn of l’ike'a ArilhrHrtirk (New York, lHlli) ( 
4(J, 1(14 in divided hy 7000 Mum: — 


7 1 000)40| JOKGIiSfl 
T2| 

4|104 


The first mail who gave evidoiim nf having 
fully cuiiifjnrViondn| Mu- %nilii'imri< <if nil lliiii 
prefimiiiury work ni'imm In linvi- itirn rilriHlofl 
llmliiinr, wloim* ExnupvOfiirfii^ n|i|n*iiml ill 

Augilmrg in L r »!l(). In Iliin lie Nnlven nn i'X- 
iun]ilo in cnminmiid inli timL, uml Mii> hur 
exanlly mh we would mien ilerinnd jmiul in-iluy. 
lr olio iruui were In 1 in lmiueil \\n the 1 nmL eih 
lilleij In lie enlled (lie invenliir nr deeiiniil 
frneiimiH, HmliillT iuihIiL properly lie lhe mnn 
MIh work, hnwnver, wiih mil appri ciuli d, uml 
apparently it was noL inulemiood, mul ii wnn 
not mi Li l I5W/j Mint n Lrciiilnu upon the nliIh 


jrrl- nppenrr*!. The lim in »linw by n flpi^ial 
iTmlinr Uml lie innh reVmul I lie jngnifirnnre nf 
the ih riinnl fmrlimi vnuSieviu (1.1 IK M020) who 
jinhlbht 'l .'P wurk upon Mu' nnlijrri in J'h'jjihjJi 
mllnwpd in I In* m\im yrnr (Llsrpi hy n French 
Ira n*l it nmi Thin work, enlilli d, in 

pels fnrlli lln- lie lhml hy wliirli till hiiMnr^rnl- 
rohMime* iovnlviiiy; fmelitiim rmn lie pr-rforiiu>d 
nn rrmlily nn if they invulvral riniy InleRen?. 

The hkioron/ in the invent inn nf Mm 

dceiiiird fr^elirin iimv he faiinmml up nn rollmva: 
I'elloM ( 14021 iifM il n* rlerimnl poinl wlu re nlheni 
laid ii^-d u hnr, loil lhe idea nf the dnimnl 
fniclinn wjm imi ilevelnpiil hy him. IludulfT 
(MHO) iiitF rnh d wiili ih riimil Iniriiniirt rhvirh\ 
lining n Imr for lhe Kepriralrix, Iml lie tlid nm 
write np<in llu 1 Mienry Slevili (IAHA) wroln 
H|nin Mte iltenry, 1ml lmd it |imir wymhuiwin. 
AIhiiiI 101HI w'ViTfil wrilera ill lemplVrj lo im- 
prove lhe «yiiihuli«m, rtnd IIOrgi J in 1,^112, 
neCinillv lpM il rt nmiina fnr Uir ilenmnl fitiinC. 
wilhonl I he emu mnn ^exnm-fiiiiml mnrku, ami 
(‘Miuprihimlcil Mir imhirr mul itilviinUiKt^ of 
Mil ^e frarlimiH ll i« Mum ilillinill In |iirk 
mil (he ml mi I invi ltior, ulllunigli UinhilfT mill 
Slevin nrr pnlilled In llir iiiiihI rifilil for 
lirinaing iIn* now hViflent In lhe Qllenlinn of lhe 
world, U iimv lilrm he Kriid Mint lhe hviu- 
huleon \n hy nn im*miH hi-uIkI even yet. In 
Kiiglnml i* wriilen 'JTIA; in lhe United 
Slnlifl il appear* nn liil dTi] mi lhe (“mvlinenl 
it i« givni m< -.’14*1, or nflen nn ^.J u fndenl. 
in Aim rum. we ei.mimmly write AW.W inulrnu 
nf S2M Li, In nvniil furgery, 

Mlfllojy of SeungcBlmfil FracLlojiu .Thu 

lalir Alexmiilrinn inFrtrnimmiT* uwd a My*U l in 
of fraeliiOH luiei'd mii ioxIji IJin, mul Huh- Jim 
known im upKiigiidiiml friniim,* 'Tluist ihev 
wrnle, in (heir iiolnlioli. T 3 17', fur ’JH, 2” 17' 4fi I# 
for 2 4 U 4 ,13b, mul '2 y 17' 4.V' :Kl rri fnr 2 4 Li 
4 ilja 4-nl'na- 'Nn- im ilii vnl wrilnm rarried 
llu‘He fracUniiK mm'li fnr i her, hh in lhe wurk nf 
Hilil eh.Nfiiriilimi fjlnfr ed-flfn Alum Afid- 
Allah Miiliitinini‘d hen Mnhniiiim d hen Ahmed, 
nf ('aim, r, 14.1(0, where 17° fiO* t° 21' w 
given iih Mir 4.Vf,2" r.ll'" 1 I v 7 rt :4 V|1 JU^ 11 
41 1 * 12 1 • • rrpenling nfhr 01 t,M (whirjt w 
Ilia Iuui Jigure), — nn iJilert^iing cxmnpln 
nf n rirndnlihg Ki'Xitgexiniril. Thai Iherm 
fraeliiniH mini * originnlly from Mnhylnn in 
gene rally iiksiihihI, Lhe Nlnry Hpeinilig In have 
*lnrlril wiili Aeliilh h TiUiiiK in lhe wcniid nr 
third renlnrv of rnir eru *J‘Ihtp ih, however, 
imi Kinnl milliiirily for (lie n( ulemrlil, althungh 
the Ihiliylniiiurm hhiI ii inixeil ihriinnl mid 
Hexiigcuiinal mil ill inn. In (lie Middle Arch 
I hrHi! fmeiimiK were enllnl plivHi’itl or naLrn- 
UMinind fruelinnn. The tirrek MHlrnnniim 
enllnl of ii ejmijiifereun* a unmu, Latin 
fifriidurt, wlienee prohuMy our wnril argne (dr, 
ihiwu, 'P yrailtiH, a Hlep). Tim Laliit wrilera 
culliil Vtf of a degree pnrn m inn hi /) rf nm, and 
iAjd nf n ilegmi prir^ riiiniifri uccnririn, wlicnce, 
liy evident abbreviation, we have our lninulea 
and flccundfl. 
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FRACTIONS 


FIIANQAISE ALLIANCE 

The Teaching of Fractions.— An will ho identity | = (l.fi = GO % p arc oinpliaAiznd, tho 

aeon from Lite- prcnvrliiiK liiHlnriirul sketch, the pupil being encouraged Lo pass freely from uno 

subject of frnnlimiH Iuih always been u ttLuin- in uiioIIilt hh r-ondiLimm rer|uire. (IJ) Tho 

hling block in tins leucUuiguiid li'iiniing of until' rclulhm of the fraction In a ratio has occupied 

inn Lin. Tins ancients avoided lhe diflieuUy u good deal of ullimliou of lain, hut it should 

iiy lhe u«n of cniiipound uumbcrx, hut lhe In* recognized lhal the concept nr ratio is much 
cL b in n i id h nf hum In r it life iimwulnLn moru mure abstract lliiui that or n fractional part 

miftiLlo divisions nf Lhe unit Ilian lire feasible nf uu object. (HI) Three concept of iv Irar,- 

by the ancient method. Tho erode system nf linn like \ rim recognized in clnimsntciry tcacli- 

cninpourirl nuiuherH gradually gave way In Urn mg: (n) | nf a thing; (/j) \ nf a group; (c) \ im 

common frnrlirm fur liuuiy |iiir|ii>HVH; (lull lurgo, mul the litipil in taught Ui iiaq thcao 

in turn gave way tn the sexagesimal frnciinn several ideas in Iuh problem work, 

fur fumr divi«iuii« nf llu* unit; mul rdUhree nro Tim deluilH nf explanation of lhe processes 
nrisv giving wny In Urn decimal fraction. Wo urn Hullodcully treated in tlm current IcxL- 

luivo iniirli lean of I'oinpnuml mnnlu rH limn hooks, unrl lhe minor pninlH oT experiment 

wiih found a Tow years ago; our Hcxageahnnl am hardly of n nature Lo demand attention in 
friiRliuiiH are nuwliinUid In the exp renting nr thin work. D. E. fl. 

time uml of angle measure. nml llu; latter will 

sunn give place Ln Lhe ih iimnl diviiimiH; uml FRANfAISE ALLIANCE, — An association 
diir eoinmnu fracliniiH are mining In he limilrd fur encouraging the Bludy of the French Inn- 

Lo the ordinary comcs nf practical nieimiirenieril, gouge in French colonies and foreign countries, 

the denominator rarely exceeding fil. With with hern I q nnr Lera in l'uria; rounded in 1AK4 

all thiH change lina mine the inerniming impur- Iiy Ohnrles Tiwol, Paul Hurt, Paul Cam boil, 

lance nf Urn ilerimal fraelirm, iih wilni'M the nml Victor Duruy. It iH eflflentially nrm- 

growth uf Hiieh laldes ns Lhnse nf Lhe mnlrir mill NTliinuii mul liunpiirlihnn, anil Heekfl Lho 

monetary nyHleuiH of the nineLeciiLh century. cnlJperalion of patriotic Frenchmen, diplo- 

TIuh bring Ihe riwe, wivrral large iiiuveiuinlH mnlH, IrnvchTM, and missionaric.s. lls aims are: 

are nl present munifenl ill the leaching of frac- first, in Fmie]i cnlmtien and proLnclornLes, Lo 

linns: (1) Common fnirtimm nre no lunger leach Ihe French language in order Lo usHinii- 

latighl iih ii topics at a Mingle period ilk tin? pupil's Inti; llm I in liven; minimi, in (‘ouulricfl Hlill 

progress, but they are NcnLlcred llirmigh llu: undeveloped In help leueliera nml Catholic or 

Diva five, yearn of llm elementary Hduiid, begin- lYnlcHliiut miesmiiimcs, by cHUbliHliing nml 

niiig with uueh unil franlionx oh |, |, nml ], miliHiilir/nig uiIiiioIh in which French i« Lauglil; 

always nt (ir»L in a cumTeLe furhinn, working third, in ivhLiiIiIhIi relntiiniH with Fronchinen 

Uirough tlm other unit fruclimiN ftJi llu* mulli- living in fureigu cnuiiLrieH, in order to preserve 
plicnliun Inldu (with iln umiveivic) iH aLmlinl, tlm cull of Llieir naLiunid huignage. It re- 
and cumplnling lUu formal IrvnlumnL in tlm rrutls memliera and cnlieclH fvinvla with which 
fifth flcliunl year. (15) I'muiiirm fnieliniia arn a large number of hcIujoIh are aubHidi/cd in 
generally limiLed to l ho fie lieedyd in daily life 1 , Turkey, A hi a Minor, Hyria, Kgypl, and nil 
the denominator rarely exceeding two figures, over the world. 

(?J) No aUmilion in any longer given in rle- Affirmed FranpiMc dc (Vein York. — A mem- 
mcntiiry hcIiooIu Ln Urn reduction of diflieull liumhiji eorporalimi organized in New York 
frnclionH to lower lerimi. (I) Tho HulijecL of City in KHIIK, an oulgmwLli of the vllfimico 
complex fruetioTiH (fornm in whieli one or holli FroiifrnHc of Farin, ami incorporated hy apocial 
torniH arc fnietimial) \n mnially nmitleil. act of the iSonale and Anflcinhly of New York 
(5) The power lo operate with decimal fraeliiuiH NliiLe on Mur. 22, 1007, with the particular 
is gained from a flLudy of decimal lahli* (tho nhjccL of nucniirAgiiig in New A'ork llm a Indy 

metric Hyntem in euuutrii H where lliin in used, uf the French language and nf extending tho 

ami the monetary Inhlea in iiiohI cnunlricH, knnwhulgu id France, itn liLeraLure, aria, hifi- 

cxci'pt where Lhe Hrilinli units arc* employed) lory,and social life, mul in general or devclop- 
heforo Lhe auhject in Lnken nil In any Hi-ieulific ing Hnriid relntiiniH lietwcen Lhe American nml 

wny. (li) The study of vli cimnl frnnliniiH, French people. Tins muni iiuporlnnl of Llio 

while lliiiH being loinglrd wilh Lhe study of American grmipH [jT i\u) Alliance Frangaisc, 
eominmi friiclioiiH and Lhe Lriiining iii lliif iipi ra- numla ring find nicmliiTH in 11)11, it provides 
timiH with inlegcro, in lnk»-u up in a Hcieiililie for its memhers Frcncli IceLurew, enlcrLuin- 
wny after lhe Hlmly nf emniniui frnctioiiH him inenls, delialeH, (Irnmalic pcrfonrmnceH. Lb 
linen completed. This in in nenird with llm uMuliliHlicd in IIK12 lhe Now York French Day 

historical devehipnufiit of the two kimlo of Nuraery, and enlercd into an agreement with 

fraction mid with llm phycliologind ilidiciiliics (hdumliia UniversiLy, olTcriug every year two 
In he nicounlercd. (7) The npentlimm urn tr iiuh of free elementary rmii'Hen for Llio study 

laugliL wilh only im much of theory as in wwen- of the. J'reneh language, Tor which -107 Htudenla 

Lial lo an understanding nf llu; processes, and regiHlered clunng Llic* academic year lOllMDil. 
withunl rnipiiring lhe pupils in inoiiuiri/u rctlrrntitm of tltc Fnneh Alliance in. f/ifl 
explanations. (K) Tin* inlinmle relaLionn lie- f/nifr d Slaim find f/nnndn. — Incorporated 
tween differunt fornid of fraolions, as in Lhe in New York SLnle in 1002; an oulgruwLh of 
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the /llfinuffl A>ie 1 ^U'l id in a larit rr u nuihcT *?f *rh<K>h d^vva hi die present 

local ^riiu|]3 nrannip^l in wilier ciiii^ Iclvum day. Ihji willi i|.« ■1^'nmiiiijiAti>>iml rhiinicUr 
IMS anil 11K)2. Il nini» Hu nrfifulinair die ami inedmd* die avKlvm rnnll tmr, 

1 ‘Uorifi rrf dir Various armim*. and In menu rasp* mhpt ii^'W lUp dw mmhrn apiril. and like all 
Hi a lir^aiiixaLian nf nimilnT armi|Hn m nder die m1K/-t mih.fi wiia tnipiirmed hy die 

iriliefl, It lifiH n rimilftlilia Krcnrli lihrmy uf law nf July 7, UHd. 

'2JIMI volume, ami in I'll I reiMe*eiihd furiy- Tim It v^hniuh of I7*>J wao marked liy a 
nix different ^rvnijM nf dm Ath *iwv Frtvi ^rVflwr I fence mnrd>ir»d j*r- 1 |k ennln, Hutdure wa.a neillier 
jiml Iwi’iUy^ii other affiliated SHirjetje". Il Urn lime imr die jMuver nf mriming them, 
selects fur dime ftrouji* prominent French Napolu.M | f «ijiUhdcd die l nivcrwiiv uf 
ler hirers mill nKkmU iia roOjMTnlinn |n Anicii- Fran re in l-MWI, ImS, Mrni]«n| nlumhl entirely 
can mmemlue 11 cadrj Harlem: New York, vviili 1iiuli« a r n-'lnejuiun, In- pnd dm atlcnliun in 
117 Knurl h Avenue. IF .1 |irimaiv "*TimuK N«i jirnviiduvi wan miuhi fur 

lit nil in 1 In* I JiijH'firJ I hi 1 In, cl. The H min ru¬ 
ff RANGE, EDUCATION IK, - PlUMAllV. linn \\;\h 11*1 inacni'Miii , * < IW il nllinvial Duly 
^ rrimiirv I’lliJi’aTiriii in Friiurn sU Hm |«ii «n*i dm relirulum Mini <d .Mi,i»u>lJ fr fur jHi|mlnr 
linn 1 in in n dirivinn i-iiiidiiimi There are. riHicfdhiii n mark of nuLnirun’-iimni Thin 
william iiirlinlinit (he larue number nf priwiv■ ■ va# I he p-ruid nf nuiiad juiru'imn. iairu- 
jsrlaoiilii, mil W* linn I1S.7-S mimimii sp-hnnK dured from Ijiulnud inhi Frmnv l«y iiuililcni 
which ari; iniMiiiaiued hy die Si*!* 1 , and am nf Ihll an I LriinvjM i r, InU I In* L ran Hilary 
nllumlnl liy sihmil -1.1011,1101) Iwy* and uirls, unn-rMs nf l In 0 im Miml nf irmlnicfinu wan iu 
T'lm law Cuiii|iirl*i i-JD’h cmnimiin*, wli.iirvi r iIjc niJ‘V |• rm 1 f rf lie lark ■.*r n •MMirnTiilm^a ami 
immlii.r nf inliahilanl.H, In have al Iva?*! mu' Mm risriiy «<f r.ipahli' ii arlu r<« It j«]in* l i n| 

HrliiMil fnr luiyn, nm( if I fir iminifulinii i«* at every win rr fur t* -/i^nr-t nf rr'ijinniv, pinro il 

IciiHl in iiuiinlain 11 iHi’lnml fur Rirl*. lhil hIUiw<-. 1 mu* li ieln r In im< ! rm l, willi mure nr 
Llirnnuli Lhr lum? n nlurinH nf ilm n.i^T fwifuilnr l Aiivrev*, even ?i’v many ua f.nir or lice 

L'llilruiinn wan ml in ly iii’Rli-n ^L Tin- ilif- Iminlri-rl jniml < 

fir rent liinimrchic fhiwcrn winch MirmuUd If Him aUn umlr I 1 m* innunrchy dial llui 
rupli iilhiT, Hiiyally ur 1 >iiij»iri . Wi-rc iu«l at law «»f Jum r 1 !S. |s,TI, Umnvn die A"i fin in>t f 

nil^ fnvurahle in impnliir ulni.ilimi h fr*«i 11 lie- naun' «*f il# ?mdu‘r. al Hint linn* 

quircrl die iHlalilhmim nl uf n ilriinu’ralii 1 nml Mini^n-r nf IjhirjiiifUu mi^nuual i-lriiirnlnry 

ri’iiiililiiiiii wnYiTniinui In hnak iviih aiiihui i-lmaii in for 1 1 n lir j *i linn'. Itnnfurlli 

IriiililuntH nf hi^li'irl ami imlilii-ri uvv, nml fur ill*-iv w-i^ in lie a ^uJum.I in mieli rnuiriimu*, nr 

llm cinivicMmi lu urine dial a cmuilry wiili n\ lhe vi ry |en i «i mn- fur a anniji nf I wn nr dirne 

univernul aunfra^e mmiL al?m liavr univennl 1-< 1111 m 1 n« » Annllu-r iiimivrilimi uf 1 1 h law 

ulnuiliiiii. wan Hu rival inn nf a lii%h>-r l VI"' nf 1 lelin'lilsiry 

Hiaioricfil - III die Allrlrlli- Am*n iiu nflirr rrlipvifhin hi die )ij{* 3 ( vr prhuan liVe/if 

riluciilinii wiin |irn vidi-rl fur die |iii(|i)e I li :u 1 jm jvirurf-n A 7 i;i/ruwrj»l. In In- eMnl ill died in all 

die iriiioi'likm. " llemliiiic Mini wriiiua were tin- mpiialA <■! 1 hr •U-|mrim< nin nml in cun- 

lilsn tnuiihl/' remarks an itiillmr naivi-ly. iinmei* nf.re limn MHM inh iluini*!^. Hill on 

il lit dull \V:iN all, nml llii^ mlvani nv,( njily fill llii.-i |uniil I In* law' iriiuiined in |inrt n ilciul 

Ui the kuimI furl uni> nf 11 Hinall im nil nr uf hllei, ami die fnv lii uli * r priiuiiry wlIuiuIh 

diihlrcn who were rcceivnl in 1 m Ihe sclnmh wJiirh wi ric^iahlii ln il ^niui .h^a|i|ieaml. Tluj 

which cxideil the ilillVreni nujum, reaeiiunary law nf March In, 1-s.VII, ilui.-a nut 

(3]iiHrn|iiLl, clnihLrnl, nr fiamrliiul, nnurlina i-vni im niinii their name. Thin ht tin* Am' 

an Limy with ra tuhl id mil liy the l.iinln >vh, fr'ufinur, wliieli rnnlrullnl fiulihi' eilucaiinii 

ffuiHU'in, nr the cfnirehCH uf the |mri*h. (Sen tlirniiuhniit the ,Sei uml l'ui|hre ft wan en- 

Midulk AufcB, IhiiJi ATiiiN ix.) acted in a n|hrit nf deliaim- m die widien nf 

In Liu* nixlecnlli lU-nlnry a reHiilulinn was lay Icacln-ra, and ninniniUrd dn- devrlnniiicnt 

]ia.Mcrl m tin? NliUi'rt 1 leiieral ill Uih'iniM ill uf ileiiuiiiiiinrnninl mIuhiIti. The (iiuriit wum 

1^00, in the iiiHLriieliniH uf the iiuhilily, fur nt die lime illl-| m 1 w<-rfui, ami im herimii* ipiiili- 

die. i!iluealinn of Jim yumiK ‘*f dm jnmr. 1 hiL lii-aiimiH were rIe 1 l 1:111 >H > 1 frmn leaeher^. pm- 

lliin reMiiliuinu, ins|iiri il hy Llie rruh lanl videil du y innwn*"^rd i-ei le^iafilii'al uulhniiiUi- 

Refnriiiuliiin received Hu allelitiun, ami \v;u linn, uranieil hy tin- 1 iinImj| and ealled Acflrc 

linl renewcil Jn the imnmra'a wliieli f*j|- if'uWj/n mv, 

luwi-d llui imhleMim lunger thuiiLthi nf aihlr* ^ UrcjRuU Cnmlllionn, *— li i * In dm Tiiirrl 
■lift a peliliim in fnvur id |n 1]mlur nluraliuM, lh |uihlie thril the Imimr lu hni^H uf having 

Dlnl DidcrnL h/.e,) aniil, “There 11 no ilmilil mitani/.iil |lie v\>liin uf i-leinelilary edin'illhnn 

hul dull il in lunrn ililliellll Id m|i|ih ^n u |ii mhuiiL Jl MJrrerdeil in reali/iim wlial I lie leudcpl nf 

wlui ran read Limn any nllier 1111111," In lire Liu; llevuluiiun lunl unly drcimicil nf. H 

HevciilminUi cniliiry w t'lilhulie piii-hi. .1, i sialilidinl u aynirm nf * niHnnml educAlinn 

lhipUhli! de la ^alli! (p/.c.), enliililiHhml Lkin Very similar Lu ilial i sialilinlii-il liy Llie iliiliuiis- 

IiihlkLnLi* uf the Hrelhnn nf Lhf Christian racy nf tin* Uuiled Stale*. It. iimniLHeil lliu 

Sell no Is (ncr (’mitsTiA.v UiuiTiiKim), u tencliiiiK iminlur nf ad.In, which were imw crttftljlirthctl 

«miKrekMlion which Iliih muhrid real HLTvh:u in lliu Himdk-sl villa«cs. New nml cumfurt- 

(iiiO 
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able EchoolliMiTOH, which the malevolent cull the leaching bndy, audit iiiuhL bo Blriclly ob« 
11 HeliohwLic palaces,' 1 wore erected by the Hcrviui. Tim opponents of the lay school. 1 !— 

IhuuHnndM. The right of the Slate to educate they ure still numerous — claim that it ia fre- 

wftH vim lie a Led, mill teaching congregations tjiumlly viola ted; and this year the French 
were mipjircsrtcd. While maintaining the free- bishops have denounced u number of textbooks 
ilmn of lnsLruiTirm under certain conditions, as not conforming to the requirement of 
clcmciUury iMluculion was pinned in the service neutrality. They demand Lhiit Lheso hooka 
of Llw Slain, Finally a system of universal edit- be excluded from tho aelioola. Hen tic Llicre aro 

nilion was Cfl laid lulled which was to lie free, Home (liflicullicH which have not yet been 

compulsory, anil mMiulnr. HeUli d by Llie recent Iilwh. 

Ready consent was received for free ednra- Duration of fitihaol Aitmdanc6 t —The legal po¬ 
tion, established by the law of June ifl, 1JKBI. riad of eampulflory attendance at the elementary 
U wuh easily uiuleraLnod HuiL tlm establishment school \n from six Lu thirteen yearn of age, hut 
of elementary jsrlioriln, where n iiiiniimun of as a muLLer of facL a large mnuiier leave before 
inslruclimi should. lie given free to nil the Huh age. The compulsory period is anme- 

rhildren of the nation, was a social oldigaLion, wlmt abort, and clTorla are lining mndc to 

mid that free imblie schools ought Lo lie open IcngLheu it, A recent law lum extended the 
to all, rich and poor, and that nirangemenlH age at wliieli pupils will in future he allowed 
made in preceding legislation, by which free Lo present themselves for the ecrlifical tl’Mudcs 
education was only given Lo children of Hie ynmuirea from eleven lu twelve. From dif- 
ileslilule, Rliuulcl no longer he regarded as ferent sides the deniaml is being made that 
satisfactory- besides, free education was the the school period should he raised to thirLecn 
npressary eurollary or compulsory attendance. or fourteen. A desire ia also expressed from 
Hut it was not wiLliinil difliculLy that the re- another quarter that il might he possible to 
publican go vein men l sue reed i-d in passing lawn organize a regular compulsory system of 
embodying the serum] principle. Jt required education, similar to the cunlimialiuii sclioiiIs 
a Hlroug minister like Jules Ferry (r/.c.), who of Cicrinany, wiierc the a doles ecu La may con- 
■lisplayed remarkable energy, to secure a vole tinuc Lheir studies afLer fourteen years, 
for compulsnry eduenlion from IhuTmment Higher Primary tichonln. — Heyoml the ele- 

(Inw of March 28, 1882). His efforts were rncnlary holmols lliere is an extension through 
Beeuuiled by an eminent educator, then Director the nuow cnmplf wviitaircs, i?n iFcji viimnircii sn- 
of Elementary Edui'ulimi, M. Ferdinand Mum- ji^nViun s, tcnlcH and drab* imum- 

son. These two were the organizers, or, olio elkx r/Vipjirniluwipr. Tim mum ruM/dlurcii- 
mighL well Hay, the nvators, of primary eduni- laiirn are classes added Lo the elementary 
Lion in France. (.See Fkkh.) Heliook As their name indicates, they prn- 

iSVrfdnmiifimi.— IL was unly gradually that vide supplementary instruct ion Lo those pupils 
the third cli a rarleristic of Mm" French system, lrlia iircwilhrig to remain at wrhimJ nflnr iwciv- 
Heculaiiziitioii, became a reality. In INB1 ing Llie ccrltjicat dVfndrs, n millicienLly rlivnrHkfinl 
(law of June 10) Llie rnimum of study were course, at once professional and general. In 
secularized, ami civic ami moral iiiHLruel ion were the majority of these courses some of the pupils 
KiilmLiLuUil for religious eduenlion. In I8sii prepare fur Llie breed 4Mmci i/mYc and the iior- 
(law id UeL. fid) tin* Leaching body was null schnul.s. 

secularized by u provision that llie public The higher primary selioolri are special in- 

Mcliooh should no longer be iulnisteil, after nil Lu linns, lucaled apart from Lhc elementary 
a certain period, Lo clerical teachers nod insti- schools and under a different dirccLor. They 
tutions. Finally a more recent law, July 7, provide at least two, ntimL generally Lhrec, 
HUH, continued the forward advance of* the years of study; the latter are .said lo he de 
secular spirit by suppressing the leaching con- ydcr'ii r.vcmVu. * To heuduiiLLcd to Lhcse schools, 
gregations, and cloning as a cnimequence nil the as well as Lo Llie roars foni/d^mjafnircs, pupils 
free schools directed by the congregations, must have the rvrtifient rfVfirriat primaives 
Tho public schools lire thus free, compulsory, ddm'ii/fiiYrxi, and oiuhL have Lukeii Tor one year 
ami secular, hut Limy are also neutral, in Ihnl the mum .vnpdnnir nf a primary school. The 
the teachers must abstain when giving inslnin- eurrieulum of the higher primary schools con- 
lion from any word which would nlTciul the limics and develops that nf the primary 
mil sciences of Lhc pupils ami the hclief of their school. In Lite must important nf them special 
parents. All inniiHions into the field nf rcli- HerlhuiR are established fur agriculture, in- 
giou lira fmbitldeu. To riudi man his proper dun try, coinmerer, and dnmcsLie occupaluniH. 
sphere; to the minister of religion llie liberty The course of sLiidy, which was modified in 
of preaching the doctrine nf the different 11100 Lo receive a more practical mill professional 
clmn hcH, Lu leurluTH who Lenrli in the name of ehimudcr, itieluilcs, in nddilinn to ft fuller do- 
Lhc iSlule, lliuL is, of society, lhc right of limit- vnlonineuL of Llie elementary curriculum. Llio 
big Liiemselves Lo lho field of universal human reading of literary works, common legal ideas, 
morals, lugelhcr with the duly of refraining political ccmininy, algebra, geometry, common 
from any attack on religious* heliefa. Nun- ruled of bookkeeping and iiceuuntfl, and fur boya 
Indily is guaraiitecd by the Hcculumulimi nf thoworkortheahop, lahoraLoneH,aEi’icuUme,and 
Vol, n — !2u 057 
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horticulture. for Birin llm euro of rliiUlrm from 
Uirir earliest nge, nml linmr^lir nrls. A rnm- 
inillrc uf imlronnjm is i^lnliluhnl over rath 

Bchtwl. Tin? pupil* wJm Jeuvf the lii^lirr 
jirimnrv nr hauls filler im very diverse rarer rf 
Of Lilli fkoya.ttcriirilmg In nflirinl MnUaltar, nbuut 
30 per ctnl enter industry, ctiiniiicrre, ur agri¬ 
culture, 15 per mil ltrcoiui! employ fa in 
ollicwi or ntoriw, H |M-r cciil proceed u> mirrml 
Belinda. Of llingirlH 17 per renl filler llie liur- 
nml Hchoulii, 0 liar mol hmwm work pits or 
npjircn lines ip r Indies uml ilrcwi fncuiriw. *1 
per enu take eiiiplnvinenl in uflinw nr slum?. 

Cour#?rfl /nr Artulli .—To nnmplHo Lhc edu¬ 
cation of rliililmi who leave llm primnry 
nclinoln nl twelve nr Ihirlrrp, nml wlwi niiinol 
filler a pmfi Miuiviil nr higher primary hcIkhi), 
cither ilirmi^li failure In cxainlimHun* nr U*- 
caiLHc poverty in their homes ramprlN lliem 
In ruler nn wilin' employment ivh i|uirkly nn 
potuiihlr, evening rhitwr*, railed ronr* tVwlulUn 
ou il'rip/jirnlijv have liriin eflluhliHlied. Tlimi 
cnurttfii lire esljdilifllmd in llie wmir way m 
primnry srhunK llml is hy die prefer is ui iIm 
rttpuftL nf llm municipal rimiicil nf lie rum* 
inune uml mi Ihe inlviee nf llie Iiii)|HTlnr uf 
llio Arinleiny, uml nre pluei d nmler Hie rnnlrnl 
uf llir iSUlnjmd nmy receive w nlnir Mihvriiiinii 
un ciPiililinu llml dm nnniinme iimlrrlskm 
the rout nf healing nml lijdiliiig. Tiny nre 
usually under llie mrcrliun nf teachers main 
nr female, nml every year n nrlnin mini in 
imurlild in Llir lnnln» lfnr llieir rnmim raliuii. 
TIiujuj tmirmji.Hiipplrijieni Hie primnry idmnlmn, 
mill in /uliJiliuji iirnvide, jj mining Jo dm im-ijn 
nml luruiiw nf Urn emnmunr, iimri 1 spei’ijdi%ed 
iliHlruen'iiii adapted in Iln> HnhiHlrics nr ngri- 
culluro uf llm dinlrivL. Tlie pupil* wlm pnr- 
Him LlurHe CimrxeM, only ii|ini In llinm 1 rihnve 
(if If in yearn nf ugc, uml vvlm lmvn imL ulilaineil 
llie rrrfOrrnl ti'^ituirn prime ires inuy present 
llienitM'Ivcn Tor nn cxiuniiinliiin Hperiiilly in - 
HlilulnJ for lliem. llie rcrlijirnl i/Y/mfr du 
ailiiffea, which in evidence llml limy have .suc¬ 
cessfully pursued Llm evening coumi?, In 11)10 
llirm were 2211 pulilic higher primary miTimhIh 
for hoy a ami |:i,l Tor girls, alumled hy 20,0-10 
hoys nml IK/JTiil ^irln. 

lk’Hiilea llie Influx primnry Hi'lmnln, where Llie 
iuHinieliun relniiiH Llie nliiiruelrT nT mineral 
cnlLure, (here are Killin' .Hrliunla which prepurn 
dcfiiiilely fur llie vnniliniiH. Mueh an-, lir^l, 
llm primlieul nelmuh nf imrieulliirr, whieh limy 
lie eijleniil al (liirleen yenru uf uk*- ufh’r mi 
oxiuiiiinilinii Tiiilinii fee.i are fharjieil. Tlirri! 
are uIhh mini iiuI uppreiiiiiiMhip kpIiimiIh nml 
liriifenniniiiil hiniii’r primmv Ki-hnuh, vvliieh 
nre re^nluliil hv ih-ereeri nf Mar. 17 ami 
July ‘JS, 1SSH, rimy an- nmler dm ilireeliini 
of llm MiuifiLer nf Ihililie Jimi rmliim uml nf 
the Mihisler nT rninim-ii r. The rmi'mleminee 
of Lliem- HelmnlH fulln mi Llie ih'inirLineiiLH ami 
coinmunru, but die Halurien nr die kIii(T are 
pniil hy llm Hljui*. The pupils lmisi lie Iwelve 
years of nue, ami muni have die errlifirtii tVifutlv* 


jirinm iwn. The room' In^M Limit* years, and 
inxlrutiinn iw frr'e. Tci lliin Ibsl nm-ii Img ndilcil 
llm five htlhiwi ri it im limits r^laliUnlieiJ in Pariu 
whirli arr nf iirenl imporlaJirc bp lit m L|(c 
■liinlity id llm in^lniclirm.eivep mul in ij 10 
11 mu her uf pupil*. (I) f/fCrofr Diderot, wlmrc 
mrUl ami wnmlwnrk are lauflhl, (21 L'ticuk 
JinuUtj, art* and fiirniUirc*. (3) ///sro/r ft^ 
iirnnf, arts nml Imnk induwlrii^, (4) L'Sfcalc 

(itrmnin Why, pnmlinil vleniftii, (. r i) L'ticvlc 

Hrrnwt-i*nU**if' ih^iKii Jiml npiilicAlimi uf 
line arts Ui mihiMry, r riiei«' arhunh ar^ 
innhr lli«’ mill ml uf ihe Minbier of Cm mm tree. 
(Sec furl lo r Imu wtHI al Hin euiiiN.) 

f.VWrjs ,1/o^r rntlkn. —- Thirt j.a llu name peopled 
in Frame Up ilewKiuiie llie Kimli raarlm, be- 
rnuse Um rare I here |(iven In ehililrep rerulh 
mu fur |M*»Hih1r llie rare given hy n uinllinr. 
Thear s-rlimil* rei-five llie rhihlrep from l lm ngiin 
of l\vn hi years, llml is. up lu Hie nge when 
limy w moiveil iuhi llie primary NrhcMile, 
Then* slimihi alwi lm Iprulinped Hie rKislcimo 
nf rfox»n i ru/fiM/nifjs, wllieli hi ;mmn exlfpl 
are inp-rmediaie lieiuri-ii lh** fa ok* mnhrndhi 
nml die primnry arhuulr?. They are nUurhril 
eiilnr in an vmlrmrVr, nr lu a primary 
N'limil. “They nre I M ueninliiiit In llie organ* 
iring ileeree nf Jnn. is. JSS7, '* iiihiiLiuimiti 
fur dm earlii^l nluialinii, where ehihlnn of 
lmill J^'Xe?" ns’rive in rriirilimh like rare whiell 
ln'iir* on do ir [ihy^ienl, mural, ami iiiUllefluni 
ilevehipriii'hl ” VnuH-rlv apfukiiig, iljey nre 
mil ki’IiihiIm, lull die i lohln n am iln-re prepared 
In pursue si neluHil emimv The pingraiii rim- 
nf games »«ij wings, imunia] rXiTmeji, 
die lir^l priueiph^ nf mural ulunilinn, llm 
inure iiimmup iiirnnimiimi. Iiinpuiige exerriH^, 
die fir^l i h ineplhi r.f ilr^gll, reailing, wriliug, 
uml imuilier wnrk, Them nre al present 
20FI lay iJenfrt mnhrnrllrx, iiinl HUH privnlc 
HehnnlH hexiilrH. The lenehilig filaff is PX- 
eluHlvi Iv femnh . The ilireelrewm* imisl have 
die c*rltfiral d'fi|p/i7i;(/r ^ifir^irprr, fiuper- 
viniun in rM'h'inru liy llie ■iriiinary innpccLorfl, 
Kuniellining ImL nil her rarely, liy Hume ih nnrl- 
meiiLal iiiHpii iivMM.N, nml hv ilie generul in- 
upmrmM'H of umttrntlh n, 

Miml Srhittild. — ll in well known Hint eo- 
eihnnlinn, which prevails In such mi extent 
in the IJnileil ^UIi h. has mil eiUereil into llm 
Freurli Hyaleiu, »Siill I here tire a few seluiols 
where liuya nml girls are luge Llie r. umler llio 
ilireeliun nf a mule nr feiitnlp Leaelier. These 
are railed mixed uehuiita. There are nioru 
Limn 211.1111(1 nr llii'He, with 7IH.H73 pupilH, 
nr 71H,SS(I P if Algiera ih iiielmleiL 

lulmmi (irfluuignliun i ;f the tirhwh. •— Six 
lnnirK nf eluM wnrk are given, rroip H.UI) In lldU) 
nml frnm UIU Lu -1,(11), every ilny ext-epl Hundny, 
whirli Ih ii ilay nf rent, nml Tlmrmlny. which 
in left free lu permil the lUlemlnutm of mipiU 
ul religiuiiH insLriieliun miluhle thu Hchonl. In 
luhlilinu, dmre lire Niivrntl luilhlaya during llio 
year, nn raligifius feslienls. New Year’ll J^ay, 
ami nn July | l, the miLmiml holiday. The 
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long vacations last far six weeks, from the 
lfith nr Lite 20th of August La Lite end of Hep- 
tcniber or bho beginning of October, Two 
weeks extra are given in these hcIiouIh in which 
the teachers Imvc organized courses for adults 
end consequently have done full duty fnr the 
year. The lonpj vacations also extend over Lwu 
months. except in a certain number or schools 
which nave established vacation courses and 
give one hour's mslruelhm each day Cov a 
month. The periods aru divided by recesses 
of a quarter of 1111 hour, one in the morning 
and one in tlic afternoon. Funds who cannot 
go lioine for their midday mnal find in a largo 
number of schools canfirieA ^cofaircjr, which 
provide lunch free or at a very modest nrico 
of leiij fifteen, or twenty centimes (Lwo, three, 
or four cents). In the after no on 8 pupils ma y 
bo authorized to remain at school to do their 
home work nmi to learn llieir lessons under 
the flUjiervision of a teacher ; this is called 
supervised instruction (flar/es Auraci/fjcs), which 
is given in some cases gratis, in some not. 

The curriculum is divided inLn three grades, 
coitr* dMinenfm'rc, for pupilH between nix and 
nine years, coiirtf uioj/cri, for pupils between 
nine and eleven, anti Iho colors flupdriciir, far 
pupils between eleven niul thirteen. In Lhc 
hoIiooIh with a large enrollment each coura 
constitutes a distinct class under a separate 
lonelier, and flomelimcn, when the numbers urn 
very big, there arc two purallel oIubam of 
equal standing, each under a teacher. There 
are also schools with a very large number of 
classes, up to ten, twelve, or fourteen. Each 
class must have at least fifty pupils. 

ftclitmln which have many dIubhcr. mill con¬ 
sequently many Leathers, have n director at 
llieir liead. The directors are selected from 
among those Lear hors who have served a certain 
number of years and have distinguished them¬ 
selves by their excellence. They receive an 
rulditiomil salary, which varies from 200 fis, in 
snlumls with Lliren clnsses, to -100 frs.iu schnuls 
with four classes. In Llmse schools which 
have six classes aiul 300 pupils, the directors no 
longer give instruction ; they are freed from 
class duLy ami devote themselves enLlrcly 
to the material and moral direction of their 
schools. 

Cbim'cidmu. — This includes those elements 
of knowledge which are taught in nearly all 
the hUU es of America and Europe, omitting, 
of couiae, religion. This iiiHlruvliim is ninro 
markedly theoretical than practical. " Its 
object/’ said Ordnrd, the true organizer or the 
school flystmn of Finis, u is nut Lo includn 
under nil the limnches with which iL deals 
all that mm possibly be known, but In learn 
in each of Llieui that which cannot lie ignored/ 1 
AcLive, intuitive melhuda are employed for 
developing Lhc senses and intelligence of the 
children. At a recent conference some Loachors 
showed an inclination to give a more practical, 
more vocational, stamp Lu primary instruction. 


But their proposal was not accepted, nml Lhc 
large majority of their colleagues remain 
Inched to an educative instruction in general 
culture to mold the man and Lhc citizen. 

Opcralimi of the Compulmu d/fcmlfimri* 
Low. — To insure the execution of the com¬ 
pulsory nLLcndimco law, two methods, rum- 
munioii Hcolaire and the cause d'dco/e, were 
established by the parliament of 1SH2. Chil¬ 
dren who do not attend regularly must be re¬ 
ported by Lliuir teachers to the cfnnmi^iou 
Rculaiiti; tlm parents, who are held civilly 
responsible, are condemned lu penal lies which 
iu case of a repetition of the offense arc public 
posting or their names, fines, or even imprison¬ 
ment. Unfortunately these boards have nut 
yet done their duty, nml their inactivity ex- 

I ilains the fact that there is still in France Loo 
nrge a number of illiterates. More Ilian 10,- 
000 conscripts enter the army each year with¬ 
out being able to read ur write, There is n 
proposal Ln alter the composition of the boards, 
which at present is ton exclusively nmiiieipal 
and local. Reference inoy here be made Lu 
Lho recent estublirtliuiuiit of 6cdca c/e ptrfrr- 
fiouruniicul fur backward or abnurmnl chil¬ 
dren (law of April Ifi, 1000), 

The cainncs tl’dcole are intended Lo assist tin 1 
children of poor families by nroviding them free 
with hooks nml paper winch they cannot buy, 
and jdso by occasionally distributing clothing. 
Under certain circumstances these boards 
may be subsidiiscd by the .SLnle. 

Certifinitrn and urcnsr.T.—The diplomas 
expected from the teacher are llici qualifying 
certificates, brawl Muiontaira and brevet tn r/F- 
nctir. Lbe GXntniimtimin for which are regulated 
by tlie decree of Jail. 10, 1HR7, and Aug. ■!, 
1005. Further there are (1) Hie vurtijinil 
d'nylilndv pfdagogifiuCf the nenessiiry require- 
ineut for perimmcnL appointment, and vurimiH 
citL ificates of professional ability ; (2) m- 

tifiail iVnpiitutk mi prufcmvtd iu normal and 
higher primary hcIhjoIh ; (3) cur till cates fur 
inspection of primary schools, Lho direeLimi 
of normal schools, and inspection of dculm 
niulcrnrllcs. There are, besides, oilier certifi¬ 
cates for special suhiupts,— modern languages, 
bookkeeping, manual instruction, ami dancing. 

For lho pupilH there are two certificates: (1) 
tho certifical dV/ur/es rfMiJieiiJamsji, which is, 
as it were, the graduatinn in elementary studies; 
tho examination for the ccrLilicaLo may bo 
taken ut tlie ugo uf eleven, but a recent law 
lias postponed Lho age. to twelve. About 10 
per cent of the pupils ask for and obtain tho 
certificate at Linn age, 4 (2) Cerlijicnt d'ttuda 
priJJimVe mv6ri<iur<‘ t which is awarded on a 
wriLUm, oral, nml practical examination cover¬ 
ing the whole course. 

Jimwcc/irm of School#. The inspection uf 
schools is conducted primarily by the heads 
of the inslitutimiH who supervise the work of 
the Icnchors and pupils, and secondly by 
special offieiul.H wlui hoar tho name nT iuspec- 
0.1 D 
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Ini*. Of 111ran ihrrr nrr, firHl,, Urn iriHpiniur* nl 
primary rilumlioii, nL loud uni 1 In cut'll din- 
irirl (nrrourfMwirtnl), ihroo nr four lu rnoh 
ilopnrlimnl, ami I -VI in nil Thoy nro nnm- 
ijujln] hy iJu? .MiniMi r, nurj muni )h*hmw* n 
«|iorm1 iliplnmn, I hr* mtilioit tVnplifwJe n 
I irM/Jrrhrni i fan (rulm r fpri»n rpfrr>? rl hi tfirrriion 
ilf* rVn/rn rmrfn(rtff?«, ohUliml liy rnmpulUivo 
tixiiinirmllnn, fur which Umrhctfl. innlr nml h- 
ninlo, nl lomsi Iwriily-fivo yrnra nf np\ with 
five yum uf Nervier nml hiiMinu llir rfrlifiml 
(i’li/ihlmh 1 rin profrMnml tlrn firolrR nnnrinf^, nr 
n UmnHo In loiinli in fterrimlnrv Nclmoln, urn 
cligihlo. ToKrlurn wlin ]n»lil only I Jn* Itrtrrt 
aiijN'nVnr nml Lite f'rrtiftnU ifVip/i/u'k prJinpi- 
giiint, if ihev lmvo served len ynura, nri’ nlsn 
lulmiMnl The primnry imi|H'rinrri mud visit, 
Llii> mHioiiIh nf lliii'r i irriiinHrri|Hiiili rnoli Vnir, 
After onrli vinil Lhry miiHt iiifurm Micir juiIi- 
nriliuulrti in u. written hulk tin in vvluu, jminlH 
llirir wnrk wnn nnlwfiii'lnry nr in wliiit it \v«n 
iliolTiririil. 111 urlililinn in lho ilulii*i nf in- 
ppeolinh, tin* inniircLnrN nro oliarged willi iul- 
iiiihidrilivo fnrirfrmiH ; limy uilviw mi (In* 
nppriihliiioiil nml lirruiinliiiii uf IrUrliiTtf, mi 
llir ore»:linII nml I’uudriirliun nf ni k liiinln a rlr, 
(Ivor Vli<! primary iiik| n-iLnr^ nro Llio in- 
tipooLure uT nriuloinii'*, who nr>* r rally tin 1 hoiuh 
of ili’pnrUiioiilrH fnr primary oihieulinn, Thi-:«u 
nhiriAlff, who jiImm phiy mi jinjmr);iiif jvirf in 
Hmilnliirv oilmiUiuh, fippuml llio dagunVr.*, 
propone Ihi* nmnrfl Ilf dr'fn/rir!>■!», inuli- nml fr 
male, In tin* prrfirl, riToivu llm reporl* inmlo 
In (In in liy 1 In 1 primary inspiring nflor ' noli 
iuspeeium, uiul promih' ut tin* u«lmiuiK( ruiivi* 
rnijiii'ila nf iiuriiiitl hoImuiIj*, i io, Fin/illy, (In- 
general iiiapri'lur* nf primary nhlenlinii, (n 
Ihi 1 imiiilior uf Lon, Mupi rvirti' llir whole Hydrin 
nf iiiMinuliini They are onil lunuiullv mi u 
minimi tn llir xi'hnnl* nf Puri* nml nf ilm i|r- 
purliurntH. Tln-re. urr iil*n general iunpi'i-inra 
uf jircuimlH, uf rle/ign, riinl uf gym mini live 
Tin! imwiTH nf Lho ivrhin are varimi*. 
Their aiiilmril y i-Mmnh ovor I In* Lhri j o lirlil-i 
nf nlm'iilinii, lint hn far ns priumry i iluonliun 
is* nnin rin il h very lintiLnl, dun- limy ilu mil 
lake pari In tin* iippninlinuhl nf ihu Ioni'ljorM, 
w Iiioli iIoviiIvoh nri ilu* pri fi i lH mill Lho ii ih| ii k a*- 
liirn nf lIn' ueuiIuimVn, muf in only ovoroiHoif 
Iiv lho rontiir nf AlgiorH. Jl \nniM lto liiyinil 
Hull this praeliiT hIihiiIiI ho fnllmvnl hi nil 
tin* UfmlomirH, mnl iliuL Liu* nppuinimrhi uT 
IruohiTH h1 hi iilil ho niiolo hy ilu* Miiiv'rsilv 
IioiuIh, mnl mil liy n imlii'nal ullioinl, like llio 
IVo/i'fi rrf llir? rlop;irinion(. r f/iiM ivfnrm Iiih 
horn iirujooloil m vonil linu-n, lull Up In ilu* 
priHonl wirhmil niUTraH, 

Ih jiiirtmnitnl I'miur/h Tlirro is, fiiHlnT. 
in ouch iloinirlinoiil, a ilopurl infillnl niiinril, 
profiiloil nvor hy llm |iri*roi!l mnl oumiisliim 
nf grnonil rimiijoillnra, nf h’lifliiTv, mnl in- 
spodnrH. Thin omiuril uppninlf* llio oaiifnini! 
ilolognli'H rMproHonliiiR fnmiliis, ns wi*ll :h tin* 
louolioiH, niiooiully olmrgoil wilii Lla- r\iiiniiui- 
liun uf tin* oiuiiUliuii uf firriiiHru, i*i|iii|iuu-nL, 


hrallh, mill rnmluH nf llir* |iU|iih<. Thoy 
ilohrmirn* lho uuijiIkt. imlnro, nml luruliuii 
of pul'lie | irinitiry lho minihrr of 

Imrliorfi I'liiplnyr'l ilu ri in. /m«| fuiio rvim* llio 
Dirryiiig mil of lho rurrinihim TJuri h urm 
uf Hu* iruMi iinpurlrmt orjimn^iliniri in Uio 
nrlniiindniliun of Kmirh rlrinMiinry orliioji- 
linn [l w dill ohiirsinl widi (In? iluly of nil- 
viniug mi on rin in ili?iri|tliimry (HuinUioH im- 
liimoil im loftolorH n*'iu|Hinuy nr pornmncnL 
hi i.pi'iifion) 1 nml of 'lorMing ',ilums (iTiiHiiro, 
rovmnlionl. Tim i^nohont niny nppnnl ngnlnd 
Iho^n junnlliuM l^fiiro (ho fViwsioil *up&rieitr 

fir I 1 in dr ad i mi puPi/u/ifo. 

.Yornirif $rh*>i\k}. .Tlio (irnf' ^iouul prrp- 

itrfilioii iif Mulier* i* Honirtd in llir nnrmitl 
nrhimla. Thorr Hlouihl, m r<oiliun lu lho rpii- 
ornl prinriplu, hr imo imrumf hoIuhjI fur Imyn nml 
nin* for tirh in i*nrh »li'|inrlm* , ui. Hill rc- 
roully. I.hr«niiili rommiiM of oooiiomy, two r*nn- 
tigiiuin 'hpirl !ui ii[^ hrivo hoin niillinrixoij in 
innku n r n-oiih’iU* lu uuiir fur lln* rmnhUnh^ 
luonl. nf n iiuriunl nrlimil. llouro thorr nrc 

only NKhly-fiyo nurmiil I* for imW, 

li'm lu rs nml I’ighty four fur wnun n tnioliorn. 
Tho ahnloiikH urr n■ 1 mil I«nl hy u roinpHilivo 
o\nmin:ili"ii, nml n iuaiu fur lhr**>* yonrn. 
Willi Iwn o^i'ijiliumi f.Vjnrriu nml M;i*;uii) 

I lo'^r si’honlH, wliif‘h iin* Troi*, aro li»inr<lii*K?o’liimlM 
(ttffrrwt!). Thu ^lri/|upilM mud huh| P||i- hnirl 
f\fn\rnU\itv liofon. 1 |irr^i v uliug t1ioiu.i ,, lvi*N fnr 
llio 1 ‘Siiiniiinliuii. At llio i n*l uf lho w ronil 
Voar I hoy Inko ilo* r\/nuiii;ilinn fnr llio firr i /V hh- 
p/riVnr; nml ihir'mg lho lliinl your, whirhis mnrr 
l»lUi T Uy prnh'H‘initial, lhoy roorivo lh ,T ir iliivcl 
jiraoiii il huiminf in M')uml imirm iiuii in |)u> 
I'lrnolioi* m’IiiiuIh ft iill:n l lli | il In lilt! 

111H li L1L i i • 111 ^. Ml rr ilirvi'ivf* i |ji* iiidrrniinii liy 

lurim iiml'T I hi- ilin riimi ■ if i ln ir lojirln-r 

Kuril in >r Jn!il ho! .I has ill il* linul u 

tlirill ur, mmi nr wnniriu. iih-*^|oiI hy :i loirmir 
nml on U'liiiini-lr/Uivo rumti-il. Tin* ijrnfon- 
Mnrs nf lii iith nin I of si'ii'ih'i' Hiimlirr -17S in lho 
lini'imil sohiiol> fur Him, iiml Iilil in ihnso fur 
wmiioh, Thoy uro nppniiiioil |iy lln 1 Mioislor 
nfii-r u niinjniilivo rMHuimiom, in whirh 
only luarlow-* Iwnily-niiu yojir* uf ngo, nml 
linliliim I hi‘ lircrfl .fOi«VM'ur. it 11' I wilh iwn 
yonr* of Honioo. ui•»* fulmiUnl, nml sis n nwill 
of lvliioh lho i'l j'IMiral il’if/if *yt ftroffitHtirtil 
ifr.f i>ru/r*r imri nub* U givon. To rnoililnlo 
llio |iroji!iralimi fur this u\:iimiuiimn Ihorr 
lire iwn primary higlor iiuriunl siIoiuIh, hi SL. 
t’linnl fur iiu'ii, mnl ul lunH imy mix IIimn 
fur wuiueri. Thoy nro, liko flu* Mominl Moliriril*. 
fror, nml onirruu'i* i?i ngululoil l*y i , rini|ii*lilivn 
uxniiiiiiiiiimi. Till- Himh ul* mud ho from 
liiiu-iri'ii lu Iwoniy-livo yoiir*i_uf np*. immL 
linvo llio hivorf anjoaiViu*. mnl hill.l llioiiiHi-lvoa 
lu smoi* fnr l i ii yonr* in u piiMii' *oluuil, im 
uliligoliuii irilu ivhii'h ramlhhiliu for lho iJurinal 
Holuiuls imml ulmi onl or* 

.1 MMittfuit uI of Tvnrhn'x, • - Uii loavilig lho 
lmruial Holmnl* I Ilo Ri'nihkiilo* itro nppniiiioil 
liy llio in^piTlur uT llio uo-tih'iny a* luiiipiirJiry 
liliU 
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teachers {t\iaginircx), mul serve Tnr a period of 
nl leant two year a in line Huhiud, at the i?ml nf 
which they are nil owed lo present thorns elves 
Tor nn examination on pacing wiiicli they arc 
awarded llic ccrlifical d’aplitwlc jitdaougiqn^ 
artel which includes a written, oral. and prac¬ 
tical lent. The bust consists of class Id^ojih 
{ riven Lu pupils in the presence nf the examin¬ 
ing cninruifiHior, When they have obtained 
LIiin certificate, which is evidence nT their pru- 
fcNahmiil ability, the *hq/imiTfl an* appointed 
permanently under the ninne id tilulnircH hy 
the prefect nn the recommendation of the in¬ 
spector of the academy, 

The normal mthool pupils and tlic pupil 
tcaclieni number more than 10,0(10. In 11107, 
after Lho three years of study, 1010 men left 
the iinrnifii schools, and l(J7.'j women. This 
annual Lraining of more than 3000 students 
clues not always aulllco to /ill Lho vacancies. A 
call is therefore made on lho ,ho candidates who 
hold the brtwcl NUptfrieiir. 

Disciplinary Pcnnltm .—A graduated sys¬ 
tem of penalties for teacher.? in primary Hchnnls 
was established hy Lhe law of Oct. HO, IHHfl. 
The penalties anil the authorities who iininiHe 
them are, (1) reprimand by the inspector of the 
academy, (2) censure by the inspector uf Lho 
academy on the advice oT the departmental 
Council, (3) dismissal hy the prefect un tho 
recommendation nf Hits inspector acting on the 
advice of the same council, (4) temporary sus¬ 
pension, and (fi) permanent debarment hy 
the council. from which the offender may 
appeal Lu Lnu Superior Council of Public In¬ 
struction. 

At(mii\is(rn(ive AiUhnniiM. —The Bunromo 
head of the system is the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who is assisted immediately hy 
i\nm directors, one for cnoh of the three 
branches of education, primary, secondary, and 
higher. There is further a fourth director of 
acciiunia, charged with the nil minis Iraki an of 
the expenditure of the department. Each 
director is at the head of several bureaus, each 
with special funcLinns. 

Jiftlnw the Minister come tiro rectors, who 
are charged with tho administration, in his 
name niul under his order, of the seventeen 
educational divisions of France, called acad¬ 
emies. In the Academy of Paris tluire is 
only a vice-rector, the title, if not Lho duties, 
of lector belonging La the Minister himself. 
The sixteen other academics are Aix, Ih siim.nn, 
llordoauxj Gann, (.'lmmltfry, CliTiiimiL-Fcr- 
raml, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, Mnnt- 
pcllier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, TimlmiHe, 
ami Algiers. 

Coni uf Primnry ATlirrn/irm.— The budget 
lor primary education ih large. (Hue Gust of 
K mrcATiriN, Ah explained under this topic an 
accuraln cmnpariUivo statement of the cost of 
education in various countries is nut possible.) 
Tho details nf tho sums included in tho budget 
for 1010 nro cifl follows: — 


Kitluri' S (mil iitnhirlmg Lnwna \riLli 

mnrr* limn 1,10,000 hilmhilnnla) 177.1U3.HOO frnnu. 
Cunlrilmil'll liy llir.Hulu lu Lownfl 

of uvor IfilJ.IPUU iJupulnLion . 5,000,000 friuica. 

Higher lirimury riluriiliiin . 4,H7H,2-H| friiiiM. 

Nurimil bnliuulrt, Halurlrd . . 4,300,235 franca. 

Normal hi-IiooIn, t . 4,HOn,OOU franc*. 

lllu;linr iirlmury iiunnnl mcIiuoIh . 325,GUO francs, 

liininarliiin. 2,4(111,3 GO franca. 

□nnirul iiiBnnnliriii . . , 130,000 frniuuf. 

J5n rajirii'M (fur iruvclliia and for- 

clan vlslu) , HOO.CMW) frimiui. 

Ejiicnnua uf miljnlLtutrH nral flick 

pay .1,013,200 franca. 

This gives a tolul uf expenditure amounting 
close tu 200,000,000 fra. To this must be 
lidded the expenses of the communes, first 
those with a population over 1/10,000, which 
contribute a large slmro Lnwartl the salaries 
of Lcacljers, ami then all Hie communes, which 
must pay compensation fur rent nml lodgings, 
Portlier an luihual credit is inscribed in Lnu 
budget fur Lhu creation of sdiouls and posts. 
The HLaLe lnu spent enormous sums on this for 
the lust LliirLy years, ami in 1010 hcI aside, 
flWMKW frillies. 

SnUirm. — The claim has frequently been 
made that women teachers be paid equal 
salaries with men, on the principle of " cuuid 
work, equal mialideations, equal pay." hut 
this principle does not yeL prevail in Lho legis¬ 
lation uf France, and the women are puid less 
than tin* nrnu.at any rale in the lliird, sceund, 
and Jirs L classes. 


Clabh 

Men 

Wnhcn 


fra. 

fra. 

iSIrroiVifrca .... 
Titulairca 

1100 

1100 

Fifth .... 

1200 

1200 

Fourth .... 

1 BUG 

MOO 

Tltirtl .... 

1HOO 

1(100 

Hurujul .... 

20(10 

13-00 

Find ... * 

22 UO 

2000 


To Lho fixed salaries are added compcusrt- 
tioii Tor rent in the communes which arc Llui 
capitals of curt tans, or where the population 
is above 1000. This compensation varies with 
the population; in districts af 1QUD inhabitants 
it is ]O0 frs., and rises Lo R00 fra. in very largo 
towns, and to 2000 frs, in Paris. 

Pennons. —Teachers have a right to a re¬ 
tiring pension at the age id fifty-five, imd after 
twenty-live years of service. Hut n large 
number, if they arc aLill in good health, con¬ 
tinue in their duties beyond tills. The law of 
Aug. 17, 1N70, which regulated the matter, 
fixed the amount or Lho pension at not less 
tlinn (100 frs. for men and 800 ft's, for women. 

Aujdmrj/ /iish'/idiuiis,— To present an al¬ 
most complete idea of the system of primary 
education it would be necessary to incnLion 
various institutions auxiliary Lo Lite school, 
(1) CVui/drdjice v6(kigogiquo, a periodical assem¬ 
bly to which Lno litulmres are summoned to 
001 
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diflcuM rilun^litmid rjui^lituifl, mid iu draw up fl cnnRrrRttiiciviM. To replace Ihe eullcft&i Ihcro 
LihL ill achoul li>xllimik«. \2) Lihrnrm of lluee wrfr iHlnldblred central aclimilH composite 

lypca; f«) ped tig unre al for iuw of Irarirere, nnn mrcliUilionn, which rnniliijunl indirelrifil nrUi 

In each ranUmnl cn|jilnl r IM for impiU, one in nml library nUnlir-d mill mtl with Iml moderate 

ouch nclicml, and (r) piihlir, fnr Lire parriiUi rw micrrmi. They ili^n)*|wnn^tl after n few yearn, 

well m l-hc rhililmi- (Jl) Sr hml WMtfingn hank*, In-mg fllHiliahnl by lire Law uf May 1, IH02! 

wliicli aim at iiiBlilJiiiR in Ure pupils curly II won then Llial Nnpqleon created* mil rjf nil 

hnbilH of order mul Mirifl M) ptdn- lire Mcrliuim Ure UiuvrmUy of Fmnrn, ivliiclij 

Qogitiwt, located lit Faria nml containing mdionl with ramie nj reria 1 rwuHira uf higher education, 
i<r|uipmenl, Leaching apparatus, mul n Rtred imiled ilir lyeftwi mul college* uf nmjndary 
library, which in nireri in rrrulrm in I'nm, mill iirelrnrliim TJre Univerdly nf France nlifl 

also rirruInU^ ils lwmkH mul ImiIatji alidra in nxinl*. nl IrnnL in name: mul il In Ui lie regretted 

Hie prnviiieiw, Rending them free nil rrrprejjiL Mini then? ta lull mi 11? word In deituto, uri lire rims 
There is further nl lhn Mnmriim ft Moreau nf mde nil lire arlinlnalir in^iiiulinriii, nml on Uio 
Public Ivducalinn. (Bee MihkumhJ oilier lhn imkI Huiiruio fur higher learning, 

/ J nifl/« Jidvtntfon .—- llcfuri* tliv* law uf remilJy rcctiriHUUiU*d wider Lhn liiln nf nni- 

J90J, which eujipriNHwd lire tcirelmiR imlm. vrrsitv.Inn linw changed nml ill (Term l from 

lire number of iirivalo mcIumiIn under lire nnn- wlmliL wins urigimdlyl XaiMdeon hml in veiled 

f irrgalinnu ] 1 iid risen Ui 0lii7: I2HH nrlu»d* fnr it wiili a uumn|uily in rdiirnUnn, mul U nlonc 

my a mirier Lire Christian JlrnlhrTH, rmil “ISflEI was rlnirgcd with Lite provision of niiLimml 
hcIuiuIh fnr flirlfltimlrr SiNlurn nf ililferriil nrilrra. erlurrtliuii, while nntv ihia iiujnii|inly no longer 
TIh^hc achnnla were Rrmlmilly rluiH.tl by llin pxInK nml Ihr frriNlmii uf Hirilriirliun lina lieco 
0]irrnUuii nf Llm lnw’ of July IT, 11K12. Hnvrrnl IrRnlly r^uUiflhril; rviul nllliritiRli |lm monnpoly 
Hrluiulrt rilill rrmliime; llirrr were, tin June 1, of llu* uihvrreiLy \n ilmmiiiih'il in MjmtMpinrUira, 
lOLIll, fiftyVix uchunlfl of llio (’lirinliiiu IlrnLlirm llirrr* h rurtwin Lu iHslinvu that freednm will l»c 
nml 8311 pcIiooIh uf MwU-m, Fiirllinr, u Inruo mninlniuml iHHiHiwu il rniifuririH in rcpuhlicjm 
mimlier uf Iho rJuncil Hnlmola hftvn linen re- prinri]ilr«H. Kiirllu r, the rurrindn nf mt uiulivrY 
oiieueil with n Iny urm'tulnr nU(T; UuMm'iiilirrrt eduraiiun linvn Ihh’Ii nmmili rablu jniidifioil. 
nl tin; orilrrn ImviiiR exclmiiRril llieir cndi^lna- Uinlrr llu? pressure uf ihe inmlern Npirit ihnro 
linivl Rnrli fur nivilinii miifLi. On June I, KIM, Iijlh Intii n fnilurii Ui rrUin ctrljiin «Lutlit>a r 
thiTD were nOOll reopened iw iirivnU Iny jiri- while iilliern, nnUldy miMlem InnKtingeu, linvo 
iiinry Hchuohj ODZ Tur lioyn nun 2077 fur Kirin, Item iiilruilureil; there Imo Imm?ii « diaruiiLcnl 

The privnle nduKila urn cnliihlijthi rl nml innln- witli Llin clurmiml rUuIim nml the iild humruii- 

Lnini'd by ImlivulunlH or hy umiidrUiorni. The Lii^, mul rui mini 1 union of lhn rurrieuluni to 

8UL1’Imvefl them freeiji rej»|jii'lIn curriculum imnleru luotlu uf wniely, 'Ilinct n lye^e vt 
on 11 method, Iml Urn nniun (iiiulirirnlinnH nu In 1III fl Urnrnlillle n'WMUlilanru lu tv lyr^e 0/ IHJOj 
urc nml uliiliLy ure deiimiiihil from llnil where filnoetl nothiim hill J^nliii mul innllin- 
lemluTu tut from pulilic wdiuul li nr here. Tlifl lunlirn were Inimlil. 

fiirmnliliea for opening n privuLi? HrlmuL eon- Aflur Lire full of lire Fintl Finplre, tire irn- 
niut nf 11 declaration luadn Lu Lire inuynr nf Mm nrrinl lyiY-ei lirntme lire mynl erdh'Kt^. Agnirv 
ctnniiiuire indiciillng where the nchoul U to lm Irecuiniiiglyr^eH umler lire llepiililic uf IHlH nml 
ivitubliHhed. lire Seeuml Kinnin.% Ilium wire no pnlpaldo 

HliCONIJAIlY EDUCATION. —Hlsloricftl. clmnge in ilreir clinrnckr- It may Ire recalled 
Hccmuhvry eduenUmi wire nlliriully mliili- only lluvi fur iv limn llie aLHiliea were divided 

Iwhed hy lire Inw or May 11, 180(1 (euiifirmed into two mielimre — leLlera mul nciemre; Ihia 

hy ilenm? of Mar. 17, IKOH), hv wliicli llin Uni- in known ire Lire period «f bifurcation. And 
vendly uf Franco w ire foundrel, att mi iuuLnict- Lliin arrmignireiH WtUi further divided under 
ing rorponiLion, aUndiiiR nloire nml dejreudenl tire Third JLcpulilic, ami minium milrucLiun, 
on lireMliile, Uulil thuL linre ednrutimi hml re- wilhiiul f>ntin nr llri-i'k, wnu iliMiinpurelietl from 
iiinined nlnreiaL enlirelyu uuiLler for lire t'liurrh. lire clmotical, n nvati'iii nlrendy in opcirntiun 
The univemtiwi UloiuhoI which in Ilreir under tire Hecuml rjupire, wIhjii npucinl iniilriic- 
fmmllieH uf nrUi gave an eiiurnlion ei|uivideiil Him wire p^lnldiitlied. 

lu lire Hceundivrv, were deirentleni mi lire Proscnl Conditions.—Tlrenyalem or«econd- 
cecli ni ax lie nl mithuriLy. Jiul nlnivp nil tire ary iihtniLimi wire rcunlivU'd nuuw liy Uredorruo 
rclijJiiiiiw I'tinuiralhure, and in pnrlirulnr lire uf May 31, 11)112, which wire inn|iimd hy Lire 
Mnrinly uf .lemiH, eauljlrelied in bn III, iminuiui- rijmi t buurd un n parliniirehlnry impiiry, 
li/cil eilnrnliou. In lire nevenleciilh ami urKnnixed in IHII1I mid prtwidud over by M. 
ilglileeiitli tTiiluriuH the eolluK 1 ^ of the Ji'ftiiilfl Ali Muruler lliltnl, lire Friinu Mlnifiler. In 
llmirkdii'd nbiive nil ciLlient, mid retidui il Llinl Lire nninu* uf lire liuniiry lire nmnl eompulml 
P'lHiliun until they were cloned in J701, when edlie 11 lorn in lire country worn cniiHidUid. Tire 
Ure Jcxuilfl were cxiielled from Lire kingdom. Nynlum lure nnw been in furee idglil yenm, and, 
Anullrer religimiM corpornlinn, the OruLnriimH, while nbjeelimm and criLieiMims Iihvd been rniHcd, 
took Ilreir place In Home extent, and fnr n linre il in gtmerally aeeepled, nml il .siemu that il 
were Hirer,refill, Hul Ure Ucvolulinn broke will jfiiaml, allluiiigh pn-nl exjieriumre nhuwA Llial 
uul and Huppriifcwcil Lire uiiivcmilica mul lire in hucIi umLLurH Uteri.! in nothing final. Sccoiid- 
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ary education has boon frequently fillorcil [luring 
tlio lual century without ever receiving a lusting 
character; ad that it would not lie cause for 
surprise, if within a tow yearn how change* were 
proposed and accepted. There ia nu need to 
disguise the fact, /or of the three branches of 
education llio secondary linn been the most 
discussed in Franco, XiloivicuLnry educutiou 
may be left out of consideration, for it depends 
on the needs of a democracy. Higher educa¬ 
tion does not meet with opposition. Jlul 
intermediate education, which is Llio education 
of a class, since it ia provided almost entirely 
for children of the, middle cl ium, is Homcliinca 
questioned. Its utility is not always recog¬ 
nized. It ia not home in mind that it ifl indis¬ 
pensable for Llic intellectual training of the 
nation, that beforo the period of specialization 
Llio youth of the country must pass through a 
stage of general culture, that even in a democ¬ 
racy, jealous or the rights of equality, it is not 
possible to oivo a thorough education to all, 
that n broader anil more complete education 
must bo reserved for n few; and, finally, that 
Ip train an intellectual 6litc tlicrc are required 
time, long study, and belter prepared and heller 
educated professors than are tho teachers of 
the elementary school. These reasons will 
undoubtedly triumph over the prejudices of 
Ihu musses, who in their ambitions am flonie- 
timcH inclined too much to he lovelorn. Sec¬ 
ondary education will be maintained, not gra¬ 
tuitously, it is Lruo, like olomenLary, for iL is 
just that those who nrc rich should nny, and 
will be made more and mure accessible to the 
able hut less for tuna La children by means of 
schuljirHhips which Liu? Slain grnnlB wiLh a 
liberality which is always groat. 

Course of iSYudf/ of 1002. — Tiio following 
arc the main characteristics of tho course of 
study of 1002. The hiuhL striking feature is 
that, in place ef the one single and uniform 
course for all pupils, several nrc provided for 
their selection. Here is obvious the influence 
of Llio elective courses common ill the United 
3tales, whoso existence ami success were no¬ 
ticed by the present writer in Lhe Flcporl tin. 
vlmcrirrm Secondary Educniion t presented after 
his return from Lhe World Exposition at 
Chiengu to the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Franco m 1803. Tho courses Inst seven 
years. PupilH are received nL llio ago of ten 
or eleven, mid remain Ln Hcvenlwm ur eighteen, 
the nge of graduation. The school poriud is 
divided into Lwu cycles, one of Tour nml lhe 
other of three years, ln Lhe first cycle, sixth, 
drill, fourth, nml third forms, the pupils have n 
choice of Lwo suctions. In lhe one, culled 
HcoLion A, lire taught Latin, compulsory from 
the first year (sixth form), (heck, opLinnrd 
from tho third year (fourth form), as well as 
milijcuts common to both Hcclions: French, 
modern languages (English or (ionium), arith¬ 
metic and mathematics, natural HcicnccH, 
ids Lory, geography, ami drawing. The second 


flcctioiij called Section II, differs from the first 
in noL including LuLiu or Greek, and in paying 
more attention to French (five hours instead 
o( Ihro u), and io the sciences. In both seo- 
lianu in the fourth oriel third forms clomcntnrv 
morn I instruction is given for ona hour n we ole 
in Lhe form of lectures ami discussions on intli* 
vidua! and social duties. 

The wystom of electives, or gimf/ri/urcahcm, is 
offered in the second cycle in Llio second ami 
third forms. Tho four gruups arc (1) Section A, 
in which, besides the studies common to nil, 
Greek and Latin arc studied (Grio co-La tin 
HccLion); f2) Section J1 (LaLiii-modern-lan- 
uaga section) has three hours uf Latin ofl 
erorc, nml seven of modern languages (Eng¬ 
lish nr German), of which three arc given 
to tho language already studied in the first 
cycle, and the four to the other; (3) Sec¬ 
tion C (LaLin-SRientifio flection), in which 
the sciences predominate, five hours being 
given to mathematics, three to physics and 
chemistry, and three to Latin; (4) Section D 
(Scicnlific-modcrn-languago section), in which 
Latin disappears altogether, tho see Lion being 
exclusively modern and French, with five hours 
for mathematics, three for physics and chem¬ 
istry, Lwo Tor practical scientific] work, and seven 
hours for modern languages. This flcclitm is 
gradually replacing wlmfc wns known oil apodal 
and modern instruction. 

Such ia the course of bLucUm, flexible and 
varied; ill tho second and first (formerly tho 
rhetorical) forms. There remains one year, tho 
seventh, in which the pupils divide min two 
forms, llio philosophical and mathematical. 
In Llio philosophical arc InughL mainly phi¬ 
losophy, history, mathematics, physical mid 
naLural sciences, while Greek, Latin, and 
modern languages mo optional. The maLlie- 
malicnl form retains the study of moclorn lan¬ 
guages and a little history, while tho greater 
part of Lhe Lime (seventeen hours) is tlevolcd 
to the Helencca. 

This iH the normal organization of the courses; 
hut it must ho mentioned Llinl in tho important 
lyc6cs there tire nlsu special classes preparing 
fur Lhe great Hchnois like tho military school 
at iSL. Gyr, the Polytechnic, and Die Ecole 
Ccnlralc. FurLlier, in a certain number of 
lyeflca Lliere has been established a fifth section 
with u shorter course uf study (three or four 
years), lmsed on modern languages and sciences, 
which are taught throughout with a view la 
Lheir practical application. This system Ims 
certain points or resenddunoo with the German 
Ucnl/icfmlc, wliero jiupilH arc prepared for a 
nruolienl career, uiiliislrihl or commercial. 
Finally, in all Llio lyeta and colleges there are 
cjemciiLary ami primary classes (seventh, 
eighth, ninth, Urn ill, rind chmc cn/rmfijic). 
Kleinenlary studies arc tho necessary basis or 
all secondary instruction, and can be acquired 
in the ficlinuls as well ns in Lhe lytrics or colleges, 
A large number of pupils, therefore, do nob 
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cnlcr llm lycfc nr rnllr^r unlil ihr mill rln«*, 
Llm lirwl yrnr of armnnilury ulndira, llml. Im, nn 
leaving Llm primary srluml*. 

Thr Jlnraifonfcntr. —Tin 1 drgm 1 nf hnrMor 
fnrnifl Mu? imUiral ruliniinilinn uf ^rmitlrtry 
edunvl'um; it U ikt reward whirk crti^ns Urn 
nLudirci. Tlw luirnilruirr'iilo low Iwn fre* 
ipu'iilly ullimkoil; prww cnniimi^un have Imru 
ciindunleil for iln mipim^iim, IjuL il rvm\* nil 
nllnrk. 11 h llm iimwnry imMijKirl fnr nilrr- 
ing mi liiwlii-r ninety, llmv fW Ilian hy Jin id 
nxnniiiinlinn in it rwimllilij In know wlmllur n 
A Lurk'll I, haa profit n I in Iim mmiiihtry I m liirt 
nod ia fiL in pursm* a n.iutw at llm uirivmilv? 
Al Li 1 in 11 [h lmvr*, imlml, Iiimli niftilt 1 In pmti li- 
orali! Llm rumliiiri iih under wliirli (lir rxnliil- 
nnlinn in lukiai uml In rnrrrrl n rlniu iMYiIh 
nlimiL whirli ilmre lmvr Imrii rniuplumL*. 
TlirflU (knit first vvilJi tin* runnnrnifl lusk iin- 
IKiJwil hy Liu. 1 rxuniiiiiiliiiii nn llm profr^mrs of 
the furullirn nf loU«rn find arii’ii re*, who unlil 
rcnmlly wrrr ftlntir rlwruil wilh Mir iluly nf 
examining. uud wlm were divi-rinl frum ilmir 
proper fmmlinn nf giving higher iimlnuiinn 
mid rngnuiiig ■■■ privuli- rr/miirrh. i'niiirr* h u 
rnnnrk rililn mini try, Riiil n fimnuii nlui'iilnr: 
Limy ii*- nikiim nf llm liimul rtlgi’ lu ml rdmiml 
Tim pndriwnrH nl llm funilliiR wlm ntv Imro 
referred Lu, rerluiuly lake pun always in llm 
ImiTalaiirriiU? rxamiiiurinim: luii Ih-m^li lin y 
nl llu'in, lin y are jmrlly frri’il fmiii Mmh 
ungrateful liLnk hy llm Ji^Mnun nf n knurl nf 
profi'Miira nf llm lynV* wlm urn llm mind 
I'liln | ir If’ii L In iipjirri'kilr I In- rnuilhi nf Hcroinl- 
ary ndumliun. Hiry are plurnl im llm Lmurd* 
nf examiners, provided Mini llieyurr tujritjrx, nr 
ilnnlnrri, ninl uli*u t In ireuin 1 impuM i.ihl>\ nn 
id n (I i Linn Mini limy tin imt < |i im I im i llm pupil* 
of Mum* ai’luinls where limy MirniM’lvr* riro 
Ic im hi hr. Aiiullirr nliiivtinii raised uguiiml 
llm PXiiiil intiLiiiii i* Llm lin k. Llm rliumm* in un 
exiuiiiinilinu wliiiii IiisLm lull (hnv ipinrlem nf 
all Imiir, mill ill wliirli muImiIi’ i-MUiiiimrs, Llm 
pnilWsnr* uf llm f;mi|lli'-s,uiv railed in hi iliridr 
dll pupils wlinni limy dn in il knnw. Tu rnimdv 
this ilrfri'L limn* IiuVi? lierli iiiLrmkiri'il ri'pnrL 
liimks Mil'll a nrnfnnra) in wliirli llm prnfi >siirM 
oT llm illIft rriiL rlussri nnlr ilnwn in mlviiurr, 
your ky y.-nr, lln* murks Kuiimd liy lln ir pupils, 
ami llm ImunU id i-xuiniimni numi liiuku Mmin- 
L«dvi‘.i iLi’ipiuiiildl uilh IlirKn luniks lufnrr ill- 
ciiliim un Mm inliiiissiuJi or I iii.Hlpinn. 1 unlil nf 
cuiuliilali.H. 

'Jim division uf HliulirH Inin Nrvrrid nrrMnna 
liriK ah a i , niisnpmiii:i* Llm iliviniiui nf llm i-vuini- 
iiiiLiuiiH fur LIn* kni'i-nlimri'iiLr, 'riu-h* nri* Iwu 
ilisliurL purlH, wliii ii Uu 1 ruiuliiliili -4 jhihh Hin*- 
iTHsivrly nl an inlirval uf a ymr; llm liisl 
pari ruiiii s mi IruviiiK Mm first fnrni, llm hi i i i ihiiI 
ill Mm mil id llm plii|nsu|iliy nr ninl limnul inil 
furniM. In llm lirwLpin l Llmro itn* kuir m rinn nf 
rxiuiiiiiaL'iiiiiH, (!urri'H|Hiiuliiipt In Liu* fniir h i Uhip, 
Tlir cainlidiiLuii nf HirlimiH A, M, and C lmvr u 
wriLlni LuHljiimknliiiK u Ituiu h niinpn.dium ninl 
a Lull11 Lraimlaiiun; Lho.nuuf A liavi* in mklilimi 


a firwk Iraiml ilimii 1 linn- nf 11 :i ruiripiiaiiinn 

in a fnn igu laii^nu^. ninl llir*KU id <’ rxrrrisi^ 
in inaMirmalir^i and pliym^, (‘anrlidahH fmm 
imrlinii I) nltfii I in VC llirr-r rxrrrianc, Krriirli, a 
furri^ri laii^iuiar, ninl wiNiro. Tim wrillrn 
U«ln uni nmnly tpudifyih& rxaudivaUrui^. Tlnwr 
rarnliilrihu lvlm nrr /uirrrmful nir- ilrrlurrd 
Lo lu? admipukji'. Iml nm mil ndmiUrd unlil 
liny linvr pjvwM’rl llm nral hul^. whirli rnimisl 
nf miilnklr i|ii' »li"im nil llm f)ukjir|?i nlliilinl 
in I In? diff'-n nl arrliuhTi. 

Thu Hurniul purl nf Mm karralnurrnlu, wliirli 
muni Ih- niiurrMifiilly pnteM’il In iH-riiini' a rniu- 
plrlr km lu lnr, in kmmil nn ihr r-ludiuii nf Mil! 
rliumra nf pliilnsiijiliy nr limlliHliMira, TIiitu. 
am 11ms Iwn ilialiiirl i xamiualiniis: (11 Un* 
knrrakiumalu rd iiliikwnpky. llu* rtniuimUinii 
fnr wliirli truiMsI^, fur Mm wrilliii Li^il, uf gi 
ili&'mrlnlimi rm a pkilMMiphiral Mikji i'l and a 
rniii|HiMlinii nn llu* ]i1iv»iral imrl iialurul 
ai'in nr uni; i2) Mir karralanri^ir nf umllm- 
inulirp, willi a iiiiilln'iiiulirul h si. rvrr^i^^ in 
mirnri'. mill u roiii|iu;uliiiii \u pliilnsuphy. 

TJm Imard nf ■ xainiuulimi mri'L l win* n yinr 

ninl liiiM llu ir ... al llm mil ami nuu 

ill Llu* In ^iuniiiu »f llm H'lndiuilii 1 ymr. Mml M 
Lu my, in July nr Aiiku*i. and Ui lulnr or 
NuVi'iiikrr. rjiiuliikih’S for Mm liml pjirl uf 
Mm rxaiuiiiiili'iii imul In* sKln'ii y< ars nf nyr, 
lull i \ri |i|iunu air Hindi’ hv llir Mini 'lrr wlu il 
rarnliiliilr-H ui‘*'iii In In 1 likely in miiTi'ril, rvrn 
lliruiyji limy liavr iml h ark» *l l Im rr<|iiiri'd uku. 
TIii’ iniiuki r nf Iuh Iu |nrn in al* d ivn li year i h 
rniiMiili’rakk’. ‘J'lo* fnllnwiHi* arn Ihr h-^ulls of 
Urn r^wiuu n( July. UUH: 
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('umliihiliH wlm nri* pul lmrk nl llm July 
WKninii nnsiiil Uminsulvi-.H jikiuii in Ui'lipljrr; 
linin' wlm lmvr pansnl rum pari limy rrUili 
i’rrilii fnniuu vnir, ninl liri>i| iml laku llm wrilU'll 
1 1 ■ hL riaaiu. In Orluln r. I!1H!I, limn* wi-ru /illfri 
niinJiiliih'H, id wlinio Jo III wi n- inlniilh’d In Mill 
Jir «l pari, uml Hl-Hir I'UMiliilrih's. <d wliniu 2‘iU 
wnv mliuiirnl in llm mthiii! pari, TTiia 
UiJiki h a Lnliil fur I11H1P ill lioili hi ssinim nf 0IKU1 
lijii'hi'luiM U ipinv In 1 ludril l hi I tin* milulirr 
id rumliilnlni wlm nn* pul, lmrk in very Inrue, 
idii'ii limn' lima Imlf: Mini Mu' ri'rtiilm nrti 
lu'lliT fur Urn nmind purl ilmii fnr llm find; 
Mini Llm iiiiiuljrr id I'uiidirluLi'H is umt’h larger 
iu Hrnliiin 1) Limn in miy uMirr. Il in nlnkuia 
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that Lhc baccalaureate h much nought after in II is In he noted that while Urn total number 
France, for it open* the floor not only tn the of pupils in the lyrries has increased, Lhe iium- 

universitics, lint lu nil camera. In spiLc of her of intern pupils linn diminished. In 1885 

the diversity of [lie examinations which urn there were 20 , 00 ( 1 , while in 1111)8 there were not 

concluded, there is only one I m real an rente of more I linn 17,01)0. The iWminf in clearly on 

secondary education, and graduation in phi- the dcmruNc, at any rule in the GHLihlishincnLa 

loHophy nr niuthemiiLir.N (inlifers Lhomuiiu privi- (if the Stale. Hill there is nu need Ln complain 

Icgrs. The Imceidniiriitte in law is pained nr Ln regrcL llie Lime when Llierc were seen 

afLor rum year of study in the faculty of law. eruwdrd together in certain ly cries oT Paris as 

Other Drgmn .— Above the degree of hacen- many ua seven nr eighL hundred intern pupils, 

laureate eonm Lhc li'mire, which is HimgliL by IL jh In the advantage of families, when they 

future professiirH, then Lite doetumle and the cun do it, Lu retain Llieir children in Lludr midst. 

agrtgulion {q.v.), which is a professional exam in a- Colleyw. — The number of pupils who aLteud 

Lion. There am several licentiates: (l) four Lhe colleges lia.H not varied within Lhc last 

linentiatcx of letters corresponding Lu Lhe four thirty years: 115/138 in 1R7.1, 3fl,2H2 in HUM. 

kinds «r flLmly—philosophy, hitilory, classical Here, Lon, the intern system has declined: 

huigmigCH and literature, and modern Ian- 1-1,071 intern pupils in 1875, 12.-S51 in 11)01 

giiagps. (2) Licentiate in science, which is con- The colleges differ from the lyitfcs in the first 

furred without any further examinnlion on all place hcciuise they are maintained by the .State 

HLmlunls who possess these certificates of and by the municipalities; secondly, the 

higher studies in niathemalifs nml physical colleges are Communal, Lhc lyirica are nalinnnl; 

and natural sciences. (3) Licentiate in law, Llieir iimmrliinee is less, mid their professors do 

obturned in the faculty of Jaw after three yearn nut hold Lhc same degrees, 

of study, The different linenliates are con- AtlminiMnilion nf Lyrtcs and Colleges .— 
furred by the faculties of leLLers, sciences, and Each Ivci'e is directed by a pnanenr, or head- 

law. The statute oil licentiates in science wan master, wlm is expected to act us Lhe senior of 

regulaLed by decree of Jan. 22, 181)0, that the institution by lhc comlant supervision 

for letters by decree of July 3, 11)07. The exercised by him, by his advice to Liu; pro- 

doctorate in letters and Lhe doc Lorn Le in science lessors, by the remarks which lie makes Ln Lite 

can only ho nonrurred on those holding the pupils. lie is assisted by a Miisciir, who in 

licentiates. To obtain Lhe clnntornLe two more especially charged with the supervision 

theses, which are often works of importance, of discipline and the good progress of the 

must he presented ami defended puhlii?ly studies. Ollier assistants arc the frriiUJinc, or 

before a faculty. The Lhird degree is only bursar, on whom falls Lhe financial management; 

Huuglib by candidute.H who look Lo higher edu- one or more /mrmJIanfo glinGraux or generiil 

cation; from IN 10 to 11)10, a century, not supervisors; several rdj^tilvun (tutors), who 

inure Llian 1333 duelonitoH were gran Led by supervise the flLudy periods and nf whom a few 

the faculty of letters, and less in the faculty of take part in instruction, with the title of 
Bciunco. AgrUoalum in nut a degree, but n title adjunct nrofe^ors. All these officers lire 
required for Appointment as professor In a nominated by Lhc Minister.. For the milleriid 
lytrie. A competitive examination Lukes place surveillance nf Lhc hoarding establishment 
each year before special hoards uf examiners, and the dormitory, with which the LuLora were 
and only candidates holding Lhe licentiates formerly charged, there have recently been 
arc allowed to present themselves. There are created sruacillim/s d } intcrnal t who are selected 
several kinds of offnJgfi/iou — philosophy, his- by the headmaster from a number of young 
lory, letters, grammar, English, German, men, generally graduates, who wish to continue 
Spanish, Italian, mathematics, ami physical their studies. Finally, the prouiscur is assisted 
and n a Lpra! sciences, (See Aciheuation.) by an ad minis tra Live council, consisting of 

Lyctcs for Boys. — Lyctfea for hoys at men of prominence, members nf the alumni 

f iresent number ION. They are nearly all associations, local authorities, the rector, Lhe 
ucaLed in capitals of departments, a few in unded, thu mayor, and a professor of the 
capitals of specially important nmmrl taw i cuts. lyertc. 

The number of pupils in attendance in 1001) '/’earlier, 1 ) in Lycdcn and Colleges. — To ob- 
wiih about (10,548; in 1873 there were 38,000, tain a permanent appointment in a lyctie, 
and M,H30 iu 1001. There is thus a consider- candidates must have the title of ugrAgA. in a 
able inrreiiHc. The dispersion of the emigre- college the degree of licentiate or bachelor; 
guLiiins, lhc suppress in 11 of Llio colleges of tlm hut llie instructing HtaH in a lycde must include 
Jesuits, DominicAiiH, ami Oralorians brought some a flrlgrb, and in a college some licentiates, 
hack Lo the sLuLc hclmols a pari of their alien- In the lytries Lhcrn are 1820 profmeum (tgrtgfa. 
Idle. Hut only a part, for a number of free col- and 723 licentiates who du not bear Lhc title of 
legcH were reopened under Lhc protection or Lhc professor, but arc merely acting teachers. Hut 
bishops or civil societies, and gathered in Lhe some recent regulations Jmvo permitted a ccr- 
horituge of lhc congregations. The number of tain number of acting teachers La enjoy tho 
pupils who attend these schools may be csLi- title and pay of professors. In the colleges 
mated to bo about 50,000. the atalT is divided into three classes, professors 
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n t llm liral rank, holding Urn lirenlinle and 
mi inhering I02i r » in 1U0H: nrofesMirn nf tin* 
Htcond rank, who urn only intrliclnm, la the 
uuinlier nf fl(; prnfesawra of tin; third nark, 
in llu? nuinliiT of 291), who dn rml hulil Llir 
Wrliulor'fl degree, mid only Uftvr tin? brrml rfc 
IV/niffipiifinpiit oru/mirt'. 

Training nf Tmrhrr*. --Tin* lmilling ground 
nf |irofe«mnf nf llu* Iye6» luw hern ihrnugluHiL 
tin? iiirirliTUlli mtlury Ihc Higher Normal 
Keluml in Oil) llm* dTJIm. Kiurr* llm rMah- 
(iruum n( iif tlio itmvrndlftw, l/i in frrlmul him 
rii^rd Ui onjny ivii iudepi'iideiil rxisli'iirr; 
ii Inin ennlimied lo llir prrjmnl, lull nnly iw pari 
nf tin* Uviivrmily nf J'nris, wIiohp Mndrithf 
nltPiui imunm* nl Lin* Hrlinnl, In addition, n 
remain mi lid i it nf nclinlnndri|M are awarded 
after ruiil|if*lHir«ii I n ruinlidute* fur the degree 
rd licinliule and ngrfyt rind divided hehverii 
llir' uni ver*i lien uX Farm mid llm j»rnviin i^. 

Iwprrtiou nf the Lfjr^irn rjiid tf-'tiffrjrr*. — 
Tliifl dulv ifl cmcUml liy Mm nrinr, Iln* in- 
HjicoLurof iho academy, rind Hmierul maperion*, 
nf whom llwrfi urn oixlmi. fmir fnr Hrienrp, 
Tour for IrlUini, Lwo fur hinUiry, Ihreo fur 
modern language*, uni? fur pliiliinfilly. mid Lwo 
for Lite iiiBprnlinn nf aminula (frvumnmi). 
They vinit Lite dilterenL iiiMliluiioim ranli yimr, 
und hc nd u minrl lo llie Mininlcr rm mrli 
nflicRr immccLcil, on llir condition of each iiibIi- 
hilton. They )HMH in 1’iim, where niU llm 
irmiHid In live com mi Her (nee linn fur necmi dnry 
education) nf wliii'h Limy lire iiieinlirr?, nml 
lliin liody rmjiiHiinndH in llm MinHler llir 
iimioiiUniLMilM. diainiNiiilN, mid jirniruiliuiiH wliieli 
appear draimnln in Mm leurliing body, Ultra 
each year tin* rmmVarr invited in hike purl 
in llu: work of iho rniiMiillmivo rnminiihr, 
imperially Lu arrange llir Hhl of lennlmni wlm 
nre lo hr pruinnloil, that in, wlm nri* lo recciva 
mi iucro jump of Hulnry, The lerudmrH urn 
ilivirJoiJ iiiLp fli?n?nd rlfUMJ 1 * with diflVrenL 
nnliirji'H, nml promnlimiH lulu* plan* in it NlricUy 
iloliiiiio order, homo liy tmniority, mmiiii* hy 
mdtfiltin. 

Thfi f'lirrindioiL—Till? rrmrHi’* nf nLmly 
have 1 11*011 fixed for eueli fnrin liy the ili rreo iir 
Nfoy HI, KJ(J^ ft may jiutlly In* paid Llml 
i‘Very lirmndi id human knnwlrdwe in LI tore 
n prehenli>d, Lo inatin? K^nr rul inn lli riuid 
it illuro. Tlit* deeree meitliunrd idinve uIhij 
ihUTniiiiiM llie weekly rtiviwirjii nf Hiilijrel 
i jiii 11 i*r. Tin* JeJij;l]i of eiudi pJTiuil in iHijully 
one liiuir In llu- Iiiidier fnriiiH of philuHiipliy 
uiul iimllii'iimliiH, willi I hi* older Imv-t wliom- 
llUenllnn in ninru MlHlniimh llu* liimlli nf a 
lenHiin nmy lie Uvn luiura, limkeii I»v a mIuti 
reci'M, 

.Ah diHliiinuHlietl from primary rdiieiiijiin, 
MHUiiidary eilili'iiLioli iiirllKlea ri'liuomH iiiHlrue- 
Liuo Tor I Ilnur who deMire il in Un* lye^ea. 'J 'hi' 
Hcrvieea nf llie Himinu ('iillnilie Vliureli nre 
j'elehniled in llu? rhapeln nf Ihe lyrCi h, llelin- 
jdiih iiiHlruelinn in hy llu- eJui/iJaiim, 

ahl^H, paNlnrH, or ruhliin. Hut llie wliule 


tpir^iinii „f religion* iJnlriirl/mu \h under dia- 
riissinn mid in n Hliile nf Iranniliou Wilhin 
llie \m\ year, mi ailrlilitm Ihln hren Hindu in 
reriflin lyrV'e^ lo the ifiullrrluril edimaLinii hy 
Hie inlniilurliim of nmmml irniiiiuK nml tlm 
r-t-Lnliliohim'ii 1 of ivorkflhu|M in irun and wuotl. 

dirlWh.Mtilimta nre periiapn of grenlur 

imiMirlunre limn llie nirrieiiliuu Cniinider- 
ahfr pninn have lam Inheit in imjimvi? iJn-in. 
1‘reiMHe nml delniled inKirnr(lntio linvr hmi 
ineliided in (lie nnirw nf almlv of 11)112, wliieli 
poiftl mil llie mrllirul hr lie ffdlowrd in eurii 
Hilhjerl Mlilv llu* iiiohI i 111 ) i nr Uiul poilOa will 
lie imlirnh d lien 1 . Freiirh, w liieli nf eourmi in 
Mrnlieil in I’vriy form, rxrejil (lie pljiliwophinil 
nml iiiallieinnlirnl, in In nnmiNl id explmmlnry 
rending of aiilhurr hy meaim nf anil w ith rrfer- 
enee m ihe Lexh wliieh are nwd in leueliing 
hiHinrv of Tn-iieli IUrrulurc. In all llie 
KnTirli nirnpimdimiH are m-i, in llie for/u at 
ihwTipiiniiK, nurralivt-r, IrUmi, and, InUr, 
ili^rialimin Tim Hiief aim of modern Inn- 
Knnge iiiHlriinliiiri i* hi amire llie LliormiHh 
nri|uiHitimi nf lilt' InUMiiaKe Kiudird, llu? nhility 
In wiilr arid epeuk Kmilidi nr l leriuniL In ilu> 
lyer^en wliieli are near Npiiin or Ihtly, Hpnnihli 
or thillaii U liiu^lil an llie mxniirl Innilern 
langiuigiv 'rile iliriTl mellind, wliieli iriHinla 
nn iijir*, rallier limn grainnialinil nUidy, m 
rni|ilnyi a r| hy Urn lear le m In Llie Lenrhiug of 
IjiLin emphiuriH la laid nn ir/imtJutIoiiH r wiiiln 
rnnipo7<iliou )n mil m Mlerleil, hnliu verw? nml 
fiiirerh linvr, however. Im^ii diMju omil with, Tn 
llu 1 Hlmly of phy^ienl radeiier* llie experiiueiiliil 
nieihod la ipo-d wi far im pi^Knilile. (imieritlly 
llm arlivi* inelhodn lire i iiliiliiynl; Mini in, Lliohe 
wliieli lend In awaken (lie inlelligeiive, nntl 
appeal lu llie jiiilHiumiil rather il inn hi ineiimry. 

AVirr/iiiiv' rorren. — Tin- lyrf'i'H anil rnllegea 
flu nut rua'k only lo enlarge*knowledge; tln?ir 
aim i-t eduealive ii.n well aa iimlriielive. “ Tlu* 
IjijjiI end of ijiHLrurliim i^ eihif ulion/’ ncerml- 
iug; In llm nflieiul direehoim, Tim develop- 
nn-lit of phy^ind eihu alinn nml lift* in llm open 
in renuiinumhil; all exi*rriw^ mill ganica 
wliieli run HiHuri* lihy^ieal HUpplem^ ami 
vigor inu*l he plneefl within llu* reaeh nf nil. 
(iymiimdir exerriseM are ri gufiirly iiKfulged in, 
llilil Lite Swediah My.Hlem, w liieli wan followed fur 
Koine linn\ is lii ing aupiihiiiied hy Llm ay/Urm 
of M. Ci, Meineiiy. Allih lirw, nml ehpeeinlly 
fool hull, nn* inereiiMUK. and aeeiih illH nre rare. 
Furl her, Jiygieiu* Imw a pljiee on llir program 
in I In 1 eliiHHi'w of pldlnwu|ihy and mnl lii nutliea- 
An fur a* inlelliTluni and moral taluealjmi are 
rniieeriird, llu* lemdierN uri- expriwlv mhi^fd 
hi ilireel nil llnir iiiNirneiion In lliin end. 
While iraiiriiiiiiling |mniiivr kunwledgi; hi ihtir 
pnpiK iliev imiKi if link mure of forming llicir 
rlmraeler limn nf giving a niuek of inTiirinitUmi. 
ufh-r llie inuxiin of Mnnlaium? lliut "A head 
wi'll-foriiied is mmdi lulliT than a head well- 
Hloeked." They iiiiihI nlnii develop nharaeler 
hv eueiiijraging iniLialive mid enirgy, 

*SVifririr>r \\f t'vurhfru. -- Tin* (|iieaLion of 
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nalnric^ is Loo complex lu permiL a. detailed hardly any education of wnincn; it wnfl pro- 
nccount. Ilorc it need only he remarked llml vided withouL regular methods or definite 
within the last few years attention ims been programs ami in a conservative spirit mil}' in 
paid to dome measure of betterment and 1m- convents or privnLe selionk The law of IHHO, 
proveinenb. The flalnrics of prmhGim vary in making the education of women a duty of 
according ns they ore (\gr6g6tt or not; according Lhe iStute, was, at Llie same time, the rccug- 
La which of Lhn five cIiihhos, into which Lhey are iiitiun given Lu the rights or women and the 
distributed, they belong; and according to need of education, The undertaking has linen 
their residence ill Faria or llm provinces TIig marked by HUccim From year to yenrj Bineci 
licHt paid proviacur in Paris reaches 11,000 fra. 1HH0, the eliniiliMc nf the lyctfes and colleges 
(§2200); in Llie provinces tlie lowest salary is of girls lias not ceased Lo increase. From year 
from 8000 Lo 1)000 fra. (S1000 to $1800). The to year Llm number of institutions established 
salaries of leaeiiors are just as variable, A to meet the demand in Llie Lowns where nn 
profcHRcur (\grtg6 begins in Lhe hIxlIi class wiLh provision had yet been undo cnnLimied to 
00 frs. ($050),advancing up Lo llie first clads grow, 
with ,1300 fra. (£10(10), and Llm special clnaa There arc Llircc types n[ institutions for the 
with OlHOO fra. (SI 100); but tenchers in this secondary education or girls: (1) national 
Hass nrc very few, and only number forty-eight, lyctfca; (2) cominimnl colleges; (.1) secondary 
The condition of teachers in Paris lycdoa is courses, established by the municipalities ami 
butler; beginning with 5100 fra. ($1020) Lhey Hubaulucil by the Hlntc. As a general rule, 
line Ld 7GOO frs. (§1520) in the first class and LhoHe establishments lire day schools. but at 
KOOO frs, ($1720) in the special class. The the request oT Llie municipal council boarding 
salaries of acting teachers vary from 2000 frs, departments may lie added to Llie day schools. 
($580) in Ilia sixth class Ld 1000 frs, (SOSO) in In the Paris Ivcdcs there arc no intcrnalH, but 
the first. Principals and Leathers in colleges they are found Lo a large extent in Iyc6cs or 
arc paid less than prouiscurs and teachers in the provinces. The secondary courses cslab- 
lycdca. In somo well-attended colleges, how- Imbed in towns uf leaser importance nro pro- 
over, the salaries of lhe principals depend on visional institutions, being, as it were, colleges 
the number of pupils, silica Lhe.sc schools are in process of formation, Ench year acca the 
run at their own expense and Lhe income may transformation of secondary couraeB into 
reach a considerable figure. colleges, ar cvcu lycden, Instruction Micro 

Cost of Secondary Education, — Although given must approximate ns nearly as possible 
secondary education 1 b not free, the receipts Llmt of Lhe lycdes. 

from fees arc far from sufficient to cover cx- There arc at present forty-eight jyedes for girla, 
peuses,, which in tho lycdea amount to about sixty-five coUcgcs, and thirty-seven sacmidary 
0,000,000 frs. for the cjlomnti, and 8,500,000 frs. courses. Tha attendance is Jibuut 35,000. At 
in lhe in ter n a Is. The Htnlo must, therefore, tho beginning there were only 10,000; \n 10Q1, 
intervene on hehnlf of the c.rferjiofa the accoimta 20,000, and in L00H, nbouL 34,071. 
fur liifornnta and externals being kept difltincL, Length and Division of filwlm. — The course 
A boarder costs the .Slate almost nothing, sinen extends over five years, two years less than Lhe 
the fees arc high enough, bub each external education of boys, It is divided into two 
student casts llm Treasury at leuBt 201 fra, sections of three and Lwo years res pec lively. 
(§52,20), The flLalo subsidy in 1D10 was aa The romidiiLion for the five years' course is 
followsi To supplement tho receipts of tho laid in primary Hasses attached Lo tho lycdcs 
cjr/cninto 8,400,000 fra., of Llm iiifcnmta 554,500 and colleges; and the course is supplemented 

fra, To Lheso sums muat lie ndded various by a sixth 3 'enr, which, however, is provided 

sums in aid of salaries, .1,377,050 frs.; for tho in only a small number of important lycdea for 

allowance to agrAgAn 702,000 fra.: for general Llmsc girls who arc preparing Tor the higher 

expenses 177,800 fra. If to this be added Llie no mud school at Hdvrcs. 

subsidy to the colleges, which lire fur the most AcOiiiiuirtrrifum.— The lycdcs, colleges, and 
part maintained by Lho communes, about seaoiulary courses arc encli under a directress, 
0,500,000 frs,, anil tlireo or four millions for nssiated generally by a bursar, general survcil- 
inilional soliulursliips, and various expenses, the Inn La, and tuLcirs, all nppuinlcd by Lhn Miniatcr, 
Stale uuiitriliutoM to are mu l ary education Further, a hoard of gey or nova, consisting of the 
twenly-three or twonty-four millions nf francs, prcfmt, Lhe mayor, the inspector or Lho academy, 
Education of GJHb, — The. public secondary the dircclresa, two municipal councillors, and 
education 0 f gills was established by law of two ladies, exercises supervision and control 

OcL. 21, 1HH0, which may bo called, after over each institution. Finally, commiLLocs 

ily author, /oi Camille S6c. Ib was also in- of patronage, consisting of ladies only, were 

tended to cbLaIjHhIi a woman's university and established in IHU0 to promote entrance in Ip 
to organian a national system of education of lho lycta and college, and Lo watch Llioir 
girls by founding public institutions analogous progress. 

lc» llie lycfieH and colleges for boys. This was Tho instructing stall in tho lycfics for girls 
a great novelty, and possibly seemed a very numbers about a thousand, of whom 250 nra 
bold proposition. Up to that Lime there was profes&curs agrees in science or letters. Tho 
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real an* only anting leurhrr*, holding only ihe eato mmd have hern Mil for nl lensi one year. 
ntr|j ficnt d'nidifm/c r) I'rtiBrij/wnind artmidniri!. A cmiiij ifrl.itinn Lakes plan* carli year hrfnre u 

Innluiling nil llm Inaclur^ of drawing, pinging, special hoard in h-llcra nml mdeum-. The 

cUu, Llm Leaching nUtff i»( lyrfais nml colli tigrtynliitn in JelUra include# iwu tforluniH, 
numbered, in 1II1U, nhnul 12M wuiiun, There library nml hisMiririil. whilu in mienee there are 

inuaL he mhlml the male leaelmra, burrowed Mm maMmiiinlmul nml llm nnUiral and physical 

rrnin lyetotf nml rullrfln* fnr liny*, tvlm luivt! science aeclmiuo There Lr mi apeeinl ngrfgn- 

rluirKP fif wmie iflu^mi, Mill llm tendency, turn for wmiiicii in llm Lnieliing nf muilr rii Inn- 

wliicli h iurrrjuiinjt 1 mm 1 mid nmre, ia Ui givu punmi The ngrfynliiin in (iiriunn mid Eng- 

girla only Irnelmra nf their *e*. lisih, which in given In mm, b i>]nn in women 

r'um'fnfuin. — lunlriirliuu include?* (l) nn cxnellv Mutuum nmdil hum, lull they umy 
morale; (21 Fmmli Inngmtgr*, rending aimed, abo firmed ilnniwli^ fnr Mm rmifirata uf 

mul ill least nnc modern language; [.'liniment ability lo leach mudem kiiigimgcH. 

□ nil modern literature; (1) gctigmiihy nml Higher AWnmf Srhmd nl Shreji, —. When 
Pinnnngraiiliy; (« r »j nuLiniinl hbbiry mid miUiima Llm law of 1KMI iiiMiluU-d 11 aynleiu nf kituikI- 

uf general lib lory; (fi) ririlliirmtir, ciriiU'iifa nf ary rdurnlimi fnr airl*, flmrv rmuiumj the tusk 

umnneLry, rheiuinLry, physica, and haliind nf preparing nmfulilo Lrarlirrn for lliein. Thin 

history; (7) hygiene; (*) duinrwlic muunny; >v«a providnl liy llm law of July 20, ISS2, hy 

(II) needlework; (111) Millin' milium" id nnniiiim which a higher minimi ncluml wnn e»ul dial mil 

law; (11) drawing; (12) munie; (El) pyinniw- for Mm training of wnini ii liaeherm This 

Lien. Uplmnul eniinm'H in laitiu have hern wdmnl performs for w'ruiidnry edmnLinn lln> 

i^lalilHiril rrmirly in mum 1 lyrftw. m^rvim wliirli llm mdiunJ ul Fniili riny mix Uonra 

" JliKlern lauguugiC lirm finuclimlly itmiiiih in rformf" fnr rloim nlary t ilinniinn U is n 

Kiiglwll iir flrmiiin, for idiii'*fil \villlnul rXir|ilimi linardiim mdiuol Inrah d nl Sovron. Si miniL h 

every Hr.lrml iiITitmi I mill llmse niilijrnlM, wjiiln nn- mlmilh il hv n ri.iii|ii Miiv» k i \:imiimlinn. 

llir jhiliiiJi, SfL'inblj, mul Amliii* pitp n hjiivi ly Tim Irnglh nf ihr r-iiiiri4o b ilin r vi nr.« Al iJid 

Iran iiniinrLniiL ifuin in Lite Ihjvm' hpIimiiIh, Inrlih mil of lliu juthihI ynir llnf Hinm nl?* i-nirr fnr 

ctHM?nliully 11 llUMlorii" rnrrilinhmi, llir “imriilil llir rntijirot >!'njit\tn ir ii'nwriijmttuul Airnn- 

nnd nnnlrrii lilrriiliim" (n sfudy nr llir rlnwdrf ihirr, wliirli in rnmjiHilivr; nI llir i lnm* of llir 

wrilorH nf CJrrriin, lhnin?, Ilnly, iSimin, I jiglniuj, third ymir Umy firrm nl Uo in^idvrs for llir 

and (irriiiiniv through iJliHni diiim of I hr I'VriuliJ rnin|ii'lilivr ixuininiilinii for llm ny/i'iyo/nm 

inn mmiifr'ML nLloui|il In hU|i|i1v Mu'lurk nf dintl 1 11 rI mil inn in l lininglinnl nivrJi hy mnlr pro- 

Imiiniiiislir inlhirnrr. fetors, who urn mlrrlrd from llir nirmhi rs rd 

dnrdnmr Unmrtta. - > Thr liurrulmin jilr in llir fnmllW mid Ur l'ariM lyef-ro nml i\1in liaVi* 

rurrly Mouglil hy inipib in llm girh’ lyr^ni, nor llm lilh of rhiirtf* da rnnfrrmrr. ‘I’lm 1 Jinlier 

do tin* Hlndirn give vlirrrl |irr|mmLinh fur Llm Nnrmnl Srhiml in providod fnr in llm Si ul ir 

dpgrrr, nn lluiL Mm girl lioliling Mm Imrhrlnr'n lltulgn wiihsumn id I no ,21 Hi frw, f^MlJIlU) fnr 

diRrrr is nor Ihil oilier iinolrinir rrivardH wilnrirN, nml lHi,.’‘.OH frw. fnr ninip- 

lmvp lumil priUlblinliriL Kxniniinilii.UH rirr Imhl llirlll. Illilv Lwnily |Ht|iiln nn* rrrrivrd iiirli 

nf a very frlrmlly rlmnirlrr, sinrr ihry lake year, in Iwn Hi riimm, hdlrr^ nml urinirn. TIuh 

plai n willdn Mm Hrlnmlw, nml urr rumhirlcil hy nnnihrr in Inn email In nu-rL Mm ijrumml for 

eMiiniiurrH who for llm miml purl urr Llm Iriirlirrii. Hul ihrsupply nf U ni’hrrflirtinrri'iwinl 

iHiiilimi llimiiHrlvru. 'J'lmsr lend up In (1) hy Mm iiiiinln-r of wuinni wlm "In mil ruler 

(Yrh/mn/ rfru Anrfm arr««dnir.\i ui Mm end id Sf'vrru, lmL prrfinre Umnmdvf^elNewhrn'fnrlhe 

Mm third yi'nr; (2) Llm /Jfjilujnn dr/in riVfudrji, rrrtifimi d’u/difndc nml fur llm upr^/fUimi, rillirr 

ui Lhe t'lirl of llir fifili year. Thin iliplnnm in llm Fiinilly uf Uellirx or Hiirure. nr in |irivule 

ju rlriiiirinded nf girfn who pnwrit llmuiM'lve* nL iriMCiUdinrirf, wurlt nn tin* f VdAfyr Mfrigitti nr llm 

Llm aidinol id RAvrpx, ur who are niudiiliilea fur Cpura tic In MniufitiM \Inu\kiioi\, Imlli in l'ltris. 
Luloriid puHiliiiiis in lyrtfra nr rnllegea. MuL Ciiflf 0 / Ntlurttlinn. Mrimmlnry eduruLinn 
hy a riurmrkuhle imniimly linldem of Mm nf wirln i>i miL free, nny iimro Mum that id lioyn. 

dnihunn artMinl (‘ligihlr for jniHiliimH in primary The free eovrr the rxprime-H In mime nxlenl. 

ddinolH. A fair mimlur rd aeromlury Hrdiunl The nrunnmm;< mid diiinriineiUH iilwn uliurn in 

flUulcuia lireHRiiL LlieniHidvea fnr llm exainiim- Hie rnsi. Ihil the Sinlv inLerveiien wil.li largo 

Lion fnr the primary rrrlllimir, and holding NiilirddirH, ioNeriluil unmiully in the luidgel. 
llm hrvvrt HU]tfr\vur l limy nui ih nminl eniplny In HHU Miiu anhddy rn^e In I/illfl.filU) fra. 

menl im leueliera, ‘l'limu? ynmm wium-n wlm (2^107^111(1) fur ilie Iviiun, In 7221,020 fra. 

ileainMri learli in ejuMijiilury neliinilH, mire Mji'v f$I J J,7SJ) fur Urn ridh\m ^ in 227 J Il. r dl frH. 

have Lin* diplimiri, iiiunL in the firol plane uhlnin (^Ifi.rilill) fnr Mm wmmdrtry I'liurueio To lhis 

llm rerhyiraf d f a/difudr, wliirli rnnfera Mm right iiiuhL lie added iilmul mm million fraims lo¬ 
in lie np|iniideil an ru ling Inmlirr in Llu^ lynxes want Hidaries, paynmnl of muIihuIuich, renewal 

ur prnfwwior in the r*n1h.'Reu. This rerlilieiile is uf eiiuiinueiiL, ele. The ivhole hiuii expended 

fur women Llm eipiivaleiiL nf ihr lin nliaie fur hy Mir HluLe wim three and a Imir milliim franw 

men. The ffpr^ntmn alnim nunferH llm riglu ($7011,0110). 

to an appoinLumnl an pridu^ur in u lyctfn. To Snltiri^. — The aahiriejg In the dr par line a la 
bo a cruuliiluLo for Llm agrtgatior i, int; cerlifi- are fixed a« follows: — 

m 
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In the lycrtes:— 


(.'LAM 

IV 

in 

ii 

- 


norCgfa, 

fm. 

fiUOU 

frfi. 

MOO 

/rfl. 

(IU0D 

/«■ 

0500 

Direct ri?6n 

linrueicarccr- 
tifii'a . 

'I/iOll 

r*r>(in 

ri.nnri 

noon 


hrecttHn 

4000 

-LfiOU 

noon 

MOO 

llunuirfl . 

. , 

2-m 

lihOO 

:i 2 ou 

anno 

l'mfcwurrt 

:iuiHi 

n-i no 

ilHOU 

42(H) 

Arlinps h'LinlierH 

250(1 

asoii 

a loo 

a-mo 

l'riimiiy IrarlnTS . 

1/ilH) 

i!iuu 

-'UK) 

2700 

Tutors (with roirnw, hut 
iiuL Iwinril) . 

Ti'iirlii'o* nf i|rawing 

UKMJ 

mno 

2100 

2-ion 

-— — 

IhlKI 

U1QLJ 

2100 

Auliii^ Lriirlirm uf ilraw- 

JllK .... 
" euclirrH nf iwimD i-wurk . 

moo 

a mo 

21(H) 

10(H) 

2700 

Ti'IU'lliTri nf MiliKMig 

imm 

MOO 

1 ODD 

1H00 

Tnu’lii'r.i uf ay 111 mtH Lies . 


muu 

MUU 

1H0[) 


In Mm colleges: — 


C'LaHB 

IV 

in 

ii 

I 

Directn 1 ^ 

2000 

onoo 

;inlj|l 

-1000 

lVijfi'.s>iirH 

2. r )U0 

UKOII 

01IHJ 

3-1110 

Arlinli iniehi rri 

IhUO 

2100 

24IM) 

2700 

lYiiiiary ii /u licrH . 

IIHXJ 

1 Mill 

201)0 

2-1(10 

’IVorliiTH nf iliiiv inu 
Atliunli'Ui’liciHnf ilruwin/i 


1MIHI 

2100 

210(1 

moo 

Ti'iii'ln tji rif iiiTiUi^vurk . 

moo 

1MIO 

20011 

2)00 

[I'l ■ailiI’M nf .‘■in 

1 OIK) 

1200 

1'KJII 

KilH) 

'l'i 'ill’lli lH nf nymiifiHlJl'H . 
iSurvi'illjinii’ri of tin* .lav 
ci'li. ’.il* (with minus 


moo 

MOL) 

muu 

luil uni ImiirU) 

non 

IlifJO 

' ThWi 

2200 


In the I'm in lyrtfes solaries ore ns n rule 
higher li.v .1(10 rrs. 

Conclusion, — .Secondary (Jihiealion in 
Frillin', 1 mill for Ihj.vm mill girls, is in n salis- 
fni’lury rnniUlimi, WiLliin Llie last twenty 
years ii very liberal discipline 1ms been iuLro- 
iIuitiI into Mir lycees and rrillr^ir^p which lma 
Uiiifln hi’IuhiI life unuJi |ilivinimLrv. It cannot 
now lie Haiti LhnL these schools resemble 
jiarrueks. Furnuily riuLs were common enough 
in (lie; Iviiees; Unlay Limy arc a thing unknown* 
The vnniUmiH (two nnmlJi-s in August and 
Sep I ember, two weeks at Faster, etc.) arc 
frequent enuiigh lo allow the pupils Ln rest mul 
In roviva their ardor for wink. The Htmlics 
»lunv HuflieieuLly good results, although there 
was inui'li tulle recently of mi imaginary crisis 
in French education, (irrek null Latin alone 
are Inning ground; hut in their phicu modern 
limguogoH mul HcieuLilic studies have gained 
ni|iiilly. 

111(1111**11 EDUCATION..Historical.—The 

iTpululinii of the University of lVrin in the 
Miildle Ages, when iIuiuhiuiiIh of HhidnnlH 
llockcd Ln Mt. St. llenevieve, is well-known, ns 
also the success of some provincial universities, 
such ns Mnnlpdliuv. But gradually these iu- 
stilulions declined and became nuthing more 


than shadows of Llieir former .selves, without 
exercising auy real influence. In fact, it may 
bo said that they no longer existed, when they 
were abolished aL the Revolution. They were 
not rcefllubJiHheil until 1HU0. The decree nf 
Napoleon of March 17, LHUH, fur the creaLion of 
the University uf France divided the counLry 
up into twenty-seven academies, and established 
five different faculties, — theology, law, medi¬ 
cine, science, ami letters. Each academy wna 
to hnvo a faculty of letters aud a faculty of 
science. Rut these faculties, eaLablinhed near 
each principal lyetfe, were very poorly equipped 
with a grant of from 500 Lo 1000 francs for 
each, and a Tew professors, borrowed portly 
from Llie local lycGos, The faculties of letters 
included, in the provinces, the pro feasors of 
literature in the lycfics and two other professors, 
in Paris three professors from the College of 
France and Llirec professors of literature from 
Lhc lyc<5es. As a matter of fact, the ehief task 
of the facilities uf letters and science was the 
eon ferment of Llio three university degrees of 
bachelor, licenLiiiU*, and doctor, The Resto¬ 
ration considered that this was excessive, ami 
Louis XVIII suppressed at one hiow sevnn- 
tcen rueultiefl of leLters on (Jet. 31, IS 1.1, 
and Hi row faculties of science, A Tew were 
reopened under Lhc July Monarchy, hntiilily 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Montpellier, and Rennes in 
LS3N, Aix iii JH JIl, and (Irrnoble in 1817, while 
the enmlitiim nf nil was improved by the addi¬ 
tion nf new eh airs. 

In an article of 1.8(11 Honan severely criti¬ 
cized Lhc nuidiliuii of higher education, ami 
wiLhoul denying Mint there had been brilliant 
and glorious periods, as in the time of ('menu, 
Villenmin, mul (iiiizol, lie deplored the Hiimfino 
nf hi- inner " Lo rirulnriral exercises." Jlo 
mini oil out Mint there was mi 11 epidemic uf 
nillinnt wit" among the professors, ami 
11 roved that Llieir courses worn mainly nothing 
but brilliant expositions, rcciluliiina in Llie 
style uT deeliiiiuilinn and uf Llie rhetoricians of 
the Human decadence, that there wan not fnimd 
among them " any movement productive of 
research.” Finally lie churged Uiem with not 
creating nchuliirs, for the. good reiifiim Limb tlicy 
lnul none, at any rate in Llie faculties nf Idler* 
and science, ami were reduced to perorating 
before an audience of idlers and amateurs. 
He concluded by saying thal, compared with 
the (leiimin uni varsities, Lhc faculties of 
Franco were in a shameful condition of inferi¬ 
ority. Tilings have changed since 1N0-1, and 
Lhc French universities, revived by the law uf 
Julv 1(1, ISlIfl, bring honor to higher education 
mul Ln llieir country. The way lnul been 
paved In their riTmiHliluliim fur several years. 
Hincn INKS various decrees bad established ft 
general council of faculties in each capital of Lhn 
liendi'mins, charged chiefly with lhn tank of 
supervising llie observance of regulations in 
studies and of establishing mime cniirdmnLicm 
between I he different euursivs and studies of 
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Ihr ffiruliir -h and Mdnnil* fnr Lin 1 ihj|irnvr*mrnL 
nr nlunili'in and in ilir iidi n^l of llm Hudriil*. 
Thin [m rXfirlly Lin- purl ]ilnyril aL pm^ iiL hy 
Lln* ljviiiTndfv rcniliril. 

ProserU C^Driill llanB, — ’I’lif law nf IMIfl 
iid:iii|j*lnd fiHrvii uniiThdiii**, and n HXhnilli 
is iihiml (n lie iMinUinlud in AIruth. 11 van 
it l fir«l lliunuhl (lull il wmilil only )«' apprn- 
priulc In 141 vn Ilir IiLnf univf nily In n Rrniip 
id |1m mnsl ini|iiirl:iiiI and rnin|ilili’ fneulliiN 
lriralfd in lln* kirinH riiii". Sih li n pnirriluiv 
would ImVr rnmmd iliwilinfiiMinn in nllnr 
lawns. mid would have deprived Mum nf fw-iil- 
liert which Lln'V lm«l hud fur a l"iiK periial, Ii 
wiuv iM’i'nrilinuly derided l.n 1 -siitltliwli 11 iintvvr- 
HLy far riirli unulrmy, rXnpl. nl, lIn* Hindi 
nnidemy nf riuuiiln'ry, which Imd ii" familiirn 
mid mily u prcpucuLiry wduml [nr hither in- 
Hlriiclinu in Ii'IIith mid .scimer, The niiivcr- 
wilii-N nrr nnl yi'l; nil |«r»ivi*l»-*l willi rnmpli-h- 
fanillM H There nri* niily I wnjrlli t*mii ulna rime, 
nl llcTguii’dii nml rirniinnMYrraiid, There 
is mi iiieiliinl family ill Aiv-MnrM'illi s, ('ni‘h, 

I >i]iIII 1 lin nnlih', Toiiirm, Ihnms, Tlu'ri■ urn 
(Inis indy ciuhi 111111 |il |, t* 1 univirhiih^, hiris, 
Ihirdruiiv. Lilli’, |a-hmm, Miiuipi-llirr. Nuney, 
Tauhane, mid AfuiiTH, Inti- in ilm-p which him* 
ini rm’iiUy nf medicinr Mien* w a jirejuiriihiry 
Hidimil nf medicine and pharmacy. where Hu- 
iIi-iiIm cniiiiiimiri' Lln ir rnnrae?* ami pzimi Mir 
final, ixjunimilinih ’l‘lii' hi'lnml* id medicine 

mill ]iliiirni;ii\v nrr lilli'T nimplele nr ]in ( |i:ira- 

Inry. There an* Ivvn niinplrle medical arl.In, 

nl MarceiHr*. mid al Nmihs. idhirlirij In Min 
riiiivniiy id llrnint*. Tin y arr diHiiupiidird 
fnnii lln 1 |irr)iaiJilnrv H' lmnls in Riviuu a lnnri* 
mmplrLr lTuiiriii||. Their jiTe nYrlvr prr- 
IHirulnry hi-IumiIh: Aniirnu, AhU'Tm, J lenaiienii, 
1'ui‘ii, (lerimiiil, ) lij m 11. f irmnldr, Limnm-, 
Vnilirr*, lllirim*, lluiirn, mid Tmira. Thu 
Mliivrndly nf Larin has in udiliHnii In (hr fmir 
fai'iihicH a hitler hi*IhimI nf pharmacy, lull in 
llii' |irnyiiirrH Mih siilijn l in tivm in l ln 1 m liunh 
id medicine, which arc 1 in ihi* nrrriiiiii railed 

II mixed furullii's/’ 

Tim uiiivi'iviiiii-H arc i‘.suli1islu-i| in cjipiiaU 
nf Mm imidrinii'K; 1 In* I nivcrsily nf Aix- 
MlirM'illcH 11 Imii* «Iin-H nnl lirivc a sinuh' H'lil, 
fur ilH fiMiilly nf srirni r and imlninl nf lunlii ini' 
mid idiariimi'y are hiralrd al Marni’illrM, I hr 
riinillirs id law nml IhIIith al Ai\ (ii iicrally 
lln 1 nnivi’iyiiir* mv Imuh il in iM'ijuliliiiriim nr 
I’Vin 1-1111IiuniiiiH liuililiuu^p m llial Mm fmir 
Jumllii’rf, wiiirli sliniild him? ;i I'niniuim wpiril, 
limy Turi ji mir wlinli’ nmli'iially, 'I’Imth urc 
hlrihinu i'M'i'|ili.ais; Miiisal Laiin Mir Siulmiiin? 
Hilly luillrCH Mill III’ M|i' Hlillie rind I lie fai'iiUii’^ 
nf IrUrr* mill hi’iniiTH, ninl u fmv iniimr ilcjuni - 
HiujIh, wli'jlr Mir liiriillirh nf law and iimdii'iin* 
.imijiy HcjiaruLr Imililiiiun, Mu 4 nf lln- uni- 
YiTrtiiicH, MiiinkK in niiii|irli(inn Ijidwrrn rIn- 
Slain mill iminh‘i|julilii^, air |jinvidiil uiMi 
lirmiliful lmildiriKH, huiih? iiM, rrimirrd und 
iMilui'Ui'd; iiMiith ml indy new and (ruly mcIhi- 
lllillil- JlldlU’ 1 ' 4 . 
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ffroirlh of tftr (“Hii-t rfiilini. .- Till 1 iildvrivl- 

lit-.H liavr iipjiih' a n ninrkaldi- inrrea^r in (liu 
iniinhi r nf Miidi iiM williiii n ri*nl vnirs, 
nhniil. :H) |ht mil. In .hiunary, IlHla, lln rii 
wrrr dL.iVI mudrnlM; in HMI 1 I llirrc wrn 1 |l| a !||l| 
nmlr- mid fciimlr ^ludiiilN, fnr Mir iniivrixiiiiai 
nrr all d|mui In wmiim ii 'I'lir- iniTra^i- is nar- 
lii’iiTnrTy uiiiiirfildr in Mu 1 farnilii^ nf faw p 
Mcii’inv, and li'lirr^, in law (hi^rr wm* in Ihilll, 

17 .INHI Mhnh iii^, nri iiirrrn*i* nf fUHIII, i»r |H jut 
nnl, nvrr liiilfi; in hiii'iirr lidilH j 4 hidnil.M r art 
iurrmw’ »f Will, nv «? per renii in iriii ri 
iiJI ft, mi iniTi , a-**r nf lnui!, nr 17 in-r n-nt. 
Only I hr fai nllicM nml M'liind.s >d im ilii inr mid 
])|i.irm:ny I’iihrr fail in fIciw nn im r* a.fn’ nrhsivu 
m fii.'dlv ih cri e» d in rimnhrrf*. Thin ir) ilnr In 
iiYi rrTHwdiiiK in Me’ iirnTi ^iuns fnr wiiirli Mu sr 
t^lwhlislimruU nro|ifin’, 

Thr l'niYrmly nf Lari^ ahuir Iiiih an allnid- 
iiTip-’ id iiinrr limn a ihird nf Mu- kIih1i*iiLn nf 
IiWut nli|i’:ilixii, 17 .AU in Jiiiiilarv, 111 ) 11 , fu 
11111 r 1 1 nf mi 11 tin r*. I In % niiivr^iI v jtiuinl* Mir firnt 
111 Ilir YMirlil. ninl siiriri^ci 1 he I'nivi’mily nf 
lli-rlin. wiiirli miner* H iunrl. hy H vrrnl Mum- 
Hfiiuh. Shr in iiLm far wcjililiicr Hirm In r 1 ! ( r- 
mini rival, *\n ^ndinu m veu inilliniis rrf franeu 
annually, nr iwu Miillhm** rimn- limn Ihrilu. 
Tiller rrsunrI’eM nillii- (h frniil Mil' hla(i> mih- 
r*irlv iif ’I.INNIJlOO frr*. fnr ^ah'irii-f, anil lilHJ.lHin 
fr- fnr 1 i|iii| 1 mrf 11. Ui fmni Jar uwn n vi'iiii<M 
nf iiinrr 1 Mian lw*i inilliniii. Hit library mn- 
laiiiA alnnil iilMMHHI vhIhiiii m. Tlu 1 Ijiivrmily 
id I'jirinii-ifur tllv nffi m lln Linji^i, n|i|mrMiiiiiieu 
in all kiinh nf in»iriMinii, 'I'lir fni’iil 1 y nf hiw 
luis ill |inifi'KHnr») and - *p ‘jn'tps. "Tin? fai iiliy 
nf inrdicihc liii.H d"i jiridrvMtiH and III nj r /iVjyr.v J 
mure Mian la ^ntii'riiiiciiiiriii», A-"i liduirjiluvy 
and rlihirnl md", and a iiundHT nf JiHsisrimlH in 
an 11 1 niiiy, fa tin 1 family nf uriciim Mare am 

|irnfi M,Hnri:il chairs, |.“i r<nif« rripa/i/raii fdiriVf'Vj 

LI vtmiCtviin a t “JO dinrl.ii***. nr lalinraLnry 
11 HIm. .Vd pri’iijirnl 1 irx, with a limnlu r nf me- 
ilianiM a ml IihuIh nf wnrkHlni|K Tim fiuully 
nf IrlhTH hav) -\-\ eluiirH, 111 rminr rnmftl'futni(t\r< t< 
imd 1 li ctnifrrvunu. Tlu? Iiiuln r welimjl nf 
lihariimry. an inicural pari nf Mir univirniky, 
naa U pmfi'H.Kiprt*, 11 fi(/n*^i f . j r T mid 71.1 huiicHh- 
hudraM mnl prepandnrH. AViMuml iiieludinu 
Mil’ Irjnlrrs id idle v* I Ujt’rnirr* 9 ur/n'/fr.v, and UPliUK 
irnfrisHurr*, I lie TiiiviTnii v nf Turis Iijih l ill |irn- 
I’SHiprs, whn may willi jn?*lir«‘ la* said in rrpri- 
Heiil nil llial in In lir kiuiwn in liuiiiuii kimwl- 
nlue. 

Tin* pi'nviiuml fanillin dn nnl fare hii \yidl. 
Tim nmni ') un- jlIuuimL h.h nniiHTiaix; lull il in 
11 n|■ 11 mmi hh' in ruler iniu di'luihi id rui’h, 'l’li 1? 
iniiiiher nf 11ndr-i«rprt fnr all Mn* HiiiveDHUi’M 
I nm l In r in uh fiillnu s: fin ull ir.i uf law, nf wiiirli 
Muti’ ur«’ Miiriern fl'mi*, Aluiir*, Aiv, ('uni, 
Jlnldeuus, Dijiiii, (in'linhlr, Lille, LyaJiH, 
Nniiey, J'uillrrH, H111 ms, 'LiiiiIiiIihi’), with |(rl 
irufemurs, * 2 M tuift'yt'x, Iii ‘1 rmir.li rawptfinrulin[T*; 
inuillii's uf iin dii'iur, id wiiirli llier** lire Kevrii, 
willi ( 7|71 prnfihSurs, !IJ 71 a rfiPrrA- raai- 

/ifewniffiiiTN, ml ilirndurH nml avdidunlM, 5*1 
liTtl 
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hearts aT laboratories and clinics, anil n large 
number ul prcpnralors and assistants in anat¬ 
omy ; facilities of .science in nil Lho universi¬ 
ties, Avitli 14-1 magisterial chairs, 1-1 cunr.s 
cvnipltmcnlaircXi Til amfere unis f 4!) laboratory 
HupurmLciuleulH, 115 auatHimiLH; faculty nf 
leLlers, one fur each university, with 112 
limciHlerittl clmira, If) courn conipltmcntairc.'i, 
ami GO r.anfZaires. 

Appoint incut of Prof morn, —Tlui professors 
in Lnu linivcrriiLicH arc appointed by the Mill- 
inter nf Public Instruction, They imwt lirild the 
docLnralc in their respective faculties. In addi¬ 
tion, in the faculties of law and medicine the 
professor*) must lmvc obtained Lhe r/prfyn- 
h’ua in law or medicine in competitive ex- 
aniination.H. Thin cmidilion wil.h also imposed 
for a time on professors in uni unco and letters, 
and the nffr6gnfwii of Lhe faculties was tlin 
UHiial quill i I bullion for all candidates for posi¬ 
tions in higher education, but thin rule has 
fallen into disuse, and in science and letters the 
dnaLorjitu in Lhe only degree expenLed, an also 
in Lhe ease nf recLorn. JluL appointments are 
not made direcLly Lo limreHsorships. In Lhu 
faciiJiies of law and medicine the teacher eiders 
on his career an agreyC, in acinncc and loiters ns 
acting teacher or director of cnufAmiccv, with 
ji lower Hillary than tho professors. Appoint¬ 
ments to professorial chairs arc not made nefuro 
Urn ago uT thirty. When a chair already in ex¬ 
istence is tji hi? filled, Uni council of Lhe faculty, 
ami, after it, the council nf the university, pre- 
aunt a list of iH)miimLiniiH f euiilaiiiing at least 
two candidates. Ui the Mims Lev for lbs selection. 

NaUiritut .— Tlui professors. nf Lhu University 
of Paris ure divided into two classes, and 
receive from 12,00(1 frs. (it 15,000 frs. (§2100- 
33000). In the provinces thn profess urn nrn 
divided into fom' classes, paid from 0000 to 
12,000 frs. (SI 200-32400). The deuiis receive 
an additioiml salary in Paris nf 0(100 frs, (§000), 

* i-lid else where uf 1000 frs. (§200). An 
in law receives 7000 frs. in Paris and 4000 frs. 
ill the provinces; in medicine 11000 frs. in Lho 
provinces and 1000 frs. in Park Promotions 
from class Id class arc made on lha Hint of 
January each year, some by seniority, some by 
selection on lhe rmmniiiumduLiun uf thn Minister 
to tlic Consultative CommiLtcc (hcgLUiu fur 
higher education). Thu lint oT rcenmmenda- 
lions must contain at least Lwicu Lhe number 
of namcH required for pmniutiuii. 

Thu age fur retirement is seventy fur pro¬ 
fessors nf Lkin fiteullies, seventy-live if limy 
arc liieJnbeiH uf llie Iii.Hlilule. Tlmy may bo 
retained in service, but not tin the active list, 
lifter immiltulion with the permanent Noeliun 
or Lhi' Superior Council for Pulilio IimLnidioii. 

Number nf Slmltinh. — The number of 
French and foreign mLiuIoiiIh, male ami fe¬ 
male, tin .fan, 15, 11)10, was 41,014, rtis- 
trilmLed as full own: 10,1)15 in law (lhe bust 
attended facility); S021) in medicinej 02.S7 
in science; 0303 in letters; 1-PUS in the mixed 


faculties and the higher school nf pimriiuicy; and 
2002 in lho hrIujoIs uf medicine mid pharmacy, 
Thu mule foreign sLudents nmnlicred 3-114, 
as against 33,770 French. The enrollment 
of women was JJS30, of wlmin 2033 were 
French ami 1707 foreign, Thn distribution 
of universities was as follows: Lyons, sernml 
In Paris, 21)22; Toulouse, 2S2H; Ibinleaux, 
2552; Montpellier, 11)05; Nanny, 1809; Lille, 
1(175; Him lies, 1002; Algiers, 1412; Aix- 
Marseillcs, 1230; tireimble, Ilofl; Poitiers, 111 I; 
Dijon, 01)2; Uium, 722; and Hindiy IhiiHii uui- 
versilies with but two faculties, Olernumt, 275, 
and Iiesiiiivoii, 20S. 

Orpmiizrifnm.— Each faculty is under thn 
direction uf a dean, selected bv bis col leagues 
and ratified in bis appointment by the Minister. 
He is liruvided with an assistant. Thn schools 
of medicine have a director at lhcir head. The 
dean presides at Lhe eouucils and men Lings uf 
the faculty where interests and inaLtcrH proper 
Lo it are discussed. lint the cstiLlilishinent uf a 
university would serve no purpose, if il eommoii 
liTe anil a close sympathy between the dilTeruiit 
faculties were nut established. There is, noenrd- 
ingly, a university council, which meets fre¬ 
quently for Lhe ilmmiHsiou and investigation uf 
all genenil qucHlhjiis. It is composed of Lhe 
rector, the presidunL, the deans, diructora nf 
medical schools, legal i'o|ireHcn La lives, Lhe 
dircctur of the obscmiLury, if thorn is nun, and 
two professors of Lhe faculty, elected by Ilnur 
colleagues. Up to ISIJfl the ueaihmiie councils 
decided dispuLcs and question* of discipline, 
which referred ta higher public ( instruction. 
The law* or LSDfl transferred this power Lu 
the university council, from whose decisions 
an appeal lies In the Superior Council nf 
Public Instruction. The university council 
may liiokcdcfiuUn statutes, may deliberate, or 
may give its advice on matters submitted Lo 
it. It may pass statutes on lhe following 
subjects: rourdiiiiition uf courses, conferences 
and praclieul work, which are mmnunciidcrt 
each aciuleumi year by Lhe facilities; on Lhe 
regulations for free courses; on the dispensa¬ 
tion uf students from fees; and mi the vaca¬ 
tions. It may deliberate on the establishment 
of courses mil of the funds of Lhe university; 
on scientific degrees which cau be created 
apart from Lhe aLnte degrees, etc. The deci¬ 
sions, however, aim not binding, ns would lie the 
decision of the Minister ill similar cases. _ Its 
advice may be given mi questions submitted 
by Lhe Minister, uu the budget of the faculties; 
nil the eivnLinh, trims formation, nr suppres¬ 
sion uf chairs paid out of sLnLo funds; on regu¬ 
lations dealing with common service; library, 
cleaning, heuLing, inainloimnnc of imihliiigSj 
cxamiiinlimi expenses, etc. Thus it is obvious 
that tho universities only enjoy a relative 
autonomy, Lho SLate always retaining sumo 
controlling power. 

Ih green and Diplomm nf Higher HtUtciUian. 
— The degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and 
(171 
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Jnr’lur 1 m 1 Hinfrrn -I liy I In- fitriilHii*, In 
1 UIUM Will llir LjiivfMiy uf I’ahn crrnltfl 
;jOn ilnrinrH in law, . r ilWI in ninliriiir', 'M\ in 
stiiiicr, nuil -IN in UiMth Tim fiuiiUv nf litw 
w ranlH hvn ilnr turn Inc fl) in Irj&fil Minina, 
(2) in rrmnimii^ wlriicfw. Hut in wHiiimi In 

l hi• kLhii! ili^rrM H, Un 1 fwmlliwi uf w’iriM’r mill 
UMvr* wrnnt Kjimnl iliplnjuiw, nillril iliplnmaH 
nf Jilfill it r<lwlir*: in Irl-M'im Mutt iiri 1 rlmlniiM* 
in |iliiliwn|iliy. Iiifil iifv, n^itsnipliy, 

UuifitinKX minimi fon inn jjiiiKUnicr*: in mrurr 
tlirn* jin? iliplnmnn in innllii'iinilii 1 ^, iiliyminil 
mnl imlntnl winnv Tim fnmllv n( 
mii-nrn iiI.hu iminM n iirlilirair of IM\N. 
(I'liyjural, ('iMMiiiiujI,nixl NjiiurjilNrii ui i’), ivliirli 
U rniuirifl furrnLMiin 1 in In llir uinlirul niiirwr*, 
wliilr fur Uil 1 oilier fnrullmM lln* only mhuximi 
nqumnirnL in Urn liniTnlniiri'alc in arroinliiry 
niuruliiiii. Tin* family uf law nivi-n llir rrrii- 
fiml dv ra/irti rW fu r/rin'f, wJiirli in rrrpiirtM for 
llir |inifi ^inii of iiMnniny. Fur 1 In* innliral 
fnmlLy llirre in it iii|>1 11 ni ;l in ‘li nl.tl mirtfrry, 
uml nf lirnl ninl mtiiiu| i-1jih^ iniilwivix Tim 
rnUMPJi in plain miry, ivliirli nrr prrriiilnl W a 
cniiijmlfnirv mIjijku uf Mirer yinr* in Mm nllip'r 
nf no upnliimiryjrjnl In 11 1 * liL1 1 • nf njiuMirni ry 
nf till 1 lirsl rInftN, ami. nit prrHuni iilinii uf u 
llmnin, in lluil of HU|HTinr iipolliri'jiry. 

Tin* uiiiviTMly •h , nr»‘t-pt urn ronfarml in i)u- 
jininr nf llir SLutr, fail ut i Umir i*l:il«lfali- 
mi ni I,hr* nuiviTHilir'rt Imvr iiiHliliiinl n Inrse 
mi in I ic*r nf ili'nri* i'H, in nmfnrmilv uilli I In* 
lircrri’ nf iltilv 21, I >!!l7, Sm'tol Imvr rrruH'N 
lilt' ili'Kri i* nf uiilvi'jxilv ilni’lnr. wliirli «lmn iimI. 
roll fir Mu- *nmr rfaliln. nil lunmli Tin* rniu lii 1:11 v 

11it h pfiasril Mim huh ..lulls us a slsiir ilni - 

lor; Mil'll rt ilurlur, fur I’Xfinuilr, ruiiiml pum- 
lii'r innliriin* in Fnmi’iv All Mm mowr-ii m* 
Imvr rsl ulilin lii'i | ili|ilniii:is uml nTliljr.'llr^, 

(1 1 iilllin willi Hprriul HlinlirS mill miiiuIjI l.v 
iliffinul rl/ixsus nr hIiiiIi hth. TIhih ilu- I "ni- 
versify uf Lynns, ivliirli fji uk^ annum Mir lirsl 
in iiiiiialn r nf slinlriilN inuL Mu* rmli variriy nf 
rimini-H, nivi’H murr Mum leu ilipfamu* nf Mu* 
fiillnwiTiK lyin': |ili!irniiiH-iiiii‘:il I li] ill Hint fur fnr- 
rinm rs; ili|i|numH in T'miirli. ulsofur ruri iinn-rs; 
lirrvrl in i , ln , lrulrifliiilnil rtluiVn-H; iViiilmna in 
imrimllnral slmliiH: NTiilii'iili'H fur iniiiiriiH; 
iliplmim fin liinloT pHluuu^n’iil si mlii-s; ill |il« iimi 
in (Ilium-; iTrliliriiii* in lirrvi-L in lln* 

Irrliiiiuul HimlicH nf imliiHlrinl I'lminislry: n rlili- 
L’ltii* of liifflu-r Himlii s fnr yunnu tv . i n. 

NMrut Ai’/Jriu'i-jf,.A i'Hiii|iliii- i-nnrHu in 

Mu 1 fnrully uT mnlirinu msiH u n|iliIi in Isilit Tr^ 
(S’172), liuuli 1 up us fnllntvH: Imri'ulmiiviiln «>r 
Hi i iiiulurv hIhi.iI inn r I in frs.; n rlilimli 1 nf 
I 1 .1N , rifl.lJ ih.; nixln'ii n ^ihiraliuiiH ami lilirury 
jniviU'^i'Si fi'JiI fix; liilinriilui'v fui-H, ii||i fr^.; 
HMVrlj ('XitiniliiiIiii iin nr [rain, 2211 fru,; auvuli 
ririfjfifiilu j*n/i|ifnilr r I7. r i fin.; Miihih, )U0 fru.; 
trrfifirni f/'ir/j/ifm/rr fur Llir* 'ill fra,; 

ilililuinu, 1*10 fx Tint i-xpnisi-M in Mio fnniU 
lii-.H of law Jiinl Mi-ii'TM'u nn- ulonii Llir *uiiii>; in 
Irllora tiny art- noiiHiilrniljly Iush, uni ln.-iuK 
morn Mi m i G5U frj. 


fV/fiff. - Tim HiIf* ijiuhI fir.^1 nf nil 
mnlrimiljil^: Mn* iioilrmiilaMuii u valul for rum 
yi'iir. ami limy lir iMTforiniil wl nny tiinn in Lln? 
nriKlnini* 1 V' Jir, I In- ihim l n-inn 211 fm. 
ninlly, liny iuuhiI ill ilnlinili* Limns 

i'nr* 1 1 m nii, I In n’JibiH'rint for Mm firai Miin% 
limy niUHl iinuliirr litnr liiu rulaiin aln ilijilmnn, 
nr, in ilrfaiilt, ninl in r^iloin DiniHirtv, tviMi Mm 
ruMluiiixnlinn nf lln 1 MininU r, limy mn^t wlinw 
Llm rrjiiit-ili-nr n-iuir' ini iit* vimnlimirrl in llu> 
ilnrifi' nf July IMHI. Furoi^n nluilniU 
mny nOlaiu irnlilH fnr llm liarmlannjilu liy 
prmluviHHn ilvt?,riM>f lilW nr rvultnn'. 

uf Mm r*lmlii-n | liy Muni in Mu' r mill try 

nf iirii'iii 

tip*. Fniti r^ilt nrlurnMnn, liko 
H iMiulury, is mil frn% lull L^ii' Slain 1 1 rus i^IuIh 
li«lu i| u iTriaih iiniulx-r of su'liulai^liiiiA nlirv- 
ini: Mimliuls fruiu fui-H, ninl civi^ Hum frris 
nrri HH In lln- fai'nllio*. In I OH* limn* wrro nol 
jutiilo jll Mi* 1 loiil^ l fnr Mils |nir|mHi* iiMJ.IHKI fm. 
Tnr pruvinr ini univ i rtnlnn l I U.INNI fra. fnr 
llir Turin TTiivi’ixji V. Tlir^' «^linlnrHliip« nn. 1 
Mivrn l illmr In i r ainlir|aln% ft^r Mm liriHilialn nr 
fur Mil' nurfynUun in Miuiw iiHIVi nolins wlili-li 
jiru in it iiuhiI inn in |irr|>jiN' fur Mu’ uxaiiiiiin- 
lin 11 h 'llaTu is fnrllmr *u-i M.ni<|r ji mini nf 
IfUi.nnfl fr=i fnr Hilml.nr>‘lii| |! * for rrH-iin’Ii. 
Irnvi'l, mnl Himlyin a fun-inn ■'■muiry. Fiiiullv. 
mu'll iiniviirilv uiv»n In ji laHniii |iuri>urlinM 
uf vlir MinlmH rli^|uiiniiUMjia from knn fur 
ri^isIr/iMnn .uni I'niirHn*. 

I 'l /M'ftnjmV'fl n f (tii I irllV f /iitlr'** V1 -' I'lu* 

Iriw iif IMHipfiw iIi«> univi nuNi-H llir rit'lii^ uf 

ii i-ivil .. Mini i-, llm imlii uf um-jiMliM 

Kifiriinl Iruju i'x nf ImlMiiiut |ni\ol«‘ |irn|ii-rly, 
runl nf uilininisii rHiK ii wiilnmi n ^irii TinriH, 
Fui'li hi ii v or- i i > liim a luiilarl in wliirli firr in- 
i lii'li’il llm ivn ijHh fruiu f» t s fur miinM-H, n iiiif- 
IraMnii, lilirary uml liilmniimv fi-rn |mill liy 
llir nllhli III r» lh iLi i onlilik'j wiMi llm n pilln- 
11 mi x Tim iiu nun fiiiiii i In- Mnirn« limy lit* 
Jipl'llf nil Mil’ follnwiim iiIij'i-I'Ih: |‘X|M'll>M y M fllF 
InliuruNiiii'H, liFiJirios. uml fulU rlinm*: rmiluiu 
ami iiininlrimurj of liuiMii^n; mI ili^limniL 

nf iii'tv ruuiM-H; gruius in llm imi-rrsl of *ln- 
ililils, an, fnr oXHlmili'. sul'fiiliiH in hlmkill 
iiwHiii'iiiliniiH. Tin* rivurli imivniMliiH Imve 
iml, ii1 1 Lii llir iiri-sriil liiiLr. uni Willi mil'll 
pji’inToils ilmmr.H Jim iIiom' nf Mr 1 Ann-rirait uni- 
viTsitji’H, Iiiii a uornl la^jiininK Imx Imm miiilr. 
uml al Mir Fnivj-milt uf I’liris iIn ij;iiiii*h nT 
1 n iufrmlms nrr iiiHrriln'il mi a JimrFlr InliluL; 
ivliiln Fviiiim, Miinl|ii-llii r, MnrAi Jiux, ninl ullmrs 
lmvr (linn n-ii iu-il jin]mrlu 11 f mfln. 

Shift /',V/«»iflj|nrr, Tin 1 I'rriirli liuivimi- 
lira Mii nol nijny niiopli li 1 IniiUu iu) oilUmumy, 
uml in furl Mmy rniiM iim( rxisl mi ll|i*ir ntvil 
n-Hiiim'i'H. Tlir rniilriliiMinM of llir Slnlo 
InVkjml llirir r\|ii-jjHi*ti is niiisiiVraiilr, Miu 
HiihirirH, fur i 1 xuin| j 1 iI'liininu fruiu MiiaHnurciu 
Hill lln* Siiilr, un llm ntluT liMnl, In’iirlilH froiii 
HTlniii Miuiri wliifli nrr i|r|inHiti > i| liy Llm uni- 
voihtiiis, ami rjiu 11 n| In* frrilv ili^lmsrrl by 
llirin. Aminling m ArlirU* IN V uf llid Inw of 
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IfiOO," Fees fnv examinations (for hturcfdaurcntc, 
licentiate, and doctorate)' Lhe certificate d'upli- 
iutlc, diplomas or titles, paid by candid a Loh 
fur Liu; degreex or liLlua eatublislied by the Inw, 
shall continue Lo lie collncLcd for the benefit 
tif the Treasury.” In 1007 the rneeipls of the 
,State from tliin source amounted to ^5,1^*1,775 
fra. ($l,n:ttJ,0- r ifi). 

Tlio University of Pnrin is jirovided for in 
Hie budget lo the extent of 3,020,100 fra. 
(S7.SljO3P.S0), for miluriuH of professors and 
ri^HiHLiuit iiiHtnictnrri, library, other aervires, 
mid payment of minorofliciala. ThocuHLof Lhe 
provincial uuivermlieH In the 8 Late in 7,320,- 
[iSl) fi’H. (81,0(11,310). To this must be added 
the expenses for equipment, which amounted 
In 2,220,,S27 fra. (S-H5,f)flfi.40). (The figures 
Iiltij given are from Lhe budget for 10III.) 

fie vie pratique (lea Jiuulcn ('tilths *—-This school 
was established in ISSa fur the purpose nf 
providing the practical work which would es¬ 
tablish and extend the theoretical jiislmctinn. 

It includes live .sreliim.H, (1) anil (2) iimllir- 
inalienl, physical, mid chemical science ; (3) 
natural sciences ; (1) liisLiny, philology, and 
aiehiLeclun!; (5) religious srirniTH. This 
HL’Iiurd is n purl of the UnivernU.V of Faria, from 
which it ImiTuws a large number of its pro¬ 
fessors, who hold the title of </e ccni- 

fentires. 

Higher Normal School, — This school, for 
iv lung time independent, in now id Limbed 
In lhe IJniverHity of Paris. [Is director, at 
present M. Lavisse, w n professor in the 
faculty uf IrUrrs, Thu si minds aLteml the 
courses at Lhe tiurlmnnr. A special com¬ 
petitive examination is held each year Lo recruit 
HtuilcnlH for holli kccHuiih, IrLLrrs and science, 
or the school, which in free. 

OhNvmiluricft. —Instruction mid research in 
astronomical studies are given in the eighl 
obscrvnlorics of Paris, Mesuheun, Lyons, llnr- 
deaux, Marseilles, Toulouse, J , uy dc Dome.and 
Pie du Midi. The observatories arc under a 
dilTelor and mi adminislniLive enuneil ; that 
;il Paris Is an independent inslitulinn; llnise 
iu Hie provinces are purls of Lhe univcrsilies 
in whose levrUnvy they uve located. 

Cullhje tie I'nnicv. — Established by Itivu- 
eis I about 1331), with only lwo chairs, 

( h eck mill Hebrew. In L5-15 l lie re were ill- 
ready twelve professors, nr royal leelurers, 
as Ihey were railed ; jiL present there are forty- 
live, ll was here flint Claude llenmrd ami 
Jlrnan. In ineiilimi lliese live names only, 
(iiugld. 'I'lii 1 iusll i n linn is (‘ill irely independent 
and distinct from lhe University of Paris. It 
hLuiuIs fur scieniilie freedom. It is directed 
by an udmiuhdttilor selccled by lhe prorcSHurs, 
who are Ihemselves uppoinleil by the Minister 
on thu rei’onimendalion of the professors in 
uHue iiiul of the m-udeuuos of science luuI moral 
and |]iiliticid seienees of the InsLilute of France. 
The courses are very varied, and are given in 
the form uf public lee Lures. The salary of 
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the pruCeflHnvft is 10,000 fra., while there is Bet 
aside in the huclget for salaries and equipment 
in Hu! college about OfjOU fra. 

Other InutUutinns. —-Among those institu- 
Lioiis which skuiuld lie included in tlie system 
of higher education aro the following; Vficolc 
tic* Languvn Oriental o.t Vivnnte*; L'ficole ifoi 
Chart™, which gives n training in the keeping 
of archives ami paleography; the Museum of 
Natural History, whore instruction in all 
hriiiialics of natural science, and particularly 
in their application to industrial and com¬ 
mercial arts, is given. These institutions rirq 
independent, and are not connected with Lhe 
University of I 1 avis. Further, the following 
special government schools ipay bo considered 
under higher education: ficole Pulytechniquc 
for nrLillrry ufliocivi, engineers, eLc. ; the 
military hpIkidI ill iSt. f‘yr (see jMimtaiiy 
F in.' cation) ; lhe naval school at Ureal (ace 
Naval F. in; cat ion) ; the schuul of roads mid 
bridges; lhe school of mines ; and the central 
school of arts anil manufactures for training 
civil engineers, etc. (sec Tijciinicaj. Educatkpx). 

Private Higher fiducalion. — The freedom 
nT leaching, rcrogni/cd hv the laws, extends 
to higher education just ns to the other two 
branches. This, liuwever, has only been in 
exisUineo siuvu 1873, when the ustablishincul of 
a free uni versify was about to be authorised 
with power to grant stale degrees, IUit the 
law of March is, 1830, derided that a free in- 
Htitntiun coiilii nn no account assume the 
name nf university, mill Llmt the granting of 
degrees was exclusively reserved lo the State, 
Those students in free faculties wlm desire to 
obLniu degrees are sulijeet lu [lie same rules 
uf sLiuly ami aeadumie n u id i flea Linns as the 
aludenlH in lhe .slnte faeullies, and like them 
Lliey must present Llieinselves for cMiiniiiinLinn 
lief urn Lhe .stale professors. Neither associ¬ 
ations nor individuals have availed IhemHclvca 
mur'li of the freedom given to Lliem. The Cath- 
oiie ( huri-li, liuwever, lias established a number 
of families. There an* at present twelve free 
faculties: five of law, at Paris, Marseilles, 
Angers, Lille, and Lyons ; one.mixed faculty 
of medicine, imd pharmacy at Lille ; three 
families of science, and as tunny of letters 
at Angers, Lille, and Lyons. In addition 
families uf Cullmlio llieology Imvn been ca- 
lahlished at Lille, Angers, Toulouse, and Paris, 
There is also at Paris a free school fur higher 
scieniilie ahullra. 

I fijhtnirt', nf the fin iimi7iV.fi. p- The French uni¬ 
versities do not labor for France alone. TJui 
number of foreign Minimis is continually in- 
ni iising. In a few universities holiday courses 
have liern nrgnniml especially fur L1 iC.hu, 
which are very well attended, notably at Gren¬ 
oble, where m many as 380 students have 
hem enrolled. At Lyons and elsewhere sjwcleiL 
eerlifirales have been iiisLiluLcd for foreigners 
who regularly imrsue nil ordinary course or 
make progress in the studies specially estab- 
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linlird fur iIimii. I'urUn r. Aiiktpmh jmi- 
huvr ilrliyrfwl lirlunv in ifnir mviu 
huimiiiU'’ ill I'lirin, mid khvitaI |pniviiirjijl fim* 
liUiiw haw llicimwii /nrr iun In-lunTi* l'm.dly, 
willmUlmr JilinninK llii'srliniiltfn/ llnmi 1 , Allirii*, 
nml (.'uini, tin. 1 Frmi-Ii ufiivcmiii^ n .ii'li mu 
Up iiritfhlinrmi: munirii-* liy jih’Iiiin nf dr|umliiil 
infllihiliiiiM. ‘Limn Inm rfhdilinlird 

llii’ liiMihilv nf l'lrin id i', whirr I I-Jiliiiiiw uuiy 
uluily Fn'iidi Iniiizniiui 1 mid lihmlun. mid 
1'nwliiiH‘H limy *ludy Ilnliun hmKiLuu< nml 
1U itpi Lure. In (hr ftriiur wny llir numrHiir* 
nf UurdiiiHX mid Tniilmiwi’, hiildrriuu mi 
fSpuin, are nlmnl hi rwhdilmli u Kn'indi liiwli- 
Uilr nml n tmlmul fur hijghrr ?>|p:iiiMi slmlir*. 

A liurvuu nf Inquiry, in! :ililiHln>r| in 1!IIW, n\- 
ishi nl Lin- tSnrliimiii' lu rivi* infnrjmilinu cm iln; 
mnui* fur pHrmiiuK \\W Ym\\* nf *1ndie* in Yuri*, 

(I, l\ 

KnferOQcfci; — 

KU i n r» fury: — 

AllahII Av«/r.i iwrnvilr* prrirTfnirM. fl'arif'. IM-I I 
^■unu'ilV* d<- l Kt\*ritjnrn\rnf )ir\irrntr*. ll'.ipn*. |SMi.) 
AhNlllJI. A I.ATlliy.lt'. Sjuriat /{• jwii uri fir/ujH f'mrita 

niimivlrv/ I rith F.frVt' i>f'lr,y A'/jflvf Fk>’i ill IjjV/mrpn^, 

•Su'iU*thtUtl ntnl Fritm* . I |^iln|/<i|. lHS4i.) 

iSjffft tun •#/ in t '»f in h'liiri, 7/nf- 

friHtf, Mini Ihr Frrnt-h i.'nnlotin nf .N , inF«i |, r7<ifj(f l i >n- 
■ IllJL iMil l 

Hrwiil M ini rf Ivrulr* Jimli i nf I'oIjh. )jigli«li 
lliflinl nf JMliiillinri, Sim-ini Hi\*“if* Kihnittumnl 

.sVyVrF*. Vnl. VIII, Nn r h. il/pinlnii, lJNijj 
HiiCIILTiiN. I*. llurfil Mrliippiin nr NliflllWrnt | J ’fUH'i\ 
KnjilUli hunril nl Kil'vnliijii. Nj.»jn'i( Nr junta mi 
/;‘(JirrMlnifMiJ Suhjtrh* Vnl. \ 11, Nil I, ijjiliilnii, 
lhILM 

Jll'lPHIlN, I*. riltw» L » I'llfilMilIi")i : . ..Illn If'tih- 

Inlih i| liOrniiilnlnilih. uv<>' lnlmihn'li'ii:. Mfm, 

rt if'*'. <ai'(r,„ ,N’*l, Nil. ( I’.'irU. 1 SSH, | 

(*AllJ[lV'l<. I 1 , I.H tunttrlh Kf,jU'Ii!iiH i/r I'/'.'imi ji/nr mi nl 

{•rifnnirr: iJiirfVrJu 7 V iff i/m A-r in, t'rrrt A m'fn, 
fiVnifijiVi w rt yv. ^mrumrx. Mny |ir. 1 nT( July |u, 

I SMI. il'iiri^ 1 vs!l. j 

(’llMI- Wltr . IJ. riiIllrhllHiM|> ]'j|i|r;il j'.nul TJl'iMllIll 
In 1-rulin’. I.'itm'stii r ,i \'nl. 11, July. I>*’H, |i|r. 171 
177; Vnl. N, N»*v*mlip-r, Isn.V |i|i. JJJ ’IJI: ^ "I. 
XVJ, Sii.iiml., r , ivi.v lii i:i:i T in. VnJ. XNV1L 
.Pnuilnry. UHII, |i|j. Hi Jo. 

/fnlriiVi' rntiijut t /. i JJih-/hh*.i rl l‘/-,'i/ifrrj Fi'uri ru Fttim -,; 

thfun'ii f, lli* jSpVrft. (I'jiri^. 

(Jriff/tiinn/ton it /<iV/rVuFi'ifiJ An i Ft'tth-n /<r■- 

nun nx, (I'.iih, HMII.I 

LJ 111 I 1. V. Atfi'nmohafi 'nn r/i Hu-alrurtnin j, m MiV/jj r 

iiMi;i iWjii). ii'jiihj 

i 'i>rji/>ni< -f •! hirtrui tiunn vfTn itlh * nlnUrm A 1 1 7n- 
ji friniiiin {in!>(irf\u i Ihll.'l J;il.'ll. (I'iili- i 

I'.limiN'Tl'tN. 1' J'-. 7 V" I’ttfih i Fniwtt rt Si III",t ,S}/tiffin 

nf , tt tlfi .S'yxriilF ({, l,rmri !>i iti ■ 7 i*ll llllif/ "/ 

Wi •hrrt. l ull Hililjiiifu^iliv. i u ^ nj l* t 
J'mii. J li Tfu Fniith f.nmiU'i i't tiihtniw lju‘li>li 

lli'urd nl lvll|i':(li”J‘. iS/H'i inf /i'f/j*jrF;* nil /ofhiifCfi<JMll 

\ ii|. j|, .Sip. Jo, 1 1 .• i l i i!■ i Ik. 

l’Cillji'i'. /fijJ/i liu wfiniutf-tntfif i/u Mirn-fin if r i'lnutriiy 
Finn jiuFiliifiip ii if. > y#r,jj|j-mLi, fl'mii*, |K.Vl., 
f' iVp’m/iuV, fl if /fllFl Iff'/lirln pi/Ffl rr //r.'t I'l/rpFjri » 1 1 r/pi- 

nFi'infiipii JifiFp/ipnrr, | I'iiri”. ISUJ.j 1 1 ? ml*,, llifniilali 
IlllHI. 

MihJi ilr I 1 1 in 1 1 n i linn | Jill ilii - l i|»a 

lll In. ff' i'HI l7 iff !i ,1/ niitHjt if Jif, i, 0 ;ir'Vtjf/n|/|'i;fO .-i. 

(1’iiri^, 1 KWi, | 

If111 1 (iiiff Nnr UJj|W«Piftiiriiin | J In .S'lfmiFirm r/. rA'u- 
flrfl/m ipn Jif |ii'r*fppin’p'i JniMiV i ii /‘Viiiii r, I I’ori", I!KHI.I 
(ilUlMin. 1 1 , fc>hfntfi,iH it /uj»Fflli thin. Film iijl\i nt\ lit 
jiriuuiin . (I'liii-.. I S^7. ) 

UifitlnU'iH i|« II nr him |fj rpfMPiV,- r IJ IwYfJirj Ji jiim* 
/7 fifl JiiifCfii'A rinpi ,/niii.r. (J'jiiivi 


lil.LUM. I-. ll. /v«r<ifV«J* .VRnx:>7^ 1,11. ;||7 :1J||, 

Vi'ik, ImM.j 

MAmiJ.ii.ii. !,. I'uMir rviiroil* nf A*»/> ir*. lfrv., 

Vnl. Ml. NilVmil M If. iKirfi, I^rllivil; Ir. I.y F. 

L, 1,C|||I|1^T. 

Mt.Ni, .I, I’. Wnifl/ rj rp K(<ir}#y. 1 'jidJlrIi 

ii| ^/wifi'jl hf pin IMuroiirrnal 

.VipFij rrlit, Vul. Nil, Nil ,1. (J,nPiul‘'|j. |U4lJ.) 

Mmhivi. II. I>. Frr^th StfhUm „) ifu)hrr /'rtmury 
Sibnijt*. Kii0li»h 11 1 ^nI i *f IvlMi iiljiin. jS/irnuJ he- 
jsfcrrif.n >m Suhjrffa. V'nl, l. Nn. 13. 

ll><ut|n|i, lMl?,p 

Afi i.*ff f&htffWptr ■ rl IhtfiitntnU 

P»l iifrpptrn, 

NnihuA in I'lnuri. ,\ (A pi)W hi ptfiiilh- 

Wnfll l l::irirr.J A'llnr', Nrf . YiJ Xl||. Mutrli, |SD7 
|i|i. L*rn - h .M, ll' i.liiiliol fi«>)ii |lir l^ntnlipii s/ourimj 
n/ A.i7iiyvjFj i»ii. 

J.i pv M. TrYiiniri^, "f T^'li 1 ^ In rranmj, 
h'ihir. Hrr, Vnl XN. Nnv.mU r, lhOO.|i|i. JWCI- IfH. 
Hi IHIIT. II /.'UftfiiinwiFimi ifi t Fn*riffiif ntrnt 

[I'mi", l^r.j 

Tlili'iiN, T, II. Klr«rriilx(p,{/ F>l»ir*iri«pti an Frnnrpr. 

( (I^'li'l'ilj, IMP|.] 

7V/f.PVl* /lf, iH till !> F r io f uni/ f 'nniPTj. /r- prjf /VWnrnlU Fl Ml 
f'fmrir, rj/i||i|nj|, l»»l«| i 

1’llKllT. A r. /finfm'rr tit I W/w nli 'nrt *ti Frtjurp* rirfiun 
ir l’ C wSiifh JU*7tj| l rl f|c«* ,/n»i If'. ( I'a* | |J». | Ml I. J 

(,'nilnt[ >f:i|i <« lliirnui *,f l'Mu> nlinh. flumi ij/ the 

I't iPnfjM i j,pp irlp i</ Fi\\ t n p Flip pi , 

AMri> iiUm<’ in lin< lininl ip[ rrarpi-r 1 , liMlrur- 

Iiipii in IsiiT |vi*_ II. |>|■. lul l li'.'fl. 

A(*t. |w.i IV*fi. V-l II. M«. |J1«I Ull. 
rivi«'». I V;ii Ipipiu i.J, in linin'' I -ii«lif*1i \*rpplnri nf n 
111 I h* fi iilu ok liv S, A. N»uiii!L IVHi I^U", Vnl, 1, 

I,l. J-Vl jmi. 

IvIp'IIutiIjiiv Ivlnrjii|, r ii in riuu»if j . Sc-n iln 1 Ih'frfi'lirp'a 
In ilm huin t„ it ,r l{ rf ,r> t un, Nd ., wt-ls*K: 
•llwi liif) ■Y'X'I. K-l,. Vnl. V |'||. J-3 2li: l^lv, 
Vnl I. It. >|M-| UJ, HUH. Vnl, 1. ! ).. 1171^. 

.SV,‘«ilpjfrl Tty: “~ 

IlipiMtu. 1», hn ll^rninir i|^ l!iml* n tiu X VP n. 
Ji’rrur h*ujri.\[iitnlra, |l»'n Jnl H l', lHS-« |i|L 7i70- 
li|H 

|ll|iTH.r<, )'. liirtwnmHrr tfr /V</'H/r^ir »^f if I nnlrurtu)ti 
fifitiHiirr. J |d« I i nl pi. (I'nri*. 
hi)H>tr\\ir Jr.a it ni^piyM ifn A I /' pS'iMr. 

cl’nii"*. Il'Ml.j 

('■[Mini. I'. I ‘nrili lli|piil;il'V I4u»;il l"lml ‘lll'MIwIll III 
I fill!II r. tMur. Hr, . Vnl XXX VI. Jill.. , 1WI\ M-. 

n ”■ i 

r'llil'lU.. J A. limifnirt rf /Vnirf p/r 7,p-i ■Mil' 1 /nefrlcf- 

Iijih |iiifi/iVjiir 1 1 urip, Aii Ia. IMci .1 ^ 

I "fiJI |py| |(f, p I j . * t f FiJ/'J* liri/KFiillinli'l f'.rfmVl- 

fi’nPi rn f'iitvi r »fr jiiiPTi Ir *riiirpiip 
i^Kii.i 

I'llMir I li n 11 lli'P |IP|I ill Jlffcllln ill 11M N i. /v/r »r|. ,S'rf|. 

frrlrFr,, Vnl V|(. Mnnll, H*H7, |.|j .1(111 ;I7^- 
lii-rp-lii I,ijiii uiiniiuj 1‘innr*ill l rni«-r. A'lffr* /frr., 
Vi-I. XXVII, .liiJnniry, l iKj|. J.|.- Ill :Jvl 
Hifniiii in S*n.ii'l:uj L!<liiriil|nii iii l , rni l ’C' hiiur. 
Hir., Vnl. XXV.. Miruury. ImU, in*- liin-l-l'L 

1 li; lli il.lS*, li. f.'/n/ipniFipoi rripiiiiJfi, /#'/;i:wi *irir 
///p.Af?i. irnri-, l?iW.) 

I )nr ■||||« |||h ' 

fl>i tit I in UilminiiTfiitif if if ,1/imsl' tfr 1 f*i«trnriiOU 
|i<lMu;in , I Fill in, iSTpO ) 
f*ir< I'l'lirui (■/ /unFriffJpipPnr r./?ip ifr» rfftilin* rl rin- 
ttrnrlinn liiiMi'jiff, il'uii", I^JIJ Ihltfl.) 

I.'Aihnirii*f<i*tinn ifr l')tiar*u ilfmf jinWl'i/nc, dr 1WFF.7 n 
fy'Fi'l. MPiffl fr MinipF^r */» X, fill - J/> /fliriljf. 

iIVhU, lwHi.1 

Hw,u p|7 Jr /^«/Hr„»iF^ fiV'i/i/ji fl /'/CiMrif/tirMini! 

jrrf'nj|p/ji|pr, (I'm I'll HP) , 

Ul‘111 V. A. /.VritlMiriiiiii ^ilfFp/n/irr' rf /vl-lflf IlilPlI, 

l I'llri-. IXS'jj 

Huqin'U <u i r I'A’nai i[|ifrf(irii/ fi-yutufHir*, Hr (Mir l HI l ill' 

I Lilxil 1'iiinini^inii. I Mill. | 

A'ii.k p'f/i/t lin'd/ Prirn/i fnr, A'fJjpf'Pj/nc’H/irl JfrjrffllflIrrofif■ 
/ifp'/fjruii i/, fisvi/. (J'nri-, 1WI|.1 
1. 1 mums*, I ' I'- t'ftiuh Srfnnthtty xVIfiKrf^. lull 
loUi")-L.|.ln , i\, iv Vi.rk, I'.HU.) 
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FmKHKL, V. IT. I'rnl iIciiim nf /jrrnnrlnry riluriUimi in 
Frannc- AVA. lire., Vul. XV, ji|i. Ilin -IHTI. 

CiI ra iiu, 11. ill*. Qucsiiuns ti'FiiaciuncrnctU accundairc. 
(I'nriH, lUtPfj.) 

C!n,fi a 11 Uj 1). I'dumtinn cl hulrudiuii. Ensciancment 
StronfJmrc. (1 *n rin, 1KHSI.) 

f.SoiilUJNj Jr. IJt/iahiliuH (l Jurisprudence tk VFnUniQUc- 
tncnl juiMi'c if dc f 1 if/iit:iiidrif /irfufl co Frnure ci 

cu A tyt’ric. (l’uriH, JlllML) 

IIaiwv, 15. L, Tin* l,y.:C om nf France. tick, Rw., Vul. VII, 
Mnri'li, 1 him. ]i|i. -fifill; Vnl. VIII, January, 
1UOO, |jjj. lK-'Jfl | Vnl, IX, Ni'iiMhiT, HlfJI, |i|i. J&U- 
470. 

1 Ili'j'KAir, (•. L'Instruction pufdique on FrrtJICc /i cm rin 11 1 
In Hduiluti'di. (Wrl*, LKKl.) 

ltumiKH, U. 1C. The iWriA'infl uf VUiwn o. ( 1 . 111111011 , 
JlflKM 

Jriairirriii/na runn'rnnnl lea Programmes tlfi l'Fnavionc- 
tnrnl arnwliiirt: ilffAiiijiir,*, joii'l'im fi/i Rnpmri d r la 
VArrltA ritnlify A In /Jiacijp/inc firms leu ftinhlissc- 
ments tVInairuclirm aevunthire. (Puns, UK) 10 

Jo am, J, II. 1C. Tim iSornrnliiry ('iirrir iiliini in France. 
,SrA. lice., Vul. VIII, A|iril, 1SJOI), |ijr JITUS'l. 

JounuAirf, (1. Rapport aur iOrynnianhoti ci In Progrtg 
ilc I'/nslruriiuu jiuMirjiir. (I l uria r \Hf)7.) 

Kiuan, M. Tuhleait hisiuriqur. tlr F t nstrnriimi scevndnirc 
rn Frail re dcjinis its tumps lea jjIiij recuUi 1 jutigii'n 
nvs Juura. (Tims, IN 11.) 

Kihkman. F. 11. l’uaiiiimufTi'uchi’riilii iIioSLiiIuHcbdiuI- 
ii ry Hrluinla fur JluyH ill Fritni'P. KiikILhIi HnuriJ nf 
IMuriiLliin, Xjtcrial Heparin ijii A'duniJiumit .S'irhjecfi, 
Ih'lH. 

Lanjliiih, fir, Y. Afi UlfCflfinji fie I'EnaciQnr.moni 
sccundnirc cn Frnnrc cl A I'Etrnngcr. (PuriN. llUHI.) 

Mutkau, Lea /frrj/m rf CnlPyrs on ] J ruvincc ik.puia 
ks 7’oiJijM leg plus nrulta juaqu’vn (Injun, 

lhKH.) 

PunKiNH, II. A. Tim Eiliu'uLinnnl Hy«li'iii nl I'rnntv, 
AVI 11 r. /ire., Vnl, XU, Mnrrli. lDll. |<|>. 215-200. 

J'/rin d'Fiudn el Programmes d'Fnsvignvnuml iltina ks 
Lyrics i f ViARgra tie <Jnr;nna. (I’uriH, UM)7-II)I)K.) 

Hmh.kil, M. 15. Tliv Unvi'ftUtv Hrtruwlvry I'Mvmvltnu in 
OiTfiinny nml i-hi'whiTi 1 . Knjjlhli Ilimnl nf Kiluni- 
Linn, iS'fnn>i/ Rcpurh nn AMrirnfiunrif NiflyYr/a, Vul, 

IX. ini. 1 1111 . (Liujiirrii, 

Him 1 in, J. An Hi fur me tit- i'A'nai iunauent scctintluirc, 
(Turin, IH7-1.) 

Tiikiiv, A. I 1 ’, Itialoiru ik l’Etlurttlintt tin Frnnee ilii/mu 
la K* iSiVflr; jrwr/u'f) mu Jours. (Turin, 1WI1.) 

UniL imI H1uLi‘h llnri'iiii nf I-Muniliiin. Ucport 1 >/ lltc Cum- 
mifiiuiiu'f uj Eiiunitiim. 1111)0. Yul. 1, ]J|i. ■ID-112. 
Hi:ii mi. Ill JO fur uiiuil KrmiuhL uf LIm 1 * 1 11 w uf kpjih- 
rnliu 11 ," IDK). Vnl. I. nil. MUij TW, 

VaI-LKT ul» VrmviLLi:. IfiitUiirn dc I'Iitalructinn piifi- 
tiqitfl cu Eurnpc, ci jiriitri\Htli:mnil cn Fra 11 re, rlr*pjni/r 
h Christ innisme justin'A >u>a Juura. (I'lirin, 1H10.) 

WiRMKiiAWM, A, Cmlc df! I'lfiiatiwnmnnl vcrtuirfnfrp. 
UilMimrlllM 1 'iilii‘i‘kJjrtlll li' I'phiiiiiiiT ill'll ut 

(.‘uU^Ki'M 1 I 1 * (.iucquiui. (l'uriH, luOfh) 

f/niL'frJu'/y: — 

AvflAim, L. Ln AiVjcrfd ilu I'EnBngnemcnt. (I’urls, 
IIUIIJ.) 

Hi: a ITU 1 ami*. A, /ircunf dc.i Loin d lUakuienia aur 
F/i'imiDmiiitJif atijrfricur, 17SU I Ml). U'uHh, IHMiF 

limn.) 

IIbai-.hhiui;. 1C. J. A. i.n AiOrrfd d'Enavigmnmil rl 
niuii'i'reiJfi' rtfiiRM fir liTiiaifci/if Jfi'/mli/iiini?. (Winn, 

I SS L) 

lluifju iii;nin, |). AVirr/c mir kn .IrniiilmiM pruirattuitra 
mi A’l'7*. ti ntt A’ VIT .Viiofr. 

f'-Aij.lir, /.p* t’friij* Paris uKuer^Huirr. (Furln, ini,) 

(.'iiiliin I ILi'ii nf I 'ti I i'll 1111 ui ■ fur Fun Hlilili'iilH. AY 10 
JiijifniutiH ri/ Ihc French f ‘uin rxitit ti , . . fur the 
. . t Vav ufFurvittu Muth-tiht, (l)uli’, 1002.) 

rimir/RT, I 1 . Pour ti rtmfrv ir iUurnhinrtnl; f/ww/ilr* 
rrnifu d Ci»nrluaum tk l'Fuqudr <U la JCmiv nuiurr- 
nittiirr. jl'nriri, IH07.) 

IJkhuuamikm, l*. An Qitralittn tlu Mminpalc Wniccrsi- 
tnirr. (I'iiriM, 111)If).) 

ICuunn. A, K. An TffiJUinti ct fo.i USfnnnea rfnns f'/Cn- 
sriqunfu'nl iinu'crflifriirc,* A'piiPfiJiira cf Conacila. 
(l'uriH. 1«M3.) 


Foi/imiiin, M. An AVnfu/j rf Priv ill tics ifea r/iiiirr«7rM 
frantaiars tic finis lenr PondniCcn, jitsqit'cn 
(FnriM, IHIIO-IWIM.) 

Fruncii-Aimiiiuu (’niumiLLno. (/pu'ccmVi'ca 0 / Fruiter; 

u Guide far American •S’frrr^rifa, (I'ariri, IhlJ/i.) 
Lavimhk, K. , projma tie non Jilevies. (I'iiiTh, lHliu.) 

Etudes ft Find inula, (l'uriH, 1SIIO,) 

Liaiilj, L. A'/i’iiHciffJipruerif api})(!rTiirr cn Frauen, 17KLI- 
1K!J!L (I'urin, IHHH-IKIJ4.) 
r/niULTNi/iftf rl Fucultta. (1'urin. 1800.) 

Are UnivrraUfa Frtin^niacs. I 11 ICiiulnml, lluurtl of 
JCfllir’llliun, FpUial ftrports, Vnl. Il, 1HIIH, |i|i. £71- 
020, Lr. lay J. W, Lniiu.-ulmi, 

Lot. F. 1/ Fuavignciwrut aupirimr cu Frauen. Cun- 
lniiw HlUirtuvivnUy, \\\\. \37-l*H, (Vuriw, IKOi.) 
Maui on, V'. II. L'£rl urn linn (Iain r LYiivcraild. 

■ui.) 

Melon, V. L'Fnacigncmcnl aupiricur el i'Fuaaionemcnt 
hcftiiiuiic cn France. (l'uriH, ltiOl.) 

Pidavrt, J. UiTuIIuiih cufri? I'nifi'Kaiuira rL ELmliaiiU, 
in flea. Intern, dc VFnscigncnicnt, Vul, dll, Muy, 
1002. 

/Jetue lies r/nii-crsi/Js #iji jljTc/i. Olardenuif, 1K0J- 

1 HOHi) 

Hkniiu, A. ('ode unitrrsilnire, an Loia, iSInlufs, cl 

rnejilji dc I’UnivcnilA royalc da Franco, l7QS-IHJ,fI, 
(Purlii, 18-10,) 

iSuliAn ijt, (’. An lUftinne i/c Ft/jiiiicraiM i/jipdrirrle i« 

Hill . (I'uria, HJOfl.) 

HuKiNdiJOH, (A A 11 /idfliiiie VEnsciancmenl supiricur 
rin Inttrvs. min lyse tT critique, (I'uria. 100-1.) 
Wendell, IL The France of Ta-day. (Now Yorli, 1008.) 

FRANCE, EDUCATION IN THE COLO¬ 
NIES OF.—TI 10 njlunitm ami iloiicjiulcnoics of 
Frnni!i‘ p rNrlunivn uf Algma anil Tun in, uri; 
luuRliIy c.sLiumii'il to cumprisu an area of 
HpHaO.OOO miuaru miU'.s, with a iiniiulntiou of 
*10,000,(100. Algeria, though culleil in Franco 
,f tlu* givlit rnliiny," in nnw ailmuutiUnid us an 
iiiLegml jinrl uf Llu k Slate, ami Tunia in uiulor 
this ministry of fureign ulTuird. Thu L-oInnica 
jirojicr rnny bo most enliven its ally gmujicd by 
their mm Li ili»ii ini roluMoim, om in thin survey. 

Widely Hoparntod as Llieso jinsaessirjnu .are, 
roiinvHontiiiK Lnlully 'difTorenfc cundiLiung ah 
rognrds hutli the unlive inhabitants nml the 
Fronnh seniors, nr eolonisLs, they have been 
brought under one general administration, 
billowing Llie usual milrnlixing puljcy of llie 
Fivneli gnvernmenl. A Neparati* ministry for 
colonial affairs wan milled in 1HHJ, and u 
general plan uf local mlmmislTaLion has sinre 
lienn pursued in the several cnlunion. T'hi»re is 
a resident governor, or oLlicr chief exenilive, 
in each, who is nssi.sLul by an eleeted ronncil, 
representative government being encouraged 
where idnuiniHtiuusi'H penniL, TIil* older eoln- 
11 lea have re|iresenlatimi in the French legisla¬ 
ture. rU'imiuiL Muitininue, ami (buulelmipn 
nciiiI eneli one aeimlor mid Isvn rlepuiies: 
I’Yimcli India, a BoimLor ami a deputy; Snugnl 
(biimia, and Coehin-China, il deputy each. 
The reinaiiiing < eulnnien me re[ireMenhHl 
only in Ihe superior emiiu'il of the liiiniMij-y, 
whp:h enLinisls nf the eohmial repnaeniadveM 
and nlUev persons uppmulad nn ivrnmnt of 
Lheir npecinl Icnowledge of the inter l«I s In lie 
considered. 

The course of modem education in all theae 
cnlnniea 1ms been practically the Name; the 
Church, or more particularly, the Leaching 
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imVrH [fHUQirQtini*b -a) were llir- pimmer* in 
I In* work, iumI, litli*r. I In 1 * iflip’i/il, imnilfir pyi*l**m 
wilh inlnuhtml, mill liuilH.mi in Frinmi- 
hi ilinplimi 1 llm ilmrul nyMeni, In llm la hr 
m-(|iiinilinri«, ami pnrimulurly in llm A*fifllir 
oiluliirH, lialiu, Curhin-l liinn, riff., I hr iiiMn- 
elirn mill iMrimlinn nf lln. 1 h'lirliinjfc nrder* 
linvr 1 Rnnllv prnmnLi'il llm uml 

pmidge of I’rnnrrv 

Tlia American ColonleB lViur In 1^12 

mi rfTnrl wah Hindi 1 liy llm l ; rrrm)i gnvrriinmnl. 
In provide for iiluminm in llm Krrrmli Amillr*, 
iiiliii|f.luil|ii! ninl il* ilrprndiini«M, mnl Murli- 
iir(|ii(5. tfriimif* were, Jin inn er, innmr nrian^J 
liy lln* InirlmiK nril r/H, rtinl in lln Mm free in^Hm- 
Unn Witfl given. Ill 1*11! n mil»vi nliuii nf 
‘ilHUIftn fix (SlD.nitfl) wm. nlli.ttnl frnni rim 
Fmnh Lnuuury fur nluialiun in Marlinii|im; 
mnl a ilmpp nr April ‘J7, 1*1*, p d rililhlmd 
griiluily nf iiiMlnmliiin uiirl ri fpiin l carli nnn- 
rillini 1 In Jimilihiin l\vn >o IimoK mm fur liny*, 
lln 1 nlJmr fnr nirh- A himilnr deirer wjui 
iHiMii’il fur (iii:nli |*ui|ir, uml, m« llm hItivi"* were 
freed ill lln* Name year, llir in rd nf M'liiml | «r* »- 
VMinn liri a iiliii< nrurlil, I'rnelienlly lln- h ;n li- 
ing unliT* nnilrullnl tlie work imlil fin- Kienrli 
Mrimlilii’ wan [irmly r^LnMi-dinl, Afh r l*Mi, 
fiillnwiiig llic i'iniiv nf rvi-ni.t in Frame il^lf. 

lln* IriWK I lull, n inli rnl llm Fn-iieh ... 

tumulur, Kmluilmiri, uml mIiIiiijiIi iry u|"<n lln* 
riiinmiiiii'#, win- i'Mmnlnl In llu-m- Mninh. 
Uv it iliiTri’ nf July ill, ISH'i, lln 1 ilimlimi nf 
riliii'iiliiiii in nil’ll \xns riiimnilled in n chief 
nflit-nr nf jnililir iii^hin liun, Milijrri nnly In dm 
tin verm jr-lmm-ml. Sinn- UmJ dnir, |mMm 

nuiilliliri:il n’liniiln liiivi 1 ru>illi|iliml, mnl eh r 
rudmnlri hrivi* ili i’limil. Twn |■ 1 1<Ii> in.nnnl 
Hfflumh Wrl'i-ill'llilinlu il in Miirlmiriur in |nn A , 
ulir fnr girln, milii'M’d Lu llm Imuiiling *rluni| 
fur girlrt al Si. I'ii-rn*; llm nilmr hir Ihivh, 
imiiext-il In lln- lyin' 1 !! fi’lii^inil Hi’liuuh al dm 
Hiunr ] dime. Higher nluniiiim i* n ]in n iin-il 

liy a law Hi'liiml nl Furl'di-Fraiiri' t Inndr- 
Inilpe Inn, uI.kji, ir iininial hrlinul fur Imyri, 
An’nrilinv; hi LIn■ IiiIimL nllii iul m!: iIln‘^, llm 
lilli'liiluiirr uL dm tliffi'iriiL i nf wIiMiih in 

Hlllll wiih in fnlhiwn: Mariiniipin ipn|iul;ilinu 
■JilMJIllll), primary srlnmK piipiU; nt* 

uiiiliiry, fifill; iinrniJil, lill; law hi'luml, lull; 
liiiaili'luiipc ( 1111 | 11 l I ii I i i in ISJ.fHini. primary 

h'IimiiIm, |iujiils; Hmniilnry, Iuivh JiiM, 

Kirin ir.rii liilnI, 71! H. 

Tim pniKrrKH uf Hlunilinn in I'n iu'li (iiiianu 
Inn lii'i'ii mlvrmi’ly ulTi-rii.l liy dm r|ii«f in- 
ilusliy, mining in wliirh da* iiiiijnriiy nf ill * 1 
iiulniiihla lire i'lluiiRi’rl, ami 1 ■ v 1 km pi-niliar 
nimlilimiH uf lln- pncil nri linm nl; iri ill 
Marliniipu- uml (hmili'lmipi-, dm l-irimli lnw?i 
l^nvi'iniiiK |Mililir imlmrliuii Jm\Ina-n j1 1 »i■!ii'rI, 
uml in I Ullll llirri were |wiiily-fniir priniaiy 
Hi’liimln in ii|iiTiidull, uilli nlunii ’j:in(l |inpih ( 
a lull. 1 ll‘HN dial! li |MT I* I ’ 111 Ilf |]|l pi ■! Jill III illll , 
In (’aynnie, a nilli'^e \n inainlriiui’il, ami jilsu a 
IupjiI murtiiiim mnl [mlilir lilirary. 

Tlic miiull ialmulH uf SL lHurrr mnl Miipu - 


Inn .'itu wi'JI ^ii|iplinl widi pi iifiarv h'1iiii»1?i p mnl 
in rmn repnilP il I!! - ! pupils ill piihlir ?ii|imu|h p 

. r n“ in |iriA ah’ vrliiH'il't. ami l?|H in infanl wj. 

nr n lulal nf Mils ilnMn n muler ifi^lnuiinn 
wliii li W.'IM ftlmlll 111 pi r ruul i,f || ir pnpulftliim! 

The Africuri Cnionles Ah r«'w:mh dm 
Afri'an iiusMuturtiniMi, dm ^n a!i^i ndvainu in 
rdiKuliuli liuw Iw'i n muilr m 11«* 1 1 i l| hn\r 
Imh'Ii hi up: -a inuhr hnnili duliiininu. namrlv 
Kun-puL ll^uiimi, riml AlrulapaHmr, Tim fniir 

iiiuniripal mi.. uf Sum ^al, Si die 

rnpilal f|injii|lnlinn U I hikar, a rmTifinj 

naval minium f|u.|ujh,!irui UI.MMii: Ihilininm 
(pnpiilal run aiirl fiw /pupiilnhiifi 

|. r ilNii lisivr primary ^rlinnh vunrlrhal uu i|, n>M < 
nf KraiH i-, mul fiilliivviiii'. mi far -, !t pirM.^ihJi-, iln< 

winm pruuraniH, At Si, laiiii'* a pirnmlary 

a' lmul is mainlaiiaal. In I'vhii'Ii pupils ah' mill 
frimi rill lIn 1 W»^l Africa l uhuiii *,. aiul a imrimil 
H'lmnl fur dm Iraininic nf unlive hurlmi*; nL 
I lakar llmlr i ^ ji leelihiral hi^li >eliiuih ■ ‘i >1 11 1 ■ I ■ ■ il 
hi all Ilii- rnlnnii-j* Tin* Piali\a?i nf dir fniir 
lni\n?) imiui 'l me I'mirli i-iii^rii» a ami lln main 
juirimm in dmir inluradnii i> hi make dam 
in i v ii rjili]<< in l li' miniJni 't inlimi :i> 
ill Jill’ i [fnl I'' hi I'Xll'lal |il r n hr II e|r-|* jlllil i| ||C 
llm MirniiilidihK |u npk Spi i'iul i ll'.nh have 

tn'i l|llv In i'll Uullh In j i.!v*i Uf *■ a *.|.'a»lv jilh iuU 
am r uf Imi rJinh ui^ al llir itnimal hrlinul, 
llnrn piuviilin^ fi.r IviHiU-Iivm tir.ulunlrH a 
yi'jir, pi I jiah-I In i arr> nn llm Wnrk uf ri\ili/a 
Iimi in lln' villayi 

Tim rnlmiii'A nf \\ r»l Afiirn im Imle, in mMi- 
Iii*ii hi Sunyial, rppi-r Si»Ui;a! ami Niner, 
I>I Ill'll l iijim J», 1 lie Ivnrv lii:e! <|IJ|| J 1.1 lu Illll *y, 
widi a pupiilaliuh r>luiiuh-l al I l.hhlllHill aiul 
upwards. Hy a •!■■» r> r nf an liihpia-Tur- 

l ii ia ial nf 1 alm almi) w:«- nppuinh il fur I lie 
rnliir hriihfiy i\illi lir.nhphuhi?> al Makar. 
Tim l invi runr-i ii iii’r.il li:n* Mine appuiiilnl 
N'Vi'ial i iimini MMTm In ilupiih' Iiihi lln- i nluli- 
Iion uf mliirnliuii and ;hhi*r m In liuaiiH fur 
i\hj|i|in^ dm mIiumI |nn\iui.n aiuuni' llir 
imlivi'F. 4 ]'Iih in a * I i lln nil pruhlum, ai sil-mil 
Til pi i n nl nf lln pi-if|ill■ are \|• iliaiiliiiiilaiis 
and dm r-maimli i payalh', rva'pliiii* a Muall 
I ip uly nf Jhimaii i allmlm*. mimluiinu ill mill 
luJHHL ami .1 ACM I rmhl.nl- 

Tlm I nl al j mini nr nf Finmli m'IiuuIh npurlnl 
in Sriuyal in pillS mi*; 1 liirly-niinvi/,. Lljiriv- 
livr* puMir. wiili liihs pupil i, mnl fmir privalr 
ileiiral iN'IuMih uiih lifl> lliirr pupik Ju 
Finn li i * 11 i 11 ■ 1 11 . in llm *:nim yrar. llinr were 
UvriilV'lwn juililm nrlimih, uirli l.HIl pupiM, 
riml luii ilein al m’I .M, wiili liT |mi>i|*v. 

In I'pimr Si iii'^al ami Nii'i i du ie werr fifty 
|piik>l ir m'Iiui il ij , w il li 1ll:i l l pii|iih, jiiiiI Lun rlnl iral 
rrluiuhr, wirli ha pupil i In lli*' 1 'iilim hriihny 
ill n in I IIIJlkHI (iiiV-h Uuii- ii'ri'iviny; ilislrili'liull 
ill Fivnrli Mdinulrt. 1 11.' numlier Ilf Mulmin- 
ini’iliiii mIiiimIh in lliin rMrinlnl rr|»inii h iin- 
klinwii, knil limy m'l'iillv imdiiiniliiT lln* l iriu li 
hrlinul'*. In llm fuiii miiniripal riiiunillimM nf 
Sriiripil llirre were rrpiirh'il I IT hi'InmlH nf lllis 
rla^ in I5IMH, wiili 'JUT jiiipih, iiirhnlin^ *IM 
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girl*. Excepting in on« higher school at St. 
Louis, the instruction Riven whh limited Lu 
cilulinun fruin the Kurini mid very elementary 
accounts. 

Thn mu'il of extending ft knowledge of the 
Fieimli I angungo wining thn iintives in urgent, 
Hiiiri* coiiLiii-l with tin; dominant ]irn|)li* Inis 
inspired Llinn with the demi-e for wrilLen lan¬ 
guage; null having noun of llii'ir own they urn 
turning lu tin* Arnlijim, uml thus coming mure 
liml mure under Ihr ililhn ni'e of the Muliuiiimv- 
dau faith. Thin in u ruusa of anxiety Ln Llm 
French ili itlmrilien, wlin, Lhnugli entirely neutral 
in reaped to religion, have reason In apprehend 
trouble from llm funatienl Kiiiril of MohIuii 

COllVl!l'lH : 

Tlnj history nf French ki-IuhjIh in tin* inland nf 
Madagascar dales from ISSH, in which year the 
Frirt'H rfti tivnlv* CltrMivnn i\i opened their 
first Mi'liniil in tin' inland. The inis'shm Huricly 
nf Luudim hud iilninL Hi’lmnln in the island 
at that lime, uml at Tunuiiuriiio had lalahlished 
a college uml a minimi school. These mission 
schools. excepting I.lie rollrge, whirh luul lu rn 
closed, were taken nver hy iho Faria society nf 
evangelical iiii isiuiiH in I S!>7. They are now 
known as French I'mlexianl seliunls. The 
work nf tlie ('luislimi llrulhcrs, iiiLi-rni[iLed hy 
UioFrnnen-lluvu war, J.SS2-J-SN4, was resumed 
again, and has Meudily progressed. 

Other missionary hiirielies, tin* Friends, 
Liillieruu, elr,, have earried mi the wink of 
instruction and evmigiTiziUum in Lin* ishnnlj 
anil in INU5 it was estimated lliuL the greater 
nai l nf I lie mitral tribes, Including the Huvas, 
Imd been (Trial iani/.ed. The (’Inislimi pnpu- 
lutiou inehnled -J.jl),IJII0 l’nilcsinnls, and 50,000 
Iliinmri ('atlmlies. The inirpiiHu of the gov- 
miinent to establish a system of public secular 
Urdinnls was imliniteil hy a decree of Dee. 
11, 1NII.1, uml in IDll l it decree was issued giving 
formal organization to the service, The schools 
fur the Fi'emrli and other Euro|ienu colonists 
are main I nined on an independent basis. and 
an? classified like those nf France. The selinnh 
for Lin* iialivi'H an; |irimary, regional, and 
higher. The primary srluinls are ulLcudcd hy 
hoys mid girls from eight to thirteen years of 
age, llii! obligatory school ages. The course 
nf study includes the native Longue and Lite 
French, and tlie elements of arithmetic, hygiene, 
agriculture, history, geography, anil drawing. 
Each school Iijih a garden, if possible, in which 
the hoys work lui hour and a half daily; Lite 
girls employ the mime time in sewing uml cut¬ 
ting nut garments. In iiihlilinii to the muster, 
a wmmiii ussihliiiiL is eiii|j|i],veil in every Hehunj 
to Icni’li sewing uml ilmucslic arts. Tim 

regional ..Is are established at iiupniLant 

it liters. In their complete stage they in¬ 
clude a general nnnse of study, covering two 
years, and an iudilslrial nr Irelmirul course of 
three years. The general enurse prepares fur 
admission Lu the luinnal sclimil. The head- 
io as tec nf a regional school is always a Euro¬ 


pean; Lhe ass is Unit professors and teachers 
limy he nutiveff. The clasa of higher schools 
includes a liorinal sclimil, school of commerce 
and administnitiiui, higher technical school, 
and .school of mcilicinn. For the direction luul 
control of lliin system llm inland iH divided 
inLo four circumscriptions; Hit* official staff 
includes mu? general direelur, Lwo inn nee tors 
of jiriinury ins true lion (European), luul threo 
native inspectors. 

Tlie actual ilevrlupiueiil nT this sytiLem is 
slmwii hy the lutesL official statistic*!, which 
bring Lhe record lu JHOI). Estimated native 
Hohnul puimlalinn, 520,1100 (170,000 hoys, 
150,1)00 girls); niiniher of schools: ft Nil puhiic, 
will; 51,730 pupils; 301 private, with 2d,321) 
pupils. In all these schools the leaching of 
the French language is obligatory. The puhiic 
hcIiucjIh included seven completely organized 
regional schools and two having only the general 
course, also five industrial schools for girls. 
The number of French, nr other Eurnpeiui, 
chili Iren of school age was estimated the same 
year at JK75 (!M)!I hoys, .370 girls). All of 
these wen; in attendance upon urban primary 
schools, nr in aceuiulury schools nmiutninud at 
Tananarim?. 

The island of Hd union is one of Lhe earliest 
colonial pussessioim of France, Lhe occupation 
dating from J7(i7. KiUimlion lias followed 
there the same eoursn us in Murliniipic and 
(iimdelimpe. Llm French lawn regulating puhlio 
iostiucLinu having hern extruded to the colony 
in IMHO. In lUllll’ there were 122 public primary 
schmih in lhe island, with 2Mi Leiudirrs (MM 
men, 112 women) uml 1)2(10 pupils. Of flio 
latter dl2K were in hcIuiuIh for Imys only; 
31102 in schools for girls only, anil Si (j in mixed 
schools, There were also LhirLy-nino privato 
schools, classified us follows: secular selmols, Ljiir- 
icon, with 3K tcacheis and (ill pupils; clerical 
Hcliciols, twenty-six, with SI teachers and IJ1SS 
pupils (1023 hoys, 2*1 (ifl girls). 

At HL, Denis there is u lyctfo for boys, Lo 
wliioli is annexed a normal course for young 
men intending to lie leauhers. A emu'se in 
manual training is also maintained, and .ipcrinl 
elTurls are being made lo increase the provision 
for technical instruction in the island. 

No attempt Ims yet hcen made to establish 
a system of public inslrimLion in llm French 
('niign legion; missiun schools numbering 
foily-thm* for hoys anil ten for girls are 
reported, with about 3n(ll) native pupils. 

Dm* of the must important iuslilulimiB 
rstahlislinl hy Lhe French in Went Africa iH the 
Hidiunl fur the houh of chiefs, founded at Kayes 
nu the Senegal Iliver in IH.Sfl, lu addition to 
Hu* three grades nf an ordinary primary miluml, 
ix, elementary, intermediate, nud higher, 
there is il lechnieal depiirtnlent, which has hern 
in iiperalimi since 11103. This department is 
provided with workshops, and is in charge uf 
special professors. The pupils who live in the 
instUnlinn are sons of chiefs and dignitaries. 
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mul ;tlLi'iir.l lliejmlinhl frmit lln* MB 1 * 'if tm-vcii Iu 
iiiUvii ywir*. Tile kcihTjiI I’lMinw »if ulihlv 
[irL a piin a -H fur till’ Urlmii'iil ilipfirinmiil, wliioli 
i\tnwn pupil* ftUw from \\w several n^uiml 
m’ImiuIh Thin •li’pnrinn'iiL is oipiippeil fur 
work in wimhI mul iron, Ich uruphy, mill I ruin¬ 
ing fur iimilienl JiJr^ihlruilH uml /nr uarinilliirr, 
Tin. yiHiliK ini'll ivlm Jinvr pji-^il 11 1 r < i ■ mli 11 it.* 
Melon'll fXiTpiM 1 jpviU- iiilhiriirr iHHin llnir 
iiulivo niiuimuiill'^i mul an- ahn wi ll hi led fur 
pud* iti llu* imlilir armor. 

In llm rfiluiliffi nf All lhihsin iilid DrriiiiiBil 
liillc |>r.igir*M him Imeii iniuli* in lIn' o*l?tUi)'h- 
mini of fiwliln suIojiiI*., Inii. iirivnlo elirnul 
>.‘1 kiuIs lire nirlril liy lln lurid iiuilinriLu h. AL 
X.uimiu, Xnv f'fllwliuiia, lliorr in u nillefcc willi 
K'Jiernl mu! I rrli ni ml . Ir|iurl lin nl», nml al 
VsiIkmiiv mi UKrii’ulliinil urlimil. Al Fiipi-ele, 

I Up pjiier low n of lln* Mmol ■ ■ f Tahiti. I Imre 
un* *ix jmlilir primary Hrlumh mul u imrnuil 
s r> ] 1111 j| 

The A sialic Colonics — Tin* Freiirli inlniih'H 
in Asia minind of five iloprii.lcnrirtf in Iinlin, i»T 
whirli lln* 1 'liiif is I'nmlmlmrrv, mid French 
liiilu-l liiim Tin; Jailor inrlmlivi iivr hIiiIom: 
Aiiiiii in, 1 'mulnnliii, f'ui'liind'liiim, Funking, 
nml i.iiu*, willi on i^iiinulnl piipidnlinii nf 
Is/JMlI.nilll Tin* leminry nf KwumM 'lum- 
Wui, mi iho rimsl nf Chinn iviw leased frnin lln 
empire in 1 Sfj!l, null pluiTil nmlor dm uiilhurjly 
■>T llir t iuVerllnlM ii-nonil nf lnrlmt llkiini. The 
ili vrliijiiiH Jilof inurlmi hri-iilnrnliiniliriii in lliin 
vfwl ri Riun win u fi-ulnrr "f llm rulnniril jjulmv 
mlvni-filoil liy Jnlivi Ferry (luring hi* hri'f i.riu 
in Minister uf Furi’iftii Affair* (iWCi ISKY!, 
iiiol piarlirully ulloiHpii'il liy I'uul llerl, wlm 
was IniYoniiiMionornl in Jmhi*rinnn in IfcMV 
hi nsju 1 i t in lln* Lrrrilnry oh n whole, lln* 
pnrpnu' Unis hrilliunily inimipiiiilciJ lm* m vi-r 
imsu’il lioymnl lln 1 llii'iirrl iimI Mage. lull il loin 
l l lii surni 1 foiliiiilo .-Npcriim'iiH ill nliunl inii 
wliioli ilhhlralo liulli ils uml'ilyiug prim ipl.-* 
:• liil I Ini r mliipliil iniis In nneiilnf onioliliiiJis. 
Till’ guvi-rimr uf i'lo li i , »ilnii> 1 i:ih charge nf 
iHliiruli'iii in hi* uwn jirnvun r, mid uppninL* 
lln* siiiii'rvisnr uml Un* hurliing piTHumml 
Xu uni' is ;uJHliLli'iL Ln lln M-rviro win. is mil 
provided willi u lonelier*' illplnnm nr n univrr- 
sily il'Hroc. Tim ini’ll leai’Ii its in I In- solnml* 
fur luiriipcHii* nml llm |nim i(iuI Loui'Iht* in iho 
Hi’lnmls fur dm imlivoi uro drawn fnuii Fi'iiiiit; 
llm wnimn loiu lmrs, us n rule, frnm lln- nMili nl 
|n iiiulalii hi. 

Tlio nmli'iiyur lu iiisLnu i lUo imiivot Uimimli 
LIII 1 'inii* mi'iliiminf tin* J’n io li lriiiK<liim . mill 111 
I'liliiT iinU'iH'iulonoo nf lln- niu nrii sysivin nf 
o-1 Him I inn, fin ‘ mil pruvi'il ^:i l i nfjiiT i »)>', mill in 
J'lllli wits ILrliliili|>’ mI*: 111«Iiiiii'il This oUull^r 

w .i" .ln«' iii purl hi ll.Un i nf tin* UiH',n-.lji|ia- 

n-’si* war, wliioli impiivHnl iln> naiivi' muni n iiU 
lin* vulito uf wislmi |i , iirniim ami ilie inlrUn lu il 
Mlpurim ily nf llio <l:ij i:i in a si• Tim impnrl uiht 
nf fuslyrinK Lhis awiikiiinl innaesl wus fully 
apiir-'i'iali-il Jiy llm Fruii-li aullmrirh->: ul Urn 
'•aim linu* limy .losiivil in uuanl imaiiisi ml- 


vrrse inllu* iii'oa nml siiju rfinial (ruining, unit In 
iiilisi llm MippnH urn I nympnlliv uf ilu- ^liie 
i'Uish uf | lio mil IVr ]Hi|H(hi I i« mi , w lm »Li|l Imlil In 
llm Umlilinmil niliurr nf llm Unciil,. 

UiiiIit llioso rirnniisliiiui^ llm (iiivrrjinr- 
linnrvil i«f Iii'U of liiiui Mmk llm Ini il in ilia 
ml*ipi-i .hi nf a nfnnmil sywii iii uf oilinaiLiun, 
nf wliirli Urn main fniluri?* nru m fnllinva: 
rlovoTripim-Jil nf llm iiinilorn nml llm niirient 
Iriinmu: fmm a nimumli I nisi;. , ili^mimlrrl un 
i ilnnili'Ui nf llm lirsi .li iirm, 'l'u lliis surroiah 
rrliii'filinli nf llm snonml ilourro, fnllmvnl liy 
llm lliinl ilomno. EhoIi nf llm iwu liiphor 
lU'Kre.xs npinprisi'O Iwu kp oIiiiiis, llm nun ira* 

■ I i 1 111 r ii I, lio' iillmr I'niinai-Animiiiilr. TJiq 
prn^raimf nf llm Iwn M-rUniih im-liii|.» ^nlijocla 
rnjiiiiinii lip In1 1 li. Tim n hi nilriri pis nlmrjpuL 
willi Hm iradiiinii.al inslriirliuii urn niiUiixl 
lu lln- Imi uI milImriiirs. uinl il in pro]insnI lu 
ruinv llpi ir Huluriis, :is rapidly m* ph^ililn, Lu 
llm Ii Y. I nf llnisu uf llm l ri iu li h uijuTH. 
Fur iiisiriirUun in llm iloiiujim nr uridiim lii 1 , 
Kinwrapliv, iiliNsii**, ilo iuislrv, mul liVuiriii 1 , 
Urn imilormil laiiuun^ nf llm jmlivos is mu- 
plnvi if irnlviul uf Fnimli, Xalivo hmloTH 
un- ilitiil.lo lu llm iiispiilurul.', anil w vrrul 
laii'loluliH urn inukiiiM spniul |ir<|uiniliori 
fur this lirmmli nf lln 1 niTvino. In vii*w nf 
dm pussinh fur civil upjniiiiiiinnla uml dm 
Jilni-r uf I'Xulliiiml iuiJfi ll li*|iT llm liril'lllul 
hV.ilriii. il is iii rrml in I'micli 1 luJrnf'liiiui 
lint afior UUJ joTniiiia lilmvo lliirlv ymni nf 
UM-’ slmll mil I'p- rulluill.il hi llm lilnrury OX- 
Jiiiiiluiliulis nf lln* Iiiulu r ili ^ri c nf llm inoli- 
lu in ul Uariiiu^ 

TlirniiMi'ally llm now »y, i >li , ni lma Iutii 

mUip\nil fur lln livr hluhs nf lull 

il lm- I imi ni«i^l fully :i|i|:liril in TrihkinK- 
Horn llm rli no Mlury slum' Ilf llm ruiirsc uf ill- 
hiriiotiiin in 1 ‘urri.il mil in lln* ncliuipJs of Lln,* 
lurm r villriLlrs ; llm ruurfi' nf dm Hiruml il» 
liri'i* is uiiiinliiiimpl ul llm chief him on nf Phil 
a pi 11 nf 1K tpyiTi, iHvisiniiM i'itui|i;triui|i- in dm ilo* 
purinicnis uf Frunrc ; dm mnrsi- uf llm iliiril 
ilcKri’i* is Kivi'ii ul dm chief iihmn uf nanli uf 
lln* firm n i'll pruviiu cs nf J f*• ■■■ hiiime, lln* wnoiiiiH 
nf dm inuliiiiiiinl innlrnclinn IninK nniiluniial 
ill lIn* M'linul nf llm MniiiJiirilih 
ami dm lumlcm ncriiun ui dic l raiii-n-Vnna- 
nli 1 1 * Hchuul. All nxuiiiinaliuu is Imhl ul (lm 
rniiniji'lii'ii nf r;mh hoi'liuii nf llm oniirni 1 , iilid 
inurliN llm ciiil uf llm Iru'lilimml runmo uT 
ulu'ly. In >|i fi'ii'iii'i'. Iiuwi vi-r, lu lln? olisInliiH 
uf die pi'.ipin, l wn cumpi’lili vr lilimry uXitiniini- 
limis up’ loM ruil'-'ipii iilly; llm lii>| uf dim* 

luki'M jiluor 1 hill a vraiJi nflrr lln.iiiploloil 

rnijru'uf mI inly, ul llm child |i|ui ns nf Tuiikin^ 
uml \ iu min ; llir M.'i.iul .\ji Jiiiainlhiii hit lira 
nflrr n mtuiiiI iuici vul ..f ilircc ycurn. al llm*, 
llir cupiiiil nf dm iiiii'ii'iii empire nf Annum. 
The laiiroalos nf dm lir-d ninipclilinil rcroive 
die ileum's uf l'/i-n/nuj nliii nf 7'fihii. Thoau 
fuiiiiiinli* uiiort, if iinil'T llm :mc i.T lliii'ly ynirUj 
lll’c I’linihlr fur die hit.ituI I’Xillllllldliiin wliioli 
Ki'iiirr* llm .lo^n'o.s nf 7'u n-.Si mol uf I'lut-buHQ, 
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which am minimi fur Llm higher |iu.HiliniiH in 
LIn 1 unlive luhiiiiiiHlrnliniiH. 

Tlic Nliult'iilH wlin complete llin third degree 
of Llm Fninm-AiinuinUc inslruclinn iirt? pre¬ 
pared fur mi advanced nmrrti*, which fur llm 
irnviiicu uf Tanking is Riven nl llm ful- 
tgc rfii PrubrfartU, situated uL IImuii. This 
iiinlrucilinn riprcsenlrt tin* highest type uf 
French hcIhmiIh in Llm Orient. The rmmm of 
Hlmly in arranged in two cycles. Tin* lirol 
cycle cows three years, devoted to general 
Mur lien corresponding In tlniMi* of llm higher 
primary hi'IuiuIh nf Fraiiee, willi ilia addition 
uf llm study nf (‘liimvHO rlmruclrrH. An ex¬ 
amination in held ill the oiul of tlu? onur.su which 
imiiUIph Llm wLiideul irj l1il‘ cmiiicnLc uf “ tin; 
comnlciiieiilary cuurnf*." 

Tim wnruml cycle, 1:11 vrri hr Lwn years, com¬ 
prises four parallel HcrlioiiH, ns follows : (1) 
ml ti i i ilia Ira live auclitm, intended Ln prepare 
in Lor pro l urn uml Hrerclnrics fur llm puliliu 
Norvlrc ; (2) iinniinl .Hecliuu for llm training 
uf teachers and cimdiduLeH fur admission In Lite 
school of iniriicinc ; (3) niiiiiuorrinl Hcrlinu ; 
(■L) tcchmejil hoc lion, wliieli [ircpuri?* for pu- 
ailiuiiH in llm telegraph and rad way service mill 
In puliliu works uf various kinds. SlmlenLs 
wlm uumplulu lliia cyelo uml pass llm final ex- 
ruiiiiiiiLinn receive u diploma, with llm jiiunLinn 
of their aiumiul socLioiu Tlu: college has a 
himnliiiR ilepurLmeiiL, mid iiIhci a select pns- 
[mrulury division which serves uh a practici) 
mcIiihjI fur Urn normal aludcnls. 

The present (invernur-f Scimral uf Indu- 
CJiina, M. Klnlmkowaki, la in full sympathy 
willi Llm reformed sysLcm adopted by 1 1 in 
jm;jJi)rfu,sfuir f M , Jiunij, Jm L proposes Lu curry 
iL m lilI farther l<y nrRiunziiiR Llm secondary 
schools in Lwn scrliuilH, a serLinn of IcLLcrs 
L’uiiLjjriHiiiR in llm swim program French liter¬ 
ature ami llm oriental Mansics, uml a tech¬ 
nical HtM’liun inmpiiiing three divisions : agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, mid cmiimcrviid. AL Llm 
sumo Lime M. KJnliokuwski in making special 
pin vision for llm education of mi Live Kirin. 

Of m?fussily Lin' sy.slein of inmluni odiioaLimi, 
elaborately pi aimed by llm French nullinrUies 
in Imlu-l'liina, Inis thus far made lull little 
real progress. Oflicnil rupnrLs fur 11KMI 
give llm following particulars : ('uchiu-Cliiim 
(puimliiliijn 2,!HiS,52D) liuil doll uummiiiial 
mid Oiuilniial Hclinnls and imaiy privuLo schools. 
About ■10,000 pupils wore receiving hiulIui’u 
iiiHlnirliiui. iSchools fnr Kiris were rumble Led 
in all Lliu prinuipiil Low in, llm must fhiiiris lii hr 
nL Saigon. 

In Tunkinijc (populaLion 10,^1110,000) iliirLv- 
eight Hidiools hurl uIjiiuL 1000 pupils in LIn* 
Fraiiufi-AiiniimiLu auuLlniia, Tim Htiliunls for 
girls al I [mini unrullial 17-f inipil* f ami Llm l al 
Naiuilinli, HI7. Tim ('nllvgr r/n I’mivi’ltirnt 
rugislured 200 liuanliug and 100 day pupils. 
Tlu? prinuipiil leauliura in Llie mndipn suIiooJh 
oT IiuluA'hiiia are Lrained in lliu AVufr ./ir/r-s 
Fcvnj, imiinLuined by lliu Mmittn Inimw, fnin- 


yiiw at ils HfiiL in Ihirw. This flocicly inspired 
»y Llm uiitlniaiasLin purjiOHu of iL^ founder con- 
duals il vigoruu.s propaganda in Llm iiUnreaLs nf 
l’runcdi muiulur uiluuaLinn in the Orient, The 
.Fii'iiifli Hrlmulu fur I'kirupennH in Imlu-Chma 
arc Mimiliir Lo Llm ho uf France. In J POO Llicre 
were huvuiiLiioii puhliu .sulinols of lliia chow, with 
I OH 7 impiln. 

In all Lliu French colonies llm auppurb of Lliu 
public ^ wuhriuls ia derived from local fundsj 
imiuii ipal nr conmumid and provincial, with 
HuljHidiu.s from Lliu uuluniul IrcuHury mid from 
111 a l uT I‘ran it. The Itch eh colonial budge b 
fnr 1IM)!I niniml a inlal of ll,OOH,I3P frs. 
(31,201,0118) for public instruction. This sum 
wan ilisLribuLeil ii.h fnlkiw.H? cnlunica in America. 
2,07^,(122 fr«. (f'lUf,60C); in Africa. 2,521,213 
fro. (^(>1,213); in Aualralaaia and Oceania, 
JHIi.MPfro. («30,030); in Asia, 1,225,735 fra. 
(321,1,151). A. T. S. 

RerarancDBi — 

/Innlinin' rlir i\f\niatlrr tka Colonic*. (ParLaO 
/Lminriiri 1 #lr /n .irurfirirqnr. (Paris.) 

/Lrmrmtrrtichi ffiiiirirlrjiirie d DijKiuhncca, (Puria.) 

>Luminin' ih'S lies ,Si. Pirrrf rl Miqtttfan. (PnriH.) 
liiulflrt rott thtt DfiiMWaca du Miuial&rc ifc.* Cu/oaioj. 
(Purls.) 

Ex|>usiUrjii univursplli! dc 1UD0. Lua Colonic 4 /rmicmW. 
(Purls. 11IIKI.) 

rilrn nf lliu ttuiktin rlc In .1/i’aaiuji Lni'nna /rnriftu'au. 
(Paris.) 

(lunvi rni-nii jU ilr* Muihiuiarar 11 L I3I^|iriii1olircs, 

iSfiifiMfujircff ul'uUrnha. 

MJillmLiVi 1 ili> riimLnu-Uim |iuli1iijun rt tins Pncuix-Arla. 
.S’/nfiV/i'rjMu ik VfimriunMiinil jirfimiiri!. Tuino VII 
(imil -lllllJ), (L'arirt, HUM.) 

MliihliVi' 1 I 11 r'limniuriT, flu l'lmUialri«>, ilrs PuhIes et 
lies Tf li arajilu s. K«|iusil1riii uiilviirsrJIu inLnr- 
imliim:ili’ ili> 1II1IIJ A Puns. Itnpfuirtu tin Juru Vn.- 
Irrun/ii/Jiuf. riiihifi I, (^ulunius friuigulHua, iiji. 

^ R7:biM. 

l’lieniK, Ciimii.km. r/Kii^ii'fHni'ini'iil un IiuIL-CI 1 ino. 
In Atmunirr r/u VRumaucuiinl priuwirc, 1010, |jji. 
-JM-JKI. 

Slalrsiinm'N V^trkntk. (hiiirluM, uiiiiuiil.) 
iV/iili'sli'piji;* rufiinurfiif, (Piiris, luinuul.) 

FRANCISCANS. — The inunu borne by 
Liu* 111 umlwr.s of the lliree greaL ruligioua 
unlur.s foil mini by Si. Fruuuia uf Asaiai (d, 1220), 
namely Lliu Fnara Minur (12110), the Four 
LiuliuH, nr C-lari'a (1212), ami Liu* Urothcro mid 
S is Lera uf rumiucf, or TurliurieH (1221), IL 
is Llm /ir.sL nf these nrdero tlmL will here lie 
ilenlL willi childly, aimsp the educaLiciiml aapccfc 
uf Lliu work uf Lite Francisuiuia ia coidined very 
largely in Lhc Friars Minor. In fumuling tliia 
order," hnwuvcr, SL. Francis did nut ihLciiil il 
lu ungnge pritimrilyin nluciitiniinl work. His 
aim was lu lit, slidilisli by its nieaiia llm prin- 
I'iplcH of dm (iospul and Lu rcliimlla the h piril 
of ChrisLiaii charily. To Lliis end, piety and 
lint imieiiiT lvu.H tlic one thing needful, So 
great, imlui!il 1 was Fnincin’s uiiIIiuhIiihiu fur 
influencing men’s liven by example tlmL ha 
did nut nl first cncmirngo uuything lilie learn¬ 
ing uinniig Iiih fulluw’ero. Hut, with. Lliu rapid 
growth uf Lin? new order and Lite diffusion of 
Uh influuni'e in ulmunl every sphere of life, lio 
wus ubliged Ln uniusidpr uonditiuuH foreign to 
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hi* rjriuinul dbMiflru Alrrmly in ili^ lifniiiir 
uf Si. I'Yaugm his fruirH lu’icun M fn-(|iiriil dm 
uim miliw, iiltd wtlliiH Lhirty-Iivr ynira stfirr 
]iih ilinlli tiny lin«l limiiim ns niimiiieimns 
for iiildlntLunl arlivilv n« llir IhiiiiiiiiruMS, 
with whom tin 4 Frumwniin yjlmrr llir inufll 
jiroiiiiru'iil plmT in llu: mival nf hanmiR. 

Iolcllcclufll Activity.--Thr .Fnuuwnna mm 
pcirBtvi'iI the iinil id uni|iitriiivs u Jmlil upnri 
Llio cpuLurn of rdurjdiiui. In l-dll lin y i*- 
Uihl ini it’d n mpIhjuI fur llnir mvii imnih.m 
in Vatu, Wliirh w pi in Virrativ? svu 
llml it ivm iiirnrpnrrilnl villi dm itmvmiiy, 
wln-rr tin* FrnvicinvmiH rtiihanpirnily hrhl inn 
elmirs uf llunlri^y, .Six yunM *virli« r (TJLIh 
Lliuir Hrlmol wi* npi'in^l ul Oxford, nml. nfu-r 
its iiinir|mrn(iuu wilh dir univirdiy, il hr- 
cunii‘ ii I'riitrr fnim wliirli Lrarlirr* wniL mil 
ililo nil KiikIuihI, iiiuI rvt'ii uhripud. Tin- l i;in- 
riwnum lr.nl u|m» fmm 1-J"i u wlmnl in ruii- 

Hi'i'limi willi llu* i'niviTsiiy uf ( , uiiil>ridp\ 
wliirli niiilimiid In rliuusr ils rrpiil frnm 
11 t 1111ji(In 1 friars up lu iln- llifnriimiinii. 
JViur In lIjuI limp dwiv win- ^iMy^ivni 
I'nuu'iHrjiii pnifi-HHurH at IJ\fnrd uiirl mvi'itly- 
llim . 1 ul fninlirhlKi 1 - llnir inll«i* , un■ ulsn 
Hindu ilsrlf fi ll, llum^li lu u li ^ il* ^ri y., ul llir 
llinvi milii'H Ilf lliilnjnui. I 'nlnmu 1 , TouIiiIIM’. 
llohliJi, Alrjdn, Suhiiiuiiini. IVawiir. Yirnnn, 
mill l liidrllnrtf, wlirrn ill ilill'iTi'lil |Mlii |h 
I In- fiiurrt lillctl v illi iIikI lm a t imi llir iinifr^uiiul 
rliuini. Tim uri jil iiiiiiu h nf Ah-xamlrruf llnlii 
M. I'JJ’l), Si, lhllliLVi'nilirr (rl. 1-71.1, lluyillM 
i f KptVirdiain (i[. I’JMK AiIuiii ili J Mari i n (il 
1 J.Vi) , .lullii lYriuuii |il- UflJ), .Inliu rli- lu Uih Ii. 1 I,. 
f*L rjjri), Uii’luu'd i«f Miihlli luvii ill r. 1 : 1011 ). 
U<nn v lWuu (A, llilil), IhmHSniUH M. I Mum, 
am I William uf UrMiniu [i| Id 17 ) wilnivi i«» 
till? Ii'iuliiijt jmrt linrnr hy I In 1 KmiiHM-aii* in 
I Ur wnrk uf liiu ini'plir viiI iiniviTf-iiii^. Thr 
nnliT lm- :ijwiiy .4 rrliiini'i] il* in I In* you 

nf (I.Inuirul nml pliihimphiial Irurniun 

Over. lifLV liaininaiiH riH>i>in| as ■ v iiijsiiI|itk ai 
Hu* I nuiudl of ’IV,-ul ( 1 V iirhidiui' dm jjrral 
Spanish llinplu^iaiiH Dr I'n^lrii (il. laliSj ami 
Venn (il. 1 'ilpOJ. 

Jicsiik'.H llu 1 Lwn prrul lininHirn uf ilii'uluny 
mill ]»liiluHU|illy, Lin- Kraimisi aiin apjiliml llirm- 
HUlvcja ciiKiTly In iliu iilliml Hiinu’rH. IVnm 
(ho rmiMPl lln*y i inn lm jiri'iil |ui»nii atH in Mililinil 
flUliliu.H- In all uni- limnLri'iI KraJii’isniiin wmii? 
niiiiiimuilJirii'H mi llm Mil.lr aa a whuli*. vsliili- 
aim ill livi! Ininrlrril |irmliiri:>l wurku mi [iar- 
iiiHilur WmVm uf Smpiuvi', Si. Amhuiiy nf 
I'uilua (il. I’d.’Ml ilr*w up thr fir^l /Old/ru/ (Un- 
airthtut'i■, niii| the /Iff dimi ihrtim\iivn i-uJn|lilr | 
liy .Inllll Mim-lli'fiillii (il, r. I Ml III I VUii ill roll* 
Hi in 1 1 list* in ihr Miilill.' Uulli 1111,111 

Wiirkw urri! MlipjiHjsnl liy lliu f'imim, m 
uT a third I'Vuiirisriiu, Nirlmhisi uf Lyra (d. Id III), 
llir iiiu.il ildlilrilliul i'Xi'U r i?(i* nf lin-ilir \'li1 i.sn 1, 
whiuli wiu'o ufi ni irpriiiLi'il durum Llir firimnh 
ami m| xli*i l Uill iriiluiiiH nud rujnyi'd 11 iirraL 
I'imilnliuii rvrn aiming nnii-('ulImlii'H, Tin: 
firiL Lrauslaliuiii uf ihr llililr iiiLu Spanish, 


lMifili, and r.ilur KnrMpruii vi rnm-uhir^ were 
lua'li- liv 1 ui’ii 1111 rf iif (hr urdir Tin* Krau- 
iAsi’huh lisivt 1 mil Ihm'u hw* frmful in 
mid niyMiral vriUTH, mid mnur uf Ilnur rarly 
fhnril.iiund vurkfi liavr rxi'inw'd 1111 imimnn’c 
inflm rirr npuu ihi^j iimIhiiI iifr uf Llir prupln. 
Tlm» ihr MrtUttitiuw* Vilar f'frnVfi nlmniL 
ru/11 i ipi•-« 1 Mir rni\v,l* in llu* fniirlia urli nnd 
Jifl ri’iilh rrniiirv. a.*» lln-y iwuriilly wavr risi? 
Lu llm iitirin'ir piayw hy vliirdp 1 h« fritirs minjii'd 
ami iiMlrurfrd llu 1 umll il ml,r ( wliilr LTm 
«Smij (“In'»;dm»rn>»w nf Thr.oluri 1 fVuhlli 
frl. lairo Jilfaiiu'd miHi prpMluiiiy iliaV il wan 
n prinird Uirrr luindfi'd Ijiitr*. l*n llir Fran- 
I'iMi ,all's, uufrrtjm r. urr dur l\vu uf Mu» urratrst 
I.aliu iiymirn, llu* /.liVs />uc and llir ,S 7 nFifi( 
d/'ifu-. riiiii|iu^i-.l liy Tlmiun.’i *>f fVl.inn M, r. 
lJiinp uml .hu'npniir uf Tmli ul |dllii) r^iu‘i'1- 
ivi 1y. wliilr tin' /.rifr/fi, Mir pi,pillar ivirrril 
siiiiLj, rnim iallv \w Llstlv. It ml Ua 

uriiiiu in llir viTiuu'iilur p<u-iry uf llu? rrrdur. 
Au«l ihr rarly I rmr i^raii L. ^i iuIh, whirli in- 
npifi'd dial rhiN-ir nf Ihilimi liirralurr kumvii 
u> llir p'itinUt, wrri* nu lr^'» llu* in>pir,iliuii uf 
lliirli-rnlJi-n uiiiry url in Italy, 

Tlir Kraiiiisi-.iTiK did iml nuiliiir lluir lit- 
rrary u> 4 liviiy In llir dnimiiii nf sai led srirni’u 
Miilv. An l ipuli l. friar, JVirdmliuimiH Ann- 
linis 11. r l_' S|, was llir :mlh>,r nf Ik I'ru- 
jjtiit 7 rrfp 7 pji.il /I'.riiin, ill niiirlrrli VulllVUrif. an 
llll|iri11 alii i urm li«|ii ilia ul I hr Mill'll" Aw*, 
l'uiirlt-'ii I'dilmunni fhi*> v-ml vnrk uppinr.il 
in Kalin l'< fni< iiiid, n» il uni aim uuidi. 1 

m‘i'i'v,*.ili|r 11, Mir Iniiy Uv (rairdiitrills ihli* llir 
Mllnnr I mm in* nf riiu^l | iirnprnn lialimH, 
il r\,'|,‘i"i'd a un.il iulhlriirr t»u imdimnl 

tliunulil. In llr’ ‘■uiiiv nmlnry .lulni (liU 1 * uf 
/aumra, llir rliii'f rulluliuial *,r uf AlfnllMJ X 
in llial iiiuii’iri’li'i rlfurlH l ■ • fM^ji'r rdin ulimi 
in Spain, piildiMud an I'lii'yrluprilifl ill nix 
vuluiiirrt i,f nil dm lii lniir.d hiriwhdi'i’ lln-ii 
Jii'i'ili 11 iiI;l( ('■ I. 'l lii 1 f h'l fi ianlr l l rn r**r inn, 11 
Kalin i:iamin;ir in v. m , wnllru itlmiil. ihr 
niiddlr uf llu- 11iirim i 1 11 1 n uiiiry hy Ah xaihhr 
nf \ il li*, | i i-j 1 , likrwifm Inddh nu ilupuklaiit 
|iliii'i< in llir liirralun* uf flu< Middlr Aii'^. It 
wjiM jirinl. d nvrr ilm r Inimlp d limrs, and up 
lu llir lifi■'■‘inli I'l'iilury was in U"' 4 in alninst 
all llir Hi'h'inls uf Kurupr. 

Nnr vin 1 111 ' 4 Frani'in'iiiM villmul nn-ul 
liillnr- in I hr nalurnl M'iriirra. jlutfrr llanill 
anliripalrd in u miirvrluui iiiiinnrr many 
nu 11 li-rii vririiiilir iliMi'iiM'iips, nud Ih’rlhulil 
KrliViuU id. r. I Us. i 1 tuinlrihulrd Ittlirlt Ul 
rx 1 ,< 111 1 Mir Mirn Mainly kmiwlnlm 1 "f imliirr 
liy liii n'iriii'i'It,", in ah liuuv Al a lulrr p,-rind 
Kura lhiriiiulri Oy i\i v:in pirp'iiiiiiriil fur his 
llial||i'liiul i' id (H Inilillirnla. I|i* Wi’ulr dm 
liiv-il lunik mi ulm-hra rvrr priiilr.l. JUid did 
iniirli in 1 11 inu 1 iunkkiTpiiij.5 Lu i’iini|i!iniliu‘ 
pi ifil liuu. SLill Inii-r h'urliiniiliH uf dn'Hidu 
hi, ]"'">l! a piuiiri'i 1 ill niirriru'iipirid rr- 

M'iiri’li. and Alumnus Vrllunip ul ISM> uiu 1 uf 
dir fijii > inir*l uuiMiir Smidi Amriirau iiiilaiiisH. 
J'lir urd'T Imi iiImm iinuUurd m^hitn'ls like 
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Philip of Cuniprlln (fl. r. 1252), Hip liMKlnr 
builrlpi 1 of liulh Assouan Jlnn'dans j nrlinls like 
Jacopo da Turn* la. (II. r. I2!ll)) ( who executed 
Lin* famous huli-raii mitsnics. and inilririaiiH 
like, Julimi of SjM'yrr (d, 1250), iliroelor of 
Liu! French riiviil oliiiprl during hvn reigns. 
Tins Spunisli >iluli‘.siiiiin r (’animal Xhuonos 
(il. 1517), was a Fla m lineaii. innl is rniM'iiilieml 
iih a KruorniiH pal run nf haloing Mr fnuiidoil 
mill riuhiwid ihi' I’nivomily nf Alcala, mid 
supervised I In 1 pulilii-alinn nf Ilu-1 'iimpliilpiiMinii 
l'nlyjzliil llilih'i l lio Hr* I of i lie iJjihs (J 502 -I5IU). 
In llm nixlmifU eeutucy ilu* Irish l-Tnuoiseiihs 
rendered Miuiisil Krrviee In Id I or* by llioir rrli-- 
lir/ited work, IhcAiJii'dsnf Ihv i’imr Mn.ifnn f 111-111-- 
lliJJIp), rlimlly niiiipiliii by Midair*] n'l’hry, 
mul hy llioir ullmr historical mill I horary labors 
(lin.'i'liil Iiy Kill’ll M’lmliirs ns Luke Madding 
(d. 11157), llm annalist or llm UnliT mul lii>L 
rerlor of Ilu* Irish ('iillcge in Homo. During 
this century also public uyiminsin worn opened 
in several provinces of ilu orrliT, piineipidly 
in lleruuuiy, Hclgimu, mid lhe Tyrol. 

Missionary nmJ Educational Activity. —- 
NnlwiilistJUnling tlmir lih-nuy ami iiradi'iuic 
pinsuiiH, llm Fruimiseiiiis with liisl rind fore- 
IiinsL ijjrii of union. mil Hidionlmi n or biink- 
1111 * 11 , Fnliko ilu 1 monks nf iliiisleivil orders, 
limy I'liluo mid woiil iliiioiij^hI. tlmsc wlm had 
must lord of llicm. Friiin llm outset Llioir 
cloister wan wlii*ri > vi*i > I Inn* worn souls Id ho 
wived or liruvls In I a nnufuilid. Tlmy nursed 
ilu* li*] MTS, lu*l| in I l lie lalinriTH in tin* harvest, 
Hold iiinl llm wniindoil on the butllcliclil, 
clu'iT-od Liu* traveler, siLi’mioil Uw sick, Mui 
Kormwful, mid tin* sinful in i lio medieval oil ion. 
Allhmigh llu-v luhnnil for llm lioltorment 
nf all m i-f ii him nr sncieiy. vet Liu? Fjj mi: is mi is 
found llioir inissiun mainly Jimmig ^ lho jinnr 
mid oppressed, In Ihighiml limy siilnJ willi 
iSiiunn do Aluiil TurL in Ilu* druggie fur liberty, 
ninl In llioir inlhiojioi! limy hi* partly Iruood 
Lhe birth of (Im idea of piipiilnr government 
in dilYcrcnl purls of ]-'uriipi*. Tlmy won 1 fre- 
rpioiilly outplayed ns peacemakers In* tween 
warring neaplcs and rival factions, and Lho 
prohnigoil olTmls nr llm iihIit Lu bring about a 
minimi of tin* (Slink I’Jiuroh with iJinLnf Home 
arn a mul l or nf Idnlury. Two Franciscans, 
lliirii'diuM nT Tcrui (d. r. 1171) ami jloriinrdino 
of Fellriu (d. HIM), won* oliirlly iiiHlnimonlal 
in founding Lho oololij-ali’d unm/i iff /irVln, or 
cliuriliihli' loan instilulions designed Ln pro- 
loci llm |miir imainsL llm iistirv of Llm Jews, 
in oilier respects also llm Franciscan* did amst 
iimnloiiniis sm-ial work, nolaldy hv llioir do- 
vulinii In Llm plagur-shirkon in 152<S mid aL 
fillior periods, 'Tin- orooliuii nr J)os|iilnls and 
llm euro of iirplin iik wuh iiiimIIioi 1 work of moivy 
In which limy dedmulod ihciusclvos, imd \\\ 
whioli I.udnvio of 1‘nsnria (d. 1HK.5) limnim innsL. 
cniis|jii'ihius in remit limes. The nindcrii 
“ Apnslli* nf 'ri-mpornTJindudd Mallliow 
(d. 1A5.S), liolnn^nl in ilu* Krimrisnni llrdor, 

Tim prosit cnlliusiiisni nf tin* friars mul Llicir 


mail fur llm .spiritual ami oven temporal wel¬ 
fare nf llioir nei/rhljors, as well as Llioir ubsoJuLe 
jinvorty, which appealed lu the fuiLli and ideal¬ 
ism nf llm people, added immensely to tlmir 
prijjiilarily mid iuilneucu as preaeher.s. They 
nmmlly protiehod in Llm public h inure* ur from 
lho yilhiuo enissrs, imd tlmir mthihiih wore cast, 
not in the idedniHO lanmia^e nf Urn hcIloiiIh, hut 
in the lunin ly phriiHi* of everyday life, mid lluid 
appealed direelly In Lhe people. The imsflinii- 
arv lalmrs of (lie nnler were not euiifiiicd to 
ipiiekeiiiiu? (lie pieLy nf European niilinoH ; hut 
wore In u larv;e < oxleat ueemupallied liy mlu- 
niliniKil innl 1 pliilniillirnpic wnrk. Ami tlmsc 
si ill ivinain as feu hires of the order. 

Thus in lhilesliia*, where the Franciscans 
have hern m-live missionaries since 121(1, they 
cmiduel, in addition lo Imspiluls, dispensaries, 
and IwspiiTH, fifLy-niuo elenmnlnry school,s, 
lliirly-eiKht for hoys and Uveiily-oim for 
Kiris, besides p-u trade schools, anil one enm- 
iniToiul mid classical hmirdiliK colleen at 
Aleppo, wiiicli is i 1 ciiowiiod throughout the 
Orient, At .Toriisidrin Uiore is lmiiiiLnineil a 
priiirin^r rsialilisliiuont, frnni which many 
eilnealimial mul roliginus works in different 
languages are issued uiinually. 

In Filina (lie Fiiuieiscans have Inhoreil sinoo 
lho Uiirteontli ceiiLury. Jleforc its close John 
of Monte I'orviiiu liiid built n church ° with 
dome mill hells” Jit Cuiiihuhl (Fokin), mul 
was able In reporL lli.il lie liail taught luilin ami 
(Ireek Li) J50 Imys and had eonverled (1(H) peo¬ 
ple, for wlupiu lie liiinslated the New Teslu- 
inout uml lho FsciIUt into Chinese. At 
I in'sent there are 22h Francis runs in six! ecu 
(‘liinesc niisrimiH, iucluding eleven hirthnps, all 
of whom belong In lhe Order. They nerve 
fllllM elmrelios and chapels, and nnndiift twelve 
Hcininarii's willi 5K2 Hiuniiiariims, lifloen col¬ 
leges with 5M) sludenlH, 7N4) hcIiooIs with 21,- 
LHJ.l pupils, besides uiuiiiLiiijiing orphanages 
mid linsjiilals. The Fruneisean missions in 
Japan, which wore destroyed in J507, were 
reonened in l(J07. In India the FrunciHCimH 
lirul muiiermiH cullcges and sell on Is long hpfore 
Die /irrivjil of lhe Jesuits, who lirat canin tlici'o 
uodor the Franciscan Arehhislioj) of Cion, 
Jnlm Allnujucnpic (1557-155^1). Folii oT the 
priori pal dmeestvs in India are now entirely 
served liy llm C'Jipuriiin Franciscan Friars, 
and unlive Tertiary Ilndhnrs cniiducL schools 
and asylums. lTniieiHnin uelivity in the Pliil- 
i]ipiues dales from 1577. There, as elsewhere, 
liny established sehiiols and inslrueled the 
unlives in manual labor — llm planting of 
I'ufTee anil eooua, lnoeiling nf sIlkworiiH, 
weaving, building; bridges, canals, r*h\ Of 
llinsa within llm Hraneisean pueblos HR 
per mil emild mul mul write and knew 
Ilu* eleiiumts rjT aritliiunlio. (Several nf the 
Philippine missionaries wrnln valuable works 
in the vernaculars of the natives. Thus in 
addition Ln Severn I entcchisinSj dielimi avion, 
mul grammars, which wore often reeditod, John 
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nf I'JxiMi'iiriit fil. IfiWIj [ iiin]H^nl n liiiflury nf Him 
P hilippines. *K‘iiWitR pnrlmuhuly with Wy rilv*. 
iKUms mir| riHloiiiM nf Mil' imlivi ji, which Inuu 
ri'imiini ll (In* standard auMiuriiv mu llu* mi1»- 

America,.An m will Viiniwn, llu- Fruu- 

rjcrmiM wen* fill* f»r#l ii ji iin Anmriiu, 
wviii iimhtlmrH iiT Mir Order liJivimf m'rniii- 
pirnied (’iilumlni* mii ||M iwtiiimI yuv.mr: nml 
nl Ifnvlin 1‘Viim i«i«n h|ii*tii-i| llm Fir^i i hriniinfi 
u1 111 ri'li in Mu* New Wnrhl f J-IW). Tim hr*t 
stflinnl* ill Ainiririi \vm' 'I]minl hy Mm Frail* 
duriuiK in ruiiiUTimn will* llmir ilmnlm* u\ 
Nni'vn ImiIuIIu mill |,a Vi-km, nn*l Mmre Tin* 
linliau liriyn were (migM reading. unhuu. and 
HiiiRiiiK Tin 1 I’VfliiriMt'iiiii* wrrr ^l^'i Mi |r lir-n 
mWmimh'H nil Uii» liminlinid nr nmiiiwin 
nf Anmrini < 1.*12>- Xnl In speak nf llm 1 /iIhim 
nf llii* order in Hraxil, where ciuce IVM |'iv- 1 
lieu jiii^imi* Ii:i vi' Im‘| i i^iaMi-linl nimuii; 
tin- iinjri 1 MjiVfiHi 1 unlive*, l'l-rn, Fhili, Ari^rii- 
liun, I'iirajpuiy. Mnlivin. mnl Yciii/inlu. il. 
wan FriUM-HcnuM who plimlcd l lirMi.uiily 
ill Mexico 0-V^H, ulii'iiri 1 liny w«nl full It In 
I'ViiJijO'lize Flnrida (I.YJM, XrW Mrxim flaTO, 
Ti/Xiih (MjSfil, mnl f iilifnriiin f17<ill>. Ah 

curly uh Mill Mm college fuiiuded l«y Mein- nf 
1 llu'Ul in Mm lily uf Mexico wu* niu iidi d 1 <y 
Hirin' Mum MOM Aaicc y tmil im T jnn| every Fran* 
I’Jhcjw nmveiil in Llu> ilnni x* Inn] n wclnml nl- 
ini'lii il in it. In llii'w* h’IuhiIh »h many im null 
nr NW pnyiMn imivid iiMlrummn fund nnd 
rlnMiinit rrmu Mm friura willi wlnnn Mmy niitd* 
Muir limnc. These jieiimimiH wrn 1 llm 
lirwl free UuimliiiK mol irude su’lmuU mi Mu 1 
American ninUinnl. Tin* iielrinTnin uivrii 
ill I ln*»i- Hr'lnml* Was nf n iwufnlil ilmnnhr 
l l» In Mu 1 n|p' nf nine (|ir rJiililn n wm* lunulil 
muling, wriliiiK. nUeiOiFm. xinging, nml in- 
>(rmnrnlnl iniini'; frnin nine yearn mi. Mi' 1 
work nf lln> pupil* wn* alnuisl wholly imlimliial, 
llm i’mii iiiiriJi iiMn mnl iriules id Mm eivili/nl 
world fnrimiiK Mm cuiurulum. ll wan Mm 
]''rui i i-inr mi Jnlm Ziuiiiirruitn, lir^i Jlidinji 
nf Mnxiiri, wJin cel up Llm nirlii^L |irinliu« 
ireuM in llmi cmnilry (Jfrl7-IfrJS) innl |mli« 
idmil llm lirhl lmnk Mirre, n non]irnilinin nf 
FJjrihiinu ilueirlim, in Mexinm nml S|uininli 
(IfrMlj. Out nf 1 IS Imnkn |»rinliil in Mexirn 
up lu MiOl), ilir* I'ninriuaiis lirnimlil mil II 
Ainnjif( llm>m llii* Fnri'/lni/nn'u liy AHimsn ili 
Mnliim (In.Vi), nmiliiiiiiiiK . r »lfl ikikih in fnlin, 
in Hlill ri'^iipli'il iih u Hhimlrml. Tin- rnrlii-nt 
M'IiuiiIh wiMiili llm prenem liniil> nf llm l nil ml 
Mluti'H Wi'i*|! fnuiiilnl ill 1'lnriiln mnl Nmv 
Mexii’ii liy llii 1 Friiimi*run*, wlm lir^mi Mn* 
wrirk nf I’vaiiui li/ul imi nml n1 11 miliiin in Mm 
chief (uvviih nf llm Irilu-H, a wlimil lu-iny crreU^l 
a I n 11 h i 1 1 1 > nf uieli 1 ‘lniri‘h. lu Flmiiln Mie 
riliiniliuiiril wnrk uf Mm I'nnn iieniiH nn u nvm- 
li'liiaLii 1 Hriilr iluli'H frmn nliuiil I.jIM, nml in lHIHI 
n (hiur^lnnp; rlm^iuil whnnl nml )iri'pnrii- 
Ifir) 1 hi'liiimiry fur llm eliiMmi nf S|iunhh 
Hi'UleM 1 ‘XiMtnl in Si. AukiimMuc mnh r llmir 
iliri'clinii. Tlmy ulsu ruiulimlnl n free m'IimmI 


nLfil AuRiiHline fr-nn ITs.'b iiuMI Lin* iinimi of 
Flu ri<In In i.lw* Fuiivl Sialic in IS|(I, U is 
wnrMiv nf niih 1 l/irti lV/iMi’i" I'flrrjirt, n/ir nf llm 

fiinim^l nf llm IVaiiei^an iJiift»iriiuirira in 

Mnriiln. iniMidnd MiilJ IMlT) n oraminnr, 
M’Vrtal rnli^'liiyiiii^p ?*ipl a liiilulrtT nT nllur 
wnrk-i in Min Timmpmn fanaunlluw lifinn 
Mu > lir^l Imnk^ |it i la I ■ il m jiiiv nf nnr XnrUi 
Aim ni in Imliah Imium« Ylm svMripi nf 
M'liiitih n|i 11v Mn* Oh|i>i‘ iii New Mexii'ii 
nniiiiirn'l in IVPi flm iiiiun prliuul |Hi|>iiliiliiin 
nf llm Irilw^ nr Mir* nri1ivi-» niiivr*rin| lu lluj 
FniMi TJm riliiealinual wnrk nf llm Frrui* 
in 4 J'i mi.h lii'pinii iii Snu An I, mil n 

ltciiijl Mm i hii f r i iili r uf Mu ir iiii»niijnary im- 
l iviiii -m In LiWr r r'/ilifnrnia I lie srlinnl h\h- 

Ivin cnI nFli^hn4 Fy Ike Onkr frnin 17WI, 
wlmn Jiiui|ir-r Serr.'i M !7Sli fmimli il nl San 
1 hi em Mm lir^l iif lln- faruuuN |>nn rise ail 
u liii Ii werr iii farl imiueiiu' InJunliiiH 

m Ii i mli 

XiilhiiiR iH rliap" is inure nirikiiiK in cun. 

fl'eliim Willi I lie rr luarUMe .yiien^i n I lnilJr-fl| 

I' Mu* Fr;iiu'Upj|iiN in rmivi riiriK Mini riviliz- 
inu Mn- iiaMvi^ in llm re^inn jiIihv'i* nieii- 
limn,| Mum llm jirumim im* jii vi*ii in eilu- 
Hiliun in llmir miviimiarv wurk Tlirn? ran 
In* Ip ili* Mi mill iluii Mmh u.’h lur^- ly <lue 
lu Mu* ivin* n^iihiliuii^ fraim rl liy f’arrliinil 
Xinurii^ (IJi]0) uilli n^ju'cl In Mm linfiv.^ 
id Mm Xew U’nrM. whirl] were llm 

priuriplv^ nf llm nivintirri*iif Iii?* Onler, in pfu- 

viilinp* dial each ^ifliniinl w-'ei In liftvp ila 
M'll'Mil :jn Well ft* 1 Ten i*||il rr||. 

Tin* Frauriin’iuiM, lliavrufl uiiim*, wen? 
llii’ lirNl lui^iumirii^ ever mirih nf Mm Vuln- 
imm, iluy hail Imi-n Mm lint Nninli ul il, 
'J’liey were llm iiiurna rM uf llie lii»!»jicl in (jinmlii 
Mini wlna ure mm Mm XnrLluTii uinl Xnrih- 
We^lcrn Ml it I rn iif I he I'hinji. Ah early as I u7.j 
Ainlh-w I’lievi l rnihlidmij mi nii'mini nf liin 
Inivt'lo in Maine, nml jiiiuMht Fnimimun, 
(iulirtel Swunril, wiu» Mm lirni tn puhlidL u 
lii^hiry '»f ranmhi f I IS 101. In 101 "i ilir Frnii- 
cisi'aijH iiiJiii^iiraleil tin 1 ini^iniiH in Uic iii- 
leriur nf I aiuulri in whii’h the JivmilJi hilmrcil 
Inli'P nn, nml limy nprimil iniinv Hr'linnln fur 
(In* lijiliun liov.'i, 'Hie Jir^L ilmLinnariiH in llie 
Irmpiui^, AlffiaiipiiJn nml llimm lum;mtRe^ 
wi’re r’i ■ 1111 ii 1 1 *i 1 I j v Jnn fill [>m (‘iirmi fiL HiH2) 
nml ri uii| Mil id frum Mm imleH nf NmMihIiuh 
V iel (il. 1 Oli/i| p hnfli I'Vanrici'iiiiH, Tile Frau- 
risi'iimi*iill hear a ^reai nhure in Mm niinwinnury 
hi irk uimiiiuMie Aiimrinui finliuiiM, I’flin'i-iiilly in 
Ari/unn, Xrw Mexii n, (’ulifurnia, U'icrrnihin. 
nml Mii'liiumi, wlmre limy ruinlma u nuinhcr 
uf Indian ImariliiiK, iluy, ami trade ^eluiulH. 
Al lluflmr Spring limy piililUh frmn llmir 
nwn pri'HNri n ii hi I li I v | H*r im Mi'ii I in lln* t;lii|ipnwa 
llUimuiKe* llr-iii|cii eilliH’lii^UH Hlill ruviiiimrji 
ill llm Iniiuuiii'e nf Mu' l 'liipiiewm* nml Mi‘- 
imiiniici'S. limy re i’el illy LilMF) i^ncil iu Nnw 
Mi'\ini u \tivuhii” ICntjliufi t'iilvrhism Mini nn 
A'fAniiJui/iV Divtinmv'ft uf thv \mvbi 

Frinii llii' milHcl lln 1 niis-siunurii^ nf llii 1 
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Ortlor Imvn iUxn furnished very vulimhle div 
yrrijiLinnH of foreign eouiil.rirH ami peoples, 
in Miis elans nf writings I In? HdnU\m» «r John 
t>[ Visiu di CiwiMitiuiul uf William uf Kuhruek, 
wlin pmelrulrd through Tnrlury nml Armenia 
in lln 1 lliirlrriiMi nmiury, have an enduring 
Yidm;* In many rrsfirrls tin 1 jmiruuneuLuI 
Work nf (jfuiii'i'riii»iu mi llu- topography 

cif l’uleslwe Inis imT yvl keen xiipiTsedru. 
Tin 1 writings Ilf JlNiimpill id, 171 Hij ruiiluiu 
tin; ijirtl deseriplino nf Niagara Fulls :l 11 • 1 
Llu* fullest |iiilili^lii fl jn’i uiiul nf 1 >i- In Salle's 
lint expedition, while llu? I'hwnivlt ; nf iidh^l 
miiniiiH it standard work un Mm im^iuiiH 
td Texas. 

Tin* iSYri/i/urr* OnfimH d/7riorum 11 f liIinix- 
■Shurukm mnlniiiH nvi i 10011 hFluiiiul nml rrUienl 
nnliri inf wrili i‘M lulniigihg In Llm Frauds run 
Order. indudilig Mm iiiuims nf elirnnirlers like 
Sulimm-im (il- r. I-JSK), liislnriiiiiH like ('railin' 
(ik IfiJi-i) null Pud lil. HiSIli), :iml npii rilali-'M 
like (lohilinu Id. in 111) mid SniH* (il. 1771'). 
Hut llu.* ^rc'iiI. innjnriry uf Mm FniTuiHi-nn 
writings urn rlnsi-ly niiuirefnl willi Mm iijms- 
Lulio labors nf Mm (IriliT. Fur il imisL In? Imnm 
in mind Mini. Ilm ideal urnl mkdnu nf Mm 

Francisi'ims is primarily a spiritual.. With 

Lliin iispeet nf Ilm work nf (In* I IriliT we are 
lull direvllv nihveruvd here. 11 will tniltttw, 
therefore, in null 1 Mini iL lias produced a 
greul mnidicr uT miiul^nf wlmm ‘J li have hreu 
furmally runnnized nr hiuMlii'd. 1-ivi‘ popes 

linvi 1 heeli I’liusm from among Mm Fruhi'iseuiiH, 
iiidiuliiig Mu- great Sixtus Y (il. lJiPU). Tim 
Order lum ultm given iu Mm I'ulhuUe rhweli 
itvi*r llin cardin.-ils runl nl least Ullilil pul riun liH, 
lUH'liliinlmp-Hj urnl lil>liiip> Al pivsiJiL thereum 
Lwu FraneWun nirdiuulH nml furly-Lwn iirrh- 
1 linlinpH ami hi*lm|i* I <i'hinging tu Mm Order. 
Numrrmully Ilm Fram isnuiH fnrm Llm largest 
Orili^r ill Mm 1‘uilinlm I'lmrrli. Tim 
Find Order nf Si.. Fronds ueiiiully muulnTH 
[ilunit 1111,01 111 iimmliimH, nf wlmm Ili,llijO belong 
In Mm Friars Minor. ID.IHHi in Mm (’upimliiiis, 
nml 1.7110 In Llm ('iiiivenlimls, lliese being Llm 
llm'c ffrral lirmirlns inlu wliirU iL is jlividnl. 
Tlirjfi? frinrs an* riluiii-il nvcr Mm livy rim- 

Lim uI h p ami pn.Hsi*,^ i-niivmils nml ImspiurH in 
nlninsl nvi’rv jiurL nf Mm wnrlil. In Llu? ITnUml 
Stall's llm l'niirs Miimr nluim liiivi? four 1‘rtiv- 
iimi'H, umiipriH'niK 107 Iuiwhuh mirl MHO nmmliuw, 
nf wild in “jID an; prirsls ; limy rmulucl mm 
uri'li’siusliral sainiiiury^ hvu Hnssinil ami nnm- 
iiHTiual nilli'isi'H, nml Imvu iimlrr L-Ui-ir ilim:- 
iiiin (a? parisli Hi'liimls, nllrinlcil l>y aunm 
I'liiliIri'ii, Imsiilrs Jivr pi'i'piiralnry rnl- 
liWH iiiiiI iwi'lvir liuiisi'H nf hi inly fur nmmlui’H 
nC llm nVil'r asi-U^ivily. 'Huiw? In 

lunrli in Mii'Hi* hi inly Iiihihi-h nri? H r i|iiin il Ln 
Hiirtuc a npi'i'inl imiirsu nf lii^lu r HMiilirs in 
lullin' jU Mm I nLi i'i ml I ini ial ('nlFimuf MmOnli'i-. 
runl In qualify fur tin- ilnirlnnili-. Tim uflipiiil 
priulinK priss nf Llm Knurs Miimr is al Mm 
('olli-Kc nf (iuimu'i'lii. rii'iir Klurcimu, ylmium 
urn iasiual i'difmucs pn'itcipcn uf Um writings uf 


Min grral Fnuii'ifiiaiii scliuluid nml nllmr wnrka 
nf varying inqiurlaiiia*. lli-re Lun arcj imliliHlutil 
Mm ilimit lily Atf/i Ortiima Minuntm nml LIiq 
F nnuil ipmrLuMy .Lir/iiuum Kniufisruimm. /fin- 
frinYmm In spila uf ilia fart llml llm griminl 
iHi falm sa nf llm rriarn Iiiih luma liiaclcml at 

illlTiriiiL in rimls in llurir liislury liy lnun: nr 
Iras niynlinil ilisjnili’H iiiuniig llmiiiHi'lvi'H ns 
lu ilm uljHi’i'yimim nf tlu-ip mli*, wJimli, mving 
(n ils uxtri'iim simplirily, Imi, ipmlf lu a gmiL 
v.-mi-ly nf iiilrriin-Niliiiiis, Mm Orch'r lain in 
nil ils Iminrhi's always UiiiiiiLniimil its griait 
pupiilarily. 

Ah n giinls Mm Krrniiil Orili r nf Kranrhi'iuiSj 
knnwii us Llm Pnur Flams, il nmv uumliiTd 
iilaniL 11,‘kill mins, diviilcil umniig -0IIII ninii- 
JuLi-ric H, nf whirli nifvru an? in llm Unilivl 
Slalrs. Tkrnr u huh am Hlricrlly rlui.sLmid, 
ns Llm Unlrr was fuumlid ni an rpunli (I2l!i) 
when wiinmii might nut have a slmn; in imliva 
apnslulii! win k, AL dilTareul Lillies urnl plums, 
however, llm Vuur Clai’i's have luiderlukeu Mm 
iiiHlrm linh uf ynimg gills, nulahly in Mexiro 
ahiml ITiIJO, and il is wurlhy uf numliim llull 
Mm lirsl Sislera' Selmnl in Llm English-speak¬ 
ing stales whs opened liy mriiihurs ur tills 
order in t.NOl al lieiirgelnwn, IMI. 

Nut I In? leiisl useful purl uf Mm present 
nluraUimal viivk nC the l-iam'isrvm Unli.v Una 
keen tlnne liy llm humiiIjith of its '.rhinl Ortli-r 
Itegulur, MruMuTH mid SisLers living in cum- 

muiiily, 1ml iihserving a .. niiligiiled rule 

Limn Llml nf Mu? KirisL nr Seeimd Order. Of 
llierfi* Regular TerLini ies, us Lhey are railed, 
Mien? lunv exist sixleeii HepuniU? enugregiiLuiUH 
uf men, with niiieiy limises Jiiul nearly 121)0 
lue ml jits ; uf wmiieJi Llmre are !J00 differenl 
eiingri'giilimiH. with -1^17 lumseH and 40,1 JO 
memlii iH. Tim largesL miiiiher uf Mirse Ti;r- 
Liary KinneisnuiH an? eiiguged in Lraehing in 
rulleges, amdi'iiiies, or pariHli kcIkiuIh in Llm 
If idled •SlutiH ur in llm foreign inins inns uf 
llm Orili e, fa arhlilinii lu this Third Order 
Jligiilar, and quite independent of il, ih Mm 
Third tinier Seeiilur. esluldiaheil hy St. Krani'is 
in 1221, and enihraeliig devout persona of lioLli 
Hexes living in Llm world under llic .spiritual 
direrlimi of llm Fraudsnuus, Al^ present 
7Fill nmigregalioijs of rmuli SccJidar TerLhirieA 
exist under Llm dimdiim of Mm Friars Minor 
rdcmcj, liuinheriiig in all 1,4^0,011 meinlmrs, 
IliHLorirally llm hiiihI iiiLeresting poinL in 
lelaliun In lliin Tliinl Francisniii (irder is Llm 
furL Llmt its urganualiou went far Lu give Llm 
doullihlnw In the feudal system in Ilaly, mid 
l lml us Linn? >veul on il reekuiird aniong ilsniein- 
IjiTH many mimrlsalile men, iududing Haynumd 
Lully, t!ulmjihuH, (liuUn, Mali lea, Tasso, l\\- 
Lruiidi, Murillo, ami I’alesLriua. I 1 . U. 

rteffironcea: » 

Huiish, J. A. Thtt CnthuUc .S'rAocjJ Si/sftm in Ihr. United 

,Stnti H, ( a lni|i. I. (Nr?w Vurk. UlllS.) 

(’ivr.it/s. Stmt i Univrmlt! dt'Hu Afminnv Fnmmanc. 

(Kiinic. l'niln, IKfjT JHIll.) 

.SaOuitt di HiMUnrafia Sn ii Fra nersenw, (I'mI d, 1S7 P.) 
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FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANN i\Wi 
J 7117 i. (Him nf Mir- niu»l [iMrimiiiil (I rmin 
nliir/ilurM mill nhiliiMllirM|ii«»i>. lln ilm l |m j| ri- 
Kngii'i’il n a pri-.*Hiiiiiiivi’ irf J'tMli>siii 171,1, Ihiiii 
ill l.iiln i'k. Fnilirkr rrn-ivi il Ul* r:irl> nlll- 
mliuii fr miii jnivftli' luinrs uf )mhu* l’niiu 
rliiMliriml ill 1 Im* «Iimwi-iI mi iiuliiuHinn hi i iih-r 
I In* miuiury. mill h|hh| iimiiIi linn in H'liRi'iiw 
I'V'irinrH, ri'HnnliiiK 1111* nrrliiinrv |il:iynf l iiil- 
ilnn 11 n il sinful himii|ijiM'ipi Tii II 17 i» Him 

... Imy win mul In ilu- liinlii ^i i-lriw uf 

tliM (fiilliiL nyiniisiHinm, wlii'fi’ 1 1 ■ r I'uiiii’ iicnlii* 

Him inlhu'rnv nf till' nlin'nl iirtml nfnninr 
Amlrcfis lliyliMr (v.i'.i, ivlm wris ni|i iii|iiim; 
Ln ini rmluii* llli' rm* L li r m|m> nf Unlki- nil il l , ii|iii'- 
niiiK in 1 11 ihv f*rlmij|rt nf Him ilurliy. In I f 17! I 
|im HiU’n'i] lln* NMiuliliin iiJu: uiiiviTniiy nf Ivrfuri, 
wliirli, In 1 wi'vi-r, hr h fl in I lie uinm ycnr, 
liuviiiK llirmmli Him InII mi iii’i nf In inniliir’s 
fiilllily rri'i’ivnl :L lljiTiiliVi- H , )inlm>lii|i :il llm 
ruivt-rHly nf Kill, Tii Kill In* n inniiinl Min n 
.VrutK ULitilyiiiK Hiii'lly MirulotfV, lull uKn ul- 
li-inVmn IitUiith nn ]>1 liloHMiiliy, iiliiluln^y, unrl 
liLHlriry. In nriliT !•» iirrfn’L hiI ll^i-LT in Ulu 
Hlmly uT ihr lh lin-w IruiKiiriKis In* ri|irnl sihiim 
L iuir with llir ili.’ilinmiisliMil cirii-jihili-i lM/;iri|i 
in IJumlmr^. In Ii».S"i f linvinu rmivnl Uni 
iiiiihIit’h ih'itri’M frum I hr I’uivi r^iiy uf Lui|jziu, 
hr lirmill lu h , * , l lire llnTr, nidi in Him f i ■ 11 ■ > \ <i i hC 
yrnr fnnnnl u i hiK nf yhuuk iuHVi‘Tni\y imrii- 
ith mill nf Mliiih'iilH fur I In- inirimxM nf rdiuly- 
MIK Mu 1 Hihlr. in Him nrimnril. Inis rluli, mill il 
Him fnWrJfiUHi /'/ii/n/u’A/irirni. uUhiiirrl mivaL 
rill Mill inn, mnl uuiiinl fur Fr/mi-kn Him frir’iiil- 
h1m| r nf S|ii’lirl' fc/.r.), wllii I lu ll ni i ii|ni il Hm 
IiijhiI iiin nf ( inn I, iin'iu’lirr in I.Hm.hiIi-ii. ,\fL it 
nn iihx'iii'M nf nln mi 1 hvn yciUH frnin Him uni- 
vithiIv, 1 luring which linn his rrliuimiH lifr wjih 
iln'|ily hL iiTi'il, In* ivtimurl (n Li‘i|i/,i^, wlirin 
1 1 i h h rluri H mi Xmw T % rst:inii'iiI I'si'Ui sin mnl 
hin riliRiuiw /nil hruiiRht him RnniL jmpuliii'ity, 


lull, nl Him Limr. Hhw Mpmj him I he jrnl- 
rmiy nli J l lnOr^l nf filin’ nf ih»» nrllmiluv |irn- 
fr^ny«. lit UVH* In* ixu* mlk A U, n, p^nlnv^lM 
in Him rily nf l-jfuil; Inii through Him r>i j mi | y 
nf Hii' Mnn^Ti.rdiVM JirtH nf Uim rlcrgy hr w;m 
jw*f»n <[< '|iii«'i| frnni hr*i r.llirr, f 4 in| rv* u ilriwn 
frum 111 1 ’ mH>' A« thim Ijium. Imwi’tVr l|fl!H), 

||M rr^riviH i\ | HI 3M'I iTioh ^or uf iirirlit^j 
huiERnS 1 ^ hi lliM iimivIv hnimli rl inntp^ily nf 
IK 1 II 1 I hh» * ill hmiiiiR; |tninL ji< 

Fniin’k 1 ' ■* 1 1 f*■" W ith (Tim* vi’iirt 

rulin*’!'■Uni Him 1 limy' nf lh- v I4 ?ui^1i nf (ihni'lui, 

91 prn.u ‘>ilhi|H) nf ll/Mli , ill 4 vlii< l| f 14111 c'Is 1 ? 1^11 in 
rh ,! *c |n|.ii ’l ift IimH in ri|«ii|i* |ihil> 

miUim|!ir juiiiity In I I'ili.A, having fimml 

Hum Mini nf m’Vmii ilmriu^ in hi=* I'nlh’rtiiin |m\, 
hr* ili liMliiln l hi n~r M fm tin* fiUlinhllinil nf fi 
Hi luwil Tnr |J|M jiii'ir. I min Hii» «11 mil lii'giu- 
num 1111 r»’ hjhim uirw sycimii nT r*i|ii- 

riUiMiv,;! t\iw\ in^lilnlhms, wliirli 

)ira.N hi flic ]ih ‘m hi <l;iv. ;itii| linw. illuliT 

Him iiriiji* nf FnilM'hM l injinlulnui^ (k'T*inrl'ia?ht. 
Sttf! uiir/!, form i : ilinnnl :i l >'|liin li nf I hr l ily nf 
llulliv In Him ilmriry *1 li>*r <1 ni|ih’<l rill 

rh’iMi'iiiriry h’ImimI for Him rhihlri u uf Him i-ili- 
lii'lh nf ll ilh\ Un ii ri|i ur|ili;ifi ri’*vhllM. n Imaril- 
iim ^*h r, >»l fnr Ihiv> nf wi'lhi• 1*1 1 » 1 himilii-s. Min 
runriilh ->\ l l *i ,j l:iv?i | giiiin. mnl, in lii^U. u Iriiin- 
irm M'lmnl fur h rn liMf+i, Him ,SVrn i'iii iruini 
I'rtyr* 7'foruifi. 1 •-* ihn.u', |im MMlahlifihnl, 

ill |liu“, :i Kulin w’lmul, hi whii lj Him mh|i?c Ilf 
nim'lh him I Hu' imirr liihnli/l Imys nf ( 111 ! 
ui|iluiM mvlnm urn- inlfiiii h'i | 4 mnl in |fins n. 
hminhiiy m'linnlK fur girl n ffi/mm mn, which, 
hnUi’Vi'i, IumI fn I" 1 ili^'nriviniii'il in l 7 ll*V Tn 

I111il.tr I lii'ii* I'aiinu^ iri ’lil HhniMi, hr gl'.'nliuilly 

jiMi|\\ifii| n liiTijr \A*i\ nf liuul.oh vihitAi a nwn- 
I 11 T nf 1 niililinys wnr miim’ImiI. Tic iii'rr-.jiry 
liii'jin* wrrr 1 il il iki in- 1 | |i;utly HiimhiUi itifin. 
whii'li niuu- in fh'in nil 11:1 rinf ir iiunny, mnl 
luirlly llii'iiugli fii vi nil i ninlm ri 1 . 11 mnl ivtijii*- 

Mini i , nli , r|irin*H. n |ia|nr mill, u I.kslnri', it 

|irihi ifiyt |iriw, frnin whn li ivus i^unl (hr fiimiillM 
t'nnvtt iit \t |ili:irnifli v, mnl nlhi*rr». Llic 111- 

i'iiiiu: nf wlih'li piiHili hrrmuM 11 nmirliTJilillh 111 
17 iIS Kiim Fri ih rii’k I nf rru^in viniLcil the 
iiihI 1I1M'mu unrl nmfrmil ujn«n il vnlimVilr 
|jrivih’KH. 

I niinTr was il limn nf ri-iii:irknl*h* niergy 
ami wiinrliTful iirRniiiziiig uliiliiy. Min fiunla- 
iiirnlal rlumirlcrisiic tvnn u ilrrji n liijiniH rnii- 
viiTuui. wliirli, liimcvrr, wikn imf ii innllrr nf 
frcliii^, lull nf will, FrmirkrH lii‘rlngngil , rll 
writings full intn Ivn Humhi-h. \ml Him Miirii nf 
|HmIinmi fiiiilrrlirrt Imf Ii In Him niir i'Iiikh lie 
i|m\ii|ii| hincrir In MNuliiniuR llu* iiiiimriitiM'is 
mnl in i-l In ul nf rMlimmia hacliini/, ilm liinhL 
i 111 ]n 1 ri 11111 work nf this |y 111 * hring Ihr ATinw 
wile/ elufiillitfvr Ihilirrirht irfiV ifti* ATu/Ar ;fir 
inr/inpi (inUxvIttfhiit awf rhrintfirhi'H Khighyil 
fiiirwfnAmi a hid {Shari and Simplr htnfrmiiiiii 
far Irfiftiiiu WiUtlrrn fu Tntv I'lift} urn/ f.'Arinfirrii 
IITWum), lirsL puMiHlinl in 17dii, lull prtilmlily 
wiillMii rarli(T r an the Uiisin nf Inn iicilagnRii'rtl 
IciiturC'H lit Lci)i/i^ in I(5!IS nn he Infunnnliimc 
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vlrl«ff"-*® I’lKrUin rt J'nfH'ttrrhii* iOtt \h* trwhttiff 
uf Chifrlrcn rtlirf AMufrjvrrrj/ji), In |he wenOrl 
elrijtiM nn* Mir urdimwres far ihe 
uf his xi'lmtil* iiinl fur the direct nut rtf insjieelurH 
Uliil leai'luT*, r-if. Onhtinig nvtl /.WirnrJ rfrr 
11 *W ffrti h/(ub « tfirfttitiiztiiirtM «»»/ J'rtirh- 
jnr/ Mt tlovl in thr Oejifr'fi/ .Srfnmfjj), mu I IitMruv- 
firm f/ffl /iiapre/un* .S-fl/n/ornm, 

The rfiKf.ilrfllirri^ iimhr Fr/uirkr Vr in.'Uirijpv 
1111*111 liml lit'* prralrtu inlheine nn education 
in Hi'Vrrul dirrelbui^. Orphan asylum* npnvna; 
IIri f/imrodirjcif Kiirnfm, fre/deM nri flew fit 
Ilallr; ilnis lln»y were whoi f<*iini<I ut KnJiin^ 
Iutr, Xiiilirlnm, l.iihiirmhirf, rdrllin, Muta- 
ifuin, r(i\ W'ifli lln-Mi* iimriiurTiiiiH were fro- 
r|iir‘ii 11V linked up? raining xi-lneds fur lenrlirra, 
whirlt in llnir nun had ■■■niHiileiuhle hearing 
Renenilly mi flu* traimnu; nf Irardiers in tiVr- 
ninny. A new spirit huh mirinhiceil iniu Urn 
rlasscrmiii. mul was id Brent iinpiirlmirc in 
I'llurfllunuil ifuvefniinieilL, (Si-v PiKTlHM.) A 
lmrj'r Jiiliuln r rif i'ili(i':i?iiiii:il haulers went nut 
rrmii Kruiu'ki'M ii^Lihilnun, Mm* iuuhI imluhlc 
hemp Ih i ki r uml 1 'mini vmi Zm/nu [iirf, who 
finmilnl Um infillminii uf the Miiheiirinii nr 
iMurnvhin Hrelhrrii. Thu nerumhiry ^i'IhiiiIk nf 
Framke lirrmiu’ ivnirrs fur the u|irrurl uf rriil 
Hhuliis. Tn l In- study uf fin-uk, l/ilin, and 
Hebrew ilim* wer- 1 added ITemdi, rliuhn , ii , J 
history, uc'Mdnphy, nmlliiinulirH, [iriiliiinlii 1 , 
botany, iiiiiundm'v, :i>f niiinniv, mul miahnuy, 
mill viriil h win* inudr In lneal wiirkdiniH iiinl 
furlnrii'M. Mill while 1'r.tnrke inrlmh’il these 
luldilumul hiiliji i'ln fur imrpi'MS nf rei'ivalinn, 
bin jiujiih Meeker, nmiln Ilium I In- h-iiLit nf 
ellldies in I In- IhnhthuU in lleilili. (tfoe 
IIkm.IsmA Tin- ruilli.l:ilii)li r-u III inur«| .HHITU^H- 
fiilly under Fraiieke's KijcrrsTiiir* until J770, 
wIiimi llii' fulling nil nf nntlril mliuiH, Hie rini? 
in prieis, mul I In- di*l nrlieil stale nf runLml f ler- 
niniiy thivaleijid |In- jiiMiiliiiiuji with i'\l}jn l iiniK 

From thin it wan saved by A. 1L. Niemryer, 
whit liri-umu 1 1 iri'i - Li lt* in 17S “■ mul m'luiied Min 
iiiftrnvti jivjiI piml will of Fmlrnek lVillhiiri III, 
anil insured the |ii*rm:niniii-e uf Mm iiislilutiim. 

Tim /’runf/rtfr/m iShT/mif/f ii mnv niiisisl nf 
Mm b>lIptirinR nrl ii^.jI irtn.’tI iu.'ililuliums: Jwilili 
(’t*mral Suhriiil; (ifanrnlxrlntlr (fimndnl in 
IWIIu IIH n Itinhrlnih); 1 li kIi .SVhnnl fur tiirlfl 
(IN.'J.j), tvilli irhiuh ntfjJiitiuil a \onu:il Srhuul 
fur iVniuli' Trauhui'H (l*S7!l); u liinmlin^ 
lmusr Fm iilimil ‘2nd piipilH in Mu- Huniiuhiry 
Kulirtuls; ft jirufumihiiy wflinul; a flinyt r.yrh/tlo 

fur 1 mivh mnl mm fur nirh; an urplifinuKu fur 
liuya (121) mul imu fur uirlM (IX); u Ni j j/utmr fur 
Mm Mviinifr^rifHiTuinliiry iruhiml tenrhur* (I.SWI). 
Thu iiiHlUuiiiiii ri'uuiviM slulu Hii|i|mrl, mul in in 
it pn.Hilinii In igi vi* it hirj'e nil ml u-r I if !Hi a hit|:Lr.Hlii| IH, 
jm'hlfliiitf, in iiiuiiy kuhuh, Imiiii'i[ mnl Inilniu^ 
Tliuru uru iiImhiI. Hlinil uhihlruii liihI Jill) IriirlhTH 
i;niimu!li*tj with tin? rmnnliiliuim. Tlmuiffh thu 
ilimilnr, Hr. Wilhelm Fries, wlm in iiIho 
lmifiwsiji' uf iiuila^Li^y in Lho IfiiivuMily of HulIn, 
ii cuunoulioii in nmiiiUtiuuil buLwoun tho Uiiivur- 
flity ami Micsuhuuia. 


Roforfencofl —- 

Knvur.u, li. ,1. //. Kin fithtnnhill. ttrollr 1 , 

TJu< IinlliiJT wjih rlirn'lnr nf Urn 
( Franrharlr fnnu lH. r i:i (n 1H7H, 

Frqnrkf’x [‘fulu^fyi^rh’ 1 .irhriftvn. (Ijiuiunnuulzn, 
IHH.VJ 

IlnH, Knr)fki*>fiAtiisrhrH JJtiHrJhurh iirr 
j4*v. Frwti-kr'. 

lliniTKii. K. A. II. Frnnclr'n Kr)\rif1m HUcr Enid nriij 
uip-^f f.'rtlerrirfit, n.il.) 

FRANCKESCHE STIFTQNGEN. — Sco 
Fn\ \i;m; p Aiuii'st Hkiimann, 

FRANKFOllT a, M., UNIVERSITY OF. — 
A itTn|iiisnl In foil.u! a Uni versify in Fraukfort- 
(U-Af., jinijrcird fur several yi'iira, nrilniiuaioil ill 
April, l ( .ll l T in ileliiiiLn |ilmiH fur Miieh tin iiialUu- 
linn in hn iipuunl in Mll-i with Lhnm fnenUies, 
law*, piiiluMMiiliv, juk( uieilidnu. fnU're.Ht Rnitem 
in Ihis iiiHlilnlimi as Um first Hunt nf lii^hrr 
lenrniim fur many eunLiiries in (Inrmnny In lin 
fimmliil UimuKh private einlnwniculfl inn I mu- 
nii;ipal yiaiils, Alllmiijih H owes its nriRin to 
lirivatuiniiialive, it will lio ninlei' I'rnssimi kLuIg 
enulrul in Hie hnine wuy an ulhiT OiiiversilirH. 
Frankfurt Imu fur sumo lime onjoyod fuoililiofl 
fur hi^lier HltnlioH, ami it is pmpu.Mml to make 
iTusu the uiieli'iH [or the new fiiiiiuluUiiii. r Ffio 
iii«Ht iiupm Lrinl nf the iiirililuiioiiH has boon thn 
Aeailumy uf Sneial anil (•oiumorniul pSuiimcns, 
whirlt wan rslrililinlinl in HUH thrmigli the cuni- 
Ijinuil effurls uf the Lijwii, Liu* IustiluU' fur thn 
('iMiininii Weal, tin? f 'Intinlirr uf CJoinnirm?, mol 
tin? I'lilyleuliiiin .siieiety ami thrno oLIiit on- 
iluwi -l liniUrs. It is miller the luilliurily of llio 
Mrnssiaii mi nisi urn uf Mihiealiiin, ami nf Coiii- 
nieri’u mul lmhislry. In lultlilimi to nroviiliuR 
euuimureiiil Iraiuiii^, the Iuslitiilo uihu oflern 
■ nurses in variuus jiiuiseH of mlmiiiisl ruliun, in 
Hneii il mul puli Li ml HciunoeH for civil hiwviuiLh, 
jiulni'H, lawyers, ami others. Teachers who arn 
prepurin^ in tench in coinimirnial, iiuhiHlriul, 
mol cimlimialiuh huIumjIh, anil Lliu.sn who aro 
prepuriiiM; Lo ipiiiUry an LeacheVH of nimleni ln.il- 
^iiages in si'emulnry srliuuls, fiml mlor/nalo 
eoiirses here which are riinii^uizoil hy the au- 
tliuritieH. Lcotiircs mul (aiiifnreiieps are held 
also uii I lennnni/' Jaii^ujJWes and JilrnUiirrs, 
jisyehulnuy, pctla^'K^'p history, [ivl. imUhcinnl- 
ics, peo^rapliy, pliysies, mul chemistry. St«- 
deuls wlm have completedstmlie.s r>/fuivalenlto 
the rripiimnculH for min year military service 
me ml mil led. In 11)1)0 -11.) 10 Micro were en¬ 
rolled si udcnl-s, uf ivhnin HIM ivi?ro woinon 
and -17 were Further, Ihn city is 

well eipiipped with liuspilals mul elinica; hliicd 
J.S fJIJ it Jms hceii the si-aL of Ihn KvtnffUrhm 
iONfifid ji\r AA'pir/fJii'iilfl/e V’/fcmpir; uf Mm 
/Jr, SrnckvnluT\)isrht‘ Stiffnnff if. I7li-i), whielt 
iimiiitaius a hospital, mcdieal Ilhiviry ruirf insti- 
Liile, mid a Imlmueid Kiirde.u, uml prnvidee 
eoursos nf leeturua in tli« winlev on hnlimy, 
iiiiitLouiy, ami [mlholngy; nf the I'trifs 
Ihtriislih, a finindaliun for the iirimioliun nf 
UiRher liinriiioK (/. IXnll); mul nf several ntlicr 
inslitiithiiiH with siiiilliir ainw in other brnruihcid 
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nf Hlurlv* Tin* jin'i'iliT |uirl rf Mi' 1 money 
hmlnl "in wluhlink Hiv m\v uiiivvrMly mnl In 
lirnviflr nn miiiuul ini’uiiiM fur il?* imiiiilvniHtm 
luuuuiw l.trii M-mri rl Tim Frankfurt rniviT- 
f*ily rr|in , iM*nl^ iml mily |m(inhir inlrrml 11 ml 
ini'al iiiilinlivr in hi^hor nlunuinn, Iml nl*n llir* 
IrinlnirV nr nmviTHily life fn 'lrifl flwny fnmi 
I III' nlili r faiuniliil ilili^ in nnmll InlUin III Him 
liir^'T l ili'.M. 

Hcfurcncca:— 

KiJm oitio ini f il* 1 *.. May. Vnl. XIil. viv Al 1 } Am. 

ilfiWrpri, ilntuVturhitrr fjrlfhrlcn W'tif. Vnl, I. (SIi'-awi* 

lmr«. HIM,| 

FRANKFORT- a -ODER, UNIVERSITY 

OF, A A’| wh ir in (hurrah' won i^l;ililiwllM'l 
In-n* in I Ann liy Jimrliim l uf Urmi'h nLnof, 
Imiini ir a Ki'lnilar, \iiili fmir hi' illlirn uf llirnl- 
njty, lav. III mliiini', aiul uris. Allliniijili Him 
fim 11 • I■ *r iiilnjiiLd (In- infill iiIiitvi In In' n im-:iI 
nf i In * liiiniaui^fir hi u«lii Him rarlii “i |'m- 
femurs wi n* iiutm iirilmiln, ji ml Him |imn;rr'*fi 
wilm uImi lululifr^| liy Him iIMiiii! InrnlinM nf 
Him Inwn ami hy In LVI7, limvrvir, 

.hinrhim II iniiTiil iniii munlianiiiiH wilh 
Mihiln’lillnm <■/.j-. 1 fur ill' 1 i.urpMhi/jil imi nf 
LliM univriv>ily, ninl wlirn, Iwn yi'jim Ini' t, Jim 
limiiun n In' nci'l' 1 over n-rlain 

linniTiHlir |irii)n rly I n Him miivrr il v. Si mildly 
eJilrriirlin-l ;lh Him lirnl IIiiIii ii/uIImiii imiviTHly, 
lIn' iiiMlil iiMnn t'liiilimii'il mini IS11, win n it 

Viin ..warily »i \ii\h|i:i i luv,. >| liy Him new fi him - 

ilufimi ul IIitHii, Am a r^nll, Him imiviTHly 
whs i’•unilini'iI villi Him Jrfiiil milvi’i>iiy nl 
Hr-Huu us Him Rnyul I'niv r?ily nf Hrrslmi 
(y.r-J. 

RokioncuB: 

f», Ili'T AnfSliK'* ilr r I‘nKi-f’iI l'lvihUrnN-n." 

I Mi r ill K'-lul'-i' Ii‘m V*.rf«‘MMr/ i'ut nliunji n fir f»7- 
»cfii'fi/i jJrr l!r;i\huHtf uri'J r/i n t ntt tru l./.-v, \ nj. III. 
illirlhi. imm.j 

l'Al'I.M.N. I'. (*t.ft fiTt- i Ufi (/thhrlni I'hftTrirhfo, 

(L' il’zii;, IwiVJ 

FRANKFORT PLAN. - Sir < haiMA NT. Km - 
r.vrjii.N in. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. 
LANCASTER, PA. - An iusiilnfimi fuiinnl 
liy Him imiriik nf Franklin ('ii|lep;i > (17 x 71. Lull- 
I'jisli r, ami Muishiill (‘iillrpm (1SM”*J, .MiTcrr*-* 
hilly., I".ill mMiliiTiinis wlmli were urimiinlly 
fimn'liil fur Him I'*l ill 1 . 1 ! I inn nf Him Ihnumi IM ■ I ill- 
litliini iif JYmi.sYlvmiiu. Tin 1 Iwu were t|nili-«l 

in INnH, ;i liiI lin'lil•■■ | n I \ .unni.*11 T. J lu 1 rulli ^r ii| 
Iklli III' Him UmumCiI rum I'nl iif I hr II rfnri mil ( I inn'll 
in iln- I nili'il iSInlfN, Tin' r;t iii| ms. nf lifly- 
f 11 * I r ai'l'i-s nriihjiiN mi hi iili Armliniiiii 

ninl nilli’i'iali 1 il*-|i:irI i.imiiIh him iiuiiiilnihi’il. 
Shuluils fin- mlmil f*r| Iiv n^rlilii'nli* frnlll it]i- 
IM'iivyil Ini'll m'linnls n r liy i‘\iiiiiina I inn Him 
rriiuimniriilH fur wliifli him iilnnil JifirHi uiiirs. 
AilviuiiTil ili'^n i’S nrr Jilr.il yivrli. 'J’Iim fiuuliy 
Ciiii^IisM uf hix!<■ nn lriniiiliiT.H, 


FRANK LIN, BENJAMIN (\7m \7\)(]l — 
TIim Aim ni’fiuaulLnr.nriruH^l, mulHialMwiniuv, 
iiilhii Jiri’rl Him ralni'aHniiiil llnury mnl |irnnliri* 
nf lii« Mnnmrv ninl liis filin' in munv way#,— 
Hirnni>L liis |ir;u lir rj i mprn ^i iin nl ^ in I hr art 
nf )iriiiliiiK mnl hi,?? inlliiuii v iih u iii'W^jijijkt 
imUi lrT mul tilih-r, mnl iih tin sinflnir uf 
rmniili fsH |'Hi ll' ImIUti*, mnl |inni|ihli‘l.Nj 

mnl nf hi h Ifirfum J'?i .l/jmnirjr* ninl liin 

vl uftiftjf/Qrnphtf: Hinfiigli liin fninnliriK Him firnU 

Ani' ii' iii i irruliifintt lilirmy f17-11K l.lin jimhiI- 
vmy ihwi. iVvvlnpnl inin Him rniwmiy nf 
l'i imylvji nia fr/r) ilVTlLmul I hr Annriran 
l'liiln^ii]i|iPf :il SiirirT y h/.r*,) < 17filll; ihmnali 
Ins 111:1111 Till l| Jl 111 1 imilllfnllll civil* Hi*rviiT«; 
Hiri'iii'li liis m il iililiM ilim-uM rii^. likr: lliiiL nf tins 
i'lrnfiry nf ihilricify mnl lighlninK, mnl Jiin 
|ir.niii:i| iiiYiiilinii», Mil'll iim Hu- mIhyi? llitil 

lii.irs his iijmim 1 : Ihmu^h his iltrsliiiiriMi? 

1 i;il iini i'' a ml ilii*l*iiii:tf h’ wrvirr s hh |ii>MliniLslrr- 
H'lnral, iiniiilnr nf l hr l 'mi ti nr ill nl. I'miMi- 
InLiniial, mnl ippauy nllr r rniinrriuM^ as Cimu- 
inisMiiin r jiinl Mini^li i in Imiulninl mnl r'nuin? 
ihiriiiK mnl aflrr lln- Annrinm Urvnliiliiili, 
:nnl, rrin-ai^lly. mi im iih ni, n, r ^nvminr) iif Uin 
Slain nf PihlMYlv,ini:i. mnl, I Hi.'illy, I hr* llitil llin 
Inumiiiiliiriaii li;nl'Tflii|i in snrli nrpimiir.ii Li him 
ns 11 1 m l , ' hhsyl\;ini:i Sm i is fur Him A1 ml)Linii 
nf Slavery. 1L is, llMT. hnv. r' an ly rnir^iriHiiiK 
lliri 1. liu nil' 1 has ns vrl liinhrlak' il u ili limlivr 
Irrn'iim nf FranklinV *• hi'Mliuiml inlluMlir'M 
Ihnmali ihr nf i iuirmimrarv lifeniLurr 1 , 

nr I'Vrli rlirnimh lln 4 “JM,INHI II' Imh nf ]mh nirlim- 
W’lipl Lln■ I nn- iivailahlr, in mhlilinii In Lln: 
INUli ilrlii* |irilih >l in I hr lnli iL nliTiull nf his 
Wnlkf! ("Sn llrnllv nlilv-1, wirli U life, liy l'ni- 
frssnr AIIh-pi llnirv Sinvih; III vnh., 11111.1- 
mhiiL 

The i-rhi' iI imial iiillinniT' nf lie 1 i'onr 

u7jrjhf',*i AhftntUfr itu<| nf Ihr ,\u}t 
nri 1 , limviM-r, nlivitnis. Tin* (imvrrliM in- 
Yi'iili'il, jnliijiri .l, nr 11 in 1 1i-iI in Hie I wi-jiiy-li vn 
minnal 'Hiinins nf lln- fnrnnT II7-TJ-17-17), 
iiJnl i‘uni|Miim'<| in jf'/ji Wntj In Wmlth in llu; 
luin rymr*, cimiljii' il rYi rywlirri' in Ulrir nriK- 
imil fnrin mnl uvri* r>|<ri 11 (i-r| nn lirnmlsiilim 
ul Iminr, mnl w n* LrmiHaM il Uirmi^lnml 
KiimiiM, ns Hu 1 innsl Lilinms |iim; nf lilrrri- 
him ihr Cnlnnirs Hriahn’ril. 0 Many nf llvrvr 
U’ap'hiims riiiu'«’miiin imln^iry, frn^ulily, mnl 
n -nIuiiiiii, i iifiTn'l liy Unir huninr mnl |iri'- 
Mivnl li>* lin ii ii 11 |mr(, m ii( i nlinii* fnrin, nn: 
j'lill ' liirrnl, in |pIii:ihmn likr " (iml Ih ljis Lilt in 
lhaI. Iit'l1 1 IliriilHi‘1 vrs/' *’ HulirslV is Llm llMHl 
iniliry," LimI " IJilipfMin r in (hr iiinLlirr nf r*h»I 
link. “ 

I'TiillJJill's i|ii’nlil|i|i , r .lufnltiininijrtilj (wrillMII 
in 17V I, I7H|, IVSS, Jiinl I7SIIP, li.’is lici’ll mill'll 
ihr iiiiml wiilrlv rrjnl Ainnirnit Inmk. mnl Him 

innnL |in|iuhn I.. nf its kiln! in jmy 

Mnrr Himi i iinf hiunlrril mliiinns li’nhfy tu 
iu cxLrnnnliiiury inlhninr It ifnntlil*‘R i ly 
I’liilmilii H Ihr iihal nf an imhiNlry linii ilrfimil 
leifiiii'r m "Linir fur lining siiniiLliinu useful/ 1 
a frUKiiliiy llniL wan imliUrreiit. In fnoil mnl fur- 
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ninhiiiKH, and u wtirldly wisdmu ilint know 
]jn\v Lit iiriw every Miudl iiilvmilagr nml luuk 
cure iinL only In lm indnslrinits nml frugal. hut 
uIhd In :t]i|imp ♦’ii ll illusl rolys llm way* in 

wliieli imiimiil ilrMiTil.y .I hmrimiiv, m- 

gcMier willi mirinl rnriMxjiy mid iiLTraelivrm 1 **, 
milV leiul hi riiil'l'iyinmil nml ndvaTuunehl; 
ijnr! limv ili , frrrMr , i‘. |prn111111 m•**. Mini rrlinllilily 
nmy eahildisli linlIi. 11 pirlnres I In- Melf-nln- 
niLiiili rjf n Viirueinus reader, I'nm il. S|mn- 
Mi nml IUtlinii making an easy way In I«nlin; 
mill study uf I In- iS’/)rrM«ir‘-vf nrraiiKuiimiil nml 
expressimi nml rd Ihiiiymi'* nmiVinnlimi uf 
nnrniLiVf 1 ilud dialogue lending In a llexihlo 
nml lively Hlvlrv Tin 4 rflWl nf I In miMmr'n 
iiowapuiier?*, puinphlel*, nml jnI nri- papers in 
rill'd ivh nrnnf nr Lin* U*«diiliie:** uf Jiis limlliud 
nml rif fin- impiirhiimn t.f Mm nliilily hi write 
easily mn| wi ll. Tin Mriiihd nrinuiils nf llm 
founding uT tin* library, Mm ueudeiny, nml lint 
pliilrihirijjliir ul mirii'ly; nf I In* regiilaiinii uf Mm 
elly wuhli, llii! 1 I 1 1 vi'lii]ini* p iiI. nf u Hr-- niimumy, 
Mm iimiigiirulinn nf sirei i paving, nml Mm 
improvement nf Mrerl iiiLt: nml Mm 

iLiTimnH nf MiiiimrniH Inrg'T rivii- nml pal riel in 
min’irf.'i nil In Ijird In fiiriiinlriTi'uinl promulgate 
n mililn tradition nf suei’il nml jmlrhnlii* useful¬ 
ness, Tluf iiiiliniLinn nf Imw mm might hhi; 
|inlilii: uflire l.n help one's self 1ml lint In hurt 
ulliiTri, tin* refusal In prnlil frnm pjilonls nr 
pilhlio iniiLiiirH, Mm nppreeinliiiu nf Um guild 
Mini. migliL rxinl. in )iv)nirrilii nl, indifferent, nr 
iiiileeisive pnlilio idllem, I In 1 ju.il ilieminii nf 

ni ii ii 11 derepliuns fur llm | m 1 1 >1 i i g 1 , llm 

ullilir,v In 1 1 r friendly wiMi pulilirnl enemies, 
nml Mm i]i l h<rmiiinlinn never In usk, nfimi-, nr 
resign nn nllirn, llm frank rernrd nf nil nr 
LIiik in like Mm heginmiig l,r Mm elii-ekereil limp 
nf |mlilirnil lire in a denioenmv, Tim linnk’a 
rrprehi'mmm nf unfairness, hmf fiiiill. unkind- 
ness, nml i i|n ii irnligimi nr imumrulil y lmiprd 
llm U|ilmillI iiil: nml mninh nnm i* nf Mm Hiioml 
cniiHcii'iiH'. Tim usi'fnliir^H nf iimralily In prns- 
purity nml Imppirm**, mid llm value nf llm 
Lliilleeh Hi'li'i'lml virtues uf iiullisLry, fnigalily, 
Hciudiriess, order, dmsiity, 1 1111 \n-r:iii» «', inml 
oration, triiii'miy, jusr.ii' 1 % liuinilily. sih i m , « , l 

ri'Miilulimi, nml iranipiillily,.lln^i* eimsli- 

llllnd tin* rninnluliniL nr u Very praelionl, if rmh 
u very Iiifi v, Hy^irin nf murals. The Umuliijsy nf 

Mm rmlnluniir iiiliv is vi-iy simiilo,.I'lmrolmH 

lirinpc lmislly nivrii nvrr In i|iii'sliiiiinlilo ilni J - 
Iriim nml nrriJirimi m-nl. Mm wnrsliiii imisL 
iii?ri‘|ihilili* hi llii' f'rrjilnr nml •linl^n nf nil llm 
wurlil in annioi' in his rrmiLiin^. This rri-i il, 
nn fnri’ilily pri :mlii i| nml prin lin il l»y I'lJiiikiiii 
llmm«limu hii Iifr, fnnml vviili', rilllmimh mil 
ulwnya npim, nm<|]imii > i > . 

Of Fran kiln'll willing wiiriilinilly rimriiiiiiin 
ciliinifinn, fiiiir MiTiisiiiimf pin'i M urn i sprrially 
imp'irliuil. A /'ivi/iinifif Jur lirtutmliuQ uwfiil 
Kmm’hltli' mi mill/ (hr Iirilinfi Phi rifnfmrnf in 

Antrim (17-IM) nri^ni^is Mini, wliih j Mm Hrsl 
ilrudifitry nf tmlilinu liml pluon In I'imun- 
hT;mn\H llml nlluwod Mm nillivnliuu uf Mm iirln 


iiurl Mir jni|injvi'iiiiMil nf kmiwlr'ilfri 1 , mni wliusn 
ulisi-rvuliniiH nml HpcnnInliuiiH hurIiL priuliire 
ilimiivorirs nf mlvnnlii^o wen* yvl wiiluly 
Hi!|mralnl; mnl IliiTrfniv miirRi'HUn* Mini tlmir 
nml uni nirroMimmli non ln> fni lhi ivd by nn 
imuinii/iilinji. mlli'il Mm Aiimrinm I'liilnsrijiliirul 
•Sm'iHy, n il Ii lii iu|r|imrli‘M nml rr^iilur niriol- 
iimH in I'liiliiilMpliiu. This Hiii-ioty wnn fiimlly 
iimnMiiriMi’il in 17 (ill; Franklin ruminunl Lu 
lm ils iiriHiiliuL until his ilmlli; nml mimy 
Miiiimiil limit lmvo rmi|imkliil in nirryiiiR mil 
llir plans nf Mu- fiiunilor, willi imlahlc Hcionlllia 
refills, iluwn in ilm pmn'iiL ilny. 

t 'liin i rninu Mm uriuliuny llml Inis lirrtn nmn- 
lirniml, Franklin wmln Mi mo njnH|iioumiH anti 
vnriuiiH uiiimr puporn, and nmny loLLoro, Pro- 
pf util* rrfuiing to the Ihlncntinn uf Youth in 
Priw^lnunn (17-Jll) firwl mipKnsLf'il llm I'Hlal)- 
1 in 1 1111 c 11 L iind milliiii'd Mm oiirrioiiluin nf llm 
imndrmy. 11 ll wmihl lie will if Mmy, M it Hnya, 
nnmi niinji Um impilH, 11 cnnld ho Lmitflit 
rv i rylhinu Mini, is hmiTiiI, nml every tiling Mint 
is iinmn m i 1 1ul. Mut mi is Imitf, nml llmir limit 
is slinrL iL is, llmri-rmo, pniTiiunul, llniL llm.v 
Irnra Mmsi* Miin^ Mini nn? likely In ho innxL 
iiHi fid mnl linml unmiiionlnl, renuril bpinp: hud 
in Mm hovitiiI prufi HsiniiH Tor wldrli limy lira 
inlomlod.' T Tin* roMonlialH nro tlnai imljnulril, 
iw: i'li nr mid nipid penmanslnp; Hijiiiolhiitp uf 
drawinw and [irrspi rlivo; Jirillunrlin, nmniiiLa, 
mnl fuiinn nonniHry mid nstninrimy; laiulish 
liraummr. jiiniinininlinn, uiul rinnpnHiliiui, 
Imifflii llirmmli nriiLnry and dolialo nml llm 
writing nf lolii-rs, idislrnoh, and rojicirls; hutiir 
m i^rapliy: lliM^nqiliy fur its mural lesmniH; 
inimli liislnry, far Us* ijlniiiinulinn uf pyJUirs, 
ri'liifiiin, nml olli^onslii|i, nml its inoiiloiiLiil 
ini ih nu nl lu ilmaliuly uf aimjont ami iiindmi 
fnroiwn Irmi'iiriRis; nalmal liislnry, with oh- 
horvnlimiN. iM nrsioiiH, mnl pnmlioid oxoyoiHrs; 
nml, fiimlly, Mio hislnry uf ouniijiiiTo, invon- 
liini, mid mninifimliirc, with im inlrndnotiuii to 

ii .jinnies. “ Willi Llir wlmle slnmld ho omi- 

siimlly ineiilnih d ami i nllivnLod Mini lioniRiiily 
nf mind, wliioli shows ilsrlf in miroliiiiK for 
and Hniziiitf every uppnrtunily hi servo and 
idili^o, Mm grout aim and end uf nil 
learning." .la Uhn of l/m Publish *SV/iri«J for 
Lite aeadeiiiy (ITSII), gives many npeoifio nml 
nfiin ingeiiiniiH miggesliiins fur llie loaohing 
nf Knglisli grammar, Hpilling, jnnimiudiilimi, 
reading, and eumpusUiim, and 1 Im rniTolalion 
nf these willi iiMiit Hliidios, nil arranged fur 
nix Hiii’oessivo rliisses. Ohsirvntiouti Kvlnlivc 
tn thr /idrnfnui.s if thv ()ri\fiuot Ptotmkvn of tJw 
Armlrinin Philnth'lnhui (17S!I) regrrlfilllv 
rm iirds, in FnMiklin'H last your, Imw his yield¬ 
ing hi ciMiit Hippuri-i'i 1 * nf llio aoailemy uf his 
slrmig iirepiissrHsinii against inoluding funign 
Imignages in llii' fiii'rl rnliiin wum full owed liy 

Llm tnisloes fiivnriiig Llm UM.. neglooLing 

Mir f lnalisli Hi huul, until Llm hitler ileelined nml 
was diHoniilinued. This wlmle prnoedaro wi\m 
oliunietenzod liy Franklin iih mil only Hlnnne- 
fully diHrcganlfiil nf llm original cnnalilulinii 
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nf (In? nntiluny, Iml nbo an. fnrilitdily prvjudiml 
hi fuiror nf aiicieuL cuhIiiiiih Mini wire ijuili* tiu- 
hiiiUil la mi new n unmlry. 

Finally, Llurn arc mitnitw KnuikliiiV imh- 
Wtihvii wriliiiRH minimal" lirirf pitaTH, wiirli it* 
A SthfHiv for n ArYir ,lfji/(Hhrf nrnf n /fr/unnnf 
Mink ftj tffir//irip (I7IW) ami .1 ZVh'Imw u/ J/n 
/*ft V/tuid (umlriUal), mnl hi* ninny piiliMmil 
IrlliTH ronlniu nmrli <*T iilmaUniiil ihUrrul, 
The 20,0011 imiiiu^rri|»l ilriu* nf hi* wniii'N mul 
lln* cnUlilli’*M nrnilem|Miriiry rmimra bytriiiw 
iipmi liiri lifrt nml work null itivnil ulnr'iilifiiml 
rxphiiVflimi. il'nr |*/rlraiL, wr |». UAa, ^ 

JUfttfencaa: — 

l 11. K. Urnjii i J 11r| /■‘njrj/ f j ri rind . 

Illn-vh.li, 1‘KlJ.) 

ftMvrii, A. If. Tf>< IIWIm «/ /fr» jjVj rmn u-ifft 

fl h/<. in Vnln. i 1 1 1 ill ml I -1 1 ill i ;i, 1U1" 11*11^.] 
Timuiit, ]', N. lli'iijniikiii Fnniklm mi-1 Mr Fim'i-t- 
oily nf JViimvIvunin. f\ > I1ui<’Jui --f f/fiimtinii, 
lArrukir* r./ Ifi/.-Mn-rmn, I MM *1 13I-I-1 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE, FRANKLIN. JND. 

.A huiim'limaii, ninhicaliniml mMihifuii, 

wliirli nwi'ii iui I'hluliliHlnni'lkl in lln- IhipliM 
(iriimil AwnrialiMii i«I linlhuui iimw ilm 
Indiana Ihlplhd (iiitYrnMiiii), nnpihi*i‘*l in 
April, IWHI. la FS I1 u i:nlliui- rliurri-r wim n- 
Ciivi’d anil a ri'iuilur rnlli'ninlv nrlihilirnf Marina 
wim mliijiii-al. In IS 17 llm lirrtl A IF win mu- 
li'rri il, rim iiirn nar nf lln- ^iinli-nL hmly was 
inhrriiplnl Iiv lln- nnliMnniil in Ha* C 7 iii«m 
nmiy nf priiiUJiiJIy all LJm piiuJi'rurmliMh- 
ami iu iliim:, IhllL Ihr rullr^r rlnaril ii* ilimn*. 
Jji 1.SJ1S U WjlM n'JJjirnr'F J II ]S7li U nlmli 
cnmpaiiy wan fi in in'll w| iirli |nirrh;i*<‘il lln 1 
]iluhl. Tlii’ arlii’li ^ nf iin'iir|imviii<m iir»*riihid 
llml lln pri.siili iii mnl a iiiujnrilv nl lln- iru** 
lri:N hIhuiIiI In- HnplhK Waiver* hnvinu limn 
Ki’iiirnl fnifii ilm nriumal stni’klinMi rn nr clu ir 
heirs, mi tin, Jl, Mill?, ii vHLpi'rpt-HiaiiiiK nir- 

1 luriLLiilli nf hvrlily-funr lin iiil mT^ \v;ih rn al- il. 
unit Uiird nf wliuin slunilil rrlin? rjirli ymr. 
No (li-i|[iiiiiiimiuii:il rixirii-iimi wan iiniinm-il. 
Franklin CulIrKi 1 wun ni > i < i*|ili<il Iiy (In- I'nrinyir 
Fimiulaliim fnr lln* Ailvaiii'i'iiinii nf Ti nrliiim 
if/.v.) in IIUIS. Ailmi^inii is l«y rxmninalinii nr 
rrrliJiruif* fnnn ujiprnvi il liilli m’IlihiI; rlinlriiL* 

friiiia Imliiiiiu nMiiiiii^iunnl .. . I'/.l.) urr 

iLilini LLr-i I will ami rxamiiialinii. Thr ikuri'i; nf 
A.M. in vi*ii fur niu* yrar’s ^rmliiah* aliiilv in 
rifKiilriin 1 . Ihiililiims mnl ripiiimn iil ini' vahml 
ul J Jjjt uruiunU a I TJu* pro- 

ilm'livr rmluwim iil ii 32ki»,IM)H. yirliliiiK all 
ill ill 11III ilirnlni 1 (III I J) nfs l| 1 F'i'im uinl 

lililiniH from sim Im I * iimniinl in S| 1 Tin* 

iivt'i a^c Miilnrv nf n jinifrMiur in Sl'JOII. Thi'j'i* 
arr lliirlnil lili’liilms nf the ilislnirLilnj; ttinff. 
Tin* almlrljlH iiltiilln l J7.V l L . Iv 

FllANKLIN COLLEGE, NEW ATHENS, 
OHIO. - A niriluruliniuil iiivliinlinii In i im In I 
ill 1 NI !S. iiirrrini? 11 in !■ full finir-Vhiir rmnns in 
rliiHHivnl, Hi'ipiililii-g mnl philuHiipliii iil IjI'iliii'Iimh, 
wl ii rh leuil In llicir n]ipm|iriuU* ilcuri’iM. 


Jli p:irHin n(f< in inii^ii 1 mnl «-lnrnillini nro hIbo 
nminiaiiiril Tin* iin-jmml-ury ‘Injiarlmi nt j^ivciH 
>|1 a nil rlirn’ jTnrw nf IhKli mjIimmI *ivurk. The 
faiiiliy riniMiaMiif fmirh i’ii inrhilirr^. 

FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON, MASS. 

An iMiUrinii nHi-s ils i fl ilFIMhih iii 

(.»» a lui|Hiri|iif Mi iijjiiiiih ITaliklill fr/.iM; p Jk rl 
nf tin• ilium-y ;H lln* iml nf a hmnlrni yrnrx wiw 
In hr rxpi inlril in “ jnjlilir M urks wliirli nin v In- 
jmlunl nf riirni K- niT.il mility in thr inlisiliii- 
mill 1 .' 1 Tlir rrmill Ilf 1 lin l:inL prnviainil w/W 
lln' rMiahlhuhiin'iii *«f an imlii-rri-j) jn lnin) huill 
mill i *|Ni|ii kiI mu "f lln* Franklin fninl ami 
luainUtiiiiil fmni lln iiu'iiinr nf a gifL uf Mr. 
Ainln M l irin uii*. 1 IikIjIv hj iniiiueilrinj 
rmirM** nii 1 nffi ri 1 .! in lln. 1 i vi jiiim in vtmiiK 
nu n iivir mifl'T ihr I’linrjir i»T inulriir- 

Inr^ m inimi frinii lln* hrailing inainifai hirin^ 
inihisnii r. 'JTn- unrk nf in-trui-tmn m >u|inlo- 
nn niary in l ln- iliiilv tv,irk "f ih>* htmlriii, mul nn 
alU'iniiL is in:nl« In li'arh lln* shi[i Wnrk IwhI 
li*mni*il in lln* rmiliin* "f ilailv i*lii|il<viL|ilil. 
Sivir.il Iwu-yrar rnillMs, I nlnnx inn i-rr- 
lili'afi*, arr |»m\in n'Milinh In nluirler 
rnurHi-a. 

fraternities and sororities in 

AMERICAN COLLEGES. Origin mul Siruc- 
luns. ••"Tin* |t. rmminil, wlh-h^irun’, anii (ii'urr- 
ully ili'inm ral ir ' liara- i i nf Am* rinm rnlk^* 
frali xiiiiii^, Hirir iliil* I ill Mi’ivry mnl liniil- 
li-arli'ij Iml rajjiT liioJry. uphJ lh-' NrinJjija'.-i.H 
wilh M'lih’li lin y arr ri^aril.il Ly uml> r^ra'luuU k 
iiijiI hy iiin-l k f ill ir ulijiiuii main 1 Hu m uniJjiir 
lnnl< r^rmlnaU* - ..rir 11» ^ nf ||n' Wurlil. 
Tlnir lii-ii.ry i** n iimly in Annrirmii^m, I Li 

lil'iH sinuilirmil h ainr’ii lln- hyl llial ij|r«r rlulii 
liav*’ ilrvi-l i|n-i|, pr.-u Ln .illy willi nt, lltn nuiLrnl 
nr ilifvi'limi nf Hi ' nrilli'ii(*?i r frmii l\r<i nr lliri’ii 
irri'H' *H iili1»’ urnup* "f hny.i inln u ay^lnm Iirmlv 
inlr. in liol iu Anmriraii nilli ^ - life, hj tviiln- 
upri’inl lliai W\\ nf lln* hnmlmlyi nf Aimrirrm 
rnlh'Ui'M nrr wilh nil “ rhaph rs ” (iih Hie 
lirmirln-H nf a fralrriiiiv ur rallnl); mid su 
ri*K]iinisililr tlinl lln* ival i Miili* lirhl liy llifi 
fraliniiliis n|a:ri ^irn ill valiu* \vrl| inln I In* 
iiiilliunt. Tim Hinhinr.nhi.ih’ mnl KrailnaUi 
nn nilu rnliip uf ilm fraivruiliiM nn lmli i mure 

I liuii 'JIHI.IIUU nil’ll, uml, in 1111 ■ Hnrnrilii N, lOmut 
LfA.nun w.iim ii 

Tin* mlh'K<’ frah miiy iismillv ininn iLn 
Krmi Jjj fmin n airiAh 1 mllnj lln*" iimlhiT 

I'lmpliT/' TIim rJui|»li*r in lln* rally yrara nf 
lln* Hui ii iyV rxirtl rin’r i^ranh *l “ rhurlrrn,*' nr 
lii'iniM-.M in riiahlish i luiph r** in nllirr I'nlli'UiM, 
In «rnii|M nf yuimn limn wliuin Ilm urminnl 
ln*-niln | a 11||^i11ii/< jI, nl* wjin wrrr, fur niir rrnHuil 
nr an nllirr, inh-rnli'il in lln* nripiiliul auidrly. 
Tin* [irmitfinivi* nf rinuh riiiM idiuplrr* lln J 
"imulirr idiuplrr.” in many fralrriiilii^j held 
fur lln liril lifh'i'ii nr iwinly yp'iirn of Llie 
Mii'ii ly’ii nxihU'iirr, sunn iinna Yven luii^nr. 

II wilh ^railmilly rrplarril. lmwrvrr, hy Lite 
urgmiizniiuii wliirli lian mum In lilt uummoil. 


USb 








FBATE11X1TI13R AND SOttOMTira 


FIIATKIINITI15S AND BOROMTIE3 


TJif* fruLrrnily numlirn* usually from n dozen ndnpPtb iueludiuK ^ri^i and ritual. Local 

In fifty eliupiiTH, mu'll chapter rnrolliuK nbrnil I'liaiiler* were hhou established, ono, for instanco, 

twenty-live member*. — II larger mr*i 11 1 11 >rnlii]i nl Ilirliiiiinul, Vu., which ml ini Lied noricol- 

jn mtnrded «* penhum In till'? clow iulirnnny leHiiinn. In November, J7KIJ, a chnplor wafl 

whirli in the purpiwe nf fin- fraternity. Thnurt esIahliMlied nl Yule; in 1781 the parent 

chapter* niHimilly Hrei dr|ei£ul,e*i Mi n *' nu- chapter rented In nxinl, lir'cnuJio uf thu troubled 

(itiniil niiivenrhuiF’ held with ft chapter nr liuiM. In tiepin in her, 1781, the Harvard 

11 nliiiiini Hull" im tin- Itortl. Tim rnuYi ufinii, Homier wnw established. (’1 millers followed 

lu^irli-HHiip|ilyiiin i iillm oii ni mid wieinl nmlnrl at DurLinuuMi and Union. Tin* noddy waa 

lielwceu tin 1 Vliniiirrt*, IrjinandH Hindi huHne** drrremuiudy unlive until 1825, by which Lima 

I'H didrrniinin^ tin 1 ftcner.d policy mnl nillniIlln^ it hud heniimc wholly perfiniclnry. In 1H31 

new idisipliTM. Doring Mie jiermd when uinnl il was furred by Uu* president nf Harvard la 

nf Mir fra U 1 mil n* were rapidly rspnmliiia, it reveal iln ueerelH. Il gradually RBnuinotl its 

was nimmoii fur a fraPTiuly hi reach mil intn priwm rlmnndi r nf il purely honoruryHcholur- 

aii iiiHliliilinn and di lilii rfiii jy " plant ” iudui|i- ship dririely, Heeling members of the other 

Irr iIiiti*. Tii-duy. InuvrviT, pdiliipiiinu Ivulira fraternities and women opou etpial terms with 

urr organized and ilkciiI the eimviuliuns, — mrii. Ah Hindi a NncicLy iL pluya to-day an im- 

«iftra rnwnri-Mdirily, mnl iml iidri'ipimilly for purtnnl part in Uu* rullefcCH, 

many years before mlmkdiui Tin 1 Mmnger With the rxrrplinn of Chi Phi, a Princeton 
fr.H irnil ns are nmv How In iidmiL new rlmp- widely existent in 1821 (us was shown thirty 

Irrs, mid Imlli lIn- ndlejp* mid tin* prrsuimel nf years later by Llir discovery of its cmi.Hlititlidii), 

1 ||i« |n l il iuiiinc luidy arc HukHv MTUtinizid. there wuh apparently uu furLlu b rultnmjjL Ln found 

Ifi'iu'r, Mn n 1 i>* •‘vidi-nl a Heady and iunHsLeiit u llrci k letter Huridy until 1820, when Kappa 

ali’.'inpi mi > hi 1 pari nf nurl frali riiilii -i in Alpha 17J, 1 Mu' first eullegr frjilrruity of lho Lypc 

maintain a high ehurueier nf iiumherHiip. existent hi-dny, wan founded at Union College. 

iJnrinw iln 1 year ln*i wn-n nuivriiliuus the guv- The period in Anu-rinui snciul life was cme of 

iTiiinral nf I hr lypimil frahTaily is ini nisi nl upheaval. Hevuliiinmury ideas from Fra nee 

In a 11 e.iiiiiidl.” •’ till- 14 r\i-i'ilhvr ■'rniindl ” nr Were met by the nuiHervilljsui nf a dill pruvin- 

“ traud I'iduc H • riiiiipii-=i'd uf alimii n dozen rial r'lmiilry. Kiirnpr. slirred by reviilliliun 

urmliiair mid midi r^nnlu'L'r .. . . and ferlile in mrrel HiieiidieH, had lls influeiiue. 

wlm^e hmeb nil uduiim-huLivr lni iiin -s is left. Jihl nreviniiH In 1820 Masonry wuh ill an nn- 
Tli * kind >d imiii ivlni devil! sji lanti? purl nf liin iismilly thriving cnudilirm, The rulli'Ei? Imy, 

lime In bill'll wmk is, mnmut llo* Krndinile*. i]iiiel; in iniiiiie 1 lie larger world, wiih mure Limn 

pivii v iinndi lIn* n eiinniz dili 1 iyin? ih.il ii usually inleresled in ** elubn ” — idwuya dear 

e|i:ir:iidi'iisiii ]ftlly Inri-n^ieil in ImlfteH, idiihn, In yiiiiliw inniihnnd. The enllej^eH, tun, were 

and Iimaniz.iliiiii in ip’j|iT:il, Mill il is mil mi. PeiiLera nf Hlurms nf u kind Lliey do lint now 

ii*iinl in lind mi n uf evi'ii naiiunal pnnniiiein'o kiinw; ymiiiK ■Inenbiiis nlill [hired expui. 1 linn with 

Heivinu 111 ii hi t liese In. In-,, and, ind .. the nulienl HjieeidieS, and there was iimisiilileiinei- 

Jmld nf Hi* 'heller fi a) ii idl .< ii|i.ui I heir rdniuui ness pi defy ihe pnwei'.H ill null trill. Oil the 

.min i s Mn* in'Uy alli i’iiiui kindled liy lliesi* nl her hiind, iiileiiHi; relii;iuuH i-uLhiini lihiii euiild 

in I i mnl i- iHieiiuifK. a -irikiim fealun- nf Mm still aweep uyei; a enlleKe.runl there existed uu 

.svhIi'iii. d'lie usual nruani >ailinn * if llie frahr- nwitressive inissiuiiary spirit. In 1820 the kid- 

liilv ha* iw rxrepiiinm in Un« *’ hiesd " snrieUrs, UWppinR and rtllvjsvd umvdev nf William Nfurpm 
iMiiliio-d in a siimlr enllia'.-, - mTiimi, us nL in New York for revealing Masmiie hiti'cLh 

Prineeinii and Yah*, rlnla nT miiiipiily and led to Iln* foruiat’um nf the iuipiirlmiL Anli- 

presti^r, and in iln 1 eiiiimin sy.-Ui'iii rniiKi'iP !■ Parly, which wiw the first to hold a 

iml appsuvnilv In life al Harvard Cnivvi'dily, pulilieal niuveiilinu. This movenienl, Inn, lind 
where ihe rlnlis furin a spp-eies nf pyramid, the its elTrrt upon tin* jTspnusive iiiidcrKratllialea; 

lni'Ki*r sneielii'H ..line; Mir smaller mol mine frriurnl mid iii'Kiunzaliuii were in Lhc air. and 

exelusivr «*liil*s in Ihe lalrr vrars uf the eniiiHi 1 . onrn lie-in, the funning of enllrufe fiaternities 

Aside .. Harvard. Primvtnii. and Yale, tlm was iimviluhly and even fevered ly rapid. 

Ameriemi etilli'^i' is usually a 11 fniliTitilv enl- Ah wuh riiilurid, ninsL uf the liinL fruliM'iuljca 
lei*i-”: Hull is, iis sneinJ elubs are rliaplern i,f owed their liUidilMlimeiil UHiially Ln u d«siru 
nulimial fialerniiieM mnl draw their iiiemlierHliip In form a *' idiuiii* ,J wiLhin mime uiRiim/aLlimi. 

..all fniir year* of undriKiudinili' life. often in one of the lar^e deliuLinp aucioUea m 

Iilulorlcnl Development. ~ Tin* uhli-Hl nf llie which eenleml the iidiivo culluffR pnhticn or 

fmlerniiii'H was ni W imiz d Pee, 5, 17711, at Wib Um day. Ku]i|m Alpha wuh fumnlerl in No- 

limmlnira. Vn„ ana Hoeial and " |.hilmmpl.i.'ul " vi'iuher, 1S2I1, U|)ou the disruption or u celep 

hut'ieiv in William uml Mary Cnlh we, Huite uiilitiiry eum]muy beiimiHe ur the inniiiliLy of ila 

ui'i’ideiiljilly, LIn* five ... Joliii Heath iiieinla'i'H to ii«ree upuu a HUeceHHOr lo ft linpumr 

WUH pnsidi'lil.si'lee led an a name (lie Miree 'iiplain. Five liteinliern i.f the elnsn of 1825, 

initial leller* uf n tireek nmllo. Phi Ilelu four nf them nirmliei'H nf Pin lleta luppa, 

Kappa, 'riu* early inreiiiius probably renem- allowed, hmvever, Mint they wore mure than 

bled Minne nf mmierii fialerpities, and all the ‘ Tln» fimirm In l»rni'kfis ili'iein- (In* numlmr nf wMIvd 
esseniiah of the preHenl nruaiiitfiilinn were plmiuen. 

vm.. ii •••■■ 2 v 081 ) 



FIlATEllNITIES AND MOIIUHITIKS 


FILVTEJlXmKS AND SOIMIIITIKS 


uiiilrrKriiiluului orgmiizme n Hippie, Tlir»y 
lii rfc rln] [i Furni whirli lms hut’ll fiillnwril hy ulI 
nijh^i? Hnerel wnnii lirn. In iiH IuIit hihlnry 
IIiih curliest fiHlmiiiy Iiiih (Tiiiuim-rl ininirtva- 
Live in I|iL k uxLrniiie. The uveriiKe rlinpLrr mil 
of iiu iaLcrujIlejputi; Hnrirly inrlmlrx nlmuL 
twenty culleRes; I hiL Kii|i|in Alpha fur vnira 
mimhereil mily f«mr, mul ln-iluy lmsm-vrii, The 
fnilrriiily Iiiih iiImii limi unnsi^lfiiM y ilijiinlieil 
iu nilmiiiiHrulioii ami niriTul in llir rlmier nf 
ild liirmliirship, I In 1iu<Ijl(«*, like that nf I'lii 
Huln Itnppu, in mi nlil-lUshi'iUnl Halwiilrh-kcy 
luuiK ns n charm, Tim ullirr Hiji'irliea use |ii jih 
worn uprm llie wuisienal. 

Al UiiI nn C.'nlli'Ki’, ■-*ipfii n iiillnl iiu*" Mnlhrr 
nf Krai erni lies/’ urininalnl nil Mur. I, 1-SJ7, 
HifOiiu IMii (Hj, n rival nmili-lril afin Kappa 
Alpha. mnl in I fir.* Mime year I/iUa Hii M-'l, 

L1 1 ■' Ijl.hL ciT Llie su-nUli'il *' Tninii iriml." T-ikt- 
K:i|i|ia Alpha, these Lwn rrnli'niilies have n - 
nuuiiril nniHi?rvjilivrIy siuall. Tiny miiKiiimril 
Lli' 1 fruleruily system in Anirni’aii rnlhurs imlil 
ISll!, when Samuel Kells, nmnr nr llumillnn 
fnlh’Ke. willi rmir frlluiv Miulerj'rn'IliuliS 
fniunlorl Al|i1ia DHla I'lii (Jl). Hr ilieil uflrr 
a slmri Iml IirilliunI rureer as law pailiier nf 
C .liiHlin 1 rimalr; Inn [In 1 fruleruily lie 
I'rtlalilinliiTil may In: jjmuprl with iwn hIIpt.s jih 
iin-u|iyini' a pnsilinii nf miMilehliniie'l liDlniir 
iliiluniaiiri' in Aliierirun rnlleni'H. Thrjir Iwn 
frul entities are i'nl Kpsiliiii ('.Ml, huni'lnl ul 
I niiin in IS!IH, ami Della Kappa K|mI i »ii i l*_i). 
Fiiumlnl in IS 11 as a rival In I'm 1 *|iHftlini at 
Yule. Tin* rliajili'M nf l J si KpHlmi have in 
111117*1 in hI aiii-es hail hislm'ie* nf sliwly plus* 
pi'Hly. mil a rnimium rmnlilLull; heritusr nf 
Ihe inh’ihi* i'iim|H-liliim ilm* in lln* uverernwil- 
iUK i »f many mlli-ifr* with frnlernilies. rhaplerri 
lire li ilili* in virisMl mil's, Delia Kappa Kpii- 
lull is Mir lar^esi nf lIn• fraiernilii s, ImviiiLi a 
iii■'1 11 1n-r-lii 11 nf nnir*- Ilian 17.MIHI Tin 1 lhree 
frali'niilirs, wliieli li;av liren railed ilie “ hD- 
lurii- iriail," Imve limn lr-s mnsemtiive Ilian 
Lln 1 smaller nii’iiili its nf Ihe early " I’nimi 
Iriail,” All liner have lin nine nal imiinl in I In? 
ilisL ril hi 11 * in nf lluir rhnplrrs, lliniii'h I'-i 
Dpsilnn waiCnl fiiitil ISfij lirfniv nurfmin mil an 
far wi-si as tin* 1‘niveivily nf Miiliinuu. 

Nainrnlly llte fra hniilies ili'l mil e\isl Imij; 
willhml riii'nilitli'liliir iippiiHilinii. This ranu 
in 1 ! niily finiu I'lilhu- 1 aullmiiiieH. iliHiunynl 
ill neeasinnal niillmi sH nf ymilhfnl mmI’liiiT ami 
fi'iirful nf I In 1 rivalinn nf •n i'ani/aliims lieyulul 
(lie lenrli nf easy rtmlrnl, Iml a Dm finiu a lar^e 
■'Iej■ it>|j| uiiinpijf lln- imileri!J , ;ii|pmJj'> 1 nJjieli iii- 
I'linle.l iwn ehusi'H nf men: (lie halers nf i|m 
frrtlI'l'iiil>" fmm " pnlil irnl ivn-niis, lueiii- 
hris fur iiiMlainv, nf eliipies uni mi pi’ini.iin ii I 
ul’ :il lra el ive. * uinl llm sI»'rm i l“ innialDls iilul 
lUlvii hliim iih'dlisls nf rulli'ifi 1 life. Ilflrii nlili'T 
iiml mure sminiis. ns well as jinurer limn (heir 
fill'iWH, lliese iiii*lmleil mullv nf llie liniinr limn, 
mul prnhalily iml n fi'\v wlm in lln* einpluilie 
niHeni' him in nf (n-ilay wmihl In- spinneil ns 
" ^I'imlh,” Kspeeially, Inn, in ilm New Kn^lainl 


nilhm's Ilm nppnMlinn lu Ilm frulerniLiiH 
uiijinuh'il liy a spiril nnirli like LlinL iiiirmw lnil 

... in tin* larger wnrlij wiih nn- 

pnsiiitf Masmiry mul iiilvnrnlin^ lln* rrUfthlDli- 
i mu I nf a “ ( IniMiiiri " puriv. When Knppa 
Alpha eniererl Williams fnlleae in IHIK1, \i 
finnnl iipjnisiiiiiii remly. My 1SIM ilm ,d Sririul " 
nr 11 Kipiilnhle ” Fralemif y wan fnnnihxl liy 
lliirl v-iiin e mi'll. I'h vi'ii frmn e/n'li nf ihe ihris* 
npjHT rhi^t'w. Tin ii mine liill. r warfnn'- Hv 
|S |7 Ihe Williuni-s. Snrii‘1 y IjtuI nnilnl wilh nlln'r 
■" mil i-hiiiel. " nrumn/Jil inns nl A inhere l, I'ninn, 
ami llmiiilnm rnlleei s 'This nppnhilinu In (he 
herri'l Hueielii-s n-eeiverl Llie imine nf lln* " Alili- 
Si iti'I i’inifr li rai nin ' 1 Tin* I'jirivr nf llienm- 
fi'ileraliuii is MKviilii'nnl. In KS.Vl llie miiiuli'M 
nf lln- Williams I’hiipli r r#mT:iili«-il ilm spi-eelnH 
t<( .l.nii!vi A, fi/uIh'M, a vipiriiiis hathr nf the 
"p|e>-iiinn, Ai (In* lime tI n- rninn eh?i[»ler 
I’liin)*ri^i il prai lii ally all lln- mIijiI"HIs mil inrun 
hers nf lln* M'iTi'1 Mirii lirn, aiel wln reviT il was 
re|iresim||.||, 1 1n• luiifmliriliim was at Ihe 
hei|{liL nf Ms railieal > niniiv hi I lie fral I'rnilieh. 
Mill even ns early ns |H.'iS il mhiplerl llreek 
l' Mer\ ami iu ISiiiii furiiialLy u-^unn -l ihelille 
nf L ’Tlin Della C|.-il,u, I"ruii-rnily ” C|!i|. In 
ISS| Ilm h rm ■' Ami-Su n lluiii* a misiniliiiT, 
w‘as replaei il jn lie- emmlilnlinn hy inm-hei rel. 

It i- 1 u pmnf nf IL.iniyiiihil eliarai h-r nf Ihe 

fiah rnil v sysirin in l|n■l•'r|4r l r nllmle lift* dial Us 
■■lily iimahi/i >1 uml. iurailnule >i|ipn‘-ilinli hlimihl 
have i'rinliiallv lii'enmr in all rr-pn is lnp nne 
a fiuLi rnilv like iis furim r riu-inie^ Della 
Dpsilnn has i|r\'rlii|nil min a saiiely willi 
Ili.IHlII iiirnil ' is; | Imiiuh il wniihl iml Iu- pnhsili|i> 
In iniTfnlnee iniy eh-iin'iil nT '*een'ey williili Iiiih 
nrisaiii/iilinii, yr| n e\isls in eiilire untily willi 
ils eniupelilnrs. Tin* fralt rnil v rluilns Mini (Iu* 
ihllnrim- nf ils tally iippmiiniii was impnrlaiil 
in (lie ih umi ialie i h.irm li r nf I lie hS hleui. 

Tin* fraleniilu* -n far lianieil. all fan 11 nli-il ill 
eilli'T New Yurie iir MiihsanliU^i-Hs, mul ehlali- 
lishili|{ a inajnrily nf I heir elmplei s in die 
laish ru ^lilies, are iurLiuh «l in Ihe i*nmp nf 
'* Iiu si i'lii I YniiTiiiin .h.” Willi I hem may lie 
nssiii iali'il Della I'si fniimlnl siimillaue- 

tiifhly a( < ‘uhidihia I'iiivn>»ify mnl W\v I'nrlc 
riiiverhiiy in Isj”, a rnitM ruilivn fraler- 
nily, m |i eiiiiK iis nieinlu rs fmm fuiiiilii's nf 
■Sneinl pnsihnii: I'lii I'h (17 I, finiinleil ul Kninh 
('uHhitr in 1S11. a hin ii ly mliitinilily nrwuiiiznl 

frnni ih«* sim i jiml. like ih-||:t ... 

in I l ie M'leeiinn nf i(m liK luln'i s, /eln I'si (L5i r i), 
n yiminms rialem.ly fmiinhal at Xi-w Yurk 
rnjvejhily in JS|l) f ihe lil*l Mieiely In ellliT 
I’unmlii, whi'iv ir esliililiuheil a I'liiipliT ul 
Mrtilll Kniveisliy ill I SSiJ; t'lii I'lii (III), 
finnnli il in |s, r .I, mnl laler iUiinprisjiiK lln* Ihreu 
frulernilies nf lIml lninii 1 , fntinih’tl ri ^peelh i ly 
al Mriiirelini I'niviThiiy nf Xnrlh farulillli 
mnl llnharl l , nlh«e (New Ynrk); anil Tlmln 
Della l‘hi Mi7), a lifili fr ilirnily fmimlnl nl 
Kuinii ('nlleue in |s|S, uml llie first In islah- 
lihil i llie Hie I hi III nf unVerillMelil liy Illt'llllH nf Ull 
exni’Hlive rnmiril m* " ^ruihl Iml^O." 



FllATEUNITIES AND SOllOIUTLES 


FRATERNITIES AND SOHOIUTIIW 


Ah riirly iw INTI, Alpha Della Phi mielird out 
In the VVi‘h l, I'sinlilishing il chapter in Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, under llm perHiimil 
direelinn uf Mu 1 founder. Minini University 

f ilttycit in Mil! West Ihe purl uf Union C.!nl- 
cge in Lhe Kind, uiifl in |XTS presr-ohd 1.1m 
nullrgu world with Phi Della Tliela (7!l) p foU 
lowing il, in Dvfll wilh Hhii Tlmlu Phi (7'f). 
These hvn fraternities have lireii rliuruderlM- 
Licully M western,” iimI. nnlv in origin, hut in 
mliry mill ujrllimD. Neither Iiiih hern in Mm 
cilhL winner va live; Phi Delia Thelu Iiiih a rnll 
nf seventy-three fdiuplers, lint In speak uf 
HiiiiH* Iwciily-hmr that have gone miL uf exiHl- 
ence; mul Hula Theta Pi is represented iu 
hcvcnly-Mirer insliinlioiiH, having given M]i ils 
chapter;* in hveiiLy-imi? lunir. Prm-lirnlly nil 
Lhe frulemiUr.s have iimv herrmir naMmml in 

hTnjm. Knr iiiihI uf Mmm, mil il extension 

heguii about 1 STD, a il li«• Mini may lm net us 
Mm i'IkI nf lIn? leiilalivr nr slruggling in-riml 
uf Llie frnirrnily system. Tim typically Wv sl- 
mi fiiilernilii s iimw Mruiigly irprcHriilrd 
in llm 1’Jisl ns well --have riiierrd jmineniiH 
smaller instiliiliou*. sne|i as Allegheny, Uii;l- 
nukr, Jllul Hrlhel riil|ogi>4, 'Tlii 1 fill si rui fra¬ 
ternities liavr usually heeii riiiiservaUvr in 
extruding wrHhviml, confining I In ir rhupl ns Ln 
1.1m larger nr heller known insl iluliun*. One 
Western College. K'-nyun College, (Samhirr, 

I Jliiri, f/iiM from I In* i a :irlff.'Aff, day* ImuMrd chap¬ 
ters uf Hm principal [vislem lYul emilies. 

besides Ilyin Theta l'i mul 1 J hi IJi-IIil Tlmlii, 
iirigmalihg in Mu a Wesl, mlmr fraLmiilir* Imvr 
Jiinl so whin n Western exli'itsimi as In renter a 
gmil purl nf Muir nriivirv in Mini scrfimi nf 
llm ruuTilry. Siieli, Tor instance, nre Phi(lamina 
Della (*17), mul Phi Ku|i|m Psi Ml), huMi 
rnuiiili ii in IX IS, ilL Wnshiiml mi mul JelTersnii 
College, Wiishingluli. Mn|h Kueirlien extended 
lilsl in 1 11 Mm SuiiMi mul I lieu into llir Wesl, wiMi 
Llie Iimisirililll I'slillilishllielll Ilf I'llllfiIcrs ill 
Eastern colleges, Miami aim witnessed Mm 
fiiumliiig nf iXiumii Chi (Hi!), in i s.'i.j, I lie Iasi nf 
llir “ Miami Triad," which rxlemlnl wiiljly 
in Mm Wesl mill Easl. Ils SmiMiern chaplcr* 
esLnhlislieil lirfurr ISlil Were all killeil hy llm 
win*, LI lose jii Mu* universities of Virginia mul 
Mississippi living laim* m-slal dished. 

Tim frnlernilies fniimli-il in | Iu* SnuMi ineluilr 
Sigma Alpha I-lpsiliiii (72), CuiversiLy uf Aln- 
imuia, JN.lll; Kappa Alpha Ml) (mil rnimrelml 
with llm Null Iutu fmleniiiv oT Miehmiu* niiiiie), 
WiiHhiimiuii mul her KiiiviTsiiy, laxingioii, 
Vu.. IMifi; aiirl Della 'Pmi Della (.Vi), Hellmny 
(‘ullegi 1 , llel liiniy, WA’n,, I SIi7, Tin 1 early 
i a XLi’iiniiiii wus limileil ehielly In MrnSmiMi, mul 
iL is iii Mi’ih uerlinn ami in Mu* West llml, llm 
frulrrnily Inn* iiiiisl wlrengili. Della 'run 
Della miinlgaiimleil wiili Mm SmiMimi Hia-ieiy 
ralleil " Huiiilmw ” in lXKil, a fruieniily vvliieh 
had ill (ln a Mine four uelivr uml eigfil imielivu 
cIlftpLera. Kajipa Alpha fSmil hern) Inis plan'll 
Ha nliaplrrH in Smiihrrn eo I leges, willi llm ex- 
ceplinn uf Llmse in LrlmnI Slmifnnl Cniversily 


ami llm UnivrrsiLy uf Ciilifnrniu. ILs cJiap- 
Lers cuiHiupienlly niehulr a lunnhnr nf inccui- 
HpiiHlnaH enllegea, hub it 1ms an ftilmltlcrlly 
high eluiruulrr uf imnnhoralup. 

In lSTM inemlierH uf Mia ICnnyon chapter nf 
Della Kappa Kpsilim erunliul a lug vMn at 
a rust nf JIT by iluUar.s, ean-fully pliwlnring tin; 
wii[[ with mini and mpiijiiiing \i with a alum 
and ciMmr nieiiHils lntui'SHary fur uiulurgmcluale 
revelry. This hut wiw the first rliapLrr liniwi*. 
In Llm eighties llm movement In luiild iiliajiliT 
hmiHi a i lii i'ame widespread, ami Lu-iluy imllrgr<* 
liave elmpli r h-msi's uf heauty, and in lihuiv 
J!Osi‘H uT musiderahle value. AL (hilmnliia, fur 
iiiHliLiire, llm InilgeT'iium uf Llm Della Psi fra¬ 
ternity is furnislinl with rat mugs hrimghl fnun 
Kgypt. Meiumiid windows mul gifts urn nut 
Hneiiuuium, Xu exael eahulaLinii is jiiiHsihle nf 
Llm value of real eslaLn held by Lite fraliuuiilie^ 
hut it pirdiahly exceeds fmir milliun dullar.s. 

The feuliire uf llm rmllege fralernilies must 
Nlreimuudy uppnsid in the days when llm 
Myaiein w;h mi trial, llii'ir seereey, is miw gen- 
isrally ugreeil Lu In* nf small impnrlaiien, ami is 
Usually eliaraeli-ri/eil as lunmmLiiig In lillh* 
inure Llian mi insistence ii[um Humelliiiig simi- 
lav In Mm privacy uf Imnic. To he sure, tin? 
fiali'niilie.s, willi Mm exrepiinii uf Della Up- 
Hilmip insist upon a system of passwords, mun* 
or less ehiljorale rituals, giijm, mul Llm like, hul 
this nirle of Mii. 1 fralrniHy lias pivmliealJy ceased 
to lie opposed. It probably lias ssiime elTect in 
alrrugllmiiiug Llm Imiiil hel wi. a L a ii meinherH, 
especially imih'igrailHiiles. ^ llm iL is fur fnun 
being alt rssetifi.'il elmraelerisMe, 

Tin: rraLerniLies meiiliimeil hy no uuaiis 
exhaust l lie uiunlier of fialeiuiiiiH that am 
■inIiimul in Heii]ii', ‘Pile rnmplvle linl, no given 
in Maird'n Mtnuutt of .lairn'ernt /''i 1 n- 

ti'nnfh* fur |il||.i, llillilhcrs lliirly-iiiie iillI iuiiilI 
fniLniiilies, lie-ides scyeulei-u surnrilies, or 
Wunil’ll's '' rralei'nilics,''sMveuly mioi's" loeul *' 
in 11 i furfy-^uveii wimmus fi fueal ” Hueiefies, 
uml as many us lifiy 11 iirnfesHiunal " frulenii- 
lies, I'uiiliuiiig [lmnilmisliiu in students in 
Hrlinuls uf law, im , dieini! l ilenlislry, imuic, or 
llgri tail lure. 

In adililiiiu lu Llm socielios jilready refemul 
lo, Llm following general fralerniLies willi lie 1 
dale nf Llieir fouiulalinii mid llm liiiiuher u: 
aclive rhapliTs may lie miulioued: Alpha 
('hi Him. 1S1I.1 (II); Alpha .Siginu Phi, 1X1.1 
(X); Alpha Tun Omega 1X11,1 (III)); Della 
Sigma l'M, 1!H)1 (bl; Kappa Sigma, INiill 
(77); Pin Kappa_ Signm, hSol) (2(1); Phi 
Sigma Kappa, lN7d (2H); Pi Kappa Alplia, 
I XUS (gs); Sigma Xu, IXlill (0,7); Sigma Phi 
Kpsihm. mill P2S); Sigma J J i, IS!i7 f.T 1 ; 
Them chi, IS.Kl (H); Tlieln Xi, [Sill (l:p, 
Fur Min iduh syslems jlL llarviiid, Prinrelun, 
and Yale, ace llm uroounls of these eiilh’ges, 

C. <f. 

Sarorllies- — Since fralemities arose largely 
hy imilaUoii, il is unL siirpHsiiLg In find Miai 
similar mgani/.alinns aiuuug women, snroii- 
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Lien, lir-Rnii in iriiml innriiiilimm very 

wlmrlly rifUir Lhn iidiiiisHijii nf wniiirn. Tin 1 
Greek nitimtf wrrr, Imwever, ri liiLr uddiHnn. 
l'ruhahly llie enrliiM wniumV wcml surieLy 
wnM llie Adelphcmi, t^lnl*I p^Ih‘iI ill Wesleyan 
('nIIijip, Mpumiii, (In., in IS«TiI. fallowed wnm 
nfliT 1 iy ihe PhihnnoLhemi, WJ; llir funner 
hemmi*. llu* Alplm llelUL Flu in 10011, llu* Uillt*r 
Phi Mu in innl. Tin* first Greek leller mirur- 
ity wan ilia C'lii Thrlii Delhi, iiif*liluli-il ui Tray 
Female Heiiiiimry in RS. r iO liy rhnpierw frnm llie 
friiUTPiily Tluln Delhi l‘hi. Tin- Kappa 
Rijpmi wlw rsinhliHhnl ui Klwirii in INfdl, iiml, 
unlike mriliy nllier surnritiis, has Iiml nil on- 
ljrnkrn rxiNleuep hIiicg Lhni; Lliis >vim fnllowed 
in HUM liy Phi Mu. Thu Iiml unLuuml nr- 
Unni/nlhiii wilm (lie I. O. Sunnis, shirr INSfi 
Pi Mi iu rhi (-111), founded ul Muniiiiiiil 1 1 f 'nl- 
li’^ii in 1HH7. Tim liral Greek leller Hnr-irily 
wits fmiinlnd ul De Pnuw Uimirshy in 1S70. 
lCii|i]ni Alpha Tlieln (fi*l). Ill llie next few 
year* a lartfe imiuhrr nf Greek leller nraaniza- 
iimiH fnlliiwed: K r 11111 JI Kappa Gamma (Tl). ul 
Mnmnnulli Onllepr. 1H7II: Alpha Phi OFii, 1S7‘2; 
nmj f Jitiiiinii I'lii lleln fill, IN7T ul Syuieuse 
Fniversilv; Si^ma Kiippu (10). iit (’nlliy 
Collette Phi Si^mn a ml Zrla Alplin nl 

Wellesley <'nlh'KC (1S7H). While many siirmi- 
lie.s were lnnil only, many I’nIiiMhIh-iI rlmplrrs, 
IjimsL nf wliieli rhi nnl dale hark InTnn 1 InS ii, 
wITiIit llu; iirrali-xl devi'lupinmil lun* lukeii plan 
in llie hud ih rmlr. Tin re Inis Invii u «lrniiK 
Irndrliey hinre 1)111(1 fur Hie Indler nrflfiiii/.filiuiM 
In drop eliiiplerH wliieli lire mil lneuinl in 
iiMiiliilnuiK tiC euUrumle nmk. mul ii Inn ihii* 
Innnm- linin' mill more <JiIIii-nll fur hind mi- 
rii'lim In lirenne- idlilinlril in jinliuiial hurnrilie^, 
whii’li lire llniM- willi live rhiipliTS nr limn'. 
The KuviTiiiiii'iil uf llu* Hiinn'iii , > is in lie' hand* 

nf till* Nuliunnl CiiMVellli. vvhlrli liieels 

nimiially nr lijrimiiilly, while Inral mu I i mini'* li- 
ille i|lli-KliniiM lire derided liy llu 1 Inral exrrii- 
livu emuudK wliieh ure rrspuuwihle Im ihe 
rniiVeiilitin. ('hiiplir Inuises lire nnl mi niin- 
iiinii willi Hnruri lii'H im willi frnleriiilii-H, 
nil IiiiukI l (lie himV i liu'lil In 1 'Malilisli lIleNe in 
HpriuiliiiK lupiilly, llir Iiml having lei ri in- 
nl i in In I in I SSI i liy Alpha I'lii al Syianue 

In :ulililiini In llir iMxneiiiliiiiiH alnailv ve- 
ferr**i| In. llu* fnlhiwiiiK unn'ial Hnrnrilier* may 
la- liii-nliiJiu-il, willi llu 1 1 lilies nf ILia-ir fnllielalinii 
mul llie Juimln-r nf mlivi- I'huplers: Aljilisi 
(‘hi Uini'cn, l.HS/i f 11 j: Alpha Uiiiienm Pi. IHII7 
(III); Alplui I'lii Delhi 11)02 (in); Ili lu jsinniii 
Uiiiieriiil, ISHH, {\'.\); I'lii Dlin-tfri. IWj 
D elhi Delhi Delia, I MSS f.'IHl; DrlLii liniiima, 
1 >i 72 (1)1); Knppji I ielhi. IS!I7 (Ml; Si^inii Siuinu 
Signal, 1SI»:I (llj; Zehl ’\hill Alpha, lSI)S( l2l. 

HtJ^ronceji; - 

11 .Mmi. IV. 11, Afunwil uf .[titrrhivi (‘ttlhfif b'rtiurui- 
tii-i a .1 tint n* ili nf tin Fmttirntft Stftt in 

ill thf rWfi f/r.t i;/ fAr ftiitnf .Sfufil‘nl| liili||. 

"Uiiiiiliy. iNrw Vmk. 11111,1.) 

Mia UN, III A HllAW, VVlf' SoTnritu ftmuUnhil, ll|u\- 
luiry, Miihs., UliHl.) 


FRATERNITIES, HIGH SCHOOL. — flco 

Hliiii Si iinni. l’n.miiiNiTiKf*. 

FRAUNCE, ABRAHAM, — A lilerai/ mim 
nf I lie Inler DliznliM lian ji^'. ln.iril nl mill Iflng- 
1,100. Hn was n hllnw nf Si. .John’s I’nlh-gr 1 , 
f’rvinhriilKe, USD, cml in lAHTJ ii Fihnlenl nf 
drayV lun. He wim ruuui rh il willi l-Mmurni 
Speliner, Wir Philip Sidney, mnl TJuuims Wnl^mi. 
Frnm llie pninl uf view nT lln 1 liiwlnry nf edu- 
rhliillL lln* ililpnrhlTiee nr IViuili' i' resUi nil \\U 
Arrntlinu fthrlurikr, I1S.S. mid llie I si tv inn 
Ltvffikr nf llie same year. 'The funner work in 
illiiHlnUed hy exuniphv* in half a ilnzen Jmi- 
HlUitflkt, mill IS 1 1 reei'iInl liy n ilisljralilill ill all 
nf Llieiil, wliieh is churjirlerizi d liy Prufraanr 
iSinilll as u n pieei J nf sehnnllniV rnni’i il.'’ In 
llie Kihiie year Fran lire piililisheil: 7Va? 
fsm'irrx Litpiki', rn rapfifip'iijr fAr jmunph nf 
LnfliAv laj fhr Jirriefrse of 0/e ('turimnn Iswv. 
In lliin wnrk Fraunee drew liis illiHlniliniiH 
frnm prudinij wnrkn in Fri tieh, Dal in, and Khr- 
liHli, aw lie did in llie .Irnidin/i fihrtttriks. am] 
ul*" frulil llie r* lln In* m laws nf Knulimil. 
l ,, rmiliia , H WfjifnrrV :iiuI /e^ir mver linirh llie 
Hallie ixriillliil. and liit ^imiiliranre rdnralinnally 
Iii h jn lii.M advni'aey nf lln new viewn uf llminix, 
mill Ills ii|i|iliealiiiii nf llamm' Dye,I nniliml* 
nf illnslrniiniiH uf rle'hirie and Inuie liy rilalinns 
frnm hhiuiliHli jinen ( mid from isnnineiilal 
irindi’i ii pni’ls ■' | Inin hrin^iiul mndem ami 
eniifeiiiniirary ;mlli*ns infn din n iumparisnu 
willi lln 1 shtnlanU nf elaxueal wrilers 
lih-riiry imideU in rliehirie and lnuir. Ai llie 
HHiui- lime LVamiee iv imrdrd llie elnssii-d 
wrileri as llie iiindels fur nri^inal verse, and 
llini^ilf Willie his piieliy in jirXaliu len, (See 
tUnahitthfi' II l '•luvsf l,th i \ihlt t . \ id. l\ , p, Pl|.) 
Fnl* all nreiinnl nf lln- sinii*| 2 li- in ill" IlhiviT-il v 
h i wi i n Ari luh li niisiii and llaiiii'-in. The Pr ( 
ill"' In die /-riM ierd l.<nfiv is an ililpnrlanl his* 
lurieal ilnoiimi'lll. Fla1 1 nee nj«n wmle a wnrk 

mi emhli iiM and svudiuF in KaUti (,U'iNS|, 

\'\ \\\ 

Ro/oronccB: - 

flirfinttiifii nf \nttiu\uf 

Sunil, ■«, y. Murii/i; Yiriun.i, ri Liiliu I'miimly, in 

,\f J th r/iif,’* it ,-iir <(< ia/r«u n /;i/,< Iiti\u\Ut. 

Il l I I. ll^iii«nin. I 

FREDEIUCK COLLEGE, FREDERICK. 
MD. -An in^lilniinn eniulili-lnd in l“o:i fur 
llie rdiiealinii nf Iniys, mid eliarlered as a 
mile [Ii* ill IHHII, Miisl nf llie wnrk in prepjra- 

Inry In ... in nille^i*. nil hmiuli llu* di’rtrees. 

id A ll. and SdV are ennferii'd hy Die instiiii- 
limi. Then 1 is u fin ully uf iiipn 1 ineiuliern. 

FREDERICK II, THE GREAT, OF 
PRUSSIA (1712 I7SII), Hdui’nihm funned 
iiu sundl purl uf llie lieiieliis rmiferreil mi his 
I'niinCry hy ilii- Inily un nl niMiinreJi. lulu 
the ileluih id liin uwn eiluenlinn under llu* 
lyrannieid ii'ifiiue pieseriheil liv his ftilluT il 
is nnl ni’eessaiy iu enler. 'lin'Y IlllVr Iutii 
vividly deserihed hy I'liilyle, MiUMidiiy, uuil 
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Frey Lag. llow fur Frederick 1 * views mi rrt li¬ 
en Li mi were? rnlnrcil Liy his early experiences il 
)b (JiiTinulL In say, hut Unit lin fr|J under Lin? 
influences id Lin? educational thought of the 
Enlightenment there linn he no doubt whatever, 
Wherever lie limciiea in any decree on the 
milijcct, and in hiHlilU^r^nrr/srfntr^roJi, written 
Ln Huron vun MimchnUHc.ri, lie insists on like 
exercise of judgment, on cultivation of the 
umlcnriUuuliiig, on thinking for nno’a self, on 
the ilevein}imenL of Lite power of ruumning iih 
the JiiglieuL aim of education, ftirirc him 
rm'jmiuiirr, he demand*. NoL only iulelleetunl 
ability, but moral perfection, depends on reason. 
These principles ho (ummderH applicable Ln 
the three branches of education, elementary, 
wccuiulnry, and higher. Tho chief fanlL which 
hu inui to find with Um bcIhjoIh of hin period 
wi\n the amount of role learning, the insistence 
on uiDinoi'y training, ami an fijuuniei? of iudo- 
peniluiiL iiiLellccUiiil activity oil the pari of the 
pupil*. Early in his rnign ho turned his 
attention Ln elementary education, niid bv regu¬ 
lations of 17-10, 1741, mid 1743 dealt with Ilia 
lines lion of support of aehnnlH oHluhliHlmd in 
the villages of Prussia. The province of llm 
ideinmilnry aolmuls wuh assigned to the clergy 
generally anil to the Lutheran High OoiiNiii- 
tury. The real anil imrmuf hoIiiiijI established 
by llncker (r/.«.) received unii.Hlunl e i icon r liga¬ 
ment from the royal patron, wlm in 17M1 ordered 
that teudier.H fur the Helinnh nil the royal 
ilmuaiiiH mill ailmiuistnitive villages hIiimiIiI 
lie taken from Lliin hcIioiiI, which thus lieiuuun 
a renter of el emeu L ary edurutinu iih well ilh uT 
the industry of hci'-liccpiug and tin? ml tun? of 
nmlhcrry Litii.h. [n 17M the famous General 
•Selinnl Ucgululimis fur Lhn GimuiIcv {(Jaiirni- 
frinf/sr/iir/rep/niif’nO were Shhik?*I, providing for 
cnmpnlHory education helween the ages uf fivn 
and fourteen, for the ainmnit of Tees anil linen, 
for the support liy landed prupricLurH and Lcii- 
niitH for the anpuiiitmeiit id yatHfaelory 
lonelier*, Tor lexllioukH and HUhcrviaion anil 
exmiiiiiution hy Llie clergy. Although I Inn 
measure rnity, in practice, have LiirncrI nut to 
lie nothing more Limn u pious wish, it laid Llm 
fiiinidation of the Prussian ay.sLeni nf .state 
r. due a lion. In 17(lo a supplementary meim- 
lire, drawn up hy Felhigor (i/.u.), was passed 
for the Catholic heeliun of the kin^ilnm. At 
Llie instigation nf the King, sehnul funds were 
established in Pomerania anil Llm Kunnark. 
It in true Llial mui'li uf the guild work already 
begun wna frustrated liy Lite personal permis¬ 
sion nf Frederiek, Riven in 1770, In employ 
veteran soldiers in the hHiooIh; hut the fiiumln- 
liruiH fur a hotter fuLnre had already been 
hud. 

.Suemulary ciluration nlso received llm alien- 
Lion of the King, wIjdhu ideas were pul ill to 
effect hy Von Zediiu (7U'.), wlimn lie appointed 
chief of t lie errlrKiiiHlirtil department nnd anlinal 
affairs in 1771, and hy such practical men an 
MeicrolLo and Cledikc (77.11.). Himself lacking 


a knowledge nf the r lass if. h, denied him liy 1 th 
nugusl father, lie yet emphomed the need nf 
Jt in tin? gymnasium, nut fur its own nuke no 
in null as fur a hash of approaching the vernacu¬ 
lar. Tins despised vermicular, too, was given a 
place of liunur in Ith hcIioiiio, and with jiro- 
phclic insight he saw its possibility ilh a liter¬ 
ary iindnimmil. History, caper jolly CL-rJimn. 
wna Ln lie employed to train Lite judgment and 
cliarn ler; religioa wna to form n liasis for 
niorals; huL nlitive all reason U'jih to lie ilcvel- 
Dpeih (ScfirmOr.n von »1 >Scpt. (7711 , an r/m 
ii\\nlt?r Fn ihirm wm Zrfllilz in 
XXVK, Pi. fl, p. When the l , npo 

issued llie hull iilioli^hi ji^ Llie Jemiit Order in 
l?73 T he refused to rcenguize it in liis huigdnm, 
for lie felt Mini, whatever the al 1 nrLctimings nf 
llie Order, the JumiiL schools were tho only kind 
available for his Catholic subjects. 

Jn higher ediifalion Jie encmjrngml tho 
dovelopmeiit uf auademie freeihnii at the uui- 
vorsilins ( 7 . 11 .), ami rei^trihlisliiul with grant 

B Llie Ahukmie dcr Wimnwchuftm in 
i. HuL Jtis chief iiiteresL was in the 
csialdislimHiL nf an institution whom a so- 
lee Led gnmp of young nuhles, whom In? regarded 
a« the pill urn of the conn try, might lie Lrainoil 
for pul die euniers in the army and diplomatic 
service. Mis ideal won the Greek ideal of a 
soldier, staLesniiiii, and scholar. After (lie 
Seven Years’ War he estnhliHlied the Armh'mic 
tint Ntiblw, ami drew ujj Lite plan uf instruction 
himself (//iWrurlinii prnre in Dhrclwn 1 Ic 
I'ActvUmu: Art tVuhlcx). TlieoeiiLrnl aim, again, 
whs in Ik? Llie formation uf judgment which 
(timid he lunioil Lo any suhjmtt: login, rhetoric, 
JeJler lvijling, hislmy, geography, rJirtpiilaijoi), 
philiamphy, a kunwleilge of elrifwical niitiipiity 
(Mmmgh inndern works, however), of lilernluro 
and of Llm development of civili/’.ulinn worn lo 
form the eurrieulum for Llie tiftcan nohles who 
were Helenled for the academy. 

In Lliese iiiiinernUH ways were inauife.ited ill 
an altoRetlier re mack aide degree the interest 
uf Llie " Father of Ids ChmiUry” in the educa¬ 
tional advancement of his Bidijcets, which 
paved Llie way fur the educational leadership 
which Llm Prussian kingdom was to hold In a 
laLer generation. 

See (ImiMANV, Education in. 

RororencBB ! — 

Hahna 11 n, H. /IpJirricaii Journal of Kducndon, VqL 

xviJ, pij> i-js jimi mi v.ii. xx, 11. mi vui. 

XXII, lip. Hill, Hfll, Hnili Vnl. XXVI, |i. 30[i. 
C-AiUiYirW. Lift* of Frtflcrick Ihe (/real. 

OaI/KiI. Him tfrntufoJUin Friedrichs fl« (7roB96H Ll^fir 
iirjirhuoo rrnrff VnhrrirhL ( 1 3n 117.1 p , 1H7H.) 
HkOHAOM. A. Ocwhirhie dr.i r/nrl^c/ini i7r/uiioauj^rni. 
riti-riin, nmri.i 

Mt/aiiKli, V. Frinlrirh rfer (Irmsc <il« JVlifritfi/tf. (Irf>l]i- 
zkg, ISkliU 

Mbvum, ,1. II. Fririlrich iJrr ffmsc, PditotfofliWip 
firftriflf'n unA An*»vrinmf,n. (hanannwlrn, iSKA.) 
Hri/Jip/J, IC. A. Hnryklopntlie ilc» pcxainoMuii Krzirhwiff- 
riiirJ I/j|frrnV/ifiruifl«rii. H.v. rrinlrich t/»r Grots d. 
55 ki,M-UI, 10. Friedrich tier f hone nh I'hUotofih. (11 pf- 
lin, LHHO.) 
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FRKDERICKSDURG COLLEGE, FRED- 
ER 1 CKSDURG, VA. — A f’omluniliuiial inMi- 
luliiili rfrliiMiftlicrl in \H\YA mulrr llm luwjiirrai 
uf Uu? Oni’ral AwH'lnliJ> a of llu* Vn^hvkrkii 
Clmrrli. RjvfinniMiry. mimli 4 , Mid n ill cumin 
iir|)nrlimiils nn* JimiiiUiinrtl. Tho minimr 
rcfinimiiriiUi arc ei|uivnlinL In nlioiil i^lil 
nf liiffli acliuml mirk. Tin* ilrsn.^ uf 
A ll niul ILL. Jin? runfiTnil. Tlnrr in n 
funnily of fjkIiI innl melon*. 

FREE EXERCISES. — Seu Cauhtii^nji h. 

FREE-HAND DRAWING — Bi>o Aht in 
■ nib Si:iinnj>; Dll a win u; Dk/hjon. 

FREE LECTURE SYSTEM - — fk*? f-KO 
ti’Ui: System*, I'riiLir. 

FREE PLAY. — Nit Pur. 

FREE SCHOOLS. ~ The irur nml only 
liiuruiiiiK of 'Tn’p M’limil " is IIkiI uf a fti'lnuil 
frrr frniii Luilinii fri-H. This m tin- iliTmilinn 
in Ur. JiiIuimhii'n /Jirlinwirp, “I’m*, willmiil 
i;x|ip|im\ liy charily, ns a Ircr Si'hrinl, n mThhiI 
in which IriiriiiiJK in Kivni willmiil. |uiv." II11L 

fi'iiwv INll.j llir currently nm'iilml r\|il.'umliiin 
nf ilir Li 1 rin ill nliiruLiiiiml i-irr-li-n in KnuUml 
lias Iimc-u lluil il iiimns fire in n»y wn**' lml 
ihnl, iiml, fur rliuirr, turnviH fin- from irrlr- 
nii^lii'al uuilmrily. Thin wholly uhIiim|«> riuni 
innl lllUrm* rxiilJiiinlinji wan r\rri'|ilnl '»iin|ilv 
nil" imUmrily " hrniuw inii fnrwanl liy llml 
Hrrul rliiHMinil arhnlnr an if iirmlumr nf r Indira I 
KrlinlnrK, Ur. Hciijruuiii Mull Kinimly, hrail- 
inn.spT oT .Slirrwulmry Hrlninl furn K- inralimi, 
Jtillll INIill. At flii’ tiiilrnf llu* I'ulilir Ni’lirinln 
( iiiuiiUrHinii in IMi'J Llu< i|IIinIlmii wan n luirn- 
iim mu 1 whirl her lli» % fiiil 1 lii- ^iIiiiiiIh, all Imi. 
Winrhrslrr uppi'ilii'iilly, fmuuli'il im frrr urum- 
111:1 r n|M ii In all mini-™ willmuL frr?*. 

wi-rr uni I'limiiiiuiiiu a hrmili nf Innl in 
i‘h;Lij;iiiU firs In Lln-ir 1111 in In , -mil wlii-llu-r the 
pour nf lU' luwus nf Ihmim, Uu^liy, nml 
-SliirWhlmry wvrr iml lainu rnlilml liv ihi* 
jiii)iii/ninii in favur uf Uir rh h funn u rlihinlirr. 
Ilurrnw ami llngliy vvrrr llu-n liulr mnrr ilimi 
villuK‘*H, Inn Shri ll 111 ry Iniriu 11 luwn nf mu- 
»iili rulilr hizu, (In* i|in*NLiiin hhki mu t[ i|.s imisi 
lmrnlnt; iiuil iiii]inrLiiii:ilr fnrm dn-ri 1 . Sn lir. 
Knuii'ily wmic u |i;i|»rr, puUinlinl mnl jirarli- 
rally rinlnrcril liy llu* l*111111111^11 u 1, in wliirli 
In* in‘“nil’ll nr iRiifilinl, in ilir liiM ijIuiv, 
llml I Ilf liTin l*Vir Srlmul mm rim* In I j I wan I 
Vl’n iiuiiiiTiniH fuiiiiiialiniiH nf nrlirniln mulrr 
llli* I ilir uf Itihru S\ hu\ti f i*r ri jfj rrnrffr<i/> l\tt- 
tvitytli firxli innl llml lifh tH in-vrr iiiraul *' i^rJiln - 1 
ilmh” ill I liuvNir:il nr innlii val Liilm. mill 
llml il run 1 1 1 mil nu mi " I'miiiUmm" in IMivuril 
VIV 'lnyrt limuiHi* nil .irimnl-t wi-rr M.i'iilnilinirt 1 
<a fur uf HitliiiulkiTjiiiiK uh w |irufi .H-ii 1111 im Lruri* 
\* In lir fuiinil, w 1 1 ilr in Ilir riinvrnLi 1:1 1 , rliu|i|ur, 
mnl rulli'nintr hi-Iuiij]s innLmrlinn 1 1 n 1 1 ahvava 
Iutii grain'll mm In llu- iiiinl'.” Hr aSM-rtnl 


llial !ifxn 1 nirriul fnr frnni jiiriarlirUiin nf a 
mip^rinr riiriMpralinn, innl in 1I1U r.’wir nf rrrlr- 
flmaLiral rnrjmrul iuiioSf. Kvrry piim> nf liin ilirta 
ran l>r pIuiwm In hr tili nhiu j v faint*. Firvl. an 
I" rl/umiral l»alin, Ihrrr an* ilin^* [muiin^r.M in 

Livy .. 17 ; %\%v m J.'i; xlii, lij in 

wliirh hVni U iisril in Ilir wii-^r nf frrr frnni 
giyrnrnl ; nil n fririn.K 1 m ilir ^ninl uT unto 
\ttrrnr, nr fm* hrlaiim^ nl llumr In fnn-iyri 
niulm/^mhiri ; ivhih 1 llu* wiim* millmr rrmnU 
mu' nf llu- IrmiK nf |H'nri* willi AillinrlniH in 
IMI 11 ' ii» lirinw ■ ImlL llii' riLira nf A»in wliicli 
lunl In-rii InluiijiM i« him \vrrr In hu ■■ [mr 
jui I wm*\ l'Xp’inRl,'* i.r, fr<Tin |i»Yinral. Il 
in rnnii 1 l«i^ anil |i|ir/ini'ii lik«- 1I1U llial Lhr nn*- 
rlirVal luraiiinn nf fifprrfn*, HUtra, ami HUrr* waa 
fltriVid Tin' ini^l iini^iMTiuL niiUi nf mih- 
jrriiun In w >ui|N'rinr, ami ihr iiupai Inrr.ilirr, 
wjin I Im jiaymnil nf Iriluilr-. lull, "r fw#- 
/iVr wn.Ni ilm fru* man, fn*a* of ilniim nervirr* 
in kin 1L Urn ftInr hur^im wan lir* frrr hurali. llu* 
fiLrii huiQtnM* nr fr<-i- hiirtfi %!M^ nf wliirli wrrr 
frrr from 1**11 in llu- lHirnimh inark' L, nml liy 
virliu* of nival iluir^ui frra* ihrmiulnmi U11 1 
n alm. A l.iln rly \til«r!<ri) wan a rliwIrirL frn* 
uf lull. Jifi in a i'IuiMpT of I I'Jli, "All ihnflr nlin 
1 1 will in Ihr M.aiil l.ilnrly. wlin nwr lull Lu 111 r 
rhiill Ih v-xi-infil frnni all hilL/" mol t\j* in 
win 11 Kin« John " urn 11 1 **l lir* frii'ilniii HiVrfn- 
(mu I nf my 11111 inir nf Kiilninluf frnni all iimiinrr 
of i’iin|piiiihi [ i.r, rn^hinoiry Lull*! anil wmi'm. 1 ' 
Tin* rnynl fri'r iii;i |m niirli a,w f'l, fiiMir^r'a, 

WiinLur. nml Sii |i)n 11V. Wmimin^irr, wm* 
i'h?i|r lii frrr from virilalion liy Ihr l>i t*Iii>| 1 ami 
lirilohaiMii, nml ili^|mi nlmul Llnir friv- 

lirim always iinmo mi llu* i|iu^linri of paying 
(hr * |a‘*rn|»al i*r iirrhiilia«'iiiinl fu-ji fur Ilir vii/iLu- 
linh. So nalinally n frir rr|hN>l inranl a 
j^-ImniI frrr nf fh*/i, A?« Im ^liniilkri'lHliH linl 
U iliK Ji Kriinful (nnf.uwiiiiii uml frra unl. living 
p’hnryi'l fur IriU'lliiiM. llirrr i* nlnilirhiiil 
i l viiIrio'r llml |pmhr|y llii- rrVrfHi’ Wits ilir* 
rasp*. T’lu* urrhilrjii'nii of llury Si. HiIiihiiiiIh, 
w rill lit' r. MlTn. MiV’H ihr IJ mrl riu|ihnlir, 
rmnunl, r^iihnrr llml UiiVinn In** 

wrii' i’Jiarn* , il ill Hi'limah, liy IrlliiiK Uh llml 
Kina I'ninUr, whm In* runn- In a lmlrA miimlrr 
or I'a^lh*, Mi ni llirrr In I•«- limimhl up nL Ii'h own 
rxpillir* any Iimva lir fnlllul, rilliiT rrmilrll or 
aiiinjiH ihr ilrvonT nf llu" |Hinr. If llirrr 
wrrr nu LuiLiun fiiia, wlial was Llu* i‘X|irioM*V 
A I'fiilnry lah-r Alilml Saiiiioaui, iininriliakjy 
uflrr Iim nruiiinliun. Kuvr 11 livinu In u yrrUiii^ 

Msuirr Wall 1 r I .. hin fiilhrr. will'll *r’lnml- 

uunlrr, whilr <Smii|i! 4 iiii wn.11 u |mor rli’rk, 
Kr/iiili il him lolini^uui In Ihr m'liuul wiI limit 
nny i*linrw T , hy way nf i hnrily. Hhurilv nflrr, 
llii- ul >1 ml IiiiiihIiL a 7 *l*iliif lounw ill Ihiry Luwn 
nml iijiVi 1 il In lIn 1 nrlimil nu ronililinli Llial 
fullr I'hrka (i.r. rrrliunllmyn) hIiouM hi* inL- 
11 lit 11*1 1 frrr, "iik i-vury hi lmliir wlii'lhor uLh; ur 
linl hail hi fiirr ihia In p:iV l</. Ml* Ij'f IWIUO 
11 vi'iir." A frw yrnrs |:ih*r, alniul 1 IHS, Im 
riiiluwnl (In' M’liiml uilit im aiiiiuily rf li‘l 
yi-ar in |<ruliii|i|i- fur hn nwii frn 1 lliiliull, 
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Uml fnriy |nmr eh rk* mi^hl l*e free nf a11 jmv- 
II],.n( nf iniji mv irfrunnVuiH) In llm miHMr 
for their iiiHlrinii"ii. There mu?l Mill lmvi* 
Iiitii ii liirfle iuiiiiIkt of paying nc I ml firs, iw iri 
ijjKii iiinl in Mwcmlinn milurir* Mm limn dm 
nf tint L’lmrrh wvre dirrrleil agniimL Micw 
IciiriiMiK ^eluml iii Itiiry wiMnuil llm nm- 
ilrjwml grim mi nr fwhfKilinniiif'r'* liiviw, Timm 

\\,\H olivinualy nu rrawm why Mmy dwuuid 

U-'urli nr In* iilijiTled hi for Irnrliiiitf, if 
nnlm nf llii’in Rnl luilioji ft™ frnm il 
IVrlui|W Min mniif striking pr»*of nf .iwloxil' 
innHlirinn lwinu n Ruin fill prijfeftsuuii m llje 
i!iirn|ilinul hi l‘itrJin ini; n I in 1117 nf four Lui- 
dim luiimiiia MR/iirml the iiiomi|Hdy nf Si, Paiil'a 
ami Mm twu oilier fudnM’U uf Luulnn Tlmy 
urged IhnL" whilv limn 1 Imd Iwvu n nival 
lvuudrvr «f Rrauumir Ai’hnnU ... in diver* 
|l»rM nf Mir iiMilni." Mmy urn* Jimv denned, 
un 11 ml cdiildrm iimlvad /locked hi Liudnn. 

11 Wherefore if urn 1 expedient Mini in Luolmi 
wem u uliflirirnl number nf imhtKikt nod good 
inftiriurm in Krmniiuir, mid iml fnr llm ;in- 
pillar uviiil nf hvn nr llirr'v perwuim prirvMii^ly 
lu ImrL Mm milUiludc nf Yunna |nr*oiiii ; M fnr 
wIikiki lliurn i* "nriMv moubrf nf Icrimr* nml 
fine irrlirm ninl nil Mir lernera be rumpelled 
In pu Lu Llm JutinM frttr inin r/*, Mir luaeUin 
wax rirlu- in iimiwy ninl Mm (nrnrrn pnimre in 
connyiig mi 1 ’XliHit'ii‘N? *Vjrwilh. M Toward 
Lin- ("mluf Mir fnnrlr riiUi n ninry.n ninvrinml 
In. 1 puli uf wliirh WiiudmaliT Cnllrpr in IdHj 
huh nn early ixmii|*lr' nn a large Rralr fnr Min 
wLiihlidiiiwul nf fHdmnh free fnr mime nr all 
wini eamu In Mu in 

Un Oi l ’Jil, I8KI. Jvnllirrinr, lady llerkdry, 
widow nf Sir lVler Vile, ** nltmlivilv rnn- 
HiiliTiup Mini llm piiriMw nf ninny ili^irnip 
Lu hr informed in praininnr. Mir fuuuduliuii nf 
all Mir liberal uri-m* iri ■!nily frmU ruled nod dc- 
frnUul hy |pnvirly nrul wiml nf RUVf? 

Innila at Wiilhiii-iinilrr-J^lKr, i »lmimlrr»Tiin> f 
hir luillilhiM n nrlirinlliukisr mnl umiulrunnre nf 
a niutiLi r, wiili hvn rm* isiimlnm uf Mm nrl t\i 
pramrnnr, ii rnirL nf |ni|iii ivjirhrrx, in ° pnvrrn 
ami inf irm nil HrlinlarYf rnmiiip in Mm Hamr 
hnuim nr wimnl fur iiiMnmi'mn in Uiin nil, 
viiluinl hiking niivlliiim fur linn imnUr fmin 
Uiciu nr rillnr uf tlmiii." Thin Mir I'lmuiry 
Ciiiniiii^i'iiirrK uf llrnry V1H ilr?ivrilii» \\h 
" Mm KuMii'ryH \"r*1r l*'rr Srnli* '* nml ilimn? uf 
Kihviinl V[ " n I'Vni Sin|» uf Mir funnaliminii 
nr iiiiu Lnly KuHmrinr YvvU? ' fnr n iiiiiyilrr 
In li'iuii prninrr frimlvr/' 

Tlml mu'll pruvimim wax nrnlnL if Mm 
Niiinnl wun In lm fn r, iff frnin f'irra /Vmr- 
fi/nn nl lliin litnr litiHiiip inlii llir nmnMi nf 
11 My I.mly Mml ' ilrn rrimirk M Mm Mini 
Inmli (iiilflrni Lukr nf Mn-in mml." lly nr- 
iliimiii ivs iiirnln July 11, NI4, fnr Mm Crannnnr 
Snluinl mnl Snip Niiinnl, fMiiinlril mu Mio 
P iilnrn lin rii ui Durham, l*y TIihuiuh Kanpli-y, 
(•nriliiiiil-lliHliu|i nf Dnrliam uml ix-Luril 
(imunilur, Lwn (implainn were “ prrpclunlly 
limunl lu iracli niiuml, imr in priumuur, Mm 


nlhor in nuim, in Mm rilynf Durham, nml dili- 
pruilv in Lr'.irii niul iiHlrma till willing Lu 
Irani nr «hnly mulrr ilium in llm rmiil «i'iijTn;n,i, 
ilippuur iiulrri! fri'rly Ufrnli.*) fnr llm lovi* of 
fimL if Mmy ur Uiuir [mmils hmnlily iimIc il, 
Iml Inking frnm Lhimc who LlmininlvuH, or by 
Mmir frinul?*, an? willing I u pay llii? moilnrulc 
fwi aiTipImm rl hi ha paid in oilier Rniininnr 
nr wtw wluirik" TJin oiiilnwumiiL nl fimL 
wn i Miijy 12 u yi’/ir, rm Mini (niiri wm? a uuccfl- 
fiLy. Mioiiph \l wan iijcrrasi’fl In XI10 a yunr in 
1 110 jo virliiu of ilirrolioiiH f:miL:iiiii>rl in Mui 
lliahnii'ji will. TJm Clmnlry CommlHHioncr/i 
nf llrnry Vfll ilrHcrilii! lJiIh fiiiiiirliLlimi an 
“ Iw'u Fnr Si'urili H, llm oim nf Grammar and 
Mm mlIht of Hrinpv/’ Yi'l Minn* wan no idea 
nf iit< Ininp iioli'|irmli-nl nf m'lmnajilitjal jnrin- 
lUcium, fur Mm wa« yM out of i\m 

riiiwnjinl rcvi'iiiir.-i, and the IhhIio]i a|i|Kiinlrd 
Mic mnHhm The .slipniul in si ill paid Lo like 
inanh'r nf llii’ niilu'drul praimnnr .selioijl, 
fuumh il bv lluirv an purl of bin new 

'’iiilmlril foiindnlinii. fa 1-JJ7 William dc la 
lVih', Karl of SnfTrilk, obluiimd lieeiiHO in ruiiml 
an ailrnohmirU' nL JCwdutf, luiar Oxford. Tho 
wLalnli^, in KngliMi, made hqiiio Uin yearn later, 
nrnvidi'd n " |irr*M|i-/ r 11 Lo wlmae office, il uliall 
niiiRr . . . hi Lerlm nml infnnii childcr in 
llin fnruUy of Krumnur, pruddod Llial all the 
rliildiT of mim elmpclk, of Li e leniuinleH of our 
lurdMiyii nf Kwuliue and uf Him InrilHliypeH piT- 
L' Vmug lu llm aiiyde nlimwm liuwae . . . 
frji/ I h* Imiplil wilhoul ex union of any arole- 
liiri‘. M 

Dn Del. ’JO, I-IdO, Kiiig Henry Vr fouiuled 
Finn I’nlleRu for iwcniy-rivn " pour and in- 
dignil neholarx lo If urn grammar ” with “ one 
nmHli-r nr Ifuelur in Rrnmiimr t wboxe duly il 
i» In hinrli llm naid mdiulum mid olherH wdinl- 
fuivvrr and wlirnemii.'ver from nnr renliii of 
Fnnhuid florkiiiR lu llm Hiiirl enllege in Lhe null- 
i mo In of Hrnniiiinr, prufM, wiilnml the cxncLiun 
nf nmoey nr iiiiylliiup. 11 The ^rrrffx of the 
King exnrlly Iriuimlulea llm u frely" of Uie 
e.irl, 

Lirynduurs Uumlry, ur Xewliiml grammar 
ftdoml, iw OlinwtsUmdMrs, vma fuwmh d uiulcr 
lireiiee in nmrlimuii uf Fell. 28, Ml5-1*1*10, 
fur " an ImiieiUe nml diHfrc-Lo preatc bciiiRC 
auflieicnllyi? leriud in Hie arle or Rramcr Lu 
kept* nml Lrrlie n grnnmmr neole Llier Anlf free 
fur ever ; Mini in lo anie, In luke uf Heolern 
li rnv ime Rrmuim r Nr/ Mie r|imrUu' mid of uLhnr, 
iemyiiRi 1 leUrrn, uud lo re'le, -Irh lliu qunrlor, 
wil bin a luniah lhere railed llui chaunLrio 
Iniirne nr hi iMile hnu*i'." 

The t'linnlry Ciminii^iniiera roimrled m 
laid ilial llii* “iiiruinliriU and HiriilriiKKiHlur 
. , . \* of nuuil lei nyiiRi? . . , Llm acnle nowe 
Ininge well kauiiLed mid fumiwduul wilh 
flmh-rH, and liaLhe bell idlwnyea. M The pcioplo 
nuked for ils runliiiiuincu', " or uIh hiL almlbe a 
Rrriiio luac mid diHi oniodiLie lo nil llio eumUrio 
MuTcidinuUj fnr Mml Lhnro ifl nol any oilier 
Drainer Sclmle, Iren nether ullierwiac, not by a 
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grwil lUaluuriciC TUw run* i* 11 rfiirinl mi' 1 - 
Ll aIiijWM Hint llir People nT M Hi nml jif I-Vlli 

illunllv MuJUghL n frn 1 ni l.I mwiPiL u 

arliuul free frwn mil inn firn, Mini Lmliuii feus 
Wire nn Dually |i.iiil in gruuniirir hcIiumR mid 
llijil n half-fruit jm:Iuju 1 waa nnu nl wliiHi ludf 
Uni nwHiiiiury rnimf lull inn fn* was |mi<K In 
Hr'.! John (tunlintr wiiil, Oy hi* will hi Lilin, 

11 i w'mli a gnvimmw widnml in \w frHy (M* r r) 
inniiiUiiinl in llir lu\vne of Lmrji*irr/‘ Hr 
wImIicmI it uni'll* fnn. I fin rxeeulnrH. Iiv iiu 
D riliininri' in KiirIHi, of Mar. I, Ir«IWI, laid 
down Mini llir nmier hIihiiIiI In? '* n nn»JV*Nrd 
P r a in mar i mi. krping n Fm Smlr lenliing mid 
ill funning llii- rliililt t imin Ihn mma prnlil, 
mulling inking Un-rrfiir." 

In |4Srl a privnle m l wa* pansed uh In 
Afunlef Cnllegr, near Ynrk, whirl) m-iii'd Mml 
ltahiri Siilliriuknii, HMii'P uT Jlaili jiihI Wi ll', 
lind rinlliiIn 1 il fur n |irnvi.ihl ninl Mine fe1l"Wi, 
wliii were “ il ilyvi-m iiiiii*iri , a mi>I 1 nf>ir- 
iniilinirH, . , . unii nf Minin lu fr*’lii* graninur 
inLiilln-r lu lirljr nm>vk jiml mum. u imI Mir 
lliinl lu li'i'hr In wrili' mid nil Mjelir llnliK nn 
heliiligrd In arrivi'iHT ■’MifI v . Nevually, 
(i|n rily ninl freely, willmiil exauei.iii nf in*iii»-y 
nr nlI iiT illvii| 2 H nf liny of llu ir Mirlir mlr'lem 
ninl ilim-inles." In like iiisiiiijit, l«y lin'd in 
Lilili, Fell. I, I JnJ 1 m:|. Thomas llnlhei Juilii, 
Arrhhidtnp nf Vnrk, rmimlrd .hm* Cnll.gr at 
ItnlInrlnni, fur n prnvnal and ihnr frlhiw-t, 

“ |lii' lirsl n durlur nf ui.umnm, il|i r neimid 
Iruniril in miiim, ninl lIn- MiirM for Hinir win 
iliil uni wMi |ii iiM:iiii (lie dinuily nf rim priol- 
liiuul, Umiih'iUu lie* url uf Mriiiugmid urt uiuii-, 
In Ifiii li I In iaI 1 i iiiniiJU lii mir college i>i jiinininiir, 
Hnlig, mill rt liliiig, nil In ml rV:ie|ii.n nf iimiiey 
nr iiMht iluii|*C* Tin* Clmniry ! 'niniiii^^iiiin , in 
nf Jli iiry VIII rrimrird Minn a* " Mirer ?<rli«iT- 1 - 
UmHliTH In Urlie all rlivldrrii fli ly/' and *pe:ik 
uf “ (In- llire** fre h*un|i h ”; ninl Mm ('iiiniiii>- 
niuiiiTH nl" Ivlwnnl Y( nf *>i i urn I inn llirm rn 
11 lliriv ni'linlrinnsiiTH nf frn* n IihIi -." Tlirv 
UTri" n rhiilily iml frn> nf rrrli'M:ii|ir:il i nnlrnl; 
lIn 1 viripvntl win Inniriil in In' ii |irir*i, mid Llir 
a ri'lii ii*lm|i wiis vmiih- ii ml npimjiih-il lii in. 

Un .Ian, ’J'i, I.1IIJ I.'■IlM, iSir Jnlm J'rrryvalr, 
Mvrrkuui Tuylnr ivml Mwynr, l*y will 

fiunnlrd a I'lumiry in MniTli'Hlii-lM, ninl ilirn inl 
llial tin* " jin*r.’*i .-iliall iilwny* ki*|n i a I’n 1 
I ■ruiurr Snilr, li-i hviiu llu rr galililinuilK hhihiih 
mid iiMut iinml mi l 11 u-> i FiiliLn ii nf Mir hiwin- 
Hhd riuilnf llirri'iiliiiilH." lliii a i* Mil full 
)lliranr fuTlv-livn yi*;ir« lnfnrr i'.dwnrd VI, 
ninl, n» lln* niaslrr wu* uMn a rlmuiry |irii*-l. 
In" WHS ri viinuly nial rwinjil fr<un i , ivli‘*in?*lii , al 
li ill Imriiy. 

Mil Aug. JH, |.1 l.’j, llili(1i I MdluiiiL Hi'tln >|j 

:if Kxi lur, !'\-f ‘li'lk Ilf I III' I lull ill IIT ill (’liiini’i'l'V, 
(IIIVI* t-iuln>vmi'll|s, liv a lin'd in Liiliii, In |iin- 
vlilii lit MuiirlirHliT " u lii iii'I’tUiIi alih- In In- u 
Ki'linnliHUrflrr, lo fn i ly \lilnn) limh and in- 
Hlrurl Imy* mn| iufimis in gnmiiiiar uirLirding 
tn ilm unu and [nnn nf grammar mnv lauglit in 
the liivvn uf Hnnliury . . . willnmi aiiylliiim 


Ifiking UirnTnrr •-x**r|iv liir salary nlinvr lim- 
ilvd " - tiz , £111 u vr?if. Mu Xnv. 7 fnl- 
Inwing, iwn nf (In 1 lni“liy* lirkniMvIinlgirl 
Mu? rri’Hjil rif JLMlI fnim Ml llmm “ Lnuard* Mm 
fmiudyng nf a frir srnllr , . . In 1 1 i>t |111 nn 
Monday mxl nfur Mm Kj>i|iliaiiv ... cmii' 
iiivng.” Sn lirrr wn Im I llir fmiMdrr him- 
M?lf Iraiirtlnlinn (ihf’ir i/i«vhiIiimi inln a frrr 
ftrlwmC ; wliiU- in ivunMu r LaUn tlrml nr \Tvjfl 
Irnnl dr In \Varr nriird Mini In* had graiilrd 
Llir lilllb, whir’ll fnrnnd llir rliii'f Ji/irl of llir 
inilnwrnr-nL nhly lirran*u* ii wn* fnr n frrr 
m*Iiimi1, Mi miwni /iVir «rn/r.nf ManrhrihT. 'J'liH 
Hi liunl WfO* l.v nn nu aiiN fri r fnmi m lruifiHiinl 
rnnLr«il, 1 icing ninlrr tin* rnllrgiair rhurdi nf 
Maui-lirMfiT and nllur rliurrli ■lighilarii^r. 

AL Urrkliain-Vrd Mir mha1nlanls 4 in nijir.'rl 
wiMi Mr fnrrril, i\ IVIlrnv of All Soldi I 'nlli-gr, 
IKfnrd. mid Oran <if Si I'auIV. in 
iiH^igni'd ih" hin■ L of llir' MroMti rlniinl nf Si. 
ilulm llu- Mii|iii-(, whilr Mu' «l> an, likr hi* |ir<'d- 
rri*A^ur, Colrl. gavr Mir wllok’ of liri |i:i|rrii»l 
ililnnfalo e, iin lo.linc; a man^inn lunur mllnl 
“ Ini'emS,” in Mir Ihwii, f"r Mn' *h> i(i] n *rl of n 
hi In ml. 1’i’nriim lln di>>'>nlnli | 'H ni lirnlluT- 
IiiiimO. (iji'i iif iihtiiiiii ■! I Mi-).' |j ii* nl nT iiri. 
IL Mil. grahlin^ Inin linan lo imiiid " .mi' 
rlimiiilry • - - mid aMo mir \ 'i> " Smlr a ir Inn 
llir loiv(i' 1 ... of me 1 in i nun liuiri a 

M'hnk'dlJifliT and nil* 1 nlh'T lie >* ill'Jii In-mg an 
ir"“liiT f»a' lln* ii'idiiiiv uf i liihki'ii in uiauimer 
fn ly niMnmir anv .Min ion m |i i|ur-a of moiii'V 

for Ihe M • ■ling Ilf ilir?nnii T >'liil<|n n, iml .. . 

illg 11 n' I I'll III a*' of III.' and 111 a ermine Ii n I Im 11] I 

10 LIH a y«-:ir value for i(-i -mUeHL Tin’ t'nr- 
|inrai< ii, line \\m‘. 'Tim >1.1*11-1 C]i'i|j|i-yii nr 
( , ha|ileyii'* Hlld l '"lur of Hie I'Ve Si mir mid 
CliamH'v of Ili-.'in fnreniV in Ih rLliam-Te 

Sii fur from Mir ** I re Sn.lc *' nieaning fr. i ilnu 
from i l l’ll--ijiMiii al I'nuhnL wlnl 1 ' llir Ivinu was 
In :i| i] ii .Mil l lie mro'ler. ihe 0 c;m of Si. I'iiHI'h 
Ka* In " name lln u^>ln r and rliajilryiH .’ 1 
Tin 1 Clmiiiry t ■ nnninin-r^ of Mdw.ird \’l 
re]Mjrlii| i( ” a I II Smlr." Iml llir fmiiidalii'll 
\v:ih dei-lared vni.l. A |iiivair ml uf Parlia¬ 
ment, ini-cu-il ill Mill. r*M|..0.| Mn* einlnwiiielll, 
I'M’. jll 1 lim 10111 '* Iinrf ■* Mild In pay ru-K and r.-i 11 - 
rorpnvaied il irn "Tliv Mirlit ninl I'Mirrof Miu 
IVi r Si'lninl nf King (Mwai d Mu* Si\Mi in llrrk- 
liam-lead." Tlir ae| explain) il ivhai ii nu aiiL 
Iiv ° fr.’i' " l«y rrpeaiiiii: idnio-'T M ilmim llir 
wnriU uf Im ' Mi’s e|iarfiT. " for Me- learliinii nf 
Mr- run | i’ll iliil ill In llir 1111 1 ill nT ufiPl'i*-;ii«| | | IJ) 
fveelv wiMnmt inking miy iMpnid fnr Mm 
I eat liiiig of llir same, rillier of llnin nr nf nn,V 
nf Mu ir parmils or friend-," TLerr ran lmr.llv 
ln r a rjise wliirli rthnw-' Inure i a iii|ilial|t*/ilIy linlli 
Mint llir Hoo-allerl lMwiil '1 VI frer lira III III ur 

11 linois \> err only liis in *ui far a*’ 1 1i■» 11111111- \VilH 
M|hilih|led for Mini 11T f lie 1.1 igihal foimdiT, mill 
lhill lin y were fire in Mir niliijilr senn* nf IriHj 
from liiiimiL fee-, 

\\i- iim.v add in if MmL nf Slum liridgr. wlmru 
it .iliiieinliary pm ^1 " ihiml el 1 urged lu lerln? 
llie |mre iiii’Ii'h L'liildi'eiL of tin 1 paTHlu' fri'ly, 11 
lilMI 
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ami "hath always used and yi*l dnHi ime In knpe 
ji spoil 1 .” The hinds uT Lliiri sehuid were rnn- 
fnifinled under Lite riinnlriea Art in IfilH, 
Hul Llir court wliicli managed Mm eonfisi'nlcil 
lamI h union'd on June 1, 1.15H, lauds of nlher 
chantries to ho granted "for the free Leaching 
nT dilKlruu wilhlu Mu* imvii," uml llm legul 
refumidaLiuii, though delayed, wuh made hy 
Icllers puleiit of Juno IP, Ifi/in, in whirli Mio 
Bnhniil in cjillnil Mu* Lilu n* AVidri fVrriTni/x/ifj"rrr/fn 
IirfjiJf Etlwmiii Sixii, nr Fn-i* Grammar Hcluml 
of King Edvard VI. (nr lli»» inMnitliwn of Uoya 
run) youth in grammar. At SlmnvHhury ihwlf 
it in not knnwii exactly Imw UmMchrml,— which 
cor In inly minimi I horn in the early eleventh 
couLiiry wlun (Inlcriiuw Vitalis lm^an hiu riln- 
cation in it, while in Lhe ihirlmilli century 
ild rim mIit nt'CurH ax n Pupal ilrhigfilo, tn 
r\cL as n Judge on nil appeal In Home, — wna 
nmiiiliumd. Hot il was aiipurriiLly in Conner- 
timi with mm nf llm collegiate churelnH in 
llm Lawn. In IJilfl Lhe linvii anounlH show 
£211 iinul “for Inlying a free Hcluml (I i hems 
genian) Ln be kept wiMiin llm town," anil on 
Mi. 18, I. r i"i2 (which 1 Jr- Kennedy inaccurately 
made IfmM), ji rhiirLer was granted in lln* Humr 
wnriln an at Shnirliridgr for a Liltrrn AVo/n 
(framuittlirttlin fle/ps ICdtntrdi Xrsli, So lilllc 
was lliiH hcluml free from m’lindimlirid runLrul 
licit ifM HtalutiM won* in lm inmle. as usual in 
Him charters of Edward VI mill Elrndmlh, 
with tlm eunsciiL of Llm Tlirdmp nf llm iliomvr 
for Mm time being. Dr. Kennedy fouiul Llml 
lunlcr MahiLes made in l. r i78 a scale nr mliuis- 
N&riii fees was imposed from J1U. mi llm Him nf 
a luril down to *hf. mi Mm mm of 11 Ihiiri'hjh 
tinlcxfl he \vus"jinl nf ability/* when ho wan 
Lo lm free, he argued llml, if a free Hcluml 
meant a gratuitous hcluml ihesluluLca were in 
cmitiuveiiLinn nf lliu charter, and therefore 
Libera in lln* clmrltT did not nmnn grain items. 
Hut LliiH is due to not seeing the diisiinrtimi 
I let ween LuUltm feta and entrance fees. M 
llm free Mplicail or Manchester (lf»L* r i> following 
St, Fa ill's (IS 10), tin* rounders Lhcm»c|vc.q im¬ 
posed admission foes ns not being cnunler Ln 
llm friTilom or the mdiunl. fin in Lln? free 
grammar helmed of jloxlmm fees were imposed 
on those outside Hm parish, to provide for flng- 
giiiR instruments; "llm neju ulmuHlei a fenileH 
shall he 4,i. p Is. fur every quarter day.” At 
IIorLfonl in 100(1 Lhe fmimlcr mini that tlm pnr- 
onl oT every free nebular " shall pay 2d. rjunrlerly 
for hmnma and I2d. for llm whole wmuir for 
tire mol emulle." A free sidinol nmaiiL fmi 
tear hi or, ami noihiiiR more. ‘ Ah n free pnah lo 
the LimaLcr me imih u free aniL only, mid iIoch not 
cnlille mio to free nluukrmmi, friui prupriun, nr 
free refieahiimTUri, ho freedom from tniiimi fees 
(lid nut include free hireliliiR, free liooku, fren 
fires, free lights, or freed mu from admission 
fees paid for uiilering a lui3 r, H lianip. 

Helween twenty and thirty free grainiunr 
Bciitjola of Edward VI were founded hy charier 
of Edward VI, uml Gome ciglit mulcr Philip 


and Mary. They were apparently regarded as 
aur cosh ful iiiHtiHiLinns, biiicc aliout 120 wore 
founded in the forty-three yearn of Elmibctli; 
the great majority, an in previous reigiiH, lining 
mil new fouudnlinnu, hut preexisting fee 
scIiodIh, marie free, revived or reeiirhuml. 1'lie 
Maine process went nn umUr Jmwuh 1 anil npLo 
the end of the flcveiHeeiuh century. During 
tlm CoinrnimwNilLh (UhlIJ-lflUO) a nntireable 
clmiigi! took place in Llm greater importance 
given lri ( EiLglnh grammar anil mutlmniaricn 
and writing. Rut llm free school wa« still in 
vogue. Even an laLe an 1720 Llm Rev. Roger 
Kny endowed a fn*e grmnmar nehool at 
Hiiry in LuncuHlure, free for the youth hum 
in the Lown and (like Walter of Merton nearly 
fiOO yearn hcfunO free for Ids next nf bin wher¬ 
ever they lived. Uy hia statulea he oxpresdy 
explained Mint while saving the school 
was free, 11 this was not to denar Lhe muster nntl 
usher from LlioL conunon privilege in all Free 
iSi'IionIh or receiving Presents, lien n vole lines, 
(iraluilies, etc., from lhe scholars their 
parmits irnd friemls," ami " hesides Lhe usual 
cook-]ienny at .ShrevrLidi’," he ordered two 
daya in Lhe year fur the free scholars 11 Lo 
oreNcnt the inasler with a piece of money," 
lie fixed the amounts of this presenL nt 2s. lid. 
to f>«. for tin* muster mid Ih. to 2 n. Off. for the 
usher \ and this waslmsideH 2^. Off. cmLranee fee, 
and lid, a year for repair of tin.' school windows, 
lo 17-Ul he extended the; freedom to all Jiving in 
the parish, wherever horn. Thin foundation 
was pUrc'il under Llm Lutclage nf live piirsuns 
vx n//rnrj, ho that erclehinsLicid cm i tin I was nut 
rlimiiiislinil, though tin* rigor nr freeihun 
fnmi luilirm fees wan clearly lining umlmniiird 
jjy the practice of voluntnry doiialions, whirli 
liy ciiHlom liml heennm cuuipuhniy. At Win- 
eiieslcr fliiu ciiHtoiri hud prevailed so far Unit, 
in spill! nf tin* exprcKfl words or the HtaiiiLin 
furlkidding ni\y payment, every "pore mill 
needy scholar" paid XlIJ a yn»r lo the heiid- 
niosier. Though in J770 Hit! custom was 
solemnly condemned hy the VihiLiir.H an a 
grave seandril, tlm only l'csulL was Mint wnrda 
w'crc milled Lu Lhe seltnul hill no that the item 
appeared ns ‘ gratuity, if allowed." At last 
n tender-conacienced lieadiiia.stor, Dr. Goddard, 
in I M l, gave £20,0(10, the income Lo Im paid 
to Llm heiuhmoiler in lieu of llic giAliiilics, 
hecnuHe " it luw been bucIi a iliatrcss of cun- 
scmnci* to rencivn Llie money I am dHenniimil 
uo ltcadmauLcr in futuronliull auffer the same." 

Oddly enough, while in Queen Anno'h Lime 
llm free sehuolH received u gnuL uc cess ion from 
tlm fimuiliition of charily hcIioijIh (in whieli nut 
only Iren education, Inti free ehilhing, and in 
many cam* free. Wmrd ami lodging, was givcvO, 
in Lhe grenL rliivelopmeul of eleiucntary schoola 
in Llm falter part of George Ill's reign (1780- 
1820) fees, though only Id. or 2d. a week, wero 
imposed. 

IliiL meanwhile the free education in tlio^ 
grammar auhoul hud Ijccdiud a burden instefuF 
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iif a privilege. Win'll llm ii ii'iniT4 nf traveling 
iuiTriimi, Mir htrger nrJinrilH, fnun Wiimlmsirr 
anil Finn downwards, in which a fairly *nh- 
“ lira holy ” wun impnM'd liy riiiluin fur 
Hie riliiriiliiin ami large |iiiyiiirul* were i v- 
ii nil'll fur lnninling, iiUrimlrd nil ilm richer 
r?1nMHi‘-H liiIn a few Inn mMimuIs. Timm Iwgafi 
In arrogate In IIh'IiimIvih Mm exclusive Idle 

id I'nl-lir Sri.. In lln* Haulier gnniiuinr 

Hiliunls linn' ruhlcKls ur«>!M' iw in Mm rsiml 
tif Mm frmlnvfi /nun tnilinif fn**. 

In |inii'i*Hf< nf lime, ns llm value nf iininy had 
flllli ll, Mn* nirliIWJIII’IIlH lUUjiln fur llm Millie 
licisii r ami usher for purely elmvsmul iihlriii'limi 
nf Hussi-h nf MiirLy-livi' In fifly provid nhi.llj- 
iimiiilu'ii'lil fur IrnMihig tin 1 iimm-rnim urldl- 
linlial -Milliji-i ls, French, Fuglisli, msilIn in; 1 1ii 
ami .siiriin*, which mnnHsilalr imiminiH 
niaslrrs ami Hi mil idasH's; lln* rri , i > Krliuul 
hccuum mi iiu|iiix*iljilily. Al lln- rial nf lln- 
lialiliiiiUi rrnlury tin 1 fimri nf f’Imm’iry 
lui’l lln 1 ilillimilly hy holding Moil. lln fn «■- 
i In in only itMiiliIi il In llic leaching id l.ulin 
111 n I ( irri'k, a ihriHiini which hail I In * rr- 
furirJuiMr rlTi.*ri nf iwrliiding from Ilm .srfinnN 
Ilm iiuiin r iliiKHis wlin did mil wuiil hi Irani 
I'lnHMirH mill dill waul In limn llm nila r tmh- 
jrrln, i'H|)in‘iidly Kuj^lirili and milhiimlir, for 
’.vliirli frrM Jimn* nr less liravv were iinpnsrd. 
Ih'iiri* Mm rry nf niMniiK Mm imur nml 
lin arli nf Irnsl , fur which Dr. Ki-uin dy devised 
liin tmm^hfnl Iml whnlly fiiln- answer, The 
tnurlH never uiioplml il, Mill lln’ dillimliy 
which Llm law nnirN were luiahlr in nnlvr 
wan irmL My Urn rsluhlisliiuenl My I'ailiaim nl, 
fnilii ISHw In 1S7 1, nf rmuinisdnlis willi Ii-ubh- 
InLivc |m with, lln 1 piiMir hidinnls ciillluiKniiiii, 
Mm iniihiwril Hidinnls mnl Mm charily mimm-- 
shuis, which /niv|d mv/iv llm |irwrmm nf free 
M'linnl*, hiipiurd fees uf hill i.hLuuI ini Kill i ml Mi 
fur iduiMlwn, nhiining frenluin only for 
a certain miinlirr nf Trie Hrlmhirs, generally 
frnin a liluiti-il uiva, HrlcrLrJ hy rnlii|irlilinn. 
Aflcr (In' rfiiariiliiry M'liiirifH weir made fn i> 
hy jilalr iiilrrvriiliiia, and lurgr powers over 
hiinmls wi re given, in j.S'Jij mnl lirni, in hiral 
auLlmrilii s, a hnivmiiiil fur free M-rninlary 
hiinmls again hegnji. [f Mir Si ah* nr Mm 
lin-jilily ii prrjiarrd In Jiml Mir nci-osary funds 
hy Kraals iimrcJiHiiu; willi Mm ihm.iiais nf Mm 
Lime and llm iiuniln-r* in llm m'IujiiIs ii ran 
nf cmiise ensure fnrdiun. Mul ii nmy him 1 
hi rjaiddi i niirMirr Min miirml.'f iiinrli ii iiiriKr^ 
frn* will iLllnu l Mm |n 11 k)I h il wi-r|ms hi ailrarl 
In Mir r'mhirrnili and mrly niin irmi h miinrii H, 
wlmrc I hr flci rlnin nf Mm niiinnD Wm ^nn'rvyfiiHy 
111*1 n il 11iy |]it|mlr«i' iinvmirr and llm mnuiiif iliIi' nf 
Mir rinfriM iim iiI, liir hidnaiN hmni fiil inhi if. - 
nnli-in' 1 ', Mm rirhiT rhis"i"i ■ |i .i llI Minn 
fur fn'"|ui a vinK htiiimlfi, when- lln y iniihl i\r\ Mm 
Viuuiy mnl li iuimra lln-v waiilnl; Mini Mu- 
jiipnrir I'l'HM'il Im valin- wlmL maid In- had fur 
ardhiiiKi whi a ir Mu V niily nml rmii nllnT r mnl 
where limn- wan nu real imhin airal fur lln* 
Lemimrri In du Mirir Iasi. Whi'Mirr in Mm 


hilarr lln-r dillniillir- ran ... n> 

wains hi hr seen, fly flm Srrnniliiry Sidiuni 

I Let'll I iM wan f HHl'ij all frr liirirKinn siiinrdH, 
Im ijiialify fur Ihr hinlur Kuvrrniiicul KraitlH 
imifl, aiiwnu allmr rniiditiaim. nlfrr free plunnn 
hi jnijiila mlrriiiK fi'nin imlilir lirmi'iiljiri' 
M'lninh, Mm mnalmr nrdunirilv la jiiK 25 [irr 
rim nT llm i nl:il nnmlh i nf |ni|iiU iidiaiMnl hi 
Mm sidinul in Mm jirrYinn* yrnr, Ah il rr^ull 
nf Ihia JiiiiiHiirc, awl llm rh' 1 in Mm rush nf 
jjjniijh auum Mhd ' ^NijJiin nJ r/f errmn/firy 
Miunds, fre- n|i|n ar al. |ir» *rlil In hr risiiiK. 

A. F. h 

Amehicah UflAhE III cidmihil Anmvir:i 
lhi‘ I r riii a|i|ir:us fua pmuMv. a in. I lins h d In 
vnrinns iiHi'i |n‘i'i:Miiiiis ( as in f.'indainf. While 
as in r.imlmid, llm h im has lirrii ialrr|irrlril 
ly hiinh nl in a vnrirlv nf w;iy*. a lan fal i*x- 
niJMh Jina nf Liu- Jneal n enhls, which an- imw 
availahle in Uriah iiidinil.i' Mini lln- (mn 14 frrr ,T 

wan i i■ 11 uni'll in ... willi nehnnh rx- 

ei'|il in lln* .iriiNc id fr< r fmm liiilimi rliurgirii, 

II ii nii'li sin II selnails will* Il 111 id ways mi¬ 
ller Ihr iliirrl I'liiilrnl nf liar dir»*e||y Hilli|)lirli!ll 
hy Mil* WYmuw'itl. in allirr wrirdn, a faw 
efi'limil was mil. nri i *>arily a (inlilir nelmnl in 
Mie lm it iim? uT Mm li run Tin 1 rurlirsl, rvi- 
denr'i' wr have is Mini nf Mn 1 IIimIhii Iiiillil 
Sclmnl, |ia p i f when il in hlalnl Unit llm rirlmr 
mind'll mill jinvr “ hiwarils Mir niiiinliiiaare 
nf a fire hi’lniulniiislrr far llm yniiMi with iih. 11 
A few yi-mnn lalrr, Hi I Lai llir iniuhlniriiiK lawn 
nf 1 1nII 1 1 1 111 , Mie inhidiilniiiM "did willi unani- 
nunis rniiHriii rh elfir!* hv viiah' llmir williii^ui ss 
In jipnimh’ Mail wnrhr I II'IIlllMillie hi |IUI Inn 
ihrir IijiwIh in |iriinidr inainhimimr fur a 
I'rer Si'lmah' in anr miid Tnviin' " M'liin wits 
prnhalily an rlrmrulaiy :w will iik n Lalia 
Kramnnr Hi'lwnl. Hill IIuti* in rra rjiir.Hliaii 
Inn ilml Mm irrin wuh iiIsii uhciI in riiawriimi 
wiili lln rhini'iiUiry Mdnml, ilk is iadii'iilid 
hy Ml<- fnlLiiwiiiK MWcr|il fr«iin llm IliiMmi 
reriii'ds nf IliSli, " The sailm day il was valeil 
liy yi- inliiiliiriinf h vL Mn 1 sanm l'nmilIn* willi 
ye Srlrel mni euii-iili r nT it |iviilr nun nr iimro 
1'Ver Srlninlns fur the lr;n’hihK l> af I 'liildrrn hi 
wiijr it I'y|liter wiihin Man Invvim. 11 

In lln* aMirr rolniiieK Mm Iitiii wins nflrii lined, 
Iml nuN frei|iii-nMy in rmiimriimi with llm 
latiia Kraiaiwir srljnals, Am nnisl nf lhrHi k laid 
ritdiivviarahi uf niun 1 cdniraetrr, ur were hiin- 
|hptI«■» 1 hy nialrilmiiuiiM, limy were usually 
“ frr^” llrtl riru Jmre Mm iisi^ id llir leriu 
was Hunu iinn s jimhinuniis as h imlh-ivlnl hy 
Mir eriltl I'inpniary r* 1 fi‘rr 111 ‘*' nf Urvrrly, when 
lm Mlaliv, Mull llmir Were “ lra*’|« nf Iriinl, 
Juni'i'V', and iiihiT Miinu' yi.iiih d Lu fnr nrhimlrL 
fur Mm i d li i-ui ii in nf cliifr fi i ‘ii in uamy |mris uf 
Mu' euiinlry; and smim uf Mirsc arc mu Inrur 
Mail «d 1 lii'iiisi Ives Mtrv nrr a IntiidNiiiiie 11111111" 
Iciiaun* hi :t iniiHii-r; lull llm mhliliaual allaw- 
ann* wlii'di j*i*nlli'ini'ii isivr willi llieir hiiiih 
rrinh’i 1 llinii a eimifnilalilr si|liMi*Lcnn*. Tiller 
> 1'1 IIarils liaVr lari'll fwilldnl hy llli* Il'KlluirH Ilf 
well inclined ^'wMeiueii. ... Fa nil oilier 
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places, where Much uiidijwmculs hftvo not 
limm already unities the people join and huilil 
schools for their children, where they may 
liuim on very paw i ti i rniH. M Hu il in evident Lhe 
tuition ii*i in paid in " free mdinuls/’ hub only 
by children of wealthy HenLleiiien. The Lurni 
" rniti education " was ulsn Homewhut [iinhiRii- 
iji|h, lint no doulil it in used here in Liu; sense nr 
“ lihornl " or higher c-ilticitblon. In lIk* hUIiiLph 
of the KmilhiTii colonies, relatinG Lu the educa¬ 
tion of orphans, Uic following phrase occurs 
repi.Miledly: “ IlnL if tins ^hLilLu he ho menu mul 
iiieoiisidmiblo Unit it will not reach tu a fren 
education, then tin; m jilnui ia tu In; bound ouL 
Lo some manual Lradn till unu nnrl twenty years 
of urc," ciLu.(Vir^iniii, Art IT, 7Ui nr (Vniiutm- 
Wftnltli, December, 10130). Thin in substantially 
as iL appears in huI warp urn t nuln. Previous Lo 
llii.H Lime, nimihir enactments use llm phrase, 

" ux Lends not Lo give them Ijri'CMlin^ 1 ' mu that 
11 free ciluuiiLiiin 11 uud " breeding M m‘o c*vi- 
ikiiLly UHiid to signify lilinriU education. 

In Lhe early nineteenth irciitiiry froe school 
liOromu.H HynunyinmiH with charity school, and 
though it was used tn avoid the opprobrium of 
tlu! other term, it linn nmne Lu have much the 
Hiinic stigma attached to it. Thus in lWOfi the 
“ Free Hid mol S'oeieLy " was es In hi is lied in New 
York City 11 for the oduunDan of such poor 
children hh do not belong or are nut pruvidrd 
for by any religious .sciuioty. 11 lint in 1820 the 
Lilli! was changed to "Public Kehunl ,Society," 
Lii. avoid tho upprnhrimiH term run! also’ Lo 
permit charging LuiLion fur pupils who worn 
able lo pay. IluL thin charge only amm- 
Lunlod the .social dHerimiiULlioii, and iifLnr Lhe 
very exialunce of L]u; society was threatened, 
all Luithin clim-ges won! abolished ami Llm 
schools i i lui in limimo fine in hub retained 

Llic term '‘public 11 hi preference Ln ri frae." lb 
was Lon yeni-s more before the ciLy itself Look up 
officially the responsibility for tfriiuolH, nnd not 
until lHfiy that the schools of the Public Keluml 
■Society wc?ro lunuul over to Liu; city school 
lirmrd. The discrimimiMoo (jautfcrl by tuition 
L’lmrguM survived longer in rural rep inns than 
in the city, ami were not finally abolished by 
hLu tuLcs unLil lSO7, after an agitatum uf three or 
four decades of free schools. In some states 
tliu linul establishment of 11 free ,J schools, as 
contrasted with public Hchunls, did not occur 
until lifter Lliin date, mul in general, uulside uf 
New England, thin singe of compulHuiy free¬ 
dom from LuiLiim ulmrgi.'H wan not ranched until 
idler Lhe Civil War period. 

Sen, for details, the articles on the various 
•HlulrH of the Aiuericnn Union; nnd on the eilu- 
eiiliniud nyslem of the various countries; ulmi, 
Uust up EhircATinN; Oui.onial Puniun in 
Amkiiiimn Education; Fjiiiu; Ponuc Hchuolh. 

I 1 . M. 

nolnriiiices i — 

HllticP, r. A, TVis/iiirfujiiqf //isfor// of t f iroiMin in the 
AVuen ttenth CcJifii/j/, Vol. I. (New York mul Lim- 
flon. 10100 


Jackkun', U, L 7’Ap /Jrrr/«piurrif n/ tfrhunl .S*u 7 ))i art in 
fUtbmhil NnMxnrhuHiUH. Ti'ucIiits (’rilliicf, f iriluin- 
lilit IJiiivfi^ity, C'linlrilniliuiJH Lu I^iliicnLiuii, Nn. 
J.1, (New Ynrk, liJIHI.) 

Lkai;ii, A. T. ttnylixU Sr/untfn fit iho Ilrfurnintioit. 
(h'f'Ml iiiIuhIpi 1 , ISMlI.) 

Htowk, A. M. ttlizahrtJuin (irntimmr Schaah. (New 
Ynrk. UJU.iO 

FREE SCHOOLS, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF.—.See iSueuiir ntunuunt up Hciiookh. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS. — Ken Trxtdook.s, 
Fm:i!. 

FREE TRANSLATION. — Sro Batin, 
MHTiifJiiH nr Tbaijitiniij Miidkun Lanouaiikh 
ix tub Ki'iionL. 

FREEDMEN'S BUREAU. — A Honliim uf 
Liu; AVer Department established at the time 
of Lhe Civil War in the United Kliiles, Lo ileal 
with Lhi! diffcrcuL jihn.Hes at Lho ncRrn prnhlem 
which then cropped uji. A Bureau of Enuuiei- 
patinu wuh proposed in UnnurrHs in I SOU, buL 
failed Ln lu; ennnled; hi lho Kiunn year n com- 
lnilLco of iiupiiry siiRKesleil a tompumry bureau 
n fur tlift inijimvement, pro toe linn, nnrl oinplny- 
ment of refugee Treed men." A lull parsed by 
Doiikit.hh iii 13HA4 for Llm oaliililishinmiL of a 
Rurciiu of Frmlineji in the War DeparLmcnt 
emnii tn nuthiiiR, but in Fcburjiry, J Hflfi, a bill 
for Llm ok Labi inli m rmt of u Bureau of Refugees, 
IVccdinerij mul Abandmied Banda was pulsed, 
and Ibis was planed under the War DepurL- 
liient. IL was to la: inaintLiined Lliruii^houl 
Lhe war and ono ynar Lliercafter, and was Ln 
have *' the mipervimnn of ami luminirmnmiL of 
all subjects rchitiiiR Lo refuRecH and CriMidinen.” 
In IKflO iLh powers were more Tidly delined and 
extended. The work was placed in charge of a 
chief cum min si oner, (Jcneial Oliver O. I Inward 
(ry.L'.), wilb power to appoint ussistnnt emu- 
miHsionei’H in different ihstriels. Ono of Lhe 
chief objects of tin: Bureau wuh the establish¬ 
ment of selmojs, and one uf the curliest acts was 
the irifcrridnrdirui of school teachers from Die 
North. By the exloudeil powers Granted in 
IKGfi, CmdedmUe public properly could be mild 
anil used for education al purposes. The 
General work of the Bureau came Lu nn end in 
]8fiD; IniL the educational work was carried on 
beyond that dale. Tile Bureau cooperated 
largely with benevolent ussriciuLions, nnd so 
fur as was possible encouraged support oT 
colored Hclmnls by the fierulmcn themselves. 
State Huponiitendenls uf education were np- 
pniutril. Tlu; Ninth Semi-Annual Report no 
Svlumh far Fnr,thnrn t issued in 1870 by Lbc 
fbmnral Hupevintendiml of Selninls of tin’ 
Bureau, J. W. Alvoril, gives Llm following 
ligureH mi the pingresH of eihimliini of Lhe 
colored people, Tfieni were 2(i77 day mid night 
schools, with 3300 teachers (of whom nearly 
1K00 were colored), and MD.fiHl pupila in at¬ 
tendance. The freedmen maintained wholly or 
in part 182*1 of Dm day ami night schools, and 
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IjSrrmd 5P2 l mild mg* "Dm avrufiac 1 

flU^nilanrc i»f |uipil» ivift.% 7^ |*fr mil, #*il Md lid 

wa* paid Mi tudimi 1>v Mi<" Jrf^liTK tp, vMvi nl«i 
jean l a l^r^r pvopwllni'i nf Iff-swlM-W 
TMrlY>r-fel>l high *wdmoK ffillj ►Ml iipd\ 
'vU'j'f in i.jm taUim, find i4 Mo'-aae. rlrArN Were 
rrs|h-jp'* nml Jlsi'TC hrlF Ml ad'll- 

fljnn ind'i*trkl *rh<Kih. with nn 

ntlf iidarum* mt 7 7ft pupil*. I Hmirtt. Me (We yrmr* 
l*f il a ft nf h , I lc• II ufr AU *|“'•?»I -0ft. 'i | ;i,11 "■ T» .Vi. of 
whir h si !*ut*iiifTaJ»V* Jl-sart will In rulur^finnnl 
f7Vl t OlWI **f Mm ah in raiiHf from 
the frvrdimn lliim^lvi^. Tim IlMhjMi llnu 
hrljHn\ vn Rivtf> Mifc ni'ftiTi opywnlumsy for (mi 
•*«i|iii , iilioii 4 ami ahti frinuhiiri^'d Mm ,*«uMi with 
si flyuli'in 4>l jiiilvlir Hni'ii-nl^ry hUtraliiin. In 

Addition* Mm m'dilMlmiin for IhvJut Intmiug, if 
lii! y did mil nwiv^ material mi)i(Hiil. ail any 
I ilW l|*d llirfiil) tif Mw |UllT!Ml, 

and il wit* ni Mils period iliqi A Hun Mi, li*k, 
and 1 Inward rnivrr»ilir?fi » ml llrnnpkin lwdi- 
lui«r weir i 1 * la Mi died. 

ll»f»“fl».| »>f Fl!rtf«J|||f.•II. ! 0 |>/l Al lifll lyJJl*|.iU, 

nn Sthwdn /at lh* Fsr**t*Hrri t 
1 wk*i jHfll | WfiftSllrJ3Tli.ll. I 

1 Pi |U|* V\ K Jl IV Fh^lHM»Ti !i Hiiritwi, .1 Uuntie 
ifj... Y«4 1AXXY11, |< 3f.t 
Fhfj r s m. 4 1 mm \ f4. ii. nt, itfj-nrr. 

(WMhlnrtwi, iMfett:i 

FREEDOM. ACADEMIC -The frmlcuu 
In Irurli in liigjirr i rtr^l ilii linn si of lemuihtt well- 
I limij^fil-4iill principle* nml diifuuiiNlralcd truth, 
sir Us direct Uin «rch for Uim? without llm 
ihierferencc of pnlilirnL liiirrniirmlip. or rclh 
fiiijii.Fi imiU ionly, hi nFronL ilninn irNUiriimiN 
ilium i\i\$ frinlmu morr fn i|in'iilly nridy Mirmifili 
liiuilJilirmn plnrnl u\mn I lie imli vnlniil inalrurtiir 
l»y ilin admiuMniUvn luiiUnrilU^ nf ilso nui- 
vensUy or enlli^e iNdf. In iln nriwin llio ri^lit 
iv hm ni mi My iIijil of “ inlmml juriailinl inn 1,1 
fimultxl liy l'oiii! or mnuiirtli. (Son llnivor- 
viliiw.) lit niFHlrrn limw llio rifilil nml llm 
|inihUMmt r.uumirMol wRU iL« unuultiuiurc liuvo, 
itjtHiimnl ijttiU' iliffiTont foniiH. 

In Ihn limill, Wu* rpitMlimi of iirmlrmir InT- 
(Imiii fnlln wilhiu Lho Hlru^filr for frinlmii nml 
MuilirIiI, i r nf nrij'iitifir JiHjiury. In |mrL, il 
iK'lnu^ Ui llu* polUintl ^niKRlo for l\w. rifilit 
lo frvr H|i['Ptli and jinlilieriliiHij n nmvoriiiiiL 
innro rlosily cumirrUnl with tin? Hcumlilio 
alriiKftlc, lni\revi*r T limn j« uminlly recognized. 
IT idnais anil Hrionlifii 1 iufurmruinn were ho 
idiMiraci aml iuqiensoual im In Imvc nn Imamu 
Upon Hiniiil |»rarIter, nr Sf nncinl iiiHliliiiiniiH 
wi jt nn plnrtlu? nail lloxildo no to monoid rnnily 
hi i'very iiilHIuiUiinl Hningi’, fre edom nf llmaulit 
mnl oxprcHHinn would not linvis to hr Imiifilif 
ul a RH’ul iirico, lhit aim 1 a auriul life renin 
upon a luifly of cuHiiiiiiH, or iHfirrn, wlih-li luivo 

r inatt iimrliii mid whirh tend in permni himply 
U'I’huhi! (hoy 1iiivi> oxiHleil, nml uliicli reflinl 
iiljjuinc, llm in no vn lor, llm iiivaiilor, Llu? re¬ 
former, Llm pro id ml nf chaiiRO have lu’on re¬ 
garded with aiwjdeion and ditihke. Moreover, 


wliirli, in I heir nrigin* worr r|Milr* lliin- 
fv Jif jfil nr imndy inU'llr^nuif, a part nf 

im u> s;vsirr«l iiii-lli^lu^l ji Mi lode, nml dinro 
in Ww MMLihrAtUm HvftwlrrUtiv nf lodiiT, 

Tliii* a^lrrmniiiind find fi» j ^r/ipl)i^d id<-;i* Mr^t, 
l7iki n lay lhi iM:TP<dvra, h.«d nn rlln^ t nmnd nr 
fMMriial iim jiiimir. larrAinr w.i fu«rd wi5|i iiirtTihiud ^ 
n and Mi««rvd i , Mmvpli<ni^ Hi^iS jp |1|, 

llT-nfliawntiv Ijrt'livC infi«U iil in n 

pn«Ritipa of iTtu^w 1 iwdnnri"» sw*r>mr<| lu luniky like 
rin nlUtr’k n|in 11 ilo /iii|iii|.nli*oi nf |]|«« fnrnla- 
nimljd mural niol filigtims^ riins irliiiinn of inmu 
knnl *riir mum* dhoilimi r»*ijrnd r llmofili 
teilU iu ll'ji* *r|i v ittm nf (Ur upon 

l lie prormil^Mion nf I In I Mnvjiiiaii ilmorirM. 
Sinrr w'liiinh and ndh’gi^ nn* wirifil jiiNlifo- 
liuna, Piip|ii«ri« d ilin rlly Jtiuj indirerllv ol 
lm f’Xpmn»e and nji|K/dum In I In' niairral jnjlilir 
for afuds’hlA, feiilurv* nf tlie nemTal nnilliel 
on’ inrvilvillv n lli i‘Un| in llirin. 

lly iIip lotlure nT iIip t h n#*\ dhimlea rrgord- 
»uft infriiiKriin iil uf lIn* lilmriy of Urn inu’lmr 
In imrli or dlarum dmlriinH lutwlile m Mm 
nwlnmanr bsAu^fa of Mm rnnnminity nri^i' in 
Hiilijr l P|.« and port?! uf mihjei'lR lliat nrr ^rii-u- 

lUirjlly luivi’V Tliin inning ihai >*'irnlilii? 
cipininn Is divided; or, if tin 1 unv doelrine h 
nun of grrrtf imjmrlrtiiee, Mint Mm wcifilu uf 
aeVnUlic auMointy m hu^vili'. Tlivn Mse m a- 
demiif iiiHliLutiuii i nn nllefic Mini llm ulijonlimi- 
ablc dnetrine h noL auMinieiUly well i^liililidn l 
to justify iLd diuraroom tiroimilptiuu. IiihilHi 
cjwimi, it i« rlrilmrd Mint Llie U’Acker wlm inlni- 
lUmcrt it h not m \\\r \m ngUl lo lilmriy i»r iuu?l- 
IrM lnid llinnglii nml r*S|in^iriii, Injl ia rather 
dimmed in u iirnpiiRmidn nl hh private cniiniuiiN. 
Ilrirring llm nun* (mure nfh n fuimrl in Amorirn 
Minn elrmwliere) of kii|i|miki‘iI interfen in e liy a 
fminder nr lurac luiufjvi’lnr in nmilem wlievn 
lie liii]i|irriM In hiive iHlrrrliR piTHOlinl inlereHM. il 
will lm found, mmrdiiifily, Mint Mm i|in>finii 
uf viuliilinn of ui'mli-mie freedom nino* up in 
HciniceH nml Lnpien Mini are in n emuliiifin of 
formation nr rapid iriuiMiiuu * Llm liUlnrw 
mrtiuli of 1 Jiih nrliele ili inoiiNiiiifes. Dm' run 
mrdly eoiin-ivi* the ipn htihii mnv aihiiiR in 
liman pnrliuiiN of iiiiilheiiiiiMr’ff, physic*, elmiiiit- 
Iry, etc., MuiL are geuernlly rempfiiiznl in la* 
ohUddiiilwil. 

llegardiug iiuoalimiH Lliat full wiUiiu ihu 
didmtidilo mirhUe finiundis (ipiiHlimiri willi a 
hen ring upon mniinnir, pulilind, ninral, or 
rrliginiiH pructire nml lmliefj Llu* folliiwiug prin- 
ciplvH may la‘ laid down. (Il There in n marked 
ilifTcri'iici' lii'hveeii iinsMlnlious aliirh lay I'Inini 
Lu n genuine niiivernily m* ani'iililir aluliWi 
mid lliiiHi* wliirli uxihL for llm nuke nf uphold¬ 
ing a net of loimlu agrcriilile In n rrrluin idiwu. 
\Vhul would la- a viulalmu nf aradiaoie freedom 
in Llie former nine in lmL nrrrHHnrily so in Mo* 
latter. HuL it hIiiuiM lm made dnir Mini the 
InlltT type nf insMtulinii iIoiih not claim m 
uxinL for the discovery nml Lcucliiug of Iriilh 
Impartially, hut for Llm pcciimgauda of acrluin 
dijelrineH — nn adiniHslnn that fow iiiKLiliUioiii 
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aL present ait, willing lo make about Lhmnsolvcfl. 
(2) TJir relative uuiliirily or Llie students is a 
point of obvious moment, Certain discussions 
Llmt would be pmTurlly proper, Unit indeed 
are edueuliomilly inilisppjiMril ilr?, with students 
of a curtain degree of progress might he uniul- 
vinahlo wiLh younger pupilw. The Attempt Lo 
make n fixed lim; of demarcation huLweun 
colleges l lint ait simply Leaching inatiluliuiiH 
and those that make a point of research jsnnt, 
however, justified. The results mid npirit of 
research lire Hindi it general port uf the intel¬ 
lectual life or the priHMiiL day that on inatiLu- 
lion which madn such a diHliuctiini a criterion 
of what was allowable and unallowable in the 
rliiHHnnun would uimfm to a dogmatic and 
miHideiiliiie tiTiul, (3) Thera in an obvious 
difference hetween leaching ah final wlmt is 
Mill undnr ilisimsinn among scientific men 
themselves, and presenting Lite Hnine matter 
imnailinlly Lo students, though with a definite 
iuuicalinn nT what llie instructor's own views 
lire. An institution Mint even indirectly tlin- 
cnuragcH the latter course on dispulcd economic 
rind nociolngii-iil points virtually surrenders iL h 
idniin lo lid rondiirteil in Mm Hpirit of a univer¬ 
sity, whose murk in love of truth. Even tlm 
expression nf individual opinion mi mutters 
Imyoinl the passihilily of immediate scientific 
settlement in heller than an u l inns p ho re wliiidi 
restricts presentnlinn Lii the conventionally 
HOtlled iiHpeets of u subject. Ah a matter of 
fuel, where free discussion in permitted, the 
nludvul is pretty wive In wmie into lumliiet 
with vumng views upmi a lupin ho that the 
limiter nf being misled hy a one-sided iiresenlii- 
liun id u mailer iH imndi less Mum it seems. 
This mutual ulT.HUttiiig and supplementing of 
erroneous ideas hy one another has been proved 
iu pidUivid expert nut. Lu \w. an ndmiunle ground 
for permitting Tree hpeeeli and publication, and 
the mime reason applies to rdimilinu with 
litLle fpinlifirntioii. Much of the popular liii.H- 
upprelieusinn us to Mie " danger " of Free dis¬ 
cussion of such Lupins ns, suy, Hneialism in 
college elnssrivums, arises from failure Lo rcnlfan 
Llie extent to which mi atmosphere of free dis¬ 
cussion carries with it its own protection 
against uulmlaneeil propagandism. (I) Ex- 
pelienee shows LhaL in the present stale oT 
lliiugH the menace to ncadcime freedom in in¬ 
direct rather than direct. ThnL is to say, 
tliere is little liktdiLmod that any I mined inde¬ 
pendent thinker will have his ideas suppressed. 
Jlut Anierieau colleges have undergone a very 
rapid expansion, demanding great increase in 
nmlui'ial ruHimrittw; tho proper rriuipmenL nf 
litmuyi hilionilories, miiKnimiH, etc., being very 
expensive. This linn led both to an aggran¬ 
disement nf administrative anlhniity and Lo a 
direet dependence Upon the wealthy men from 
whom IhiMiccPHsaiy endowment nnisL lie oh- 
tnined. iSinc.e Leaidiers are usually animated 
hy a strong professional loyally and enprit dr* 
rur/iji, the .situation has a tendency to make 


them amid leaching or expressing views which 
might uliimaLe the class of persons upon whom 
tho develop men l of the institution most ob¬ 
viously depends. An insecure tenure of office 
and uncertain economic sLatus operate? in the 
Niunc di recti nil, The chief safeguards against 
Lluisc dangers are the increase of the scientific 
spirit of impartial inrpiiry and the growing 
solidarity of teachers anil thinkers in different 
iUKtiLuLioiiH. Hu far as Lhe consensus of scion- 
tifie equals is Kuhslilulnil for Llie irresponsihle 
action nf ndmiuiMnilivo superiors ns the final 
court of appeal, there is little danger of cither 
exploitation of personal opinions or of infringa- 
nienl upon llmt intellectual liberty which is the 
essence or university life?- J. D. 

Germany, — In tho sense Lhftt the limiln- 
tioriH under the uniform control or scholasticism 
and Catholicism were so strong that attempts lo 
gn beyond them were rare, the German Imiver- 
sitieH of the Middle Ages enjoyed considerable 
Lchrjrcihcit, Aside from these general ecclrsi- 
nstical and scliolaHlic limitations, there was 
no prescription ah to what should hn 
taught, the maxim being r/ifi>iywVr pj'ffrsiimi/ni' 
Ininm. Tho Ilffuriiuilimi, however, hrought 
with it a great cliango in the attitude toward 
education, ami particularly to the universities 
llotli now ciune lu lie regarded us instruments 
of niiilnd. At the universities were educated 
llie future clergy mul HliUe nflinials; Junific cer¬ 
tain religious tenets hiiikI lie rigorously taught 
and observed there, The aim of each petty 
ruler unw her a mu to mu ve the cuulrnl uf a 
university in his slule. llmeo the foundation 
nr reorganization nf numerous universities in 
Germany during this perinil. NoL only wire 
now arrivals find raiulidaies fnr aeiuloinic 
ofliees tpipsliimed on duclrinal ninllors, hut 
vefilvielinns were imp used on Mm ftUemhvnec 
of the nicmherH or a state at universities oul- 
Hiile Mini hLaLo. Not only were the subjects 
which should lie taught preaerilied, but their 
rxLrnl ami nature was limited. Thus nL WiL- 
lenlieig there was n provision fur the teaching 
only of the Augsburg rmifessum under penalty 
fur breach. At Marburg Llie following pro¬ 
vision was included in the Charter: 'MV huso 
tear lies contrary lo the word of Clod, let him 
be accursed." Church attendance was insisted 
upon at niosL universities, and aL Kniiigsberg 
nUeiidniicn at least nt one theological lecture 
wnH prcHcrihcil for all inembnju Melnneh- 
thmi's aetivity in Llie rounding nr rcnmiNliliilion 
of the universities was marked hy the uniform 
regulations found in ho ninny universities, in 
(Iurniuny ill Mint lime, " iSciunce ,J (iiieliidiug 
under thiil term tlienlogv, jiinspriulunre, iiieili- 
eine, language, mid the liberal arts) was to ho 
linight according In 11 it* word of ilud. 1 ' 
Denoinimilionnl universities arose hh luilwnrltfl 
aguiiirtt heresy. PnifesHors were appointed and 
paid hy the siaLes; the examination and grmlu- 
iiLiiiii of studeiiLs were under Llie Hupervision of 
Lhc gnvoruinenLs. Undoubtedly the Roforma- 
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Him cheeked ilm spread of llm IfumRuitlie 
11 a i 11 1 r'l ir i tm~ t and ill i diir.iliuii, nr WIV mie, ill- 
Itiwlvieed a re lie Him, wliieli win* tuil- lirnki'ia 
»lo\vii for Iwii I’l hlinii- At Mm riid id Mm 
Kcvculvenlln i'iilury ii|i|i<j.Hii jmi in iln-* rfrliiafnniir 
mill religion* rrMtrirlimiH id flir uuivrniiin 
boumi In iiinki* iliM-ir fell. f "hri^linn TJiomnsiu* 
(i/,i>.) wiik lumpeNed In li?nvn ImipziK Imeaium Fin 
iiUnrked Mu’ |iriiirij>li<3i nf I hr Knurl mid in- 
a Mini mi lining Merman in lii* lerhirr. Sjiriirr 
Cf/.i*,) wiin driven from heiji/iK mill Wjlleiihrni 
fur hi* PirlLMlir I endem ic*, Fnwrke (y.r.i in 
tin: Millin' way incurred f hr npiiMMii inn nf lIn' 
i.lliend llirnlnuimiH, Them? ami nMmoi hnmd 
KJifi'ly iHnlir llm [imlniliiin nf tin- Knurl »if 
HrainlenhurK, wliirli imw Hniii'ht In r^luhViih 
in i i n I m I r 11 L r I rr < llinmiji n univeraily 

fuuinliil mi liberal priiir'iiile*. Tlii* led iu llm 
fniiiidnli'iii nf llie l'nivendl y nf IInlli• iu lri!M, 
L|) In? open 111 llii'inher* nf nil lli-uninilinlimi^. 

11iti 1 TluiiinihiiM lirhirrrl in lirnnui, I’rni eke 
MiiTrud iW phuriplv* n{ 1‘h'lhm, mnl Klirhtiinu 
Wolf (r/.i'.l Itriik»‘ ihnvii I hr si'lmliiMl jr iihil'Miijiliy 
lw hi* pr»mnunwd rnHnmdUm. whwh found i\- 
jin*Mimi in hi* Wmiiit/fiffr f/i 7unf;r»j. Kradil- 
ully llu* «udeuei\« were mrukm/rd; uulund Uw 
u, , ii4 nimln I In 1 linsis nf jiirirtprudeher; (In 1 hii I *- 
jcrUvily uf hrlii f wu* imii*lrd upon In IT'il 
L)n: l‘niviT*ily IJ f DmHuikcu nus founded en- 
l indy mi I In* |irini'i|il*s nf academic freedum. 
Keiiniim MriniiifiM re-HPurr)i wti* (irnmlied rind 
i'inminis'll, mnl every family ■■n|i«y*n| n vimilur 

freedom. 11 wjih ii MIJ 4 U nf i hr ... . ilmi, 

iiikly iliirry ve:ir* jifier I In* expiihirui nf Thunia- 
the' Fuivcndly nf Keifum* pmuillcd 
(iulhn'lied ffi h’l’lnrn nil WnTfimi pliilunujiliy 
mnl f Siti nnn jinriry. Shire Mini period I In* 
fieri mill niii\ , i , r^ilii"i have enjoyed I In' fjerdnin, 
wliirli win ilirii ivrin, wiMmiii dKiiiihamT, 
Tin: hlruindi nf tin- iliiiverdlns w:i* ruiunkr- 
nlily ijnTnuseil nl ihn 1 ii'ijiiininu nr llm lusL 
ri'liliiry hy llm rise of I hr ttururhi'uxrJinfU'tt (y.r.) 
Tim fiinmhitiuii nf the Viiivi-rMiy nf lierVin mnl 
I III.* ri|i|inilllmej|l of W illn l m vmii ] T i| mhulilt 
ll/.u.l >vrrr nil rinliniliiiiem nl llm irmlilimiH 
whim'll liinl hneii p'hI alilinlii 1 1. Tim .1 u/kfaniiiy 

Imd iis inntsl mimvrniH mllivmils in iU» v 
vrr.iilies. >yIll'll III!' Hi'Vnhlliojl nf ISIS Look 
phum, Lhr Kin^ nf Pni^in, Frederivk Willimn 
II, mol liin Hiifi|inrlerM jiUiihnnil it in tlm 
rxiiUKiTnlrd wnrdup uf llm rullivnlluu of 
Uji‘ mini I hiNlejul nf the lieiirf. line (n f lu: 
Aitfkl‘irnn{i. Their nUiliulr wiih will IUiui- 
(fiilril hy llie iiIUiekH mnl rmlrirliuriH |ilm , ei| 
nn flm k r vnioii,siumH ami juirnml Mi’lmnlH, IIhL 
llm uniYi i ridlies were inm' Inn Hlrmm mnl ri'- 
iiiiiiiinl immune n^imiMi rmy Kuveiinnnuful 
inli'ihri'ine Xnl milv Inivr llm imiyiTniiir« 
urnwiiiii iii’inlriiiii 1 fiveiliim, I• nI pulilnnllv limy 
mi 1 Mu’ iniiil ilenoieml je lnii|ii<N in firriimuy, 
•SevernI ill I i'll!]il m, all nf Minn il 11 Tfi-rl mil, IniVe 
lieen miule In limit Him fniihun, mnl wlun 
Mie l'riiHi^ian iniuiHlry ileriijeil In n reeimf. (-imm 
L ind moinlienihiii nf (In* Hneiiil-driiumruim piirl.v 
wiih HullieieiiL ruMim for exulunioJi from Llm 


luwUiuii -if a univer^ily h'j’lnrrr. the whole nl 
the fiinilfy nf I lie imivenily rniirrnii.'d ri^ in 
ri|i|in««iii*pji hi 11 iijn ilerin'mii. 'I'lm only h-sliic* 
i imi wliieh ran lie i’XereMe*l. iinhn rl Ilirmi^h 
llu- inelTnol nf ji[i|mililiimiif Iu Mm rhair^ mid 
hy Mu’ rnjTiireJui’iiia for ninfr rxfiiniiinliun-r. 
Kvrii in (hrohiuy illy Kovcrnmerii refund 
hi fillniv uny liiliifnli'iiiH nr runlml. wliirh Mie 
elmn h aullioriliefi ari’ ileiimpnliiiK The hiu^l 
miri irn li .l uo-inlir rs of Mir univer^ilieH are 
I he J'riv/tl Dnl’ipilfl fiy.rh W'lm are mil filrtlp 
iillii'iiiN, mid nr«* |m rmilled lu Irrhin* hy Mm 
fai’ilhv, Seiciire mnl Mir f■-/irliiut* nf wririii’p' 
nn* fr*i'” in llir lii rinrm iiniver»ilir?i. |:mwiilily 
oinn- frim rliuii Wun llie inlf’lilion Ilf I It n.«e ivhu 
frviim d Mn Prn^iiiii rmnailiilinli nf I Sod. 

KngUmJ Tin* KnulMi nniverHiiir^ nf 0\» 
li»T■ 1 uml rmnliriilRr' n^eried llnir iinh |ii'jni- 
i nei- nf Pn|ial rmilrnl nl a vrr\’ inrly |iirinil. 
Th* 1 vieWHvsiiri’Willrt- 'Willimn o| (lerjun 
imaitMl Mn> miMiorily nf ihe I’ojii’ vaineil a 
rviuly hearing al (hfnril, mnl in I’UW the hum 
V i’r^iiv olifruimJ imlipi.inlrmv from Mm 
Pnpnl reprvM’nlalive, \W hislmp nf Linenln, 
in I hi' rlerljoh nf llie I 'lirilii i lliir f TiMilirlil^r* 

Kmiilurlv lieramr iud' yenileut of Mm IlMlmp nT 
Kirin IKfU, l)n llir wlirih*, JirOvevi'i', llie iini- 
ViTMilieS Were llir uf orMuuluxy, IIh was 

irmlniienl hy f 1 ii» |o r. a|, ei|liiili nf Wyi'lif mol Mli' 
leillurK mol Tlir m rill euMier lu'^hri of Uur<t 
1 llli '1 ill. Til" pnliliejil ini|Oir(Mnie I if Mil 1 n>ii- 
yej^ifirfi wiih i nuihfU'^eil fluriii^ llm IhTormu- 
linn, lull liny ilid nni wervi* jin njisy JnuK nf 
1 ln y mniinn'lm in llm r«iunr ivny im Dm fhrmnii 
nniv-rTlivs Untry \‘U( found n emiMidn^ 

nhl 1 ' in.mi fif imlejminlrui Mn ilirii I mi Mm 

rlivnree ■ |<i> 0 li 1111 , whi'di h" nferrnl hi Oxfunl 
nml f'auihriilK", ainf only nlilniimd u jmlunieiiL 
whieh wns haiKfaelury in him hy Mm exrhi»inu 
of jiieiiihi'r*»' from rmivm nlinri, Thi 1 Heformri- 

liiui wax .... in [)n> univerriiihH, nut 

willnmi n i-lrntfi^li■, oh wan h-siijiiil hy lIn* 
lull III i.t nf minh'iuir mlhiTi'iiH 1" •'rilholir'Min 
wlii-ii Mury 1 ‘iiiue in iIn* ilimne. TMn* Krlwnnl- 
iue riiiumifVHtuii hml hml nn iinjinrhiiil iiilliieijei: 
rill llm wfudieK nf I hi* univi r.Tf leo hy rihuliHliilJj' 
Lhi'- hlinly uf enimii law. T’ho remiU id Mu; 
huKlitlinli of Lin* Mixlerlllh eelihiry wan In 
iitUmluee the im|mhitum nf h^ls un wlmleiiH, 
fellow*, ami Iii juIh nf enlh ci 11 * iM hnlli univei^i- 
lun. The. m'let<m*lind ildUieuee vrmdimied In 
ineri'JiHe in Ilu 1 nrxl n nliiiy, when Kind reim- 
luiwd lenU, iiiKidlerl im iiUeiuluUee at univer- 
wilv nernniHN, mnl reinfnn'eil Mie lireiiMiu^ nT 
(earliiTH liy nerienl uuMinril v. Hy llm ('urnliiie 
Slnliili'N ( llllllll if ImrriniiT tfm duly nf Mu' Vire- 
(’hamellm in nafnium'd llm iirlluiduxy nf llm 
|iul|Ul, Tilt? Iraihlimia miulilidied nf Hun 
inri'id 1 ‘iiji limii'd until Llm middle of Mm laal 
eelihiry and e^id'lnlied Mm iiiiivernillnt jin 
iuHirumeulH nf llm Aii^lii'iui rhiirrli, I'nlili- 
enlly llm elTeei wiih Llir name, im wart illunlmini 
hy Mm Tory lutmirhairy ut llm iiiiiviTniiiiM 
iluriiiK llie eJKhleenih emhirv, in *|iiie nf (In? 
inLrrfeieiitu with their lilmrliiM hy Jame.H H, 
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wlin aLlcmplcil l» secure lhe welerlinn nf some 
llmnanista Ln fcllnwahipH and niafUerahips of 
colleges aL Oxford mill ('niidiridgc, The nlTret 
of the imposition of religious Lesls and suh- 
scripLinnH win Lo exclude dissenters from lhe 
iiilivnrHiLU'H fur lirurly Hirer milurirs; there 
were Lusts on nmlrinulal ion, on proceeding to 
ileprers, oil 1 ‘liirLiuii Lo fellowships mid lieud- 
HliijiH of colleges. Under such rimimsliinrrs 
Liu? universities lirrainr cluxi* enrjiui minus, and 
academic fiveduiti wan recognized within lhe 
IjinilH wlih'li they I'fd-iddinhi'd. Tin 1 I'lVci-L of 
Llm LrHls wan In Iruil In lilt 1 rnLalilixliiuriil in 
uf tin? IJnivi‘wily of London, followed n 
few yearn lalrr liy the northern colleges. In 
I Sol all oaths ami ileelamtiniiH at mnlruiilaliim 
and nil Inking llir degrees of Ihiehelnr of Aria, 
Law, nr Medicine, were abolished nl Oxford, 
and in IXoli al t‘ninliridge for all degrees except 
in Divinity; furl her train were rrninvril in 
1K7I, and Miner 1 .SSii llierr am no tests fur 
fellowships. At preselll there are no religious 
restrictions in uny English universities, with Hie 
exception of those for professors of theology fit 
Oxford mid Unmhridgc. Otherwise nendciiiic 
freedom is nijiijilele throughout llir niiinlry, 
raiireiully ainrr: llir newer universities were 
established ns a protest against Llir reslrir Lions 
uf Lhe oilier. The rule wliieli holds at Oxford 
fur professnrs, " lie limy leeLure in surli lium- 
uer mid form as lie indues Lo lie lies! fur the 
iuslmetimi of .sludeiits and Lhe lulvaiieemenl of 
knowledge,” has general validity. Much re- 
Ml.rii 1 !iijiin as lire sLill fiminI ut (lie uliler uni¬ 
versities an* of a kind wliieli pievenl progress 
and adoptability to modem mmirriueutH, hut 
lire title In the peeiiliar liulure nf their rniiHtilu- 
Lions, wliieli retain fur the imiyeisilies the eliur- 
ai'Lvv of it elimiv wdC-perpeluutime, mipoiiUimi. 

Her (’v-MOUiioiK, Umvkiisitv nr; Oxninu, 
Umvhimity nj-\ 

France.- In the university of Napoleon the. 
finalities iuuk Hie jdaee of the old hpeeial 
schools, and wen* designed mil for free neienlifie 
researeh, hut fur the preparation fur and Lhe 
conferment of degrees. They were entirely 
Mihiirdiimled to the eenfral uutlinrily, wliieli 
regulated the uw* of their iipproprinLiniiH, llm 
lilt lure and siilijeiT nf this nisi nieLiiiii, liiiiui- 
lmled thi' professors mid other Leurhers and 

employ.. The syllalms of courses was kiiIj- 

inittiil eaeh year fur lhe approval of lhe 
Minister. 

Phe families nl present still insist on the 
punning uf exiLiiiinulioiiH mid prepare fur rer- 
lain exauiiimtiniiH {licculiuU'S, rorLilienU's, etc., 
or euiuiM'liLive tests (uj/n'j/of/ons, inspeetorates, 
ele.); Iml they have a very rnnsidrrulilr, if 
lint iihsiiliile, seii'iitilir anil (inannal milojioiuy, 
Mime the Lniiisfnrinriiiiiii of the groups of 
faculties in miiversilies. This change has 
lieeu ihnimnileil ever sinre Hie (lnliuimee uf 
JSM, wliieli pmpoHed the establishment uf 
several lurid universities, and was sketched 
in (lui/ut’rt (i/.L'.) plan fnr the organization of 


large rnnlers for study nnd mil lined in the 
projects of V. Ihiniy (r/.r.) and .1. Million (i/.iO. 
Under lhe direclion of M, Liard the change 
was realized in its brand lines hy the dearer nf 
Minister (iolilel (Dec. 28, 1KS5) and the laws 
nf April 2ti, l.Shd, anil July 10, LSDO, which 
created 11 cni-li facility, then natural groups 
mil of them, like living organizations with 
their mvn life and a mail, truly individual " 
(L. Lianl). J In 1 1 1 i h h t* 1 1 in this way, the French 
uuiversilies differ finm those in England. wliieli 
receive Ill tie from (lie Slate nnd cun ask noth¬ 
ing from it, mid much inure from llm (irrintiii 
universities, which, even though eleelin^ llieir 
l'eelors with full liberty ure still under lhe strict 
control of the State in the use nf appropria¬ 
tions and tin- nomination uf llm professm*. 
An attempt Lo secure this nrgiuiizutinu had 
been made al the limp id the establishment 
Ijy V, Dimiy uf the LVnlr pi n/iV/ar rftx huulr.fi 
Khulcn, in wliieli llm insLnielors were free lu 
hcIitI the Hitlijeels nf reseiirch nr iiislrurLion. 

The jireseiil si In litimi is as follows: (1) The 
group of families in ouch capital id an urmlemv 
is under lhe direction of lhe ('imiiril of Lhe 
University lioiiiiuated hv Lhe professors and 
presided over by llm llcelur, as Llir deputy uf 
lhe Minister. 'Phe council is a civil person, 
implying lhe power Lo rceeive and acrpiirc hy 
way of gifts or legacies, or subsidies from 
Lmviis, de]iiirLiiienls p or individuals, sinus wliieli 
wilh the slidi* appropriations ennsliLuLe the 
luidgel proper. (2) Each id'nup, lmving ilself 
lii'cmiie iLuiuniiiniitiH, is called a university, in 
wliieli llic ditTerelil, farullie.s cun iheinselves 
decide on llieir courses, mi condition Ihal these 
nlTer a suilidile prepuralimi for the degrees or 
enoipelilive i-xiuiiiii it I inii.s; can I’l'cutc or eliange 
Hume chairs; eua iulmihu-e. new studies Ln 

meet (he ..Is of (heir district (r.r/. jnnd his- 

lnry, provincial dialects, Ineal imluslriesj; in id 
rail deliberate on Lhe use of llieir budget, ele. 
UD Each university has full disciplinary power 
uver its ollicers and nLioIcuIh; and imiy prisenL 
eaudiihiles Ln vacnnl elmirs; the Dean may 
appoint persmis for minin Hi-rviees^ 

in rihorl in the present KynLein, “ jnsleail of 
minpelling (lie furtillirn lo iiuL ih ideas into 
operation, the mitral aihniiiislralioii nssimicd 
the Lusk of iiiilling in In nmeliee thii.se which 
mine from lhe faculties or have their approval 11 
(L. Liard). The universities limn liml lliein- 
Kelves sit ltah'd hot ween llm influeiire of Ljie. 
slate adiiiiiiislruLiun mnl ptililicid ami Hocial 
iiifliii'iiiTS uf Ilu-ir mvn local center and Llieir 
njiiccplinn of llieir Hi-ieulilir fiuieUoii. Tliin 
conciptiou tliev realize in proporliun Lo the 
Heieiiiilie hlmnliiiK and pmwuiulily uT Llieir 
priifessnrH. J* I*. 

United SlALos. *.The problems cnniicrlcd 

with Mu' rigid, of acjidiinie fiTedom in Llm 
Amerieiui nillegea and uiiiyci'HiLicrf ilividn 
elirniifilngieally into Lliren ijuile well defimul 
grniips or periods. 

The lirsL of LliCHe peritnlM includes iho 
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*rvpiilrrnMi ami nnhiTV. wlnre'm rJ <v|foe? reprm^iiiwhfm .mii dm ln»jir<l »»f inmh^ 

llm aiilliurily llih-nn uiiiE Mi h frrrdniii i* mul pi mure lil" ™l n'lilH'ln rripinhug n li^jiM^ 

crrlr.Viaflirnl, mid llu* iiili'mtl-i* nu|i|Hi*edly Vlml" Suiiirwluil lift«'r IVi - miiii 1 'lillirnUv 
Uin /Hi iir'l nrr m< rfnrimi I ll* 1 firnl pin^iili ii! mjp* *rMli «l a! l’lim ^hMi liy I Im iiman izm inn rif 
nf Harvard nlfnhlni Hiv 1 wirliivl iimiaunv a Mu mIoh'h? il r^ jriniur> dblimi from llm mllm? 

IVniiliul Huiwh-r wan u |ii h*iinr|ril hi n*ijm U*l-J 

in inr.l, nflrr fimrh't-M yearn nf mm*L valuable Tin* |mtiim 1 inl<i wliirli liiaWr eilur/i- 

■‘firviiT, Uiiiiimi’ i.r HTili-j*;ri|ulp;ijiJiMl l»elief>n linn in Aiienru may Im divulnl. wiili u^nri 

Tilt* Nmmil prvMiiliiU, riiAHiirry. Im<1 KiiflVml Im ihw pmM» m*. iwhidt’v* in rt ftfuruil way 

HUM|iHJMiim frnm fin 1 iniiiiMfry nml iiiJiiriMMinnim mnt'l »•/ llm uiimlernlh rnilniy. ?u*ljiumi 
in KhrIiiiiiI fur Mu’ rifllil nf fm* IiivmIviiir infniitieMMTil inf mtfd'iiiir fr<^lnm 

fi^tcli n* n tniiiiMcr, 1>id Imm nrllinilnsy wixh miff nriiM* rhiefly mil nf tin* mhjnd iiimUt 

n in jin'll 1< nircl in New Kiutlnrid, espiTinlly in I In? hmelii nr id«vM mlvnr.iud, whieh invnlvc n 

ivliidi lliuiHUTWj^vwnk : "il Iwiun (H^n ^inu fmui view* i''Uiihimii hi nil 

liif* jll*i||l]li'iil iml Hilly In Jiilinil infrtnN hi Imp- 4 iireH km ^r|w Alhnipr^ In pr*ve|il mirh 

iiwui, livvV Im Wiudi nr dip Mwm idl uver," Tin* diuhiuiiiii* iimw fcive run' in direel rcHriiiiitnii 

jicxi rlifliniliy in llii* re,*|u H rM llsrvnrd wan in upnn fin 1 liln-rl.v In hNirPi fr«^lv I hi* priJin|il™ 

Hie early ri)ililn'|illi rehVWry, when llnT*' wivt nr dahi nf n imwl *til lieel. Siffli rsiM** nTi»«l! 

M pruluiijpd Hnijfnlu fur rnliirnl hi Iwern Mu- iJuiimdj.ihJy hRit I In* Ibvidmiiiii ill rnnherlinfi 

nrthiMux I'niiRh'itiihminl jmrly nml ari!»lM- wiih llm I'mirli Inimuimi* nml lilnniurr. 

rrnlir flmri'h nf I.imlruel ilejimiil, lmldiUK TIm-'m* wit*’ *Hip|*inm| hi Im* full nf Imreij<n1 

limn* Inli rnill nlip.it him view*. While unnermH Minne^imi. rliMly, m< ilmilti, lM'<aiKh iriiniy nf 

n^Irii'livr ni’iH ivi ri'in lln* imlurc nf liinii.'UiiMi^ Ih»* rnilv h’.n ln rs xvi’M 1 " fm* lliiiiN- r^ " \[ 

ilf fri‘<‘*i*»m nT liilir l nml nf h fii'liinn. yi’l mJ1 j li llnrvarij in 17M1 I’n inh iv.'i 1 ' nfTrh’4 hi lli»w*i i 

nrlH uvrr Iml inridr-mnl In prnfnimrl ,«(ii iiil wlm nl«l:iiin «l rMn^ ni nf |iiHrnl ‘nr ynardi^Pi' 

nml h’liMinus Mrn^uli’^- Tin' rnrly vrnrr* nl I'iitlii yivir* lnh r n rmiiN' nil li.nini.il liininry 

Vnlr* nl. mi i pri'H'iil iiiJHlfiMi’i’H nf nrliilr.nrv ri Mlrir- xwlm n|» in p[ mii llm miiim' h thim Unh vv;im in. 

linn nf fin 1 liluTiy nf lirlirf mul nf irjmJiiim. mitfiirahnl llir Mi^ju n in hi ij wlirli 

Villi 1 lirnl Ih- 1’11 Iml lllh’i' y 1*11 n* nf IIh lirriunmnil W ;|1 In rnnlinm' fn, ilium 1 ?1 rrliniry 

hi I r* wlii'ii I mill ill- nf llii* ili:ir:nlfr riri*Hi’ wilfi J.nhT, in llir imnl'ililli '•Mililiy, laivrl urn- 
1 lit' lirnf N'nv lln\rn (m^iili nl Tim lirrm'li lnuir;il mul M.'ilrriiininiriil iih ?i« m'l-'iniMiinl -* 

iirnirrinl MYcr Me irivinl iMiinlMT ilu* I'n^i' iii«Tr nmin nr ilMiiwr, Mm ii \v*d wiili ill 
di'lllV iT>inu wiili rnini il IuhuIm ul lln* I’ln^r ui-juiftl fitrinuliilnm nf llm* <|i(limii^i'y lli;*iry 

nf lln 1 i iimiiii iii i'iinnl Mi rvin^, ** l.i i nil llm W Sih-nmr Mini Rnrwin Mini tuinlifimi^ Jnnnnm 
UYupl/i' v-i.y nwi*u, M IwiwuvLT, ivuU 1 . 'I'lw uf i W uwu‘h-»-«ilx 

MlVxilliHil f ‘iiflirVi frill from "Jlin* nlnl Iiim wrii’ nmfily i|rri'iiniiniliniii;il liar < 
niHiftlni'y lu I'pHi'npnvY, ”| a ltvniluuiriil \v*\* fnr huy fmm f niivjiunh^ualvivi, lli»' IlanlmnnfU 
all funnily lllilnl n-l’M 11 Mil Wi-rr li'lu|ilid, wliirii I *I |||> 'L'» t *Ii' ri^inn wliitli |mih i!ii| n liiiinu-lii'flirt 

rnimiiii il Miilil vlu* niimh-imili o-nhny, Wliiln in tin* mmivnl nf iiMhiiilmu fni»i»lnl hy Mirin 
nhnli'iilM witu ill linira i-X|n j ll"l fur nliaimiM mnl r|i:in«m| \iy |i^i>J:iinn , flir faiinn- nf 
imliHrri'liimf, wiwli um uHnnliiiu ^rvi'i - nl .Irffi-TMniV Inna niriiuiil' 1 nv«f William mnl 
HiurrJms nllii-r I linn llm nrllini|n\ nrir, nr Mary, nml Mil* iiiiiii'rmn fnimilaliniM nf >iinfr 
pmliiii'iiiiiJK l»i iihi' l.ni’ki'V v mi 7’nli tmIumi, nuivi r ni> ^. Kfivi* nn mijirni'i'ili nird i iii|h-I ns 

lln 1 Iml lifmiTVi-il Mil' flirnlly fmiu hi. I, infer- in rim fmiii'lii.u nf in- linil jmiia nf IrurniiiK, 
liuri. Mmmi nf rim niliinijil i-nlli w* iilYurd riiilly in lln 1 nmri 1 imwly tmlllnl hl/ill'M. Thrsm 
pi in i I ii r illnslr/iliniH Tim [inilnii^rd Mlruuuli 1 wuri* nvnwrillv ili'iinmiiuiiiimal in mnirul nml 
nl Willi him mnl Mary, lnl liy TIlmiiiiih .lirfirsnii. rlmr:mfi'r; mul wdiiln few wen* wri'larinnin h-ftrli- 
\vhh ii ri'vnll ajcniia^l lliiM n'^lrii liun Itv i'iv|n«i- inn. nil riiipilmMi/nl very mHmii^Iv lln* rclmimh 
(iHlirnl nurlmrily. Ktuly ill ilie iniii in ulli i lmrarhT iiihJ im|nirliiiki e nf i ilnialiuii Ammiu'Ii 
HM iliiry, ,1 1 'lTerKini pivf* up tlie nilempl hi free iii?iliin 1 i■ jiih nUumph'd In krep:iliri , a?*l nf r.i|iiilly 

'William mul Mury frrmi miii-Ii rnulml, mul inh'niii'in# furnuilalimi nf ^riejililie priunpleM, 

LuriM’iI IiIa iiHeiilinii lu llu' fi'iniiliNg uf n new iiiiiiuti'iih iiiHirtiieni nrnwi* nf emillir l luhvi-i ii 
iiiKiiLiirinil, — n >iale miiver-iiv, wliiHi, linw- lln> rialil uf mi inyinu iur in haeli viewn fur 
pvit, iliil mil rvi-iiliiuii' mil'll ilui lirxi rinurlur Urn lime Imiun Imlil Imlurmlnx in many ilnimni* 
uf llm ypiihiry wn.H rniimliiiK mir. huMimh nr In I’bri^linu limlieji in urnerjiL 

ll will lie will'll Mini llte ri'Kirulinn in m arly llurdly u culii^i* nf llm su vrrul liumlnsl iimvv 
J'V i'ry iiiM l in 11 1 1* wiih iij him Mm fn i'ilmn nf lielii f exinlinn Iml wlpni furuhlietJ mi*' nr limn* illiM- 
iu Mmuluftinil iluwnms nr priu lin n liy Mmse In Irulimm wf vUin MhuMinn lluwevrr. uumy 
iii'iuli'iiiie miMinrily. Mi'fiirr I In* rlum 1 uf Mil* inllni’iu'eM luivu 1 11 * 1*11 nr wnrk in umke llu? 
inUjUwuih ri'iilLiry lliwvnril luM mrnle lm>ft ureepiamn nf iW atdenlilK view*, Mermlnx 
Hlriili'H luwiinlN llirnwiii^ nJT ilin iunil him. Al in 1 Im* miiMle iiiiimI t i n[h eenmry. n inulh'r nf 
nfluv m philniiKeil Himw^le IuvuIyIiik lliu rmivniilimi mnv; hi rnljml llin«? vii'Wii In 
rifthl uf Uh* slmli’iil ns well rin uf lln* leaclu r hi relinimiH muiTpliunx uerepinlile lu llu* preMeiit 
luilil jelininuH lielief^ liehrmlnx lu llm imllmri- ^euniitiuii ; mill ii1.hu in weaken Miu rcliniinui 
lira, Mm hUUi- ipivernnu iil riiieei'i'ilnl in fnri'iiiK nr ill lrii.il. ileiiiiiiiiiiiiliijliul ufliliiilinii or ninny 
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FREEDOM 


FREEDOM OF WILL 


uf the colleges. In.HtnncrH of loss of»inf casino nl 
position beeauau uf such views probably occur 
yvl\ Imt they am rare, find do not entail tlic 
hardship upon the offending insLruclur they 
once did. So much of ilia injury resulting is to 
Ilia uffcmling iiiHtituLiuii tliuL the ulTcnso in 
Henrccly to ba uuluil an one ugahiHi academic 
freedom. 

Hut within the present generation, n nnw 
era lias been entered, nml nn euLiruly new kind 
of academic danger (ihh ariwm, through rcHlric- 
lion of freedum uf lunching. I'iuIiIdjiih of thin 
character now arising relate lu economic or 
social doctrine. The restriction arisen chiefly 
heeauwe the control of our higher iiiHtiUitiona 
of learning Itn.n passed Lu representatives qT Lhc 
secular an opposed Lo Lhc ec elusion Li cal world. 
Ah one of Ihe muHL HnriouH farms of the "cum- 
murcinliziiiR " of education and of culture, thin 
situation is all the more dangerous because 
ufCuu nnt recognised by those immediately 
responsible fur the violation or a fundamental 
aucinl lighLj nr even by those through whom Lhc 
re.sLrinlimi arisen. The situation is due partly 
to the einiriiimiH expansion of philanthropic 
gifts lo education, pnrlly to the imiTicipnLiou 
of Huciicssful huninesH men in collegiate con¬ 
trol, a fra tore which low hi urn largely respon¬ 
sible for the pnifiroHNive character of Amerkan 
education,— and partly the recent emergence 
of a vast number uf no cud problems of funda¬ 
mental hiiinuu in Loren t and importance. The 
must huIjL l< a imd innsl common form in which 
this umiloiniedlinger uxisLH is where an instiLii- 
iiim Jjn.H Dm friendship nml patronage of a 
lilurid iluiiur, whose heliefu mid prejudices 
iiuihL Ijc respected even to Lhe cxLonL or avoid- 
mg i!fm.yiilrriiliun nf certain subjects. Lhe 
severance or LcriniuriLiuu of rcluliuns Willi oor- 
tain iiinlrtieLuMj nr even Liu preseii Latiun of 
Hpcrilio views un given HilliJoels held hy the 
jmtrim. Tim administrative authorities of 
many eduenlinnid hiHlilutiniiH at the present 
lime confess thin as a real danger. If is less 
Llm limiLuliiin on neailuiiue freedom ruining 
from gifts already made, Limn lhe naLricliun 
arising frnin desire lo avoid nffeiiHR whero 
greater favors are desired nml anlieipnted. 
The present genera Linn low witnessed a num¬ 
ber of iiiiUunce* where Liu; favor cif a living 
bermfiiolur lion been morn fraught with danger 
limit Lhe traditional 11 dead Imml.' 1 In order 
to avoid hucIi eoiifnifleiieio.s one nf lhc inoriL 
generous of jmeh patrons has wisely indicated 
to tin 1 favored iiiNliUiLion LliaL lie hjw made 
liis lanl gifL, and has severed all mini ions with 
Lite inslilulioiiH which he fmiiiifnl. The ruses 
of viululiou uf llu right or free Lunching, how¬ 
ever, are mil by any nieaiiH ruldinnl Lu iiihLiLii- 
limiH having a special pat mu, but ucniir in all 
types of iiihlilulimiH, - one of llm liuwt MngrruiL 
of recent cahuh being in u male uuiverflUy. 

During llu past two deenilcn a number of 
Mutable ififflfincuw have occurred of (he sever¬ 
ing of aeiulcmic rululions because uf Lhc eco¬ 


nomic or social views held and doctrines taught 
by the instructor involved, lu one of llicac 
instances, Lhe president of an old and honored 
New England university was concerned, The 
monetary problem, utaLc control of railways and 
of uLlicr services, municipal control of aucli acr- 
viccfl, public coiiecaflianu of questionable charac¬ 
ter, or even mure general socialistic teachings, 
have been tlm occasion fur the half dozen moro 
prominent of these instances. It is but just to 
uay Lluit in almost every case Ihorc have been 
involved facLors other Limn the orthodoxy or 
thn ccunuinio doctrines involved. Methods d! 
propaganda, traits of pcraonalily, local factional 
influences liavc entered into almost every cneo, 
no that justice cannot decide with precision. 
For Lhc present it is not overt cases of this 
character which present Lhe inosL serious danger 
tu the light af free teaching and investigation, 
but llio more subtle types indicated above, A 
few cnactf arising out of political partisan bias 
form a class by thcinflelvcs; but such instances 
ara rare, and arc not apt to recur except in 
marked iHolation. For related topics see Lit- 
kuaiiv Chnhoiujiiip; and under Coi.iAiaEa, 
Amuiiican, the seetiou on Administration ol 
the Curriculum, for discussion 0 f freedom oT 

study. 

IlBlorDnciis! — 

lUiwinrii, fiiuilAM, The Erfircflli'ancd Systems of Grcni 
iintnin miri Ireland, (Oxford, 1DU30 
Ueuuct. Ilijifrftiire do Droit AilminiUruU/, Vol. I. 

Jnulrunllmi Pul ilium?. IParin, 1U02.) 
lllluutiiiir.'H. li. f.\ :l Hiatnru of lhe Univcnily of 
Oxford. (I/jniinn, 1HS0.) 

OtfHEtt.v nr KtutLGHTUNt hunn, Principle and Mcffioth 
of iyaitfrrjiifi/ llrform. [Oxfnril, 1ULUJ.) 

Educational /irrrciu, Vnla, XIX, XX1, mil XXIII. A 
wTlcrt nl arLii‘h k s liv llrriwn, K. B.; Uowny, Jolin; 
lluriit’r. W. It; Purkcr, Judfin, A. II,; Tliiily, F.; 
Win tiny. IL- M. 

HaMU.hjN. .Sill Wm, /)i(iCNffawil8 nn Philosophy nnd 
/iifrrnfmr, AMarofiun urir/ University Iteform, 
(M.*w Ynrk, lh.'N.) 

JfAUKMA hn. O. Dir Lrhr/reihetl an thr ihutschen 
Uniter/tiiAhn im rmnnt/iufm JaArinmrlerl. tLoip- 
ziH, IHUH.) 

liUXlH, \V, I.)ds VnIrrrirhUlWCHeii iwi fFeirfac/icn Reich, 
Vnl. I. (fiprlin, HUM.) 

Li Aim, L. f/jjinirjnfjfl rf i'acullAs. (Pnrlii, 1800.) 
Mnaiiziuva Inr lhc ymm UIUI and HIU 2 cunLaia many 
nriitdus nn thin Lopie. tScn I'qdIl'h IikIdx for 
Uuwu ywn.) 

MuLLTSiiim. J. 11. A History of fAc University of 
Cambridge, f I^jiiilmi. 1HKH-1011.) 
l'ADliHKN. I'll, The. German Universities, (Now York, 

I win.) 

Smith. Gouiwih. A Pit* far f ho Abolition of 3’caia. 
(LuiiiIuli, IHOi.) 

Hoc nlm» HIiiUiIoh nml Clmrlora of tlia reapoaUvo mil- 
vcniitii'fl. 

FREEDOM OF PRESS, — Sco LiTijnAnv 

CteNHOlLHim'. 

FREEDOM OF PUBLICATION. — See 
LlTKlUUY CiKNflOliaillF. 

FREEDOM OF WILL.— In certain of its 
aspects. Die problem of freedom of will 1ms 
become so encumbered with the refuse and 
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1 ’IIKKDOM ny HILL 


rrt fciiiirnr 


fltfliris uf nil kinds nf nllii'r mainTs w* in 1 »r l>r»l 
" wilvrd" hy Idling ukmr Sniw id Mu-v 
oxfnuwmis affair* niv I In* rliviin ■ unvr rimiml 
uf iliv* wurlfl. mid Ihi* iiiTinii|iwiyniR P|iir*iiim* 
r>f [iroknimli'diiy awl htmiTilirmi \m: Mw mi- 
liniiH uf rrpHiiiii’ fair nr nm^ilv, nr, in mili- 
pulnl fnrni, llir lixrd Inw iiml jili vh irjil nmtvii- 
linn; Mil* Irgui mill furriisir nHHO/mii* nf iiuili, 

1 nihility, mill imindiiii'ni, in, Murmur, llir 
|iMvrlni|n^irnl uiinlin liampind liv ilivrr*r 
mu) uiiwliln] milimiH in* Hi Dm iinlun* uHlir 
wit, mid tin* imhirrnf viriilimi ii*vK. ra|wnsdW 
in ridjillnii In minium him I rclltriinii. lmMi- 
nrMuly nnnr of llim? iliflinilnrs sriiwifily dTrd 
Gtl uni linn id i] md inns wliilr in lluw rinnTdr 
umlliTH wiili whirli nliiruUnii H rmimiird 
llicn? in a u* * nr rul mnsi'iiMi* nf hrlid 

I. Krirduin uf will in llir m'Iim* uf lnnln'idr** 
cIiiiut \h, i«v hi if ii 1 ‘xisU, n[ \\w iimmriMu i- fur 
nliirnljiiii, whirli in rniuvriiril wiili llir fnrinn- 
lirm nf a f'lnirai’lrr inrrn ^l» il in <'inI m Mini nrr 
Ynhmhh*. mid inHTrdrd in n way Mini limkr* 
llii’Si' mils r*l;i1 ill* mnl ITnlivr mnlivr’s. Hr, 
wi' ran pi farlhrr. mnl say Miul *urli frm ilnm, 
i’Yi'll if U rxinH, th nr lU’pillii' Vidiir Hi Mu' 
riluriilfir; lliul Im, il ini tmiI ui— a fninr uf 
iirhilrariiuss nf r;i|irnv, nf wliuwiial un:i< - 
rulllllnlilclll'M, Dial wmilil In' Hindi an nridr- 
niraMr rliimul nf rhararliT llml nut nf llir 
uims nf 1 ’iliiraliim wmilil lie In i'«iiinl<-rarl il, 

The ... Mini iiiinnilivnl idinirv wnuM 

lir nf any inixilivi' vvnrUi in dm- In n TiiUr run- 
H'ldiim nf iuuHyt; Mint is. m rrRardiuii il n* a 
fnri'r whirli :ir|s frniii willuml ii|inn I In- sj If. 
ilh if Dim ktlirr wm* jia^ivr nr v\\r mil il iv\l< r* 
uMlv a^n-uM In- Sjuvr, linw^wr. \\w *<df U 
lii’livi* mi il* mm mmiml. (mi 1 KxI’KIiikm j;; 
J’i si thin) ; u undivr Iiih* ii nriuiii mnl n^i- 
iVi’in i- wiMiili Mm m*U, hh Mini in arliijK in lUTnnl 
wi|Ji iniilivi* ii may Mill In- r\iin ^iii« in nwii 
willin'. 

*J. lMiislirily, liinli-mv In A'lirial lihi. In 
lirnwMi, in nailjiiHlini'iil nf Jmliir, nrr nhn 
nulivi* in Mir *»rlf. Thi* rnvrrs a larn»* |uirl nf 
llir firurlii'ul innminii nf ” Tm- Mill/' vln. 

]msviT hi rtTiiun, In illArli i| i, Hi alii a r imfaMir- 
ill ill* Irmliiiriirf, mnl hp Ijikr nil nr\V awl ln'ITrr 
luiliils. Alisiinc nf fivnlnlli Mlpme^N a liniil 
ilniiiiimliuii fmin villnniL wliidi i* falal In 
HCiwvMi mill I'mmslrHi umi ftnm wiUiiu; vvUili\ 
hi a luallrr nf fai l, il in mily in i 4 a**rj* i^n i xlri'iin* 
«h in lir ]iaMin]iimi > :il Mini milialivr ami |ilns- 
tiriiy I'viisv. 

JI I'n-fiTriirc, Mi’liTiivr arliviiy in n ^pi'i’ilir 
rlfti'i-rl lull, in aNn a inlirri-lr I rail nf I 111 1 MILII 
ill'll!ill. Il lias la i n nni«l Dial lln 1 rliirf ifci'Ti-i'l 
iiT liiil 1 1 lln’ ruiivi’iiliniml iiplinliln^ awl imjm- 
lU'Pil* nf fri'nlnin i»* Dial Dn v I IT In t'rl In liiinl 
lln fi'ii’l nf | inf ill 1 n*i : llir n|iimWhl> l 1 «y ilriiv- 
ilil 4 il nr rnlnrimf il In mi illiMnh; llir np- 
linlilri'i, liy rriiai'liiw il imi :ih n M'lr^ullii iim 
Tarr, lull .Hninrlhili|' In lir nn’iilinlnl fnl’ liy 
rrfrrrinv in a fmmllv wliirli in iI-» rminv iliirr 
rrriipii/i 1 Dial nil nrcjiiiir ailivily in p.nli.il, 
plrfiTrnlial, iiiliTi^lrrl in hiitIW sji< rial ilirrr- 


linn nr Inward ^Jirm 1 Hid, and nv havr imliidr'd 
a MePnlirisrd i Ii lur iit hi fn- dmu, pmcMinlly 
iiwjrDrri^l. 

J. ICi Hi /-rimi |irr -nHi ami wnuIin nlM rim- 
livt"» A MiinVan^, l^dnu <r«^ \w a warn* in 
wliirli in miMiinkiiHt Itriiiu i"nuM In- frn». i yi ii 
if fully p'wlmvrM wiili “ irw will/' ]''nr n 
n IIm Duk iti^riiV ran In liim^df Mir nitio 

M"i|!irnif'i'*t nf a ]irn|(n»rd arl: lie il'ii:^ nni Ihiyo 
Hi wail. I ill fh<* rniv^^'iw iirji^ arn r^irriinlly 
mid irrr'lrU'VflMy jirndimn) in wt wln Dirr Dir*Y 
nrr nr uwlv H frllrrlinn, 

Mir rnn^rnni nrr'i nn* twvii In hr JlilvrrM 1 . Mid 
|irn|n^i'ii Imi u f nrlimi. if #1 r<-<fur |irrfrT- 
i iiit nr Mw 1 m nl >»f ili^iinrtiliniL i*i pdiiflfal Lfj 
nMn f iilh rnainr. wliirli i« (In n va^ln d. 
Jll^-f III llir dryr^i" 111 Wliirli lllll' i* Riftlll Wllh 
I hr lialnl nf ri'lln l jn)i 4 iii Mini ph ftHT' ]jr is 
raplihlr nf iii’liim in Mir liyUl fur fiirwi 1 i i n 
filllirr iiiMi ad Ilf lu inu im-dn^l Tmni lirlaiiul liy 
sin it iiHliw I nr hahii 

Willi r* '*\>rvl 111 fji i dnm, 1 1ll’ll. Mir nf 
llir i'duraNir i* llir» j h*li|, f'irsl. l«i Ki i ji ulivn 
ptmljiilv. lhili.iHm. r.'i(i|iily In Vary; In 
jirrvi hi imhimiinii and Inainm in fnssili/i'd 
milnnialir li,diif« IA i n a llmnnmldy ^nnd 
liahil in i rl- |u la- krjii Ifi'Mldr, m» llmi il may 
)»* ad ijiH il. wlirii rhr liri d .'inn -, in rin iiin* 
Mnim-s mil ■ ^ju i-vrn hy 

way nf aliliri|*aliuii Sninnlly. In I’lHilirin 
|»n frr< jn r>: Hi hnild up and "Inup,lln li juid- 
livr iilid rnip'-f i nHivr uiHtiM^ in pi|iiiilir* 
dirN liniif- NnMiinr ii limn falal UTailuidly 
Drill (In 1 irnnsili nf a uf indifh n iirr, nf 

luni dniu. nr uf mi^ri llaia’Mi'' r»wl rndly divrllrd 
Thirdly, 1 m lii.ih |mfrinni^ 
\i n^ftifutfU•; Mini i^ lip tniy, in iTitp1ij|i in ilnli- 
vidiJ ifH llir liahil nf fur< rfmlinu Mir Milnn - 
i|ilHn'rN nf m’liiiK H|wii a nivin |<rrfiTriiliid 
H inlnii'v, rif iMiii|ifirmu mir m-i nf n^uli^ wiili 
aiinilirr. rmd hy lln h>' im< ii, , i idiLdih nin^ 
|ii<Trnurr iin u\\ii d*- |u r ainl mini .'dndiim 
iianirr, laiiariiy iriJi^hirniH hahii w hill n - 
t|iiiri’d. Si rad y Jiml «i|ii«i-|li* ‘ iunr*»lf., fun- 
ri m;1 11 and di liin ralinii, iii\i Ii lln'I* f.ii lnrs nf 
rlniraHir, nwl jnindy i*jn»nhiM\r diHmdliis 
in llir rnm'r|il nf fin diiUi may l»r Ii fl irri'liidy 
lllrilir J, D 

Refer cti cca 

M IV. 7Vl* /Vwn/tKf tjja \,f /'/ilflllnpftl/, 

jN'i w V*irk. IIMHa 

JJlpl l nl\ii T |1. Ihrf'try i>f /*/rf.uiujiAiy M>m* 

il'in, V.HWi.i 

Mii-M-n/ik. S. ,1 ,1/n mJ# uf I,r (Ni’W ^’mk, 

IIMII.J 

DlHH'Vli, A. T. t ' ltur * ptn t\f iN*>w V>nk. 
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FflEIJMAN, AUCK Sri- JVwmiiw Ai.ih: 
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FUEIHEUG. SAXONY, ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF INKS, Imljihlislird lTUn Jiiiil njii'in il 
ill IplUl I'Vrilirru Iiih Il|i'di hL 1111 - 1 in 11 nf lirili^ 
Mir firs t, uiul, fur u liuw, Mn* imly li'i’liuii'ul 
iiiiivi-rsiiv in llir wnrld. ft wiw Mil? iiioumT 



FREIBURG IN JUUSISGAU 


FRELINGHUYSEN 


in the application nr nrirntifii! rcucjiroh to 
practical problems. From n very early period 
in Us liintury the rein lion between l-heory ami 
practice wus mil lost flight nf, and the modern 
method nf Lechnicul iiiHLrurliim through lec- 
lurcn, discussiona, laboratory practice, nud a 
ennaidenililc nuuiunL nf field work who per¬ 
fected here. ItH rally reputation is cmmeeLed 
wiLh the ininmdrjgiHl and geologist, Abraham 
(lOLlluli Werner, whn taught Lhi-ris from 177.1 . 
Ah reorganized in 1H71, Lhr iiiHtiLuLiun whs 
placed umhT the Minin Lit of Finance. MLu- 
ilenlH from nine-year Hucmnlury nitIkiijIh nru 
admitted, Tim emum; uf study for a diploma 
extends over four ye urn, .SlmlniilH from Frei¬ 
berg may nlilaiii Lite dneloniLe in engineering 
at the Dresden Technical inf'll School mi the 
presentation and defense of ll lliesis. In 10ZO 
the Htudeut enrolliuriiL wan -IHO. The town in 
the confer uf minortniil smelling and mining 
industries in Lhe Erzgebirge. Tim gymnasium 
at Freiberg was established in la 15. 

RaferfincoB : — 

/Jic kiinigL Xfichu, llrrgakmlrmc ait Frrihrrg ihuJ fin 
A'rifjif/I. urub*oi*rhr iMwtiwinntttU, (Iti jIuth, 1SHI4 .) 
Lijxih, W, Dan UnliTrichtnipruru im ihutnrhin fivich, 
VuL IV, ‘J. mi. 2U LJ1I. (IIirliu. HUM.) 

FREIDUIIG IN BREISGAU, BADEN, 
THE GRAND DUCAL ALBERT LUDWIG 
UNIVERSITY OF. ;• Established by Arch¬ 
duke Albert nf Annina in 145(1. and one uf Lhe 
oldest uoiverHilieH in (icrmuiiy. If alLained 
great prominence in Lhe days of huiniuiiHiii, 
being Llm renter id learning fur I lie Upper 
Rhine region. In JG2II I In .fi-Huiis assumed 
charge id l In* inslriietimi in lln olngy and pliil- 
osophy, and, owing In (In 1 Thirty Yearn' War, u 
periorl nf di’i'lini' was ushered in, whirli eniilimied 
fur almiisl a ■■riilury and a Imlf. The Austrian 
government Llien look steps to place the iiiHli- 
tulioi) mi a noire solid fimmlatioii by slrengtli- 
ening its Iniching staff, nml these elYrirlH were 
nobly seeumled by the Klerlnr (laler (iranil 
Duke) (’linrles Fmleriek id Ihiden, into whose 
IijliiiIh lhe llreisgnu, formerly u hereditary iiiis- 
Hessinn of the House uf Austria, had piissml by 
the Fence nf l'lesslnirg (ISIIIi). The inuin- 
tonance of l-wn univerHiiieH, Heidelberg nml 
Freiburg, by a nmniry as small ns Minim fur' 
nisheil a problem nf mi inrun magnitude; and 
on more Limn one m-nismii there was grave 
danger of the aluurptimi of the younger of the 
two universities liv llm older and more, re¬ 
nowned; but Freiburg has prospered and 
expilinleil, esiieeially id InLe, '['lie milllluT of its 
summer Muilculs Iiiih grown frnui 225 in JS70 
in about 30011 in Milt), while it ranks eighth in 
size to-day in (lie number id winter students, 
its linmlifill location oil the edge of the black 
Forest being In a certain ex!inf responsible 
for ils popularity. The total utlciiduiirc at 
the wilder semester of 11100 Ul|0 was 2:105 (103 
women), including 10H auditors (17 women), 
the inidriculaled students being distributed us 


followH: theology, 21 ,S; law, 415; medicine, 713; 
and philosophy NIG; the medical acliool being 
exceeded in size only by those of Munich, 
Berlin, and Leipzig. In contradistinction Lei 
Heidelberg, Freiburg’!* thcolugienl faculty is 
Catholic, the Catholic theologians having iieen 
transferred from Heidelberg to Freiburg in 
IHL7. Tliejibvitry contains about 300,000'vol¬ 
ume nml 700 Mhh., ami Lhe annual expen- 
diLures for Llm university amount Lo about 
3250,0(11). Among renowned teachers may bo 
mentioned Zimins in jurisprudence, the famous 
preacher, Oiler von Kninornberg, and Lubher'a 
oppuueid, Erik; among later ouch Jacobi, tho 
poet, nml Lhe historian Heinrich yon Trcit- 
Hclike. R, T. 

Relerencog: — 

Kawmtkim, T. II. Die (hills rhen lloclisaluilun. III. 

Monographic, Ynl. I. (Froiburfl. 1D07.) 
HciniKiiien, J, II. Gcachiuhtu tier Albert Ludwigs Vni- 
t>crnit(U zw Freiburg On Drcwpnii. (Freiburg, 1857.) 

FREIBURG, SWITZERLAND, UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF, — An institution of recent origin, 
having been established in 1RH0. It consists 
uf hnir fucidtiefl, viz. theology, law, philosophy, 
and pure science. The canLunal and univer¬ 
sity library cunLaum 2(10,000 volumes and 
over 501) Max. Closely assneifiLcd with lhu 
imiverriity are Lhe Ilia Lurie id Museum, the 
Nidi mud History MuHeum, and the Slalo 
Archives of Freihiirg (ulmusL 17,000 parchment 
dmiiinenls), Lectures are given in the Ger¬ 
man, French, and Latin languages. During 
the wilder someHLer of MIOII-HliO Lliere were 
721 sluileiils in uHeiidiuine, including 12(1 
aurlil oi'H. They were dislriliuted by faculties 
us follows: Lheology, 235; law, 124; philosophy 
ami pure science, 245. It is the hiiiuIIchL of Lite 
Rwiss uni vend Lies, with the exception of Neu- 
elialel. II. T. 

Rnfnrcrico : — 

Mrilihi , r. I/l'uitrmUi Ctiihnliqur. JjifrrmrliWilr rfc 
I'rribnurg (*S'iiMifr). (Fn-ilmrg, 1*11,1.) 


FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORE (1787- 
1801).—iSliilPHiiiiiii mol cilueaLor; born id 
Milhlone, N.J., March 2K, 1787. He was edu- 
I'ldeil at the gnminmr kcIhhiI eimnuctiul with 
cjueeu's College (now Rutger*), and was gmd- 
uiiled uL Fiiiieetiui in the class uf 1801. IIo 
Look up the prufiMriion of law, but devoted cmi- 
sidenihle lime to eihieidioiiitl niovemenls, and 
was unlive in the Ainerieiiii Lynemn Assmiiu- 
Iinn lie was pi’nsident of New York 

University from ISIIII to IKfiO, ami of Rutgers 
( \)j|i k go from 1S50 lu I Hill. He was llm uiilliur 
of numiTouH paiujddelH nu tho value of public 
cilundiiiii Hi* died uL New .llrimswieli, N.J., 
April 12, JKIIl. W. iS. M. 

Roforonco: — 

r'liAMiiKUH. T. W. Li/e 0/ Thcotloro FnMng) iu[;scn, 
(Now York, 1H03.) 
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FRENCH INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN tin- tMiuwlini.* Hit- Sni'uiy us 

EDUCATION. Tlirr.ii K li III.- cn/il' r |irl .1/ r IMrCfjr.fi. 

uf Llii* w* veil tarn 111 mul pit'llLmtill nuuum* Tim A'-mlnny nf Sririir'rw jtnd Film Aria in 
rdiirutirilull iiriiRn^H in Mu' mlunii* hud R»«iir Uirlimnml won hmmhd hy llir (TlmiUicr 

Imiiil in IiiiihI willi Mini in Finland, nmi nil Uu^niiy dr llrmir«p«irr f a Fnrudi viihmirrr in 

null']] 11 ^Kihit iiiflupiircji— rxcriil llml nf Mip Mm Anmrirmi finny mul u ^randmiii nf Dip 
cijiiliiii'iiljtl Ilefnrmt'r*, espnirdly (‘idvin-Mind jiliypiiH'rftl. Hr Rtatail hi* nun hi In* Llmi 11 p f 

himii very di/Oil, Hindi rjpiiiplil-fl in Mm rip- nmin i-i ihk Mir V liilnl Slmpr* willi iny Inlhrr- 

hmijil | ii 11 in I /i In ■ ii as III n Jiulrli uf Xrw Vnrk lit ml hy imw mniiviw nf maMudr. nf ronrnriiiily 

mul llir (iPiiimiiN nf IViiiiHylviuiin hnd lin in Ijud". nml nf limn' rl«n*r f cuntiniuirrHiniiji | K ’. 

(liciiLutulunhUs ilillualusc mi Mir rdumUnn nT Iwnu Uir imlividtinhi nf 11ji* iwu rulUMrie*." 

Mirim* HlnlrM. Anil llir rlinhirlrr and ilitalli- llfl njK-rifir piirmwm wm i In fujtirr Mm nrlH ami 

gun re nf till? French UliRlilMil# funned i.'Vrrt flrirnre?i rtflrr illr fcrimnd niuilil nf Mm French 

n fln;nlrr puwrr LhrminliuuL N'nw Kiiglnml, Arudrmy nml Up imlnlMinii sidvAiind inninm- 
N vtvf York, Virjpnin. mid Old CnnO'iimn. It linn in fnrriicii Ihtiriuia^ innMmiimlirN, dr- 
Iihh Item Hniil (Hiink H\»Un\j n/ Urlujiun in nijsn, nrdiihcUita, | win linn, wnilphirr, anil Mm 
A MfnVrt, p. JfpH) Mini " imxi In Uir FiirIFIi ndcnrr« Oml IjiIiii nr Umk), Mm prufmiini 
VutiUuiH mul Liu' NnillMi I'nndiyleriaiui we la he wUpUhI liy u minimi ue uf mm^|ttmiU 
iruml rriTik llir vxiltril IhiRiunnH . . . linv- run* in l'nn*, Tlir wlmlp jimjrri wilh mi- 
iitR dune iucihU Up fnrni llir rrliRimiH rhnnm- rlurwil ljy .fpffrmtm rind hy innny hUuth on 
tar uf tlir ITnitad Hlnta* ,f ; mul eiUicnlmn ImMi ddr^ uf Mm AHrtTilm,riunhirrrl. Mnli*- 
mid Imiiil in lininl willi rrlijtinn. »^i p imp, Hip IhtIm h, l^n KnyriU 1 . mid huvumipr umuiiK 
in Hum nr nf individual IhiHiirimlti ninl iliyiLTinl- nlliris, - niul n mnddirfiljli mho nf munr'y 

miU nf iluKUiiiiuM, im ii likr lli'iirgi l T Mid ivh,h MiUM rilird ipi Frjinrp wi ll iu* in Anu-ririi, 

llM^umul (Knvkrr vdm ftivUiilnl n hcilmul (nr Tin* m i’liuii id n IniildinR wvi* U'jum in 17H41, 

ni'RniL'H in JNiilmli’liitiin, liki 1 lliMvilnin, Fnncnil, mul nirrinl In ■ l *uii]ili-li<«ri. Hill llir prnii Li 

IdiurmiM, mul u lilllr Inlrr Aiiduliuu, in mil In iIp|h mini wp Inr^i ly nn I rjmrf rlmi^ iL wn* killi d 

Iji- iRiiurnd. liy llir Ui vnluM'Ui, ami Mu’ Innldinu wu* ma-il 

Hill n now ulrim;iil iMUrrrrl inlu llir whulr fur nllirr |«nr|^, In iln* wmil* nf a Krmr-li 

Hiliniliun wlum llmrr cunir imL mily Mm hri uk vs riu-r, "u Mirnin; rr|ilnn d lie Apjidriuy, nml 

willi KiifMiiii'1, Iml llir ulliiuirr willi I'Yuhit. Mm Imtiiuhi njiiril mijijdauU d Mm rYmirli in 

Wilh i\w, Imnly nf 177s kirRiiiH n prrind in Aumrirnti Kdm iilhiu. r 

wliicli wi? niiwlii rriwiiniiMy Inuk fur n dcfijiilr 2. 'I'lm lirni. nrujuii/nlinn nf Mm I'liiipr- 

aml tipi'dfie Fn nrli ifillm nn\ H|iirilmil in- dly nf I In 1 SUiir nf Ni-w Ynrk ns n rlnlr nyiipm 

fluriii'L! i* nf iirrritdiy mildlr, ililmiKililr, iliJIi- nf rdiu alinu won nirulr in 17 h |, with 1 'uhiinliin 
null lu ili'tcriiiMiif. Hut u iMinilu ii|»|ilini- CulIrRi 1 un \in ilrpiuinaliiiR rli-unnl, 'IIp n -i 
liuiL uf Fmiuli iilcaa nmy Im nuU il in > vpiitn IuUt llir dinrlrr \uw inmlilirtl, Ir^irnijiK 
liuiimLriilili 1 ur ]irulpidi!r in'll) llir finiudiiiH uf llir |mwrr nf (’nhiliihiil nml i iii|ili, , i aniiiu linin' 
lUu Aiiiuriunii Anidmny nf Aria mul iSririirra HlrtiiiRlv Uir idrjut nf ulnh* r« i■n^iiiirili*ai mid 
ill IJimUiii in 17‘SIJ, nod Mm Ai'iidi'iiiy of'^i iimra Miilr Kii|mrridnii. 'Iln* ( - ni viTniiy nf flrnraifi 
mul Film Aria in Hii liumurl ; rji llir finiini- wiw fuiiinlnj hy Hltiir riun lnirni lYkruary, 
iiiR nf Mn: tilulr lliiivi railiiH nf tinirmn I ITS| I7M, iuiu uiImI in Jnmitiry, I7sa. ilm funrlrrmli 
17.S.7), Nrw Ynrk (I7M 17^7). nml Alirliimiu uri’linn nf llir Jiill ■lirluriiiR Mini “nil |nililir 
(1H17 lH-2l)r (.'!) ihr riliii iiliiinnl iirflurntr mul ftrlmrik jiutiiliilnl nr in In- Miii|tnrlri| l.*y fiimU 

lulnprn id TIiipiiiilm JrfTnxiiu in Virginia nr |iid«lir inuiiry in Mum nlnlu nlmll ... 

l. Hrujiiliiin Fnmklin (rj.i.) hml fnnmlni jih juirla nr uu'iiihrrji uf Mm Fnivi^ity ami 

in 17'iri, nml nil u Jirmrr inid* in ]TtilP, Mn* almll In imilrr llm fnrtRiiin^ ilmiiinna nml 

Amrriiniii l'liil n^u| 1 1 iifiil Suririy laid in Fliilii- n-'RiiliMiniiN." (Src 1 1 mvkiih m:*, Sr An:.) 
ilrlphiiL fur Mm I'ruimiliun nf KimwlnlRr. Muuy drluiU nf ilu^i umuMuria wrn* perul- 
Juliii AiluHiHj un ]m liiuiHi lf IpIIn nl. inr Ui Llir nlnirn r-nnn rmil ninl ilirlnU'il liy 

C. F. AdiuiiN, Vul. IV, p. U"i7 tif/.), Inanl llik* Innil rruiilitiurin mul Mini*. Hu 1 llm iilm 

I'liiluili lriliin Hudriy pmihnl un uvrrv IiiiihI liy irn u wlmlr wun ipiilr iirw in Ann rii Ji nml un- 

Mm HL'liuljira wluun lm mul in Purln in I7N0, mu) knnwn in KuhIhuiI ; wln rum il wuh fniniliur in 

Ijir iilru wjln llmru HiiRgrdi'il In ldui Mini i\ Fruiirr, nl nny mlr wh nn iilrnl, nml il In iml 

ainiiJnr miriuLy dnmli.1 In* furinnl in HijhUiu. uiilikrly Mini il ruuu* In Ainrrini ilirrrlly frimi 

Thr prnjiTl Umk riinl. lUil Uuduh lu’intt Mm liirrury uml puliMml rirrli'A nf Farit 1 . 

full jiiHl Mull uf luiNlilily In UiingN KhrIImIi nml Timm Inn I I.. n miirkiil li'iulrnrv Inwnnl 

uf frii*nrllini'tyi to iliiii^H Fn m il, Mm hpiimh rn (In 1 ri'iiiriili/ulinii nf nliirnUiin hi Friturr rvrr 

nf lln* imw iliHliluiiini rnllnl il mi Annlriny, niurr Mu* dxlrrntli n'liliiiy i (Sulirnii, !/\ /infrt- 

lud ii {Sndrlyj «lnlhig il hh llu ir iiiLi'iilinn " In frmi ri Jnnnprwitmrr tfr l Furia. 

«ivr il llir uir uf Fruiirr rullirr limn MiiiL uf IHlUi, il IN m^.), Iml likr ili>- npmlly ninrknl 

I’jitflnml, nml in fullmv llir lluynl Arrnlrmy ri-niruli/ing Irinlrnry in Riivi'rnmrnij il hud 

njlUrr Miun Mui lluynl Hnvirly." Thin frrlinn Inmn Intulrml hy innwnvrrrddr hirnl nud rr- 

ditmiiprnrml in lime, nuluridly; Iml i uh Lrnrrn rlrainsiirul iirivilr«rH, mul hud nrvrr luvu mni- 

Hiirvivetl in llui inuim nml in Ilia cuhLimii nf plrLnl. Tim riRlilrmlli irnlury lirmigliL nl) 
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increase of nlniHes, nml confusion that aroused 
widespread protest, niul the firel impor¬ 
tant slap towards reform— the expulsion 
of Urn Jesuits in J 702 —throw the already 
tangled ami inefTrcLivu educational system 
of Liu: rauuiry into a confusion ten limes 
worse. Tin* philnHuphurs mi the mm hand, 
and the enemies of Lin JrauilH in Urn Parlia¬ 
ments on Lin? other, wore alike Hlimululrd by 
Ilia needs of llm wiluriliun In a series of elTurla 
toward the reducing of the c-hiiiiH to order. 
One of the first and best Li'enlim 1 * railed forth 
by (lie problem was Hull or La Clmlnlaia, 
rVocureur--gdntfml of the Parliament of Jlmmes, 
with tin; Higuilirunt liLle, JCmii i\'Eiiumlim 
wifumnle, but though La rhuluUiiH liuiin- 
Ljiinfd that Llie .Slate hIoulIiI Ijo responsible) 
for and should minimi education. lie did not 
attempt to outline an urinal administralivo 
Hidiciui 1 . Thin was rhino, however, along 
Hiinilar lines, li t v fJuylnn lie Mnrveuu at Diion, 
and notably liy Holland d'Krenville, president 
of the Parliament rd Paris, in his (‘ample Hcwtn 
of 170S, published in I7NI1 under the title 
Cample ItrnHii, an Phtu r/’ Iitlurrilian ft dr f'or- 
rrxptnulcno' dr* 1‘in'rcrnitiU cl dv* (‘uJliffrn. 
In the lriniiiLliaic* Diderot, in 177H, lirul drawn 
lip his famous J'lun d'unc. I‘nirrr.sit6 fur 
C'alhrriiir II, Tliis remained in jimnum'ripl, 
il is true, uniil Uui7.nl, published exLnicln from 
it in ISLMHI I; lull it was certainly known Uj 
X aigcrm in I7S!-■ JTUTi, ami In Henri MeisLrr, 
the sreretary of (iriinin, in J7SP, At iin v rule, 
lln- result of I In* whole movement in Fninre 

was hi 1 i a ii in llie mu.. priijrrls of Mirihieau, 

Talleyrand, I'nmloreet ffpf.r.) and Lheir Hur- 
eessnrs, 11 url limilly in Napoleon’s university 
in I MUM. The nraaiti/aliim of I he Univcruily 
of Ueorgiji and Llml. of New York in 17N"i ami 
1741 17K7 resiieriiyrlv lit in rxaeily with Ilia 
evolution of eduralion in France. As nil actual¬ 
ized fuel., ibi'se hvn uiiiviTHilieH anledale the 
Universily of ITann 1 by more than twenty 
years, but they an* (he pnnbirL of the name 
illlelliTLuul evolulinii. 

H. 'Pile evoliitimi in Fninre of a stiile 
system Ilf eilueulioii rruwnei( by IL luiliniuil 
university was a living ihing In Thmnas Jef¬ 
ferson, ns Lo nn other American id his lime. 
If lie save 1ml liidf-hcurUd support Lo WaHhing- 
Lon’.H plan of a nalinlial university at Urn 
capital, il was bemuse lie believed eluirueler- 
ialindly lliuL mieli a pnijeeL was the affair 
of oricli hI 11 Le; though in I71M, moved by the 
gmilpos* of ihe iip|inrliiiiily, lo 1 did urge the 
trunslVr of llie Universily of firuevji In Lin* 
United HLules pii War. In Virginia he idenli- 
liml Jiiinnelf wilh Lluvc eiliieuliniml movement* : 
(I) a graded system of slate cduculinii Lopped 
and '•milmlli'il by tlie College of William and 
Mary; [2) 11 reform of William nml Mary 
nlong l ,l reneh lines by Ihe inlmiluetioii of 
uiodern studies ; Id) ihe ehtnblirdiinenl ol a 
Hlfiln universily. The plan of slate education 
was pmimseil in 177H and juirlly eurried mil 


in 1700, faLully spoiled far na tho original 
inLenLicin was concerned by leaving its cxocu- 
lion nplimml to loenl authorities and by tlio 
u inks ion of the crown of tho system —Lho 
university, Thn whole scheme ia BLrikingly 
similar in osaciiLiul principles to those mapped 
nut by Holland in 170H-J7M. by Talleyrand 
in 171)1, ami by Cmidurcct in 1702. It is, 
indeed, decidedly more analogous Lo the. French 
plans limn was tho University of Urn HULe 
of New York. Talleyrand's Hystom, for in- 
Hliuu’f, — I’fcnk rnnhmn/, d'ffjrrmr/i'N.vr' 

wicnf, Ich AcoIm tptrialcK (profeasiunal), and 
ViuHtitul nntwnnli —is nraelicmlly an exact ver- 
fliou in French tif Jetfcr.Haii'H Huhcinc of 1770 
or the revised Hellenic fuiKRestcd in his letLer 
of September, 1WH, Lo Peter Carr. Thn anal¬ 
ogy is hu close, Llie plan so foreign to anything 
hitherto planned in America or England, and 
JelTerflon s French proclivities so clear, that 
a definitely French influence may be inferred 
with prncticnl certainty. 

The reform rd William and Mary Jefferson 
regarded as an essential element in his pro- 
iuhihI slain system. Ah a visitor of tho col- 
ego in 1770 lie was iTHnombblc for several 
clntiiRcSj involving tlio uholitinn of the pro- 
feHHorslnps of lUvinity mid oriental languages, 
mid tlio milisLituliun of nrofcssorshiiiH in law 
nnd polieo, anaLomy, medicine, chemistry, and 
modern lnnguagcs ; Llie laws of nature and 
nalioiiH. line arts, and natural history were 
also added lo the Huhjerrts already taught. 
"These propOHitiiniH," cnnnnciilH ProTeiiflor 
Adams, "represent Liu 1 lirat nurrent of liindnrn 
ideas, wjiieh liegun in J7711, at Williamflhiirg, 
tu How inln American academic life." Their 
Hourre limy lie Hern in il glance ot any one of llie 
many proposal*) fm university reform made 
in Fninre, from llullimil In Nupoleou. (.See 
('MW.Kl.KS, AmKIUIWN, IllSTUIlY 111-’.) 

The establisluui'iiL of llie University of Vir¬ 
ginia was .IrfTcrHim 'h IiimI nml perlmpH grcalest 
cduralimiid aehievelueiil. HelucLimlly enn- 
viured llml William mid Mary would never 
adopt llie largo anil living educational point 
of view which he regarded its essential in im 
ideal stiiLc imiverHitv, Ik* nv\w.d on the move¬ 
ment for llie founding of nn academy at Uhnr- 
InllcHville in I MIT as an opporLimil^ lo work 
[or the establishment nf a new institution 
fur higher learning. The academy become 
( ViiLrnl College — a name burrowed from Lho 
familiar jbadr Ufn/rn/r of France — and ('an¬ 
tral College, through the unceasing efforts of 
.Jen'LTson and liis devoted fellow worker, Josnoh 
(bilnll, hrninii* the Univerhity cd Virginia by 
IcgiNluLivi* enaetineiit in January, IHIH. In Lho 
iirw universily were embodied the ripest fruits 
of .hnVrmm'M olimrvulinn and experienne in 
Kurope. In Its aim nf making worthy eiLi- 
zitjh, its ndiiiiu'e on slaLn nuppnrt, iUi freedom 
(mm ehureh iidluenee, ila tnibordinalinn of 
the cliiHsii'H to the modern languages, political 
aricii it, and llie liaturid HihenccR, it rcflccLcd 
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Hu; wliulr nirrciiL nf Fmirli idiirali'iinil llirnry 

mifI jirarliri’. Il* iliviwmu iiilu wlimiU rjilhrr 
llinn ink) Liu? ami III l frnir fririiUii^ fj»rK 
Llicuinjiy. Itnv, inrdiriiii') lm*l lirni I'lrnrly nul- 
lined in J)iili?rfjl’js! /Vnir i/’nnCaimvaM ( 1770 ) 
and in Dupuiil dr* Nrnimir*" work ,SHr i Kfu- 
cttiinn uniiannlr tlun* lex RM/t-Vui* ( 1 * 0111 , 

,l Thr lilnt of dislmrl »rIhh> 1* nf ml myl jwiviiir- 
which in an iirmiiinriiL n r 1 1 u ni 1. 1 U.^r in It« uf Llir 
tfnivrraily uf Virgiiiiu Ln-iliiy," way* l 1 rcirrmnr 
HnrliDrt Adnnm, 14 is llir widurirjR iiroiliiri nf 
JefTersnlis nlvamilioli uf Lin* firlinnj* nf Faria, 
and nf Iiih mfeinrinlioii and nirmrpmuUfnrt* with 
llirir rrpn^miUilivn men." 

A further nlmmml nf Fmirli influrntr. un 
Amnrinin edur-nlinii wan Un 1 in Inn Indian nf 
lira VmirW umV lit rru hire iiitu r-dllrjLO 

ami nanddjny rmrrieuln. Tin 1 (iniHlimfi Krlinnk 
< H|ii-rljilly iluirm far girh, nf Un* In I h r half nf 
llir riftlihrnllj muLiiry frei|urnl1y advertised 
lln- If nulling nl 1’Vni'li. Urn*, liunever, il wm 
rliUMnl with miiwii\ ilumdiiji, aiul nnlirnidery, ri« 
a “ puliLr lUTniiuilipdininil" Durum Lliin |ii»- 
rind mid llm turly mnrh i iilli rnihiry, Frrnrli 
wan inLrndnml in In aniiii* nf llir ninri 1 mh annul 
nf lln* urmlrniirM nil il Mimnwlial lii^ier plan. 
fU itilrndmliuii inlu Llir i*iplli'gi* nirrinihun 
diiriiiH lln' Maine period laid, linwrvrr, mure 
jirnfnimd rdurriliniial pi^iiifii'nnrr. 

(iiHlnirlimi ia Fmirli Uud I.. ullriwrd nl 

Harvard Jim rurly iih 17.15. Mill llir iunlrurl nr, 
" wJm hud hern eimilnyi'd under lln juillmriLy 
uf lla 1 prexideiil and luLmx ha mi ijiidriii lur in 
Fmirli;’ waa unused nf “rli^mminuliim n/rlnin 
ikijjjpTfHJH errors in niDi-ifr,” mul Hu* rxpj niiiriji 
w:m plmiHivnl. In I7IW il ivjf* vnlril Llml a 
mLaiii Mr. I"tirliri, “|inifivs.^inu Jiinrolf in linir 
lln* |iriilnsLrili 1 nligiuii.’' In- allowed In Irarli 
Fre mdi in Miieli Mclmlur* " wIuimi purmu Uy 
wrilniR under llirirtiwn Imioh rdmll aijiiiify lla ir 
ilr>irr fur llml |mrj iiimi 1 hi dir luiur*. in 

llir Imurs a)i|minlri| fur a'aidi'iniral >Li[>li» n nml 
rvrnWs." Willi llir Ur\ nlminii 11 | i| 11 in I i 111 l hi 
tlnnu> Fmirli lii-eaim 1 li» pruiiuiiiiivil, mid 
wa* h |ilurrd in limny uradriuie nadirs liy 
i ’il Iiimuhhi. Tlie Cnlli'Ui 1 uf Williaiii mid Mary 
i.ilaliliHlinl a idiair uf iiindmi Iniiiinum'i in 
1771 ; aial t'liUmdmi Via* lir^i idmir in Fn-nrli 
in ITS I. Tlir first rliuir in Fmndi nl Unrvnril 
was fiMllulnl in ISf.’i, liy aliieli liiur sevi-ral 
ullirM!idli i |>ra Imil minli- siinilar i m lalilisliiin iilH. 

Tlir inlriMliii'liiJii uf Ilia nunly nf I'mtrli 
was jiKsuriuh'd willi llir |irriml in Amrrinm 
nilli'Kr liislury, frum 177U in IlirNrrniul dmulr 
in llir Iiiiiulernili rnilury, wliii-li U-J|S niurked 
1> llir* Uiuwiiia fnu-dnjii ami lirrinr uf fin* sln- 
drul limlv, liy ili’diiu' nf (iii nhy I’niihnl, liy llir 
i<\iilliriiW nT tin 1 alrii-l i-rrl^iin^liral ilnmU 
Jmiu'I’, ;iiul liy |ln> ini nnlia hmi nf | li«> hluih 1 
id (In* rii'ii’iii'i's, Tin* 1 'iulv 1 1 11 1 nf l his ]irrini|, 
III*' ymiH nf ami jinninli.h>-h fnlJiiwiiin llir 
llr\ nl nl ii ill. was rliarai'lrrici'ii 11 y lirrimr in 

[iijjirlui'i, and i‘\Hvnii‘ fiviulnin id L In m ml jI 
and inlitlrliLv uiiMHiif 11 n» ^ludml *. "I'm ii n r* 
Lain rxlenl iliis Wit* a-^niialrd in llir |iii|i ulur 


mind with llir I'rrnrli infliirniT, f’mim ipimily 
rninp Lllis nimiisiUnii, rin-d nlwn p, hi Hir »iudy 
nf Frrnrli. 11 is iiii|infedli|r ru my nmv Ui wliuj, 
mtlniL sur'li iiifliinier did nr nmld eunn fnmi 
llir Elilily nf (lir hiriRini^r iif ilm Fmirli |iir-r- 
nlurr*, lull il n rUiihlv fnrnurl un iiiflmairr liy 
wliirli idi’U-s nmri InlrraitL la lirriinlrr views 
nf lifr wetr hnni^lil in iu iliAL limn. U wrm 
rm pininrinnL im nuu fur maLmu Lmnwn lIic 
F rrnrli idrau nf llml imwl im|mrhuU rjiutlt. 

iHiiin* Llir f Jirly pari uf lliu Itinrlrenlli ncu- 
Lurv Hip in Hum ri' uf Frrnrli nfuralitinnl irlnas 
nhil prarLin^i mi A pin rim lmu lirrii vrry 
filiall; mid /airli a* Inm linn rvrlrd ruirm 
indirndly UinniKli Hwiw nr (ii rniun clmiinrlu. 
mid wmi nf ii vnmiu nml imlidinih 1 riiUuml 
pliurnrlrT, -wliirli nm lilllu vnmirtUnn Villi 
cir^unur d rdimulinn. Sia 1 , Iniivt’viT, Fjia\i;,uh, 
Ai i.ianh;. ( \ F. |, r mul 1*. M. 

Htfiironcfta: - 

Aiiav>». 11. \\. Tl)iimn7» JrHimih utm) jin' I’lili'mllyol 
Virtfiiun, l‘, js Ihurati ul l>liruili<a«. f'itmltirs a) 

IViH, Nil |. I Udr-lpiliulnli, |KhS | 

U vas i Al li, I", JrjFrtfiun «-.F l fj| I'lr^niV. 

(Pm in. I MNV 1 

r'liMi'Miu’, t;. IjH.iUnrf rriUyti*' tip, tfidunoUhn nfl 

A'/jnji# 1 *'. (Pjid 1 I^h.* ). 

IIpiiivi i “•IIhi , *u , I', I.'h;,!uiiilu>n Xvw*ltr. (Piuh. 

iksu iMir.i 

III in t, V. /. l»jsP' ‘rfiitn iuhU<rjnr r { hi Htfduiiifn. 
fPiiii^i ls.sj.) 

Ciifr.im, IV |l, H/ieJu nf llir Nnli*<na( SriiJilillr nml 
Jvilinilj.iiinl |ii»ljli||jf'|ji* ju ll,ir [ j||(i"i| Hloiltr/i, 
,1 »(V»iVuU Iti.*lwfail /Is»oii<|/jfiif.n /{tetris, IHW.I, 

Hui!umHill. H. uf fh‘ f-mtirtAify nf thr *Sf<ifp i»/ 

,Vnr l’l'd. (AMuiujia lhh.1.) 

FRENCH INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION l lir i' 1 'p'lridnjilirul nml pnlili- 
ml priiilirrli'iii liMwp-rii Fnuirr and I!njj;liniil 
ilnrinn lln 1 Mirldlp' Artn* riphslanlly rnriidinl 
llir rrUiilnmliip and i dumliuu uf lutlli I'liUlilruH 
liy die inJIm rn r uf nu n nf Irnrninj; and ndmin- 
i^lralivr iiliilily. Tlnii nrijirunil inJlililirr is 
illnsinihd Iiv lln* ivnrk id Almiiu nf Vurk 
fr. "d'i Mhli and Alfrr'l (XpMmh. Tin* 
funner, frum 7*2 In "SMI. was innrlrr id llm 
I'alni’i’ Srlaiid, i J ^|jdj||rdii‘d liy ('liarlm tin.! 
(irrui, uf wlinsi* rdiiralimial ]u.|jry lie wim 
llir rliiif iii»lrniJiiiiL " la iln> iiinrniim nf liin 
life,” he wmle, 11 lie smvnl iu hrilwin; mul uaw, 
iu the evening uf dial lifr, In- mi.Mnl nut In 
mnv iii Frmii'r. 1 ' Tin* nliiniijumd plans nf 
C'IiiiHi m Hu* lirml nrrvi'd in him ivm n imiili l fur 
lli 11 ■»i*■ nf tin* Kiijdidi kiuu, Alfred, Hn* fimi- KrniL 
iirihiniaer uf ediiralinn in I ji^IuiuI. 

Frum Frrnrli reiilem uf learjiiiiK Hutu witi* 
drawn miiny uf llir uruiuiixrrn id Knulisli ulii- 
uiliuii. TIiiim fMwiilil, Aridiliinlnip uf Vurk 
Id. WI2), hnvinu liim^elf liven edweulrd i\L 
llriirv nil llir l,iiin\ iliv iliil tin- AI dual uf FlrUry 
In lireuliie ills! Illt'l nr Li» I lie limilkA ill. llii'Jlhliry 
fmiirled hy I lie |iridil]isliu|i nl Uanim y. '['Ini 
Xurniaii (‘umpiral sIi'i'iiKlIiened llir nnilii'p’linn 

Ini Wl-eli I’Valirr Ulul 1'! 111^1 U It 11, lillil fl'ulH till? 
Xnniiiin Allkey nf Him*, falnuiM fur ils ciliii'ii* 
l ini ml iu'I i viliis, eaim- Laiifraue, ruimriTaliil 
an A irhl lisln ip uf ( an I erlniry in 1II7U, and 
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Anselm, consecrated an Ilia HUcccHHor in 10f)!3. in groat measure naflinulnted to continental 

Bo Lit of these nrnlibinhaiiH maintained the in odd a, in forming which French culture boro 

cause of learning in England, mul by their n lending part. 

policy strengthened the control of the Church Buying over the period of the HcnniHannco, 
in Eugliah education. during which French influence in English cdu- 

Thc great school of Chartres (ry.u.) attracted cation was hitnnnlxcd wiLh Italian, we como 

many titurlnnlN from Britain, c.g. Jnlm of to tlui age cf Louis XIV, when French ataml- 

finliHlmry (cl. 1180) and A del ardor Bath (r/fj.e.), nrcln again determined the course or instruction 

But Urn University of Burin, described by Alex- and training fur hoys in many families boltmg- 

nnder Necknm oh prirtirfmu (hliriantin, was the ing Ld Lhc wealthier classes of English society, 

5 real lorlealunn of British students and ihn Thin wave of French influence culminated in 

oniinaul influence in the ereuLiun nf Llm Eng- Locked ThmighU concerning Education, pub¬ 
lish universities. It is probable llmL the older lisdied in UIIJIL In Locke tlicro arc marked 

Oxford flclmnls rose In llm position nf u Afirdium. llanes or the influence of Montaigne, of Des- 

l/ciicrrife Lhruugh n migration of students from Carlos, and of the Gentlemen of Bart Iloyal. 

the University of JViria about iff)7, and tho ThetfriinoJI ranks prepared by the Fort-lieynlifrfcfl 

great dispersion nf the immLers and scholars were used in England, nml became a model for 

from Borin in 122D nmy have been the chief the writers of Latin and Greek grammars for 

factor in the early devnlopiiieiil of the Umver- use in English schools. The strength oT French 
eity of Cambridge. One nf tho four nations influence upon English ideals of education dur- 
inLo which the Faculty of ArLs was divided at iiig the first ludf uf Lhc eighteenth century is 
tlin UnivnrHity of Paris Imre the name of the alunviun Lord Chesterfield's Letter* to his Man. 
English; and, though the liilLer shared their " A Frenchman, 11 ho writes, " who with a fund 
membership with (icrmnnH and other students of virtue, learning, and good sense has tho 
from Northern Kurnpc, llm fuel that Limy gave manners and good-breeding of his country, is 
their name in it shows their numerical iinpur- tho perfection of human nature. This porlcn- 
Unce in this division of university life. Ed- Lion you may arrive at, if you phfnflo, and I 
mun fI Hicli of Abingdon, Roger Bacon, nml hope you will do hu. m To behave in all com- 
Willhun of Ockham were students at Baris a,H panics as n culLivaLed French grmLlemau 
well ns at Oxford, The inLclIcclunl and pel- would hidmve wus the bLnndnrd of manners to 
sonnl ties between Llm two universities were which lie most (haired that his son should 
very close, especially in Llm thirteenth century, nllahi. Through the writings uf llollin, tlm 
Oxford recalled Paris in coiiHlitiUinn and m inheritor nf the traditions of Burt Iloyal, the 
customs. It iiiav be Hiiid that Frauen gave ediicaLioiml inflnence or France percolated very 
England much a/ the farm nr iu uutdeuL uni- widely tUmugh English Leaching in Llm middle 
versify institutions, and inspired Englishmen uf the eighteenth cenLury. The wider cur- 
wiLli the Inve of hchnliUHlie philosophy in which rieujniu of study which French writers made 
they excelled. popular aLLrai'tcil Joseph Priestley iq.v.), who, 

In the English grammar nolinnh French in- m an E^tiy tn\ a L'uum nf Libera^ JSfdiicp- 
fliienee won sirring dmvii to Lhe middle o[ the fmn fur f.'iVil and Active Life, published in 
fourteenth century. From tin* Nnrmun Con- 17(5.!, advocated a new ideal of liberal culture 
ipieat the pupils were compelled to " leave their in Llm eduealiun id the English middle classes, 
own language and to nunslrue tlieir Iushidis in then rapidly rising in social infUumcu mid 
ITruiicli." John do Truviau noted, however, political power. 

in 188! l lint this custom, which Imd la en The writings nf PYuieliin niM nf Madame do 
prevalent down to llm firsL appearance of the LnmherL (RiI7-17H3) greatly influenced Eng- 

Black Dcutli in EM!), had already changed, so lisli ideas uhouL the edvienlion of gills. No 

that “ in nil the (iraminnr Schools in Engliiml, English bunk did more Lo raise tho moral Blaiul- 

cliihlren leave Freneb ami rnimLniu nml Iciirn urds of girls' educaliini Hum the Serious Colt, 

in English. 11 (See Axiii.o-NniiM.iN Dialect.) published in 1728 by William Law, himself a 

This great change may have been due In Llm careful student of F6nclon. 

mortality of the Fmieli priests uL the time of The writers in Llm French tfnq/cfopddic 
lhe Black Deiilli (ff.it) nr In their departure to influenced Lla? Llm light uf Ailuin Smith, whoso 

escape its infection. The break in educational references Ln public education in the ll'enlfk 

tradition thus cruised by (lie plague opened tlm uf (Book V, Chapter 1, Ac tick? If), 

way for the general use of the mother Longue in published in 177(1, greatly nlTeelcd English 

tile English grammar ..Is, In mclhodH policy in regard to educational iiucsliims. An 

id leaching Latin, however, the old iidluciici-H cssuy on rmlowiiieuts (f/.c.), will Uni by Turgot 

hold their own. One of the two Latin gram- in iVuli, semiis Lo have uunit! a deep im|imujlon 

iinirs mosL used in medieval English mHiiioIh iijioii the iniml nf Ailam Smith. In tins pnpar 

was written by Alexander uT Villi? Dieu (r/.e.) 'I’urguL endeavored Ln ikunoiiflLnile tho all- 

in Normandy, who kept n school in Baris and aLnidivc 1 ‘ffei‘ts of ediieiiLiniiiil and utlmr cn- 

wrota in 1200 bis i)nrln'tntlr /Lrcriiriiui, a ilowinonts in mUioiml life. In tho Wealth of 

grimunar in Tallin verse. Throughout lhe Mid- Xnliunn Adam Smith argued Lliat tho cmlow- 

dlc Ages, indeed, the English education was meals of schools nml colleges had diminished 

Til 
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lUr ntfauily of npplicaiiuii in llir Mrlu 1 ro. ihr jHiuhlrn iiirnr***'- nf l»m»U kiiMcvl^l^r iihpukl 

tin«l Imcl prtfkiPJjRH flrrriilana* uf niul rirmpilM** violent jwililirnl rhrnijie. Tin* rrs 

milupudeil upiiimn* Ui* proFltal infrrrnra Iotiivn at (Mwr<l 111 Mir ruTlirwl yiars of Mir 
wa?i LluU in smimkry ami liinhtr etluealimi ninru^nlh Ihe irirmuteii flrijvily uf 

voluntary effort uml Mir liw play of supply many r4 Mm mM iwhnml wrombry whoob, 
nml ilrmaml wnuM always mr^implbh mart? sitmI illr* rnerftpiu 1 efforts nf Hie f > fmri?li of Kng- 

Minn endowed iiwlihiliona* Ihi? rxiairnc* »f huid and nl.lmr i'Iifm'i IhnIip* In Rrjippli* wiUi 

wliicli hompprett the ftttiwih of irtdepcn<hml llir r*Mrni|jurifll itadiiuMon r<f IIiimumm** n( thfi 
Initiative. A l [fir mini* lilim hr vaa forrnl (Ui uenpib. n wnrls which bad llir hrarlv .tiiippurL of 
admit 1 IituV. the ahnuld inif*mt l Vim Wimbwwrth and t Vbn*k*\ vtvw ilhfe»!T»linntto( 

wlndi? Imly nf Mir jK*npb Mic mwwiiy nf nr- the lir?*! mn«U Thi? irji'Y’lrun uf Mr Whiu 

miirmfl Ihr ihmI tvMtMilial parlb of rdMcMitui ** htrndb Hill h*r FlrrmnVnry K^lueal jnii in 1HU7, 

Am 1 ii Hum MknuvrWl^iiiA tin* nircsiwiVyof which, if rarried nl ihc tilin' 1 . would Jum* muiri- 

inwurfe «f jtovcrfinintilaJ iiik’rvniH.iuu, Adam patrol aoinr nf the Afrml reform* of I87(i ( 

HcnUh*« Mhtiiui! 1 Ml fur nlusrl nr Hit? bier edunt- showed turn were* ihp imr# Ui which 

liniuil plan ofTuraol, cnMnmrd in Mm lalirrVi Fri?mT< r* *rdmioimry lliouftht nml union lirul 
unarm red Mi ihu Kin* *S ur U* judith, nivm ri*c imtun* Mm luniv pauamalm clama 

wrilUm In 177.1. In fuel, A»lain Hmilli n*lirfla nf KiirIwTi wwiriy 

Muslim plinmnl Frrnoli nc-vnlulMirnirv inllnrnpp Wnrh inllm--iirp in V“n qV »wh rduralinn rluring 
in Kn^Ush ciluraLionnl llimmhl Ho ulinml iho milury ISlfl HUM foUn undrr llirro ineiiu 
wilh llm Kn'iirh Moth mb a tlblrii*! nf err Ip- hraiR II) phiinnphicol, TJ) jw'liliml T (,’J) «d- 

mosliral pniartil in [mlilio i^lumlinu mul a minidrfilivr, 

llm1a k Irt nwiTfp Hvay iJjr jM)R'rr nf anciofil. ihIii- I. In Mir ilniimiit nf ilirrri |i|iilohn)ilnrnl 
caiintisil rndttwmmU, on the u^nd that taflumt**. I hr nnun^ nf Him? FrruHi lUmk^n; 

ihcoM? worr inninly mnnrrU^I wilh Hrriml aro of |ir*^iiiiin iii ni^nifimnrr in ilirir rHniinu 

olTorl. Ur nbti imrovivnl llinl. in |0nrr of llm ui KlifilMi nhiraiimiFil Mmnulil,.Hrlv^iiun, 

Clmrcli, llir tSunc imnii I'liforro ni liiuil n Kfunuffiinnn, snml An«u^lo fVmilo 1 f 1 1\^litio 

liiiiiJimnn of rtlumimml ili^ipilinr' Ihnnielionl f^r.l hail n nI roust |Mw|liiminijt» mllurnrr upon 

Uu* firuimi Mul lion? hr nlnpinih wliilr In i lhil« u (Unr Jrropiy M* iiihain, ami timrRu 

Frnirh conlriitjMimriiM were nutiFiJ y rarriitl for- I'nmU* iynr h Tim rrjih»in nf liia |mliiirAl 

wnnl Im lltr pwinl al which Ihcy ndvwalwl a lluui^hi. t\w nuplutfin whirli hr plu rd u\hh\ 

ulrinurnl form uf bI*Ui runirul ovrr nil armlm |»f , rwnnl immui n* llto iirinmry vnniivi* nf 

hi nrnmjlN nml rnlloum. Kmm nhml I#IHI Ui iirlinn, lib Molirf in iho nry nf iilum- 

1S1II ¥ Fnfnch Rjmnilrtliuni lintl n ilrniUr influrnrr linn, mol liin rmivii Lmu llml llo ro nm*l In 1 n 

U|Ki)i KiimIMi i ilurniirmal ii|iininn. lino uhlr nf rlnw Unml llio life r»f Mo* imlividiml 

lb liiflimnro wruf JiU'Htlivr nml niiljittnniiiUr in nml llml nf Hu rniiinnmiiy, rlinti-n| iIh im m Ivi^ 
old nnivriilinliM Jl rnrminmodn h liirip Ui lin- in ICiiMliMi llitmuhl Uil in n Miji|ririilinJl 

Curt? iu rtlurnlkuml moUawl, U dropiimd Urn Mi rr tiumiu*' Iho claim of ovory iiultiolunl Ui 

dislikr of tild rmlnivinoril>H nml tlrow nlli'iUinii orpiml rdi|i)tlinn>il M|i|Hirluoil\. fM in llml 

Ln Ilirir Inrnnr, imlimlirivy, mid hiilnn* in pull*- hidivhlnnli^ir iililiiannnbin whn li MhA rnihrr 

lie rluly. Tldn triilo nf llio inllmuro nf Knuirli n niniliT-nf-fiioi nml pn^mr v ine nf lljr* ftuirw 

revnhiMniOirv 1 llitumhl, Hlrmutr^L UirmipOi nf iii^lnirlinn. frI in Mii]inlii nrr iviili ahaiyVor 

I lou mm. wl in wot I ilm'lf in Miiry M‘ull»luiu , « iiliKlnirkil ihn ^[m.'ol nf l l»i» n»w oduraliniial 

crnfl'fl I'iwtirutiuu uf thr linjhh uf ll'imirri iilnd, nml {th in im iiiiiji n'iirn ia nf riilh i'livbL 

(bco UciUWIn, M \uy WoMjtvrnsKni.MT), willt llitiupihl in muilciw nf tcliind urRiuu/.iiU»m. To 

iLa nriturnriiL fur oonlucnliim hnlli in i liJiirn- Mm iri/hmimo of Ihh^lin^ llml uf Snml^iiinoi 

inry nml Mmimlnry ^rlmnls; in iho wriiinuN nf (WlHMSJ'o nml hin follnwirrt n w*it»h?iivp, 
lliuhiird i^nvi'll Kilunuirili {ti.r*), nml lib Imliowrd ibi lf i^jmriidly in llio Hinrmo »if mni? 

iltuipthU'f, Mnriu ICilHownrih (i/.o,), nml In llio in llm wriringH of John n'lunri Mill ly.r i from 

ct I lit: Mi of ml rxinriinriilH nf Thmnnn I Jay IS’IH nnw jinb; in llm xrmhiuf \m akniinjc nf Hm 

Till' nlInT nml riiTif|irlinn ionilriioy nf Frourli npirii nf nnli-gnviTiiinonliil ftnWz-fiiirr wliirli 

rcvululiaiinry UuiiikIiI iu oducnlimi wiw Uiwnol \uv\ nffi oioil murli of Kiialbh IUmtuIimiu: in a 

udiiu' iniiro fllriiiKoiil furm nf jiiihlir rnnlrnl fn’Hlily kiiullod juiwimi nf inli’n ^i iu Hit* |iupr 

over ull nmdoR nf iu?lmnb. 'ihin inlhmirn i\ml pily for llunr emu Li lion; nml, tiul lottttl, iu 

Mlmwod ilwHf in u nulimi JKury fnrin in Ailniu n Hinmit onnviolinn Mint ivriinon hImmiUI onjny 

ll r colfh nf jVoJiroifl. lnil ninn run- uncial mul odunUiiuiiil n|ipnrlnnilirw ri|mil In 

niiioummly nml with Imtirnl rniniiloii'iioHn in ilumr nf nun Tin* jnfluriiro of I'uiMlo U/,p.) 

llohrrl Uwhi'h AViu ITrir of ,S'firr>|i/ (IS|11), mul nf I'nniliviHio olniwi.ol jl^clf Jiininly in ft 

Tliisno t\io riirmiln uf llunudU hail u ihuilph* urn win it holii-f iu mrimu m llm rhiof furl nr in 

elfcnl uprm ihi* nmri! oiuiwrTvnlivi? iiiili* nf I'njt- edm’nlinji. Il ubo vsrnkojnrl iIn* mnro frinuli« 

UrIi vtlunvUim. f lhoy prmluml n muvmmnl rwl kind uf luiM rlnh’jdmm liy omplinttbinH ihr 

for Niiir-refiirin wilhin ihe uhlor louIiiwimI innti- nml fur n ^piriuiiil nnlhuriiy in nnlioiinl ijiIu- 

tulioiiH; nml nl tin- miiiu* limu liny imulo | ml din nilion. 

opinion rilurtunl m Himelimi uny uroui rxUn- 2 . Tho imlitirnl iuJInonro nf h’ronrh lliruinhl 
flicn or cclucinlioiird o]>|inrtLiuiliFur four lint iipuii KiikuhIi I'lhiriuiuiml ulTiiim miiilum chiully 
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round tJireu dutcs: 1 W'E) p Guiznl or- 

gunizcd French Heinciilury nluratinn; 1R50, 
wiiun the Lot Fnllnitz rerngniznl l\v« types (if 
elrinciiliuy acluml, viz, public nrluml* niiiin- 
Lnincd liy tills (-niiiiiiuiii-H ami privuli* uur.H 
muinluiimd by indivulunlrt nr by religious nsmi- 
ciutioiiH; iukI 1HH1, win'll .bile* Kerry (r/.i'J 
aliolinlirtl HrlirinJ fees. Knelt nf these Lliroti 
mrriHiin'.H had a direeL ililJviriim upon Kligliali 
education. (SuiziiL’n nut ur LSTl lirjpid in 
convincing KiirMnIi sluleanmn Lliut llm govern** 
liicnL 11111*1 lukis il mure nelive purl in supcrm- 
Lauding tin? work nf elementary m-limd*, juul 
Unis Imlped in mTiiriiiR Llm first viiLo for train¬ 
ing colleges (llm iininn nf wliirli, M iiorinul 
flolmol," was liikrn from Franco) in IttJ/i, ami 
tlm cHlablisInni'iiL nf Lin 1 Committee uf Council 
on Education, llir germ of Hit? Kdurnlinn Do¬ 
llar Linen L in I Will. T'ho Lni Falitux nf JH50 
probably suggr'sl' d (not to W. 10. Fonder, hut 
to those whose iilrsiH influenced kin nilrni liih- 
LriUivi' iiropnwilH) tin* plan nf Llm dual Hyflleiu 
of bounl hi'IinmIh mill voluntary Arlinnls, ciicll 
recognized arid uitlnl liy the Stale, which wun 
L lm mitral fi-uLiin* of Urn Kleinentnry Kduni- 
Lion Ad. Hull Tim iilinliLinn of fees in Fmirdi 
elementary Mrlmnh hy Jules Ferry in MM wuh 
taken iih u prereilenL HImmirIi iml llm only 
precedent) fur llm Klrmoiilnry Kdmalioh Aid, 
l.Sili, which virtually introduced free education 
into England. 

M, Thu ndininiMinUivr influence* nf French 
education liuvi* lint I icon less iinpurlmit limn 
Hip pniiLinil. Among llir rliii'f id Lliom may 
IK< named till' ri'nmrrm In npi'li ronijiutiliriii tin a 
lurtlujil of Filling pods at llir disposal of Llm 
Government; the idea nf higher ideineiUiiry 
hcIiomIn; and llm inHiniilion In remove nligimiH 
iiiMlriiriitin from Llm curriculum nf dale-aided 
aidiunls unil In siilmliLuLc fur it hour' form of 
umnil iiudruditm upon u pUiUnuiphirid lauds. 

M. 15. H. 

Roffinuicua: — 

Knjllninl, Ih uril nf lMni nlii»li. J'fjwWrd lirpurh nn /Ma- 
nifi'nu'ii NaJ.jir/*. \\t\. ji[i, 'J k'i IT, 

Kkim. Auuinr. IltMti***: j<i 1'|i? fluJi tKupre. 

(T’nijw. HHl7j 

Mll.r., J, >*. |i|». UY] ft, 

Miirmi'inirv’V. J. 10. (I d*\ Sini? lutrmniutn mi A’nfl> 
Uiti /ir/urr/fiMii, |||| ‘j|l mill ;i;KI. (J, A. llni luirk H 
hjM'r'fli, lKia.1 i<'miiliri'lfi 11 , liatj.) 

Hapi.i’ji, ,M. I'.. Aililrn<i» iui l'r«-urli in lCnidLOi 

lvUli illinn. Ill ( 1 |i* }trfiinl ri/ /hr I’lWi <1/ thr Vmt rr- 
nity vf /'aril U Iftc l uiiirstty ti/ fyondvn, I W/'l. 
tLmidi>li. ItHiT,) 

FRENCH INSTITUTE. — Hi u Isbtiti.'Tij uf 

Eii a.mi:. 

FRENCH, JOHN II. fis^|-iKWi). — Innti- 
Luln romlnrUi; mid Lrxlliunk anilmr; mIuckUkI 
in llm rniinnmi at'InmlH. lie wim teacher anil 
liriimipnl of Hpliimla in Now York and CnmmidU 
■ait, Hii|n*rihLpmli'iiL nf Urn kHuiuIn ni »Svrarnpi‘, 
ami Hlatif Hupcrimi nr|rnt« jT iSrlmnlH if V^nnnnt, 
iiiMlruclnr iu Llm Allumy Normal Srlionl, run) 
]irinripid of the .Sum* Normiil ScIicid) ul 


Indiana, Pa. During Ida last years he was 
iiwQLuli! eonducLnr in New York. Ho was tha 
author nf hovuihI nniblienialienl and gcoffraphi- 
ral lexilmoks, mid a work on form .study and 
drawing, W. S. M, 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE IN THE SCHOOLS. —• Hce Modkiin 
I iAMiUAi;i:a anh Lite-jiiatuhem in the iSchoolis. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EDUCA¬ 
TION, — Sec Fiianck, Ehucation in; Roub- 
heau. 

FRESH AIR SCHOOLS. — Sgo Outdooti 

-HriruoLH. 

FRIARS. — Sen Dominicans; FriANeiH- 
canh ; Munabti i: Editcation. 

FRICK, OTTO (18^2-18(11), — A German 
Hcluiulmiin; 1mm in Kelunilzdorr, no/ir Magde¬ 
burg. lie reenivofl Ids early education from 
Ilia father, a Lutheran pnMor. At the age or 
thirteen lm entered the Joaebimatlial Gym- 
niwium in Ilerliu, wlmris lie eamc under Llm 
influi'iire nf Wiese (Y/.i 1 .). In INfil he became 
a wlurlmt in llm UiiiverHiLyof JieiTni, but in Llm 
fulhiwing year lie went Lu Ilullc, wlmrc ho apont 
llirrn yearn in the study nr philology and 
1 iih lory, devoting so hip a Urn lion also In phi- 
lijHophy and llieohigy, l'rmn In lSfi7 he 
whh in fkiiihlnnlinnplr iih Llm Luinr cd the rdhh 
nf llm I’ruHHiun auibuHHadnr, After serving for 
wvi'ii yeiirH iih 11 LeaHmr in vuriouH PniKsiau 
fiyuiiiAHiii, lm whh pmnmli d to a prinripnlHliip 
at llm early age nf Ihirly-Lwri yearn, nml in 
INSl) reeeived tin 1 uiipniuliimnL ns Director of 
Llm FranrArWir Sliftuugrn in Hullo. Hn 
reimwerl llm iSViuinn/’ii/Di Fracrep/onmi, whioli 
bull been [nuuiU'd by Fraimkc, lull bud (leaned 
lu lotiui wiiine aliuiU I7l).j. This iimlilutum 
beciiiuo a inudel frir Llm Lrnining cnuracH for 
Ivarlmrs of Llm clnflHirjd hpIhkiIs Llmt Merc 
rxln Iilinli id in nninmcLiim with n number or 
gyiuiiimiurns in J a rii«Kiu and oilier German 
Btalea. Iu LWHl lie foumleiV the piulugogicnl 
luiigiizinr, Lrhrjn'iibvu inrd Lt , hr^Hngc l in wliioli 
(jueHliniM of iiuLlujdnlogy were treated nml 
model lessons for Llm higher uchoulH were pub- 
lialied. Jlin me thuds were based on llerbart’B 
pedagogy and tc*Ud by his own classroom 
expmein'G. lie iionalcd on Ibo ncccaaily of a 
nnliigugirnl ]ire|iuralion for the tijftehcrfl of llio 
liiglu r hi IomjIh, and the fiml Lhiil this nocc&iily 
is at preHimt generally recognized in Germany 
in, lu a large extent, due to the efforts of 
Friek. 

Rftfarfliicefl s — 

IIiujixm, \\ Tha Tntinino of Ttoichrra far Hecondary 
Nrhswln. fNi'W Ynrk. Hill.) 

Mkukuuw, W. Ur. ClUa l‘rlrk; qFii I.ol»ni»- unci 
rimnikterhihl, A'nro /JnAn rn, 1 HU!), Vol. IV, p|L 
■Ihl/Hia. 

l\r.iN. W. HnrucliHWliachti JfatvVnieh thr Pnrftifldffi'fr, 
HiV. FnVfr, 
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FRIENDS. EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE twlirrH M In l?U2 a tmluHil for |<un r buy* 

OF SOCIETY OF, England --Thu infill- fuiimM yil i ’IcrkriwMl by llm Umilmi anil 

nitv i.i f Urn Simirly nf Fridirbi (in rh’iimiiMiry Middle* (JiinrM>rly Mri'lin*. U wna rc- 

iHlur;iLiuu ill KliKlinnUiri^liiM'n prnhnJmd l-linl liinvnl Mi klinRloii in 17**1, Ml f'myilnn in 

il i n iiiijii.irl/tiiR, lu riiimnlrr il in ^nim rlehiil. J K1W, nml Mi Kjilfrmi \\ ahlr-n. ujmrr il now in 

Kcurfcm I’iix {July. HLM ,hin. \X HWh. llm l*7fl, Il ban I’haitjsyd il« -nli^farlvr- nml in 

/niimlrr nf llm .Sm irLy nf Krirmir, was llm wm In-flny « pHnml fur jiiirbllrHtfm rhihlrrn w f 

uf ( hrimf[j|ilirr FmX. ii wruvfr f 11 rUsliM’Mm Iwdh nexc* nf llm Soricly nr Frieiul*. U h 
Uirialrr nml wju hum ill rirnyiniMihilu’- rjulniMh nml ml hum pitying wlndoni wlm 
(liny, ill bhi Mirtslipri-. Ill liail liltli- t-flnii-a- iirr i in I chihlimi <if i'nrmh Tim Friend* kept 
lion", imcnrdinR M» Vlr. Hudftkin, Ti Wdh Rip llmir mhmalinrnd work nlivi' in TomnTtuihln 
M]]iiliiiK nml vmumi nf hd kun* W\m ihmrn fmdimn during nRhl^nih rmlnry. In 
uf nn illil4-rali a |n , rjnin. M llrfniv 1m was lurnly. |7ll* llmir iln p udurnlmmil influMim imiMfnlv 

In* ri rrivoil a religion* M mil," nml wnm|rri;n Impairm it nnlhniJil IWi, fur in tltal yp/ir Jri^ph 

Ui rough llii,* rimniry in n ^pcrlr* nf lmdin IriuinMrr f 177-S ■ lKWi, nlrinrlv n hmjnkr nf 

mtimy lb begun iipmlmiK in MV17 n\ Ihiktti- lli^ Swirly nf FrivtuL), *n up hm fniimu* melinul 

full I in I'lirsliirr mnl ill S|iini , h' , f i M , r, ami in in llm llriruiiBili llcwfl. Ill I hr wniim ynnr nn 

UHH hr fiivl M’Uh unnf “ n Mretina uf FriuinJ* “ nrbill rndmol Mj.rO nra* n(if?nn| jiL Nui hnftliiuo, 

nl Lillli* IChIuii, near lli rhy. Thn in/lm iirr •»! nhirli inln ihr rum »f a 1‘rirml, 

Ihinlisl iilntH wiim rli nrly iiniri rrthli-, Km\ huiui NmiiuiH Fkk, mnl ulill Tlii* h 4 au pnob- 

lmil Oirmnninln til mlln nuin, wlinm \w nihn* d iihly llm mnull lw imiinim nf lin* ftr* al lJunVcor 
iiiul urjpinix imL Thu irrm '‘OnukrT 1 ’ nl min* jh lull v'hjpnl innvuriiriil fiimkrr hrlp mnilp 
unw‘in rmiHiHpiuuri* nf n rtlurl iiuuh 1 I 41 l*nx Kriurji^ur^ wnrk _ mi Jt UrRf* «ruh',, 

by (jiu* of it hi’iirli uf rn 31 Kiwi nil in lirhirf’ wlinin Twn Krhrnlw. U'illium Alhn nml Jmujili l-QwUir, 
III! wiirt HiinniiniinJ. I 11 n\\mi r Mi F»x'a i^linr- jniin il Ihr f'uiiimiUur in IM)H, In/nri, 14 iln* 
Miliuli In " In iiiMn nl llm wnri) uf Ihr lyunl " innvrmml mvui) its iin / |ilinu nml muni nf 

iln* injtRiHirnlr rr|i|it‘<l “ l^uitkrr." 'J'Ju* uiinn 1 iM rurly f>iip|Nirl Mi iiu iiiIh m nf llm Hnuiuly of 

nmirw in. llir Ilmiw* nf f \mintmut Jimruul m fur VVii-mU , , . llu?ru Wpu wum-lhinti; ukin Mi llm 
Ill'l l. Al Lhiu ilrili’ Knx Wfia nlri'iuly hi ihr viti 1 Runiun nf ||ir* Mnrirlv in bin whnlr rnlr;r- 

hrlniiil by Mm, Mtirnari-I J-VIl nf SwinllimMir firim*. Il wjm ui .. lilwral nml rrliRiuiiH, 

Hull, wlinm In* mib^ijiirmly inurri d Sixly jinmiiml ami |iliil;uilhrn]iin. H nhinnal in 
pri rtrluni huhinillnl iluir rcpnrki Mi Iiit in lviMi llirir nml Imrrnmii^nl ivilli iln ir 

UlTiI. In ijw pvriml wlu-n nil IiuwmMTw wrru prafii' , r," Mirny »rv iln» Rivnl mimvis 

Hiilijrrl lu prTHmiliuu, frum 1002 uinvnnK Hit- lliui InnL Uuar mi)i|mrl lu Urn hinvi iuriil. 
iIit llm ArIn nf f'hifnnriily nf |Hli2 uiiil llm In Irulmnl Laurjiarr nn ivnl IJimkrr mmprirl. 

" Fivi. 1 Mill* ,p iirl nf 111113, Mm Frimrlw inn mily Tim Frii'iiiJn hml lui.?n nl nnrk llmrn Imfure 
kfjii Un ir jin-Hiim bulimy niini. bill ilrlilu ruMly LmmnMrr’n lium, nml luul, in 17-Nfl, friumlml 11 
npminl m'hnnN m llm MmIi nf llm law, Thm Sr I mnl .S irmly in 1 Juhliu. wlunm wrlwurt* mimal 
wJii*n ill, lli-uiliiiR in IllOl mnl rtl llrinMil id |(IHli in luivn vm IpiuhupI uhihlr> , ii nf nil ijr’imiuiim- 

imurly ull llm uilnU iiiiMiilii<ni wl*h* ilimwu iuln mhiin. AinHln r Frirml wna mm nf llm unaa 

juil, llm imrliiiRH wnrr priirlirully krpl by llm iiimn'i-rH nf Jimtlurn rh nn nlury mbmuiiuji in 
i hihlivri. In lliliV CirurRi* Fnx mlvnr uii d ihr hiiHlniub W. K, I 'nr^hT h/.i'A, wlm inlrnilimial 
hmmlnlii'ii nf lirbnnh fnr Imyw nml niibi* mnl llm Ibbimtinii Ad nf IH7M, ami wliuw mlnlivi!» 
liy 11171 llinrr wrrn ul unrk innn* limn lifirrn hml iluiir mi niin h for llm biiuri^liriiMi nuivis 

t|unki r Hi lmiili. In UNI lln'n- nrnirH in M TJiR nu'hl. U muy Un ri furr bn rlnbimd Lhul u 

ijuuki rH IL'iimntUmnrr. 11 [ Huthinn .l/ iVW/mii/, linHi rhil OimkVr iiilbiriirr lii-n l.udiiml Lin- grnriL 

Vnl. VII, p. lilli) llm fnllntviiij! hiRiiifirruil KijrIhIi nliiniLiniinl iiinvnm-iilN nf ilir JiiUi- 

pnniRrji|ili:- * iruilh n nUrry; uml fmm llir puinl nf vimv of 

" 11. Tlinl rmr ymilli br nut miffrrtil In llm hinlnry nf cM{iiniliou» it i^ iiotu^iiry lo 
imvi'l iilirmuljiul lu-lmmi ivrdvo uiul lUfcMmn,, lviiu-ml ut Umi this iullurmio iw ohmdy rcmlctl 
mill ilml miiliT iht! nomhirL nf npprnvcil Frnl- Mi Llm rrvivnl uf rlum nUry mlimaiiou (Inr^ly 
rnLimla; fnr lbin [irrHiMiL wny nr ribiriillim in rhm m Urn rffnrlH nf in llio Inal 

diirllv in pliiiaurr nml loimnim^,, which nmhra imurLcr nf llir mfVHiimilh runiury; n n vivul 

why for allmiHin nr puprry, iiu rcliMhm nr fulrii? tlinL llm Qiiuki^ rurrjrd riaht LhruURh llm 

rclimnm" dark dnysi of ilm t'Uhlmiut (uulury. Quo 

This iihn uf fiirdRii ini^iiiiiH wutj gruduully inghlmiUi-miinry wrlmnl Ima nlriuidy lirni 
di'Vdnpnl, uni) in 17^7 llm intidung nf fonnKii jimulinin rl. Tn ihia ihiimI In; ridih 'l Urn 
liuiminKi'H wiw ciiimimndi’d |jy llm IVh'iuIh Mi Ackwnrlh Srhnnl, imnr PonbfnirL, in York- 
fimilHulu llm nnrcml nf rhiidinn Irnlh. ,f fu Nhirc, fmnnli d by lliu Lnmhin Ymrly Molding 
Klllll Julm IMdlurw’ larRr nml iulrTi^rvnn plan \w 177H fur llm" i-bildmi nf Frbuidw " ftnl In 
fur iiuliiHlriiil odunuliuii tvun brnuiilmil, nml in nfllimni rimiinuliiiiiTM," U \h n IbiuriahinK 
llm billnwinp yrnr Fritnidn ivcm nllmiullv rn* tmhnnl UMlriy, Luiudiin^ many bnyn nml girk 
niiiriifpMl Lo provide frro tdiinulitm ' fnr n UuL llm IViciuIh nUimliod llmnoirlvc^ lo nil 
ruiupi ttml riunilnir or Llm children uf poor uilnnaiomd niovoinmiM. In ITti.l worn fmmilnd 
IVvowdw/ nml to nrrangu for Kto truiniim nf iho Sunday mhI day sdioola ul Uow-imidivlo in 
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Lancashire. In IflOO then: existed a Friends' 
Huiionl at LnllutYailnle ni'iir ttkiplon "fur the 
preservation of llieyuulh of both sexes, and frjr 
llicii' instruction in useful learning," mid at 
thu same dale llirrc: wiih mini her uL XnLliiiglmm. 
AL llrislul n .Sunday selmrd fur Ijuvh was founded 
in JK10, mid another hir p'lrln in IN 11. Tim 
Friend^ Hunduy Nidifiuls were in reality riiiftsiuji- 
ary hhIhhjIh fur llie pnur, “AL the end nf 11)10 
there worn in cnnuci'linn >viL1 1 llm Friends 
Fir hI Day KcIiuiiIh Association *218 scIiijoIh 
willi 2BU1 liMLulifix mill Uo.MH hi'lndiirs, very 
few uf whom were the rliililmi nr Friendo, 
Not Included in these ligurrii urn cIiihsis for 
children of MendierH and AUcmlcra.” Tho.se 
clom:is urn usually held before or during n 
portion or Die limn nT Lho morning mroLing for 
worship, uiid disliuelly deiminirmlioiud leach¬ 
ing in given. Homo reference hits been made 
above Lo Die Adult Sidund ill Nottingham of 
17l)H, This hcoiiih In have been the precursor 
of the ndull hcIiooIh slnrLi d liy the MnnioLy ul 
Hirinirighuiii in IN’1.1, in which rending and 
writing were Die chief imhircnipuls filtered. 

11 Al Die end of ]!HU there were in criiimcliun 
willi Du* Nalinnal ('mined id Adull School 
Union, 1200 srlinidu for nn-ii with a membership 
of iiliouL (H),l)iHD, anil (WII fur women wiLh a 
membership nf ulmiil [I in loudly 

ue.mwu.ry Ui refer In ihe Frieudn Furei^u Mitwuiu 
AHsueiulinn, whieli I'oiilrolH thirty-live .selinoh 
willi 7012 pupils in Syria, India, and Die Fur 
Kiwi. Tin: eilucnLiiiiiid nclivilicH nl Die present 
hour uf Die Hueielvnf Friends in England (h 
tmmll \iudy comprising more limn 111,000 per¬ 
sons in full lucinheudiip) are remarkable indeed, 
and the liiahirienl siuiiilicimrc of their wnrk is 
of Die very highest impnrlaiiee. To-day they 
mippurt Heiumdury and higher edunilimml 
Hchnula in Din rullmviiiK places (Die ilaLe of Die 
rmiiuliUion is in imn iiLhesea): SafTniii Walden 
(1702); Aekwurtli (1770J; Hidrnl, .Somerset 
(1K0H); Wigtim, ('uinherhuirl (lh‘1.1): lloolhaiu 
Ki’iund, York, (1N2-I); Mniiul School, York 
(UMI); Hmvilnn, near Leeds (1NH2); PdlkeMi, 
near Warringlmi (INTI); limit AyLini, Yorks. 
(ISM); .Silifonl, imnr Jlmilmry (1SI2); Dul- 
Loii University Hall, Manchester (I87(i); 
Leighton Park, Heading (lH'KI); the Wmnl- 
hroke .SeUlemenl fur religious ami uncial study 
(lim;i); Kingsuumvl (Training Seliuol for 
Foreign Missiniia), lliruiinghiiiii (HJll(j); and 
the Ilinoinghnin Training Iiwlilulo fur Sunday 
Seliuol W'li'krrfl (1007), The Flounders Trust 
fur Induing teachera (INJS), (iiliHiin's beipiesl 
fur edunilimml pnriiiiHcs, teachers' Hehulandiips 
for women, Die luirtuelnlhiii Tor priimuling Die 
training of wuiueii bnchers (1N70), and llic 
Cinilil of Teachera (1K11II) uni additional rdum- 
liiimil iiKi’OeiiH. J. F. cl, du M. 

In America.- When the Friends invaded the 
American colonics, they brought willi llieui u 
hylic. [ in a thorough, careful, elcuuminry mluea- 
liuu fur all their idiildri n, mill Du: nmslery, even 
by Die weulLhy, nf home imde. JiuL us ihey 


mnde no dislincLion |jfit\^een clergy arid laymen, 
the incentive which led tu Die foundatiun of 
Jlai vnrd, Yule, and IhinccLon in nolonial limes 
did not exist. Tim divine call wuh so cinplm- 
sized Dial inLelleetiiiil jiniparaLirm for Die 
ministry uMiimnd u posilum of inferior impnr- 
tnnee. Some of the more narrow even pressed 
Die advantages of igmmmci?, as making the 
minister mure responsive tu heavenly iirflu- 
eiues. While this iiLliliule wns not Renernl, 
Die uhseuoe of iiiatitutitins of higher lemming 
Lmnliul in raise a few gunnraLiniiy, of most 
cxeiiiiilnry lives, il js true, and devoted to 
mural reforms, lint with the conceptions of lifo 
Usually unending a mmliorre education. The 
loss of high inlelleelmd training they felt loss 
keenly, iih Lhey adapted DiciukdIvos Lo its 
oinissiuu ; mid it was nol till 18.10 Llml the Ural 
Quaker college was established. In the mean¬ 
time Urn primary and flccomlaiy education nr 
Friends and others flurrounding them was 
amply provided fur, and in this field rests their 
claims In . general influence and leadership. 
The colonial schools were day seliools, and 
hence were patronized only by Die hoys and 
girls id the locality. They were usually in 
close proximity to the meeting houses, and 
nlleudaiicc nt ,f mid-week meeting 11 was com¬ 
pulsory on Jill, Friend h and others. These 
nice lings wove very simple, ImL often iiuuics- 
niye umisimi.H, anil at the least, a valuable disci¬ 
pline in Nclf-cniilrul. Wherever a cnmimiuiLy 
or Friends existed, whether in city or country, 
Die HcluiulhmiHO was mi immediate noccHNily; 
und us in those dny» hut few other fichmdB 
uxialed, it often ciiiiHLitulad Din educational 
oppnrtunity of the neighborhood. 

The iiio.hL iinlcd uf thesii colonial snlmols 
Lint FriendH* FiihUo School of Philadelphia. 
Founded in 1 liHH with (ieorgo Keith us IicjuI- 
master, idmrli'inil by William Penn in 1701, 
J7DH, and 1711, each lime with a more liberal 
clinrLcr, it was, till Die imblic school system of 
Pennsylvania was pslnlmslied. Die neuter or Lho 
host erliiciLliomil iinpulscH of Hut city. The 
central hcJiooI was a elaasical school for lmya. 
There were liriiiiehos in vurinua sccLions. Homo 
were coidiucil to Friends. Some were for boya 
anil mwwi fov girls. Some were free, ami others 
demanded varying payment to accommodate 
parental msiiurccH. Upon the establishment 
of the Btato public sclioul.s, and the withdrawal 
uf Friends' children Lo n Select," that is, 
Ntriclly dcuoiniiiiilioiial hdIiouIh, lho patronage 
was lunch reduced; and in 187/3 Die variniH 
resimrcitH nl the disposal of the trusUica were 
combined in one college preparatory school nf 
high grade, of which up Lo the dale of writing 
(1 Ll11 ) ILidiard M. .Jones lum been the only 
headninslcr. This school, now called the Wil¬ 
liam JVun Charter SrIiuoI, is Lite largcHt uf 
its diuw in Philadelphia, und its old hoys hold 
many piiHiUimn nf honor and UHefulauEm in. the 
eily mid in various ndlegea and imiversilica. 
The Yearly Meetings, which constitute the 
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Inrftr' im t ffrmiping in I In 1 ■YrlrMaMirfll wloni of 
l'YiMub, wliirlv wvrr till 1 ull.uunU 1 t^illiunliw 
ami roveml I In* UrriWirv from I«lnn»| 

hi Norlli C*jirnlinn. imuin mnl attain rroom- 
)iii'iiilcil llir* itttalilMtfiu'hV n f In 

olM’ilimrp in mirli Itcli'**!#. Mm hw ,,,| l 
wimill Mimn i innH n^' tin' nM'f'hii^ InniiWP. or 

innrr iifirii wuuM ImiM si m-jinmu* orlm-nlhou?*?-, 
jmil Mu? wlinnl would brfliil in a piuMI way. 

,Sill’ll arhunla were InmdiL liv Friend*, nml piilTn- 
jiigeil hy Krirnda nud mln-nr. A nuiuiiiMoo 
nf Uip mu ling would vi?m ihnn p’-rimlirally, 
Ami clittvly wvJiwfviw Mwir nlimimiv*. Tiny 
rivaled ft dniire fnr nlunainn, und |irari,i rally 
ilnutrnynl nil iiImoIiiu* illiurnry. 11 y lliia 
nrniTJit rriumlinvi limy prepm^d Mu 1 way ill 
mmiy plner* fur Mm murt'i rompin'* aLnU’jiyJilciii 
wllirh fnlltnml. 

There were many, limhahly nil uniuaml 
miinlH r, of ftdf-iuluralpM iThmUin Mm rifthc 
eniHi crnliiry. Thin nlunilimi wiw uflvn in 
HJMfinI milijonlM. Jjuljinv nml Hie natural 
Krirnrea had Irnrimil ilrvolrra, nml wu. wad uf 
fnmiTtf nml irmlnumm uul n few. vim eup*y^l 
crlrtSfijrEil n joliim nr Mm *ulviiiB nf nmlln nmlm.il 
jimlili'iiH. In enlnmiil )'lnlu'li'l[»Jm. an we 
infer fruin ihe Jmirmti uj Jubn tfirirlfi nml nlliiT 
wuircru, ihore wu* n group whirli rnji'Vrd hiIIut 
wide nmlinu anil n wlmhirly n*|ii*^l Inward 
lifi 'a problems, hr wi ll iln an ninirvii nml prarli- 
nil nppreeiulinPi of Llie rr^pniuulnliiy «if riiifti'iitf. 

Atler Uii 1 llnolminu i lit? nup uf l.iufiMiiin 
rmhwilw opened- Tlmy wire ini i 'in|i'*l la paMor 
in I In* lull or Imyji ami Rirln fmiu Mm wjuierrd 
i lining, wlmrr H'wnl tiny sidawd* login r Hum 
rfi’inriiinry etmid mil lw niamiauird Jn 
17HI, largely llimnnlf llir iiillm in r nf Muum 
1 frown, a N 11111 U noli mil wa* ripened in l'nrM- 
innuih, IL1„ wliii'li had n «iminding nfinr-i'iirn 
nf four yearn, lla property wit* Im^lmruli'il, 
ami in JNl I Mm uMiumI wiw ri*»]irni-d in I'mvi- 
del ire, whore il lum lir'-ii in *uim-fwfnl ryihhiin 1 
siiire, iinw Imvirift the imiur nf iU ftiiunli r, 
U linn ulwayn limi uinnatt-il l»y u nniimilirn 
uf SVw l\npliiinl Vi'urly Mniinp, nml luta 
i-mlwiveril Lmih Imyn nml uIiIa nf Ihe rulh-wn 
vin'imraiory hIuri? nf mlvniiivmiiil- Annllur 
lirmnliii/( Mi-lkiiiil whm nimnrfl al Va^jillinn,, Me , 
in 1HM). The Nmv York V'riemkN in ITliil 
fimnik’d ft Hi'lmul ill Nine Parinrrx, N.Y. Tliia 
wna nfieneunh niavcul in tin* ehiiros* nr t’siyiimi 
hake at I'liiun Sprin^o, mnl j* nmv Upo Uakwumi 
SLuiinary. 

In PhihuhlphiiL Yearly Mc'etiap; llure wuk 
L hr* aLronpeptl t'lliirnliniiiil ^yaiein. Spvornl 
«juy Hi'lnmla uf kuimI iirade were fmimleil rarly 
in live niut'U'ruU; miUiry, Iml ihv iircnl effurl 
rrhluml in Wi^Uuwn IhianliriK Si'linnl in ilia 
rumilry Himiu Livenly milea wi^l nf I'iiihulolpliift. 
U wan n poinhiueif olTurl. ilinuwh John Dirk* 
iiiNiin, llip li (a iiiimn nf Lhr llevululion," nml 
Dwell Hal.lie, iilari a llrVuliiLinllilry nllinnl, hml 

iih iiuii'li ... any in \u* nri«in. Il 

wiw njiL'iini in I7UII, mul, iilniic* runnii^ the are* 
uiulary KricmlH' Huliuula of ihn eulunial HUileH, 


il !ia* rr laiiu d im f ^ rliarvirU r, nniin 

lull FririuU Uiup, wlimUwl. 'flUTu i« nI ku n 
fty/r|j>m nf ftmall prirunrv Hr'luml/i ^rnMrrnl 
llimugli Mir rtpnntry. mimI .» mimh'r nf i <in lh j]i 
iMMNfmrhry A*y wlumU in Ylulmlf un ,] 
aiihurlian lmvn?f In mhlilmn In lhr mhrmh 
maifirig^l \*y rnmioiUw» ■»f Mm Nun* 

wi n' |irmr In Mm ■^UiMi^hfiMiil nf sluiv j»r?n M || fl 
a largo mimlmr nf |iriv;il[o Jiojulriiiii^. iHaml* 
wlirrr' inioli imliviilmil wnrk vm* ihiiir, au- 
h i le n d I iy Mir urmlo wy^roni A^ many uf 
hy 1‘ritmd^ nhmwv \W \\%t\n 
ui utiiuiiTy nml vikmalinn 

<»f wiiillirHerii IVnujpy \v iiMi:■ nml \Yp^(, 

up In IMM wp iirulnr f juukrr infhnut r. 

llaUiTUurr Ymriy Mrrliiift ft Imaril- 

inn smluwil nl. SaimIv .Spring, Mil,, alnrh 
nm nod in |H|7 Afl»Ta rilni^tihim ‘’StUlonn? nf 
nlouil iiiiu 1 yonix ii w/m auhl. nml Mm pruriTilN 
UJii'rl ihn.llv fmr Mm rduealmn nf iViniih' 

rhihln’M in iillii r ki Ihui|m In NrrMi I’firnliivi 
Urn Yrnrlr Mn’linK i«l;ilili il hi>d Nrw fninlrn 
llnjirdiim .^i li'niL iinvv IniiThirrl r'nlh'fli^ |n IH.li 1 ,, 

Tim t**k|i'nhnn in ilu-w* Wo\riliiiR wluml* vuut 
nf n fiiiijih'» MiiihiiihIi iMirl. Th' 1 rurriruhiin 
in rnrfy ilavv* wn* urivilly lifiiitnk Mu n* lieintf 
YnlL link’ rljL"*ir« nr iuikIoNi l.innnnui />, 'Dili* 

MhMi fti-npJi*N wi re ni dhi ipirtln ^ nh^ ri ilinii;i| 

wii'uiT, ami l:ii(ali^li li^iunnar. rulr* 

worn rigi'l, mmlr liy #<up|m»vj||y kIm' rum 

armnliiiK in llirir iih'mi nf rifttil anil prn- 

irifty. Tho ihihli'U wiiluniipil whni Miry 

nul In. Ini I ilifU’iplirir w;i« lanrly ft ^filin’, 
ilrtyi-il rpn ilie niftpitno' sink 1 wiHi ryoftl Hkill 
iv filin’, villi innrMfyin^ fnilm*’ l»v nllwrn, 

J | In* ilrivM, laiiKUaKn. uiul n t I nnulrt 

wire ih'iiiuiuk'il i«f :i 11 1 uiul ri'li|);iuua rsfrrriann 
wrpii a iirnwiiry ;iml Irruio-UL lnirl nf lhr 
wvi-kly 11 r< 1 ram Thin. |iri«*ronl lhr l.vpi* 
in wnim* i'n#rp, ami iirmlurnil ill h Hmj n uml ri 1 - 
iirLiirii in nlluTi! Tli»* Ipx-.hI iviri* lhnrnii|(ljly 
iraiiinl ii, fiiiuhiniiuilnh, ami urm IsoiMhl 
liuliua nf luml wnrk nml urruruli' aMiunliieitl. 
Ill iiuiMu iiinlir^ i kjH i ijilJy Mine \vn* iimntiml 
jirnlirii'jmy. 

Ani'iu k the mon wlm innvmne.pl t^Uiraiiun 

in Lliiwr ilnyn Wi'fv .|i«M*|ih I,uMniMlir, Llur 
iTM-nlnj? Knili^hiM:in. who irinl in minutum 
hia mnjiiliiri.il ay/kloin in In lMulailrlpiiiu Hfhrujln, 
Ilia u|iuHlle Jnliri fJrirtmni. nf New York, a 
iHilnl rliHiiirfl nml Uiielier. Knorli l*e\via, 
Jrilm I ill in rn ore nml Miiijiumii lliillnwrll.ur- 
rijin jiMhIuhI rnMlliriiiiilieiniia r and Julio I'nr- 
mvMii*, ft Kenirli-ln^li ImuiigrftitL LiinlU-y 
Murray mill fnmhl Mrnvvn, Mm n n » in marinas, 
wrh' hnih Iririnhi 

li wua i.lvm vn ilio rflnris 4 nl rrinuK nml 
luifpeil on llmir iioilimiiniiM n r > innilrU, Mini Llm 

| mill in fiy«Li'/n Wnw xklnrleil in jmvrrnl 

plaepfi. In New YurU 1‘iiy u free wrluml fnr 
uirlii nNt ImhuiMMin m any ih'imiriiiuaiuii waa 
HiurU'kl in 1KII2 liy I'Vieiiufi. Tlibi h*il to llic 
OFtliihlipilmuml Mijriii ufu*r nf aUier Hclmolti for 
Iiiivh anil Lij Lliu muiely nf wliieli Du Will 
Cl mum wiut prc-aideuC from which the eily 
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^•wlnn n'uulLi'il. A largo proportion nf his 
HupiHirers wvru Friend*. The Fm* ttrhnnl 
tiocicLy was formed in JKOn, innl in 1S2 “p tin* 
mu no was changed Lu llii' Public .Srlmul Society 
(f/.i'J. It W'uH devolrd In giving iiim-clmrcli 

children rjf lln* ... cIilhhi'm uu rlemenlury 

Liluniliiiii, which ineluded Hililirul iiiaLriiiliiin. 
In Philadelphia tin 1 Arieljilii ami Aiiiiwell 
HnliiMilH, LJif* IrtlUsr nlill cxiNling, fur Imys uinl 
girla rrspcrlivoly, were formed about llm year 
1B0H. fur similar purpiisi*, nml Mimu of tlui 
niililio mrliunls worn cluing tin* Hiiriu’ work. 
Thcflc helped tu form public in fuvor 

nf general cduniliiui. in JN27 the IVnii- 
aylvnuiii Snciidy for Un j jirninnLinii of Public 
.School n supplied Dm popular Mippnrl for the 
nmvimwni, limn lwndiuR. llolivrU Vnux, a 
Friend, was iircaiileiil nnd li-julin^ man, and 
Dr. Ucnrgo Hmilli in the legislature wiis active 
in iierfiTtainp Urn Hyatrin. 

Wliiin Friends were limn giving rtll impc?Lus 
Lo public iiiHiriiQlniu, many of llicir imunhcra, 
when Limy fiuirnl lliaL it involved double Lnxa- 
tiun for llmru if limy iniiiuLnined Llicir own 
Hclinuln, were ut least lukewarm in iln HUiijjnrl. 
and Lj|i! (Junker districts already well supplied 
with Hchmih were slow Ui Lake advantage of 
ulaLe laws. 

Tho “Sopuralinn M nf i s::?, which divided llm 
HorioLy uf Friends imo two optioning Ijmlien, 
refilled in il duiiliuilirm in pari of Uui system. 
The Ir Orthodox h Friends re tail not i\w majority 
uf llm old scliuoh, while Lite nllicr lunly ijnIuIi- 
linlieil new dnv mliuuls in New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, mid llalliinoro, Hu* George -School, a 
hoarding rurlujul in Rocks I'uunly, Pa,, anil a 
imniliiT ur smaller schools covering llm rimulry 
districts. The miffriLliiui uf Friends lu the 
westward resulted in llm rMiibjHhmi'iil of 1 urffu 
lueeliiiRH at lirnL in Ohio nml Indiana, limn lu 
Jowa, Khiiniw, Urt^qiij^ml t'ldifurniu. Great 
mniiliers moved frum S’urth Carolina to CHcnpo 
alavery and il* ctJiummiiMircs. With them 
went ill Aral Llicir little schools, then their 
hoarding schools and iicmlciuics. Many uf 
lliede dirl nut prosper, fur Liu: public school 
HyuUui in kliiuc tuvaea unUdaled them, m ollicra 
followed el nan on Llieir beds. In can Lem 
Indiana, imperially, llm liulo Friends' schools 
cunneeLrd with every lnceLing were poLent in 
their in linen re fur good, and educated a Rrent 
inimhrr uf men nml women who ilh teachers 
ex It tided llm l in line urn widely. 

Aliuui 1H.UI llm rulli'Rmln era hcqaii. Ilnv- 
cthird Hcliool, near J*hilm.U?lp)iin, fcmmled in 
J«:i;i, lieralim Hnverfnrd t'olluKi» (f/.u.) in IKfifl, 
lIiuiirIi priur lu lliia dale tin work wna largely 
uf ri 1 ‘ulleRiiLie Rrmlo. Hwarlliniure ColleRe 
fy.i’.) In ihc aunu? iidHldJurhoud opened iia 
iloiira hoili Lu lioyn and Hirla in IHUl, and llryii 
Muwr CulleifU (fl.r)j for girla only, in IHHra 
Tlwws three iiwlilul'nms, Uiuugh nut lar^e, 
are well endowed, will-lmill colleger or high 
grade, Miluaieil in heauliful parka and main- 
laiiiiug exeulluut fuuulliea, New Gardon Bohool, 


North Cnrnlmn, heeanio Guilforil College in 
The huimliiig hcIiudI nt Hidimond, Ind 
limunn Imrllmm College (i/.if.) in l«, p d). nml 
there follnweil within u few yearn Hie Mlablinh- 
menl uf lYilniiiiglun Cullege, (Jliiu, Penn Cob 
lego, Iowa, Friends 1 UniversiLy, Kaiisua, Ctm- 
lial (hillege, Neliraaka, i'aeifio C'ollegn, Oregon, 
and WliiLtier College, California. Tlieae eon- 
HliLnte, wiLh n few nmdeiniea, Lhc wholo nf 
the Quaker Helmut sy.HLein went id Lho Allc- 
clmniea, the primary anil Meeondnry educalion 
luiviiiK lieen Imndnd over Id lhc public aahool 
Hysleuu lu the Kant, ew\mci[\lly in and around 
Philadelphia, the whole lino of achonla ntill 
nxisLa in iindiiiiinished cnieiqiicy. Tho Wcat- 
ern colieges are nub heavily endowed. All 
hut Kiwllmm hnvn preparatory dupartmenta, 
which in sm hr casefi have larger enrollments 
Limn Uui colleges. In the EaaL Lhc colleges are 
under the care of self-pernetunling boards of 
LrusU'Rfl, who arc generally Friends; in tho 
WimL limy tire (irgniiienlly enuncctcr! with the 
Ycnrly Mnelings nml niruingcd hy Llieir com- 
inilLi eH. OulMide of llieir own collegca, Friends 
liuvo had some share in Lho development of 
higher cdumlhiii. Mohrs Drown greatly aided 
Drown Universily, llicmgh Llm wnn fur whom iL 
Was mimed, a relative, was uat a Quaker, Exra 
Conn'll iiurl JoIiuh llupkiiiH, who founded Lho 
mi [vend lies which hoar Llicir names, were 
1 "ri mills. 

The I'dueniuifl uf Friends lma always heen 
idmmrlrrizrd by LliunmiilinoaA in tho funda¬ 
mental HulijrcM. They lun*u not yielded to Llm 
fri iiurnL divornioitH Lu new methods and nh- 
jufilH which have hem n parl of nur Anierinan 
syslein. This couHcrviUlsm has been in huiiio 
respects a disadvanLuRe, lmt it has had llm 
uffecl lo proiluee luinusl, cIToclivo adiolara ao 
fur ns limy have gone. This discipline lias 
rdso roucled on clinracier, so lliaL lhc prnducia 
uf Friends' »Sc1uioIb Iiavu InU seldom proved 
iriirky or mincr/iciul men in Imfliiicaa or politics. 

Friends nave always demanded in their 
Hclmnlfl what they have meant lo be effective 
religious instruction. Until Hid last half 
century this has been cun lined lo memorising 
iScriplurc loxLa, and required atlondanco ai 
tin: simple ndigimiH oxcrciHRS of Fricnclfl, largely 
silciii, ami always williont nuiaia or prearranged 
npuaking. On noinc Ihia disolphno hns pTo- 
dueed great serioiLBiiRBs, on many others it 
lias seemed Lo bo entirely wiLhouL effect. 
The moral rcHiilLa have lieou of a high ordor, 
WlmLlicrby Llicnlrlrt regulations of llm cnrlior 
days, or llm more liberal coiljuiration with atu- 
1 1ruit activities of recent Linton, a standard 
liafl been inalutauiod which Inw given Diem 
Mount repuliLliun, linLli as to llm internal con¬ 
ditions and the resulting nbnrnatcr. 

In nieciiL years there has been a strong 
drift among Friend rt Low aril graduate liifllruc- 
liun in Die great univcntilies, Tho offcot of 
Lliis is blronglv felt upon Llm society. The 
old jealousy of Icnrning Jrns disappeared, and 
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lilt? arlimilw of nil grmlmt arts feeling lltc Int- 
puhif. Willi n confiiilprnlilr adherent:,ft lo 
no m*i‘rv alive incilhurln, mail a si'Ulinu'iil fnt* 
ImneaL Alatamchl find niinplc living, l hr re. Is 
n\m\ a growing demand for mu nrlinUmlim 
in nil fir his of Inmiing, nml iia proper lilwrnU 
King elTedl upon thoughL anil character 

I. H. 

RcfftiflflCofl: —«■ 


/Tntf/fflru/r — 

U Ilf St*. II. R. A Century «/ JSdMCfllioii, /JSfWf "-IffOti. 
tLmtfoii, IffflM.l 

ftifttiury nj f/ir thriving &h#n>In nml otter HdttcaJwnni 
InnlituHrinn r/ [struisin Ynifty jlfrofiiiff 11 / tt« 
of Friend*, (LulJrlnii, Hill). I 

VH«ikU L*Uw«Unh»l Sodrly, t'W rt/ ttn.pflf 

/'nwrtftt/i nju rind fr/|wrirn/fl «/ .SrW.fl|/ «/ 
in OiniiMffen mUi the /jViurtltftn vf rt* rpufiff. 
(York. IMX) 

fir«| n«d Xtxxoui Itrjwrla «/ lAi? t'fluiniiWK' /vn-Kiur 
in f'irim^(K,u wilA faHMutf ftfurtlMfli niwwW 
to thr third anti fiijlh finriiiu/ (Ijuulnn, 

/}r^rl of fckutnlinn Cnnjmflce te\d in famdti n, 1G7U. 
(1/HH'lnil, 1KWI,) 

UiilurRlH. T. T^trinln/fJttrf^mfA, (l/ujihm, Ilf 11 -1 
Knuhii. R J [ Hixiory y4 Hrk&ol, {KfWH*Vi. 

(Lumlnn. WON.) 

MiiNTUnim*' r. J. Jv t;. iik. Wnte irtt*nmtui9 in An#- 
Itafi /’jMn'iin. (I’uiiilirMK 1 ’. IIWlf.l 


Amrrirn: — 

Ait) tii JiMrif. A. C. Qa-nlrm in Pwruyliiiinvi, (Malll* 
mi»rifr IWIj.) 

Hrtar. .1, 7 Vk Ihitrh nnd fJiiuUrr OAifUrj m Amfnto, 
(llltfloil. i hihi l 

Maiiii.l, K II. Uffawiriumil IrnUuifionn ui thr Hrhgum 

$t)rirfy /•>(>? eh, iriiirfl#* 1 . iwn>) 

iHiiAliri,^, I. //iVury n/ tjmil;nr ft»t*rn*nw il i n J'rnn- 
tyh'Viin. (PJiilmlrliilih, [S’lhlHlm.l 
Tuijvi m, A (\ nml n. II. A 7/iW^ry n/ fJir Ftimrt* 1*1 
Anirrirn. <I'liilii'li'liilli^i, IIWIVJ 


FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY, WICHITA 
KANS, — A rMpilurulimiiil iiiHlilnlimi, n|imnl 
in ISSiS unrli'r I 1 m' nii«|iii!i*M nf iln t’nlli-ge Ak*i>. 
riiilinn nf 1'rirrirlH, iniili r a aUUe HuirUr received 
In IHtll. lVc|nir«lury, mllt'KiiHr, iirjrinnl, rnin- 
luereiul, mimiral unit hihlinil diimrlmeiiU are 
liifiiubimciL SludenUt an' adniilH'd mi 11 liiuli 
fipj 11 a. 1 I rrrlifimiii? nr hy 1111 I'Xiiininalmn, Liu* ri- 
(inirrnir iilH fur wliirh urn i | i|iiiviili i ni ji| i| 1 r«i\i- 
innlilv In fifteen uniThere in a faculty of 
l\vi*iuy-iiiH‘ aiirinliurx. 


FRIEZE, HENRY SIMMONS flM7 LSKU), 
— 1 .'illI irc prnfisumr nml eilundimnil wrilrr; 
wrur gnuiiinlml frimi llruwii UiiiviTMiiv in 1SJI, 
Hn waH liUur ul Hrriwn from JK*lj in lHITi, 
nml priioiiiul nf 1 I 11 ? [iri'|mralnry rn’linnl i.'ijii- 
UucLi il ivii.li iln* iiniyiTMiiy frmu IMlfi lu IH/VL 
During tin" ni‘Xl lliirly-fivi' yrjirw hit wn» pro- 
frusrir in lI n* I T niv'i*mily i»r Mii higiin, nml ilur- 
ing ihri'i' fit'ri<iiln (IHiisi |S7I. 1SSU IHHii, mol 
IHHT-IKHhi nr ling prcwuh'iii uf lire uuiwnuty. 
Aulhnr nf .Inriruf nml Minimi AVurnfnm, 
7j/r nf Vrntitlntl llntrij Tnpimu, pi #u-rir« 
of latliii Li-xlh, mill Jniiin rniiN nrlirli N on mlu- 

cftliim. W, B,M. 
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FROEDEL. FRTEDRICH fl7«-lS52h - - 
Tim finunlcr nf ihn kim I erg art on, run! nx|uin r uiL 
uf a pliiln^ipliy ill nr hint I inn whiili 1 1 hr rxrrlcil 
nn nvrT-^irh'niiig ijilliiimm tipuu oilier cJu- 
mlinnnl nnliluliniiK ; vviih lioru nl OljtrwpiM- 
lutrli, a village of Tluiringin, in 17K2. 

hit!®rnpit\i. Tin; rally rhihlluia.irj of Friutbcl 
wonaomrtvlinl unliapny Ilia innllirr died dur¬ 
ing liia first year, nml Hit? muderily nf liifi father, 
who wnn niiiiiHUr of Iln? imrinh, Irrj Ui nn 
rtHtrarigrmrnl ilmi wn« very krrnlv foil hy the 
vmmgvr Frmlwl Ur wns rravunl from Un?mu- 
Ii.ntI nml hitrshiii'M nf jt ^lr|nuolhrr hy Iiih unrlr, 
nnnllir r nlrruyinaii, hill nf n inure gcninl lypr 
llinii Min rhliT IVni hi'L With Mm unde ul 
KirulUlIm Frinlrirli rmimiiiml fur five years, 
rmiMijiiihly lirippy in his hmuui, niurit llinn 
happy in lii^ nliaervaiinn nf nnimnl* nml jiIutiLs 
ami io LlU’ wii’iilv uf his ^rluiiilfellnwH. lu 
I7H7 lie wita ripiiri nIirnl Ui a hiriMUr ul Xt*n- 
Jiaus, wlirrt 1 hr Hhnliril fti omrlry. hnlnriy, mirl 
irmlliNiiJiiirtr, nml itvm fmmrl ncmvinri Ui ui~ 
U?ml ami tniny iv pvrfiirmuurw nf Iffinmrs 
fjuntsnirri The funHir, imlml, Uuglii him 
TinLliiiig, lull in ilinguisr iiis rirglerL matin mi 
ill njinrl nf I lie ymiili m hin fai hrr liy u 
[nrlmiiilr rhnuri* the voting FriH'lwl whm m- 
aklril in vi^it niir nf iik< hrnlhiTft (luring llir 
year 1711M :tl Ji nn Tlu-rr fur a Liliir lie al- 
Uunliul h rlurrfl ; I»til lmviug fullrii iiiMi eIgIiI, 
ri'lnrnnl huinr nnd rmnfurini hin lallirr in 
)ih IrmL flays. Irnrl.H Mini lu ramr mi mtlunry 
ul llrimliirH, nml juiliM f|iirnMy nn rnnnmluul in 
IhiireuMi ami luhr in Mrrklinhiprg. Al limn- 
Iiitu )ir hirinim imorralnl in die |ihilmn.»|ihy 
nf Silullmg. wliiHi ilmrlly nml irnlirerlly 
was in Kxrnuhr a giuil iulhn in-r uvit Ida mui 
wnrhl virtv. Jn IMIJj F‘rin'1 ul we ill. In l^nuik- 
InrL in |ujrruii* thr Minly nf lirrhilerLuris lml 

ulhittV il In.If In hr drlh rl nl fnmi hin |iiir- 

linwr hv (SrlliiiT, I In- din i lnr nf llir imniial 
N’linuJ. wlpii |inr^unili’d him In In-mum a ii iielii r, 
]|r imw frit ns a hinl in ilm air, 11 fish in llir 
water, anil mi hin lirsl linlitlay limit ncraniun 
Hi visit iVslidn^i in KiviUerlanil. A fur iwii 
yriini under Uriiurr, hr ilniilul iri rrsign in 
order In iirmuriilr hin mvu simlins ; IniL wmt 
iirmuadiaf Ui umuii llir tnlnrdii(i uf ilirri? 
Imyw, wills wlmm hr wi-ihh lu have laid thr 
fimndnlimi of nrluin cpf the kiiitlrrgarUm iu> 
riiUulimiH. I 11 IKIIS lit 1 juunmyrd with hi?* 
liupilH Ui Vvenlun, ami llmrr lived in rlusr 
as^nr in linn willi llir I'lHlahj^xinii iliHLiluliiiUj 
whiidi fnrluuulelv MiTVtal In nUmuluLc lain 
rnlliuniiUirri fur rHliiration, tvillmiil liigriiilrring 
in any way llm rnnvirlimi tlial iln |imli|rniN 
Imd hei'ii anlvrd, I'miln l rrliinietl In Frank- 
fviri in iHUhnud iu duly, IM l, lu* prurmh'd U» 
llir l idvrmilv nf I iOLliugin Hy ihlH Mini? Ilia 
di’finiir aim wn-^ in liml Imw hi nhn nh 1 a Ijinmui 
hrliiH ai'ii iiiilindly; mid it in hignilinml in Ida 
talurnMnnid iiliUiwiiphy llmk his rwiiuindvra fur 
lhin iinrinwi'i' wltij priiimnlv iiiutlr, rmL mining 
children, hm in Mil 1 fidda uf rlmiuiHiry, nhynii H, 
iniiiurulugy, nml nntunil |ihiluaij|ihy. S'uUifal 
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ohiCcU were to FrcirliM llm krpLinr Ui lho 
life of men. In UrUitwr, 1*112, FrooM vtm 
aUraOnl by the Ictflimw of Weiss nnd Havigny 
to the University uf Herliiig where he been mo 
in llic mcftnUiuP a loachor in lho flfhmd nf the 
l B cjiiiLlnaalsvn Plamnnn ftf ** ) in 13, lunv- 
ever, ill! joined in llir war of lilmratinn, nl- 
Llimigli, n» be remarked, 14 no Primimi" and 
III-filLcd by coiurMlulion fnr the rijiurji of the 
>vnr. " H win* hardily |H*raaiblr' for me Uj rim¬ 
ed vo how nnv you ok man capable! uf biurlng 
lirmH cmibl Uilitk of bmiiniriR nn nblHiUir nf 
ahildren whose ncumlry lie would lint ilrfi>ml 
wiLli his blond nr hi?* Iifi*/' Am a puUlirr Frorlud 
wen the id Unigellml ami Mid- 

dendorf, afterwards fttilhTuI owmiHiU*) in lib 
life work, Uirniigb whom bin pjiiliuMipliinil in¬ 
terest ill FichU? fiyrO, findileieriiliu’hrf, nml 
Ncniiilcr U/.e.) wim nrmlwl nml thoroughly 
culaliliBhmb 

lluvlitK. until iiolhinK of Hie field of haUle, 
Frochcl wiw bark in llcrliii l 'niyersily in lH|*| 
iuj Uj Pmfwwor WViwi in ibr niuirml- 

ngmd miincum. Al lhm linn* ho ilcchima Lhnl 
lie ftlmlirrl nrnfmiiolly llir works nf llomwiu, 
Pcs lain ad, Jliuifdinv, mol PirliU* nn rdiiraliuii ; 
iukI whi'ik (In’ diuUh of hiw brother (‘lirhuopli 
in IKK! left him ihe guardiim of ChmlopU'a 
children, it naturally nrrumd Ui him Uml 
Iii.TO WON 1 1|0 nurlril* of n iwhitol l«i lie rilll- 
I lurLiHfl II jinn ri pavi'liiiloftiriil and winitifio haw iff. 
The milrtinm nf ni» new drunuimilMiu wm the 
foundation uf llie Tillvn^al Drrumri Kdiim- 
Linimi InuliUito nt lim-dudm, iramdemd in 
VH17 l« UcilUiMi, TUilli'r eauu* Lmm-lhid 
nml Miihhinlorf. In IStW Frorliel had taken 
In himuilf n worthy «ifr< in Mile IlcnrinUe 
Wilhnlmiiir* lliiffniobur. her&Hf n jrimlenl nf 
Fir hie mid tfrhhdenmM'hrr, n muumi In whom 
Froiliil mvid iiinro in hi' rmWtpicul insli- 
Uiliniinl work fhun him yrr been grimhilly 
ogiiisid. From UiU rime Frmlwl lii’ftun In lm 
ii iirulilii? wrilrr, The KriunUwn uf .Vnu M|i- 
pran il in 1 S'Jf’i ; ainl llio ad mini hie nnUihin- 
Knipliind h'LUr in llie Unke uf Meiupnifen wan 
wrillen in llie rulkiwin^ year In IKJ^ VYriHud 
drew lip a lduu fur n hiilinmd iduinUuiinl in- 
HiiUle ivt UeUin, fur which lui vainly csjivrlctl 
ihe mipporl nf llie Duke nf Mi in ill Ren; Llie 

I ilmi, linwovor, in -Iill Hie of many of 
;imh r« irli n rinui|mlimi«. In IS;i 1 Kittclxl waa 
fiKain in Frunkfiirt. whence lie nreenUid llie 
mil In lijioii u ufIumiI vl Wnrlchser, which was 
mijwi nflenv nnlw Ira inferred In WillLnuu, In 
lH'kl hr Imil roi na Tur m nftoririR n LrainiiiR 
cmirta- fnr lenrher^ nL HurKdnrf, wliere in l^l-l 
lie f nun did nn orphan rrv Krmii IHflfi Ida 
pcrulinr uKrneliraii Ui ywuiiR Hiihlren Iwrennie 
inure iiiniiir^L ilinu Inid liilherin l.mHi Hie nun. 1 ; 
ultd Uni iii^iituIic.viin founded in Ik;i7 m IJliuik- 
on hum Hie firaL hiiiLlerAnrirn, tillhnuuh Lho 
ii rum' wiw mil nilnplid till III JO, mid in I St^LI 
in llerlin, were fur link- ehildrrri only. Hut 
in 1*:ID llie deaili of hia wife mine iva n weveru 
irinl Ui the rniliu Mhnlir lencher. 


Tlie rrii uf Uimkrftivrlciia wna, however, 
now aI Jinrid H ilate, 1 ! from Lho opening of 
a flclmtd for lillle nliildren at Jllanktmburc on 
June *J8, Uvld. Kiiidergiirlcns were fliujac- 
rjueidly opened in UikIoInIiuIl, 1840, ClerA, 1B41. 
nml UuniiHindl, I8Jd. The gales of Llie fulurc 
wide ripen, and hy llie year 1FM7 Ihero 
were len whhliunnl kmdorRiuteiiH. In 194B 
Frtwbd wn« nmijileil with \i t’oiiHrcsH qT Lcoclicra 
al Uiulol'Uadi nml a Irninina eounin which ho 
conducted nl Dmdoii; and bi 1K40 ho oponed 
n kimlrronrlen ImhiiiiR mdinol At LlabcnBtoln, 
During i\m perind nf his lift? Fronbcl auffored 
bi llcrly from llie at lucks of calumny, but his 
friend* Blond hiUlifiilly by him; aiui in 1H51 
he found niHHulaUun in a netmiul marringc, 
with Mile. Luise Levin. There waa ncod of 
every rr’inforrement, for the aevercaL blow of 
nil, Ihi’ prohibition nf kind erg nr Lena in Prussia 
by order nf Von Rainiicr iq.uX fell with nil 
bill rrunhiiiR furcL* upon the little band of cu- 
lliUsianin on Aug. 7, ISM. Froqhd rallied la 
nllend the educational cnngrcsfl held at Golha 
in April, 1 M 2 , at which ho was wclfioinotl willi 
Krnil honor ; lint his Hlrnnglli was exhausted, 
mill nil June 2], 18.V2, lie died. 

Frwlwl ns a StiulcHl. — Thu originality of 
Uu* philiwMijdky nf I'Tnidid Uah been (nnpicnUy 
uvermiml, fur his npinionH were derived, di¬ 
m'll v or iitdiri rlly, in the main from FiuliLe, 
Wrlielling, timl KraUHi-; lull il is api In bo fur- 
RuUeii. tin the oilier lunid, UmL ho was a man 
of wide mid deep muling. Ho studied, for 
iUrdu ure, WiJirkr'IrJimi iTh Utter* on dri, ilia 
^ibcUiug's Hrium, and On the 
H* arltUSnut, I'riMrliki's Frnpmtntu of Anlhro- 
pi*lt*y\f, Nrii'idlK f H wurks, Arndt -h (hrmnnu, and 
Eurnpe, PesInlu^i'H works, AriulL'a frn^mcula 
of //ii-rfinri rill!lire, frhdlrr’H eduriUional works. 
Hicliler’w Ummi, Krnusr'H works, N T l\geli and 
ITcifer’a Tfcttlite uii IAp fJoiiafriicfinn of a 
M iinmf ('ourw nrt*ir<liny to tho Principles 
uf Pifiitnhsii (which jiifluenned tbo prom¬ 
inence nfirrwarrlH given by Frocdml to imisio 
in lho kindiirgni ten). Forster’s Travel* ih 
ph\\uluml, Fii'liLo’tf fVnfioiinf fi’dirmfion, nml 
dniililh^ ninny uLbrr workn. from n number 
nt which «|iuilulini\H arc la lie found prefixed 
in bis nrlichu in tin? SountaBi^DlnU ami oilier 
journals, 

FrorUVs tfcfafjVjii to PexlaU)zei\ — Froobel'a 
nLlilude m u piipil of Pcslaloz/i was not 
merely m»cpiivc mid apurcclalive, but also 
highly critical. Purlnlozzi emidiaalzcd liandl- 
endt fur iu value in pbyaicnl trnminp mul 
Uelmii ftl jirejjuration fur vtinalion ; I'roebd 
fnr ils inward correlative experience, which 
might bu expected Ui contribute lo the com- 
jileiniie^ of a Jiuirmn being. F roe be! cared 
noUiing fur the merely maclianloal in odu- 
cution. Again, PemUlozzI was more aiUtafiod 
with the prineiplo or observation per sc than 
was Frouiiel, who liiHjaled upon combining 
dlwcrvnLion with ncfivily. peatnlozzi, mom- 
over, iiinile Inline education central ; Fronbol 
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aimed nf. I hr mliijifm n'ii nf |lir life nf llir rliild 
hi All bin 111MV4111Iinfinl rrhirinu&hip? 4 , itajimnlly, 
fi>r i xnmiilr. lu liia dul-ii* n* u riiizni. Kroe 1 *ci 
wrote nf ihe l'i ^1 ;ifu 7 ^inik i-duraliMii : " Tlir 
puni-r mid m hi iv nidmlnr** of lIn- whirnliuiiM 
cltnrW imwle wp for delieb'iiey in vmilv wnl 
cniniinilii'riKivriii^N ; llie love, ihe wuriiUli, 
llir nijr nf llii! whole, Llir human kiiidurw* Jiud 
hiiirivdlriirr’ nf replaced llm want of 

cleanups. <leplli, llinmiijilinca', rxlnil, pnr- 
m-verunce nnd nirnrliiii-w.'’ Froj'lwd uimed 
at h ^rPAli'f unity of effort in Mie ilirrrlinn nf 
UI(‘AtV0 nml mil*. J'ra(fllox*i T Ji w'nrk in rtriih- 
lnrlit\ drrnviiin, anil laiifliinjp' mi llic furinid 
Mile, Iii« Mothir'a Jlmik un ilm m trial *iih\ ami 
Hitt nubility of hi* idunilinnal inluilimi nn l hr 
firmnoil nprlr, wm 1 nf ^rnfmiiul miHihii rr 
upon the i|ovtln|HiiPiil of hforlaTa llirsirirM of 
i; line alii m inn] hot life, 

FratbeVa /Viifmo/iflicnf Urhitiunn. — Fna-lnT* 
wM not a Niiperfiijiil nl urn lir in ill theory, lull 
rnlhrr a iiliilnHophy nf life applied In nlunilinn, 
Profouinlly inline need by llir hlrnUftt niul ru- 
mrtnlifbil Uum^iil nf hi* day uml lirilinu. Ip? 
itpmuirrt In ilrnw Inn iiuuiiralirm now frrun 
Snulliiin, now iiunin from pinhle. In jp'iirml, 
lie fulluwn Me hell in ft whim Iuh dhnoira'* in nf 
iinluruj nr of Hynilirilknn, nr when In? lake* nn 
rtvUlnoic view of Hour*; hut Firlih* whenever 
Ik! Lliinkxin Irmianf nmrnli 1 v, i Iii[h_ |x r«nrmliiy, 
will, iJulyj or ciiim nnhip. lie had Ihhui intro- 
ilured curly in lifu In Iln 1 worku uf BcIii-H'mir, 
while his nml imhmtln friend* uml liin liral 
wifr wens dixeiplrg of FirliU*, To Field** mol 
Hiflirllin^, iluTifnrn, ijiip iiiiinL lorn Ui appre¬ 
ciate llir full iiripUriuiniin uT hi* |ihihiNiiloiv nf 
life nml ciliimlion. Among the phihiHUpliLTn 
mm tempi miry willi Frorln-I, Krai im*, who lo*- 
nnriio jo* friend ami nIv'iht, funk already i f* 
UuMl n tmnilur wynlhewi*; nml Krmwr'n 
Itlnl of Humanity in llir prululyjh 1 in mime 
roJt|u*cUJ of FroeliiTii AMrnvjfirrji of Mmi* 
Aiming Liu? fruilH nf Llir frirmilnlii|» nf Kmrkirl 
nml Krimm? hIhihM Ih< rmumTniul llir Imin. 
Ijin^raphiriil Iruur nf Llir fnrmrr in liio pliil- 
(imipliirnl frirml, mol (hr nifi Mi Frorlnl nf 
Kmuar'a lmokH. Known wiw ri^pniiHililr fur 
llir inlrniliicLiiiii of Kmi-lii l Hi llir invilliinlilu 
wurk« of I’uirinniUN. 

Frtithtl'* bttirniifWiL PhihfMjthif, r — Tlio 
iijiihL Mywh.'iTimif' imiLiKr on nilurminn Ijv 
PY lHii‘1 in till? I’jlumtiuu of Man {Mrt\*rhtn- 
Enithung), wiiii?ki limi npprurcil in IKih in 
troiiirrlioii willi Llir work nf llic limliluli 1 nl 
JCrilliau. llrn* PYoithrl iJiwnwHin mmi ua a 
child of niilun*. nf liiimmiii)', nml of l.iijil. 
Ml Uiio^r, hr rliviom, arr prrvniUil Uy a uui- 

vi!raid law, nml liy mi .. . unity, whirli 

In Ciuil Tin; ilrntiny nf nil lliin« i in Lu nn'i-nl 
lliifl umlrrlviriK unity; mill nmii Iiiih not nnly 
to rcviul iTiirt unity, hul in ri*iiuriminly malign 
it jw llm iliyirui lanriirn nf Ioh iinlurr. " lulu- 
cnlhm cuoMHlN in li iiding mini, mi a thinking 
inlcllifinil In ing, gruwiiiK into wi lf-cemm iu uh- 
ncati, to u purr nml uiiNullird, (OJiiucimui and free 


rrprwnlrtlirMi nf lhr inio-r law r nf llivinc 
Ijiiiy, mid in liini wava nml nirmiR 

llirrt ln." l lir nrit«ill'll iinhm- nf rdliralion ( H 
hi hr prn^ivr, n miiinval of himlriuMoa in tlir> 
di’vrlifpioi lit nf I if*- from w ilhin. Whv dni^ 
iiuiii- nV'inr nf all living, rlnw 1 luinil lti ih« i 
ail« nl irjirhiviELN nf iiamm? Tin.* irarln r mifvlii. 
In n^nmr Uo* rxtAiriirr nf mi iiiiiiinrni] ririainrd 
Plah 1 in rvrry loniinn Jn'inu. uiilil l|n niijinnilr 
fni’l in rh,»rly ilrnoonirnlvil. [f rhmircuV 
imliin^ nrr unuion^L llo- flvniiil priuripln 
livrji in lImtii, himI mi iiiinirriiiumid nimulnlnry 
rilmnhnii mil iln linllduig hiil hii^hirf. Tlir 
i in |hT iiiivr iiu»od in in urn I iiiNirurlinn in only 
In In- i inldoyrd Viy Liu* h arliiT, whui hriwcm 
hiiiiHrlf mid llir' |M 1111 1 ihrrr rxiala llo 1 invhihl,, 
rulr nf n third ftnim llons, Llo? right, Llir bent, 
wliirli IhiLIi liiipil Mini Irar-liOr rrrn«ni 2 r m bp 
povrmijin Sian aIimiiIi) Ik* virwvil and irrnlrd 
rw having in liiiiwrlf miiiy, divi rdlv, mill imli- 

viiliinlily, ... Lu Uir Lliri rfidil itHpmt 

of llii nalurr mi iJivinr, nMuruf. mill hmnnn 
jur nr, Kuril Umuwu luuiifl should Bptmia- 
linniwly n-pri iinii Uo^r ibrn’ ill anlinii. 

Thin in iln? ilwdrinr uf w/f-oWrYifj/, The 
primary fmiriiun nf mliiriiiinn in mi piTiiHl nnlh 
nrlivily lu 1m inititih-Hii’<L Iml hi ruinlnry fimc- 
liiiiLH arr hi rrirn’i'l nlirmiliniw mol provide 
fiiif'li inraua aa I'Xih-rit’iini lirui proved Ul lie 
miihililr. Tlir rxh rniil nrl in Lu In? aimnly 
ihn inanif' dMinn uf llir a|iiriLunl nalurr llmt 
in (1 m pMi'firo miib rlyiiJK rvorv iiolividunl life, 
TJiiti, itri'jinliiiju lu I’nii lnl, in ilm nn ill nirwmjin 
iihn nf riiNH|i.'mii.v, Tim li'iidirr i?i tn mireo 
1 lift ilivini' nuiiirr nr llo- Hiild, ihin ii Uir 
mrllonl nf nil i din alinO 

Krorfiff'j* 7 i forAi'(ijf Mni’miiuy /rifmu*//, 

III hia . ... nf infmo'y Fruihrl wavcm 

lnl\vr<ii niipiriml child Nliuly ami nrrirrul 
phiWnphy. The rhiMY lim-t ^Ihrxprriwiim its 
lu |miL forlh form, whno’r mmmi llir txjicri- 
run’ of ri-oirtlHTirr^ wliirli 1m flii nLly rnjuvH. 
Mm in a|i|H'orfl myin|iiLlliv, monifi^hd In liiij 
miiilr, wbit’ll ul'Hi ri'Vinlr tin- In KmninK of nelf- 
noiM'noiMinHH. IfiH iinri^l. linn*, nml liLllr, 
mirrnwN nrr in lie jnvi^linnh’d, mid ilirir niuun 
removed. Tlic mimL fatal ilrvi lupmmil, which 
hIiiiiiIiI lip in every way fiiumlvil n^ainxL, in iml 
lo In? willTulnriM. Tin* early life of Urn cliilil 
must In; nurruiimk'il with rlnudin^, purity, 
nml Iriilln Mhivo nil, Llir [relink uf emnniunity 
with ollirrM, ruHlinn na it 1 1r h *« un nu iillinialc 
HoiriiuiO hb'iililv in lunoim union* nnd even in 
Lliini^ ri Rardi rl hh inniiMimlr. uunlil lo bn 
djormlird mol Iirmmlii inhi uniimTioiiTOicHM, wlieu 
Llo* iippurhuiiiy arrive*. A rrliRimiH wpirii 
liTLiuKht inlo thv* nutnwry in tlie nml* aopremr. 
nii«I iirriiiunnil linielit Uml run lie ronforrcil 
nil Lite fnhiic lift? of till 1 rliild. '* Lrl no oIIl* 
auy llir rliihlrui will noL urolirduml \l, Tor 
llioridiy lie deprivoa ilium uf ihcir krrnlcal 
Rond. If only they are not already iliJtimeN 
uto, if gidy they are mu nlrmuly loo much 
CiilrmiKi'd from Llo k nuo*lvea mol ilmir immiln, 
Uiuy uiulrmLmnl it, nod will uiolemUod it 
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Llu»y understand it not- Lhrough and in lhe 
thought, l)Ut through mill in Hit? heart." Tlio 
lifn of man in a continuous development from 
infancy, and because tills is ao, the Hinge of 
infancy ia more vitally i itiiiu rtniit to education 
limn is generally realized nr confessed, From 
Ilia very infancy, a mini should lie exercised 
in crcjiiivciuw and productive work, with 
rinjdciii'ri.H of purpose mid in nlmlhmcc Lo llie 
inner law rif nunirui nature. 

FrothrVn Teaching concerning finely Child* 
/ifiriii, —- Uhjertw i-mue lu the child out uf an 
unknown void, nt lirsL an separate and ihuIilLihI 
things, lull iifti'nvanlrt in their rrliUions and 
individualities. In this pron-ss the child kiikI- 
nally distinguishes himself from external things, 
mill ivL Iii h l ifinni.H h* the period nf tlio dawn 
nf minim, just ns in Lhe development nf lhe race 
iiefni'f’ him. Tlnw Lin* life IniLli of Liu* indivlilunl 
mill of Liu* ran 1 in a ronlimmin whole, which 
develops according in a divini* design. Il was 
I-Thi'Iii'I'k tinnvieliun lluiL Lliis development al¬ 
ways imulvrs a riiulrnrtt lielWi-rll npprpxffr'fl. 

Ill- In-Id dial, just :ih in imr thinking wi* arc 
iimislniili'd lu analyze anrl puL LngelhiT again, 
ho we liml Liml rihj. i-iHiii Llu-ir aelmd umim-ure 
lire fniiinl Lu axisl ami develop in tlm form nf 
a|i jkihiIi’h and rrrniM iliiilimiH. (This view was 
uppureitlly iv rauCusimi uf vi method of thought 
with a law nf lifi*.) Frneln-1 di“*rrihi!il iho 
development nf Mn- si'hhom in aeriinluiiei- with 
lliis law rjiiln-i- limn liy nljsomiiifiii, and 
wrongfully pul night afire healing jis an op¬ 
posite siinuiliiiid liy iL Knrly moveim-iils 

M1.Ill 111 * wnlrhi-d wilh a view in prevent tin* 

nri urn iu i iif such n> Imve no inner meaning. 

Tin- 1 ’liiM‘n liist language, pluys, and views nf 
external tiling* an 1 wnrLliy uf eiu<Tn1 a I liulirui 
mill reeliliralhm. '* *l , ln- p/u/j* of i liildlminl lire 
Ihi- germinal leaves uf all later lifi*.’' 11 Piny in 
Llii- si lf-arlivi* rrpresriiluliun id llio innr-r frum 
imii-r ni'ri'ssiiy and impulse.” Fund and 
I’lnLliing an* In satisfy tin- wimple nn-ils id 
millin'. Tin* mn!In r will I'diirnle lhe i hilds 
H'hhiilinus mill rurly usHiiriiUiniia uf ideas mn- 
Hi-hmsly, yet carefully, l hawing;, in which at 
tilsl lln- child limy disi-uVoV fur himself A l*Nlile 
pleasure in lln- men* change nf surfaces^ will 
sunn upon a now wnrld Lu him. Drawing, in Uh 
liini, will imLiiridlv lead Lu number. Indeed, 

Llm child's life in full uf its nun inlereslN; wo 
Hlumld use lliis riolim-Hs, anil nut disregard nr 
MliHi- it. It is tin- adults Lind are dull; lot 
Uieni live fnr and with Llu-ir children. This 
is, indeed, iho great mi'snagc id Frnehcl lu 
Imnmnilv. " lii-l ns learn frum our children, 
let 11H give liei-d lu tin- gelilll* itilltifmiliniLH nf 
Lln*ir life, lu lln* silml ileuouuh uf Llu-ir minds. 

Lot us live willi nur eliildrm; I lion will Iho 
lifi- id nur children bring ih pence and joy, limn 
shall we lie^iu Lu grow wise, Lu ho wise." 

Frurhtl ’w Trnrtnny cmicrrniug hnffhtwrl ,— 
There mows u lime wheu tin- child pusses into 
huyliunil, Hu- ti-sl lieiug mil mn- uf age, Iml uf 
analytical power iininifesied in tin* disLinrliuii 
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of things from names and adT from objects, 
liiLhorLo the watchword has been training, 
guidance; now it hecumea instruction The 
basis of instruction lies noL wholly in fclm n a Lure 
of the human being, hut in the natural laws that 
govern both human beings and external 
lliingH. The boy goes Lo rtchool; and the true 
manning of a school \n “ the conscious com¬ 
munication of knowledge, for a dofiniLo pur- 
pOHe and in dcfinilc inner comicction." The 
primary aim of Lhu school is to .secure firmness 
of will for the hoy; and to this cmd all hiH 
activities should proceed from and refer Lo the 
ilovelcijiinciit of the internal. The necessary 
rondilioiifl arc precept, oxamplo, and a good 
heart tluvL is the outcome of proper influences 
upon early childhood. Of these influences, tlm 
chief are the life uf play and of family relations. 
The buy, \\h well as the child, stands in need of 
11 ie.se reeuforci-ineiils; lmt his care is less for 
the activity as such, and more for its results. 
Ha laves to overcome obstacles. "To climb 
a now tree means to the hoy the discovery or 
a new world. M Me collects, he models, ho 
cultivates, he builds. By his experience of the 
present lie becomes aware nf Lhe existence nf Lhe 
past; uud this opens the door of story-telling 
liml history, lie rejuiees in song, lie seeks 
In uudcvsliMid UimnvlC ami mvtuve. Ilis inavu- 
fulil ^'lf-r-xpn-ssimiH are symbiils of mi inner, 
ripiriLilid life; mid for parents and teachers Lhe 
only Hew* tu its iialnre. This is indeed a 
di-Hi-ripiiim uf ideal buy bund. There may bo 
sbuMi'iimings nr pervi-rHimw due In l\vn causes: 

" in till- lirst jihu'i 1 , tin; euinidi-le uegli-cl. nf Lho 
rlevelupmeiil uf eri'luin sides of full human 
life; sei'uiully, i lie early huilty tendency — the 
early rmilly mid iiiuijiliinil steps of develop- 
mi-iil mid ‘ ilisiorLimi of Lhe originally guoil 
liuinim piiwers uud agencies by arbitrary and 
willful inLi-iTemiec with the nrigiiml orderly 
uml higii-nl nuirse of human development." 
Bui man is niigimilly grind; creaLcil with mid 
for truth. Ilis su-calleil nrigiiml depravity 
is merely liml linhil. "The liny is only saLis- 
lled when lie hns (mind lliui lu Whom he has 
Imen drawn by imUdhudde yearning, bcefiuse 
uni v then will he have found himself." 

f'rnrbd'x lh'en 1 of lhe School. — " The school 
endejivoiH lo render Lhe schnlor fully conscious 
nf the nature uml inner life or Lhings and of 
limiaelf, In Leiu-li him lo knovv the inner rcla- 
Liuns uf Lhings to oiiu another, In lho lmmun 
being, Lo Lhe scholar, and to Lhe living source 
and conscious uniLy of all things — to Mod. 11 
Tu lho Hi'linnl, therefore, tlm boy receives an 
iimighL which is of a different order from his 
previous superficial view of things. An intelli¬ 
gent emiseioiiHiieHs, that of Lhe master, mediates 
between the outer world juiiI Lhe scholar, and 
gives them mutual uiulmsiniuling. However 
powerless Lhe village schoolinnHler may feel 
to fulfill lho reipiimuculH cd this definition, llio 
[-hiliI has faith in him, and Lliis inake.^ all 
things possible, necninplishes all things. The 
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vivnrilv iiinl inh'liHity of /mhnollkiyN might Iu 
lip rr^un Irtl im a ri|iiril U3illy qulckHiiiiK l»nwir. 

11 [L is Mm spirit ahum Mini Inaki i Mm ^rlmnl 
ami I In 1 nrhoolrnoMi. . . . Never forgo! Liml 
|In* i^hlinl ImdnesH of llio arhuol i*i ituL h.i 
imirli lu Iraeli mol In niiimnminilo a viirirfy 
nnil iiiiiUijilinty nf tiling ns ii U in give |irnhi- 
jrmnnc to Mir rvrrdiviiig unify Hint \n in all 
L1 1 i 11 rm,' 1 Ilialnirli hi j ami ill" wriiunl im- In 
lciui limn In a life in full linriiimiy vrilli Urn 
knowledge ol man, ntUun, and (lml. The 
pairs of liiiy-Jifi 1 nre l lm mini I uml Mm hunt 
vvnrlil, liml hingilngi 1 , wliiHi IlliitrH llm Iwn. 

Fn*hrl'H Thturtj nj thv Orgnnisatitm n/ 

iS'fwrlirH, ..Tin; HrIiIL, rd iU|iiliK nf f<hldii* jn 

nmirduium wi 111 Mm immr milurr of in?m 
nmnureil in Knmln’l Ui involve in Mm rurrift- 
iilinri! (1) liiHlnnium in religion, wlmh 
ahhuiiiCH some degree nf lilt* religious spirit; 
il lpiirlmmi Mm anul, uml gives wiiuv iiiidgM 
iulii Urn nullin' of Mm diviim, Tim Imiunii 
nnirit is Trialirl In find ns Mo Mi might In llm 
llijiiki r. llm miii In Llio fallmr, relahd mil in a 
iniilrriiil, lml i\ spiritual union. To rndiim 
llm n'lulinn it* In Im a f ’hrisl inn; in Uiph sense, 
llnrifiirr, llm ro'hrnil should lird- of all h’jmli 
nliRimi. (l!) Nafurjil minur ami nniMir- 
malir.N. Nn In re rrpnwnlTt whul religion re- 
vraK folliU* wlnil religion ilvniunds. Tlmim 
run lir im (nm riiiil' i iii|ilaLinn nf nniiiro wiilinu! 
lln- nTiigiiilioii nf il* reluliw unily, divine 
origin, nurl |irngrewdve developnumi Hud i* 
llio grrnl urli.il; limn nml nuliire hi* rln ridied 
works rd arL -inil nn-iv art ina^k^ lml llm 
n-vrluiiim u( Mm mud iiumr divine iior*nuuliU\ 
In nninro mini hits In h miinrjnimi, Jiin destiny, 
Iiih iiiinninii; anil ninvliere imm* rJiaily limn 
in pluiil*, I'.spninHy tree*. Tim life of trees 
is a rrvoluiinn of kminaii lire, mil ulmm in i hr 
liMkiviiliinl. Inn iiIhii in llio ran\ fur llio devi'lnp* 
nun 1 1 nf llio Innnaik ran* h |<araMil in Mm( nf 
Mu 1 ixnliv ii liml man. Tin 1 n-nMin liml a Mudy 
uf imliirr is ho Hiiggenlive fur llm Ji|V nf man in 
Mm i’i mil inm i iriRin nml .mil rii r* 1 «*f nninro 

nml mu t i in liml. In nninro |lm ullimare 
nuisr uf nil iliiiiR^ in foroi', Fnrre PiaTiirally 
li mi* lo evert ilnir in all ilireiTniiis rLpinlly, 
us ii tviTi', in a nplii rirjiI way. Tin* sphere in 
Mmivfnre Mi»* rninlainoiiial iiuhirol form, Llio 
fnrm uf llie Imu' ^l ami Hinnlli>L nliji ois in 
itHliirr, liliiiwls anil luirlirlr^, hy vmiuUmis 
in llm iiIuiith nml iliroriiimn nf lon^i'iii, uilur 
rurniH Ilian (In' H|iln rioal an- ill rivoil. Tim 
fir^l. pluum in i iiji i> ii;i l furinalinn is ri'imsoninl 
Iiv riynlaU. Tin* form of Mm i rynliil n |in vm nla 
llo n lalivo iulriiMify in llio «lilf*n-nI iliivoMnnH 
nr llm inimr fuioiv (I'moln J ln lii \i i| Mini llm 
hluilnuy wliiili lo; LIn iiirIi i In* lml ilisnjYrrnl 
liclwi'oii rryshillino mol liuiimn oiJin aiinii 
imiutvmnl uw Mm tlwilninnolU. of 

Ilian.) Th-f noiiiin nf inina furni Irnin Mm 

.. nf a iTV^iil will |iloih|oi jji.il n ruin*. 

hi .ml mi nrtiilirilrun, ami lliiirl n n linlo drnii 

Ollu-r fnnn« ah* ili-rivaiiro .. \\u-*r. All 

liiMural oliji rls n^i iulilo oiysinls in |u<n i i iIi hr 


/min n limrl rmiiU in Muir dr vein pm cut; in 
fni l, nil nmv Im nriiiiiii il ilh oryj-liulhip, vgrv^ 
lui 1 1r p and iiniiiuil. TIahIh ndvunrc ujiur 
rryslfd?*, in i-xliiliiuii^ Mm inruT fum?, M not 
niijy in nmliijiliml divpi^iLy, lml rIko in n 
Aluir‘ nf |irm;ro^ivi- r]iiiuj 1 'o*. M For purpmirH 

ol lii«i Munriri. lTniTil n iznl it|uut llm rnuda- 
rnnropi uf urRiiniMin na di^rrilirr] liy 
Kaiil nml Mm jiknlislm jiliili^opln m nf Mm day. 

[* Tlir nlini nullin' of llm wlmlr |ilnnl Imx 
in aoiiio pmilinr iiuiiiiut in rarli individunl 
imrl uf Mm jiliinl." “ Tlum. iiirmimioJi ns llio 
law of Mm individunr ;uirl is ri|i<rihi| in Mio 
>vloilo. Hu 1 lolalily nf all humdrum forms, n|- 
11 1 r 111 r1 1 lml a miitiII |inrr of Mir Mrr 1 ?!I. iniivrrso, 
in imvi illmlr.'v*, nlnlivi'lv. a nrrul, inilivirlurd, 
nruani/oil, nml urnanir wlinlr.*/’ AoinoiU, 
iiR.i ill, I'oTmliliM 1 ' an nTiinfiii' w hole In jiinmiils 
mol jn nullin' Kinmlly Mm huv is lliuI. llio 
rMwiiul Imrnnv ^ iniomul WiMi Mudi a 

liiilir view nf nnluri', Fruoln l di dml alnpvr all 
llpinjts Mini Mir liny ^hniild lie lannliL ni na 
riirly iirriml " hi mt imliin* in all Imr divernly 
an a unit, as u icroal )ii inu wlmli*, hh dim l Innmli l 
nf 1 Mill." Frniiiimiliary Mmly of nullin' do- 
privi-rt il 'd life and iin|iruni Mir viunr uf llm 
miniL ‘I'lailminil lomiH may wail: Urn Marias 
nf iifilnri’ ilionis elves are a ladder lml with 
hniYrii ami rnrlh; immlv v is i\ rrlinUr untilr 
in lluir iliviTniiy. Mailunmlii* ninlijiiis 
Ih’Iwoih nun and iialiuv, IioIwitii llm Jaws nf 
UmilidiL mol llm rlivordry nf nahirnl fnniiH. 
Mai In-imilies i i llm o\|iri^iun nf life an Hindi; 
nml odinalinn willuml il in " n weak, ini|M'ifri‘L 
Hulehwnrk> !T (-0 Iaukuuu,) 1 . Am nlimmi 
nuiiifi'sK Iu'i hr. a uniiy. tim nanini nmnifiiii 
rimruy. ilivrhidy. hh Ihu'ii ik" sirivi-ss in iniini- 
fesl iifi*. Mo- rnillh'i’lion uf Ijoiok nml nirruy, 
of unilv and ilikTiviily. All IliriT nook lo inuke 
llio inlernril oxioruak; Mini- in, nil nri- nnnloi of 
helf-i\|iriHii]o La i mo a rriin^vlih. on lln.' 

mm hand, loll oral energy lifl' d ml" Jifr, oil Llm 
nllor. Mo’ liiiniau mind liffeil irdo m'lf-rnii- 
KriuiPld'wt. 11H ulliiiuh’ runla i’X|irrHH liiiLliral 
ns well m Hjiiriuinl o|orjilions Liiimhiym in 
llorifnie iini niirdv eonviiilionul. nr ai Irani 
nut arhilrary, lml ■'iinlurnis hi law, and nhoiild 
Im L;u irML aeronliiin lu ilH huv. Aironlinuly, 
Mu* lahjpm^r iinrhiaii uf Fmidad, like Inn 
hi'irnrr Jiml luiliirul pliiloMiphy, was>yinlmlii al; 
for i'sumph’ r lu* luuulil Uiui in ^ui nil, roumi- 
i in ills imlieale whsil. in exh-rnul, nr fnrre; 
vmviH wlmlr in inli rimh nr HjiiriL I.itiiRiiriK^ 
arisoH from an inner waiil uf innnminieulioii 
unions non; ami frnin u uinilnr fell wauil ilA 
hmiiinn hliinild us far us |innd1*1e pruroH, 
M \Vrilinn in Mo* Iii'nI ojiii f nri of free and arlf- 

... ( I) Arl uml I'rliieuUoii 

ill arl An, ill Lite proemm irf i'll IJI'PI I il ill J milHl 
In’ reminded as llm puifi* represeuluUnu uf Uw 
inner. Il may In; mud in lake Mm form of 
Hindi-, drawiiig, puiniiiitf, or nuideliii^, ni’nird- 
iuK ns iN nmhriiil niiinisls nf Loin-H, Diu'h, 
Hiirfui'i'H, ur hoIiiIh. The solniulhuy irt liul In Inf 
edm iilril as all urlisi, liUL rullu rTii upiireeiiUO 
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art, and underHluiid il. In nil, an in every¬ 
thing, Lhe deur lepiesimluliun uT mnn us a 
divine, lkiiiniin r and miLural being in l he supreme 
aim of ediieulhiii. 1\ H. 0. 

Sen Kiniikiuiahten ; I'liruiHrumY m> Edu¬ 
cation ; Activity; .Symiiulihm in Education. 

HDforoncflB: — 

11 tins. H. I'!. LrUf-ra tn n Mothrr or\ Ihr p/ 

Fruifnl. iNnv York, 1KHU,) 

JlriwKM, II. l\ I'nnhi I nurt Kttantlinn hy Ki If-Activity. 

UniliiiiM liililinuni|iljy. INVw Turk. l*ni:j,] 

CtlLB, I 1 . II. Unhurt taut Frttrhrl, rm Ailvmjtl at Syn- 
dn. nr*. (New Vnrk, W07.J 

FnuLiiKt. I'm KII1II« IJ . Auhtlnutirftjihy, Ir. liy Mii linrlis 
LintJ iSliHiri*. (Hymnim 1 , IKSII.) 

I‘Uluc4kiiun i if Afnn, tr. Ipy \V W N, ffni'lmnn. (New 
Ynrk. 1WI-U 

Lrltrr*. Ir liy A. IL Ili irii’liisilih. (IliiHlnii, IHIIII.) 

Aluthrr*' fiitnys, f/'UNivf, ntul .S'InnY*, Ir. liy l*. uml K. 

Fi'iliitjtyir.i uf f/u Kititlrryurli u, K tin rat inn l>u 

no tit, i li i>I Third run/ /.uni Vritutnr nf Frinlrirh /Viaf- 
ImI'ji i uf ihi Kindt rtfnrUHt IP. liy J. Jarvis. 

(Nl. I juris, HUH.) 

Cnmiili'li’ uurks i-ilili'il l,y Neulrl, 1*\ (1'ii.mm, lhH.*l), 
rjhI I^uil , <’. W. (Ilerliii, I Kill!.) 

IIm ki IIMA.NN. A. II. Kitirh Itfitrlrn Ny*tun. Ir. Ipy 
Franks. IL*nii|'iii. jsn7.) 

] 1 0 ruins. J. L. FrtulnV.t fthirnlinnnl Lntni far uU 
Tutrltt w. (NVw Vnrk, lMI?.| 

MauVannki,. .1. A. I\t!nt titiunti! Thwrir* uf ih rhart 
tuttl Frmhtf. (N■ w Yurk. HJO.j.) 

Mai;Vanni:l. J. A., mid Hll.t, IV S. KiwirrQnrtrn 
i'mtilrm*. (N* w Yurk. ILHKi.| 
MsriKSilul/Mi'Hij.iisv. JIiliiilia vijN, Jinniuwrtn rr* uf 
/•Vi 11 kirk Frurhrl, Ir. liy Mrs. Mumi. (IImhIiiii, 
IHST.) 

Nil I Hill .n\ 11. tfh»rt Skvlrh uf V i v Life uf Frnthcl. [Lnu- 
llllll, 1 H.s7. j 

Nmiimi, I). J- /.i/p uf Frith rich Ffotbrl, (Lunina, 

\\m,\ 

Wiim:. .1. /iflmrifrruiiil I limit t\f FrotbeL (l/ixulnn, 
HUH.) 

FROST, JOHN (IHIIII IN.1!I). — Textbook 
nilllmi 1 ; gmutiiilvd ul Harvard Unlli’gn jti Lint 
f Iilsh iif 1S2‘J ; nink fijr limiiy yi’iirn engaged in 
I'lliiraliniml work in l'liihnh Iphia mirl IlnsLinn 
Hr wns lIn* author nf lUTiily-nini 1 Hi'lmnl hooks, 
ilirluilmg readers, n|ii-nki-r.H p grammars, and 
liiHlui'icH, W. H. M. 

FULDA, MONASTERY OF. —One of the 
iniisl fuiunuM renters nf learning in tin 1 curly 
M ii li Hi- Ari*h. Il wiui fniiinlril in 7-M kiy SL 
lliiliifiii-r (#/.!'.), iikhPli-iI liy .SlnniiiiH, n JIjiyii- 
rlnh indili* wlm wiiHNcnl In Hlmly Llm Ui Jii’ilie- 
Lilli; MmiuisIitv at Muhin (‘uhhmiii, nmlcr Lliu 
Jli'iii-ilirliiic rule. Jn il very few yearn Llio 
niijiiiiHirry ni]iiilly iuereiLsed in inunliei'H, find 
Rjiincil il Rival n*iiul Jilin ii. Hul il did iml 
ilU nili llit* IteiRhl nf ils fume unlil (lie ninlli 
ireiilni'y, wlien tin* m'liniil ivuh jiluml uinli r llm 
iliierliuh nf Huliinimi Mimnia (ry e.), u fnvnrile 
|iii|iil nf Alenin (r/.e.), mill nrniini/eil in diivel 
Sim I ii 4 juii nf I lie hi'JiimiI al Tunis. Einlmnl 
fp/.ic), Servudis LupuH (i/.p*.), mul Widiifrid 
Slraliip (r/.e.l were uniuiiR Uie innsl rcJimviu’d 
inmifn. AIiIhiIh from nil )inrN nf fierimmY, uh 
well ns iiiilileH, seiil |iiii iilis In lie edunihd lien 1 . 
Twelve enpyislH wen- kejil, eiinHliiully ul wnrli, 
mill mul ir llaliaiius 1 inlkiienee a lilirury with 


inPililiilrd, whinli lnsled Lo the aevcnlnenLli 
cimliiry. In lljo welmol there were twelvii 
touchers, under the direction of il principal, who 
iw-HiRm'd Lhe courses of locLures Lo he Riven. In 
kuepinp; alive a study of the classics, Fulda 
may he iiunilicrrd mnoiiR Lite leading seals of 
IcnrniiiR in the medieval period. 

Sen Middle Aueh, Education in the; 
Munahti u Education. 

Hoforoncoa : — 

I.hlANK, A. T. C/irfirfiort imri Acliofnrn. (Ldii- 

dun, 1HH1.) 

Haiitaiann. Zcitgcachirtitc von Fulda. (Fulilii. 1WD5.) 
MuLi.iN'UKii, J. 11. lictuiaU u/ Charicn the Great, (Ldii- 
(lurr, lH77.) 

FULLER, SARAH MARGARET (1810- 
lfl/50), — The Marcliioncaa of O^aoli - cducaLcil 
in tlm public and private schools of Massaclm- 
seltH. «Shi i uumliicU'd a school in llhndc Island 
fnr Homo lime, 1ml was best known in eduea- 
tinn liy her association with A. Hronstin 
Alcnll (tf.v.) in (lie Temple School ul Hosluii, 
She crinlrihuterl sevend papers on edunulinn 
to the journals of lhe lime. W, S. M. 

RoforDneo : — 

IIinuiSrifiM. r. IV. Farah Marourd Fuller. (Dnalun, 
IKMI.) 

FULLER, THOMAS (100S-1001). — HiuK- 
rapher. liisloriun mul divine, born aL Altlwincle 
in NiirlliuinploiiHliiiv. In the history of edu¬ 
cation, Fuller is important for the biographies 
of learned men In lie found in the Ahv.l Hctlivivu*, 
1(1,11; mid in the UWl/uVs nf A’ji gbuitl (Hi(i2); 
and for his Hixturif t\f Cnmhritlyf. Unim^ilf/ 
(111.1*1), JI in mnn* RHierul liisliprienl works, 
Kislurtf uf Ihr Hahj I Far (t •rusadi'H), Id'll), mul 
li Pimjnh-xifiht r tf Pnlvttline (10,10), Hilile history 
and gi!iiRL a ii]iliy nf Palestine, attempt graphie, 
[le.Hn'ipLiiniH likely In make IdsLory pupuhir IiuLli 
by the suhjivls eliosiai and Liu 1 metlunl ni 
treiilmeiil. 1'uller’s views on the good suhonF 
muster, mi “Lin* Rimeral nrLial ” (up. llur 
sLudeiit in aeiideiuie arts subjeiiH in lhe uni- 
versilv), on llie guild imisler of a imllege, arc 
Ln lie found in the Ilnhj Stair and Ihr Pmfiuw 
Slntc (111 121. lie was il iium uf wide sehulfir- 
ship and vast mommy, lie is distinguished 
by Ins dei'isiveuess nf view in puliLical uuil relig¬ 
ious affairs, ami ynfc a certain humanism LliuL 
led him to escape the inloloranco of Liu* times, 

V. \\ f , 

Rorurencea: — 

Hailky, J. It Thr Life uf Thomas Falter, [Lniulnn, 
1K74.) 

Diriumari/ uf .Yrih'iifinf Iliin)ni}ihf/. 

I'uM.Viii, AI. J. I.ifr, Timm mul IKrilortfJ uf Thmm 
Plidir. (Luiiluii. Ishl.) 

FUNCTION, — Any piin oHS.sidlielenLly enni- 
plex to involve mi * iiiTiiUKeinenl or entinli- 
iiiitinii uf miiiiii 1 prnmmc.Hj wliirli fnllilla a 
sperifie mid in such it way as In emisirve- itself, 
is railed a fimeiiun. This may lie illiiHUalt iL 
liy rligesilnil. There are u number of eliemien- 
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pliYMenl ijnirrawu'fl auHliihiril liy vAriniui nlrun- 
1 -ufrM Llml niMipmilr Iwllmr in Hiirfli n way t\n 
Lo n-Klurn Min wiuUmn lianuwi uf Hie limly, llic 
Hpcrilir. i»iul; nl llw BUinn limn the priif’WMWT) 
ruurl nil iw Ut nminLniii tin: rnmlilmiiN of llieir 
own mniiiUmmirn. Thu mini lulu l uf fuuc‘iifjn« 4 
iu Limit renprmiid mlpiHlmriil lu mui wuillmr, 
uniiHliLiiln kirn, which, firninlinuly, in ilnfinmi 
In lln? wimp way iui n funrlitm. LiIV (or 
fiimliuiin, ucliviiiea) iimluih’* within iumlf thu 
dialinrLiuii nf or^uiiiNm ami rnviruiiiwnl 

Tln 1 Jrmmfrr nf tin? nimnpliim of fimplinna 
fruiri hiiilnfiv la |iliiluH0|ihv in u mark of a 
Hour ml (mmfrney (I) lo miliaMlule il ilynnmiu 
llirury fur n wlalir mm; ( 2 ) In plnrr mil* nml 
(iiir|]iini‘H within llm priiteiW uf lifr rxprrhiwr 
injlrjul of nilIniili? nml liryciml; ami (JO Lu 
rmphnMur tin- urmliimily nT pninvia nf ih-vrlnp- 
inenl ilmuij^li hinhiKinil, iiHyrlmlnuirnl, nml 
mirial arliviliuH. Iji riliirnlinmil llimry llirs 
fuinlnnirrilal rhumrlrr or Mm riilrgiirjr nf fuiir- 
limi in I'Xi'lu|ililinl mil nmrrly in Ilii" mrn'UHiiiK 
iihi' nf liiiilnairul nn|iiT|ilH a liki‘ mliiplal imi fiJX'.), 
1 ml in Urn a LI I’lii] il In hilrinhirr iiiln (hr mlimil 
HiMili’s Ilf iinlivn ■irrii|in|irjli whirli ill\-nlvi 1 
rnnirol nf innlrrinlH nml lunln in a pmiT** nf 
nrili/iiiR moil In whirl* an* fill lo pwwi’pw im- 
ini ihaln nr intriiiMir vuhu\ >1 V). 

SimAiiT is Miii;rATin.v; rnnwn vv Slim. 

Mii.Moi, .1* I’. I'lj/rhnhiQif nf Thiiikiny. (Nrw* Y"lk, 

limn.) 

FUNCTION.—InMnUiomallcB,—Ai|UniiliLy 

llml ilt'|M , m)?i 111111 ti miiilhrr 1111ii11 1 iIy hm lln 
Ynlin\ vary inn; in tfrinTal an Urn nilirr t|iiunlily 
ynriuH, U cmIIimI k fppiirliuii nf llml iiininlily. 
Tima Mir ari a uf a ai|imri' in u inn nf ils 
fliilr, I lit' arm nf a rnlalinlr in a hlimliuii nf i I h 
Iiiihi! nml iu jillilinlr. nml iniun^l in :i fiimliim 
uf 11 11* I>ri11i i11 j1 1 ami On* rnli* atnl llo- linir. In 
Hriimil, Mu' I'Xpir^inu 

H.pi*' V "jr* ~ 1 I ih*? "' + I- u n ir fiiii 

mi in (rural funrlinli uf x, it hring nmlrr- 
Hhiml llml *r (l . n h 'J.;,o ? arr mvrn iiuimIuth, 
ami llml u is a jirnilive inli ucr Tliia rN|iri‘N- 
ainn may hr written /IV), i la inu Mm Ynrnihh\ 
If «* is uni stern, limn lliis I'Npn^Hiuii in raid hi 
la* n fllln'l ir in uf x uf llm nl Ii ilrgrri*. In lln* 
Ilirury nf miiiiiLiuiiH ayniimlrir fiinrliniiH nf 
lliprnuU |iluy an Jlii|iurl:inl purl. Nvmmrlrir 
(minima nf On- rnnla nrr furniimH in wliirh w\\ 
uf lln* rniiU vjular in Ilia hiiiiii 1 way. an [lull I In 1 
I'xpri'Miliiii iH imiilimil in vnliii' wlu-u any Iwn 
uf tin- rnuM an 1 inlrn'luinup'il. fur iMinmlr, 
if Mu* ninU nf a ipimlralir nn- j, nml j> g , Mini 
Mir fiilluwiu^ arc nyuiuiHrii* fuui'liuiiH of lliu 
rniiU: --- 

it -H Xj, x, a I X3 ,J , xf h X|j 2 l if, l*LI'. 

(liven I l)i’ unirral npliiliiJii 

x" + a iZ * i niI » - s • -hii* ~ ix -J- n« « 0 , 


tin* run la hrniiu x, t x.,, ■■■ x n , ami IrUin# 

Hlniul for lln?Miini uf Mm nlli imwiranf Liu; rouU 
(a Hyrnnmlric fiuirliuu), wo liave 

Sr m —o., 

Sr J - rr^ — 2 n?. 

Sr 1 * — V h ;i mrvi ■“ :l flfi, 

Sr 1 «■ - 1 o^fij+ l rtjfij, v 2 tu 1 - 4 n,. 

Similarly nlluT aymmelrir! fimrlumn are 
kimvii mul ran In* iX|m'H^ rl, An impnrlanl 
hriinch nf uirtlliuniiilirH in rmurmril willi llu- 
lliniry uf fiiiM'l MiiiH uf a ruuiplux v aria Me. (,Sm> 
C'nMi-u;x Nitmiikuh.) Mur’ii fiinrlViiH final 
willi i'umiilf'X rnimlium uf llic form x r/i' 
wlirru r ami ,7 arc mil muiiln r* nml i hIjiiuIh 
fur V * 1, Tlm'Ht* rniuplrx uumliiT# wlaml for 
liPiinU in u plain*, jiiril an x mul // alnuil for 
jiuinU un Iwn urbMrnry uxi*h. SiipIi rninplpx 
luiniliiTH may hr rrpruii'iilnl hv z, z\ z \ 
runl U ia pu.^ihln in Imvn z\ a funrlinli nf z t 
just jih i( in piKdlilc In li.'ivi* ij a fuin liini uf x. 

IL*‘.hii|i‘.h llu^r aMrlirair fiinrOniH nf a real 
nml nf a rnmph'V variitlili 1 , wr linvi’ Ynrirma 
nLlirr Uiiirls uf fimHiniiH, Of Mirni 1 mm nf Mir* 
nimplral is Mm Iriuminumlrir funrlinli. (Srr 
TllimiMlMKl IlVM 'riillrt! Wi- liflYl* .win j, i'ikh x m 
Inn T, ml jt, we x, mul vnsrr x, muhiliR Mvr 
Iriuiuimui’irii- fniu finnn liKinilly hlmlii'iL 
J rim iilrn uf fmiriinn i * nf him rnlrriuu innir 
pruiuiimnlly iulu (In* work nf rli Uirniniy luuMir- 
miiliis. Tnirhrrri will liml llml urupjiir work 
in iilu'lwn \» an iiiipniluni niil in making Mm 
rmiii'pl 1 ‘li’ar In liiuli M’lmnl piipih, Tlii'iv in 
mi i m ij I fin 1 ■•iiqilinHiciiiu Mu ii|m viTv liiPlrli. 
ahlmnuli ii uiuluiilih'ilJy Inn a pliu'i- in alui-lira 
uinl H‘ iiim'1 vy, II. K. H. 

FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY - Sir 
Psvi PIUMUiY, 1« VI IJ.IMI,, 

FUNDAMENTAL AND ACCESSORY. — 

Srr M\ sr i.i;i-i IVmiamlmm, ami Ari OMriuv. 

FUNDAMENTALS - A Iitiii ajiplinl hy 
popular 11 h aU■ ’ In llnw Hi’lmul Hiilgrrla wliirh 
ftivr :i riiiniuiklul nvi r lln- vvrillrn nr jainlril 
rx]ir*'.-siiin nf klmwIi ilHr. 11 is I Inis fiiiirla- 
mriiliil In kiunv lunv In i rad, fur nil UliiiwlnlKi* 
ar-iiniii rl l.y tiny uMipt inruns Mian ilin-i’l jur- 
hipiinl I'Xpurirm r nr Mir Hprrrli nf iiMirrx ran only 
hr Kitiuril lliruiiuli iihilil v hi icain I In* I InMiulil 
from piinl in- Hi’iipl. Ii is ahn fniulnuirnlal 
In know hmv in wrili*. Hprll, iinil nmtpiwr *v\\- 
IrnrrH in uuhr In I'fiiiininiiirnli' nimV own 
llimiu.liI h Ihrmiiiji a wriilrn rnmnL Arilli- 
inrlirnl I'lilrulalinii is r*I hh h fiimliinmnliil, 
HMu-r ii invu|vt'M Mm iradiim, wriiiiiHi ami ina- 
m;mliUuu\u( niiuuMinlivr hviuIhA«, Hriwr Ihu 
filiuluiimiihilhi nf I In' Miilha- nf i*lmly, n»* |in|iU- 
liirly rili'il, up* Mm hirnml Hiihjrrin, Mail, K 
n tuliun, wrilimr. uprllinn. Kimllali ninipuniMun, 
ami iiiilluiirMr, (Iramniai. in-ninsr il in fell 
In lu* lulinillU’ly inhilril In Ivn^li^li rnJli|iasiMnil, 
h 1 1 lliHi iiMiallv inrlmlnl. TIuti* is a iliwlinrt 
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tendency of lair*, even Hinting laymen, lo in¬ 
clude the subjects which provide fundamental 
facia, as well na Uinse which give imudrry over 
Lite fuiulnnii'iilid fiirniH ami hv mlmln of writing 
ami printing, lionci* it in mil unusual til sen 
geography ami history, llie ulilrjr nf Llm cniileiit 
mibjnclH, included. On Liu* huuic Ijrhih the 
studies nf literal urr uml natural Krionec, wilh 
a mure remit plum in the curriculum, lend lo 
1)0 iiictinrli'iI. TIit ih Uni rliHliiu'tiiiii between 
fuiuLiuiM-nl iiIh uml ollifr hiJumiI acrpiiHiiioiiH 
inevitably I mi Ih In liirak ilnwii. even in pn| nilar 
aremilauce, To the I limighi ful educator any 
HvmiMil, skill, nr fuel requisite In n successful 

life in a ..In.. :l 1, uml liny Niihjerl winch 

providra Hie iijipnrliiuily Ln nniiiin* Home line- 
ensury (ml, inlnrnmlion, attitude, or ilinri[iline 
in fiimluniriilnl. TIhh in a inure* nminiln uml 
broad souse Mich subjects us niamnil training, 
druwiiig, music, uml physical education limy 
lie regarded iih fiiiirliiiui iiliilH, n ml the term Linn 
lo have significance. 

h‘uo Fiiiim ami l'< inti;nt. 

FUNDS, APPORTIONMENT OF. — Sue 
Ai'I'uiitminmunt nf Sum m r, Fun iih. 

FUNDS, SCHOOL. — Him SnmnL Fundus 
UruifKT, .Si'iinriL, 

FURMAN UNIVERSITY. GREENVILLE, 
S.C. — Tin* milgruwili nf llin Furman Arnd- 
riny ami Theological Institution, r^l jiI ilinlird 
:ii (ingcfirld in 1NJ7. which aTlrr ri chequered 
ciiTccr \vu* moved iu its \irraiMii Incut mu with 
its prrricnL Lilli: in IJh.IL The innliluli<m is 
mnliT tin? niiiiiul nf l hr iini Stale Cuiivcn- 
rinii. A pivpniiihny depart nniil in imiiiiliuiicd 
in :Lr(i|iiimi lo (hr college. Admission in liy 
rerliliculr rrmu a high Hi-hmil, nr liv meeting 
requirements demanding alimil eight points of 
high school work. ('nurses urr nlTmil lending 
lo Hu 1 degrees i,f M.A., H..Sr <f uml M.A, Tlnm? 
is a family nf twelve iiimulicro. 

FURNITURE, SCHOOL. — See Aiii’inm:- 
rnii;, .Sninm.; Dusks. 

FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES (182.'i- 
10Ul)_ — Ail English Ni'hnhir. lie was llin .son 
nT n siirgeon ul Kghiiiu, Surrey, where In* was 
1 mni l'eli. -I, IN'J.j. A Tier n Imv In nnl passed 
in various neiiii-privale schools ami n year uL 
University (’iillcgc, London, he became u 
sLUilenl of law nl Tiioilv I lull, t’niilliriilge, anil 
was cal Ini In I he lull* In 1S I !1. Hill he noun 
deserted llie law fur lileralnre and education 
through his devotion lo llie social nml inlel- 
leeliml ailvann un-nl id I lie working cIuhsch. 
Tile least rlrrieiilly-imililcil nf ineii, he fell 
nmler lIn* inlhieiier of ri clergyman, ilIhii id 
Trinily Hall, wlni had ilrserlnl low for Lheningv, 
Fmleriek Denison Mauri re (r/.e.), anil liemnm 
one of liin iirineipiil lieiileiianls nl. (lie Work¬ 
ing Men's (‘nllege In lireuL Ormond SI., lain- 


linn, wliieli In* fomnlnd on Oct. 30, lfl/id. Fur- 
liivall reniaini’il il ru hhU nit teacher ami friend 
of the. college for the rest of hifl life, was for a 
long Lime captain of its Rifle Volunteer Corns, 
piuniilcml nf iLs rowing club, and a leading 
promoter nf its uncial lifc. He took up the 
study nf English language anti liLoniture, ami 
was fur many years Honorary Secretary of the 
Philological Society, nml joint and then Hole 
editor uf the Y«u English Dictionary, liven 
after it was removed, in JSHfi, lo Oxford and 
placed under Dr. Murray ’h editorship, Dr. 
Funiivnll's Linn* was largely mnployed in un¬ 
paid nmairchcri for it. Ily tho Dictionary and 
tin? nuiiiermiH HneielieH whinli he Hlmtcil, and 
Lliii miiuerian volumes wliieli hectliLcd for Ihcin, 
Dr. Fnrnivall did inure Limn any one to 
lrnmoLe the nLudy nT the English language, 
ileralure, and history, anil lo cnfoi-ce Llic 
onlranee of Ihcae BUlijeelH into lire cur¬ 
ricula of sehmil.s and iiniverHiticH, The Early 
English Text Society was founded in ISfil, the 
Ohnurcr Society mid the. llnllad KooicLy in I^fiS, 
Llie New Shaka|irre Society in JH73, the Wyrlif 
Snriely in 1.SS2, llie ShelleyHnnieLy in l.S.S.l, ami, 
mile instance nf a poet's works hertijiiiing the 
prey nf exposiloiH in his lifetime, the Ill-owning 
Society in I SSL In his own Haines /JiWj, willi 
the aliernalive Lille of Manner* mid fn 

tho nith n Times, puhlished hy Lite Early English 
Text Society in J8(18, Dr. Fnrnivall, in the Lext 
uml mill linin' in the Fvirowurilg, laid llie 
fmiiidatinn of Llie lihlnry of cduciUinu in 
England. An eager researcher and worker in 
l lie At? lii’ldn to the last, he dic.d at the age uf 
eighly-livi? on July 2, KUO. A. l'\ U 

Rofornncoff: — 

Attn wt> inn. July n, 101(1, |i. *|2. 

Uutlwk. VmI. XCV, July 1(1, 1010. p. C-1H. 

FURSTENSCHULEN.— Schools eslnh- 
lishrd liy princoH, snincwhuL in imitation nf tho 
Italian cinii'L selionls. They form one nf the 
earliest types of stale schools established from 
the confiscated properly of inonnHlcrirs mul 
el in relies in Saxony. They originated in an 
ordimmcf? issued in L'iHJ liy Duke Maurice of 
Saxony, Lo the following dTect: " And since it 
is nocnsHiiry for C'hristian doctrine nml can- 
due L and fin all good ordinances and govern¬ 
ment that Llie ynulli should he brought up to 
praise find anti obey him, and should be ln- 
at rue Led uml Liuigli l Lin* lirnguufli? and aria mul 
above nil the Duly AVril, 111 at in time lliero muy 
lint In? ji lack of church ininislers and other 
learned people, we iue ilclermiucd to eHlablish 
fmiu llie enofisealed in un as Lories iuilI cJiureh 
eudnwnmiilH three schools, uuo ill Meissen 
wilh one miiHler. three Imchclors, one cimtor, and 
sixty lmysi lim riecund uL Merseburg with one 
minder, Lwu iniclmlnrs, one ennlor, mul seventy 
iioys; tin? third nt Pfnrtiv wilh one mnsLcr. 
three hadidors, one enuLnr and one hundred 
buys, fm.'ly pruvided mul mimiliilued in all 
72,1 
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places willi dirrclnm, wminla, furniture, mid 
nil Uin L in ncficawtry/' Jn IJWiQ llic hcIiodI 11 L 
Mcmhurg ww transferred in Ci rim inn. Tim 
ihrec achoola, llicn, McUuwii, Orimmiu nnd 
I’forLn, were intended for tin* education or linym 
from the ululc of Saxony. Iloitrcl nnd eduna- 
lion were free; the arc of mlmkainn was from 
twelve Up fourteen, «iul Mu? prerequisites tm n 
go m l grounding in dcinrnUrv nuhjeclj nnd 
Uio beginnings of Lnliii. vacancies were 
lilled hy elllofti llic nnliiliiy, and aovcroigiui. 
Able lmy« were carefully xrluclcil. Pupils 
were received from oilier u in Lai, ImL ni high 
fnt^. The aclioolsa provided a m yeura* tauno 
of fllmly in preparation lor llie univcrwUw, 
especially Leipzig nnd WiLUnlierff. A definite 
course of Mudy wan (MLnljllidied by llie Saxon 
Church Ordinance of l JUKI, The FOrxLniacliii- 
kn ImvQ hud n cnnliuuoiiM history up Ui Liu* 
present, nnd have contributed n large number 
uf men whn attained eminence in political and 
literary life. 

Sec Chivaliiio Education ; Gbmtjiy and 

XnilLfcH, lion CATKIN UY, 

Hcferoncfrfl 2 — 

P'mTIIK. Til- Jfank.l Afrit , (}r*{hchte tier WruVicA^n 
FUrttlpnifthul* an JfrMiw. (IaI|jiIq, 

IW7II.I 

I’LirMihi/. 1*. ftriejt vntt Akfr,n*lQrhe aur flilerfm Or- 
tthtch\e *¥rn fkhnlpjorhi: ci*i /J nit my a ur (imhirhlr ,/**- 
fkhnfv imMi Mrim I84fhl&4 IT- iNiuiinlmriL IVQU.) 
Mi;nr*, 0. iJfix Schultpr^en ikr thuUthun IfrformnU rf ji. 
Ulnhltrlhrni. UWn 

Pa IrLaBS. FiO German KJuim\iittt, PtwA nnd Pmaent. 
tbrnnluu IW &) 

llr^KUU J. IS, German f/i^e/ Ijchwlx. (Nijw VorV, 

imv) 

FUSION, — Tli in lerin U um\ in paydiulrigy 
Itl describe Llic nrarcHH uf rimiliiiinLinn mu] 
orgnumtllon uf ckmenU in In complex men ml 
wholes. TIiuh, when ane Inki^ n snbfllimei? 
in Id Lite juduIIi, lin Jiud iui experience which ia 


n firmrin uf taste nnd odor. The fusion in 
llii* riMsc is sti hi Li male Uml mm lysis in prac¬ 
tically impo«lblc wilhoul cup eri men la I 
j no Lliitd ft. Antilher cMurnpk of fusion in Hit 
cnmhinnlimi (if provenl visual experience with 
pn*l in nun I experience, m in Liu* ciuw of oiic’ji 
recognition nf n hard abject whieh lie doen »ui 
Uni eh, bui merely wen. Through fusion nn 
dement of cnmmkuwuess lake 4 on a value which 
1 L cmdd not linvc in ilnnlf. TIiuh, Mm color 
of llic object *ocm may lend to llm rcicugni- 
linn id Llic Imrdin^/i nr mill'll news of llie Hub- 
fllnncc. lliirilnnmi and rmiRhntm^ nre. /idl in 
Llm rfilor rx|ieripnen proper, bill nre lidded 
miiininga, Fiuh'iqii in thereTiim n aignifiiiuH 
pliniie uf men La I devekipmenL Tim more 
cniiiplelely llm mind \n equipped willi Mm 
dcnienm nrci^ary lor productive fimiona, nnd 
lln? more the indiviiluid ncqnirra Min habits nf 
coniplele fnaions, the maru »iAiiirieniiL any new 
rxneriiriice. The rd urn Li nun I pmermses in- 
vulvcil in developing funirim* nre Higidficuiil in 
contrast willi those i‘dm-alioiinl ncliviticH 
which merely tend Ui give new cUnmulw, ««- 

r ieciiilly when lilLle heed is paid lu the prncc^H 

iv which lIh*jm? clrmcnlH Hindi gain viihu* 
Llirmiuh coinliinuliun with the mluira. Tlnre 
nro nil grades of iiilimncy in mmLnl fusiona; 
wimiiinii^ llic elements uru inacjmmhln, nt 
oilier^ limes easily rlisLiiiguialiahle. Fusiuii h 
usmj in a Hpecial hcjuip in desrriliiug the i iiiii- 
biiialion of Umnl Henyatiniiu. Sonic Lull nl 
fusion;* iluprnd upon prorossHt^ nf cairihjimliiinH 
ill Llie organ nf w^ntte, oMiere upon pircepmnl 
fimions. C-11. J, 

Bca? UuMiMNArins TnNii«; Mumc, 

Hn/cfcncen: - 

KvLrr. I.i. Ouiium nf Paychoittgi/, ]], ?77. (Ixunluo, 
I Ml A . I 

WiJjfUT, W. Oudi'ficn of Pai/ihuiogy, lip. 110, J|D, 
(L^liiflhL 1HD7.J 


End of Vou, II, 
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